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FOREWORD 


It  is  trite  to  remark  that  if  you  wish  to  know  really  any  people^  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  history,  including  their  mythology, 
legends  and  folk-lore:  customs,  habits  and  traits  of  character,  which  to  a 
superficial  observer  of  a  different  nationality  or  race  may  seem  odd  and  strange, 
sometimes  even  utterly  subversive  of  ordinary  ideas  of  morality,  but  which  can 
be  explained  and  will  appear  quite  reasonable  when  they  are  traced  back  to 
their  origin.  The  sudden  rise  of  the  Japanese  nation  from  an  insignificant 
position  to  a  foremost  rank  in  the  comity  of  nations  has  startled  the  world. 
Except  in  the  case  of  very  few  who  hfuj  studied,  us  intimately,  we  were  a  people 
but  little  raised  above  barbarism  trying  to  imitate  Western  civilisation  without 
any  capacity  for  really  assimilating  or  adapting  it.  At  first,  it  was  supposed 
that  we  had^somehow  undergone  a  sudden  transformation,  but  it  was  gradually 
perceived  that  such  could  not  be  and  was  not  the  case;  and  a  crop  of  books 
on  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  deep  and  superficial,  serious  and  fantastic,  interest- 
ing and  otherwise,  has  been  put  forth  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  curious 
to  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  phenomenon.  But  among  so  many  books, 
there  has  not  yet  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  history  of  Japan,  although  a  stud] 
of  its  history  was  most  essential  for  the  proper  understanding  of  many  of  the 
problems  relating  to  the  Japanese  people,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  Imperial 
djmasty  to  the  people,  the  family  system,  the  position  of  Buddhism,  the  infiueno 
of  the  Chinese  philosophy,  etc.  A  history  of  Japan  of  moderate  size  has  indeec 
long  been  a  desideratum;  that  it  was  not  forthcoming  was  no  doubt  due  to  th( 
want  of  a  proper  person  to  undertake  such  a  work.  Now  just  the  right  mai 
has  been  found  in  the  author  of  the  present  work,  who,  an  Englishman  by  birth 
is  almost  Japanese  in  his  understanding  of,  and  sympathy  with,  the  Japanea 
people.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  better  fitted  for  the  task  —  b] 
no  means  an  easy  one  —  of  presenting  the  general  features  of  Japanese  histoij 
to  Western  readers,  in  a  compact  and  intelligible  fonn,  and  at  the  same  time  ii 
general  harmony  with  the  Japanese  feeling.  The  Western  public  and  Japa: 
are  alike  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  the  present  work.  I  may  sa; 
this  without  any  fear  of  reproach  for  self-praise,  for  although  my  name  is  men 
tioned  in  the  title-page,  my  share  is  very  slight,  consisting  merely  in  genen 
advice  and  in  a  few  suggestions  on  some  special  points. 

Dairoku  Kikuchi. 
Kyoto,  1912. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


During  the  past  three  decades  Japanese  students  have  devoted  much  in- 
telligent labour  to  collecting  and  collating  the  somewhat  disjointed  fragments 
of  their  country's  history.  The  task  would  have  been  practically  impossit>le 
for  foreign  historiographers  alone,  but  now  that  the  ikiaterialshavo  beeii  brought 
to  light  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  making  them  available  for  purposes 
of  joint  iliterpretation.  That  is  all  1  have  attempted  to  do  in  these  pages,  and 
II>^  to  solicit  pardon  for  any  defect  they  may  be  found  to  contain. 

f.  bwnkley. 
T5ky5,1912.  ' 
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1  ... 

THE  HISTORIOGRAPHER'S  ART  IN  OLD  JAPAN 

MATERIALS  FOR  fllSTpRY 

In  the  earliest  eras  of  historic  J^an  tber^  existed  a  hereditary  corporation 
of  rocorUeurd  (iiLatori4>e)  who,  from  generation  to  generation,  performed  th^d 
function  of  reciting  the  exploit^  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  deeds  of  heroes.  They 
accompaiiied  themselves  on  musical'  instmmentd,  and  naturailly;  as  time  weiit 
by,  each  set  of  roeont^t^s  embeliisbed  tlie  language  of  their  predecessors,  addmg 
supernatural  elements,  and  introducing  details  which  belonged  to  the  realni 
of  romance  rather  than  to  that  of  ordinary  history.  These  iCatori-60  WOufeJ 
seem  to  have  been  the  sole  repositoiry  of  their  cduhtry's  annals  until  ihe  sbttb 
eentory  of  the  Christian  era.  Their  repertories  of  recitation  included' Tecot*d8 
of  the  great  families  as  well  as  of  the  sovereigns,  and  it  is  easy  tb  'concave  that 

I  the  favour  and  patronage  of  these  high  personages  were  earned  by  ornamenting 
the  traditions  of  their  households  and  exalting  their  pedigrees.  '  But  when  the 
art  of  writing  was  introduced  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  cehtury,  or  at  thi^ 
beginning  of  the  fifth,  and  it  was  seen  that  in  China,  then  the  centre  of  learning 

land  civilization,  the  art  had  been  applied  to  the  compilation  of  a  national 
history  as  well  as  of  other  volumes  possessing  great  ethical  value,  the  Japanese 
conceived  the  ambition  of  similarly  utilizing  their  new  attaifunent.  For  reasons 
which  will  be  imderstood  by  and  by,  the  application  of  the  ideographic  script 
to  the  language  of  Japan  was  a  task  of  immense  difficulty,  a^d  long  years  nkust 
have  passed  before  the  attainment  of  aniy  degree  of  proficientjy .  •-  [ 

Thus  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Eknpress  Suiko  (593-628)  that  the 
historical  project  took  practical  shape.  Her  Majesty,  'at  the' instance,  -doubt* 
less,  of  Prince  Sh&toku,  one  of  the  greatest  names  ii^  all:  Japan 'is- a^n^s, 
instructed  the  prince  himself  and  her  chief  minisrt^r,  Soga  no  Umako,  to  undertake 
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the  task  of  compiling  historical  documents,  and  there  resulted  a  Record  of  the  Em- 
perors {Tennoki)j  a  Record  of  the  Country  (Koki),  and  Original  Records  (Hongi)  of 
the  Free  People  (i.e.,  the  Japanese  proper  as  distinguished  from  aliens,  captives, 
and  aborigines),  of  the  great  families  and  of  the  180  Hereditary  Corporations  {Be), 
This  work  was  commenced  in  the  year  620,  but  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  date 
of  its  completion.  It  represents  the  first  Japanese  history.  A  shortlived 
compilation  it  proved,  for  in  the  year  645,  the  Soga  chiefs,  custodians  of  the 
documents,  threw  them  into  the  fire  on  the  eve  of  their  own  execution  for  trea- 
son. One  only,  the  Record  of  the  Country,  was  plucked  from  the  flames,  and 
is  believed  to  have  been  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  Kojiki  {Records  of 
Ancient  Things). '  No  immediate  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  remedy 
the  loss  of  these  invaluable  writings.  Thirty-seven  years  later  the  Emperor 
Temmu  took  the  matter  in  hand.  One  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so  has  beeu 
historically  transmitted.  Learning  that  'Hhe  chronicles  of  the  sovereigns  and 
the  original  words  in  the  possession  of  the  various  families  deviated  from  the 
truth  and  were  largely  amplified  with  empty  falsehoods,''  bis  Majesty  con- 
ceived that  unless  speedy  steps  were  taken  to  correct  the  confusion  and  eliminate 
the  errors,  an  irremediable  state  of  affairs  would  result. 

Such  a  preface  prepares  us  to  learn  that  a  body  of  experts  was  appointed  to 
distinguish  the  true  and  the  false,  and  to  set  down  the  former  alone.  The 
Emperor  did,  in  fact,  commission  a  number  of  princes  and  officials  to  compile 
an  authentic  history,  and  we  shall  presently  ^ee  how  their  labours  resulted. 
But  in  the  first  place  a  special  feature  of  the  situation  has  to  be  noted.  The 
Japanese  language  was  then  undergoing  a  transition.  In  order  to  fit  iti^  to  the 
Chinese  ideographs  for  literary  purposes,  it  was  being  deprived  of  its  mellifluous 
polysyllabic  character  and  reduced  to  monosyllabic  terseness.  The  older 
words  were  disappearing,  and  with  them  many  of  the  old  traditions.  Temmu 
saw  that  if  the  work  of  compilation  was  abaodoned  solely  to  princdy  and  official 
litUraieurs,  they  would  probably  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  ideograph  much 
that  was  venerable  and  worthy  to  be  preserved.  He  therefore  himself  undertook 
the  collateral  task  of  having  the  sm,tique  traditions  collected  and  expurgated, 
and  causing  them  to  be  memorized  by  a  chamberlain,  Hiyeda  no  Are,  a  man 
then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  who  was  gifted  with  abiUty  to  repeat  accurately 
everything  heard  once  by  him.  Are's  mind  was  soon  stored  with  a  mass  of 
ancient  facts  and  obsolescent  phraseology,  but  before  either  the  task  of  official 
compilation  or  that  of  private  restoration  had  been  carried  to  completion  the 
Emperor  died  (686),  and  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years  elapsed  before  J^he 
EknpresS'Gemmyo,  on  the  18th  of  September,  711,  ordered  .a,  scholar,  Qno 
Yasumaro,  to  transcribe  the  records  stored  in  Are's  memory.  Four  months 
sufficed  for  the  work,  and  on  the  28th  of  January,  712,  Yasumaro  sulunittod  to 
the  Throne  the  Kojiki  {Records  of  Ancient  Things)  which  ranked  as  the.  first 
history  of  Japan,  and  which  will  be  here  referred  to  as  the  Records. 

THE  NIHONGl   ANt)  THE  NIHON  SHOKl 

It  is  necessary  to  revert  now  to  the  unfinished  work  of  the  classical  oom-> 
pilers,  as  they  may  be  called,  vfhom  the  Emperor  Temmu  nominated  in  682^ 
but  whose  labours  had  not  been  concluded  when  his  Majesty  died  in  686.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  their  task  was  immediately  continued  in  an  oiiganiaed  lorm, 
but  it  is  related  that  during  the  reign  of  Empress  Jit5  (690-696)  furtjher.  steps 
were  taken  to  collect  historical  materials,,  and  that  the  E)mpres^  (;iemmy&  (708- 
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715)  —  whom  we  have  ae^  carrying  out/  in  712^  her  predee^sasor  Temmu'a 
plan  with  regard  to  Hiyeda  no  Are  --r  added,  in  714,  two  skilled  litUraieura  tq 
Temmu's  oUissioal  compilers,  and  thua  enabled  them  to  complete  their  taak^ 
which  took  the  shape  of  a  book  called  tbe  Nihongi(fihronicle  of  Japan); 

This  work,  however,  did  not  prove  .altogether  satisfactory.  It  was  writteuji 
for  the  most  part,  with  a  script  ealled  the  ManjO  syllabary;  that  is  to  say,  with 
Chinese  ideogcaphs  employed  phonetically^  and  it  did  not  at  all  attain  the 
literary  standard  of  its  Chinese  prototype.  Therefore,  the  Empress  entrusted 
to  Prince  Toneri  and  Ono  Yasumaro  the  task  of  revising  it^  and  their  amended 
manuscript,  concluded  in  720,  received  the  name  of  Nihon  Shoki  {WriUm 
CfiTonicles  of  Japan)  j  the  original  being  distinguished  as  Kana  Nihongi,  or  Syln 
UAic  Chronicles.  The  Nihon  Shoki  consisted  originally  of  thirty-one  volumes^ 
but  of  these  one,  containing  the  genealogies  of  the  sovereigns,  has  been  lost; 
It  covers  the  whole  of  the  prehistoric  period,  axKl  that  part  of  the  historic  which 
extends  from  the  aecession  of  t^e  Emperor  Jimxau  (660  b.c.)  to  th^  abdication 
of  the  Empress  Jito  (a.d*  697),  The  Kojiki  e(xtends  back  equally  far,  but  ter- 
minates at  the  death  of  the  EmpresB  Suiko  (a,d.  628), 

THE  FVDOKI      ' 

In  the  year  713,  when  the  Empress  GemmyO  waa  on  the  throne,  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  received  orders  to  submit  to  the  Court  statements 
setting  forth  the  natural  features  of  the  various  localities,  together  with  tradi- 
tions and  remarkable  occurrences.  These  documents  were  called  Fudoki 
(Records  of  Natural  Features).  Many  of  them  have  been  lost,  but  a  few  survive^ 
as  those  of  Izumo,  Harima,  and  Hitachi. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  RECORDS  AND  THE  CHRONICLES 

The  task  of  applying  ideographic  script  to  phonetic  purposes  is  exceedingly 
difficult.  In  the  ideographic  script  each  character  has  a  distinct  sound  and  ^ 
complete  meaning.  Thus,  in  China  shan  signifies  ''mountain,"  and  n\irm 
"light."  But  in  Japanese  ''mountain"  becomes  yama  and  "light"  akari.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  one  of  two  things  has  to  be  done.  Eithetr  the  sounds  of 
the  Japanese  words  must  be  changed  to  those  of  the  Chinese  ideographs;  or  the 
sounds  of  the  Chinese  ideographs  must  alone  be  taken  .(irrespective  of  their 
meaning),  and  with  them  a  phonetic  syllabary  must  be  formed.  Both  of  these 
devices  were  employed  by  a.  Japanese  scholar  of  early  times.  Sometimes  dis- 
r^arding  the  significance  of  the  ideographs  altogether, .  he  used  them  simply, 
as  representing  sounds^  and  with  them  bi4ilt  up  pure  Japanese  words;  at  other 
times,  he  altered  the  sounds  of  Japanese  words  to  those  of  their  Chinese  equivar. 
lents  and  then  wrote  them  frankly  with  their  ideographic  symbols. 

In  this  way  each  Japanese  word  came  to  have  two  pronunciations:  first,  its 
own  original  sound  for  colloquial  purposes;  and  second,  its  borrowed  sound 
for  purposes  of  writing.  At  the  outset  the  spoken  and  the  written  languages 
were  doubtless  kept  tolerably  di9tinct.  But  by  degrees,  as  respect  for  Chinese 
literature  developed,  it  became  a  learned  accomplishment  to  pronounce  Japanese 
words  after  the  Chinese  manner,  and  the  habit  ultimately  acquired  such  a  vogue 
that  the  language  of  men  —  who  wrote  and  spoke  ideographically  —  grew  to 
be  different  from  the  language  of.  women  — :  who  wrote  and  spoke  phonetically. 
When  Hiyeda  no  Are  was  required  to  memorize  the  annals  and  traditions  collect- 
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ed  and  revised  at  the  Imperial  Court,  the  language  in  which  he  committed  them 
to  heart  was  pure  Japanese,  and  in  that  language  he  dictated  them,  twenty- 
nine  years  later,  to  the  scribe  Yasumaro.  The  latter,  in  setting  down  the  pro- 
ducts of  Are's  memory,  wrote  for  the  most  part  phonetically;  but  sometimes, 
finding  that  method  too  cumbersome,  he  had  recourse  to  the  ideographic  lan- 
guage, with  which  he  was  familiar.  At  all  events,  adding  nothing  nor  taking 
away  anything,  he  produced  a  truthful  record  of  the:  myths,  traditions,  and 
salient  historical  incidents  credited  by  the  Japanese  of  the  seventh  century. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  nevertheless,  that  Are's  memory,  however  tena- 
cious, failed  in  many  respects,  and  that  his  historieal  details  were  oomparaiively 
meagre.  An  altogether  dififerent  spirit  presided  at  the  work  subsequently 
undertaken  by  this  same  Yasmnaro,  when,  in  conjunction  with  other  scholars, 
he  was  required  to  collate  the  historical  materials  obtained  abundantly  from 
various  sources  since  the  vandalism  of  the  Soga  nobles.  The  prime  objecrt  of 
these  collaborators  was  to  produce  a  Japanese  history  worthy  to  i^and  mde  by 
side  with  th6  classic  models  of  China.  Therefore,  they  used  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage almost  entirely,  the  chief  exception  being  in  the  case  of  the  old  poemS) 
a  great  number  of  which  appear  in  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles  alike.  The 
actual  words  of  these  poems  had  to  be  preserved  as  well  as  the  metre,  and  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  to  indite  them  phonetically.  For  the  rest,  the  Nihon 
Shoki,  which  resulted  from  the  labours  of  these  annalists  and  literati,  was  so 
Chinese  that  its  authors  did  not  hesitate  to' draw  largely  upon  the  cosmogonic 
myths  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  to  piit  into  the  mouths  of  Japanese  mon- 
archs,  or  into  their  decrees,  quotations  from  Chinese  literature.  "  As  a  repertory 
of  ancient  Japanese  myth  and  legend  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  Rec-^ 
ords  and  the  Chronicles.  The  former  is,  on  the  whole,  the  fuller  of  the  two, 
and  contains  legends  which  the  latter  passes  over  in  silence;  but  the  Chronicles, 
as  we  now  have  them,  are  enriched  by  variants  of  the  early  myths,  the  value  of 
which,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  is  recognized  by  scientific  inquirers.  But 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  two  works  when  viewed  as  history. 
Hiyeda  no  Are 's  memory  cannot  be  expected  to  compete  in  fullness  and  accuracy 
with  the  abundant  documentary  literature  accessible  to  the  writers  of  the 
Chronicles,  and  an  examination  of  the  two  works  shows  that,  in  I'espect  to  the 
record  of  actual  events,  the  Chronicles  are  far  the  more  useful  authority".* 

It  will  readily  be  supposed,  too,  that  the  authors  of  both  works  confused  the 
present  with  the  past,  and,  in  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  by-gone 
eras,  unconsciously  limned  their  pictures  with  colours  taken  from  the  palette 
of  their  own  times,  "when  the  national  thought  and  institutions  had  become 
deeply  modified  by  Chinese  influences."  Valuable  as  the  two  books  are,  there- 
fore, they  cannot  be  accepted  without  large  limitaticms.  The  Nihon  Shoki 
occupied  a  high  place  in  national  esteem  from  the  outset.  In  thie  year  follow- 
ing its  compilation,  the  Emipress  Gensh5  summoned  eminent  scholat^  to  the 
Court  and  caused  them  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  contents  of  the  book,  a  custom 
which  was  followed  regularly  by  subsequent  sovereigns  and  still  finds  a  place 
among  the  New  Year  ceremonials.  This  book  proved  to  be  the  precursor  of 
five  others  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated  by  Japanese  scholars.  They 
are  the  Zoku  Nihorigi  (Supplementary  Chronicles  of  Japan),  in  forty  volumes^ 
which  covers  the  period  from  697  to  791  and  was  finished  in  798;  the  Nihon 
Koki  (Later  Chronicles  of  Japan),  in  forty  volumes  —  ten  only  survive — . 
which  covers  the  period  from  792  to  833;  the  Zoku  Nihon  K5ki  (Supplementary 

[^  Aston*  B  iTihongi.]  ' 
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iMter  CAran^;to)/iii  twenty  yolum^  whioh  covers  the  ms^B  reign  of  tbe  EEnper*^ 
Of  Nimmy&  (834-850)  And  waa  Q<HQptted  in  869;)  the  Monkoku  Jit9Urroku  (True . 
Annal%  of  M4nrtoku)y  in  ten  vollmeB^  ooyarlng  the  reign  .of  Montoku  (851-858), : 
and  compiled  in879v  and  the.Sondffi  Jitsu-robu  (True  Annate  of  Three  Reignsi).: 
in  fifty  volumes,  covering. tbe  period  irooi  859  to.  887  and  compiled  in  90]L  . 
I%e66  five  eomfttiatiQQfi' together  with  iheNibfiti-Shoki  are  honoured  as  the 
Six  National  Histories. .  It  is  noticeable  that  the  wfiter^  w^re  men  qf  tbe  highest 
rank,  Irom  prime  ministera  downwards.  In  sueh  hoooi^jr  was  the  historiog-- 
rapher  '&  art  held  ui  Japan  in  tJie  eighth  and.  ninth  eenturiee.         •  > 

CHRONOLOGY  ■  >.      . 
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Before  beginning  to  read  Japanese  histx^ry.it  is  ne^emury  to  Isnow-  something 

of  the  ehronology  followed  ipits;  pages;    There httvei  been  in  Japan  four  ^ystemsi . 

for  counting  the  passage  ofiimei  <The  first  is.  by  the  rogns  of  the*  Bknpeconsr 

That  is  to  eay,  tiie  first  year  of  a. sovereign .'9  reiga^^-feckdnilig  from  the  (New 

Year's  day  following  hia  a^ession-?-  became  the  1  of: the  Beries,  and  the  yearsi 

were  thenceforth  numbered  consecutively  until  h&B  death  or  abdication.    Tiiis. 

method  might  be.'«ii£lciently  acourate  if  th^  exact  duratkMa  fof  each  reig^ :  were  \ 

known  aa  well*  as  the^exaet  sequ^aoe  Ofithe  teigns.    But  no  such  precisiofot^ii^uldi 

be  expected  in  the  case  of  unwritjtexkihiatory/tranamiiitted  oraUy  from  gen^^tloa^ 

to  generation.    Thas,  .winle  Japanese  annahste^  byt  accepting  ih^  aggregate  dukr^ . 

tbn  of  aU  the  irdigns  known  to'  them^  >ai<five  at  the  conclnaion  that  :the  fijist  Em**  I 

p^or,  Jimmu>  asbepded  /thnathroike  in  the<yea&r660  B.C.,  it^is  louind  on  «Miatys»^  that  j 

theiir  figures  assign:  to^e  'first  seventeen  Bovereigns  Ail^aineita^^geof  >  109  yeltrs*  ^ 

The  second  a3rBtem  was  by 'nrt^s  of  fieriodsidwxvin^.theiir  aam^  in0fjtgd}\ 

f rom  Bomi^  remadtabld  inddei^'  TbuB^ithe^ttsoainocy:  of  (X)t>per.  in  Japan.  wa$f 

commemorated  by^caUtng  the  yemi  Wadd  ( Ja$>ane8e'cof)per),<  and  the!  era  BO  (illJled^ 

lasted  seven  years^^^Sock  a v^laat^waajeven  mote  lisJidel  to  errotr^  than  the: 

devicc'ofreckening  by  Teigns^iand  ai8pe(tia%:oopf  featuiia  .Was  thatith^ 

first  yie£tr  ofi  the  pcUiod  dsAed  jretrospeetivelyiffoatMthb'piM^ious  jNeW  Year  !si 

daj^  so  that  eventsi  webehc^t^i  reconied-  as  having  occurred m  th^.-final'  yeai^  ofi  > 

one  perBGxi andixtthe fq)ie];i(LBgyeair  of  ailotber. ^  This  systcaa  was^mginai^  ilnn : 

ported  ifrdm  China  in  the  year  AJD.Mdf  aiudbii^  atpresen^t  in  use,  lhe>yiear  U9iO  f 

beii^  tfa]e«fbEty4hitid  of  the  Mei§i  (Boliglitenmenlb  and  Eefeice)^  pejned. ;   ; .     .( 1    7 

Tho'tfaird system wa»tbat)of theiJeGra^oaui«y cycle. .  Thia wa8rQ|}erated aftei^, 

the  itianner  t>i  a  ekicfc  hanring  twO'doncentiic  di£ds;r  tfae^ircumfereiaeeof .  th^) 

krger  dial'  being 'divide  iinto  ten<  equal  parts/ each  mai;ked  mil^  one-of  ^the^no 

"joelestiil  signs/Z^and  the  oitcnmfereQce  ot  the  smailen  diaklbeibg.  divided  iatOi^ 

twdveecjiialisiartsealtima^ked  with  one  oltha;twidvedignBof  tbe'zodiac*  ^^The- 

io^  hand  <i£>t^e  olocki'pbintlng  to  the.  lacgeb^  dial,.was>supposed1)o  make  oda'; 

revolution  in  ten  years,  and^t^^slluutter  handy, pointing  to  the  sitoaU ilijajj^  r^t) 

volvcd'  dnco  in^ibwelvenyQu^.;   Th^aj^htefrtingtfroni. itiierpohott  whenf^/thei  toal'ks 

OB'  the  two'diald  coincide^  the  Iong)haiidigaii;^ed[  u|Km  tfae^shoirt  imnd  by  ic>d6:9^ 

Biaetieth '^acb  year,  and<  once  ina^very 'sixty  yeafSTtbe> two 'faancfeiwor^  f«iai)d^tf 

the  point  of  congtunctian';    Yeass  wire  indiooted  by  niaitniig  ^e "  -  celestial  .Btemyi 

uid  the'sodjaeal^ign>t(»wii»h!the  imaginJEiry  iiimd^  hai>pM'to  foe^poAnttng^^u^jb  r 

IS  eioak^tinie  is  indicated  by  the  miiiute^  read  f  rooi  the  i^og'hatidrand  Hba  how^  t 

[nnn  4iiei6bort^  ^  /Che rsexageimiy-  c^cle  eaide  iki/tQ  nise  i)n,Chiiia(iifet);623'B^p.j 

The    exact    date    of    its    impprtatiqn^nto    Japan  ^  is   u^kno^wn^.  )but,.  it 

ras  probably  about  the  end  of  the  fourUi.ceniucy  a^i>*\.  vlt.is  aL&u£^cienily  ^qJ;u- 
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rate  maimer  of  counting  8o  long  as  the  tate  of  eytilefi  \A  carefully  kbpt^  but  any 
neglect  in  that  respect  expos^  the  calculaitor  to  an  error  of  sixty  years  oc  some 
multiple  of  sixty.  Keen  scrutiny  and  ooHation  of  itbe  histories  of  China,  Korea, 
and  japan  have  exposed  a  mistake  of  at  least  120  years  conneeted  with  Uie 
e«^liest  employment  of  the  sexagenary  eyde  in  Japan. 

The  fourth  method  corresponds'to  that  lulopted  in  Europie^QTetbe  number 
of  a  year  is  referred  to  the  birlA  of  Christ.  '  In  Japan,  the  acoessioa  bf  the 
Emperor  Jimmu — 660  b.c<-^  is  taken  for  a  basis,  and  tfans  the  Occidental  year 
1910  becomes  the  2570th  year  of  the  Jap^dese  dynasty.  With  scich  methods 
of  reckoning  some  coUaterai  evidence  is  needed  before  accepting  any  of  the  dates 
given  in  Japanese  annals.  Kaempf  ef  and  even  Rein  were  content  to  endorse 
the  chronology  of  the  Chronidea  —  the  Records  avoid  dates  altogether  —  but 
other  Occidentfil  eeholars  ^  have  with'  justice  been  more  sceptical,  land  their 
doubts  have  been  confirmed  by  several  eminent  Japaatese  ihistoriana  in. recent 
times.    Where,  then,  is  collateral  evidence  to  befdniid? 

Inthepagesof  Chinese  and  Korean  history.  :■  Thereis,of.c<Mirse,  noihherent 
reason  for  attributing  to^Eorean  history-accuracy-superiori^o  thatof  Japanese 
history.  -But  in  Chivia  the  habit  of  continuously  compiling  mitten  annals  had 
been  practised  for  onsmy  centuries  befot^  Japanese. events  begaii  erven  to  Jur- 
idsh  msAerials'for  romantic  recitatioiis,  and  no  seriou^errors  have 'been  proved 
against  Chinese  historiographers  dujring  4ibe  periods  when)  comparison  with 
Japanese  aimald  isfeaable^  In  Kofeai'is:  case,  too;  i^rifieatieni^paitially  possi- 
ble. Thus,  during  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Chrastianl^at^  Ghineae  s&nals 
c6ntain  sixteen  notices  of  events  m  Kmes.  If  Korean: history,  be  examiiied  as 
to  these  eV€)nts^it  is'fotmditoagreeinteD  instances,! (to  disagneeitatwo^  andito 
be  silent  infour.^  <TfaiS'reobrd1;end8  strongly  to  ccmfirnortheadoiiiiaoy  «>f  the 
Korean  annals,  and  it  is  farther  to  be  remebibezled  Itbat  the£o9reBUi  fienmsula 
Was  divided  during  many^oeiitnries  into  thre^  principalities  whos^  records. serve 
aStiiutuAl  diecks;  .  Finally,  Korean 'Mstevians  do  moKmake -any  .^oh.  demand 
up6n  oni  eredulity/tas  %he  Japanese  do  fn  Ihe  matter  of  Ui^hi'ol^eovtereigDfl' 
reigns.>  For  example^ 'widle^the^ niimbep*Qf  sUooefaiiiuaB  to^tibe tiilt)tie  of  Japan 
during  tHe  first  focff'centiiries  of  the  Christiaibera  &)set  down^ta» sevisn )On]y^ 
making fifty-^ix  yeairs'theaveiiage dnaii^tion  of <& rdgn;tl|ie^e6ti3C6]botiding<3axim- 
bers'for  the  l^ree  Korean  pfincifialiAies  lite  ^  sixteen;  s^esiteenji  and  •  sixteen, 
respectively^,  making  ibe'aveEaJ^e>length4>f>aireign'iroiikrtwebtyi-fou^  twenty^ 
five -years.  '  It-is,  indeed,  a  ^-ery  TerawffHafal&'fafct  that^whereasjthe  javecag^  age 
of  the  first  ^eventeen^  Emjieroi&of  Ja|mii^  who  arfe  supposed  ta  have  reigned  from 
660^.0.  down- to  a.d^.  Sd9;:waai0&yeaz»,:l3ftis:inGredible<hiahitoNe|Dge^ity>c^ 
abruptly  from;  the  beginning  of  this  fi£th  century,  the  aVehtge '^e  of  the  next 
seventeen  having  been  only  sixty^onb  and  ahciifyeas^;  and itis  amci^isuggestive 
coincidence  thai  the  year  a.d.  461  is  the  first  clatetof  fthe<aocei^ted  ffapansse 
chronology  which  is  confirmed  by- Koifean  sauthorfties.' ,  .       i  j 

-  fo fact/thecondhEsionis aimost^oompidsoffyithat J^Mvnese antheutieibistoiy) 
so  ^  as  dates  are  eon^emedv  begins' from  it}ie«  fifth  century^  Chinese  annalir 
it  is  true)  furnish  one  noteworthy  ^.nd  much  earlier  Qonficmatioin  Of  Japiume 
records.'  They  show  that  Japan  wias  ruled-by  aveify  renowned  queen  .during. 
the^FSt  half  of  the  third:  century  iof  the  Ghrlstianieira^'and'it  was  precisely  at. 
thM  epoch  thal^the  Empress  JingJ5  is  related.by  Japanese bistoiry  to  have  mlMle 
herself 'celebrated  At  home  eitd  abroad<    Chinese,  historiogtaphers, -ho wever, 

f  Notably  Bramsien^Aatoni  Salow,  and  Chamberlain.]  '  *     *  "  ' 
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put  Jingo 's  death  in  the  year  a.d.  247,  whereas  Japanese  annalists  give  the  date 
as  269.  Indeed  there  is  reason  to  think  that  just  at  this  time  —  second  half  of 
the  third  century  —  some  special  causes  operated  tO  dfct^rb  historieal  coherence 
in  Japan,  for  not  only  does  0|iinese  history  refer  ip  several  signaLevents  in  Japan 
which  find  no  place  in  \he  latt^'s  records,  but  also  I^prean  history  indicates 
thfit  the  Japanese  ^atee  of  Certain  cardinal  incidents  err  by  exactly  120  y^ars. 
Two  cycles  in  the  sexagenary  system  of  leCkpning  C9nstitute  120  years,  and  the 
eiqplanation  already  given  toakes  it  eaipy  to  conceive  thi^  drQ|)ping  of  that  length 
of  time  by  recorders  having  4)nly  traditicm  to  giude  them. 

On  the  whole,  whatever  may  be  safd  as  to  ttie  oKrentsfof  early  Japanese  his- 
tory, its  dateft  can  not  be  considered  trustwoi^y  before  thet  beginnifig  of  the 
fifth  century.  There  is  evidejitly  one  other  point  to  be  considered  in  this  con- 
text; namely,  the  introduction  of  writing.  Should  it  appear  that  the  time  when 
the  Japanese  first  began  to  possess  written  records  coincides  with  the  time  when, 
according  to  independent  research,  the  dates  given  in  their  annals  begin  to 
synchronize  with  those  of  Chinese  and  Korean  history,  another  very  important 
landmark  will  be  furnished.  Th^re;isBucb'8iy^n<(hronism,  but  it  is  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  considerations  which  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  For,  although  it 
is  pretty  clearly  establishe{lj;b9^  an  eve^t  which  ocouredjat  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  preluded  the  general  study  of  the  Chihese  language  in  Japan  and 
may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  ta  have  led  to  the  use  of  the  Chinese  script 
in  compiling  historical  records,  still  it  is  even  more  clearly  established  that  from 
a  i^tidi  remoter*  erst  Japan' had'  been  on  terms  of  £fom:e  intimacy  with  her  neigh- 
bours^ China  and  Kbre&,  and  had  exchanged*  i^tten  ^mmudications  with 
themv  softhatithe  aart  of -wHtfaig  was  filssurediy 'faiown  to  h^rUong  befdre  the' 
fif^  Century  of  ^th€^  Christian  era,  to  whatever -servile  6h«  apj^li^d*  itl-'^This 
subject  will  preseiit  itself  agsdn  for  ^xluliidaiioiSiil' mdrd  cohvedient^  6ircitm-' 
staneee. 
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CHAPTER  II 


JAPANESE  MYTHOLOGY 


KAMI  "  ■   '      -,'■■•>■'■     ■•"■■_ 

The  mythological  page  of  &couiitfy '«,^is^i^  l}44fa^.int^^t.QfJtaow3iapMt' 
from,  legendary  relations;  it  affords  indicatifui^.  of ,  t^e^peppt^'B  creed?  apd  £41^ 
uiahes  Uaces  of  the  nation's  gcaeBi&,  Is  Japau'sx^yt^I^gy  there  is^  Bp,^ial 
diffioulty  for  the  interpreter -^adiffiiculty  of  Bom^ncl^fiU'^,  .It^.'iias  b^e9  tie. 
cQDgtant  habit  of  foreign  wrifiera  of  Jftpfta's  stQry:tp  apeak  ot.fti). "  Age.qf  Gods" 
{Kami  no  yo).  But  the  Japanese  word  Kami^  does  not  necessarily  ponv;^. 
any  such  meaning.  It  has  no  divine  import.  We  shall  presently  find  that  of 
the  hundreds  of  families  into  which  Japanese  society  came  to  be  divided,  each 
had  its  Kami,  and  that  he  was  nothi^  taore  than  the  bead  of  the  household. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  Government  was  ci^inmonly  spoken  of  as  O  Kami  (the 
Honourable  Head),  and  a  feudatory  frequently  had  the  tiUe  olKami  of  such  and 
such  a  locality.  Thus  to  translate  Kamihy  "deity"  or  "god"  is  misleading, 
and  as  the  English  language  furbishes  no  exact  equiyatent,  the  best  plan  is  to 
adhere  to  the  original  expression.  -That  plan  14  adopted  in  the  following  brief 
summary  of  Japanese  mythology.  -  -'  -     -- 


-      COSMOGONY .         i 

Japanese  mythology  opens  at  Uie-begiQiiing  of  V  the  heaven  and  the  earth. " 
But  it  makes  no  attempt  to'  account  for  tKe  origin  of  things.  It  introduces  us 
at  once  to  a  "plain  of  high  heaven,"  the  dwelUng,  place  of  these  invisible* 
Kami,  one  of  whom  is  the  great  central  being,  aiid  the  other  two  derive  their 
titles  from  their  productive  attributeaj  But  as  to  wlhat  they  produced  or  how 
they  produced  it,  no  special  indication  to  given.  Thereafter  two  more  Kami 
are  born  from  an  elementary  reedlike  substance  that  sprouts  on  an  inchoate 
earth.     This  is  the  first  reference  to  organic  matter.     The  two  newly  born  Kami 

(1  Much  streaa  is  laid  upon  the  -poiat'Jbj  tbat  moet  «ceaMlie  BcHolar,  Mr.  B.  H.  Chambw 
Isin.) 

I' The  expreesion  here  translated  "invisible"'  has  been  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  the 
Kami  "hid  their  persons,"  i.e.,  died,  but  the  true  meaning  seems  to  be  that  they  were  invisible.] 
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are  invisible  like  thdf  predecessors,  and  like  them  are  not  represented  ss  taking 
any  part  in  the  creation.  They  are  solitary,  unseeable,  and  functionless,  but 
the  evident  idea  is  that  they  have  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  cosmos  than 
^the  Kami  who  came  previously  into  existence,  for  one  of  them  is  named  after 
the  reed^shoot  from  which  he  emanated,  and  to  the  other  is  attributed  the  proper- 
ty of  standing  eternally  in  the  heavens. 

Up  to  this  point  there  has  not  been  any  suggestion  of  measuring  time.  But 
now  the  record  begins  to  speak  of  *' generations.*'  Two  more  solitary  and  in- 
visible beings  are  bom,  one  called  the  Kami  who  stands  eternally  on  earth,  the 
other  the  ''abundant  integrator. ''-  Each  of  these  represents  a  generation,  and 
it  will  be  observed  that  up  to  this  time  no  direct  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
sex.  Now,  however,  five  generations  ensue,  each  consisting  of  two  Kami,  a  male 
and  a  female,  and  thus  the  epithet  ''solitary'^  as  applied  to  the  first  seven  Kami 
becotnes  intelligible.  All  these  generations  are  repres^ted  as  gradually  approx- 
imating  to  the  exercise  of  creative  functions,  for  the  names  ^  become  more  and 
more  suggestive  of  earthly  I'elatiohs.  The  last  couple,  forming  the  fifth  genera^ 
tion,  are  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  appellations  signifying  the  male  Kami  of  desire^ 
and  the  female  Kami  of  desire.  By  all  the  other  Kami  these  two  are  commis- 
sioned to  "make,  consolidate,  and  give  birth  to  the  drifting  land,''  a  jewelled 
spear  being  given  to  them  as  a  token  of  authority,  and  a  floating  bridge  being 
provided  to  carry  them  to  earth.  Izanagi  and  Izanami  thrust  the  spear  down* 
wards  and  stir  the  "brine"  beneath,  with  the  result  that  it  coagulates,  and^ 
dropping  from  the  spear 's  point,  forms  the  first  of  the  Japanese  islands,  Onogoro. 
This  island  they  take  as  the  basis  of  their  future  operations,  and  here  they  be- 
get, by  ordinary  human  processes  —  which  Jtfe  described  without  any  reserva^ 
tions  —  first,  "a  great  number  of  islands,  and  next,  a  great  number  of  Kami.^' 
It  is  related  that  the  first  effort  of  procreation  was  not  successful,  the  outcome 
being  a  leechlike  abortion  and  an  island  of  foam,  the  former  of  which  was  sent 
adrift  in  a  boat  of  reeds.  The  islands-  afterwards  created  form  a  large  part  of 
Japan,  but  between  these  islands  and  the  Kamiy  begotten  in  succession  to  them, 
no  connexion  is  traceable.  In  several  cases  the  names  of  the  Kami  seem  to  be 
personifications  of  natural  objects.  Thus  we  have  the  Kami  of  the  "wind's 
breath,"  of  the  sea,  of  the  rivers,  of  the  "water-gates"  (estuaries  and  ports), 
of  autumn,  of  "foam-calm,"  of  "bubbling  waves,"  of  "water-divisions,"  of 
trees,  of  mountains,  of  moors,  of  valleys,  etc.  But  with  very  rare  exceptions^ 
all  these  Kami  have  no  subsequent  share  in  the  scheme  of  things  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  evidence  that  the  Japanese  were  nature  worshippers. 

A  change  of  niethod  is  now  noticeable.  Hitherto  the  process  of  production 
has  been  creative;  henceforth  the  method  is  transformation  preceded  by  de- 
struction. Izanami  dies  in  giving  birth  to  the  Kami  of  fire,  and  her  body  is 
disintegrated  into  several  beings,  as  the  male  and  female  Kami  of  metal  moun- 
tains, the  male  and  female  Kami  of  viscid  clay,  the  female  Kami  of  abundant 
food,  and  the  Kami  of  youth;  while  from  the  tears  of  Izanagi  as  he  laments  her 
decease  is  born  the  female  Kami  of  lamentation.  Izanagi  then  turns  upon  the 
child,  the  Kami  of  fire,  which  has  cost  Lsanami  her  life,  and  cuts  off  its  head; 
whereupon  are  bom  from  the  blood  that  stains  his  sword  and  spatters  the  rocks 
eight  Kami,  whose  nam^s  are  all  suggestive  of  the  violence  that  called  them  into 
^stence.  An  equal  number  of  Kami^  all  having  sway  over  mountains,  are  born 
from  the  head  and  body  of  the  slaughtered  child. 

[^  The  Kami  of  mud-earth;  the  Kami  of  germ-integration;  the  Kami  of  the  great  place; 
the  Kami  of  the  perfect  exterior,  etc.] 
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At  this  point  an  intereatiog  episode  ia  recorded.  Izaiuigi  visits  the  ''land 
of  ni^t,"  with  the  hope  of  recovering  his  sppuse.^  He  urges  her  to  return,  as 
the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  is  noi^  yet  completed.  She  replies  that, 
unhappily  having  already  eaten  within  the  portals  of  the  land  of  night,  she  naay 
not  emerge  without  the  pennission  of  the  Kami  ^  of  the  underworld,  and  she 
conjures  him,  while  she  is  seeking  that  permission,  not  to  attempt  to  look  on  her 
face.  He,  however,  weary  of  waiting,  breaks  off  one  of  the  large  teeth  of  the 
comb  that  holds  his  hair  ^  and,  lighting  it,  uses  it  as  a  torch.  He  finds  Izanami's 
body  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  amid  the  decaying  remains  eight  Kami  of 
thunder  have  been  born  and  are  dwelling.  Izanagi,  horrified,  turns  and  flees, 
but  Izanami,  enraged  that  she  has  been  ''put  to  shame,"  sends  the  "hideous 
hag  of  hades"  to  pursue  him.^  He  obtains  respite  twice;  first  by  throwing 
down  his  head-Kiress,  which  is  converted  into  grapes,  and  then  casting  away  his 
comb,  which  is  transformed  into  bamboo  sprouts,  and  while  the  hag  stops  to 
eat  these  delicacies,  he  flees.  Then  Izanami  sends  in  his  pursuit  the^  eight 
Kami  of  thunder  with  fifteen  hundred  warriors,  of  the  underworld.*  He  holds 
them  off  for  a  time  by  brandishing  his  sword  behind  him,  and  finally,  on  reach- 
ing the  pass  from  the  nether  to  the  upper  world,  he  finds  three  peaches  growing 
there  with  which  he  pelts  his  pursuers  and  drives  them  back.  The  peaches  are 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  "divine  fruit,"  and  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  there- 
after helping  all  living  people  ^  in  the  central  land  .of  "reed  plains"*  as  they 
have  helped  Izanagi. 

This  curious  legend  does  not  end  here.  Finding  that  the  hag  of  hades,  the 
eight  Kami  of  thunder,  and  the  fifteen  hundred  warriors  have  all  been  repulsed, 
Izanami  herself  goes  in  pursuit.  But  her  way  is  blocked  by  a  huge  rock  which 
Izanagi  places  in  the  "even  pass  of  hades,"  and  from  the  confines  of  the  two 
worlds  the  angry  pair  exchange  messages  of  final  separation,  she  threatening 
to  kill  a  thousand  folk  daily  in  his  land  if  he  repeats  his  acts  of  violence,  and  he 
declaring  that,  in  such  event,  he  will  retaliate  by  causing  fifteen  hundred  to  be 
bom. 

In  all  this,  no  mention  whatever  is  found  of  the  manner  in  which  human 
beings  come  into  existence:  they  make  their  appearance  upon  the  scene  as  though 
they  were  a  primeval  part  of  it.  Izanagi,  whose  return  to  the  upper  world  takes 
place  in  southwestern  Japan,^  now  cleanses  himself  from  the  pollution  he  has 
incurred  by  contact  with  the  dead,  and  thus  inaugurates  the  rite  of  purification 
practised  to  this  day  in  Japan.  The  Records  describe  minutely  the  process  of 
his  unrobing  before  entering  a  river,  and  we  learn  incidentally  that  he  wore  a 
girdle,  a  skirt,  an  upper  garment,  trousers,  a  hat,  bracelets  on  each  arm,  and  a 
necklace,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  footgear.  Twelve  Kami  are  born  from 
these  various  articles  as  he  discards  them,  but  without  exception  these  addi- 
tions to  Japanese  mythology  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scheme  of  the 
universei:  their  titles  appear  to  be  wholly  capricious,  and  apart  from  figuring 

[^  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  identity  of  this  incident  with  the  legend  of 
Orpheus  and  Kunrdice.] 

p  It  will  be  observed  that  we  hear  of  these  Kami  now  for  the  first  time.] 

P  This  is  an  obvious  example  of  a  charge  often  preferred  against  the  compilers  of  the 
Records  —  that  they  infecred  the  manners  and  eustonu  of  remote  antiquity  from  those  of  their 
own  time.] 

I*  Again  we  have  here  evidence  that  the  story  of  creation,  as  told  in  the  Records,  is  not 
supposed  to  be  complete.  It  says  nothing  as  to  how  the  denisena  of  the  u&derWorld  came  in- 
to existence.] 

P  The  first  mention  of  himian  beings.] 

[•  This  epithet  is  jriven  to  Japan.] 

P  At  Himuka  in  Kyushu,  then  called  Tsukushi.] 
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once  upon  the  pages  of  the  Records  they  have  no  dlaim  to  notiee.  The  sam9 
may  be  said  of  eleven  among  fourte^i  KaJmi  thereafter  born  from  the  pbllution 
which  Izanagi  washes  off  in  a  river. 

But  the  last  three  of  these  newly  created  beings  act  a  promment  part  in  the 
sequel  of  the  story.  They  are  the  "heaven-shining  Kami"  (Amaterasu*o-mi*- 
Kami),  commonly  spdcen  of  as  the  ''goddess  of  the  Sun;"  the  Kami  of  the 
Moon,  and  the  Kami  of  force.^  Izanagi  expresses  much  Satisfaction  at  the 
begetting  of  these  three.  He  hands  his  necklace  to  the  Kami  of  the  Sun  and 
commissicms  her  to  rule  the  **  plain  of  heavenf  he  confers  upon  the  Kami  of  the 
Moon  the  dominion  of  night,  and  he  appoints  the  Kami  of  force  (Susanoo)  to 
rule  the  sea-plain.  The  Kami  of  the^un  aad  the  Kami  of  the  Moon  proceed 
at  once  to  their  appointed  task,  but  the  Kami  of  force,  though  of  mature  age 
and  wearing  a  long  beard,  neglects  his  duty  and  falls  to  weeping,  wailing,  and 
fuming.  Izanagi  inquires  the  cause  of  his  discontent^  and  the  dik>bedient 
Kami  replies  that  he  prefers  death  to  the  office  assigned  him;  whereupon  he  is 
forbidden  to  dwell  in  the  same  land  with  Izanagi  and  has  to  make  his  abode  in 
Omi  province.  Then  Tie  forms  the  idea  of  visiting  tiie  "plain  of  high  heaven" 
to  bid  farewell  to  his  sister,  the  goddess  of  the  Sun. 

But  his  journey  is  attended  with  such  a  shaking  of  mountains  and  seething 
of  rivers  that  the  goddess,  informed  of  his  recalcitrancy  and  distrusting  his 
purpose,  makes  preparations  to  receive  him  in  warlike  guise,  by  dressing  her 
hair  in  male  fashion  (i.e.  binding  it  into  knots),  by  tying- up  her  skirt  into  the 
shape  of  trousers,  by  winding  a  string  of  five  hundred  curved  jewels  round  her 
head  and  wrists,  by  slinging  on  her  ba^k  two  quivers  containing  a  thousand 
arrows  and  five  hundred  arrows  respeetivelyj  by  drawing  a  guard  on  her  left 
forearm,  and  by  providing  herself  with  a  bow  and  a  sword; 

The  Records  and  the  Chronicles  agree  in  iisoribing  to  her  such  an  exercise  of 
resolute  force  that  she  stamps  her  feet  into  the  ground  as  though  it  had  been 
soft  snow  and  scatters  the  earth  about.  Susanoo,  however,  disavows  all. evil 
intentions,  and  agrees*  to  prove 'liis  mbcerHy  by  taking  an  oath  and*  engaging  in 
a  ITami-producing  coinx>etltion,  the  condition' ibeing  that  if  his' offspring  be 
female,  the  fact  shall  befar  condemnatory  import,  but  if  male,  the  verdict  shall 
be  in  his  favour*  Fbt  the  purpose  of  thla  trial,  they  stand  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  river  (the  Milky  Way).  Susanoo  hands  his  sword  to  Amaterasu-o^mi-Eami, 
who  breaks  it  into  three  pieces,  chews  the  fragments,  and  blowing  them  from 
her  mouth,  produces  three  female  Kami,  She  then  lends  her  string  of  five 
hundred  jewels  to  Susanoo  and,  he,  in  turn,  crunches  them  in  his  mouth  and 
blows  out  the  fragments  which  are  transformed  into  five  ms^le  Kami.  The 
beings  thus  strangely  produced  have  comparatively  close  connexions  with  the 
mundane  scheme,  for  the  three  female  Kami  -^  euphoniously  designated.  Kami 
(A  the  torrent  inist,  Kami  of  the  beautiful  island,  and  Kami  of  the  cascade "— r 
become  tutelary  goddesses  of  the  shrines  in  Chikuzen  province  (or  the  saciied 
island  Itsuku-shima),  and  two  of  the  male  Kami  become  ancestors  of  seven 
and  twelve  families,  respectively,  of  hereditary  nobles. 

On  the  "high  plain  of  heaven,"  however,  trouble  is  riot  allayed.  The  Sun 
goddess  judges  that  since  female  Kami  woto  produced  from  the  fragments  of 
Susanoo 's  sword  and  male  Kami  from  her  own  string  of  jewels,  the  test  which 
he  himself  proposed  has  resulted  in  his  conviction;  but  he^  repudiating  that 
verdict,  proceeds  to  break  down  the  divisions  6f  the  riee^fields  laid  out  by  the 

{1  Mr.  Chamberlain  translates  the  title  of  this  i^om  ^'forave,  ewif  t,  impetuous,  male,  august- 

.    J  :  .  •     . 
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goddess,  to  fill  up  the  ditches^  and  to  defile  the  palace-^  details  which  suggest 
either  that;  according  to  Japaniase  tradition^  heaven  has  its  agriculture  and 
architecture  just  as  earth  has,  or  that  the  "plain  of  high  heaven"  was  really 
the  name  of  a  place  in  the  Far  Eaat.  The  Sun  goddess  makes  various  excuses 
for  her  brother 's  lawless  conduct,  but  he  is  not  to  be  placated^  His  next  exploit 
is  to  fiay  a  piebald  horse  and  throw  it  throughi  a  hole  which  he  breaks  in  the 
roof  of  the  hall  where  the  goddess  is  weaving  garments  for  the  Kami,  In  the 
alarm  thus  created,  the  goddess  ^  is .  wounded  by  her  shuttle,  :vifaereupon  she 
retires  into  a  cave  and  places  a  rock  at  the  entrance,  so  that  darkness  falls  upon 
the  "plain  of  high  heaven "  and  upon  the  islands  of  Japan,^  to  the  consternation 
of  the  Kami  of  evil,  whose  voices  are  heard  like  the  buzzing  of  swarms  of  files. 

Then  follows  a  scene  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  in  all  the  mythological 
legends;  a  scene  which  was  the  origin  of  the  sacred  dance  in  J^pan  and  which 
furnished  to  artists  in  later  ages  a  frequent  motive.  The  "eight  hundred 
myriads"  of  Kami-— so  numerous  have  the  denizens  of  the  "plain  of  high 
heaven"  unaccountably  become  —  assemble  in  the  bed  of  the  "tranquil  river"' 
to.  confer  about  a  means  of  enticing  the  goddess  from.  :lxer  retirement.  They 
"entrust  the  duty  of  forming  a  plan  to  the  Kdmi  of  "  thought  combination,"  now 
heard  of  for  the  first  time  as  a  son  of  one  of  the  two  producing  Kami,,  who,  with 
the  "great  central"  Kami,  constituted  the  ori^al  trinity  of  heav^mly  flenizen& 
This  deity  gathers  together  a  number  of  barn-yard  fowl  to  signal  sunrise^  places 
the  Kami  of  the  "strong  arm "  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  into  which  the  goddess 
has  retired,  obtains  iron  from  the  "mines  of  heaven"  and  causes  it.  to  b^  forged 
into  an  "eight-foot"  mirror,  appoints  two  Kami  to  procure  from  Mount  Kagu 
a"five^hundred  branched"  mkdhi  tree  {deyera  Japanica),  from  whose  branches 
the  mirror  together  with  a  "five-hundred, beaded"  s^ing  of  curved  jewels  and 
blue  and  :  white  streamers  of  hempen  cloth  and  pap^r-mulberry  <;loth'  are 
suspended,  and  causes  divination  to  be  performed  j  with  the  shoulder  blade  of  a 
stag.-  .;  ••   I  •   -•■ 

Then,  while  a  grand  liturgy;  is  recifeditbe  "heaven^tartling"  Kami,  bavjiog 
girdled  herself  with  moss,  crowned  her  head  irith  a  Wreath  of  spindly-tree  leaves 
and  gathered  a  bouquet  of  bamboo  grass,  mounts  upon  a  hollow  wpoa^n  vessel 
and  dances,  stamping  so  that  the  wood  redounds  and  reciting  ^he  ten  numerals 
repeatedly.  Then  the  "eight-hundred  myriad"  Kami  laugh  iniMiison,  so  that 
the  "plain  of  high  heaven"  shakes  with  the  sound,  and  the  Su;n^goddes^  sur- 
prised that  such  gaiety  should  prevail  in  her  absence,  looks  out  from  the  cave 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  She  is  taunted  by  the  dancer,  who  tell^  iiep  that  la  great- 
er than  she  is  present,  and  the  mirror  being  thmat  before  h^r,  she  gradually 
oomes  forward,  gazing  into  it  with  astonishmient;  whereupon  the  K^mi  i>t  the 
^'strong  arm"  grasps  her  hand  and  drags  her  out,  while  two  other  Kami* 
stretch  behind  her  a  rope  made  of  straw,  puUed  up  by  the  roota,^  to  prevent  her 
return,  and  sunshine  once  more  floods  the  "plain  of  high  heaven." 

* 

4  •  »  » 

•  '  f  . 

P  According  to  the  Records,  it  is  the  attendants  of  the  goddess  that  suffer  injury.] 
p  Referring  to  this  episode,  Aston  writes  in  his  Nihongi :  **  Amaterasu-&-mi-Kami  is  throurii- 
out  the  greater  part  of  this  narrative  an  anthropomorphic  deity,  with  little  that  is  spjecially 
characteristic  of  her  solar  f  utictions.  Here,  however,  it  is  plainly  the  sun  itself  which  .witholas 
its  light  and  leaves  the  world  to  darkness.  This  inconsistency,  which  has  greatly  exercised 
the  native  theologians,  is  not  peculiar  to  Japanese  myth.'*] 

p  The  Milky  Way.]  x    v     ,.      ^^ 

I*  These  two  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Kami  of  the  Nakatomi  an^  the  Inuhe  .hereditary 

corporations,  who  may  be  described  as  the  high  priests  of  the  indigenous  cult  of  Japan.] 
I*  This  kind  of  rope  —  cslled  shime^nawa,  an  abbreviation  of  ahiri-kume-nawa  —  may  be 

seen  festooning  the  portals  of  any  Shinto  shrine.]  i 
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The  details  of  this  curious  legend  desierv^  attention  forthe  sikke  of  their  dose 
relatioa  to  the  observances  of  the  ShirUd  cult.  Moreover,  the  mythology  now 
takes  a  new  departure.  At  the  time  of  Izanagi  's  return  from  hades,  vague  ref- 
erence is  made  to  human  beings^  but  after  Susanoo's  departure  from  the  '^  plain 
of  high  heaven,"  he  is  repries^ted  as  holding  direct  converse  with  them«  There 
is  fm  interlude  which  deals  with  the  foodstuffs  of  mortals.  Punished  with  a 
fine  of  a  great  number  of  tables  ^  of  votive  offerings,  his  beard  cut  ofiF;  and  the 
nails  of  his*  fingers  and  toes  pulled  outr,  Susanoo  is  sentenced  to  expulsdcm  from 
heaven.  He  seeks  sustenance  from  the  Kami  of  food,  and  she  responds  by 
taking  from  the  orifices  of  her  body  various  kinds  of  viands  which  she  offers  to 
him.  But  he,  deeming  himself  insulted,  kills  her,  whereupon  from  her  corpse 
are  bom  rice,  millet,  small  and  large  beans,  and  barley.  These  are  taken  by 
one  of  the  two  Kami  of  production^  and  by  him  they  are  caused  to  be  used  as 
seecis. 

Thereafter  Susanoo  descends  to  a  place  at  the  headwaters  of  the  riv^  Hi 
(Isumo  province).  Seeing  a  chop-stick  float  down  the  stream,  he  infers  the 
existence  of  people  higher  up  the  river,  and  going  in  search  of  them,  finds  an 
old  man  and  an  old  woman  laifienting  over  and  caressing  a  girl.  The  old  man 
«iyd  that  he  is  an  earthly  Kami,  mn,  of  the  Kami  of  mountains,  who  was  one 
of  the  thirty-five  Kami  borne  by  laanami  before  her  departure  for  hades.  He 
explains  that  he  had  originally  eight  daughters,  but  that  every  year  an  eight- 
fork^  serpent  has  oome  from  the  country  of  Koshi  and  devoured  one  of  the 
maidens,  so  that  there  remains  only  Lady  Wonderful,  whose  time  to  share 
her  sisters'  fate  is  mow  at  hand.  It  is  a  huge  monster,  extending  over  eight 
valleys  and  ei^t  hilte,  its  eyes  red  like  winter  cherries,  its  belly  bloody  and 
inflamed,  and  its  back  overgrown  with  moss  and  conifers.  Susanoo,  having 
annoimced  himself  as  the  brother  of  the  Sun  goddess,  receives  Lady  Wonder- 
ful and  at  once  transforms  her  into  a  comh  which  he  places  in  his  hair.  He  then 
instincts  the  old  man  and  his  wife  to  build  a  fence  with  eight  gates,  placing  in 
every  gate  a  vat  of  rice  wine. 

Presently  the  serpent  arrives,  drinks  the  wine,  and  laying  down  its  heads 
to  sleep,  is  cut  to  pieces  by  Susanoo  with  his  ten-span  sabre.  In  the  body  of 
the  serpent  the  hero  finds  a  sword,  ''great  and  sharp, "  which  he  sends  to  the 
Sun  goddess,  at  whose  shrine  in  Ise  it  is  subsequently  found  and  given  to  the 
famous  warrior,  Yamikto-dake,  whto  he  is  setting  out  on  his  expedition  against 
the  Kuniaso  of  the  north.  The  sword  is  known  as  the  "  Herb-queller.''  Susanoo 
then  builds  for  himself  and  Lady  Wonderful  a  palace  at  Suga  in  Izumo,  and 
composes  a  celebrated  verse  of  Japanese  poetry.  ^  Sixth  in  descent  from  the 
offspring  of  this  union  is  the  ^*Rami  of  the  great  land,"  called  also  the  "Great- 
Name  Possessor, "  or  the  ''Kami  of  the  reed  plains, "  or  the  ''Kami  of  the  eight 
thousand  spears, ''  or  the  **  Kami  of  the  great  land  of  the  living,  **  the  last  name 
being  antithetical  to  Susanoo 's  title  of  "Ruler  of  Hades." 

Several  legends'  are  attached  to  the  name  of  this  multinominal  being  — 
legends  in  part  romantic,  in  part  supernatural,  and  in  part  fabulous.  HJs 
eighty  brethren  compd  him  to  act  as  their  servant  when  they  go  to  seek  the 
hand  of  Princess  Yakainl  of  Inaba.    But  on  the  way  he  succours  a  hare,  which 

P  The  efferingi  of  Ibod  ja  rdigious  eerrices  were  always  placed  up(m  8mall,-low  tables.] 

p  "Many  clouds  arise, 
''On  ail  sides  a  manifold  fence, 
"To  receive  within  it  the  spouse, 
■  • '    •  "They  fbrm  a  manifold  fence  — 

"Ah!  that  manifold  fence."!  »    ^ 


CHAPTER  III 
JAPANESE  MYTHOLOGY   {Continued) 

THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  JAPAN 

The  dividing  line  between  mythological  tradition  and  historical  legend  ia 
Qow  reached.  It  will  have  been  observed  that,  after  the  descent  of  Susanoo, 
the  Kami  on  the  "plain  of  high  heaven"  took  no  further  part  in  "making"  or 
"ruling"  the  "ever  fruitful  land  of  reed-covered  moors,  and  luxuriant  rice- 
fields,"  as  Japan  was  called.  Everything  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Susanoo,  the 
insubordinate  Kami,  Vvho  had  been  expelled  from  heaven  for  his  destructive 
violence.  His  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation,  the  Great-Name  Possessor, 
now  held  supreme  sway  over  the  islands,  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  his 
own  relations,  his  seat  of  power  being  in  the  province  of  Izumo.  At  this  juncture 
the  goddess  of  the  Sun  decided  that  a  sovereign  should  be  sent  down  to  govern 
the  land  of  many  islands,  and  she  chose  for  this  purpose  the  son  of  the  eldest ' 
of  the  five  Kami  bom  from  her  necklace  during  the  procreation  competition 
with  Susanoo. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  reduce  the  country 
to  order,  observation  having  shown  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  tumult.  For  that 
purpofie  the  second  of  the  five  necklace  Kami  —  considered  "  the  most  heroic  " 
of  all  the  beings  on  the  "plain  of  high  heaven"  —  was  despatched.  But  he 
"curried  favour"  with  the  Grea1>-Name  Possessor  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
tlap^n.  At  the  end  of  three  years,'  seeing  that  he  had  not  returned,  it  was 
decided  by  the  Kami  in  council  to  send  another  envoy,  the  Heavenly  Young 
Prince.  But  he  proved  even  more  disloyal,  for  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Great-Name  Possessor,  famous  for  her  beauty,^  aiid  planning  to  succeed  his 
father>in-law  as  sovereign  of  the  land,  remained  in  Izumo  for  eight  years.  A- 
third  conclave  of  the  Kami  was  now  convened  by  the  Sun  goddess  and  her 
coadjutor,  the  Great-Producing  Kami,*  and  they  decided  to  despatch  a  pheasant 
to  make  observations. 

]}  This  Kanri  iDtUTied  a  daughter  of  one  tA  the  tvo  Great-FToducini;  Kami  who  bdonged 
to  the  original  trinity,  and  who  co-operates  with  the  Sun  goddess  throughout,] 
[*  This  is  the  first  mention  of  a  measure  of  time  in  the  Recorda,] 
I'  6h0  was  called  Princesa  UaderahnuDg,  because  her  beauty  ebone  tfaroo^  her  raiment.) 
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The  bird  flew  down  and  lit  on  a  cassia  tree  at  the  gate  of  the  Heavenly 
Young  Prince's  dwelling,  whereupon  the  prince,  atthe  inabigation  of  a  female 
spy,  taking  a  bow  given  to  him  originally  by  the  Great-Producing  Kantif  shot 
a  shaft  which  pierced  the  bird's  bosom,  and^  reaching  the  Milky  Way  where 
sat  the  Sun  goddess  and  the  Great^Producing  Kami,  was  recognised  by  tiie 
latter,  who  threw  it  back  to  earth,  decreeing  that  it  ^houid  strike  the  prince 
were  he  guilty  of  1a:«ason,  and  leave  him  unharmed  if  the  blood  on  the  arrow 
was  that  of  the  earthly  Kami  whom  he  had  be^i  sent  to  quelL-  Thet  abaft 
struck  the  prince  and  killed  him. 

At  this  point  the  course  of  <  the  history  is  interrupted  by  an  unintelligible 
description  of  the  resulting  obsequies  —  held  in  heaven  according  to  the  Chron* 
ides,  on  earth  according  to  the  Redwrds.  Wild  gtese,  herons,  kin^sh^s^  spar^ 
lows^  and  pheasants  were  the  principal  offieiators;  the  mourning  rites,  which 
included  singing,  and  dancing,^  continued  for  eight  days  and  iei^^t  liights,  and 
the  proceedings  were  rudely. interrupted  by  the  prince's  brother-in-law,  who^ 
coming  to  condole  and  being  mistaken  for  the  deceased,  is  so  enraged  by  the 
error  that  he  draws  his  sword,  cuts  down  the  mortuary  house,  and  kicks  away 
the  pieces. 

These  two  failures  did  not  deter  the  Great-Producing  Kami  and  the  Sun 
goddess.  They  again  took  counsel  with  the  other  beings  on  the  "plain  of  high 
lieaven,"  and  it  was  decided  to  have  recourse  to  the  Kami  born  from  the  blood 
that  dropped  from  Izanagi's  sword  when  he  slew  the  Kami  of  fii*e.  ■  To  one  of 
these  ^-  the  Kami  of  courage  —  the  mission  of  subduing  the  land  of  many  is- 
lands was  entrusted,  and  associated  with  him  in  the  woi^k  was  the  £am'of 
boats,  a  son  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami.  The  two  descended  to  Izumo.  Th^y 
carried  sworcfe  ten  hand-breadths  long,  and  having  planted  these  upside 'down^ 
they  seated  themselves  on  the  points  and  deli<v^d  their  message  to  i  the  Oreat* 
Name  Possessor,  requiring  him^to  declare  whether  or  not  he  Woikid  abdicate  in 
i  favour  of  the  newly  named  sovereign.  ^  ;■ 

1      The  Great-Name  Possessor  relplied  that  he  must  consult  his  son,  who  was 
'  absent  on  a  hunting  expedition.    Accordingly,  the  Kami  of  boats  went  to  seek 
Imn,  and,  on  being  conducted  into  his  father's  pi*esence,  tb^lattci'  declared  his 
willingness  to  surrender;  sealing  the  declaration  by*  «hidde.^    There  remained, 
then,  only  the  second  sbnof  the  Oreat^Name  Posiessor  to  be  consulted.  *  He 
did  not  submit  so  easily.    Relying  on  his  great  strength,  he  chfcU^ged  the  Kami 
of  courage  to  a  trial  of  hand  grasping:    But  when  he  touched  the  K&mi  ^s  hand 
i  it  turned  first  into  ah  icicle  and  then  into?  a  swotxi^bldde,  whereas  his  own  handj 
I  when  seized  by  the  Kami,  was  drushed  And  thrown  aside  like  a  yoiing  reed.    He 
fled  away  in  terror,  and  was  pursued  by  the  Kumi  as  far  as  the  ^distant  prov- 
ince of  Shinano,  when  he  saved  his  life  by  making  formal  submission  and  prom- 
ising not  to  contravene  the  decision  of  his  father  attd  elder  brother. 

Then  the  Great-Name  Possessor,  having  "lost  his  son5s>  on  whom  he  relied," 
agreed  to  abdicate  provided  that  a  shrine?  wei^  built  inmemofy  of  him,  '-harr-^ 
ing  its  piHars  made  stout  on  the  nethermost  rock-bottom,  and  its  cross-beams 
raised  to  the  ^plain  of  high  hciaven/"*    He  handed  over  the'  broad^-bladed 


1^  It  baa  been  oonjebttired,  with  mmoh  probability,  that  this  singmg  and  daaoing  was  a 
oeremony  in' imitation  of  th?  rites  performed  to  entice  ther  Sun  goddess  trom  her  cave.  Xhe 
motive  was  to  resuscitate  the  dead  J  '  .         .    i  n 

P  He  stepped  on  the  side  of  his  boat  so  as  to  upset- it,  and  with  han^  oiiossed  be^iind  hiis 
'hack  sank  into  the  sea.] 

p  Thishyperb<^<^ilaAguageiflufltrat«ftthdt(me  of  the  i{60ard<  and  ^^  Applied 

•to  the  comparatively  hiunble  buildings  that  served  for  residences  in  ancient  Japan,  the 
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spear  which  bad  assisted  him  to  pacnfy  th&  land,  abd  deolaring  that  if  he  offered 
resistance,  all  the  earthly  Kami,  too,  would  certainly  resist,  he  ''hid  in  the  eighty 
road-windings/' 

Thu6)  already  in  the  eighth  century  when  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles 
were  compiled,  suicide  after  defeat  ia  battle  had  become  a  recognized  practice. 
The  submission  and  self-inflicted  death  of  the  Oreikt-Name  Possessor  did  noty 
however,  save  his  followers.  Ail  ihe  rebellious  Kami  were  put  to  the  sword  by 
the  envoys  from  the  ''plain  of  high  heaven.''  This  chapter  of  the  annals  ends 
with  an  account  of  the  shrine  erected  in  memory  of  the  Great-NamQ  Possessor. 
It  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  grandson  of  the  Kami  bom  to  Izanagi  and 
Izanami,  who  is  represented  as  declaring  that  he  ''would  continue  drilling  fire 
for  the  Kami's  kitchen  until  the  soot  hung  down  eight  hand-breadths  from  the 
rbof  of  the  slu'ine  of  the  Great-Producing  Kami  and  tmtil  the  earth  below  was 
baked  to  its  nethermost  rocks;  and  that  with  the  fire  thus  drilled  he  would 
cook  for  him  the  fish  brought  in  by  the  fi^ermeh,  and  present  them  to  him  in 
baskets  woven  of  split  bamboos  which  would  bend  beneath  their  weight." 

THE  DESCENT  UPON  TSUKUSHI 

■ 

It  had  been  ori^nally  intended  that  tfa^  dominion,  of  Japan  should  be  given 
to  the  senior  of  the  five  Kami  bom  of  the  five-^hundred-jewel  string  qf  the  Sun 
goddess.  But  during  the  interval  devoted  to  bringing  the  land  to  a  state  of 
submission,  this  Kami's  spouse,  the  Princess  of ,  the  Myriad  Looms  of  the 
Luxuriant  Dragon-fly  Island,^  had  borne  a  son,  Hikoho  no  Ninigi,  (Rice-Ears 
of  Buddy  Plenty),  and  this  boy  having  now  grown  to  m£kn  's  estate,  it  was  decid- 
ed to  send  him  as  ruler  of  Japan.  A  number  of  Kami  w;ere  attached  to  him  as 
guards  and  assistants,  among  them  being  the  Kami  of /'thought  oombination," 
who  conceived  the  plan  for  enticing  the  SUn  goddess  from  her  cave  and  who 
occupied  the  position  of  chief  councillor  in  the  conclave  of  high  heaven;  the 
female'  Kami  who  danced  before,  th^  eave;  the  femfJe /iCam  ,who  forged  the 
mirror^  and,  in  shorty  all  the  Kami  who  assisted  in  mstoring  light  to  the  world. 
There  were  also  entrusted  to  the  new  sovereign  the  curved-jewel  chaplet  of  the 
Sun  goddess,  the  mirror  that  had  h^ped  to  entice  her,  and  the  sword  (herb* 
queller)  which  Susanoo  had  taken  from  the  body  of  the  eight-headed  serpent. 

These  three  objects  thenceforth  became  the  three  sabred  things  of  Japan. 
Strict  injunction  wad  given  that  the  mirror  was  to  be  regarded  and  reverenced 
exactly  as  though  it  was  .the  spirit  of  the  Sun  goddess^  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Kami  of  'Hhought  combination''  should  administer  the  affairs  of  the  new 
kingdom.  The  fact  is  also  to  be  noted  that  iMBong  the  Kami  attached  to 
Hikoho  no  Ninigi's  person,  five.  ^- three  male  and  two  female— are  designated 
by  the  Records  as  ancestors  and  ancestresses  of  as  many  hereditary  corporations, 
a  distinctive  feature  of  the  early  Japan's  polity.  As  to  the  manner  of  Hikoho 
no  Ninigi's  joumey  to  Japan,  the  Chronicks  stay  that  l^e  Great-Producing 
Kami  threw  the  coverlet  of  his  eouch  over  him  and  caused  hinji  to  cleave  his 
way  downwards  through  the  clouds;  but  the  ifdcords  allege  that  he  descended 
*'shut  up  in  the  floating  bridge  of  heaven." 

The  point  has  some  interest  as  furnishing  a  traditional  trace  of  the  nature 

of  this  so-called  invasion  of  Japan,  and  as  helping  to  confirm  the  theory  that 

description  in  the  text  is  curiously  exagferated.  The  phrase  here  quoted  finds  frequent 
reproouction  in  the  Shinto  rituals.] 

[*•  '*  Dragon-fly  Islknd  '^  was  a  name  anciently  ffiv&x  to  Japan  on  aocountof  the  countary  'a 
shape.) 
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the  "floating  hridge  of  heaTeQf'Vfcom  wfaioh  Ittknagi  thrust  his  E^)ear  doinni- 
wards  into  the  brine  tof  ohaoBi  was  oothing  more  than  a  boat.  It  will  natural* 
ly  be  supposed  that  as  Hikobo  no  Ninigi  'a  migration  to  Japan  was  in  the  sequel 
of  a  long  campaign  having  its  main  field  in  the  province  of  Izumo,  his  immediate 
destination  would  have  been  that  province,  where  a  th|:one  was  waiting  to  be 
occupied  by  him,  and  where  he  knew  that  a  rich  region  existed.  But  the 
Records  and  the  CftromcIe8  agree  in^statiog  that  he  descended  on  Kiiishima- 
yama  ^  in  Tsukusfai,  wbicb  is  the  ancient  namd  of ithe  islandi<^j  Kyushu.  This 
is  one  ol  the  first  eight  islands  begotten  by  laani^  and  leanami.  Hence  the 
alternative  name  for  Japan; ''Land  of  the  Eight  Great  Iskmds."  : 

It  was,  moreover,  to  a  river  of  Tsukusbi  that  Izanagi  repaijced  to  cleanse 
himself  from  the  poUution:  of  hades.  >  But  between  Kyudxti  (Tsukusbi)  and 
Ijiumo  the  interval  is  immense,  and.it  is  accentuated  by  observing  .that  the 
mouQA»atn  Kirtshiiina^  spe<si^ly.i»enli6ned  in  the  stoiy,  raises  its  twin  pteks  at 
the  head  of  the  Bray,  of  Kagtehima  in  the  extreme  touth  of  Kyushu.  There  is 
vary  great  difficiiU^Jn  <;onceirKBig  that  an  army  whose  ultimate  destination  was 
Izumo  should  have  ddiberately- embarked  on  the  shoro.  of  Kagpshima*  The 
landing  of  Ninigi  —  his  full  namls  need  not  be  repeated  -^  was  made  with  all 
precautioiHs,  the  van^of  his  army  (hume)  being  commanded  by  the  ancestor  of 
the  men  who  tiienoeforth  h^ld  the.highestmilitairy  rsucik  (dtomo)  thi^ughmany 
oenturies,  andtheanns  carried -being,  bows^arrowsy  and  swords.^  , 

All  the  annals,  agree  in  au^^ting  that  the  bewoomers  had  no  knowledge  6t 
the  locaUty,ibut  whereas  one  account  makes  Ninigi  consult  and^obtaii^  piermis- 
sionirom  toinhabitaat  of  d^he  place,,  another  represents  him  as  e^lpressing  satis- 
faction that  the  region  ^ay  opposite  to^  Kara  (Korea)  and  received  the  beams  of 
the  riding  and  the  setting,  gun,  quatifications  which  it  is  not  easy  to  associate 
with  aaay  part)  of  southern  Kyufltvu.  >  • 

At  all  /events  he; built  for. himedf  a  palace.^  aoeordajace  wHh  the  orthodox 
formula  —  its  pillars  made  stout  on  the  nethermost  irock*bottam  and  itsi  erosQ- 
beajnd  made  high  to  the  .plain  oif  heaven: — and  apparently  abandoned  all  idea 
of:proceedingito  Isumov  Presently  he  eiicoimtered  a  beautiful  gi^l.  She  gave 
her  name^fiiiBnlliaiit  Blossom,, luid  desoibed  herself  :a&l  the  daughter  of  ih^KaiHi 
of  mountains  -r-  one4>f  ti^e  thirty-fii^e  bdiig»begotiten.by  Ijsinagi  and  Iztoitm^  -^ 
who  wMld  aeisDiF  to  have 'been  thaa  living  in  Tsukushi,  and  who  gladly  consents 
to  give  BriUiant  Bioss&m.^:  He  sent  wHh  her  a  plentiful  dower^r-many  '^ta- 
bles "  '  of  m^Qhandiae  t-*-  Jpiut  he.  sent  also  her  elder  sister,  Enduring-as>-Rdck, 
a  maiden  so.  ill  f  aimu):^-  that  Ninigi  dismiteed  her  with  disgust,  thus^  .provoliing 
the  curse  of  the  Katm  id  mountains^  who,  declared  that  had  his  ^elder  daughter 
been  welcomed,  the  liv.esof  the  heavenly  sovev^signs  ^. would  have  been  aa  long 
as  her  name  suggested^  rbut  that  since  she  had  beea  treated  :with  oontiuneLy ,  their 
span  of  existeadice  Would-be  comparatively  short.  Presently  Brilliant  Blossom 
became  enc^^miet  Her  lord,  however,  thinking  tiiat' sufficient  tame  had  not 
elapsed.for  spuehi.ajj'esult,'  sii^pected  h^r;b£  infidelity  with -one  of  the  earthly 
Kami,  ^  whereupon  Ae  challenged  the  jotrdeal  oiStefSJuA  building  ^  pai;tuxitiQn 

P  Takactiho^ake  is  oftQn  spofeen  of  as  the  mountain  thus  66lebrat6d,  but  Takachiho  is 
only  tb^'^Justern,- and  lowers  !of  the  tW4>  peaks  of  Ki]rishtma-yama.}> 

fTheflword9'^e^d  |o4i^ve  beea  ^'j^alletrheaded,"  but  ^he,t^Q9i  still  awaits  explanatioa.] 
This  expression  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  offerings  at  religious  ceremonials  were  al- 
ways heaped  on  low  tables  for  laying  before 'the  sitfineil  '  .' 

[*  The  expression  ''heavenly  sovereign''  ia here* appned -for  the  first  time  tb  the  Emperors 

}f  The  term  ''earthly"  was  applied  to  Kami  bom  on  earth,  "heavenly''  Kavni  being  ^Hiae 
born  in  heaven.] 
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hut/passed  in^  plastered  Urp  thi  eiitriance^  ajid'96&&-e  td<the  buildiiig.  She  was 
delivered  of  three  children' without,  midhap,  and  tUeii^  names  were  Hosuseri 
(Fire-cliinax),  Hohodemi  <Fire-«hine),  and  Hoori  (Pire^subside). 


THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SEA  DRAGON 

i  -  ,  '  ■ 

At  this  stage  the  annals^  digress  to  relate  an  episode  which  has  only  collateral 
interest.  Hosuseri  and  Hohodemi  made  filing  abd  hunting,  respectively, 
their  avocations.  But  Holiodeiiid  conceived  a  fancy  to  exchange  pursuits,  and 
importuned  Hosuseri  {o  agre^^  When,  however,  the  former  tried  his  luck  at 
angling,  he  not  only  failed  to  catch  anything  but  also  lost  the  hook  which  his 
brother  had  lent  him.  ^This  became  the  cause  of  a  quarrel.  Hosuseri  taunted 
Hohodemi  on  the  foolishness  of  the  original  exchange  and  demanded  the  reertora- 
tion  of  his  hook,  nor  would  he  be  placated  though  Hohodemi  loirged  his  sabre  in- 
to five  hundred  hooks  and  then  into  a  thousandr  Wandering  disconsolate,^ 
by  the  seashore,  Hohodemi  met  the  Kami  of  salt,  who,  advising  him  to  con- 
sult the  daughter  of  the  ocean  Kartiiy^  sent  hinpi  t»  sea  in  a  ^^  stout  little  boat." 

After  drifting  for  a  time,  he  found  himself  at  a  palace  beside  which  grew  a 
many-branched  cassia  tree  overhanging  a  well.  He  climbed  into  the  tree  and 
waited.  Presently  the  handmaidens  of  Princess  Bicb  Gem,  daughter  of  the 
ocean  Kami,  came  to  draw  water,  and  seeing  a  shadow  in  the  welly  they  detected 
Hohodemi  in  the  cassia  tree.  At  his  request  they  gave  him  water  in  a  jewelled 
vessel^  but  instead  of  drinking,'  he  di^opped  into  the  vessel  a  gem^from  his  own 
necklace,  and  the  handmaidens,  unable  to  detach  the  gem,  carried  the  vessel 
to  tiieir  mistress.  Then  the  princess  went  to.  look  and,  seeing  a  beautiful 
youth  in  the  cassia  tree^  ^'exchanged  glano^V  witin  him.  The  ocean  /JTami 
quickly  recognized  Hohodemi;  led  him  in;  seated  him  on  a  pile  of  many  layers 
«>f  sealskins  ^  overlaid  by  many  layers  of  silk  rugs;  made  a'bahqtiet  for  him,  and 
gave  him  for  wrfe'PrincesB  Rich  Gem.  ♦     f 

Three  years  passed  tranquilly  without  the  bridegroom  offering  any  explana- 
tion of  his  <  presence^  At  the  end  of  that  time,  thoughts'  of  the  past  visited 
him  and  he  ^' sighed.''  Princess  Rich  Gem  took  note  of  Uiis  dependency  imd 
reported  it  to  her  father,*  who  now,  for  the  first  tim^,  inquired- th^'idauseVrf 
Hbhodemi^s  coming.  Thereafter  all  the  fisbe»  of  the  sea,  great  and  6maU, 
were  summoned,  and  being  questi6n^d  about  the  lost  hook,  declared  that  the 
tat  ^  had  recently  complained  of  something  stickinig  in  its  throat  and  prevent- 
ing it  from  eating.  So  the  lost  Iiodc  was  recovei^d',and  the  ocean  Kami  in- 
structed Hohodemi,  when  returning}  it  to  his  brother,  to  warn  tiie  latter  that  it 
was  a  useless  hook  which  would  not  serve  its  purpose>  but  would  rather  lead 
its  possessor  to  ruin.  He  further  instructed  him  to  follow  a  method  of  rice 
culture  the  converse  of  that  adopted  by  bis  brother,  since  he,  the  ocean  Kami, 
would  rule  the  waters  so  as  to  favour  Hohodemi  ^s  Jabours,  and  be  gave  him  two 
jewels  having  the  property  of  makii^  the  tide  ^bb  anid  flow>  respectively. 
These  j  eWds  were  to  be  used  against  Hosuseri,  if  necessary;: 

Finally  the  Kami  of  the  opean  instructed  a  crpcodile  to  carry  Hohodemi  to 
his  home.  This  was  accomplished,  and  in  tpken  of  Us  safe  arrival,  Hohodemi 
placed  his  stiletto  on  the  crocodile's  neck  for  conveyance  to'  the  ocean  Kami. 

[^  "Weeping  and  lamenting''  are  the  wordi^'in  the  Records.] 
, .  p  0*6  of  the  Komi  begotten  hy.ls^agi  and  Izanami.] 

p  Chamberlain  translates  this  "sea^asses'  skins,''  and  conjectures  that  sea-lioxis  or  ^ea^ 
mte^  be  mieaiit.} 

[*  Pagrus  major  J  .        .     ' 
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The  pn^pramme  l[>re0cribed  by^jtbe  latter  was  now  foitiifuUy  pursued,  so. that 
Hosuaeri  grew  conataatly  poorefi  and  finfdly  organized  ajlerce  attack  upoa  his 
younger  brotheri  who,  using  tbe  tide-flowing.jewel,  overwhelI^ed  bis  assMlanta 
untii  they  begged  for  mercy,  whereupon  the  power  of  the  tide-ebbing  jewel  was 
invoked  to  save  them.  The  result  was  that  Hosuseri,  on  behalf  of  hiix^elf  aijid 
ilia  descendants  for  all  time^  promised  to  guard  and  respectfully  serve  his  brother 
by  day  and  by  night.  In  this  episode  the  hayabito  had  their  origin.  They 
were  palace  guards,  wiio  to  their  military  functions  added  the  duty  of  occasion- 
ally perfomung  a  jdanoe  which  represented  the  struggles  of  their  ancestor, 
Hosuaeri,  when  he  was  in  danger,  of  drowning. 

iSlRTH  OP  THE  EMPEROR  JIMMU  ' 

After  the  conqi^sitioo  of  the  quarrel  described  above,  Princess  Bich  Gem 
arrived  from  the  castle  of  the  ocean  Kamiy  and  built  a  parturitign  hut  on  the 
seashore,  Ule  beingabou^  to  bring  iorth  a  child.  Before  the  thatch  of  cormorants' 
feathers  could  be  completed,  the  pains  of  labour  overtook  her,  and  she  entered 
the  hut,  coAJurfng  her  husband  noh  to  spy  upon  her  privacy,  since,  in  order  to 
be  safely  delivered,  she  must  assmna  a  shape  appropriate  to  her  native  land. 
He,  however,  suffered  his  curiosity  to  overcome  .him,  and  peeping  in,  saw  her  in 
the  form  of  an  eight^-fathcmi.  cnocodile.  It  resulted  that  having  been  thus  put 
to  shame,  she  left  her  child  and  returned  to  the  oqean  Kami  *s  palace,  declaring 
that  there  should  be  no  longer  any  free  passage  betK^een  the;  dominions  of  the 
ocean  Kami  and  the  world  of  men.  '^  Nevert^ess  afterwards,: although  angry 
at  her  husband 's  having  wished  to  peep,  she  oould  not  restrain  her  loving  heart/' 
and  she  sent  her  younger  sister,  Good  j0wel|  toi  nurse  the  baby  and  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  farewell  song  (to  HohQdemii 

The  iSeeord^  state  that  theJattoif  lived  to  the  age  of  5i80  years' and  tha,t  his 
mausoleum  was  built  to. the  west  of  Mount  TakaehihO) . oi^  whiph  his. palace 
stood.  Thus  for  the  fiest  tiMe  the  duratipOi  of  a. life  is  sta4;€;d.in  the  iintique 
aauials.of  Japfm. .  His  aon,!  called  Fuki-diye^u  (UniS(ni^hed  Th^itch),  in  in^mory 
of  the  strange  incident  attending  )m  bvrth,  marri^. Princess  Good  Jewel,, h^s 
own  aunt,  and  by  hertiad  four  sOusa  Thetfirst  was  Asmed  Itsuse  (Five.  Reaches) 
and  the  youngest,  I  ware. (a  yillage  in  Yamato  prj(?vi^Ge)<.  This  lattei:  ultimate^ 
ly  became  Empenur  of  Japan/  and  is  known  in  history  as  Jimmii  (Divine  Yalour) , 
a  posthumous  name  given  to  hitJi  many  centuries  after  b^s.de^th.^  From.  t\\e 
time  of  this: sovereign  dateSfaDfd  events  are  ve^o^ded  with.f\ill  semblai^e.of 
aocuiacy  in  the  OhronicieBy  but  the  compilers  of  the  Recostd»  do  not  attempt  to 
give  more  than  a  bald  statement  of  the  number  of>yQars  ^ach  sovereign  lived 
or  reigned.  •      .,     ■  hi.  .   .     .     .      .1 

THE  EXPEDITION  TO  YAMATO  ' 

I     •    .      ■         •  •       .         , '  •  •  .    . 

According  to  Xh^.Chronidee,  the  fouar  sons  of  Fuki-ayezn  engaged  in  a  cele- 
brated expedition  f rmn  Tsukushi  (iKyiisbu)  1|o  Yaniato,  but  one  alone,  thq^younfs- 
est,  survived.  According  jbo  the  Jfecords,  two  on\y.  took  pf^rt  in  the  expedition, 
the  nther  two  having  ^died  before.it  set  out.  The  former  veirsion  s^ems  more 
consistent  witjh  the' facts,  iind  with  thQ  manner  qf  the, two  princes'  deaths,-  ^A 
described  in  the  Recorda. .  Lookii^  fromt^Qeasti  qoast  of  the  inland  of  Kyus)i^i 

f-  Posthumous  names  for  the  earthly  Mikadoa  were  invented  in  the  reign  t>f  Kw^mu 
(a*d,  782-806^,. i^.,  after  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  Records,  and  the  Chronicles.  But 
they  are  in  umversal  use  hy  the  Japanese,  though  to  speaks  of' k  living  sovereign  by  his  posthu- 
mous aamie  is  a  nlutiiifeBt  anomaly.]    ......(  *:,  >..:t  .      .   '   t 
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the  pirovilice  of  Yamato  li^s  to  the  nolrthea^/  at^al  dtBl».nee  of  about  350  mileft; 
arid  forms  the  centre  of  the  Kii  promontory.  Prom  what  has  preceded,  a  readlsr 
of  Japanese  history  is  prepared  to  find  that  the' objective  of  the  e^edition  was 
Izumo,  not  Yamato,  since  it  was  to  prepare  for  the  woupation  of  the  former 
province^  that  the  Sun  goddess  and  her  coadjutors  expended  so  muchenlergy. 
No  explanation  whatever  of  this  discrepancy  is  offered,  but  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Yamato  was  regarded  as  a  halfway  house  to  Izumo,  seeing  that  they  fie  on 
opposite  coasts  of  Japan  and  are  two  hundred  milies  dist£nt> 

The  Chronicled  assign  the  genesis  of  the  enterprise  to  Ppinoe  Iware,  whom 
they  throughout  call  Hohodemi,  and  into  whose  mouth  they  put  an  exhortal- 
tion  —  obviously  based  on  a  Chinese  model  —  speaking  of  a  land  in  the  east 
encircled  by  blue  mountains  and.  well  situated,  as  the  centre  of  administrative 
authority.  To  reach  Yamato  by  sea  from  Kyushu  two  routes  offer;  one,  the 
more  direct,  is  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  straight  to- the  south  coAfit  of  the  Kii  pitom- 
ontory;  the  other  is  by  the  Inland  Sea  to  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  same 
promontory.  The  latter  was  chosen,  doubtleans  bec4U6e  nautical  ^kncwiedge 
and  seagoing  vessels  were  alike  wanting.  » 

It  is  hot  possible,  however,  to  speak  with  confideiioe  as  to  the  nature  of  thie 
ships  possessed  by  the  Japanese  in  early  times.  The  first  mention  of  ships 
occurs  in  the  story  of  Susanoo  's  arrival  in  Japan.  He  is  said  to  have  earribd 
with  him  quantities  of  tree  seeds  which  he  pifuitedin  the-Sight  Island  <7ountry, 
the  cryptomeria  and  the  eamphor  being intetidedtoiserveas'- 'floating  riches," 
namely  ships.  This  would  suggest,  as  is  indeed  commonly  believed,  tiiat  the 
boats  of  that  era  were  simply  hollow  trunks  of  trees; 

Five  centuries  later,  however,  without  any  Intervening  refer^ice,  we  i6nd  the 
Emperor  Sujin  urging  the  constriiction<of  ships  as  of -cardinal  importaticeior 
purposes  of  coastwise  transport  —  advi^je  which-  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  log  boats.  Again,  in  A.b.  274,  the  people  of  Iku  -ai-e  recorded  as  hikving 
built  and  sent  to  the  Court  a  vessel  one  hundred  feet  long;  aattd,  twenty-six  years 
later,  this  ship  having  become  old  and  unserviceable,  w*b  us^das  fuelior.mana- 
facturing  salt,  five  hundred  bafes  of  which  wef-e  distributed  among  tbe^prorinees 
With  directions  to  construct  as  many  ships*^    '         '       :  .• 

•  There  is  no  mention  in  either  the  Chrowides  w  th^  Records  of  any  marked 
change  in  the  matter  of  marine  architecture  during  all  these  yeare.  The  nature 
of  the  Kytishtl  expeditionary  ships  must  therefore  remain  a  ruatter  of  ootnjeotiure, 
but  that  they  wet-e  pro'pelled  by  oars,  not  sails^'  seems  pretty  oertaia*  Setting 
out  from  some  point  in  KyQshtJ  —  probably  the  present  Kagoshima  Bay  ■— r  the 

'  expedition  made  its  way  up  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and  reaching  the  fiungo 
Channel,  where  the  tide  is  very  rapid,  obtaitied  the  services  of  a  fisherman  as 
pilot.  Thence  the  fleet  pushed  on  to  Usa  in  the  province  of  Buzen,  at  the  north 
of  Kyushu,  when  two  local  chieftains  built  for  tl^e  entertainment  and  residence 
of  the  princes  and  their  followers  a  **one  pillared  palace"  —  probably  a  tent. 
The  next  place  of  call  was  Oka  (or  Oka^a)  in  Chikuzen,  where  they  parsed  a 
year  before  turning  eastward  into  the  Inland  Sea,  and  jnwhi^ng  on  tO'  one  of  the 
many  islands  off  the  coasffc  of  AW,  they  speiit  seven  years  before- proceeding  *o 
another  island  (Takashima)  in  Kibi,'  ad  the  present  threes  provinces  of  BinKO, 
Bitchu,  and  Bizeii  were  then  called.  -There  they  delayed^for  eight  yBsars •»^« the 
Chronicles  say  three  —  in  ordei*  to  repair  the  oars  of  their  vessels  aifcd  to  pro- 

^ cure  provisions.  .  .      .  :       r      .     .   .m. 

- ,  Up  to  this  time  there  had.  been  no  fiighting  or  any  attempt  to  effect  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  mainland.    But  the  expedition  was  now  i4>pro&ehingithe  liSirrow 
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mtorlyeiitranmi  to  thepriBsent  Oai&a  Bay,  where  ua  army  might  be  encount* 
ered  aA  any^m^iiiient.  'The  .boats  therefore  sailed  in  line  ahead,*  ^Hhe  prow  of 
each  ship  touching  the  stem  of  the  other/'  Off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  now 
known  as  the  Yodo^  they  elicoontered  such  a  high  sea  that  they  called  the  place 
NamirhaDa  (Wave  'Flowers),  a  name  subsequently  abbreviated  to  Naniwa. 
Pushing  on,  the  expeditionary  force  finally  landed  at  a  place  —  not  now  id^ntifi* 
able  —  in  the  piovinee  of  Kawaehi,  which  bounds^  Yamato  on  the  west. 

The  whole  voyage  had  occupied  four  years  according  to  the  Chronicles, 
ffiiteen  according  to  the  Becorda. '  At  Kusaka  they  fought  their  first  battle 
against  the  army  of  Princd  Nagasune  and  were  repulsed.  Prince  Itsuse  being 
wounded  .by  an  arrow  ^ichistritck  bis  elbow.  It  was  tiierefore  decided,  to 
change  the  direction  of  advaikoe,  so  that  instead  of  moving  eastward  in  the  f  ac^ 
of  the  sun,  a  prociedure  unplfeasing  to  the  goddess  of  that  orb,  they  should  move 
westward  with  the  sun  behind  them.  This  involved  re-embarking  and  sailing 
southward  round  the  Kii  promontory  so  as  to  land  on  its  eastern  coast,  but  the 
dangerous  operation  of  putting  m  army  on  board  ship  in  the  presence  of  a  victori- 
ous enemy  was  successfully  achieved  by  the  aid  of  skilfully  used  shields. 

On  the  voyage  round  Kii,  where  stormy  seas  are  frequent,  the  fleet  encount- 
ered a  heavy  gale  and  the  boats  containing  two  of  the  princes  were  lost.^  Prince 
Itsuse  had  ^already  died  of  his  wound,  so  of  the  four  brothers  t^erenow  remained 
only  the  youngest,  Prince  Iware.  It  is  recorded  that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
bad  been  made  heir  toihe  throne,  the  principle  of  priinog^iiture  not  being  then 
recognised,  and  thus. the  deaths  of  his  brothers  did  not  affect  that' question. 
Landing  ultimately  at  Kumano  on  the  southeast*  of  Kii,  the  expeditionary  foro^ 
was  stricken  by  ^  pestilence,  the  prince  himself  not  escaping.  But  at  the  be* 
hest  of  the  Sun  goddess,  thje  Kami  of  thtmder  caused  a  sword  of  special  virtue 
to  come  miraculously  into  the  possession  of  an  inhabitant  of  Kii,  who  oarHed 
it  to  the  prince,  and  at  once  the  sickness  wad  stayed.  When,  however,  the 
arinyiattempted  to  advance  into  the  intefioT,  no  roads  were  found  and  precipi- 
tous mountains  barred  the  progress.  In.this.dilemma  the  Sun  goddess  sent  down 
the  three-legged  crow  of  the  Sun  *  to  act  as  guidei 

Thus  indisciimiiiately  are  the  miraculous  and  the  comihonpiace  intermixed. 
Following  this  bird,  the  invading  force  pushed  on  into  Yamato,  receiving  the 
allegiance  of  a  body  of  men  who  fished:  with  connorants  in  the  Yoshino  River 
and  wJho  doubtless  supplied  the  army  with  food,  and  the  allegiancei  of  fabulous 
bein®^  with  tails,  who  came  out  of  wells  or  through  cliffs.  It  is  related  that  the 
inyaders  forced  the  elder  of  two  brothers  into  a  ffyn  which  he  had  prepared  for 
their  desU^ction;  and  that  on  ascending  a  hill  to  reconnoitre.  Prince  Iware  ob* 
terved  an  army  of  women  and  a  force  of  eighty  **earth-hider8  (Tsuchi-gumo) 
with  tails,"  by  which  latter  epithet  is  to  be  understood  bandits  or  raiders  who 
inhabited  caves. 

HoW.it  fared  with  the  amazons  the  annals  do  not  say^  but  the  eighty  bandits 
were  invited  to  a  banquet  and  slaughtered  in  their  cups.  •  Still  the  expeditionary 
f<Mree  ^icountered  great  opposition,  the  roads  and  passes  being  occupied  by 
numerous  hostile  bands.  An  appeal  was  accordingly  made  for  divine  atoistance 
by  organising  a  public  festival  of  worship,  the  vessels  employed  —  eighty  platters 
and  tfs  many  jars  —  being  made  by  the  hands  of  the  prince  himself  with  clay 

P  In  the  Chromdes  the  tiwo  princes  are  represented  as  having  deliberately  entered  the 
stormy  sea,  angered  that  such  haraships  should  overtake  the  descendants  of  the  ocean  KamL] 

P  The  lang'tDUf  or  Sun-crow  (Japanese  Yataroarasu),  is  a  creature  of  purely  Chinese  myth. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  red  in  colour,  to  have  three  legs,  and  to  inhabit  the  sun.) 
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optainod fcom Mount Kagu in YamsiojF  fioteral minor airangementsfolkywedj 
l^nei  finally  sword^-w^e  croeaed  with  the  army  of 'Nagasune,  who<had'iilflibted 
a  defeat  0n  the.  invaders  on  "the  occaaion  of  their  first:  landini^  «t  Kuisalsaf  when 
Prince  Itsuse  recjeived  a  mortal  >wonnd.  A  fierce  battle  ensued. '  Prince  Itmre 
burned  to  avenge,  hia  brother's  death,  but  repeatied  attadcs  upbn  Nag^sune's 
troops  proved  abortive  ointil  Suddenly  a  goldeinplimiageA  kite  perched  on  the 
end  of  Prince  Iware's  bow,  and  it8>^fiEuIgenoe'dw8led  theenemy  so  that  they 
could  not  fi^t  stoutly,^  ;  .  •.  ;        1.      : 

From  this  incident  the  place  where  titee  batlie  occurred  was  called  Tabi-^b* 
imxrHy  a  name  now  Corrupted  into  Tomir^no^mura.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
th^t  anything  like  a  decisive  victory  was  gainM  by  the  aid  of  this  miraeulons 
intervention.  Nagasune  sought  a  oonference  with>  Prince  Iwarey  and  declared 
that  the  ruler  of  Yamato^  wh<»n  he  served,  was  a  Kami  who  had  form^ly  de^ 
BQended  from  heaven*  He  offered  inprooi  of  this  statement  an  arrow  and  a 
quiver  belonging. to  the  Kami.  Bui  Prinoe  Iware  demonstrated  their  oorre^ 
spond«)!ce  with  those  he. himself  carried*  < Nagasune, faowev^; declining  to  ab- 
stain from  resistance,,  was  put  to  death  by  .the  Kami  he  served,  who  tben^made 
act  of  submission  to  Prinoe  Iware.  •       *  .        , 

The  interest. of  this  last  incident  Hes  in  the  indication  it  seems  to  afford  that 
a  r^e  identical  with  the  invaders  had  already  settled  in  Yamato.  '  Prince 
Iware  now  caused  a  palace  to  be  built  on  the  plafai  of  Kashfwa>4>ara  (called 
KashifaAra  by  some  historians),  to  the  southwest  of  Monnt  Unebi,  and  in  it  as- 
nvned  the  imperial  dignity,  on  the  first  dhy  of  the  first  month  ^of  the  year*  660 
BjQ.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  tiiis  date  minst  be  received  with  all 
reserve,  and  that. the  epithet  ^'piolaoe"  is  no<7  to  be  hiterpre<}ed  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  term.  The  Chroniclea,  which  alone 'Attempt  to  fix  the  early  dates 
with  accuracy,  indicate  667  b;c.  as  the  yiearof  the  expedition's  departure  from 
Kyui^u,  and  assign  to  Prince  Iware  an.feige  of  forty-five  at  the  time.  He  was 
therefore  fifty-two  when  erowned  at  K^lshiwa-bara,  and  as  the  same  authority 
makes  him  live  to  an  age  of  127,  it  might  be  supposed  that  much  would  be  toM 
of  the  last  seventy-five  years  of  his  life. 

But  whereas  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  his  adventures  before 
ascending  the  throne,  a  few  paragraphs  suffice  for  all  that  is  subsequently  re- 
lated of  him.  While  residing  in  Kyushd  he  married  and  had  two  sons,  the  elder 
of  whom,  Tagishi-mimi,  accompanied  him  on  his  eastward  expedition.  In 
Yamato  he  married  again  and  had  three  sons,  the  youngest  of  ^hom  succeeded 
to  the  throne!.  The  bestowing  of  titles  and  rewards  naturally  occupied  much 
attention,  and  to  reUgious  observances  scarcely  less  importaiKoe  seems  to  have 
been  attached.  All  references  to  these  latter  show  thiat  the  offices  of  priest  and 
king  were  united  in  the  sovereign  of  these  days.  Thus  it  was  by  the  Emperor 
that  formulae  of  incantation  to  dissipate  evil  influences  were  dictated;  that 
sacrifices  ^ere  performed  to  the  heavenly  Kami  so  as  to  develop  filial  piety; 
and  that  shrines  were  consecrated  for  worshiping  the  Imperial  ancestors.  Jim- 
mu  was  buried  in  a  tumulus  (mis^agi)  on  the  northeast  of  Mount  Unebi.  The 
site  is  (^cially  recognized  to  this  day,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April  every  year 
it  is  visited  t^  an  Imperial  envoy,  who  offers  products  of  mountain,  river, 
and  sea. 

P  The  Chr(mide8  state  that  the  prince  made  ame  on  the  ];^tter8.  Ame  is  ecmfectioned 
from  malted  millet  and  is  virtually  the  same  aa  the  malt  extract  of  the  Occident.] 

P  This  tradition  of  the  golden  kite  is  cherished  in  Japan.  The  * '  Order  of  the  Golden  Kite " 
is  the  most  covcjted  military  distinetion.] 
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Wbaft  trapes  ol  Chinede  oj  fore^  lAflu^n^^iare  to  ba  founds  in  the 'lctgea<la 
and  myths  set  down  above?  It  .is.  tolerably  eertaia  that  ooQuaanication  existed 
betweea  Chiim  aad  Japaa  trofa  a  date  shortly  prior  to  the  Chri&tiaa  era,  and 
we  naturally  expect  to  find  that  ^nee  China, j^od  at  that  time  the  author  of 
Asiatic  ctvilization,  she  oontributed  materially  to  the.  intellectual  development 
of  her  island  neighbour.  •  Bxamining  the.Qosmogonies'of  the  two  oountries,  we 
find  at  the  outset,  a  striking  difference.  The  Chinese  ^d  not  conceive  any 
creator,  ineffable>>  fortnless,  living. in  ^ace;  whereas  the.Japianese  imagined  a 
great  central  Kami  and  two  producing  powers*  invisible  and  working  by  oooult 
processes.  •     .       >       ^     .       .  .  » 

On  the  other  hand,,  there  is  a  marked  similarity  of  thought.  For,  ad  a&  the 
death  of  Panku,  tbegianjt  toiler  of  .Chines0)9niytb  on  whooit  devolved  the  task  of 
chiselling  out  the  universe,  his  left  eye  waa  trstamuted.intorthe  orb  of  da^r: and 
his  right  into  the  moon,  so  when  the  Jai^nese  Karni  returned^  f  90m  hia  viml  to 
the  underworld^  the  sun  em^ilged  from  the  washing  of  his  left  eye  and  the  moon 
from  the  washing  of  his  right.  Japanese. writers  have  sought  to  differentiate 
the  two  mytl^s  by  pointing  out  that  the  son  is  masculine  in  Chiija  and  feminine 
in  Japian,  bat  such  an  objection  is  i^iadequate  to  impair  the  close  resembUnee. 

In  truth  ''ereatioik  fromi  fragjdoienta  of  a  fabulous  anthjpopoimorphic  being 
is  common  to  Chakieaitis^  Iroquois,  Bgyptitansj  Greieks,  Tinned,  Mangaiansy 
and  Aryan  Indians,''  and  from  that  faet  a  cotmexion  between  ancient  Japan  and 
West  Asia  might  be  deduced  by  reference  to  the  beings  formed  out  of  the  parts 
of  the  fire  KUmi's  body  when  Izanagi  put  him  to  the  sword*  Qn  the  other 
hand,  the  tale  of  which  the  birth  of  the  sun.  and  the  moon  forms  a  part,  namely^. 
the  visit  of  Izanagi  to  hades  in  search  of  Izanami,  is  an  obvious  reproduction  o£ 
the  Babylonian  myth  of  Ishtar 's  journey  to  the  utxdenvrorld  igbs^rchof  Du  'u4u,i 
wbidx  formed'  the  basierof  the  Grecian  le^nd  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  More- 
over, Isanami's  objection  to.  return,  on  the  ground  of  having  already  eaten  of  the 
food  of  the  und^rworid,  ia  a  feature  of  many  ancient  myths,  among  which,  may 
be  mentioned  the  Indian  story  of  NachUc^tas,  wher^  the  name  Yama,  the  Indian; 
god  of  the  lower  world,  bears  aii  obvious  resemblance  to  the  Japanese  vomi 
(hades)^  as  does,  indeed,  the  whole  Indian  myth  of  Yami  and  Yama  to  that  of 
Izanagi  and  Izanami. 

Is  it  not  also  more, than  a  mere  ooincidenei^  that  as  all  the. Semitic  tribes 
worshipped  the  goddess  Isis,  so  the  Japanese  worshipped,  for  supreme  beii%, 
the  goddess  of  the  Sun?  ^  Thus,  here  a^in  there  Would  seem  to  have  been  some 
path  of  communicalfcion  other  than  thai)  tdd  China  between  Japan  and  the  west 
of  Asia.  Further,. the  **riv«:  of  heaven"  —  the  Milky  Way  —  which  so  oftenr 
figures  in  Japanese  mythology,  is  prominent  in  Chinese  alsoy  and  is  there  associate 
ed  with  the  Spinning  Damsel^  just  as  in  the  Japanese  legend  it  s^^es  the  Kami 
for  eounoil-'place:  after  tbe.in>ury  done  by  Susanoo's  violence  to  the  Sun  goddess, 
and  her  spinning  maidens.  It  has  been  remarked,  [Chamberlain]  that  the 
cbop-stick  which  Susanoo  found  floating  down  a  river  in  Ixumo,  and  the  $ak6 
(rice-wine)  Whick  he  caused  to-be  made  for  the  purpose  of  intoxicating  the 
ei^t^headed  serpent,  are  obvjkmsly  products  of  Chinese  civilization,  but  as  for 
the  rescue  of  the  maiden  from  th^.  serpent,  it  is  a  plain  replica  of  the  legend  of; 
Perseus  and  Andromeda;  which)  if  it  came  through  Chuxa,  left  no  mark  in  transit. 

.Less  palpahie>;btit  still  sMffici^ntly  striking,  is  the  resemblance  between  the 
story  of  Atalanta's  golden  apples  and  the  casting,  down  of  Izanagi 's  head-drete 
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and  comb  as  grapes  and  .bamboo  sprouts. ,t^  arrest  tb^  pursuit  of  the  ''bag  of 
hades.';  But  indeed  this  throwing  of  his  comb  behind  him  by  Izanagi  and  its 
eonvdrsioii  intb  a  thicket  ai-e  (Common  Incid^ts  of  '^ancient  f  olk4ore;  v/bSi^  in  the 
context  of  this  Kemii^^ahltLtica^  on  his  rettirn  Irom  hades,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Ovid  makes  Juno'  undergo  'totrMion  after  a  ^it  to  the  •  lower  regions^  Blid 
that  Dante  is  washed  in  Lethe  when  hie  passed  out  of  p«R*gAtory.  Nor  is  there 
any  great  stretch  of  imagination  needed  to  detect  a  likeness  bettreeiOL  the  feathered 
messenger  sent  from  th^  Ark  and  the  three  envoys — the  last  a  bird* — despatched 
from  the  ''plain  of  high  heaven"  to  report  ut)on  the  teondition  of  disturbed 
Japan.  This  comparison  is  partially  vitiated^  however,  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  tradition  of  a  deluge  in  Japanese  annals^  tliough  such  ph«iioinen<a  are  like* 
ly  to  occur  occasionally  in  all  lands  and  to  produce  a  great  impression  on  the 
national  imagination.  •  ^^  Moreover,  what  is  specially  known  to  lis  as  tAe  deluge 
has  been  claimed  as  ati  aiicient  Altaic  myth.  Yet  h^e  we  have  the  oldest  of 
the  undoubtedly  Altaic  nations  without  any  legend  of  the  kind^^'  [Chamberlain.] 
•  It  appears,  further,  from  the  account  of  the  Qre3i1>-Name  Possessor  ^s  visit  to 
the  underworld,  that  one  Japanese  cofnception  of  hades  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  of  the  Chinese,  namely,  a  place  wbet*e  people  live  and  act  just  as  they 
do  on  earth.  But  the  religion  out  of  which  this  beMcff  grew  iH  China  had  its 
origin  at  a  date  long  subsequent  to  the  supposed  age  of  the  Gods  in  Japan. 
The  peaches  with  which  Izanagi  pelted  and  drove  back  the  thunder  Kami  ^nt 
by  Izanami  to  pursue  him  on  his  return  from  the  untterworld  were  evidently 
Suggested  by  the  fabulous  female.  Si  Wang-^nu,  of  Chinese  legend,  who  possessed 
a  peach  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  conferred  immortality  and  repelled  the  demons 
of  disease.  *  So,  tbo,  the  tale  of  the  palace  of  the  ocean  Kcpmi  at  the  bbttodi  of  the 
sea,  with  its  castle  gate  and  cassia  tree  overhanging  a  well  which 'serves  as  a 
mirror,  forms  a  page  of  Chinese  legendary  lore,  and,  in  a  slightly  altered  form, 
is  found  in  many  ancient  annals.  i       . 

The  sea  monster  mentioned  in  this  myth  is  written  with  a  Chinese  ideograph 
signifying  "crocodile,"  but  ^ince  the  Japanese  cannot  have  had  any  kooWledge 
of  crocodiles,  and  since  the  monster  is  usually  represented  ^pictorially  as  a 
dragon,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  are  here  confronted  by  the  Dragon 
King  of  Chinese  and  Korean  folk-lore  which  had  its  palace  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean*  In  fact,  the  Japanese,  in  all  ages,  hai^e  spoken  oYthisI  legcendary  edifice  as 
iZyiZ  no  JO  (the  Dragon's  castle). 

The  eminent  sinologue,  Aston,  has  shrewdly  pointed  out  that  the  term  wani 
(crocodile)  may  be  a  corruption' of  the  Kbrean  word,  wang4n  (king),  which  the 
Japanese  pronounced  "wani."  As  for  the  **ciirved  'jewels,"  which  appear  on 
so  many  occasi<»)6,  the  mineral  jade,  or  jadelike  stone,  of  which  many  of  them 
were  made,  has  never  been  met  with  in  Japan  and  most  therefore  have  comie  from 
the  continent  of  Asia.  The  reed  boat  in  which  the  leech^  first  offspring  of 
Izanagi  and  Izanami,  was  sent  adrift,  "recall^  thel  Accadi&n  legend  of  Sargon 
and  his  ark  of  rushes,  the  biblical  story  of  Moses  as  an  infant  and  mwiy  more," 
though  it  has  no  known  counterpart  in  Chinese  mythology.     .^ 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  spite  of  the  bonoui*  paid  to  the  stars  in  the  Chinese 
cosmogony,  the  only  star  specially  alluded  to  in  Japanese  myth  is  Kagase^  who 
is  represented  as  the  last  of  the  rebellious  Kand  <m  the  occasion  of  the  subjugtr 
tion  of  Izumo  by  order  of  the  Sun  goddess  and  the  Great-Producing  Kami.  So 
far  as  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles  are  concerned, ''the  only  staf-s' mentioned 
are  Venus,  the  Pleiades,  and  the  Weaver,"  the  last  being  connected  with  a 
Chinese  legend,  as  shown  above. 
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Two  tjtber  puiutu  remsin  to  be  noticed.  One  is  that  divination  by  cracks 
in  a  deer's  roasted  shoulder  blade,  a  process  referred  to  more  than  once  in  the 
Records  and  the  Chronicles^  was  a  practice  of  the  Chinese,  who  seem  to  have 
borrowed  it  from  the  Mongolians;  the  other,  that  the  sounding  arrow  (nari- 
kabura)  was  an  invention  of  the  Huns,  and  came  to  Japan  through  China.  It 
had  holes  in.tiie  head,  and  the  air  passing  through  these  produced  a  humming 
sound.  As  for  the  Chronicles,  they  are  permeated  by  Chinese  influence  through- 
out. The  adoption  of  the  Chinese  sexagenary  cycle  is  not  unnatural,  but  again 
and  again  speeches  made  by  Chinese  sovereigns  and  sages  are  put  into  the 
mouths  of  Japanese  monarchs  as  original  utterances,  so  that  without  the  Recotds 
for  purposes  of  reference  and  comparison,  even  the  small  measure  of  solid  ground 
that  can  be  constructed  would  be  cut  from  under  the  student's  feet.-  - 
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RATIONALIZATION 


GEOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES 

The  southweetern  extremity  of  the  main  b^d  of  Japan  is  embraced  by  two 
large  islands,  KyQsbu  and  Shikoku,  the  former  lying  on  t^e  vest  of  the  latter 
and  being,  in  effect,  the  southern  Jink  of  theieland  chain  n-hich  constitutes  the 
empire  of  Japan.  Sweeping  northward  from  Formosa  and  the  PhiUppines  is  a 
strong  current  known  as  the  Kuroshia  (Black  Tide),  a  name  derived  from  the 
deep  indigo  colour  of  the  water.  This  tide,  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  KyushO, 
is  deflected  to  the  east,  and  passing  along  the  southern  coast  of  Kyuahil  and  the 
Kii  promontory,  takes  its  way  into  the  Pacific.  Evidently  boats  carried  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Kuroshio  would  be  likely  to  make  the  shore  of  Japan  at  one 
of  three  points,  namely,  the  south,  or  southeast,  of  Kyushu,  the  south  of  Shikoku 
or  the  Kii  promontory. 

Now,  according  to  the  Records,  the  first  place  "begotten"  by  Izanagi  and 
Izanami  was  an  island  called  Awa,  supposed  to  bein  the  vicinity  of  Awaji.  The 
latter  is  a  long,  narrow  island  stretching  from  the  northeast  of  Shikoku  towards 
the  shore  of  the  main  island  —  which  it  approaches  very  closely  at  the  Strait 
of  Yura  —  and  forming  what  may  be  called  a  gate,  closing  the  eastern  entrance 
to  the  Inland  Sea.  After  the  island  of  Awa,  the  producing  couple  gave  birth 
to  Awaji  and  subsequently  to  Shikoku,  which  is  described  as  an  bland  having 
four  faces,  namely,  the  provinces  of  Awa,  lyo,  Tosa,  and  Sanuki. 

Rejecting  the  obviously  allegorical  phantasy  of  "procreation,"  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  ourselves  to  be  here  in  the  presence  of  an  emigration  from 
the  South  Sf^as  or  from  southern  China,  which  debarks  on  the  coast  of  Afraji 
and  thence  crosses  to  Shikoku.  Thereafter,  the  immigrants  touch  at  a  triplet 
of  small  islands,  described  as  "  in  the  offing,"  and  thencecross  to  KyQshu,  known 
at  the  time  as  Tsukushi.  This  large  island  is  described  in  the  Records  as  having, 
like  Shikoku,  one  body  and  four  faces,  and  part  of  it  was  inhabited  by  Kumaso, 
of  whom  much  is  heard  in  Japanese  history.  From  KyQshu  the  invaders  pass 
to  the  islands  of  Iki  and  Tsushima,  which  lie  between  Kyusha  and"  Korea,  and 
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tbefeafter  th^y'sail  north  want  along!  the  boast  of  the  mam  idand  of  Jaipaa  until 
they  reach  the  island  of  Sado.  :  .  - 

All  this  —  ^and  the  order  of  advance  follows  exactly  the  procreation  aeqaence 
given  in  the  ReMrd^  -^  lends  itself/ easily  to  the  supposition  oi  a  party  of  immi* 
grants  coming^  origiikally  from  the  south, . voyaging  in>  a  teiitative  manner  roufii4 
the  eountry  described:  by  thenti,  axfed  estafclishing  Ibeinselyear  prinmrily-  on  it$ 
ontlyfaig  islands.  :  i      :       •  .  »         .  u  - 

The  next  step,  laceording  4)o  the  Records,'  was  ix>  Yamato.  About  .this  ilam^ 
Tamato,  there  has  been  some  dispute.  Alike  in  afioient  and  in  xnodern  timeii 
the  term  has  beeh  applied,  on  thjc  one-band,  to  the  whole  of  the  miin  island,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  the  single  province  of  Yamato.  The  best  authorities,  however^ 
interpret  it  in  the  latter  sense  for  the  puiposes  of  the  Izaiiagi-and'^Isauami 
legend,  and  that  interpretation  is  plainly  consistent  with. the  probabilities^  for 
the  imnaigrants  would  na/turaUy  have  proceeded  irom  Awaji  to  the  KM  prom- 
ontory, where  the  province  of  Yanuito  lies.  Thereafter -r- on  their  "retucn," 
say  the  IteeardSj  and:  the  etsc^ressibn  is  apposite — they  explored  several  small 
islands  not  identifiable  by  their  names  but  said  to  have  been  in  Kibi|  which  was 
-the  term  then  applied  to  the  provinces  of  Bui^,  Bitchu,  and  Bizen^  lying  along 
the  south  coast  of  the  Invalid  Sea  and  thus  facii^.the  sun,  so  that  the  descriptive 
epithet  ^^sun^iirection"  applied  to  the  region  was  manifestly  appropriate.  . 

In  brief,  the  whole  naorative  concerts,  well  with  the  idea  of  a  band  of  emi* 
grants  carried  on  the  breast  of  the  ''Black  Tide/'  who  first  make  the  circuit  of 
the  outlying  fringe  of  islands,  then  enter  the  mainland  at  Yamato,  and  finally 
sail  down  the  Inland  Sea,  using  the  small  islands  off  its  northern  shore  as  points 
d^apjmi  for  expeditions  inland. 

JAPANESE  OPINION 

•         .      .  •  ,  < 

Japanese  euhemerists,  several  of  whom,  in  former  times  as  well  sfi  in  the 
present,  have  devoted  much  learned  research  to  the  elucidation  of  their  country's 
mythology,  insist  that  tradition  never  intended  to  make  such  a  demand  upon 
human  credulity  as  to  ask  it  ta  believe  in  the  begetting  of  islands  by  normal  pn>- 
cess  of  procreation*  They  maintain  that  such  descriptions  ninst  be  read  as 
allegories.  It  then  becomes  easy  to  interpret  the  doings  of  Izanagi  and  laanami 
as  simple  acts  of  warlike  a^^ession,  and  to  suppose  that  they  each  commanded 
forces  which  were  to  have  co-operated,  but  which^  by  failing  at  the  outset  to 
synchronize  their  movements,  were  temporarily  unsuccessful.  It  will  seeoa, 
as  we  follow  the  course  of  later  history,  that  the  leading  of  artnies  by  females 
Was  common  enough  to  be  called  a  feature  ^ef  early  Japan,  and  thus  the  rdle 
assigned  to  Izanami  need  not  cause  any  astonishments  At  th^ir  first  niiflcarriage 
the  two  Kami,  by  better  organization,  overran  the  island  of  Awaji  and  then 
pushed  on  to  Shikoku,  which  they  brought  completely  under  their  sway. 

;6ut  what  meaning  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  "  plain  of  high  heaven  "  (Takamai- 
ga-hara)?  Where  was  the  place  thus  designated?  By  a  majority  of  Japanese 
interpreters  Takama-ga-hara  is  identified  as  the  r^ion  of  Taka-ichi  in  Yamato 
province.  The  woM  did  not  refer  to  anything  supernatural  but  was  used  simply 
in  an  honorific  sense.  In  later  ages  Court  officials  were  called  ''lords  of  the 
moon"  (gekkei)  or  "cloud-guests*'  (unkahu),  while  officials  not  permitted  to 
attend  the  Court  were  known  as  "groundlings"  Otfl'c.);  the  Tesidence  of  the 
Emperor  v-^^  designsjted  "purple-clouds  hall"  {shishin-den) ;  to  go  from  th 
Imperial  capital  to  any  other  part  of  the  country  was  to  " descend,"  the  conve^ 
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proceeding  being  called,  to  ^'ascend/'  and  the  palace  received  tbe  Toxne^ot 
"blue  sky"  and  "above  the  clouds."  ... 

To-day  m  Yamato  province  t^re  is  a  hill  called  Takama-yama  and  a  plain 
named  Takama^no.  The  Records  Bay  that  ytb&tt  the  Bun  g^dese  retired  to  a 
iDck  cave,  a  multitude  of  Kami  met  at  Taka-ichi  to  oonciert  measuree  for  entic- 
ing her  out^and  this  Taka^ichi  is  contaidered  to  be  undoubtedly  the  place,  of  the 
same  name  in  Yamato.  But  some  learned  men  hold  that  Takama^ga-shara 
wai^  in  a  foreign  country^  and  that  the  men  who  einigrated  thence  to  Japan 
belonged  to  a  race  very  superior  to  that  then  inhiabiting  the  islands.  When, 
howev^y  the' leader  of  the  invaders  had.estabiiabed  his  Court  in  Yamaito  the 
designation  Tiakama-garhara  came  to  be  applied  to  thd  latter  place. 

Whichcnrec  theory  be  correct  -r-  and'  the  laUer  certainly  commends  itself 
as  the  more  probable -"-^  it  will  be  observed  tbat  both  agree  in  assigning  to 
Takama^ga^hara  a  terrestrial  location;  both-  agree  aa  assigning  the  sepse  of 
^'unsettled  and  turbulent"  to  the  ''floaticfeg,  drifting '^  condition  piiedicated  of 
the  country  when  the  Kami  first  interested  themselves  iniit,  and  both  agree  in 
interpreting  as  an  insigniuzn  of  niiiitary  authority  the  ^'jewelled  spear"  given 
to  laanagi  and  lianami  * —  an  interpretation  borne  out  by  the  fapt  thait,  in  subse- 
quent eras  of  Japanese  history,  it'  was  customary  for  a  ruler  to  delegate 
authoritiy  in  thi^  manner.  -  Applying^  the  same  procesj^  of  reasoning- to  the  so* 
-called  ^'  birth ''  of  Karriiy  that  process  resolves  itself  very  simply  into  the  creation 
of  chieftains  and  administrators. 
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It  would  seem  that  from  Yamato  the  invaders  prosecuted  their  campaign 
into  the  interior,  reaching  Izumo  on  the  west  coast.  The  Records  say  that  after 
Izanami  's  death  in  giving  birth  to  the  Kami  of  fire,  she  was  buried  at  Mount 
Kagu  on  the  confines  of  Izumo  and  Hoki.  Now  the  land  of  Yomi  —  generally 
int«T>reted  "underworld"  —  which  Izanagi  visited  in  search  of  Izanami,  was 
really  identical  with  Yomi-shima^  located  between  the  provinces  of  H5ki  and 
Izumo,  and  Ne^no-Kuni^  —  commonly  taken  to  mean  the  "netherland"  — 
subsequently  the  place  of  Sasanoo's  banishment,  was  in  fact  a  designation  of 
Izumo,  or  had  the  more  extensive  application  of  the  modem  8anin-do  and 
Sany5-d5  (districts  in  the  shadow  of  the  hiU  and  districts  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  hill),  that  is  to  say,  the  western  provinces  and  the  south  coast  of  the  Inland 
Sea. 

What  the  allegory  of  the  visit  to  hades  would  seem  to  signify,  therefore,  was 
that  Izanami  was  defeated  in  a  struggle  with  the  loctd  chieftains  of  Izumo  or 
with  a  rebellious  faction  in  that  province;  was  compelled  to  make  act  of  sub- 
mission before  Izanagi  arrived  to  assist  her  —  allegorically  speaking  she  had 
eaten  of  the  food  of  hades  —  and  therefore  the  conference  between  her  and 
Izanagi  proved  abortive.  The  hag  who  pursued  Izanagi  on  his  retreat  from 
Yomi  represents  a  band  of  amazons  —  a  common  feature  in  old  Japan  -*  and  his 
assailant,  the  Kami  of  thunder,  was  a  rebel  leader. 

As  for  the  idea  of  blocking  the  "even  pass  of  hades"  with  rocks,  it  appears 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  a  military  force  was  posted  at  Hirasaka  —^  now 
called  Ifuyo-saka  in  Izumo  —  to  hold  the  defile  against  the  insurgent  troops 
under  Izanami,  who  finally  took  the  field  against  Izanagi.    It  may  be  inferred 

['  In  the  language  of  ancient  Japan  ne  meant  **  mountain/'  and  Ne-no-Kuni  signified  simply 
*Luid  of  Mountains/'] 
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that  the  struggle  ended  iiidecisively,  although  Itoanagi  killed  the  chieftain  Who 
had  instigated  the  rebellion  (t^e  so-called  **Kami  of  fire")/  a^d  that  Izanami 
remained  in  Izumo,  becoming  ruler  of  that  province,  •While  Izanagi  withdrew 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Tsukushi  (Kytishti),  where  he  performed  the  ceremony 
of  grand  lustration. 

THE  STORY  OF  SUSANOO 

The  story  of  Susanoo  lends  itself  with  equal  facility  to  rationalization. 
His  desire  to  go  to  his  "mother's  land**  instead  of  obeying  his  fathe*  and  ruling 
the  "  sea-plain"  (unabara)  —  an  appellation  believed  by  some  leattied  commenta- 
tors to  apply  to  Korea  —  may  easily  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  rebellious  chiefs  in  Izumo.  Leading  a  force  into  Yainato,  he 
laid  waste  the  land  so  that  the  ^'gr^en  mountains  wei^e  changed  into  withered 
mountains,"  and  the  «omm6tion  throughout  the  country  was  like  the  noise  of 
"flies  swarming  in  the  fifth  month."  Finally  he  was  driven  out  of  Yamiato, 
and  retiring  to  Izumo,  found  that  the  local  prefect  was  unable  to  resist  the  raids 
of  a  tribe  from  the  north  under  the  command  of  a  chief  whose  name  -^  Yaehima<- 
tanoOrochi — signified  "eight-headed  serpent." 

This  tribe  had  invaded  the  province  and  taken  possession  of  the  hills  and 
valleys  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  Hi,  whence  tradition  came  ix>  ^peak 
of  the  tribe  as  a  monster  spreading  over  hills  and  dales  and  having 'pine  forests 
growing  on  its  back.  The  tribute  of  females,  demanded  yearly  by  the  tribe, 
indicate  im  exaction  not  uncommon  in  those  days,  and  the  sword  said  to  have 
been  found  by  Susanoo  in  the  serpent's  tail  was  the  weapon  worn  by  the  last 
and  the  stoutest  of  Orochi  's  followers; 

There  is  another  theory  equally  accordant  with  the  annals  and  in  some 
respects  more  satisfying.  It  is  that  Susanoo  arid-  his  son,  Iso-takeni,  when  they 
were  expelled  from  Yamato,  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Sfeira^  —  the  Eastern  of  the 
three  kingdoms  into  which  Korea  was  formerly  divided  —  and  that  they  subs^ 
quently  built  boats  and  rowed  over  tb  Izumo.  This  is  distinctly  stated  in  one 
version  of  the  Chronicles,  and  another  variant  says  that  when  Iso-trifceru  d^ 
scended  from  Takama-ga-hara,  he  carried  with  him  the  seeds  of  trcfiain great 
quantities  but  did  not  plant  them  in  *^the  land  of  Han"  (KbreA).  Further;  it 
is  elsewhere  stated  that  the  sword  found  by  Susanoo  in  the  serpent's  tail  wa^ 
called  by  him  Orochi  no  Kara-suki  (QrbChi's  Korean  bladfe),  aii  allusion  which 
goes  to  strengthen  the  reading  of  the  legend;  r    • 

•  .  •       .  if 

THE  DESCENT  OF  NINIGI 

Omitting  other  comparatively  trivial  legends  connected  with  the  age  of 
Susanoo  and  his  descendants,  we  come  to  what  oxay  be  called  the  second  great 
event  in  the  early  annals  of  Japan,  namely,  the  descent  of  Ninigi  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Tsukushi  (Kyashu).  The  Records  and  the  Chronicles'  explicitly  state 
that  this  expedition  was  planned  in  the  court  at  Takama-ga-hara  (the  "plain 
of  high  heaven"),  and  that,  after  sending  forces  to  subdue  the  disturbed  coufwtriy 
and  to  obtain  the  submission  of  its  ruler,  the  graridson  (Ninigi)  of  th^  Siiti  goddesft 
was  oonunisdioned  to  take  possession  of  the  land:  It  is  ali^  clearly  shown'  tba^ 
Izumo  was  the  centre  of  disturbance  and  that  virtually  'all  the  preKmiinarjr 
fighting  iock  place  there. '  Yet  When  Ninigi  descends  fisom  Takama-ga-hara  -^ 
a  descent  which  is  described  in  one  account  as  having  taken  place  in  a  closed 
boat,  and  in  another,  as  having  been  effect^  by  -means  of  -th'^  bovertet  of  dl 
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couch  —  he  is.  said  to  have  landed,  not' in  Izumo  or  in  Yamato,  but  at  a  place 
in  the  far  south,  where  he  makes  no  recorded,  attempt  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
Jiis  mission,  nor  does  that  purpose  rejceive  any  practical  recognition  until  the 
time  of  his  grandson  I  ware.  The  latter  pushes  northward,  encountering  the 
greatest  resistance  in  the  very  province  (Yamato)  where  his  grandfather's 
expedition  was  planned  and  where  the  Imperial  Court  was  held. 

It  is  plain  that  these  conditions  cannot  be  reconciled  except  on  one  of  two 
suppositions:  either  thatthie  Takama-ga-hara  of  this  section  of  the  annals  was 
in  a  foreign  country,  or  that  the  descent  of  Ninigi  in  the  south  of  Japan  was  in 
the  sequel  of  a  complete  defeat  involving  the  Court's  flight  from  Yamato  as 
well  as  from.Izvmo. 

Let  us  .first  consider  the  theory  of  a  foreign  country.  Was  it  Korea  or  was 
it  China?  .  In  favour  of  Korea  there  are  only  two  arguments,  one  vague  and 
the  other  improbable.  The  former  is  that  one  of  Ninigi 's  alleged  reasons  for 
choosing  Tsukushi  as  a  landing-place  was  that  it  faced  Korea.  The  latter, 
that  Tsukushi  was  selected  because  it  offered  a  convenient  base  for  defendii^ 
Japan  against  Korea.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  hypotheses  are  mutual- 
ly conflicting,  and  that  neither  accounts  for  debarkation  at  a  part  of  Tsukushi 
conspicuously  remote  from  Korea.  It  is  not  wholly  impossible,  however,  that 
I^inigi  Qame  from  China,  and  that  the  Court  which  is  said  to  have  commissioned 
him  was  a.  Chinese  Court. 

In  the  history  of  Chi4a  a  belief  is  recorded  that  the  Japanese  sovereigns  are 
descended  from  a  Chinese  prinjce,  Tai  Peh,  whose  father  w^hed  to  disipherit 
him  in  favour  of  a  younger  son.  T^  Peh  fled  to  Wu  in  the  pjiesent  Chekiang, 
and  thence  passed  to  Japan  about  800  B.C.  Another  record  alleges  that  the 
first  sovereign  of  Japan  was  a  son  of  Shao-kang  of  the  Hsia  dynasty  (about  850 
B,cO,  who  tattooed  his  body  and  cut  off  his  hair  for  purposes  of,  disguise  and 
lived  on  the  bank  of  tiie  Yangtsze,  occupying  himself  with  fishing  until  at  length 
iie  fled  to  Japan,  , 

That  Ninigi  may  have  been  identical  with  one  of  these  persons  is  not  in- 
conceivable, but  sudi  a  hypothesis  refuses  to  be  reconciled, with  the  story  of  the 
fighting  in  Izump  which  preceded  the  descent  to  Tsukushi.  The  mudi  more 
credible  sfupposition  is  tliat  the  Yamato  Court,  confronted  by  a  formidable 
rebellion  having  its  centre  in  laymo,  retired  to  Tsukushi,  and  there,  in  the  course 
.of  years,  mustered  all  its  followers  for  an  expedition  ultimately  led  by  the  grand- 
son of  the  fugitive  monarch  to  restore  the  sway  of  his  house.  This  interpretar 
tion  of  the  legend  consists  with  the  fact  that  when  Jimmu  reached  Yamato,  the 
original  identity  of  his  own  race  with  that  of  the  then  ruler  of  the  province  was 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  weapons. 

THE  CASTLE  0^  THE  OCEAN  KAMI 

With  regard  to  the  legend  of  the  ocean  Kamij  the  rationalists, conceive  that 
the  tribe  inhabiting  Tsukushi  at  the  time  of  Ninigi 's  arrival  there  had  originally 
immigrated  from  the  south  and  had  gradually  spread. inland.  Those  inhabit- 
^ng  the  littoral  distripts' were  ultimately  placed  by  Ninigi  under  the.  rule  of 
fri^Qe  Hohodemi,  and  those  inhabiting  the  mountain  regions  ivnder  the  sway  of 
Prince  Hosuseri.  The  boats  and  hpok^  of  the  legend  are  symbolical  of  military 
And  naval  power  respectively.  The  brothers  having  quarrelled  about  the  limits 
p£  their  jurisdictions,  HohodeQii  was  worsted,  aoid  by  tbe49i.dviceof  a  local  eld^ 
be.  went  to  Korea,  to. seek,: assistance.. ,  The^e  he  mfirri^d  the  jdaughter<  of  the 
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Ocean  King  —  so  called  because  Korea  lay  beyond  the  sea  from  Japan  —  and, 
after  some  years'  residence,  was  given  a  force  of  war-vessels  (described  in  the 
legend  as  "crocodiles")  together  with  minute  instructions  (the  tide-ebbing  and 
the  tide-flowing  jewels)  as  to  their  skilful  management.  These  ships  ultimately 
enabled  him  to  gain  a  complete  victory  over  his  elder  brother. 

WHAT  THE  JAPANESE  BELIEVE 

These  rationalizing  processes  will  commend  themselves  in  different  degrees 
to  different  minds.  One  learned  author  has  compared  such  analyses  to  estimat- 
ing the  historical  residuum  of  the  Cinderella  legend  by  subtracting  the  pumpkin 
coach  and  the  godmother.  But  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  some  back- 
ground of  truth  in  the  annals  of  old  Japan,  and  anything  that  tends  to  disclose 
that  background  is  welcome.  It  has  to  be  noted,  however,  that  though  many 
learned  Japanese  commentators  have  sought  to  rationalize  the  events  described 
in  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles,  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  believes  in  the  liter- 
al accuracy  of  these  works  as  profoundly  as  the  great  bulk  of  Anglo-Saxon  people 
believes  iii  the  Bible,  its  cosmogony,  and  its  miracles. 

The  gist  of  the  Japanese  creed,  as  based  on  their  ancient  annals,  mAy  be 
briefly  summarized.  They  hold  that  when  the  Sun  goddess  handed  the  three 
sacred  objects  to  Ninigi  —  generally  called  Tenson,  or  "heavenly  grandchild" 
—  sh^  ordained  that  the  Imperial  Throne  should  be  coeval  with  heaven  and 
earth.  They  hold  that  the  instructions  given  with  regard  to  these  sacred  objects 
comprised  the  whole  code  of  administrative  ethics.  The  mirror  neither  hides 
nor  perverts;  it  reflects  evil  qualities  as  faithfully  as  good;  it  is  the  emblem  of 
honesty  and  purity.  The  jewel  illustrates  the  graces  of  gentleness,  softness, 
amiability,  and  obedience,  and  is  therefore  emblematic  of  benevolence  and 
virtue.^  '  The  sword  indicates  the  virtues  of  strength,  sharpness,  and  practical 
decision,  and  is  thus  associated  with  intelligence  and  knowledge.  So  long  as 
all  these  qualities  are  exercised  in  the  discharge  of  administrative  functions, 
there  can  be  no  misrule. 

They  further  hold  that  when  the  Sun  goddess  detailed  five  Kaifn  to  form 
the  suite  of  Ninigi.,  these  Kami  were  entrusted  with  the  ministerial  duties 
originally  discharged  by  them,  and  becoming  the  heads  of  five  administrative 
departments,  transmitted  their  offices  to  generation  after  generation  of  their 
descendants.  Thus  Koyane  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Nakatomi  family  who 
discharged  the  priestly  duties  of  worship  at  the  Court  and  recited  the  Purifica- 
tion Rituals;  Futodama  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Imibe  (or  Imbe),  a  hereditary 
corporation  whose  members  performed  all  offices  connected  with  mourning  and 
funerals;  Usume  became  ancestress  of  the  Samme,  whose  duties  were  to  perform 
dances  in  honour  of  the  deities  and  to  act  as  mediums  of  divine  inspiration; 
Oshihi  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Otomo  chief  who  led  the  Imperial  troops,  and 
Kume  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Kumehe,  a  hereditary  corporation  of  palace 
guards.  Further,  they  hold  that  whereas  Ninigi  and  his  five  adjunct  Kami  ail 
traced  their  lineage  to  the  two  producing  Kami  of  the  primal  trinity,  the  special 
1;itle  of  sovei^eighty  conferred  originally  on  the  Sun  goddess  was  transmitted  by 
her  to  the  Tenson  (heavenly  grandchild),  Ninigi,  the  distinction  of  ruler  and  ruled 
bein^  thus  cleariy  defined.  Finally' they  hold  that  Ninigi  and  these  five  adjunct 
Kami,  though  Oticupying  different  places  in  the  hational  polity,  had  a  c<»nmoii 
ancestor  whom  they  Jointly  worshipfjed,  thus  forming  an  eternal  tmion. 

[^  It  mtist  be  remembered  that  tbe  jewel  referred  to  was  a  piede  of  (treen  or  white  jade  J 
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CHAPTER  V 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  JAPANESE  NATION:    HISTORICAL 
EVIDENCES 

In  coDsideriDg  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  JapaneBe  nation  four  guides 
aj-e  avEulable;  namely,  written  annals,  archaeological  relica,  physical  features, 
and  linguistic  afi^ties. 

WRITTEN  ANNALS 

The  annals,  that  is  to  Bay,  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles,  speak  of  six 
peoples;  namely,  first,  Izaoagi  and  bis  fellow  Kami,  who,  as  shown  above, 
may  reasonably  be  identified  with  the  original  immigrants  rcpreeented  in  the 
story  of  the  so-called  "birth  "of  the  islands;  secondly,  Jimmtiand  his  &;)llowers, 
who  re-conquered  the  islands;  thirdly,  the  Yemishi,  who  are  identical  with  the 
f[ppdern  Ainu;  fourthly,  the  Kumaso;  fifthly,  the  Susheu;  ^n^  sixth^  the  Tsucbi- 
gumo  (earthrspiders).  By  naming  these  six  separately  it  is  not  intended  to  imply 
that  they  ace  necessarily  different  races:  that  remains  to  be  decided.  It  will 
be  conveaient  to  begin  with  the  Susheo. 

THE  SUSHEN 

The  Susben  were  Tunguslc  ancestors  of  the  Manchu.  They  are  first  met>- 
tioned  in  Japanese  annals  in  a.d.  549,  when  a  number  of  them  arrived  by  boat 
on  the  north  of  Sado  Island  and  settled  there,  living  on  fish  cau^t  during  spring 
and  summer  and  salted  or  dried  for  winter  use.  The  people  of  Sado  regarded 
them  as  demons  and  carefully  avoided  them,  a  reception  which  implies  total 
absence'  of  previous  intercourse.  Finally  they  withdrew,  and  nothing  more 
is  heard  of  their  race  for  over  a  hundred  years,  when,  in  a.d.  658,  Hirafu,  omi  of 
Al>e  and  warden  of  Koshi  (the  northwestern  provinces,  EtchQ,  Echizen,  and 
Echigo),  went  on  an  expedition  gainst  them. 

Nothing  is  recorded  as  to  the  origin  or  incidents. of  this  campaign.  One 
Accoimt  says  that.  Hirafu,  on  his  return,  presented  two  white  bears  to  the  Em- 
press; that  he  fought  with  the  Sushen  and  carried  back  forty-nine  captives. 
It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  enterprise  proved  abortive,  for,  two 
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years  later  (460),  he  was  again  sent  against  the  Sushen  with  two  hundred  ships. 
En  nmte  for  his  destination  he  took  on  board  his  own  vessel  some  of  theinhab- 
itants  of  Yeza  (Yemishi)  to  set  «a  guides,  and  the  flotilla  arrived  presently  in 
the  vicinity  ef  a  long  rivei^,  unnamed  in  the  annals  but  su^iposed  to  have  been 
the  lahikari,  which  debouofaes  On  the  west  coast  of*  Yeao*  There  a  body  of  over 
a  thousand  Yemishi  in  a  camp  facing  the  river  sent  messengers  to  report  thai  the 
Sushen  fleet  had  arrived  in  great  forceand  that  they  were  in  imminent  danger. 
The  Sushen  had  over  twenty  vessel  and  were  lying  in  a  concealed  port  whence 
Hirafu  in  vain  sent  messengers  to  summon  them. 

What  ensued  in  thus  told  in  the  Chromcles:  ^'Hirafu  heaped  up  on  the 
beach  coloured  silk  stuffs,  weapons,  iron,  etc.,'^  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the 
Sushen,  who  thereupon  drew  up  their  fleet  in  order,  approached  **  with  equal 
oars,  flying  flags  xnade  of  feathens  tied  to  poles,  and  halted  in  a  shallow  place. 
Then  from  one  of  their  ships  they  sent  forth  two  old  men  who  went  round  the 
coloured  silk  stuffs  and  other  articles  which  had  been  piled  up,  examined  them 
dosely,  whereafter  they  changed  the  single  garments  they  had  on,  and  each, 
taking  up  a  piece.of  cloth  went  on  board  their  ship  and  departed."  Meanwhile 
the  Japanese  had  not  made  any  attempt  to  molest  them.  Presently  the  two 
old  men  returned,  took  off  the  exchanged  garknents  and,  laying  them  down 
together  with  the  cloth  they  had  taken  away,  re^mbarked  and  departed. 

Up  to  this  Hirafuiseems  to  have  aimed  at  commercial  intercourse.  But  his 
overtures  haying  been  rejected,  he  sent  to  simunon  the  Sushen.  They  refused 
to  come,  and  their  prayer  for  peace  having  been  unsuccessful,  they  retired  to* 
'^  their  own  palisac^es."  There  the  Japanese  attacked  them,  and  the  Sushen,^ 
seeing  that  defeat  was  inevitable,  put  to  death  their  own  wives  and  children; 
How  they  themselves  fared  is  not  recorded,:  nor  do  the  Chrcrdcles  indicate  where 
"their  own  palisades"  were  situated,  but  in  Japaii  it  hast  always  been  believed 
that  the  desperate  engagement  was  fought  in  the  Amur  River,  and  its  issue  may- 
be inferred  from  the  fact  that- although  the  Japanese  lost  one  general  offlcer, 
Hirafu  was  able  on  his  return  to  present  to  the  E^pressimore  than  fifty  ^^barba-^ 
rians,"  presumably  Sushen.  Neveirtheless,  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  same  year 
(a.o.  660),  fortynsevea  men  of  Sushen.  were  entertained  at  Court,  and  the- in*^ 
ference  is  eith^  that  these  were  am<)ng  the  above  '^savages-'  -^ in  which  case 
Japan 's  treatment  of  her  captured  foes,  in  ancient  times  would  merit  applause  -^ 
or  that  the  Sushen  had  previouab^:  established  rdation^  with  Japan^  and  thai 
Hirafu 's  campaign  was  mere^  to  repel  trepass.  ■ 

Durix^  the  next  sixteen*  years  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  Susheil,'  biit,  in 
A.D.  676,  seven  of  them  arrived  in  the  traiil  of  an  envoy  fr4»n  Sinia,  the  eastern 
of  the  three  kingdoms  into  which  Korea  was  tkexx  divided.  This  incident 
evokes  no  remark  whatever  from  the  compilers  of  the  ChronideSy  and  they  treat 
with  equal  indifference  the  statement  that  during  the  reign  of  the  EmpvessJito, 
in  the  year.  A.p.  696,  pcesents  of  coats  and  trousers  madefbf  lm>cade>  together 
with  dark^red  and  deep-^uiple  coarse  silkis,  oxen,  land  othfer  things  were  ^ven 
to  two  men  of  Sushen.  Nothing  in  this  brief  record  suggests  that  any  con-* 
giderable  intercourse  icxisted  in  ancient  times  between  the  Japaines^  and  the: 
Tungusic  Manchu^  or  that  the  latter  settledin  Japan  in  any  lappreciable  numbers. 


I 
1 1 


.THE  YEMISHI 


The  Yemishi  are  identified  with  the  modem  Aitw.    It  appeank  that  the* 
continental  jmmij^ants  ifito  Japan  applied  to  the  semi^savage  races  bz^count-^ 
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ered  by  thfem  the  epithet  "YeWsu"  or  " Yemishi^:^'  tenns  which  Aiay  have  bden  in" 
terchangeable  onomatopes  for  '^  barbarian.^'  The  Yemishi  are  -a  moribund  race. 
Only  a  remnant,  numbedng  a  f  ^w  thousandsi  surviTes,  now  in  the  nortbem  island 
of  Yezo.  Nevertbeless  it  had  been  proved  by  Ohamberlain^s  investigations  in^ 
to  the.origin  of  place-names,  that  in  early  times  the.Yemishi  extended  fk:*om  the 
north  down  the  eastern  section  of  Ji^an  as  far  as  the  r^on  where  the  present 
capital  (Tokyo)  stands,  and  on  the  west  to  the  province  now  called  Eahizen; 
and  that,  when  the  Nihongi  was  written,  they  still  pcenpded  alai^  part  of  the 
main  island. 

We  find  the  fil*st  met^ion  of  them  m  fit  poem  attributed  to  the  Emperor 
Jimmu.  Conducting  his  campaign  for  the  re^eonquest  of  Japan,  Jimmu,  un- 
certain of  the  disposition  of  a  baad.of  inhabitants^  oi^dered  his  general,  Michi; 
to  construct  a  spacious  hut  (jmiro)  and  invite -the  eighty  doubtful  characters  to 
a  banquet.  An  equal  number  of  Jinkmu  's  soldiers  acted  as  hosts,  and,  at  a  given 
signal,  when  the  guests  were  all  drunk,  they  were  slaughtered.  Jimmu  com- 
posed a  couplet  expressing  his  troops^,  d^ght  at  l;iaviilg  dispbsed  of  a  formidabie 
foesoea^ly,  and  in  this,  verselet  he  spoke  of- one  Yeimishi  being  reputed  to 
be  a  match  for  a  hundred  men.    . 

Whether  this  couplet  really  belongs  to  its  ooiitext,  however,  is  questionable; 
the  eighty  warriors  Jdlled  in  the  mum  may  hot  haVe  been  Yemishi  at  all.  But 
tiie  verse  does  certainly  tend  toishowthat  the  Yemishi  had  a  high  fightikig  reputa- 
tion in  ancient  times,  though  it  will  pre^ntly  be  seen  t^t  such  famo  scarcely 
consists  with  the  facts  revealed  by  history.  It  is  true  that  when  next  we  hear 
of  the  Yemishi  more  than  seven  and  a  half  centuries  have  passed^  and' during 
that  long  interval  they  may  have  been  engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  for  the  right 
of  existence.    There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  such  Was  the  case. 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  the  Japanese  invaders  encountered  no 
great  resistance  from  the  Yemishi  in  the  south,  and  were  fotr  a  k>ng  timSe  content 
to  leave  them  unmolested  in  the  northern  and  eastern  regions.  In  A.n.  95,  how^ 
ever,  Takenouchi-no*Sukune  was  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  Keik6  to  ex- 
plore those  regions.  He  devoted  two  years  to  the  task,  and,  on  his  return  in  OT, 
he  submitted  to  his  sovereign  this  request:  *'In  the  eastern  wilds  there  is  a 
counti*y  called  Hi-taka-mi  (Sun-height).  :The  people  of  this  country,  both  men' 
and  women,  tie  \x^  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  mallet  and  tattoo  theit  bodies. 
They  are  of  fierce  temper  and  their  general  name  is  Yemishi.  Moreover,  the 
land  is  wide  and  fertile.  We  should  attack  it  and  take  it."  [Aston ^s  transla- 
tion.] It  is  observable  that  the  principal' ifiiotive  of  this  advice  is  f^gressive. 
The  Yemishi  had  not  molested  the- Japanese  or  shown  any  turbulence,  They 
ought  to  be  attacked  because  their  conquest  would  be  profitable:  that  Was 
sufficient.    ^  ... 

Takenouchi's  counsels  oolild  not  be  immediately  followed.  Othet*  business 
of  a  cognate  nature  in  the  south  occupied  the  Court's  attention^  ^^d  thirteen 
years  elapsed  before  (a.d.  110)  the  celebrated  hero,  Prince  Yaftiatoi-dake,  led  an 
expedition  against  the  Yemishi  of  the  east.  In  commanding  him  to  undertake 
this  task,  the  Emperor,  according  to  the  Chromcle$,  !m4de  a  speech  which,  owing 
to  its  Chinese  tone,  has  been  called  apbcryphal,  thoci^  some,'  at  any  ri^te,  of  the 
statements  it  embodies  are  attested  by  modem  observation  of  Ainu  manners 
and  customs.  He  spoke  of  the  Yemishi  as  being  the  most  powerful  among  the 
"eastern  savages;"  said  that  their  "men  and  women  lived  together  promiscuous- 
ly,-^' that  there  was  "  no  distinction  of  father  and  child;"  that  in  winter  ^Hhey 
dwdt  in  holes  and  in  sununer  they  lived  in  huts;-'  thlit  their  clothing  oonsisted 
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of  furs  tod  that  tliey  drank  blood;  that  when  they  received  a  favoiir  they 'for- 
got it,  but  if  an  injury  was  done  them  they  never  failed  to  avei^e  it/  and  thaid 
they  kept  arrows  in  their  top-knots  iand  earned  swords  within  thetf  otothing. 
How  correct  these  attributes  may  have  been  at  the  time  they  were  uttercri; 
there  are  no  means  of  judging,  but  the  cudtmns  of  the  moderti  Ainu  go  far  to 
attest  the  accuracy  of  the  Emperor  Keik5*s  remarks  about  their  ancestors.    • 

Yamato-dake  preface^  his  campaign  by  worshipping  at  ihe  shrine  of  Ise, 
where  he  received  the  sword  "  Herbnqueller, "  which  Susanoo  had  taken  from -the 
last  chieftain  Of  the  Izumo  tribesmen.  '  Thence  he  sailed  aI6ng  the^  coast  to 
Suruga,  where  he  landed/  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  a  moof 
into  which  he  had  been  persuaded  to  penetrate  in  search  of  game.  Escaping 
with  diflSculty,  and  having  taken  a  terrible  vengeance  upon  the  "brigands"'' 
who  had  sought  to  compass  his  destruction,  he  pushed  on  ftito  Sagami,  crossed 
the  bay  to  Kazusa  and,  sailing  north,  readhed  the  southern  shore  of  Shimdsaj 
which  was  the  frontier  of  the  Yemishi.  The  vessels  of  the  Jatter  assembled 
with  the  intention  of  offering  resistance,  but  at  the  aspect' of  th^  Japanese  fleet 
and  the  incomparably  superior  arms  anid  airows  of  the  men  it  carried,  they 
submitted  unconditionally  apd  becaihe  personal  attend wts  on'Yamato-dc^e^ 

Three  things  are  noticeable  in  this  narrative.  The  first  is  that  the  *^  brigand* 
of  Suruga"  were  not  Yemishi;  the  isecond,  that  the  Yemishi  offered  no  resi^toce, 
and  the  third,  that  the  Yemishi  chiefs  are  called  in  the  Gh^dnicles  *^Kdmi  o^  the 
islands"  and  *^Kami  of  the  country"  —  titles 'which 'indicate  that  tbey^were 
held  in  some  respect  by  the  Japanese.  It  is  not  explicitly  recorded  that  Yamato- 
dake  had  any  furt^her  encounter  with  the  Yemishi,  btft  figurative  references 
show  that  he  had  much  fighting.  The  Chronicles  quote  him  to  saying,  af t^  his 
return  to  Kii  from  an  extended  march  thrbngh  the  northeastern  provinces  and 
after  penetrating  as  far  as  Hi-taka-mi  (modern  Hitachi),  the  heiadquftrtfers  of  thd 
Yemishi,  that  the  only 'Yemishi  who  remained  tinbubmissive  were  those  of 
Shinano  and  Koshi  (Echigo,  Etchll,  and  Echizen).  But  aHhough  Yankatc^^ake 
subsequently  entered  Shinano,  where  he  suffered  mu'ch  from  the  arduous  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  though  he  sent  a  general  to  Explore  Koshi,  he  tiltimitely 
retired  to  Owari,  where  he  died'from  the  effects  of  fatigtie  and  exposure  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  bf  V  wound  frohi  a  poisonetl  arrow  according  to  others; 
His  lastract  was  to^pr^sent  as  slaves  to  the  shrine- trf-Tse'the' Yemishi  Wftib  had 
originally  surrendered  and  who  had  subseiqu^ntiy  attached  themselves  'to  iAi 
person.  They  proved  so  tioisy,  however,  that  thepriestess  of  the  shrine  feto« 
them  to  the  Yamato  Court,  which  assigned  for  them  U  settlenientS  On  Mount 
Mimoro.  Her6,  too,  their  conduct  was  so  turbulent  that  they  received  orders 
to  divide  and  take  up  their  abode  at  any  place  throughout  the  five  province  of 
Harima,  Sanuki,  lyq,  Aki,  and  Awa,  where,  m  after  lageS,  they-  constituted  a 
hereditary  corporation  of  Saeki  (Sdefctb^).  '    '  ' 

These  details  deserve  to  be  recorded,  for  their  sequiel  shows  historically  that 
there  is  an  Xemishi  element  in  the  Ja^ne^e  race.  Thus,  iri  later  4iimes  we  find 
the  high  rahk  of  muraji  borne  by  a  nlember  of  the  Sstekibe.  Fifteen  years 
(a.  d.  125)  after  the  death  of  Yamato-dake,  PrinceSajima  W6te  appointed  governor* 
general  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Tosan-dd  ^the  Eastern  Mountain  circuit) ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  pt^ovinces  along  the.ea^t  coast.  He  di^ii  en  route  and  his  son/ 
Prince  Mimoro,  succeeded  to  the  office.  Durirtg  his  teiture  of  power  the  Yemishi 
raised  a  disturbance,  but  no  sooner  was  force  employed  against  them  than  they 
made  obeisance  and  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  thfe  Japanese,  who  par- 
doned all  that  submitted. 
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Thiaopdorly  conditionronuuj^^uiiinterruptod  until  a.i>.  367,  when  tbe  Yemishi 
in  Kazusa  made  oae  of  the  very  fe^  aucQessful  revolts  on  record.  They  killed 
Taauohii  a  Japanese  general  sent  against  them,  and  they  drove  back  his  forces, 
who  do  not  appear  to  ^bave  taken  very  effective  measures  of  retaliation.  In  482 
we  find  tbe  Yemishi  rendering  homage  to  the  Emperor  Kenso,  a  ceremony  which 
was  repeated  on  tbe  accession  of  tb^  Emperor  Kimmei  (540). 

But,  though  meek  in  the  presence  of  peril,  tbe  Yemishi  appear  to  have  been 
of  a  brawJiing  t^mperamfsnt.  Thus,  in  561,  several  thousands  of  them  showed 
hostility  on  the  frontier,  yet. no  sooner  \^ere  their,  cjiiefs  threatened  with  death 
than  they  submitted.  At  that  time  a,U  the  provinces  in  thet  northeast  and 
northwest  — •  then  included  in  Mutsu  and  Dewa  —  were  in  Yemishi  possession. 
They  rebelled  again  in. 637,  and  at  first  gained  a. signal  success,  driving  tbe 
Japanese  general,  Katana,  into  a  fortress  where  he  was  deserted  by  bis  troops. 
His  wife  saved  the  situation.  She  upbraided  her  husband  as  he  was  scaling  tbe 
palisades  to  escape  by  ni^t,  fortified  him  with  wine,  girded  his  sword  on  her- 
self,, and  caused .lier  female  attepdants— r  of  whom  there  were  "several  tens"  — 
ta  twang  bows^ii)gs.  Katana»  taki%  he^rt  of  grace,  advanced  single  handed; 
tbe  Yemishi,  thinking  that  bis  troops  iiad  ralliefl,  gave  way,  and  the  Japanese 
aoldief  s,  returning  to  their  duty,  killed  or  captured  all  the  insurgents. 

'No  other  instance  of  equally  determined  rqsist^nce  is  recorded  on  the  part 
of:  tlie  Yemishi.  In  ^42,  sf^v^eral  thousands  m^e  submission  in  Eoshi.  Four 
yeans  later  (646),  we  find  Yemisbi  doling  homage  to  tbe  Emperor  Kotoku.  Yet 
in  645at  was  deemed  neee^sary  to  establish  a  barrier  settlement  against  them  in 
Echigo;  and  whereas,  in  655,  w^enthe  Empress  Saimef  ascended  tbe  throne,  her 
Court  at  Naniwa  entertained  ninefiy-nine  of  the  northern  Yemishi  and  forty- 
five  of  the  eastern,  conferring  cupsQf  honour  on  fifteen,  while  at  the  same  time 
another  numerous  body  eame  to  render  homage  and  offer  gifts,  barely  three 
years  bad  elapsed  when^  ia65fi,  a  Japanese. squadron  of  180  vessels,  imder  the 
command  of  Hirafu,  otni.  of  Abe,  was  eng^ed  attacking  the  Yemishi  at  Akita 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  the.  main  island 

'  AH  i  this  shows  plainly  that  many  districts  were  still  peopled  by  Yemishi  and 
that  their  docility  varied  in  different  localities.  In  the  Akita  campaign  the  usual 
surrender  was  rehearsed.  The  Yemishi  .declared  that  their  bows  and  arrows 
were  for  hunting,  not^for  fighting,  and  the  affair  ended  in  a  great  fea^t  given  by 
Hirafu,  th^  sequel  being  that  two  hundred  Vemisbi  proceeded  to  Court,  carry- 
kig  presents,  and  were  appointed  to  various  offices  in  the  localities  represented^ 
receiving  also  gifts  of  arms,  armour,  drums,  and  flags.  ^ 

An  interesting  episode  is  recorded  of  this  visit.  One  of  the  Yemishi,  having 
been  appointed  to  a  high  post,  was  instructed  to  investigate  the  Yemishi  popula- 
tion and  the  captive  population.  Who  were  these  captives?  They  seem  to 
have  been  Sushen,  for  at  the  feast  giv^n  by  Hirafu  his  Yemishi  guests  came 
accompanied  by  thirty-five  captives,  and  it  is  incredible,  that  Japanese  prisoners 
would  have  been  thus. humiliated  in  the^sight  of  their  armed  countrymen. 
There  will  be  occasion  to  recur  to  this  point  presently.  Here  we  have  to  note 
that  in  spate  of  frequent  contact,  friendly  or  hostile,  and  in  spite  of  so  many  years 
of  intercourse,  the  Yemishi  seem  to  have  been  still  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as 
objects  of  curiosity.  For,  in  the  year  654,  envoys  from  Yamato  to  the  Tang 
Elmperor  of  China  took  with  them  a  Yemishi  man  and  woman  to  show  to  bis 
Majesty.  .  . 

Tbe  Chinese  sovereign  was  much  struck  by  tbe  unwonted  appearance  of  these 

[^  It  is  related  that  these  flags  had  tops  shaped  like  outtl^fiah.] 
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people.  He  asked  gevef  al  questionB,  Whioh  are  recorded' verbatim  in  i&&  Okroni- 
des;  and  the  envoys  informed  him  that  there  were  three  tribes  of  Yemiishi ;  name^ 
ly,  the  Tsugaru^  Yemishi,  who  were  the  most  distant;  next,  the  Ara  Yemishi 
(rough  or  only  partially  subdued),  and  lastly,  the  Nigi  Yemishi  (quiet  or  docile)) 
that  they  sustained  life  by  eating,  not  cereals,  b^t'fl^h,  and  that  th^y  dispensed 
with  houses,  preferring  to  live  under  trees  and  in  the  recesses  of  mountainsi 
The  Chinese  Emperor  finally  remarked,  ''When  we  look  at  the  imusual  bodily 
appearance  of  these  Yemishi,  it  is  strange  in  the  extreme/' 

Evidently  whatever  the  original  provenance  of  the  Yemishi,  they  had  never 
been  among  the  numerous  peoples  who  observed  the  custom  of  paying  visits  of 
ceremony  to  the  Chinese  capital.  They  were  apparently  not=  included  in  the 
family  of  Far  Eastern  nations.  From  the  second  half  of  the  sevehth  century 
they  are  constantly  found  carrying  tribute  to  the  Japanese  Coui^t  and  reoei'^ir^ 
presents  or  being  entertained  in  return.  But  these  evidences  of  docility  and 
friendship  were  riot  indicative- of  the  universal  mood.  The  Yemishi  located  in 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  main  island  continued  to  give  tronble  up  to  th^ 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  tbrou^out  this  region  as  well  as  ale^g  the 
west  coast  from  the  thirty^eighth  parallel  of  latitude  northward  the  Japanese 
were  obliged  to  build  six  castles  and  ten  barrier  posts  betweexi  a.d,<647  and  800i 

These  facts,  howeVer,  have  no  concem^with  the  immediate  purpose  ol  this 
historical  reference  further  than  to  show  that  from  the  csarliest  timei^  the 
Yamato  immigrants  found  no  opponents.in  the  northern  half  of  the  island  CTtcept 
the  Yemishi  and  the  Sushen.  One  more  episode,  however^  is  gerniaBe.  In  the 
time  (682)  of  the  Emperor  Temriau,  the  Yemishi  of  Koshi,  who  had  by  that  timfe 
become  quite  docile,  asked  for  and  received  seven  thousand  families  of  oaptives 
to  found  a  district.  A  Japanese  writing  alleges  thaft  these  captives  were  sub j  ects 
of  the  Crown  who  had  been  seized  and  enslaved  by  the  savages.  ^  But  that  is 
inconsistent  with  all  probabilities.  The  Yamato  might  l&efirtence  these  people 
to  serfdom  among  men  of  tbdr  own  i^aoe,  but  they  never  would  haVe  condemned 
Japanese  to  such  a  position  among  the  Yemishi.  Evidently  these  ''cai()tives'^ 
were  prisoners  taken  by  the  Yamato  from  the  Koreans,  the  Su8fa6n,.or  some 
other  hostile  nation. 

TflEKUMASO  i.        ' 

There  has  been  some  dispute  about  the  appellation  "Kinriaso.'*'  One  high 
authority  thinks  that  Kuma  and  So  wer^  the  naiAes  of  two  tribes!  inhabiting 
the  extreme  south  of  Japan;  that  is  to  say,  the  provinces  now  Cfiilled  HyQga, 
Osumi,  and  Satsuma.  Others  regard  the  term  as  denoting  one  tribe  only;  The 
question  is  not  very  material.  Among  all  the  theories  formed  about  the  Kumaso^ 
the  most  plausible  is  that  they  l^elonged  to  the  SoW  race  of  Borneo  and  that  they 
foimd  their  way  to  Japan  on  the  breast  of  the  '*  Black  Tide.'*  Maiiy  similarities 
of  custom  have  been  traced  between  the  two  pcioples.  Both  resorted  freely  to 
ornamental  tattooing;  both  used  shields  decorated  with  hair;  both  were  skilled 
in  making  articles  of  bamboo,  eispecially  hats;  both  were  fond  of  dancing  with 
accompaniment  of  singing  and  hand-clapping;  and  both  dressed  their  hair  alike: 
Japanese  annals  use  the  word  "  Kumaso  "  for  the  first  time  in  connexion  with  the 
annexation  of  Tsukushi  (Kyushji)  by  the  Iza^agi  expedition,  when  one  of  the 
four  faces  of  the  island  is  called  the  *'  land  of  Kumaso.''  Plainly  if  this  Jiooienclaf 
ture  may  be  taken  as  evidence',  the  Kumaso  must  have  arrived  in  Japan  iat  a  date 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  immigrants  represented  by  Izahagi  and  Izanami;  anfl 

l^TheSt9ryofKorea,byhoug{oTd.] 
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it  would  Itirther  follow  tlwit  they  did  iioU  penetrate  foi?  .into  the  ialwwr,  biiit  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  l$nding^.  Which  may  be  supjpK>s^d  to  have 
been  some:  point  on  the  southern  coast  of  Kyushu.  Jfpr.  does  ^ there  appear  to 
have  been  any  collision  between  the  two  tide^.of  immigrants^^for.the  first  fippear- 
ance  of  the  Kuma^o  in  a  triieulesiJt.r61e  wasii^b^^i).  81  whienth^y  are  $aid  to  have 
rebelled.  i  *    , 

The  incident,  though  remote  from  the  capital,  wa^i  sufficiently  foraiidable 
to  induce  the  Emperor  Keik0  to  lead  a  force,  against  them  ifi  person  from  Yamar 
to.  En  TiOute  he  had  to  deal  with  ''brigands"  infesting  Suw5  and  Bu^en^  prov- 
inces separated  by  the  Inland  Sea  and  situated  respectively  on  the  south  of  the 
main  island  aoid  thse  north  of  KyushtL  These  provinces  were  ruled  by  chief- 
tainesses,  who  declared  themselves  loyal  to  the  Imperial  qause,  and  gave  informa- 
tion about  thehauirts  and  habits  of  the  "  brigands/'  wbo.in  Suwo  had  no  special 
appellation  but  in  Buzen  were  known  as  Tsu,chi-gumO,  a  name  to,  be  epoken  of 
presently.  They  wete  disposed  of  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  open 
warfare*  But  wh^n  the  Yamato  troops  arriv^  in  Hyu^  within  striking  dis* 
tanoe  of  the  Kumaso,  tberEmperor  hesitated.  He  deemed  it  wise  not  to  touch 
the  spear-points  of  these;  pui^ant  foes.  Ultimately  he  overcame,  them  by 
enticing,  the  two  daughters  of  the  principal  leaders  and  making  a  show  of  affeo^ 
tion  for  oneof  them.  She  conducted.  Japanese  soldiers  to.her  father's  residence, 
and  having  plied  bim  wit^  strong  drink,  cut  hi^  bow-istting. while  he  slept  sq.  that 
the  soldiers  could 'kill  him  with  impimity..  It  is  recorded  that  Keiko  put  the  g^ri 
to  death  for  her  unfilial  conduct,  but  the  assassination  of-  her  father  helped  th^ 
Japanese  materially  in  their  campaign  against  the  Kumaso,,  whoiti  they  succeed^ 
ed  in  subduing  and  in  whose  land  the  flmperbr  remjained  six  yes^s. 
V  The  Kumaso  Were  not  quelled,  however-  Scarcely  eight  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  Keiko 's  return  to  Yaniato  when  they  rebell^  a^in,  ''making 
ceaseless  raids  upea  the  frontier  districts;"  aad  he  sent  against  them  his  son, 
Yamatordiake;  with  &  b^md  of  skilled  archers;  This  youth,  one  pf  thei  most 
heroic  figures  in  ancient  Japanese  history,  waa^otoly  sixteen*  -He  disguised  himr 
self  as  a  girl  aad  thus  gained  ai^cess  to  a  banquet  given  by  the  principal  Kumaso 
leader  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  a  new  residence.  Attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  supposed  girl,  the  Kumaso  chieftain  placed  her  beside  him,  and  when  he  had 
drunk  heavily,  Yamato-dake  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,^  subsequently  serving 
all  his  band  in  tlie  same  ^ay •  After  th^s,  the  Kumaso  remained  quiet  for,  nearly 
a  century,  but  in  the  year  193j  ^  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Chuai,  they 
once  more  rebelled,,  and  the,  Emperor  organized  W  ejicpoditioii  againsfe  them. 
He  failed  in  the  struggle  and  was  killed  by  the  Kumapo's  arro^rs*  Thenceforth 
history  33  silent  about  them.  /;  : 

Yfho,  then,  werq  ithey?  It  is  related  in  the  Chronicles  that,  after,  breaking 
the.poiyer  of  the  Kumaso,  the  Emperor  KeikQ  made  a  tour  of  inspection  in 
fsukushi  (Kyushu),  and  arriving  at  lihe  district  of  Kuma,  aummoned  two 
brothers,  princes  of  Kuma,  to  pay  homage.  Om  obeyed,  but  the  other  refused, 
and  soldiers  were  therefore  sent  to  put  him  to  death.  Now  Kuma  w;as  th^  name 
pf  the  three  kingdoms  into,  which  the  Korean  peninsula  was  divided  in  ^cient 

p  The  Chronicles  r^elate  that  when  the  Kumaso  was  struck,  down  he  asked  for  a  moment  *8 
respite  to  learn  the  name  of  his  player,  who^e  prowess  a&tpimckd  him.  Oh  receiving  an  answer, 
fa^dOUgbift  the  print's  permission  to  give  him  a  title,  and  declared  that  instead  of  being  .called 
Yamato  Ob  una,  the  name  hitherto  borne  by  i^,  he  should  be  termed  Yamato<dake  (Champion 
pf  Japan)  oecause  he  had  conquered  the  hitherto  unconquerable.  The  prince  accepted  tne 
uWie,  and  then  give  the  Kmnateo  his  c&iip  de  grdce.] 

P  It  should  be  understood  that  these  tdvtes,  being  pretiistoric,  are  not  wholly  reliable.] 
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times,  and  it  has  been  sugges^d  [Ai^n]  t^at  the  land  of  Kiuna  in  Korea  tvas 
the  parent  country  of  Kuma  in  Japan,  Kom  in  the  Korean  language  having  the 
same  meaning  (bear)  as  Kuma  in  the  Japanese.  This,  of  course,  involves  the 
conclusion  that  thp  Kumaso  were  originally  Korean  emigrants;  a  theory  some^ 
what  difficult  to  reconcile  with  their  location  in  the  extreme  south  of  Kylishu. 

The  apparent  silence  of  the  annals  about  the  subsequent  career  of  the  tribe 
is  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  Kumaso  were  identical  With  the  Hayato 
(falcon  men),  who  make  their  first  appearance  upon  the  scene  in  prehistoric  days 
as  followers  of  Hosuseri  in  his  contest  with  his  younger  brother,  Hohodemi,  the 
hero  of  the  legend  about  the  palace  of  the  sea  god.  Hohodemi  —  according  to 
the  rationalized  version  of  the  legend  —  having  obtained  assistance  in  the  shape 
of  ships  and  mariners  from  an  oversea  monarch  (supposed  to  have  reigned  in 
Korea),  returned  to  Tsukiishi  to  fight  his  brother,  and  being  victorious,  spared 
Hosuseri's  life  on  condition  that  the  descendants  of  the  vanquished  through 
eighty  generations  should  serve  the  victor 's  descendants  as  mimes. 

"On  that  account,"  says  the  Chronicles,  "the  various  Hayato,  descended 
from  Hosuseri  to  the  present  time,  do  not  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  Imperial 
palace  enclosrure  and  render  service  instead  of  watch-dogs."  The  first  mention 
of  the  name  Hayato  after  the  prehistoric  battle  in  Kyushu,  occurs  in  the  year 
399,  when  Sashihire,  one  of  the  tribe,  was  induced  to  assassinate  his  master,  an 
Imperial  prince.  This  incident  gofes  to  show  that  individual  members  of  the 
tribe  were  then  employed  at  Court;  an  inference  confirmed  fifty-one  years  later, 
when,  on  the  death  of  Emperor  Ytiryaku,  "the  Hayato  lamented  night  and  day 
beside  the  misasagi  (tomb)  and  refused  the  food  offered  to  them,  until  at  the  end 
of  seven  days  they  died." 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  we  have  here  a  reversion  to  the  old  custom 
which  compelled  slaves  to  follow  their  lords  to  the  grave.  The  Hayato  serving 
in  the  Court  at  that  epoch  held  the  status^  generally  assigned  in  ancient  days  to 
vanquished  people,  the  status  of  serfs  or  slaves.  Six  times  during  the  next  214 
years  we  find  the  Hayato  repairing  to  the  Court  to  pay  homage,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  which  function  they  are  usually  bracketted  with  the  Yemishi.  Once 
(682)  a  wrestling  match  took  place  in  the  Imperial  presence  between  the  Hayato 
of  Osumi  and  those  of  Satsuma,  and  once  (694)  the  viceroy  of  Tsukushi  (Kyushu) 
presented  174  Hayato  to  the  Court. 

THE  TSUCHI-GUMO 

In  ancient  Japan  there  was  a  class  of  men  to  whom  the  epithet '  'Tsuchi-gumo" 
(earth-spiders)  was  applied.  Their  identity  has  been  a  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. The  first  mention  made  of  them  in  Japanese  annals  occurs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  slaughter  of  eighty  braves  invited  to  a  banquet  by  the  Emperor 
Jinxmu's  general  in  a  pit-dwelling  at  Osaka.^  The  Records  apply  to  these  men 
the  epithet,  "Tsuchi-gumo,"  whereas  the  CAronicfes  represent  the  Emperor  as  cele- 
brating the  incident  in  a  couplet  which  speaks  of  them  as  Yemishi.  It  will  be 
seen  presently  that  the  apparent  confusion  of  epithet  probably  conveys  a  truth. 

The  next  allusion  to  Tsuchi-gumo  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  year  (662  B.o.) 
following  the  above  event,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Chronicles.  The 
Emperor,  having  commanded  his  generals  to  exercise  the  troops,  Tsuchi-gumo 
were  found  in  three  places,  and  as  they  declined  to  submit,  a  detachment  was 

l^  This  incident  has  been  already  referred  to  un4^r  the  heading  '' Yemishi.'' '  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  ^' Osaka''  here  mentioned  is  not  the  modem  city  of  Osaka.) 
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sent  against  Uiem.  Concerning  a  fourth  bE^od  of  these  defiuit  folk,  the  Chrmiclea 
say:  "They  had  short  bodies  and  long  legs  and  .arms.  They  were  of  the  same 
class  as  the  pigmies.  The  Imperial  troops  wove  nets  of  dolichos,  which  they 
flung  over  them  and  then  slew  them." 

There  are  fpur  comments  to  be  made  on  this.  Tb^  first  is  that  the  scene  of 
the  fighting  was  in  Yamato.  .  The  second,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Tsuchi-gumo 
had  Japanese  names  —  names  identical,  in  two  cases,  with  those  of  a  kind  of 
Shinto  priest  (hafuri),  and  therefore  most  unlikely  to  have  been  bqrne  by  men 
not  of  Japanese  origin.  The  third,  that  the  presence  of  Tsuchi-gumo  in  Yamato 
preceded  the  arrival  of  Jimmu's  expedition.  And  the  fourth,  that  the  Records 
are  silent  about  the  whole  episode.  As  for  the  thin^  told  in  the  Chronicles  about  ' 
short  bodies,  long  limb^,  pigmies,  and  nets  of  dolichos,  they  may  be  dismissed 
as  mere  fancies  suggested  by  the  name  Tsuchi-gumo,  which  was  commonly 
su{^osed  to  mean  " earth-apiders."  If.any  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
CAroniWes' story,  it  is  that  there  were  Japanese  in  Yamato  before  Jimmu's  time, 
and  that  Tsuchi-gumo  were  simply  bands  of  Japanese  raiders. 

They  are  heard  of  next  in  the  province  of  Bungo  (on  the  northeast  of  KyQshQ) 
where  (a.d.  82)  the  Emperor  KeikO  led  an  army  to  attack  t^e  Kumaso.  Tv/o 
bands  of  Tsuchi-gumo  are  mentioned  as  living  there,  and  the  Imperial  forces 
had  no  little  difficulty  in  subd\iing  them.  Their  chiefs  are  described  as  "mighty 
of  frame  and  having  numerous  followers." 
In  dealing  with  the  first  band,  KeikO  caused 
his  bravest  soldiers  to  carry  mallets  made 
from  camellia  trees,  though  why  such  weap- 
ons should  have  been  preferred  to  the 
trenchant  swords  used  by  the  Japanese  there 
is  nothing  to  show.  (Another  account  says 
"mallet-headed  swords,"  which  is  much 
more  credible).  In  dealing  with  the  second, 
he  was  driven  back  onoe  by  then-  rain  of 
arrow3,.and  when  he  attacked  from  another 
quarter,  the  Tsuchi-gumo,  their  submission 
having  been  refused,,  flung  tiiem«;|ve3  into 
a  ravine  and  perished. 

Here  again  certain  points  have  to  be 
noticed:  that  there  were  Tsuchi-gumo  in 
KyQshfl  as  well  as  in  Yamato;  that  if  one 
account  describes  them  as  pigmies,  another 
depicts  them  as  "mighty  of  frame,"  and 
that  in  KyuahQ,  a^  in  Yamato,  the  Tsuchi- 
gumo  had  Japanese  names.  Only  oDce 
again  do  the  annals  refer  to  Tsuchi-gumo. 
AiNUB  They  relate  curtly  that  on  his  return  from 

(iNm*B.»AKT»  or  no«uDo.  THi.  No™«»  qyeHing  the  Kumaso  the  Emperor  Keikfl 
killed  a  Tsuchi-gumo  in  the  province  of 
Hizen.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  factitious  import  has  been  attached  to  the 
Tsuchi-gumo.  Mainly  because  they  were  pit-dwellers,  it  was  assumed  for  a 
time  that  they  represented  a  race  which  had  immigrated  to  Japan  at  some  date 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Yemishi  (modern  Ainu).  This  theory  was  founded 
on  the  supposed  discovery  of  relics  of  pit-dwellers  in  the  islands  of  Yezo  and 
Itorop,  and  their  hasty  identification  as  Kuro-pok-guru  —  the  Ainu  term  for 
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imdetgroiuui  difleillfirb'^  whose  modetQ  repi^seAisativ^  are  seen  ampxig,  the 
Kurilsky  or  th&r  Bteighboiirs  ia  Kamchatka  and . Saghajien*  £iut. closer  ex- 
amination of  the  Yozb:  and  Itorop  pits  ^howed  that  there,  was  complete 
absenoe  o£  aay  mark  of  antiquity -^auch  a^  i^  presence  of  large  trees  or  even 
deep-rooted  brushwood;: — that  they  ^^e  arranged  in  regular  order,  suggesjting 
a  miiitary  encampment  mtber  than  the  abode  of  savages;  that  th^y  we^re  of 
uniform  size,  with  few  exceptk>ns^j tbaton excavation  they  yiedd^d  fragments 
of  hard  wood,  ungla^ed  pottery, .  and  a  Japanese  dirk»  and,  finally,  that 
their  site  corresponded  with  that  of  milttary .  encampment^  established  ii^ 
Yezo  and  the  Kuriles  by  the;  Jap$n?se  Government  in  the  early  pari^  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  a  defence  against  Russian  aggression. 

Evidently  the  men  who  constructed  and  used  these  pit-dwellings  were  not 
prehistoric  savages  but  modem  Japanese  soldiers.  Further  very  conclusive 
testimony  has  been  ooUedted.  by  the  Rey.  John  Batchelor,  who  has  devoted 
profouifed  study  to  the  Aimu. .  He  f quad,  that  thejinbabitants  of  Shi^otan^  whp 
had;  long  been  supposed  to  bd  a  ]:!^mn,aQt  of  pr^Ai^  immigrajats,  were  brou^t 
thither  from  aa  iid^d.ealled  8hiinu$hir  V> the  Kurile, gr^up in  188$  byorder  of 
the  Japanese  Govelmment;  tibat  they  declared  th^mselvea  to  be  d^c^ded  from 
men  of  Saghali^n;  that  they  tpoke  npthing  but  t^  AinuJaAguage^ai?^  that  they 
inhabited  pits  in  winter,  as  do  also  the  Ainu  ^now  Ijiving  in  Bag^aUen.  If  any 
further  proof  were  needed,  it  might  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  no  excavation 
has  brought  to  light  any  relics  whatever  of  a  race  preceding  and  distinct  from  the 
Yemishi  (Ainu),  all  the  pits  and  graves  hitherto  searched  having  yielded  Yamato 
or  Yemishi  skulls.    Neither  has  there  been  found  any  trace  of  pigmies. 

An  Ainu  myth  is  responsible  for  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  beings: 
"  In  very  ancient  times,  a  raoe  of  people  who  dwelt  in  pits  lived  among  us.  They 
were  so  very  tiny  that  ten  of  tb^  could  easily  take  shelter  beneath  one  burdock 
leaf.  When  they  went  to  catch  herrings  they  used  to  make  boats  by  sewing 
the  leaves  together,  and  always  fished  with  a  hook.  If  a  single  herring  was 
caught,  it  took  all  the  strength  of  the  men  of  five  boats,  or  ten  sometimes,  to 
hold  it  and  drag  it  ashore,  while  whole  crowds  were  required  to  kill  it  with  their 
clubs  and  spears.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  these  divine  little  men  used  even  to  kill 
great  whales.    Surely  these  pit-dwellers  were  gods." ^ 

Evidently  if  such  legends  are  to  be  credited,  theexistence  of  fairies  must  no 
longer  be  denied  in  Europe.  Side  by  side  with  the  total  absence  of  all  tangible 
relics  may  be  set  the  fact  thatj  whereaa  numerous  place-oiames  in  the  main  island 
of  Japan  have  been  identified  as  Ainu  .words,  none  has  been  traced  to  any  alien 
tongue  such  as  might  b&  associated  with  earlier  inhabitants.  Thus,  the  theory 
of  a  special  race  of  ij^migrants  anterior  to  the  Yemishi  has  to  be  abandoned  so 
far  as  the  evidence  of  pit-dwelling  is  concerned.  The  fact  is  that  the  use  of 
partially  underground  residence^- cannot  be  regarded  a^  specially  characteristic 
of  any  race  or  as  dif^rentiating  one  sec^on  of  .the  people  of  Japan  from  another. 
To  this  day  the  poorer  classes  in  Korea  depend  for-^elter  upon  pits  covered  with 
thatch  or  strong  oil-paper.*  They  call  these  dwellings '%iw  or  um-mak,  a  term 
corresponding  to  the  Japanese  muro.  '  *  Pit*dwellefaare  mentioned  in  old  Chinese 
literature,  and  the  references  to  the  mura  in  the  Records  and  Chronicles  show.that 
the  muro  of  those  days  had  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  modern  Korean 
umr^mak"  [Aston],  We  read  of  a  mtiw being  dug;  of  steps  down  to  it;  and  we 
read  of  a  muro  big  enough  to  hold  160  persons  at  one  time.  The  muro  was  not 
alwa3rs  simply  a  hole  roofed  over:  it  sometimes  contained  a  house  having  a  wood- 

P  *'The  Ainu  and  their  Folk-lore,'*  by  Batchelor.] 
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en  frame  lashed  together -with'Vine-tendrils,  tiie  walla  lined  with  sedgesaiKl  reeds 
and  plastered  with  a  mixture  of  grass  and  cla^.  The  mof  was:  tha.tched  with 
reeds;  there  was  a  door  opening  inwards,  and  a  taJsed  platform  served  for  sleep- 
ing purposes.  A  dwelling  closely  resembling  this  description  vfQsactually  urn- 
earthed  near  Akita  in  0-4J,  m  1807.  Afurowere  tised'^  antiteDt  times  by  the 
highest  as  well  as  tJie  podrest  classes.  Suaanoo  is  Bard  by  the  Izumo  FUdoki  to 
have  made  for  himself  a  muro;  Jimmu  's  son  ia  represented  as  eleepii^  in  a  great 
tnuro,  and  the  EmperorKeikd,Tit'h«i(A.D;S2)  prosecuting  hkeampaiga  in  KyOstrQ, 
is  said  to  have  constructed  ft  wiw^fl  for  a  temtwrary  palace.  "In  feot,  pit-dwell- 
ing in  northern  climate  affords  no  ihdtcation  of  race."     ' 

CONCLUSION  FEOM  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE 

Thus  the  conclusion  suggested  by  Historic^'  ^deaoe  is  that  the  Jf^mne^ 
nation  is  composed  of  four  elements:  tbe  Yamsto;.  the  Ycmiahi  (modem  Ainu) ; 
the  Komaso  (or  Hayato),  aiid  the  Stishen.  As  to  the  last  of  tbeee,  there  is  no 
conclusive  indie^ion  that  they  ev^r  immigrated  in  appreciable  numbeiB.  It 
does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the  historical  evidence  is  exhaustive;  e^teoially 
Japanese  historical  evidence;  t6t  the  aimalistB  bf  Japan  do  not  ^^>ear  to  have 
paid  &ny  special  attention  to  tuoi^  questions.     '   '  ■  ^ 


CHAPTER  VI 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NATION;  GEOGRAPHlCAt;' AND  ARCHAE-. 
'OLOGICAL  RELICS  ; 

JAPAN'8  CONNEXlOIiI  WITH  THE  ASIATIC  CONTINENT 

Thb  group  of  islands  forming  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  routes  of 'cdmmunicat- 
tion  with  the  continent  of  Asia  at  six  places:  two  in  the  north;  two  in  the  Bouth- 
west,  and  two  in  the  south.  The  principal  connexion  in  the  north  is  across  the 
narrow  strait  of  SOya  from  the  northwest  point  of  Yezo  to  Saghalien  and  thence 
to  the  Amur  region  of  Manchuria.  The  secondary  connexion  is  from  the  nortl*' 
east  point  of  Yezo  vid  the  long  chain  of -the  Kurites  t»  Kamchatka.  The  first 
of  the  southwestern  routes  ia  from  the  northwest  of  KyflshQ  iiid  the  islands  of 
Iki  and  Tsushima  to  the  southeast  of  Korea;  and  tha  second  is  from-  the  BOuth 
of  the  laurao  promontory  ia  Japan,  by  the  aid  of  the  current  which  seta  op  the 
two  southern  routes.  One  of  these  is  from  the  southwest  of  Kytlaha  W(t  the  Gota 
Islands  to  southeastern  China;  the  other  is  from  the  south  of  KyilshiJ  vid  thd 
RyQkya  Islands,  Pormoaa,  and  the  Philippines  to  Malaysia  and  Polynesia.  It 
has  also  been  proved  geologically  '  that  the  islands  now  forming  Japan  must 
at  one  time  have  been  &  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Evidently  these  vsrioua 
avenues  may  have  given  aec^s  to  immigrants  from  Sibaia,  from  Ohina,  from 
M&layaa,  and  from  Polynesia. 


Archaeological  resean'ch  indicates  the  existence  of  two  distinct  «ulturys  in 
Japan  together  with  traces  of  a  third.  On©  of  these  cultures  haa  left  its  relics 
chiefly  in  shell-heaps -or  embedded  in  the  soil,  while  the  remains  of  uiother  are 
found  mainly  in  sepulchral  chambers  or  in  caves.  The  relics  themsel^^s  are 
palpably  distinct  except  when  they  show  transrtiooal  approach  to  each  other. 

['  There  ba.ve  (teen  found  ia  th^  gravel  Tertiary  mtunmab  jpcluding  ekpkat  primigenius, 
tUjmas  Namadicua,  ategodon  Clifli,  and  unnamed  varieties  of  befir,  deer;  bison,  ox,  liorse, 
itunoceros,  Eud  whale.     {OuUmes  i^  the  Oeoto^  of  Jtrpanj  Imperial  Geological  Survey).} 
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complete  ad  to  deprive  ft  nation  of  all  traces  of  its  originar  eivffization.    Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Ainu. 


I 
I 


.       ,       .  .INTERMEDUTEJ  CUXiTUBE 

Traces  of  a  cfiilture  occupying  a  place  intermediate  between  the  primitive 
culture  and  that  of  the  Yamato  are  not  conclusive.  They  are  seen  in  pottery 
which,  like  the  ware  of  the  neolithic  sites,  is  not  turned  on  the"  wheel,  and,  like  the 
Yamato  ware;  is  decorated  in  a  very  subdued  and  sober  fashion.  It  id  found 
from  end  to  end  of  thel  main  island  and  even  in  Yezo,  and  in  pits,  shell-heaps, 
and  independent  sites  as  well  as  in  tombs,  burial  caves,  and  cairns  of  the  Yamato. 
Thus,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  warrant  for  associating  it  with  a  special 
race.  It  was  possibly  supplied  to  order  of  the  Yama^  by  the  abbriginal  craftsh 
men,  wh6  naturally  sought  to  copy  the  salient  features  of  the  conquering  inmii- 
grants*  wai*e. 


1 1 


BRONZE  VESTIGKES 


There  are  also  some  bronze  vestiges  to  which  considerable  intierest  attaches, 
for  evidently  people  using,  bronze  weapons  could  not  have  stood  against  men 
carrying  iron  arms,  and  therefore  the  people  to  whom  the  bronze  implements 
belonged  must  have  obtained  a  footing  in  Japan  prior  to  the  Yamato,  unless 
they  came  At  the  latter  *s  invitation  or  as  their  allies.  Moreover,  these  bronze 
relics  —  with  the  exception  of  arrow-hieads — ;  though  found  in  the  soil  of 
western  and  southern  Japan,  do  not  occur  in  the  Yamato  sepulchres,  which 
feature  constitutes  another  means  of  differentiation.  Daggers,  swords,  hal- 
berds, arid  possibly  spear-heads  constitute  the  hand-weapons.  The  daggers 
have  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Malay  fend,  and  the  swords  and  halberds  are 
generally  leaf-shaped.  But  some  featured,  as  overshort  tangs  and  unpi'erced 
loops,  suggest  that  they  were  manufactured,  not  for  service  in  battle  but  for 
ceremonial  purposes,  being  thus  mere  survivals  from  an  era  when  their  orig^als 
were  in  actual  use,  and  possibly  those  Originals  may  have  been  of  iron.  Some 
straight-edged  specimens  have  been  classed  as  spear-heads,  but  they  closely 
reserabte  certain'  ancient  bronze  swords  of  China.  As  for  bronze  arrqW-heads, 
they  occur  alike  Jn  Yamato  sepulchres  atnd  in  .the  sbtl,  so  that  no  special  inference 
is  warranted  in  their  case.  The  bronze  hand-weapons  have  been  found,  in  twelve 
provinces  of  southern  and  western  Japan:  naniely,  five  provinces  of  northwest 
KyGshu;  three  on  the  Inland  Sea;'  one' facing  Korea  and  China,  and  the  rest  on 
the  islands  of  Iki  and  Tsushima. 

These  localities  and  the  fact  that  similar  swords  have  been  met  with  in 
Shantung,,  suggest  that  the  bronze  culture  came  from  central  and  eaf»tem  Asia, 
which  hypothesis  receives  confirmation  from  the  complete  absence  of  bronze 
vestiges  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Kyushu,  namely,  Ostitai  and  Satsuina. 
Bronze  bells,  of  whidh  there  are  many,  belong  to  a  separate  page  of  archaeology. 
Though  they  h^ve  been  found  in  no  les^  than  twenty-;four  provinces,  there  is  no 
instance  of  their  presence  in  the  same  sites  with  hand-weapons  of  bronze.  In 
Kyushii,.  Higo  is  the  oply  province  where  they  haye  been  seen,  whereas  in  the 
main  island  they  extend  as  far  east  as  TOtSmi,  and  are_conspiQUOUsly  numerous 
in  that  province  and  its  neighbour,  Mikawa,  while  in  Omi  they  are  most  abun- 
dant of  alL  They  vary  in  h^ght  from  about  one  foot  four  inches  to  foui:  and  a 
half  feet,  and  are  of  highly  specialised  shape,  the  only  cognate  type  being  beUs 
used  in  China  during  the  Chou  dynasty  (1122-225  B.C.)  for  the  purpose  of  pv- 
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ing  miUtaiy  stgnats.  A  Chinese  origin  is  still  more  dleaiiy  indiiaked  by  the 
decorative  designs,  which  lAow  a  combination  of  the  circle^  the  triangle,  and  the' 
spiral,  obviOasiy  identical' with  the  decorative  motive  ^  on  Chinese  drums  of  the 
Han  dynasty  (202^b.g.-a.dV220).  The  circle  and  the  triangle  occur  also  in  thei 
sepulchral  poUery  of  the  Yamato  sites,  and  considering  the  fact  together  with 
the  abundance  of  the  bells  in  districts  where  the  Yamato  were  most  strongly 
established,  there  seems  to  be  warrant  for  attributing  these  curious  relics  to  the 
Yamato  culture. 

To  this  inferenoe  it  lias  been- objected  that  no  bells  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Yamato.    The  slmxe  is  true,  howidver,  of  several  other  objects 
known  to  have  beltm^d  to  tha/t  people.  •  If,  then,  the  bells  be  classed  as  adjuncts. 
of  the  Yamato  culture^  shall  we  be  justified  in  assigning  the  bronze  weapon  to  a' 
different  ra^ce?    On  the  wh<rfe,  the  most  reasonable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that' 
all  the  tMonze  relicS)  Weapons,  and  bells  alike,  are  '' vestiges  of  the  Yamato  pro-^ 
cession  at  a  time  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  great  dolmens  and  other 
tombs''  [MUnro].     A  cortdlary  would  be  that  the  Yamato  migrated  from 
China  in  %he  days  of  the  Chou  dynasty  (1122-225  n.c.),=and  that;  having  landed 
in  the  province  Of  Higo,  they  conquered  the  greater  pi^rt  of  Tsukushi  (KydshU) ^ 
and  subsequently  p^assed  up  the  Inland  Sea  to  Yamato;  which  hypothesis  would 
invest  with  sonie^ accuracy  the  date  assigned  by  the  Chronide^^taJimnm'a' 
expedition  and  would  constitute  a  general  oondfmation  of  the  Japanese  account  = 
of  his  line  of  advance.  v         , 

YAMATO  CULTURE 

The  ancient  Yamato  are  known  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  relics  found 
in  their  sepulchres.  Residential  sites  exist  in  comparatively  small  numbers,  so. 
far  as  research  has  hitherto  shown,  and  su^h  sites  jrield  nothing  except  more  or 
less  scattered  potsherds  a'^d  low  walls  enclosing  spaces  of  considerable  area. 
Occasionally  Yamato  pottery  ^nd  other  relics  are  discovered  in  pits,  and  these 
evidences,  ecnnbined  with  historical  references,  go  to  show  that  the  Yamato  them* 
selves  sometimes  used' p4t*dwellings;  i.      i  i        •  i        i  .1  -   y 

The  tombs  yield  much  more  suggestive  "relics  of  metal,  stone,  and  potteryi  '■ 
Some  f out*  thousand  of  such  sepulchres  have  bden  officially  catalogued,  but  it  ii' 
believed  that  fulty  ten  times  that  nutaber  exist:  The'  most  characteristic  is  st' 
tomb  of  l^ger  dimeiisions  enclodtig  aidoimeti  which  contains  a  x»>ffin  hollowed  ^ 
out  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  a  sarcophagus  of  stone,'  the  latter  being  much, 
more  commonly  fouind,  as  might  be  expected  from^iits  greater  durdbihtyl  Burial- 
jars  were  occasionally  used,  as  were  also  sarcophia^  of  day  or  terraeottdi,'  the^ 
latter  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Btsen  and  Mimasaka,  probably  because  6uitabl&. 
materials  existed  there  in  special  abtiftdance^  Moreover,  not -a  few  loimbsbfe-'. 
longed  to  the  category  of  cists;  that  is  to  say,  excavations  in  rock,  with  a  sin-' 
gle-slabbed  or  nmnyHslabbed  eover;  or  receptdjcles  forined  witii^  stone  dubs/' 
cobbles,  or  boulders.  •  »    i  !"*    ^  =  »     ■  •        '»  •: 

There  is  great  diffictilty  in  arriving  at  any  confident  estimate  of*  age  amidi 
such  varity.    Dolmens  of  a  most  primitive  kind  ''exist  «ide  by. side  with  stono^. 


r-  I, 


[^  This  resemblance  has  been  pointed  out  hy  a  J^aneae  ^rehaeologist,  Mr.  T^mishi.  .  Dr-. 
Munro  states  that  the  same  elements  are  combined  in  an  Egyptian  decorative  design.]  ' 

p  The  stone  sarcophagus  was  of  considerable  size  and  various 'Shapes,  forming' an  bblortg  • 
box  with  a  lid  of  a  boatlike  form.] 

t^  The  terracotta  sarcophagi  were^generaliy  parallel,  oblong  or  elongated  oval  in  shape, 
with  an  arched  or  angular  oovering  and  «everal!feet^  •  One  has  been  found  with  doora  inovdng 
on  hinges.] 
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chambers  oft  highly  fimdhed  mas6my  in.cireumetatiCeB  .wbiph  auggeisb  cpnteo]^ 
poraneous  oonstruotion^'  ao  thaf  the  type  evid^mjbly  lumii^es.Uttle  oruo  crite- 
rion of  age/'  and)  moreover,  local  faicilitie$  must  have  jargfly  inSueaoed  the 
method  of  building.  The  dolmen  id  regailded  by  furehaeolo^sts  as  the  mo«t' 
characteristio  feature  of  the* Yamato  tombs.  It  was  a  chamber  formed  by  setting, 
up  large  slabs  of  stone,  incUhed  rslightly  towards  each  other,  which  served  ss 
supports  for  another  slab  i ormiog  the  >roof .  Seen  in,  plan,  the  dolmens  presented 
many  shapes:  a  simple  chamber  or  gallery;  a  chamber  with  a  gallery,  or  a -series 
of:  bhambers  with  a  gallery,  <  Above  ;tbe  dobneni  a  mouhd  was  built»,  sometimes 
olhuge  dimensions  (as,  for -example,  the  wisas^^^  Qf  the  Emp&For  Tenchl-*7d. 
A.D.  671 — which  wiUt  its^  embankment,  m^^aeured  5040  feet  jsiquare),  ami  within 
the  dolmen  were  deposited  many  artoclea  dedicated- to'  the^service  of  the  deceaaed. 
Eurther,  around  the  oovering'-mound  there  ^fe  generally  found,  embedded  in 
the  earth,  terracotta  cylinders  (haniu^),  dtaKetimes  surmounted  with  figures  or 
heads  of  persons  or  animals. 

.  According  to  the  ChrtnideSj  incddents  80  shocking  ocd^rred  in  connexion  with 
the  sa£i*^ce  of  the  personal  attendants^  of'  Prince  Yamato  at  his  buriaj  (a.d.  2) 
that  the.  custom  of  making  such  sacrifices. was  thenceforth  abandoned,  clay 
images  being  substitutisd  for  human  beings.  TYie, Records  speak  of  a  '' hedge  of 
men  set  up  round  a  tumulus, '^  and  it  would  therefore  seem  that  these  terracotta 
figures  usually,  found  eacircUng  the  principal  9J!ii«a«ct9ij  represented  that  hedge 
and  served  originally  as  pedestals  for  images.  Within  the  dohQen,  also,  clay 
effigies  are  often  found,  which  appear  to  have  been  substitutes  for  retainers  of 
high  rank.  Had  the  ancient  custom  been  effectually  abolished  in  the  year  a.d.  3, 
when  the  Emperor  Suininis  recorded  tohave  issued  orders  In  that  sense,  a  simple 
and  conclusive  means  would  be  at  haDid  for  fixing  the  approximate  date  of  a 
dohneny  sin,ce  all  .tombs  containing  clay  effigies  or  encircled  by  terracotta  haniwa 
would  necessarily  be  subsequent  to  that  date/  and  all.toml^s  containing  skeletons 
other  than  the  occupants  of  the  sarcophagi  would  be  referable  to  an  earlier  era. 
But 'although  compulsory  sacrifices  a^^eaf  toihave  ceased  ftom  about  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  certain  that  Toluntaify  saicrifices  cpntinued 
through  many  subsequent  ages.  This  jcluft  is  therefore  illusory.  -Neither  does 
the  custom  itself 'serve  to  connect  the  Yamato  with  any  special  race,  lor  it  is  a 
wide-spread  rite  of  animistic  religion,  and  iitrwa^  practised  from  time  immemorial . 
by  the-  Chinese,  the  Manchu  Tatars,  ^uid  many  other: nations  of  northeastern 
Asia*  ••.,-••.•.-.  r    •'    '  ...".• 

The  substitution  of  images  for  living  beings,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
a  direct  outcome  of  contact  with  China,  few  the  device  was  krjiow4  there  as  early 
as  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  '  It  would  seem,  too,  from  the  re^arohes  of 
a  learned  Japanese  archaeologist  (Pr^fedsor  Miy^ke),  that  the  resemblance  be- 
tween.Japanqse  and  Chinese  burial. customs  wa^  not  limited  to  this  substitution. 
The  dolmen  also  existed  in  China  in  very  early  times,  but  had:  been  replaced  by_ 
a  chamber  of  finished  masonry  not  later  than  the  ninth  century  b,c.  In  the 
Korean  peninsula  the  dolmen  with  a  megalitbic  roof  isixiot  uncomngLon,'and  the 
sepulchral  pottery  belars  a  close  resemblaftce  to  tha^t  of  the  Yaipaato  tpmbs.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  highly  specialized  form  of  dolmen  found  in 
Japan  had  no  counterpart  anywhere  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  but  that  supposi- 
tion has  proved  erroneous. 

n  By  this  name  all  the  Imperial  tombs  were  called.] 

r  Tbey  are  said  to  have  oeen  buried  upri^t  in  the  precincts  of  the  nmwagi.  '*For 
several  days  they  died  not,  but  wept  and  wailed  da^  and  night.  At  last  they  died  and  rotted. 
Dogs  and  crows  gathered  and  ate  them."     (Chrontclea.    Aston  *8  translation.)] 
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The  conteata  of  the  sepulcbreSf  however,  are  more  distjoctive.  .  They  coa- 
sist  of  ''noble  weapona  and  armour,  splendid  horse-trappings,  yesaela  for  food 
and  drink,  and  various  objects  de  huee,"  though  articles  of  wood  and  textile  fabrics 
have  naturally  perished.  IroB  swords  are  the  cooiiiionest  relics.  They  are 
found  in  all  tombs  of  all  ages,  and  they  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  warlike 
habits  of  the  Yamato,  as  well  as  to  their  belief  that  in  the  exigence  beyond  the 
grave  weapons  were  not  less  essential  than  in  life.  Arrow-heads  are  also  fre* 
quently  found  and  spear-heads  sometimes.^  Thei  swords  are  all  of  iron.  There 
is  no  positive  evidenee  showing  that  broase  swords  were  in  use,  though  groundsj 
exist  for  supposing,  as  has  been  already  noted,  that  they  were  employed  at  a 
period  not  much  anterior  to  the  commenoement  of  dolmen  building,  which  seemsi 
to  have  been  about  the  sixth  .or  seventh  century  before  Christ.  The  iron  swords 
tiiemselves  appear  td  attest  this,  for  althouf^  the  great  majority  are  single^ 
edged  and  of  a  shape  essentially  suited  to  iron,  about  ten  per  cent,  are  double^ 
edged  with  a  central  ridge  distinctly  reminiscent  of  castiug — in  fact,  a  hamn^e^ed- 
iroQ  survival  of  a  bronse  leaf-shaped  weapon.  ^  Occasionally  these  swords 
have,  at  the  end  of  the  tang,  a  diso  with  a  perforated  design  of  two  dragops  hold- 
mg  a  bidl,  a  decorative  motive  which  already  betrays  Chinese  origin.  :  Other 
swords  have  pommels  sun[nounted  by  a  bulb  set  at  an  augle  to  the  tang^f  and 
have  been  suspected  to  be  Turanian  origin. 

Yet  another  form  *-t-  found  mostly  in  the  Kwanto  provinces  and  to  the  north 
of  them,  from  which  fact  its  comparatively  recent  use  may  be  inferred. — ;  was 
known  in  western  Asia  and  especially  in  Persia,  whence  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  exported  to  the  Orient  in  connexion  with  the  flourishing  trade  carried  on 
between  China  and  Persia  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century.  That  a 
similar  type  is  not  known  to  exist  in  China  proves  nothing  conclusive,  tor 
China 's  attitude  towards  foreign  innovations  was  always  more  conservative  than 
Japan 's.  Scabbards,  having  been  mostly  of  wood,  have  not  survived,  but  occa- 
ffionally  one  is  found  having  a  sheeting  of  copper  thickly  plated  with  gold. 
Arrow-heads  are  very  numerous.    Those  of  bron^  have,  for  the  most^  part,  the; 

r 

P  The  most  comprehensive  list  of  these  objects  is  that  given  in  Miurro'S  PrcWif oric  Japdnt 
"Objects  of  iron  -^  (1),  8word^  and  daggers;  (2),  Hilt^guards  and  pammels;  (3)^  Arrcm-heads; 
(4),  Spe^r-heads  and  halbeird-heada;  (5)  Amour  and  helmets;  (6),  Stirrups  aud.  bridle-bits;^ 
(7),  Ornamental  trappings  for  horses;  (8),  Axes,  lioes,  or  chisels;  (9),  Hoes  or  spades;  (10a 
Chains;  (it);  Rings:  (12),  Buckles;  (13>,  Smith's  tongs  or  pincers?  (14),  Nadte;  (16),'Oa8k«ta; 
bandlCBy  hinges,  ana  tfther  fittinm.  Objects  of  ooppetr  and  bronze  —  (1),  Ariyw-iheads;  (2)\ 
Spear-heads;  (3),  Hilt-guards  and  poxpmels;  (4),  Scabbard-covers  and  pieces  of  sheet-copper 
for  ornamental  uses;  (5),  Helmets;  (6),  Arm-apd-leg  guards;  (7),  Shoes;  (8),  Horse-trappmgs: 
(9),  Belts;  (10),  Miitoli;  (11),  Bracelets  and  rings;  (12),  Various  fittiti^.  SilY»  android 
were  employed,  chiefly  ib  plating,  but  toe  chains  and  pendants  as  well  as  rings  of  puregpld  and 
silver  hare  beea  met  with. 

"The  stone  objects  may  be  divided  into  tw6  classiBS,  m>—  '  : 

A.  Articles  of  use  or  omamentis —  (1),  Head-rest;  (2),  Mortar  and  pestle;  (3),'  Caskets 
and  veeseLs;  (4),.Cupa  and  other  vtosels;  (5),  Bracelets;  (6),  Magatama;  (7),  Other  orna- 
ments; (8),  Plumb-line  pendant;  (9),.^  Spindle- weight;  (10),  Objects  of  unascertained 
fimction.  '         '  .     •  .    '/ 

B.  Sispulchral  substitutes  —  (1),  Swoids  and  dainerB;  (2),  fiheathrknife;  43),  Arrpw-head; 
(4),  Spear-head;  (5),  Shield;  (6);  Annour:  (7),  Wooden  dogs;  (8),  Mirror;  (9),  Comb;  (10). 
Magatama;  (11),  Cooking-knife;  (12),  Sickle  or  scythe-blade;  (13),  Hoetjr  chisel;  (14),  nem  or 
chisel  or  spear;  (l6),  Bowl;  (16),  Table;  (17),  Sword-pommel;  (18),  Nondescript  objeots." 
The  ahove  list  doeff  net  i&dude  poitdry.] 

P  The  leaf-shaped  brom^e  sword  is  found  over  all  Europe  from  the  Mediterranean  to  lAp- 
land.  but  generally  without  a  central  ridge.] 

[*  Mr.  Takahashi.  a  Japanese  archaeologist,  suggests  that  these  weapons  were  the  so  called 
''mallet-headed  sworas''  said  to  hare  been  used  by  Keiko's  soldiers  (a.d.  82)  against  the  Tsuchi- 
gumo.  The  name,  kahtUsuchi,  supports  this  theory,  kabu  being  the  terhi  for  '*  turnip," 
which  is  also  found  in  kabuya,  a  humming  arrow  having  a  turnip-shaped  head  perforated  with 
Mes.] 
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teaf  shape  of  the  bronze  sword,  but  those  of  iron  show  many  forms,  the  most 
remarkable  being  the  chisel-headed,  a  type  used  in  Persia. 

Spear-heads  are  not  specially  suggestive  as  to  provenance,  with  the  excepticm 
of  a  kind  having  a  cros&mrm  like  the  halberd  cottmionly  used  in  China  from  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ.  Yamato  armour  affords  little  assistance  to  the 
archaeologist:  it  bears  no  particularly  close  resemblance  to  any  type  familiar 
elsewhere.  There  was  a  corset  madiB  of  sheet  ii'on,  well  rivetted.  It  fastened 
in  front  and  was  much  higher  behind  than  before,  additioned  protection  for  the 
back  being  provided  by  a  lattice-guard  Which  depended  from  the  helmet  and  was 
made  by  fastening  strips  of  sheet  iron  to  leather  or  cloth.  The  helmet  wj» 
usually  of  rivetted  iron,  but  occasionally  of  bronze,  with  or  withotrt  a  peak  la 
front.  There  were  also  guards  of  copper  or  iron  for  the  legs,  and  there  were? 
shoulder-curtains  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  back-curtain  pendant 
from  the  helmet.    Shoes  of  copper  complete  the  panoply. 

The  workmanship  of  thes^  weapons  and  armour  is  excellent:  it  shows  an* 
advanced  stage  of  manufacturing  skill.  This  characteristic  is  even  more  re- 
markable in  the  case  of  horse-trappings.  The  saddle  and  stirrups,  the  bridle 
and  bit,  are  practically  the  same  as  those  that  w6re  used  in  modem  times,  even 
a  protective  toe-piece  for  the  stirrup  being  present.  A  close  resemblance  is 
observable  between  the  ring  stirrups  of  old  Japan  and  those  of  mediaeval 
Europe,  and  a  much  closer  aflSnity  is  shown  by  the  bits,  which  had  cheek^pieces 
and  were  usually  jointed  in  thi  centre  precisely  like  a  variety  common  in  Europe; 
metar  pendants,  garnished  with  silver  and  gold  and  carrying  globular  jingle- 
bells  in  their  embossed  edges,  served  for  horse  decoration.  These  facts  are 
learned,  not  from  independent  relics  alone,  but  also  from  terraootta  steeds  foimd 
in  the  tumuli  and  moulded  so  as  to  show  all  their  trappings.     ' 

Other  kinds  of  expert  iron-work  have  also  survived;  as  chains,  rings  aad, 
buckles,  which  differ  little  from  corresponding  objects  in  Europe  at  the  present 
day;  and  the  same  is  true  of  nails,  handles,  hinges,  and  other  fittings.  To<^ 
used  in  working  metal  are  rarely  found,  a  fact  easily  accounted  for  when  we  re- 
member.that  such  objects  would  naturally  be  excluded. from  sepulchres. 

There  is  anotiier  important  relic  which  shows  that  the  Yamato  were  "iiH 
debted  io  China  for  the  best  specimens  of  their  decorative  art."  This  is  a  round 
bronze  mirror,  of  which  much  is  heard  in  early  Japanese  annals  from  thcl  tinie  of 
Izanagi  downwards.  In  China  the  art  of  working  in  bronze  was  known  and 
practised  during  twenty  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era;  but  although 
Japan  seems  to  have  possessed  the  knowledge  at  the  outset  of  the  dplmen  epoch, 
(arc.  600  B.C.),  she  had  no  copper  mine  of  her  own  until  thirteen  centuries  later, 
and  was  obliged  to  rely  on  Korea  for  occasional  supplies.  This  must  have  in- 
juriously affected  her  progress  in  the  art  of  bronze  casting. 

Nevertheless,  in  almost  all  the  dolmens  and  later  tombs  mirrors  of  bronze 
were  placed.  This  custom  came  into  vogue  in  China  at  an  early  date,  thq 
mirror  being  regarded  as  an  amulet  SLgainst  decay  or  a  symbol  of  virtue.  That 
Japan  borrowed  the  idea  from  her  neighbour  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  She 
certainly  procured  many  Chinese  mirrors,  which  are  easily  distinguished  by  fine- 
ly executed  and  beautiful  decorative  designs  in  low  relief  an  their  backs;  where- 
as her  own  mirrors  —  occasionally  of  iron  —  did  not  show  equal  skill  of  technique 
or  ornamentation.  Comparative  roughness  distinguished  them,  and  they  tad 
often  a  garniture  of  jingle-bells  (mzu)  cast  around  the  rim,  a  feature  not  foxiod  in 
Chinese  mirrors.  They  were,  in  fact,  an  inferior  copy  of  a  Chinese  prototype,  the 
kinship  of  the  two  being  further  attested  by  the  common  use  of  the  dragon  as  a 
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d^cotrative  motiTe.  Bronze  vases  and  bowls,  siuKpte  or  bordered,  areoceasioaal* 
ly  found  in  the  Yamato  sepulohres.  Sometimes  they  are  gilt,  and  in  no  ease  do 
their  shapes  differenticite  them  from  Chinese  or  modem  Japanese  models. 

It  might  ixb  supposed  that  in  the  field  of  persomd'  oniament  some  sp^ial 
features  peciiliar.to  the  Yamato  civilisation  should  present  themselves*  There 
is  iione.  Bron2e>ojr  copper  .bracelets,^  olosed  or  open  and  generally  gilt,  recall 
the  Chinese  banf^e.  precisely,  iexcept  when  they  are  cast  with  a  garniture  otmeu: 
In  fact,  the  met»  (jingleHbell)  se^ns'to  be  one  of  the  feW'dbjects  purely  of  Yamata 
origin.  Itiwas  visually  giobnlai^,  having  its  surface'dividc4  into  ^ght  parte,  and' 
it  served  not  only  as  part  of  a'bangie  and  asa  pendant  kfr  faoTse^rappings  but^ 
also  as  a  post-bell  (ekir&i)y  which,,  when  eacided  by  nobles  and  officials,  indicated 
their  light  to  requisition  hordes  for  travelling  purposes^ 

To  another  (dsject  intemst- attaches  because  of  its  wide  use  in  western  Asia 
and  among  the  Celtic  peeves  of  lEurope:  This  is  the  penannular  (or  open)  ring. 
In  Europe,  it  was- usually  of  solid  gold  or  silver;  but  in  Japan,-  wheo'e  these  metals 
were  very  scarce  in  early  days,  copper,  plated  xiith  beaten  gold  or  silver,  W»8 
the  mat^al  geiieraQy  empbyied.:  -Sometimes  theise  rings  w^e  hdUow  and  some- 
times, but  very  rare^^  ifliDt^ened.  The  amalier' ones  seem  tO'have^served  asear-^ 
ringSi  worn,  either  plaki  or  with  paidfuitsL         .^  .     k  .  ». 

Prominent  among  personal  ornaments  wefie  ituigatdfna  (cfccrved  jewels)  and 
kudakmia  (cyliiidricaL  j)3wels);    It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  mugatamf^ 
represented  a  tiger's  claw,  which  is  known  to  haVo  been  regarded  by  the  Koreans 
as  an  amulets    But  the  ornament  may  also  havie  taken  its  comma-like'  shape 
from  the  Yd  and  the  Yin,  the  positive  and  the  negative  principles  which  by  Chi- 
nese cosmographists  were  acebunted  the  great  pnmordial  factors,  and  W^hich 
oecupy  a  prominent  place  in  Japanese  decorative  art  as  the  tomoye.  ^    Th^  cylih^ ' 
drical  jewels  evidently  owed  their  shape  to  fe^ulity  for  stringing  into  necklaces ' 
or  chaplets.    The  Chronicles  and  the  Records  alike  show  that<<^ese  jewels,' 
especially  the  mo^otoma/ acted  an  important  part  in  some  ^['emarkable  s«en^  in 
the  n^hological  age.^    Moreaver,  a  sword,  a*  mirror,  and  a  magcOarm,  tnay  be 
called  the  regalia  of  Ja^anL  iBut  these  jeweli  afford  little  aid- in  identifjring  the 
Yamato.  '  Sonife  of  ithem  — ^  thoie  of  jade,  chVysoprase,  and  nephrite  *^  ♦  imiust' 
have  been  imported,  these  miderals  xieVeF  having'  been  found  in  Japan.    But^ 
the  latter  fact^  tiiouglhitmaiy  be  held 'to  ccHKfirm  the  continental  origin  of  the 
YamatO)  gives  no  indication,  as  to  thb  pi^rt  of  Asia  whence  tliey  emigrated. 

I  ■  -       ^ 

YAMATO  TOTTERY 

Tie  xJottery  found  in  the  Yamato  tombs'  is  somewhat  moire  Snstructlve  than 
the  personal  oriiam^vts.  It  seems 'to -have  been  spefcially  manufactured,  dr<ait 
any  rate  selected,  for  purposes  of  sftpultufe,.*nd  it  evidently  netiuned  its  shdpe 
and  ciharaoter  from  v^ry  retaiote  if  not  from  preSiistbric  times:  -  Known  in 

pJasipet  slLm  Wis  employed  for  knakihg  bm^eletis,  and  there ^0  ^sie  evidefi^e'that  ^Ih^ 
were6iaiilarly,u6«d.}]  .  ^  r   ...;:      ..  ,  .,•    ?  '.•.-..  ',  :./'••.  -^  >      •  ■ »  ■:  ^.  ••• 

P  Pi-ofesQor  Xakashima  has  found  maacUama  among  the  relice,o(  the,  primitjive  culture,  b.ut: 
that  iM>r6bahly  the  result  df  imitation.]  '  -'- '  ^       '       ,^^    '  .  7    ' 

pTtegoddesft'of  the8im,  when  availiiig  the  encbuiit^ii^liS^  twists  a  c6m{Adte' 

string,  eight  feet  long,  with  five  hundred  magatama.    Lesser  Kami  were  created  by  manipulat- 
ing the  jewels.    When  Amoberasb  retired  into  a  caW,  fHo^^dmia  #et«"hung  from  the  bi'andhes 
of  a  sakaki  tree  to  assist  in  enticing  her  out.    Several  other  reveremtialalmsions  are  ibtadeto ' 
the  jewels  m  later  times.)  '  ; 

{^  The  jewels  ^v^e  of' jasper,  agate,  ehycedony,  serpentine)  nephrite;  6te»tite;  quartsj' 
crsrstal,  ^asi,  jader(i«Emtetatid  green),  aiid  ohrysopraee. '  Mentionis  also  made  of  rakanj  but 
the  meaning  of  the  term  is  obscure.    ]^x>bably  it  was  a  Vfiriety  of  jtbde.} 
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Japan  as  itoaibe  (saeped  trtedails^,  it  7e»femble8  the  pottery  of  Kdrea  so^  closely 
that  identity  has  been  affirmed  1^  Bioane  archaeologists  andjimitation  by  others. 
It  has  comparatively  fine  tpaate  -^  taking  the  primitive  pottery  as  standard  — • 
is  hard;  ujodforinly  baked^.has  a  metallie  ring,  Tsiies' in- colour  from  dark  fo#own 
to  lijght  gray,  is. always  turned  on  the  wheel,  has  only  accidental' glaee,  and  is 
decorated  in.&  simple,,  restramed  manner  with  oonventipnalued  designs.  The 
shaped  of  thie  various  vessels  presenti  no  marked  deviation  jErom<  Chinese  or 
Koriean  models,  except  that  the  tazzasax^*  occasionally  other  utensils  sxe  some- 
times pierced,  in  triangular^  quadrilateral,  and  circular  pattens,  ta  which  various 
meanings  more  or;  ksala&eifulhave' been  assigned.  . 

There;  is,  ho^tevisr,  one  curious  fomiof  iwceibe  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  counterpart  in  China  or  Korea.  It  is  a  large  j«r,  or  tasascL,  having  several 
small  ^s  moulded  around  its  shoulder,^  these  ransdl.  jars  being  sometimes  in- 
ter^ersed  ^th,  and  sometimes  iwholly  replaced  by,  igures  of  animais.  *  It  is 
necessary  to  go. to  the  Etruscaof  ''bliU>k  waire''  to  fiad  a  parallel  to  this  most 
iAai?tistio  kind  of  ornamentation. '  • 

.  With  regard  torthe  general  decorative  methods:  of  tbetioaibe.pbttiers,  it  is 
noticeable,  firsty  tbatapparentamp]:)eBsioBSiOf  textiles  ase  found  (they  are  seldom: 
actual  imprints,  being  usually  imitations  of  such),  and,  secondly,  that  simple 
line  dedoratioai  replaces  tbexude  pictorial  representations  of  a  primitive  culture 
amd^suggests  prgpaigatioairom  a  ^centre  of  mjore  ancient  and  stajble  x^ivitization 
than  \tbltt  of  the  Yamato- hordes  t  from  China,  perhaps  from  Korea -"-- who 
knpws?  As  for. the  terracotta  ^ures  of  hiunan  beings  and^oinetimes  of  fl.Tiimalg 
fQVind  in  connexion.with  YamatosepuIchreSythtiyGonvey  little  infiDrmation  about 
the  i^aeial  prpblem^^  The  idea  of  substituting  such  figures  for  the  human  beings 
ori^nally  obliged  to  follow  the  deadto  the  grave  seemsito  have.come  from  China^ 
and  thus  constitutes  another  evidnHioe  of  intercourse^  at  least,  between  the  two 
countries  from  very  ancient  times. 

:  It  bias  been  remarked  that  ''the  faces  seen  on; these  images  by  no  means  pre^ 
sent  a  1  typical  Mongolian  type;  on.  the*  CQntrary,  they  flight  easily  fmaa  tot 
Evbropean  f  sices,  and  thety  prompt  the  query*  whether  the  Yamato  were  not  allied 
to  the  CauQasian  race."  Furth^,  *'  theioationai  vestiges  of  the  Yamato  'COnvey 
an  impjiessiQU  of  kinship  to  the- civilisation  n^ikich  we  ard  acoustoiped  to  regacd 
as  pur  owp,  for  their  intimate  f annliarity  with  the  uses  of  swoirdi^;  armour^  horse^ 
gear,  and  saJorth  brings  us  into  :syna|]iath^ic.  rdation  toithdr -^ivihsation;.'' 
[Munro.] 

SUMMARY 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that > archaeology,  while  it  diiscloses  to  usithe 
manners  and  customs  of  the  aneilent  mhabitants  ^f  Japan,  does  not  afford 
nmterial  for  cleanly  (Merentaating  jnore  than  three  cultures:  namely,  the 
neolithic  ouIture;Qf  the  Yemishi;  the  iron:  culture  of  the  Yamiato^  and  theinteiv 
mediate  bronzeiculture  of  a  race  not  yet  id^tified.  There  are  no  archaeological 
traces  of  the  existence  of  the  Kumaso  or  the  Tsuchi-gumo,  and  however  probable 
it  may  seem,  in  vie\<^  of  the  accessibility  of  Japan  from, the  mainland^  not  only 
whade  she  formed  part  of  the  latter  but  eve|[i  after  the  two  had  become  separate, 

i  p. This  style  of  ornamentatioa  was  called  komochi  (ohild-bearing),  the  smsJl  jars  beimg 
regarded?  as  children  of  the  large.) 

p  Mr.  Wakabayashi,  a  Japanese  archaeologist,  has  enumerated  seven  vaNQties  of  figores 
thus  f<MTned  on  vased:  horses,  deer,  wild  boars,  dogs,  birds,  tortoises,  and  huknan  beings.] 

.  P  Chined  archaic  wine^pots  of  bronze  sometimes  have  on  the  lid  figures  of  human  beings 
and  animals,  but  these  served  a  useful  punx>9e-I        > 
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that  Beveral  races  co-existed  with  the  Yemishi  and  that  a  very  mixed  population 
earried  on  the  neolithic  culture,  th^e  is  no  tangible  evidence  that  auch  was  the 
case.  Further,  the  indltiatiom  fumisbed.by  mythology  that  the  Yamatowere 
intellectually  in  ttnich  with  centra^,  if  not  with  western  Asia,  are  re-enforced  by' 
archaeological  sug^tstions  of  a  civilizaiion  and  even  of  physical  traits  cognate 
with  the  Caucasian.  •    _ .      . -^       _.  ■  -        '  . 
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CHAPTER  VII 


LANGUAGE  AND  PHYSICAL  GH^kRACTERISTICS 


,    LANGUAGE 

However  numerous  may  haVe  been  the  races  that  contributed  originally  to 
people  Japan,  the  languages  now  spoken  there  are  two  only,  Ainu  and  Japanese. 
They  are  altogether  independent  tongues.  The  former  undoubtedly  was  the 
language  of  the  Yemishi;  the  latter,  that  of  the  Yanlato.  From  north  to  south 
all  sections  of  the  Japanese  nation  — '  the  Ainu  of  course  .excepted  ^*-  use  practical 
ly  the  same  speech.  .Varieties  of  local  dialect^  exist,  but  they  show^no  traits  of 
survival  from  different  languages.  On  the  contrary,  in  few  countries  of  Japan 's 
magnitude  does  corresponding  uniformity  of  speech  prevail  from  end  to  end  of 
the  realm.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  assumed  that,  during  a  period  of  some 
twenty-five  centuries  and  in  the  face  of  steady  extermination,  the  Yemishi  pre- 
served their  language  quite  distin<?t  ft-om  thafi  of  their  conquerors,  whereas  the 
various  languages  spoken  by  the  other  races  peopling  the  island  were  fused  into 
a  whole  so  homogeneous  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  differentiation.  The  more 
credible  alternative  is  that  from  time  immemorial  the  main  elements  of  the 
Japanese  nation  belonged  to  the  same  race,  and  whatever  they  received  from 
abroad  by  way  of  immigration  became  completely  absorbed  and  assimilated  in 
the  course  of  centuries. 

No  diligent  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  trace  the  connexion  —  if  any  exist 
—  between  the  Ainu  tongue  and  the  languages  of  northeastern  Asia,  but  geology, 
history,  and  archaeology  suffice  to  indicate  that  the  Yemishi  reached  Japan  at 
the  outset  from  Siberia.  The  testimony  of  these  three  sources  is  by  no  means 
so  explicit  in  the  case  of  the  Yamato,  and  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  lan- 
guage itself  does  not  furnish  some  better  guide.  "Excepting  the  twin  sister 
tongue  spoken  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,"  writes  Professor  Chamberlain,"  the 
Japanese  language  has  no  kindred,  and  its  classification  under  any  of  the  rec- 
ognized linguistic  families  remains  doubtful.  In  structure,  though  not  to  any 
appreciable  extent  in  vocabulary,  it  closely  resembles  Korean,  and  both  it  and 
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Korean  may  possibly^  be  related  to  Mongol  and  to  Manchu,  and  might  th^efore 
lay  claim  to  be  included  in  the  so-called  'Altaic  group/  In  any  case,  Japanese 
is  what  philologists  call  an  agglutinative  tongue;  that  is  to  say,  it  builds  up  its 
words  and  grammatical  forms  by  means  of  suffixes  loosely  soldered  to  the  root 
or  stem,  which  is  invariable." 

This,  written  in  1905,  has  been  supplemented  by  the  ampler  researches  of 
Professor  S.  Kanazawa,  who  adduces  such  striking  evidences  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  languages  of  Japan  and  Korea  that  one  is  almost  compelled  to  admit 
the  original  identity  of  the  two.  There  are  no  such  affinities  between  Japanese 
and  Chinese.  Japan  has  borrowed  largely,  very  largely,  from  China.  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  othei^se.  For  whereas  the  Japanese  language  in  its  original 
form  —  a  form  which  differs  almost  as  much  from  its  modern  offspring  as  does 
Italian  from  Latin  —  has  little  capacity  for  expansion,  Chinese  is  the  most 
potential  of  all  known  tongues  in  that  respect.  Chinese  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  a  vast  number  of  monosyllables,  each  expressed  by  a  different  ideograph,  each 
having  a  distinct  significance,  and  each  capable  of  combination  and  permutation 
with  one  or  more  of  the  others,  by  which  combinations  and  permutations  di-r 
syllabic  and  trisyllabio  words  are  obtained  representing  eveiy  conceivable  shade 
of  meaning. 

It  is  owing  to  this  wonderful  elasticity  that  Japan,  when  suddenly  confront- 
ed by  foreign  arts  and  sciences,  soon  succeeded  in  building  up  for  herself  iL 
vocabulary  containing  all  the  new  terms,  and  containing  them  in  self-explain* 
ing  forms.  Thus  "railway"  is  expressed  by  tetsi/Hid,  which  consists  of  the  two 
monosyllables  telau  (iron)  and  do  (way);  "chemistry"  by  kagakuj  or  the  learning 
{gciku)  of  changes  (fta);  "torpedo"  by  suirai,  or  water  (md)  thunder  (rai);  and 
each  of  the  component  monosylables  being  written  with  an  ideograph  which 
conveys  its  own  meaning,  the  student  has  a  term  not  only  appropriate  but  also 
instructive.  Hundreds  of  such  words  have  been  manufactured  in  Japan  during 
the  past  half-centdry  to  equip  men  for  the  study  of  We^ern  learning,  and  the 
samep]i9cess,  though  oh  a  very  mueh=  smaller  scale,  had  been  going  on  continuous- 
ly for  many  centuries,  so  that  the  Japanese  language  has  come  to  embody  a  very 
large  number  of  Chinese  words,  though  they  are  not  pronounced  as  the  Chines^ 
pronounce  the  corresponding  ideographs. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  intimate  relation-,  re-enforcied  as  it  is  by  a  common  script, 
the  two  languages  remain  radically  distinct;  whereas  between  Japanese  and 
Koreian  the  resemblance  of  structure  and  accidence  amounts  almost  to  identity] 
Japanese  philolo^sts  allege  that  no  affinity  can  be  traced  between  their  language 
and  the  tongues  of  the  Malay,  the  South  Sea  islanders,  the  natives  of  America 
and  Africa,  or  the  Eskimo,'  \rtiereas  they  do  find  that  their  language  bears  a 
distinct  resemblance  to  Manchu,  Persian,  and  Turkish.  Some  go  so  far  as'  to 
assert  that  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  are  nearer  to  Japanese  than  they  are  to 
any  European  languaj^e.    These  questions  await  fuller  investigation. 

.      PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RACES 

The  Japanese  are  of  distinctly  small  stature.  The  average?  height  of  the 
man  is  160  centimetres'(5  feet  3}4  inches)  and  that  of  the  woman  147  centimetres 
(4  fe^t  H)  inches).'*  They  are  thus  smaller  thah  any  European- taae,  the  only 
Occidentals  over  wlM»ta  tiiey  possess  ail  advantage  ifi  this  respect  being  the 
mhabitants  of  two  Italian  provinces.  [Bael^.]  Their  neigbbourSi  the  Chinese 
and  the  EbreanJs,  are  taller,  the  average  height  of  the  northern  Chinese  being 
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168  centimetres  (5  feet  7  indbfes)^  aud  that  of  the  Kor^ana  164  0eci.timetres  (5  feet 
d}4  ittches).  Nevertheleas,  Professor  Dr;  Baelz,  the  most  eminent  authority 
on  this  subject,  avers  that  "  the  tiiree  great  nations  of  eastern  Asia  are  essential- 
ly of  the  same  race,"  and  that  observers  who.  consider  them  to  be  distinct  "have 
been  misled  by  external  appearances.''  He  adds:  ^'Haying  made  afSpeciai 
study  of  the:  race  question  in  eastern  Asia,  I  can  assert  that  comity  pf.raqe  in 
general  is  clearly  proved  by  the  anatomical  quaUties  of  the  body.  In  any  case 
tfaediiference)between  them  is jnu^h  smcUler  thai^  that  between  the  inhabitapts 
of  northern  and  southern  Europe." 

The  marked  differences  in  height,  noted  above,  do  not  invalidate  this  dictum: 
they  show  merely  that  the  Asiatic  yellow  race  has  several  subdivisions.  Among 
these  subdivisions  the  more  important  are  the  Manchu-Korean  type,  the  Mongol 
proper,  the  Malay,  and  the  Ainu.  To  the  first,  namely  the  Manohu-*Koreani 
which  predominates  in  north  China  and  in  Korea^  Baela  assigns  the  higher  clashes 
in  Japan;  that  is  to  say,  the  men  regarded  a^  desceindants  oi  the  yama^.  .  They 
have  *  *  slender,  elegant,  and  often  tall  figures,  elongated  fa(Cep  :With  i?kOt  very 
prominent  icbeek-bones,  more  or  less  slanting  ^yes,  aquiline  nioses,  large  upp^ 
ttetb,  receding  chins,  long  siender  necks,  narrow  ch^sts^long  tsrunks,  thin  limbs, 
and  often  long  fingers,  while  the  hair  on  the  face  and  body  is  scarce*",  r^. 
Muniro,  howeter^  another  emitiesnt  authority,  holds  that,  ,^* judging  from,  the 
Caucasian  and  often  Semitic  physiognomy  ^een^in  the  aristocratic  ,  type  of 
Japapese,  the  Yamato  were  mainly  of  Caucasic,  perhaps  Iranian^  origin.  :  These 
were  the  .warriors,  the  con'querors  of  Japan,  and  afterwards  th^  aristpppacy, 
modified  to  some  extent  by  mingling  with  a  Mongoloid  rank  and  file,  and  by  a 
considerable  addition  of  Ainu."  He  remarks  that  a  white  skin  was  the  ideal  of 
the  Yamato,  as  is  proved  by  their  ancient  poetry.  , 

As  for  the  Mongol-propep  type,  which  is  3een  in  the  lower. classes  and  even 
then  not  very  f requwtly,  its  representative  is  squarely  built,  and  has  prominent 
cheek-bones,  oblique  eyes,  a  more  or  less  flat  nose  with  a  large  moutL  The 
Malay  type  is  much  commoner*  Its  cbaraoteristics  are  small  stature,  good  and 
sometimes  square  build,  a  face. round  or  angular,  prominent  cheek-bones^  large 
horizontal  eyes,  a  weak  chin,&  short  neck^  broad  well-devdoped  chest,  short 
legs,  and  small  delicate  hands.  As  for  the  Ainu  type.  Dr.  Baeb  finds  it  astonish- 
ing that  they  have  left  so  little  trace  in -the  Japanese  nation.  ''Yet  those  .who 
have  studied  the  pure  Ainu  closely  will  observe,  particularly  in  the  northerly  prov- 
inces) a  not  insignificant  number  of  individuals  bearing  the  inarks  of  Ainu  blood. 
The  most  important  marks  are:  a  short,  thickly  set  body;  prominent  bones  with 
bushy  hair,  round  deep-set  eyes  with  long  divergent  lashes,  a  straight  nose^  and 
a  large  quantity  of  hair  on  the  face  and  body  —  all  quahties  which  bring  the 
Ainu  much,  nearer  to  the  European  than  to  the  Japanese  proper."       . , 

'  •  '  -      ■      *    ,  'II 

GENERAL  PHYSICAIJ  CHARACTERISTICJS 

In  addition  to  physical  characteristics  which  indicate  distinctions  of  race 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  there  are  peculiai'ities  common  to  a  majority 
of  the  nation  at  large;  One  of  these  is  an  abnormally  large  head.  In  the  typical 
European  the  height  of  the  head  is  less  than  one^seventh  of  the  stature  and  in 
Englishmen  it  is  often  one-eighth.  In  the  Japanese  is  it  appreciably  more  than 
one-seventh.  SomethiAg  of  this  may  be  attributed  to  smallness  of  stature,  but 
such  an  explanation  is  only  partial. 

Shortness  of  legs  in  relation  \o  th^  trunk;  is  another  marked  feature.    ^'  Long 


Prehistoric  Remains  Plate  A. 


I,— ,4— "Stone  plate"  or  mortar  for  hut  fiour  (suburb  of  T6ky0) ;  B  and  C^Stone  stick*  or 
batons,  marks  of  rank  (Rikuchu  and  Hitachi) ;  D— Stone  club,  probably  religious  (suburb  of 
Tdkya).  n^-A — Shell  ring  (ShimSsa);  £— Bone  nail  (Rikuzen);  C— Bone  spear-head 
(Rikuzen)  ;  D— Stone  spoon  (Mutsu)  ;  E — Stone  chisel  (Iwashiro)  ;  F  and  G— Arrow  heads 
(Uten)  ;  H—Magatama  (Izumo);  I—K<uaridaina,  beads  for  oniament  (Mutsu).  III.— W— 
Vessel  with  handles,  front  rounded,  back  flat  (TotSmi)  ;  B — Grayish  earthenware  dish,  possibly 
for  rice,  with  lathe  marks  (Mtno) ;  C— Jar  with  spout  on  sides  (TStSmi) ;  D— Wine  far  with 
hole  in  center  to  draw  off  take  with  bamboo  (Bizen);  E — Cup  (Mino).  IV. — Brownish 
earthenware  decorated  by  spatula  and  by  fabric  pressed  on  the  moiM  clay.  A — From  Hitachi : 
B — Incense-burner  shaped  vessel  (Ugo) ;  C— From  Rikuien;  D — Probably  a  drinking  v«wei 
(Mutsu).  v.— Wooden  doll  (Mutsu)-, ^probably  a  charm.  VI^Beads  or  gems  (Rikodifl): 
die  lareest  at  the  left,  a  marutama  of  plaster;  next,  a  kodama  of  a  subttuice  like  ^asK  VII. 
— A — Spear-head  with  socket:  B — Sword;  C — Sword  with  ring.  Vlli. — Cut  gem  of  rock 
ciyfUl  (Bitcha).  IX. — Kudalatna,  jasper  ornament  (Biien).  X. — Gold  ring,  copper  core, 
car  decoration  (Musashi).    Xl.—Magatama,  probably  strung  on  necklace  (Yamashiro). 
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or  short  legs  are  maioly  racial  ^ih- origin.  Thud,  in  Europe^  tii^  nortteri^,  or 
Teutonic. race' —^namely  An^cySaxonSy  Norlih  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Dan^, — 
are  .tall,  longrlegged,  and  small^^headed^  while  the  Alpine,  or  central  European 
race  are  short  of  stature,  have  short  legs  and  large  ^ea^^  with  short  necks,  thus 
resembling  the  Mongolian  race  in  general,  with  which  it  was  probably  originally 
connected.^'^ 

In  the  Japanese  fa0e,:too,  there  are  8ome  striking  points.  The  first  is  in  the 
osseous  cavity  of  the  eyebail  aadin  the  3kin  round  the  eye.  *'  The  spcketpi  the 
Japaii^e  eye  is  comparatively  small  and  shaUow>  and  the  osseous  ridges  4t>  the 
brows  being  little  marked,  the  eye  is.  less  deeply  set  than  in  tiie  European.,  ^^en 
in  profile,  for^ead  ajxl  upper  lid  often  form  one  unbroken  line.''  |Ihen  ''the 
shape  of  the  eye  proper,  aa  modelled  by  the  lids,  shows  a  most  strikix^  difference 
between  the  European  atid  the  Mongolian  races;  the  open  eye  being  almost  in- 
variably horizontal  in  the  former  but  veiy  often  oblique  in  the  latter  on  account 
of  the  higher  Icfrel  of  the  outer  corner.  But  even  apart  from  obliqueness  the 
shape  of  the- comer  is  peculiar  in  the  Mang0lian  eye.  The  inner  corner  is  partly 
or  entirely  <;6vered  by  a  fold  oi  thei  upper  lid  continuing  more  or  less  into  the 
lower  lid.  This  fold,,  which  has  been:called  the  Mongpliedi  fold,  often  also  covers 
the  whole  free  rim  of  the  upper, /lid,  so  that  the  insertion  of  tJtie  eyelashes  is 
hiddeiL  When  the  fold  takes  an  upward  direction  towards  tbp  out^er  cornier^  the 
latter  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  tjb«  inner  comer,  and  the  result  is  tl^eobligue- 
nesa  mentioned  above^  The  eyelashes,  ajre  shorter  and  sparser  than,  in,  the 
European,  and  wfaereas  ia  the  Europeaa  the  la^es  oi  the/ upper  and  iJ^e  lo^^ 
-M  diverge,  so  that  their  free  ends  are  farther  distaoit  tbain  their  rpot^,  in.  tl^e 
Japanese  eye  they  converge,  the  free  ends  being  nearer,  together  than  the  inser- 
tions. Then  again  in  the  tower  class  the  cheek-bones  are  large  and  prom^ien^, 
making  the' face  look  flat  and  broad,  while  in  the  higher  classes  narrow  and  elon- 
gated faces  are.  quite  eontmdn.  Finally,  the  Japanese  is  less  hairy  than  the 
Eun^ean,  and  the  h^ir  of  the  beard  i$  usually  straight."^ 

'         VIEWS  OF  JAPANESE  ETHNOLOGISTS 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  problem  of  their  nation 's  origin  has  occupie(l 
much  attention  among  the  Japojiese,  and  that  their  ethnologists  have  arrived  at 
more  or  less  definite  conclusions.  The  outlines  of  their  ideas  are  that  one  of  the 
great  waves  of  emigration  which,  in  a  remote  age,  emerged  from  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race  in  central  A^ia,  miade  its  way  eastward  with  a  constantly  expand- 
ing front,  and,  sweeping  up  the  Tarim  basing  epaerged  in  the  region  of  the  Yellow 
River  and  in  Manchuria.  These  wax^dferers,  being  an  agricultural,  not  a  mari- 
time, rsce^  did  not  contribute  much  t  to  the  peopling  ot  the  oversea  islands  qf 
Japan.  But  in  a  later  —  or  an  earlier  ^— erij  another  exodus  took  place  from 
the  interior  of  Asia,,,  It  turned. in  £l  southerly  direction  through  India,  and  coast- 
ing along  the  southern  seaboatd,  reached  the.  southeastern  region  of  China; 
whence,  using  as  stepping-stones  the  chain  of  ii^lands  that  festoon  ettstern 
Asia,  it  made  its  way  ultimately. to  Korea  and  Japan. 

Anterior  to  both  of  these  mo'v^ements  another  race,  the  neolithic  Yemishi  of 
the  shell-heaps,  had  pushed  down  from  the  northeastenl  regions  of  Korea  or 
from  the  Amur  valley,  and  peopled  i^tie  northern  half  of  Japan,  The  Korean 
peninsula,  known  in  Chinese  records  as  Han,  appears  in  the  form  of  three  king- 
doms at  the  earliest  dat^'  of  its  historical  mention:  they  were  Sin-Han  and 

pBaelz.] 
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Pyonh-Han  dil  the  east  imd^Ma^Han  oil- ttee'Weist.'  'The  iiortbeastem  portion, 
from  the  present  Won-san  to  Vladivostok,  bore  the  name  jof  Yoso,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the' ori^nal of  Ye^o,  'the 'Yoso  regioxxthus  eonstiitutiiig 
the  cradle  of  the  Yemi^  rid^        -  '     .     ./    i    •     n 

Japanese  ethttologistd  intclrpret  the  ancient  anaals4iis  poinfciz]^  to  very  dose 
intercourse  between  Japan  and  Korea  in  early  days/  and  regard  this  as  con- 
firming the^  theory  stated  ab6Ve  <as  to  the  pfovenance  of  thaYamato  race.  Con- 
nexion with  the  colonists  Of  northern  China  wai^  fiioolik  established  viA  Manchuria, 
and  this  fact  may  accbuiit  for  eomet)f  the«imila^itiel^  betwisen  the  t^ivilizatioti 
as  well  as  the  Iegen<}s  of  the  Yama/to  and  tliose  of^  E}urope^-8izu5e  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  some  hazy  knowledge  of  Chinay  aad  that  the 
Chinese  had  a  similarly  vague- knowledge  of  the  Roman' Empire,®:  possibly 
through  commercial  relations  in  the  second  century  B.b.   •• 

The  first  mention  of  Japan  in  Chinese  ^eoords•  is  x^ontain'ed  in  a  book  called 
'Shan-hai-ching,  which  stktes  that  "the 'north^n  •and'^sduthfem  Wc> '  were 
subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Yen."  Yea  was  in  the  modern  province  of  PechilL 
It  existed  as  an  independent  kingdom  from  1  l^ibo  265  b:c.  That  the  inhabitants 
of  Japan  were  at'  any  time  Bubject  tb  Yen  is  highly  improbable,  but  that  they 
were  tributaries  is  not  unlikely.  In  other  swords,  intercourse  betweisn  Japan 
and  northern  China  was  establishefd  i^  bemcte^timesnd  theKorean  penii^ula, 
and  people  from  Japan,  traivefling  by  this-rdute,  cAi-ried  presents  to  the  Court  of 
Yen,  a  procedure  whifeh,  in  Chinese  eyes  dott»tituted  an  acknowledgement  of 
suzerainty.  The  "northern  a^d  southern!  Wo*?  wet*e^ probably  the  kingdpm  of 
Yamato  and  that  set  up  in'  Kyiish"u  by -Ninigi ,  a  supposition  which  lends  approxi- 
mate confirmation  to  thd  date  adi^gned  by  Japan^e  historiansfor- the  expedition 
of  Jimmu  Tenn5.  It  is  also  recorded  in  the  Chromcles  6f  live  iEasUm  Barbarians, 
a  work  of  the  Han  dynasty  (a!d.  25-221),  thiat'lSniHan, one  of  the  three  Korean 
kingdoms,  produced  iron,  and  that  Wo  aikd  Ma^-Han,  the  western  of  these 
Korean  kingdoms,  traded  in  it  and' used  it  as'currency^  ''It- is  very  possible  that 
this  was  the  iron  used  for  manufacturing  the  ancient  double-edged  swords 
(tsurugi)  and  halberiis  of  the  Yamato,  a  Jiypotbesis  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  sword  of  Susanoo  was  called  Orochi  no  iCaro-awH,  Kara  being  a  Japanese 
•name  for  Korea.  '    .  '  ;'       i  ' 

P  The  annals  state  o(  Princes  Mikehp  and  Inahi,  elder  brothers  of  Prince  I  ware  (after- 
wards Jimmu  Tennd).  that  the  former  '^eroaBed  over  to  theiEtemal  Laxul''  (TokoVoHio-kuni) 
and  the  latter  went  down  to  tl^e  sea  plain,  it. being  h^  deceased  mother's  land/  Japanese 
archaeologists  identify  *' mother's  land"  as  Shiragi  in  Korea,,  and  Tokoyo-no-kuni  as  the 
western  country  Where  the  sun  sets,  nftmelV  China.  They  further  poinft  out  that  Susanoo 
with  his  son,  Itakeru,  went  to  Shiragi  andiUvediat^Oshi'^mopi,  for  which,  r^aspn  ^sanoo  *s 
posthumous  title  was  Gozu  Tenno,  ao^u  being  the  Japanese  ^uivalent  for  the  Koirean  soshi-mori 
(ox  head).  Susanoo  is  also  quoted  as  saying,  ''there  are  gold. and  silver  in  Koma  and  it  were 
Weil  that  there  should  be  a  floating  treastzrv;'^  ^  hebuilt  a  vessetof  pine  and  camtthoiwvood 
to  export  thede  treasures  to  Japan.  The  ^'Kore^''  here  spoken  pf  ^  ;the  present  Kimhai  in 
Kyongsan-do,  It  is  further  recorded^  l^at  Susanoo  lived  for  a  tim^  at  Kiin^anari-mine,  which 
is  the  present  Kongju.  Again,  a  Japanese  book,  Compiled  in  th6  tenth  century  A.d:,  enumerates 
six  shrines  in  the  province  of  l2umo  which  wet«  <ia.Ued'Kcana^kurn  Itate  Jinja[  or  ^-ahrine  of 
Itakeru  of  Korea.  A  much  abler  work,  Izuma,PudQkirW^eakA  of  C3f>e  Kitaoki  u^  I^umo  aa  a 
place  where  cotton-stuffs  were  imported  from  SniragI  by.  Omitsu,  son  of  SusSmoo.  There  ate 
other  evidences  to  the  same  effect,  and  taken  in'  con|ubotion  with  theremarkable^mllanty  of 
the  Korean  and  Japanese  languages,  these  faots  aretheld-to  warrant. the  conckidoa  that  the 
most  important  element  of  the  Ja()anese  nation  qune  srid  Korea,  its  Kar  Eastern  colony  beiog 
the  uUima  thule  of  its  long  W£uiderings  from  cei^ral  Afiia.J        -        i 

pSee  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  Edition,  Vol-.  6,  p.  189  b.]  Ji    '  ' 

P  This  wcnrd  was  originally  pronounced  F'o,  add  is  writ^ten  with  the  ideogr|iph  signifyipg 
''dwarf.''  It  waj)  applied  U>  the  Japanese  by  Chinese  writers  iu:  earliest  times,  out  on  what 
ground  such  an  epithet  was  chosen  there  is  no  evidence.^     ■  -  -      • 


J^Tfiusa  SiHiiA  B>iD"i 


'       Chapter  vin  '  ; 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  IN  REMOTE  ANTIQUITY 

If  itbeiosiste^ltbat  no  credence  att&ches  to  tradUiionB  im^pported  by  writ- 
ten annals,  thea  what  tbe  Retards  apd  the  CkronieUs,  compiled  iil  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, tell  of  the  maQnei;a  and  ou9toms  of  Japan  twelvfi-or  thirteen  hundred  i^ars 
previously,  must  be  dismssed  a»  romance,  A  view  so  eittnime  is  soarcely  jusl^ 
fied.  Tbere  tnust  be  a  fouadation  ol  truth  i&  woi^  which,  for  the  raosA,  party 
have  received  the  imprimatur  oi  all  9u]:.fB^uent  generaitiom  of  :Japanese.  Espe* 
eially  doea  tbatihpkl  aato  iadicatiaaaofnuumerB,  customs,  and  iOBtitutionB.' 
These, -at  least,  are  likely  to  be  mirrored-with  ascertain  measure  of  accuracy, 
though  they  may  often  reflect  an  age  later  than  that  to  which  they  are  referred, 
and  may  even  have  been  partially  moulded  to  suit  the  ideas  of  their  narrators. 
In  briefly  epitomizing  this  pi^e  of  hiBtory,  tbe  plan  here  pursued  is  to  adhere  as 
far  as  possible  to  Japanese  interpretations,  siu()e  these  must  of  necessity  be  most 
iotetUgent,  ,     .        ■  ;■  :     ,  i   ■ 

■    '   ifR^  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  ' 

,  At  the  basis  of  the  wpial  strupimre  stand  the  tf  in^ty  of.  Kami,  my thologically 
called  the  Central  Master  {Naka-Ni^fii)  and  the  two  Constructive  Chiefs; 
{Mu»ubi  Tto  Kami).  T^)^  Central  Master  was  ,the  progenitor  of  the  Imperiai 
family;  th^  Construc,tlv|e  Cl^i^s  were  the  nobility,  ^he  official  class.  What  was 
originally  involved  in  the  conception  of  official  functions,  we  learn  from  incidents 
prefatory  to  the  esjiedition  contjifcted  by  Ninig^  for  tb?  subjugation  of  Jaima. 
Amaterasu  (theSyn  goddess)  attached  to  the  per^oi^  of  h^r  grandson  four  cfciefg 
and  one ,chie£tai^i^^  To  twq  fif  the  former  (Koyan^  and^^utodaioa)  she^ent, 
trusted  all  nrntt^^  rel^tjpg  tp  .religious  rites,  and  they  became  re^)ectively.  thei 
ancestors  tJ  the  Nakatomi  and  the  Jmibe  families.  To  the  , female  Kami' 
(Uaume)  w^  .entrusted. the  making  ,of. sacred  i^usjc  a^  sh^  founded  the  Sarume; 
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in  the  architecture  of  Shinto  shrlues;  plain  white  y/:oqd  was  everywhere  employed 
and  ornamentation  of  every  kind  eschewed.  In  view  of  the  paramount  impor- 
tance thus  attached  to  purity,  a  oetebi^ted  <)mi|)lot  of  aMii^  times  is  oftdn  qiiot- 
ed:  as'  the  unique  and  cottipletencaiioii  of  Skmtd-  niot^ity^  •   ^  > 

'        '^TTnsouj^htinWayef;     •  '  '     "''    ■■''■'        '     "   ' 

'^The  gods  will  goki-d  .  j  •      )    •      "i  , 

:  "The  pur© of  heart. "  ^    ./ .,    ...      -,;     '  .>  , 

It  is  plain,  bowever/th&t  ShirUoi&BOihot  'be^nduded  in  the  -oategory  of  ethical 
reli^ionfi;dt  belongs  essentially  to  the  family  of  ^nature  religiom. 

..■.,'  .    ■    .    :  .•■'....■...  .        i    .     : 

CRIMES 

1      :■'■•■'    '  ;  '  ■  ,  '  t .  .  •  i 

The  acts  which  constituted  crimes  in  ancient  Japan  were  divided  into  two 
classes:  namely,  sins  against  heavai  and  sins  agaihst  the  State.  At  the  head  of 
the  former  list  stood  injuries  to  agrioultui'ltlptirsuits,  as  breaking  down  the  ridges 
of  rice-'fields,  filling  up  drains,  destroyii^  aqueducts,  sowing  seeds  itwice  in  the 
same  place,  putting  <spifs  in  rice*fieldd,^ayiiig:  an  anitdal  alive'  or  against  the 
^ain,  etc.  The  crimes  against  ihe  State  were  cutting  and  wounding  (whether 
the  living  or  the  dead),  defilement  on  account  of  leprosy  or  cognate  diseases, 
unnatural  offences,  evil  acts  on  the  part  of  children  towards  parents  or  of  parents^ 
towards  children,  etc.  Methods  of'  expiating  mnie  W^re  recognized,  but,  as  was 
the  universal  custom  in  remote  times,  very  cruel  punishments  were  employed 
against  evil-doers  and  ^emied.  DeaJth  was  inflicted  for  comparatively  trivial 
offences,  and  such  tortures  were  resorted  to  as  cultin^  the  sinews,  e3ctracting  the 
nails  knd  the  hair^  burying  alive,  Toasting,'  etc.-  -Brimding  or  tattooing  seecod  to 
have  been  ocbasionally  pr^tised,  but  essentialiy  ms  a  penalty  or  a  mark  of  ig*- 
nominy .  '     .-■  ■ 

DIVINATION  . 

:  A3  is  usually  the  ease  in  a  natibh  wbere  a  nature  religlion  is  followed,  divina* 
tion  and  augury  were  practised  lav^elyin  ai^ient  Jaj^an;  -  The  earliest  method 
of  divinaticHi  was  by  roasting  the  shoulder'^bladi?  of -a  stagiahd  icomparing  the 
cracks  with  a  set  of  dia^ams.  The  B^aordi  and  ^the'  Ghronides  alike 'represent 
Izanagi  and  Izanami  as  resorting  to  this  method  of  |>resaging  the  future,  aiad  the 
practice' derives  interest  from  the  fact  that  a  precisely- simtitar  custom  has  pre- 
viailed  in  Mongolia  from  time iiinmbmbrial.  -^ Subsequently  thisdevice was  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  the  Chinese  metivod,  heating  ia' tortoiseHsMU;  and  ultimately 
the  latter j  in  tura,  gave  way  to  the  Eight  TngBBxaa0i  F\M.  The  use'of  augnries 
seems  to  have  come  at  a  later  date.  They  were  obtained  by  playing  a  stringed 
instrument  called  koto,  by  standing  at  a  orossMsftreel  and  watching  the  passers^ 
by  manipulating  stones,  and  by  counting  footsteps. 

MILITARY  FORCES 

It  has  been  related  that  when  the  ^'  b^veniFgrandson  '^  undertook  his  expedi^ 
tion  to  Japan,  the  military  doties  were  entrusted  to  two  ^wUMo  ^  who  became 


[1  Kokoro  dam 
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■  iCanainada 
Inorazu  toU  mo  . .  •  »    . 

Kami  ya  mamoran.] 
[*  "August  being,"  a  term  of  respect  applied  to  the  deBoendantfr  of  the  Kami.] 
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the  ancestors  of  the  OtofH&  and  the  Kume  fomilias.  :  Tfaece.  is  Bome  <x>nf lision 
about  the  subsequent  (M^eatiation  of  these  ftouli^,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that,  together  with  the  Mononob^  family,  th^  were  the  hereditary  repositories 
of  military  authority.  7hey  wore  armour,  carried  swords,  spears  and  bows,  and 
not  only  mounted  guard  at  the  ptolauoei  b^  alsO'  asserted  the  Imperial  authority 
throughout  the  provinoes^  No  exact  particuJars  of  the  organisation  of  these 
forces  are  on  record)  but  it  would  ^eenl  th&t  the  \mit  was  a  battalion  divided  into 
twenty-five  companies,  each  oompiany  consisting  of  five  sections  of  five  men  per 
section,  a  oompany  bemg  undecthe  oommand  of  an  officer  whose  ratik  was 
miyaisukOi,  ,. 

FINANCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION . 

•  •  .  . . 

.  No  mention,  is  made  of  such  a  thing  a»  ounr6nc(y  in  prehistoric  Japan.  .  Com- 
merce ^pearato  have>  be?n  cp|td«iK)tedvby  baarteir  only*  In  or^er  to  procure  funds 
for  administrajliiveaQ^j  religious  purposes,  officers  in  command  of ;  forces,  w^re 
despatched  to  various  regionp^  and  the  inhabitants. w^re  fequii^d  1»  oontribute 
certain  quantities  of  local  produce.  St6ips  weire  also  takea  to  cultivate  useful 
plants  and  cereal  and  to  promote  manufactures. .  The  Kagchshui  states  that  a 
certain  mikoto  inaugurated  the  fashioni^  of  gems  in  Jzumo,  and  that  hiadescea- 
dants  continued  the  woi;k  fvom  sen^ation^tt^  generatioi]^  sebding  emnual  tribute 
of  articles  to  the  Coup*t  every:  year^  Aqotb^  mikoto  waaB€^  to  plant  paper- 
mulberiy  aud  hei^ip.in.th^  proviiH^e  of  Awa  (ai^  signifies  ^'  hemp '')  ^  aaid  a  similar 
record  isiojind  ifiithe  same  book,  with  iregard  to  the. provinces  ofKazuaa  and 
Shimosa,^  which  were  then  comprised  in  a  i?f^ion  named  Fu^^kuni.  -  Other  plli^^es 
owed  their  names  to  soixiilar  causes^  ..... 

It  is  plain  that,,  whateyer  xo^\  baye  been  )the  case  at  the  outset,  this  aeaign- 
ment  of  whole  region^  to  :the  conibrQl  of  o^cials  whose  respondbllitywas  limited 
to  the  collectipn  of  taxes  for  the.  uses  of  the  Court,  could  not  but  tend,  to  create 
a  provincial  nobilit^^  and. thus  IfQr  the  foHudations  of  a  feudal  ^stem.  The 
mythological  account^  of .m|eetii)gs  of  the  Kami  for  purposes  of.,  consultation 
suggest  a  kii^d  qf  jCOi|imon wealth,^.aAd  recall ''  the..yillag9  a^sembli^s  of  primitive 
times  in  many  partem  iofr  the;  ^prld,  where  the:  cjeyefn^sii  of  one  and  the  geo^ral 
willingne^  to  ;f pI{ow  his  ^gg^sti^ns  j^U  the  plac^^of  the,mi9re  definite  organisa- 
tion of  lat^r  ,tJLmes»'- }.  j  But  thqi^gh  t^at  may <be  true  oj  the  yamato  raoe  :inj  the 
region  of  its  origin^  Jtbe  conditiomi  fo^nd  l^  it  ip  Japan  were  noA  coQisisteiat  with 
such  1^  sysjtex^,  for  Chinei^' history  show^  that  at  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  tbp  Island  Empire  wa^in.a  veacy  uuceutralized  state  and  th^t  H^ 
sway  of  the  Yamato  was  still  far  -from  receiving  general-  recognition.  A  great 
Japanese  scholar  ^  has  contended  that  the  centralization  which  prevailed  in 
later  ages  was  wholly  an  imitation  of  Chinese  bureaucracy,  and  that  organized 
feudalism  was  the  original  form  of  government  in  Japan.  The  annals  appear 
to  support  that. view  to  a  limited  extent,.butth^  subject  will  presently  be  dis- 
cussed at  greater  length..  ,  J  ,.  *:r.  :i; 


.'I  I 


llAIMENT 


''In  the  use  o£i  clothing  aad  the  specialization  of  garments  the  early  Japanese 
had  reached  a>higb  level.'  We  read  in -the  ancient  legends  of  uppfer  garments, 
skirts,  trousers,  aihklets,  arid  head-ornaments  of  stones  considered  precious,"^ 
The  principal  materiaiof  wearing  apparel  waaoloth  woven  from  threads  of  hemp 
and  miilbferry  bark.    According  to  the  aiinals,  the  arts  of  $pinning,  weaving, 

[^  B.  H.  Chamberlain.]  [' Hirata  AtsutanjB.]    .....  :.  ■ 
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and  dyeing  were  known' and' {ira;istibed  from  the'earii^t  age.  The  Sun  goddess 
herself  is  depioted'aa  sealted  lii'ti;ve  haJl  of  the  sa^^i^  loom,  reeling  silk  from  eo- 
coons  held  in  her  mouth^and  at  the  ceremony  olF  enticing  her  from  her  retirement, 
the  weaving  of  blue-and-white  stuffs  Constitute  an  inipoFtaiit  adjunct.  Terms 
are  used  (akarvr4ae  and  UrvAae)  whio^  i^liow  that  <^ol<mr  and  lustre  were  esteemed 
aa  mueh  as  quality.  ArcHtae  tod  TMfrt-toa'were  the  name^  used  to  de^ognate 
coarse  and  fine  cloth  respectively;  sUiped  gtuff  wto  <;alled  sMdoH,9^A  tliejiame 
of  a  princess,  Taku-hata-chiji,  goes  to  show:  that  corrugated  cloth  was  woven 
from  the  bark  of- theioto.  ^Ik^n^  furies  w^re  manufactured,  but  the  device 
of  boiling  the  cocoons  had  not  yet  been  invented.  They  were  held  in  the  mouth 
for  spinning  purposes^  and  the  threads  thvis  obtained  being  coarse  and  uneven, 
the  loom  could  not  produce  good  results.  Silk  stutfs  therefore  did  not  find  much 
favour:  they  were  eitnployed  chiefly^ fca*  making- cushi^yiis,  doth  woven  from 
cotton,  hemp,  or  mulbferry '  bark  being  prrfertfed  for  raiment^.  '  Ture  White  was 
the  favourite  colour;  red,  blue,  and  black  being  placed iii  viewer  rank  in  that 
order;  It  has  been  eonjectur^^  that  lurs  and  skins  were  wohi^  but  there  is  no 
explicit  mixtion  of  anything  of  the  kind.  It' would  s^m  that  their  use  was 
limited  to  making  rugfe  add  coveting  utensite.^'  SeWiiig  is  iiot  explicitly  referred 
to,  but  the  needle  is;  and  in  spite  df  an  assertion  to  the  <^ontrary  made  by  the 
Chinese  author  of  the  Shan'hai-dimg  »(writte4i  \t  the  fourth  century  a.!&.)  there  is 
no  valid  reason  to  doubt  that  the  process  of  sewing  was  familiar. 
'  As  to  the  form  ot  the  garments  worn,  the  principal  were  thl^  hakama  and  the 
'  karomo.  The  haJcafna  was  a  spdcies  (A  divided^  skirt,  used  b^  men'  and  women 
alike.  It  has  presei^ed  its  shape  f  roiii  age  to  age,  and  is  toKlay  worn  by  school- 
girls throughout  Japan.  The  koromo  was  a- tunic  having  tight  sieves  i^eaching 
nearly  to  th^  knees.  It  Was  folded  across  the!  bi^afet  from  right  to  lelt  arid  secured 
by  a  belt  of  cloth  ot  silk  tied  round  the  loiiis.  Veils  also  Were  used  by  both 
sexes,  oiie  kind  (the  kaisuffS)  having  been' voltoainous- enough  to  coyer  the  whole 
body.  "Combs  are  mentioned,  aftd  Itis  evident  that  much  atttntion  waade- 
voted  to  the  dressing  of  the  hair:"  ^  Men  divided  theirs  in  the  middle  and 
bound  it  up  in  two  bunches,  cmie  over  each  ear;  Yoiiths  tied  theirs  into  a  top- 
knot; girls  wore  theh"  lockl  hangilag- do wh  th^*  ba6k  blit' bound  together  at  the 
neck,  and  married  ladies  "dressed  tiieirs -after  a  fa^shion  Which  apparently  com- 
bined the  last  two  methods.*^  Decoration  of  the  head  was  carried  far  on  cere- 
motiial  occasions,  gems,  velils,  and  even  coronets  being  uised  for  the  purpose. 
"There  is  no  mention  in  any  of  the  old  books  of  cutting  the  hair  or  beard  except 
in  token  of  disgrace;  neither  do  we  gather  "that  the  sexes,  but  for  this  matter  of 
head-dress,  were  distinguished  by  a  diversit^^  of  apparel  or  ornamentation."  • 


I.' 


FOOD  AND JDWlJfP 

Rice  was  thfe  great  staple  of  diet' in  ancient,  as  it  is  in  modem,  times.  The 
importance  attaching  to  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Suii  goddess  herself  is 
represented  as  engaging  in  its  cultiv^ion  an^  that  injuring  a  rice-field  was  among 

[^  In  China  the  case  was  different.  There,  garments  made  of  skins  or  covered  with  Ceathers 
were  worn  in  remote  antiquity  before  th^' ar^  of '#eftVin^'had^becom^>  known.  '  Th^' l2ecoreb 
recount  that  in  the  as^e  of  the  Kami  "  thepro'Cavie''  (jto:  J^kpail) ''  ridipg  out  t&Q  cRe«t  of  thewftTei, 
a  Kami  dressed  in  skms  of  geese/'  and  this, passage  has  J[>e^n- quoted  as  showing  that  skius  were 
used  for  garments  in  Japan.  But  it  is  pointed  out  by  Ja'jianese  coiymfeiitators  th^t  this  Kami 
-*  Sukuna-bikona  -^  is  explicitly  staieo  to  have  eomeirom  a  foreign  countty.  apid  that  if  tke 
passage  warrants  any  inference^  it  is  that  ^  visitor's  |4aoe  of.depart^ve  i^aabepn  £Jiiina«] 
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the  greatest  offences*  Barley,,  millet,  wheat,  and.beans  are  mentioned;  but  the 
evidence  that  they  were. grown  largely  in  remote  antiqi|ity  ia  riot  conclusive. 
The  flesh  of  animalB  and  birds  waseaton,  venison  and  wild  boar  being  particular- 
ly esteemed.  Indeed,  so  extensively  was  the  hunting  of  deer  practised  that 
bows  and  arrows  were  often  palled  kagchyumi  and  kago-ya  (kago  signifies 
"deer")-  Fish,  however,  constituted  a. much  inore  important  staple  of  diet 
than  flesh,  and  fishing  in  the  abundantly  stocked  seas  that  surround  the  Japanese 
islands  was  largely  engaged  in.  Hordes  and  cattle  were  vx)i  killed  for  food.  It 
is  recorded  in  the  Kog(h$hiU  that  the  butchering  of  oxen  to  furnish  meat  for 
workers  in  a  rice*field  roused  the  resentment  of  a  Kami  called  Mitoshi.  There 
does  not  appear  to  hav^  been  any  Religious  or  su;p^Btitious  scruple  connected 
with  this  abstention:  the  animals  were  spared  simply  because  of  their  usefulness. 
Vegetables  occu^ned  a:large  space  in  the  list  of  articles  of  food.  There  were 
the  radish,  the  cabbage,  the  lotU9,  the  melon,  and  the  wild  garlic,  as  well  as  9fi 
several  kinds  of  seaweed*  Sialt  was  ^sed  for  Reasoning,  the  process  of  its  manu- 
facture having  been  familiar  f  rqm  the  earliest  times*  .  Qnly  one  kixnl  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  was  ever  known  in  Japan  until  the  opening  of  intercourse  with  the 
Occident.  It  was  a  kind  of  beer  brewed  ^  frpm.rice  and  called  sake.  The  pro- 
cess is  said  to  have  beea  taught  by  Sukuna^  who,  as  shown  above,  came  to  Jai>an 
from  a  foreign  country  —  probably  China  —  when  the  Kami,  Okum-nushi,  was 
establishing  order  in  the  Japanese  islands. 

COOKING  AND  TABLE  EQUIPAGE         )     :     %  -/ 

From  time  immemorial  there  were  among  the  officials  at  the  Imperial  (Jourt 
men  called  kashiword^,  or  oak-leaf  hands.  They  ha^  charge  of  the  food  and 
driiik,  and  their  appellation,  was  derived  froi^  the  fact  that  rice  and  other  edibles 
were  usually  served  on  oak  leaves,  Earthenware  utensils  werq  u^ed,  fcut  their 
. surface,  not  being  glared)  was  not,  allowed  to  come  into  direct,  contact  with,  the 
viands  placed  on  them,  .  In  this  [practice  anotjher  example  is  seei^  of  the  love.of 
eleanlinessthaA  hasalwayi^  characterized  and  distinguished  i\f.^  Japanese  nation. 
Edibles  having  been  thus  served,  th^  vessels  containing. them  weire  ranged  on  ^ 
table,  one  for  each  person,  and  chop-sticks  were  used.  Everything  was  cooked, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  vegetables  and  a  few  varieties  of^  fish.  .Ipriction  of 
wood  upon  wood  pprovjtded  fire,  ^  fact  attested,  by  the  pame  of  the  t^ee  ol^iefly 
used  for  the  purpose^  W-4io-/rf,  or  fire-tree.  To  this  day  the  same  method  of  ob- 
taining a  spark  is^  practised  at  the  princlj»d  religious  ceremonials.  Striking 
metal  upon  stone  was  another  device  for  tl^e  eiame  purpose,  and  there  is  no  record 
in  Japan,  as  there  id  in  China,  of  ai\y  age  when  food  was  not  cooked.  Various 
vessels  of  unglaaed  pottery  are  mentioned  in  the  Records,  as  bowls,  plates,  jars, 
and  wine-holders,  the  last  being  often  made  of  metal.  These  were  all  included 
in  the  term  snemono,  which  may  be  translated  ^' table-utensils." 

*  •    '  •  •  ,'  • 

AKMS,  AflMOtTR,  AND  GEMS  ' 

It  has  already  been,  stated  that  arcbaep^pgical  research  shows  the  Yaznato 
race  to  have  been  in  possession  :Of  iroQ  swords>nid  spears,  as  Tv^ell  as  metal  armour 

[*  The  term  for  "brew"  being  kamu  or  kamosuy  the  former  of  which  is  homonymous  with 
the  equivalent  for  'Ho  chew/'  some  commentator?  have  ^uiM>osqd  that  sc^i  was  manufactured 
hi  early  times  by  grindiw  rice  witb  the  teeth,  This  is  a^  once  disproved  by  the  term  for 
"yeasti"  nawely,  ^oW-tocAi  (fermenting)  4  .   ■ 
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ind  shields,  from  a  very  eafly  period,  pfotably  tHe  date  of  th^se  colonists'  first 
coining  to  Japan.  Th^ey  also  tised  teaddtes,  stirrups,  bridles,  and  bits  for  horses, 
so  that  a  Yamatp  warrior  in  full  mail  and  with  complete  ecjuipment  was  perhaps 
as  formidable  a  fighting  man  as  any  contemporary  nation  could  produce.  Bows 
and  arrows  were  also  in  use.  The  latter,  tipped  with  iron  or  stones  and'feathered, 
were  carried  in  a  quiver. .  The  swords  empfoyed  by  mi^n  were  originally  double- 
edged.  Their  names  ^  show  that  they  were  nsied  alike  for  cutting'  and  thrusting, 
and  that  they  varied  in  length  f  roih  ten  "  hands  "  to  five.  There  was  also  a  small 
single-edged  sword*  c^irried"  by  wohien  an<l  fastened  indide  the  robe.  The 
value  attachedto  the  sword  is  attested  by  nuioaeroud  appellations  giv^a  to  blades 
of  special  quality.  In  later  times  the  two-edged  sword  virtually  fell  out  of  use, 
being  replaced  by  the  single-edged. 

Sometimes.a  spear  was  defeoratied  with  gems.  It  is  curious  that  gems  should 
have  been  profusely  used  for  personal  adornment  in  ancient  times  by  people 
who  subsequently  eschewed  the  custom  well*nigh  altegefther;  as  the  Japanese 
did.  Th^  subject  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  archaeological  section,  but 
it  may  be  added  here' that  there  were  guilds  of  gem-inakers  (Tamchtsukurirbe)  in 
several  provinces,  and  that,  apart  from  imported  minerals,  the  materials  with 
which  they  worked  were  coral,  quartz,  amber,  gold,  silver,  and  certain  pebbles 
found  in' Izumb.     ■  • 

AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY 

It  appears  that  when.tl^e  Yamato  immigrants  reached  Japan,  the  coast  lands 
were  overgrown  with  reeds  and  the  greater  part  of  the  island  was  covered  with 
primeval  forests.  PabulouiS  accounts  are  given  of  monster  trees.  Thus,  in  the 
Tsukiishi  Fudoki  "we  read  of  an  oak  in  Chikugo  which  towered  to  a  heigbrt  of 
9700  feet,  its  brahchei?  shading  the  j^eaki^  of  Hizen  ill  the  inomkig  and  the  nioun- 
tains  of  Higo  in  the  evening.  The  Konjaku  MoHogaiari  tells  of  another  oak  ^th 
a  steta  measuring  3000  feet'  in  circumference  and  casting  its  shadow  over  Tamba 
at  dawn  and  on  Ise  at  sunset.  Ill  the  PUdoM  of  other  provinces  refemnce  is  made 
to  forest  gialnts  in  Hariiiia,  Buhg6,  Hitachi,  etc.,  aild  when  fuH  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  exaggerations  of  tradition,  thei^  r^snains  enough  to  indicate 
.  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitahtli^  did  not  atteknptanywork'of  reclamation. 

'  Over  regions  measuring  scores  of  Iriiles  perpetual  darkness  reigned,  and  large 
districts  were  often  submeriged  by  the  ovfeifloW  of  rivers;  There  is  no  mention, 
however,  of  a  deluge,  and  Professor  Chamberlain  has  called  attention  to  the  re- 
markable fact  that  a  so-called  **  Altaic  myth''  finds  no  place  in  the  traditions  of 
'*  the  oldest  of  the  undoubtedly  Altaic  nations."    '       ^ 

The  annals  are  eloquent  in  their  accounts  of  the  peopling  of  the  foreste  by 
wild  and  fierce  animals  and  the  infesting  of  the  valKes  by  noxious  reptiles.  The 
Nihbngi,  several  of  the  Fudoki,  the'^Konjaku  Monogatari;  ete:,  speak  of  an  eight- 
headed  snake  in  Izumo,  of  a  horni^  ^rpent  in  Hitachi,  and  of  big  snakes  in 
Yamato,  Mimasaka,  Bungo,  and  other  provinces;  while  the  Nikon  Bummei 
Shiryaku  tells  of  wolves,  bears,^  paonkeys,  monster  centipedes,  whales,  etc.,  in 
Harimai  Hida,  Izumo,  Oki,  Tajima,  and  Kaga.  In  some  cases  these  gigantic 
'  sci^6nts  were  probably  bandit  bhlefs  transfigured  ifito  reptiles -by  tradition,  but 
of  the  broad  fadt  that  the  country  Was',' for  thfe  most  part,  id  a  state  of  natiual 
wilderness  there  can  be  little  doubt. 


!^  rsurufl^i.Ctp  pierce)  and  ioc^i' (to  cujty.l 
'iThis  was  originally  called  himo-kala-haf  whidh  litei-ally  m^ans  "cbrd  single  edge/' 
Subsequently  kata-ha  became  kcUana,  by  which  term  all  Japanese  swords  are  now  known.] 
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Under  tibie  away  of  the  Yamatov  however^,  a  great  change  was  gradusdlsf*  effect*- 
ed.  Frequent  alluilions  are  made  to  the  encoura^edient  of  agriculture  and  even 
its  direct  pursuit  by  the  Kami.  The  Sun  goddess  is  represented  as  having  ob^ 
tained  seeds  of  the  five  cereals  from  the  female  Kami,  Ukemochi/  and  as  having 
appointed  a  village  chief  to  superintend  their  culture.  She  had  three  regions 
of  her  own  specially  deyoted  to  rice  growing,  and  her  unruly  brother,  Su^anoo, 
had  a  similar  number,  but  the  latter  proved  barren.  .  Tli^  sa^Q  goddessjnaugvh' 
rated  sericulture,  and  entrusted  the  ca^e  of  it  to  a  princess,  who  caused  mulbecj^ 
trees  to  be.  planted  and  was  able  to  present  silk  fabrics  to  Amaterasu.  Ie  tb^ 
reign  of.  Jimmu,  hemp  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated,  and  Susanoo,  after  his 
reformation,  becan^e  the  guardian  of  f oreats>  one  of  his  functions  bieing  ^  fix  the 
uses  of  the  various  trees>  as  pine  a,nd  hirwki  (ground-cypress)  for  house  building^ 
maki  (padocarpua  Chinensis)  for  coffin  making,  and  camphor*wood  for  coi^truQt^ 
ing  boats.  He  abso  planted  vcirious  kinds  of  f ruitrti^ees.  Thenceforth  sucpesaive 
sovereigns  encouraged  agriculture,  so  that  the  face  of  the  country  was  materjially 
changed. 

In  the  matter  of  farming  implements,  however,  neither  archaeology  nor 
history  indicates  an>3rthing  more  than  iron  spades,  wooden  hoes  shod  with  bromse 
or  iron,  hand-ploughs^  and  axes.  As  to  manufacturing  industries,  there  w.ere 
pinners  and  weavers,  of  cotton  and  silk,.'  makers  of  kitchen  utensils,  polishers  of 
gems,  workers  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  foxgers  of  arms  and  arn^our, 
potters  of  ornamental  vessels,  and.dressers  of  leather.  In  later  eras  the  persons 
skilled  in  these  various  enterprises  formed  themselves  into  guilds  (pe),  each  of 
which  carried  on  its  own  industry  from  generation  to  generation.  , 

The  fact  that  there,  must  have  been  an  eixchange  of  goods  betweqn  the$e 
various  groups  is  almoi^t  the  only  indication  furnished  by  the  annals  as  to  tradf 
or  commerce.  In  the  name  o{  a  daughter  of  Susa  (Princess  Kamu-o-iohi)  we 
find  a  suggestion  that  markets  (ichi)  existed,  and  according  to.  the  Wei  ^cords 
(a.d.  21 1-265).  there  were,  at  that  tiujie,  "in  each.province  of  Japan  m^^rketsi  ^bere 
the  people  exchaqged  their  superfluous  produce  for  articles  of  which,  th^.  were 
in  need."    But  Japanese  history  is  silent  on  this  subject,  * 

About  the  be,  however,  a  gr^t  deal  is  heard.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
corporated  association  haying  for  purpose  the  securing  of  efficiency  by  specializa- 
tion. Its  members  seem  to  have  been  at  the  outset  men  who  independently 
pursued  some  branch  of  industry.  These  being  ultimately  formed  into  a  guild, 
carried  on  the  same  pursuit  from  generation  to  generation  under  a  chief  officially 
appointed.  "Potters,  makers  of  stone  coffins,  of  shields,  of  arrows,  of  swords, 
of  mirrors,  saddlers,  painters,  weavers,  seamstresses,  local  recorders,  scribes, 
fanners,  fleshers,  horse-keepers,  bird-feeders,  the  mibu  who  provided  wet-nurses 
for  Imperial  princes,  palace  attendants,  and  reciters  (katari)  were  organize^  in- 
to be  under  special  chiefs  who  were  probably  responsible  for  their  efficient  serr 
vices.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  'chief  of  &e'  was  60^letimes  a  title  be>- 
Btowed  for  exceptional  service  and  that  it  was  occasionally  posthumous.'V^ 

Be  were  also  organized  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  a  name  quite 
irrespective  of  industrial  pursuits.  "  The  religious  be  were  for  general  or  special 
purposes.  For  instance,  there  was  a  b^  of  sun-worshippers,  while  the  Imibe,  a 
body  of  abstainers,  were  obliged  to  avoid  ritual  contamination  or  impurity. 
They  carried  out  a  technique  of  spiritual  aseptics,  both  in  their  persons  and 

J*  The  Sun  goddess.  Amaterasu,  and  the  goddess  of  Food  (XJkemochi  no  Kami)  are  the  two 
doities  now  worshipped  at  the  great  shrine  of  Ise.] 
pMunroJ  .   ,         , 
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through^  the  utensilB  which  they^employed/muoha^'ambdern  miPglK^  guards 
against  infection  of  his  patieot.  Thus  they  were  prepal^d  to  perform  sacred 
functions."^    ''  •  ' ; 

\      .    \  •    .  .     =:  ,   .       .      . 

,  NAVIGATION  AND  FISHING     .    • 

No  information  is  obtainable  as  to  the  nature  of  the  boats  ns^  in  very  early 
tameS;  but  it  may  reasonably'be  inferred  that  th^  Yamato  and  oth^r  immigrant 
races  j^ossessed  craft  of  stDnle  capacity.  Several  names  of  boats  are  iiicidently 
mentioned.  They  evidently  refer  to  the  speed  of  the  craft -^  as  bird-boat 
(tori-fune)j  pigebn-fcoat  (hato-fune)  —  or  to  the  materia!  employed,  as  **li>ck- 
camphor  boat''  (iwa-husKr^ne).  "The  presence  of  neolithic  rehilaind  on  the 
islands  around  Japan  proves  that  the  boats  of  the  primitive  people  were  large 
enough  to  traverse  fifty  miles,  or  mOre,  of  open  sea."*  Only  one  distinct 
referelnce  to  sailing  occurs,  however,  ih  the  ancient  annals.  Oa  thfe  oecasionf  of 
the  alleged  expedition  to  Korea  (a.d.  2Q0)  under  the  Empress  Jingd,  the  Chronicles 
say,  "  Sail  was  set  from  the  harbour  of  Wani."  At  a  date  nearly  three  centuries 
earlier,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  marked  deficiency  of  eoasting  vessels,  for 
thte  Chronicles  quote  an  Imperial  decr^  issued  B.C.  '81,  which  says!  **Ships  are 
of  cardinal  importance  to  the  Empire.  At  present  the»people  of  the  coast,  not 
having  ships,  suflFer  grieirously  by  land  transpdrt.  Therefore  let  every  province 
be  caused  to  have  ships  built;'' '  and  it  is  related  that,  tf  few  tnonths  later,  the 
building  of  ships  wasbegun.  Again,  in  a.d.  274,  a  vessel  {IheKarano)  Oiie  hundred 
feet  in  length,  was  Constructed  in  the  province  Of  Izu,  and  twenty-six  years  later, 
according  to  the  Chronicles,  the  Empferor  issued  this  order:  ^'The  Government 
ship  named  Karano  was  sent  as  tribute  by  the  Lord  of  Ii2u:  It  is  rotten  and  un- 
fit for  use:  It  has,  however,  been  in  the  Government  use  for  a  long  time,  and 
its  services  should  not  be  forgotten.  Shall  we  not  keep  the  name  of  that  ship 
from  being  lost  and  hand  it  down  t6  after  ages?"  The  Karano  Was  then  broken 
and  her  timbers  being  employed  as  firewood  for  roasting  salt,  the  latter  was 
given  to  the  various  provinces,  which,  in  return,  were  caused  to  biiild  shi|)s  for 
the  State,  the  result  being  a  fleet  of  fiVe  hundred  vessels. 

It  would  seem  that  there  was  always  an  abundance  of  fishing-boats,  for  fish- 
ing by  traps,  hooks,  and  nets  was  industriously  carried  on.  A  passage  in  the 
Records  speaks  of  a  thousand-fathom  rope  of  paper-mulberry  which  was  used 
to  draw  the  net  in  perch  fishing.  Spearing  was  also  practised  by  fishermen,  and 
in  the  rivers  cormorants  were  used  just  as  they  are  to-day. 

MABBJAGE 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  marriage  tie  possessed  any  grave  significance  in 
ancient  Japan,  or  that  any  wedding  ceremony  was  performed;  unless,  indeed, 
the  three  circuits  made  by  Izanagi  and  Izanami  prior  to  cohabitation  round  a 
"heavenly  august  pillar"  be  interpreted  as  the  circumambulatory  rite  observed 
in  certain  primitive  societies:  Pouring  water  over  a  bride  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  practised  and  is  still  customary  in  some  provinces,  though  as  to  its 
antiquity  nothing  can  be  said.  An  exchange  of  presents  is  the  only  fact  made 
clear  by  the  annals.  There  did  not  exist  in  Japan,  as  in  China,  a  veto  on  mar- , 
riages  between  people  of  the  same  tribe,  but  this  difference  does  not  signify  any 
reproach  to  Japan:  the  interdict  was  purely  political  in  China's  case,  and  corre- 
sponding conditions  did  not  exist  in  Japan. 

pMunro.]  P  Aston *8  Nihongi.]  P  Aston's  NihonffiJl 
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in  the  Occideut  i?  cftUed  iaqe^t:  brothers  aod  ^tei;^  might  intemnarry  provided 
that  they  had  n^Qt  beeiOL  hrought^i4>  togeth^er;/  To.imderdtaad  this  condition  it 
ia  necessiury  to  observe ,  that' a 'l^rid^  generally  ^o^inueid  to  dive  in  her  family 
d  weUing  whef  ^  she  r^eivecl  h^  bu^bftnd  '^  visHs,  iEi«d  since  tbcrei  "was  notbiiiig  -Uk 
prevent  a  husband.  frpn^cfCH^raeting  many  j^uch  altian^^i  i4  Was  pos9ible  fort 
him  ta hjftve  several^gsoups of  ahiidreft,  tbemei^bem  pf^ach  group  being altot 
gether  noknown  to  the  membioraof  ^all^tbe  jrest.  In  a  iater^  but  not  definitely 
ascertained  era,  it  became  customary  for  a  husband  to  take  his  wife  to  his  own 
home,  and  thereafter  the  veto  upon  such  unions  soon  became  imperative,  so  that 
a  Prince  Imperial  in  the  fifth*  century  who  ciohabited  with  his  sister  forfeited  the 
succession  aiid  had  to  coou^t  suicide,  his^oonduct  (being  described  in  the  Chron- 
icfe«  as ''£^  barbarous  outrage/'    .....    / 

In  all  er^ia  sisters  might  m^rry  the  saiQe  i»an)  ^d  polyj^amy  was  common.? 
A  Chinese  book,  compiled  in  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  epoch,. speaks  oft 
women  being  sonumerousrin  Japan  that  nobles  had  four  or  five  wives  andicom-r 
moners  two  or.thr^e.!  Of  course,  the  reascm  asaigived  (or  this  custom  is  inoorreet: 
not  pIeni(tude.o£  f epoaaias  Xsnp  desire  of^^bund^nt  progeny  was  primarily  thet  cause. 
It  IS  npftable  thal^  although  the.liae  between  nobles  and  commoners  waa  strictly 
drawn  aed  rigidly  obserN^edi.it  did  zi^t  extend  to  marriage  m  one  sense:  a  nobler 
mancould  always  take  a  .wif^  or.  a  concubine  from  the  family  of  an  inferior.  .  In 
fact,  orders  were  commonly  issR^^i  to  this  or  that  province.  U>.  furnish  so  many^ 
Iadie&4n-waiting  {uneme},  -^  arterm  haying<iseper  sigfnifioanoe  than  it  suggests  -^ 
and  several  instances  i^re  reporded  oif  8ov€$reignii  sununoning  to  court  girls  famed 
for  beauty>  That  no  distinction. was  nuade  between  wives  and  concubines  has 
been  allied,  but  is  not'  confirmed  by  the  annals*  Differentiation  by  rank 
appears  to  have  been  always  practise,  and  the  offspring  was  certainly  thus 
distinguished.  ^ 

BIRTH  AND  EDijCATION 

A  child  in  ancienli  Japan  was  bQrn  under  considerable  difficulties:  its  mother 
had  to  segregate  herself  in  &i  parturition  hut  (aimya),  whence  even  light  was  ex*- 
eluded  and  where^she  was  cut  off  fron]|  all  attendance^    This  strange.custom  was- 
an  outcome  of  the  Shinto  canon  of  ^  purity.    Soon  after  birth,  a  child  received 
from  its  mother  a  name  ''generally  containing  some  approprisite  personal  refer*-: 
ence.    In  the  most  ancient  tii^eseach  person  (so  f0.r  as  we  can  judge)  -bore  on^i 
name,  or  rather  one  string  of  words  eompQunded  together  into  a  sort  of  peifaonal 
designation.    But  aheady  at^he  dawn  of  the  historical  epoch  we^a^e  met  by  the> 
mention  of  surnames  and  of  'gentile  names/  bestowed  by  the  sovereign  as  a 
recompense  for  some  noteworthy  deed."^     These  names  constantly  occur.    The 
principal  of  theni  are  suzerain  (aloe),  departmental  suzerain  {agata-no-ataeyy 
departmental  Jk>rd    (oi^Ct^^i^^T^tia&O,:    Court   noble    (o^ofn),   territorial    lord 
iinaki),   lor  A  iiratsuho^t  4ftdy   (^Vatewma),  duke    (Jcimi),   ruler   (miyataukso)i'i 
chief  imuraji)t  grandef    (om),  noble   (sukwne),  and  lord  (wake).      In  the 
case,  of  the  fknperior^  t;here.$tce  also  canonical  names,  which  were  applied  at  a 
CQiipiparatiy^y'lf^te.date  in-^mitation  of  Chinese  usages,  and  which  may  be  said 
to  have  iCoiDpletely  replaeect  the  names  borne  during  life.    Thus,  the  Emperor^ 
known  to  posterity  as  Jimmu  was  called  I  ware  in  life;  the  Emperor  named 
Homuda  while  he  sat  on  the  throne  is  now  designated  Ojin,  and  the  S2mperor 
who  ruled  fts  Osazaki  is  remembered  as  Nintoku.    In  the  Imperial  family,  and' 
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doubtteBS  in'ilief  houfieholds  btth^  nobility,  W€i4iuifS€ft  Weremployed,  if  Het^es- 
sary,  as  also  wete  bathing-women,  washing-ivomiBn,  arid  rit^-chewers.* 

•  *'  To  what  we  should  eall  education,  whetb<^r  meritrti  or  physwal,^  there  is  ab- 
solutely ^  referehee  made  in  the  histortesiJ  :Al11  that  •  can  be  inf erred  is  that, 
whfeft  old  enough  to  do  so,  libe'boyH  began  t6foll(Wrbtte  of  the  eisilHihgs  of  hunter 
or  fishermau,  whilei  the  ttrls-staiy^' at  horned  Weaving  th^gar^  family.: 

There  was  a  great  deal  or  fighting,  generally  of  a  treachei*ous  kind,  in  the' intervals 
of  which'tHe  warriors  occupied  themselves  iri  cultivating  patches  of  ground."* 

,    BURIAL  OF  TH?.  PEAJP  ,      >    ', 

Burial  rites  were  important  ceremoiiials.  The  house  hitherto  tenanted  by 
the  deceased  was  abandoned  —  a  custom  exemplified  in  the  renioval  of  the  capi- 
tal to  a  new  site  at  fiie  commencement  of  erich  r6ign  -^  and  the  body  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  specially  erected  moilming-^hut  dfaped  inside  with  fine,  white  cloth. 
Thfe  relatives  and  friends  then*  assembled,  and  for  several  days  performed  a 
ceremony  which  resembled  an  Irish  wake,  food  and  mH  being  offered  to  the 
spirit  of  the  dead,  prayers  put  up,  and  the  intervals  devoted  to  weird  singing 
and  solemn  dancing.  Wooden  coffins  appear  to  have  been  Used  until  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  Christian  era,  when  stone  is  said  to' have  come  into  vogue. 
^  At  the  obsequies  of  nobles  there  was  considerable  organizatiim.  Men 
(mike-'hito)  were  duly  told  off  to  take  charge  of  the  offerings  of  food  and  liquor; 
others  {Hsarv-mochi)  were  appointed  to  ckrry  the  viands;  others  {hahaki-^mochi) 
carried  brooms  to  sweep  the  cemetery;  there  were  females  (tzsw-we)  who  pounded 
rice,  and  females  {nafk-me)  who  sung  dirges  interspersed  With  eulogies  of  the 
deceaseds  The  Records  mention  that  at  the  burial  of  Priilce  Waka  a  number  of 
birds  were  used  instead  of  these  female  threnodists.  It  appears,  further,  that 
those  following  a  fufieral  walked  round  the  coffin  waving  blue-and-red  banners, 
cart-ying  lighted  torches,  and  playing  music. 

In  the  sepulchres  the  arms,  utensils,  and  ornaments  used  daily  by  the  deceased 
VPnere  interred,  and  it  was  customary  to  bury  alive  around  the  tombs  of  Imperial 
personages  arid  great  nobles  a  number  of  the  deceiased  *s  principal  retainers.  The 
latter  inhuman  habit  was  nominally  abaridoned  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
before  Christ,  images  of  baked  clay  being  substituted  for  human  sacrifices,  but 
the  spirit  which  informed  the  habit  survived,  and  even  down  to  modem  times 
there  were  instances  of  men  and  women  committing  suicide  for  the  purpose  of 
rejoining  the  deceased  beyond  the  grave.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  tombs  raised 
over  the  dead,  the  main  facts  have  been  stated  in  Chapter  VI. 

•  •  *  ■ 

TjEETH  BLACKENING  AND  FACE  PAINTING 

'  The  habit  of  blackening  the  teeth  has  long  prevailed  among  married  women 
in  Japan,  but  the  Yamato  tombs  have  thus  far  furnislied  only  one  example  of  the 
practice,  and  no  mention  occurs  in  the  ancient  annals.  Face  painting,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  been  indulged  in  by  both  sexes.  Several  of  the  pottery 
images  (Aam'ioa)  taken  from  the  tombs  indicate  that  red  pigmient  was  freely  and 
invariably  used  for  that  purpose.    It  was  applied  in  broad  streaks  or  large 

P  ^ 'Riee^  which  is  mainly  carbohydrate,  is  transformed  into  grape-eugar  by  the  action  of 
ihe  saliva.  This  practice  is  still  :common  in  China  and  used  fo  be  so  in  Japan  where  it  is  now 
rarely  met  with.    It  was  employed  only  until  dentition  was  complete."  (Munro.)] 
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patches,  Ae_  fotroer  encircling  the  face  or  forming  bands  across  it;  the  latter, 
covering  the  eyes  or  triangulating  the  cheeks.  It  is  probable  that  this  bizarre 
decoration  was  used  only  on  ceremonial  occasions  and  that  it  appears  in  a  great- 
ly accentuated  form  on  the  haniwa. 

AMUSEMENTS 

As  to  amusements  in  prehistoric  times  little  mfonnation  is  furnished.  Hunt- 
mg  the  boar  and  the  stag  was  the  principal  pa^ime,  and  hawking  is  described  as 
having  been  practised  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Music  and 
dancing  seem  to  have  been  in  vogue  from  time  inmiemorial,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  tell  what  kind  of  musical  instruments  were  in  the  hands  of  the  early  Yamato, 
The  koto,  a  kind  of  horizontal  lute,  and  the  flute  are  spoken  of  in  the  Chronicles, 
but  the  date  of  their  introduction  is  not  indicated.  Wrestling,  cockfighting  (with 
metal  spurs),  picnics,  a  kind  of  drafts,  gambling  with  dice,  and  football  are  all 
referred  to,  and  were  probably  indulged  in  from  a  very  early  date. 

SLAVERY 

The  institution  of  slavery  existed  among  the  Yamato.  It  will  be  presently 
spoken  of. 

POSITION  pF  WOMEN         .     . 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  prehistoric  age  a  high  position  was 
accorded  to  women  and  that  their  rights  received -large  recognition.  The  facts 
that  the  first  place  in  the  Japanese  pantheon  was  assigned  to  a  goddess;  that,  the 
throne  was  frequently  occupied  by  Empresses;  that  females  were  chiefs  of  tribes 
and  led  armies  on  campaign;  that  jealous  wives  turned  their  backs  upon  faith- 
less husbands;  that  mothers  chose  names  for  their  children  and  often  had  com- 
plete charge  qf  their  upbringing  —  all  these  things  go  to  show  that  the  self- 
effacing  rank  taken  by  Japanese  women  in  later  ages  was  a  radical  departure 
from  the  original  canon  of  society.  It  is  not  tb  be  inferred,  however,  that 
fidelity  to  the  nuptial  tie  imposed  any  check  on  extra-marital  relations  in  the  case 
of  men:  it  had  no  such  effect. 
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CHAPTER  IX    ■ 
THE  PREHISTORIC  SOVtlREIGNS 

JIMMU- 

It  is  held  by  ^nunent  Japanese  historians  that  the  Eippecor  Jimmu,  when  he 
set  out  for  Yamato,  did  pot  contemplate  an  armed  campai^  but  merely  intend- 
ed to  change  his  capital  from  the  extreme  south  to  the  centre  of  the  country. 
This  theory  is  based  on  the  words  of  the  address  he  made  to  hia  elder  biothers 
and  his  sons  when  inviting  them  to  accompany  him  on  the  expedition — "Why 
should  we  not  proceed  to  Yamato  and  make  it  the  capital?"  —  and  on  the  fact 
that,  on  arriving  in  the  Kibi  district,  namely,  the  region  now  divided  into  the 
three  provinces  of  Bizen,  Bitchu,  and  Bingo,  he  made  a  stay  of  three  years  for  the 
purpose  of  amassing  an  army  and  provisioning  it,  the  perception  that  he  would 
have  to  fight  having  been  realized  for  the  first  time.  Subsequently  he  encountered 
strongest  resistance  at  the  hands  of  Prince  Nagasune,  whose  title  of  Tiiko 
(Child  of  the  Sun)  showed  that  he  belonged  to  the  Yamato  race,  and  who 
exercised  military  control  under  the  authority  of  Nigihayahi,  elder  brother  of 
Jimmu  's  father.  This  Nigihayahi  had  been  despatched  from  the  continental 
realm  of  the  Yamato  —  wherever  that  may  have  been  —  at  a  date  prior  to  the 
despatch  of  his  younger  brother,  Ninigi,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  the 
"land  of  fair  rice-ears  and  fertile  reed  plains,"  but  of  the  incidents  of  his  expedi- 
tion history  takes  no  notice:  it  merely  shows  him  as  ruling  in  Yamato  at  the  time 
of  Jimmu 's  arrival  there,  and  describes  how  Nigihayahi,  having  been  con- 
vinced by  a  comparison  of  weapons  of  war  that  Jimmu  was  of  his  own  lineage, 
surrendered  the  authority  to  him  and  caused  Prince  N^asune  to  be  put  to  death. 

From  a  chronological  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  co-existence 
of  Jimmu  and  his  great-granduncle,  but  tlie  story  may  perhaps  be  accepted  in 
so  far  as  it  confirms  the  tradition  that,  in  prosecuting  his  Yamato  campaign, 
Jimmu  received  the  submission  of  aeveral  -chieftains  {Kami)  belonging  to  the 
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fliimeirace  foiaamih  SH^ru^e'to^  ttMQiaeb»  ia  eascortiai  to  luk  totlenrtaadmig 
e£  the:  clwss  tiistinetiood  found  iot  tiiia Japanese  social  fiysteoau  AU  thd  dueftajne 
who  led  the  expediitkiQ  ftomK^mshlif  :«rere  sUfaadqaently  <ielsignated  TenMn  -*n 
a  term  which  may  bo  oonveixiently'  raodered  ^'Komi  ofithe  descent -' . —  luid  ali 
those  whO)  like  Nigibayahi^  had  pDeyiousty  been  in  ^ocmpation  of  the  eoitiU^ry^ 
were  s^yhd  kunifisih'Kanii^  or  ''territorial  Kami.^^  Aiiother  method. of  dun 
ttttguishing  was  to  inolude  the  former  in  the  Kmobetau  and  thei  latter  in  the  Shim^ 
beisu  —  difitinetions  w^ieh  will  be  more  fully  explained  faer^fter^r7  wid  after 
apotbeosia  the  BOmnb^s  of  these  two  dlaasep  became  respectirely  '^deitied  ol 
heaven '^  and  '-deities  of -earthy''  a  diatinctieot  pdasesabig  hietorioal  rather  than 
qualificatory  force. 

As  tot  subdiYisionsr  the  hisad  of  a  KwbeUu  family  had  the  title  of  ami 
(grahdee)  and  the  ihead  of  a  Shimbeku  family  that  pf  mttnaji  (chief).  .  Thus,  the 
organiaationjof  the  State  depended${»inmrilyion  th^prii^pla  of!  ancestor  wom 
ship.  The  .fliceptre  deseended  by  divine  right  without  anjir  regard  to  its  holder  *d 
competence,  while  the  administrative  posts  iwere  filled  by  men  .o£  tfae'eanie  race 
with  a  similar  hereditary  title.  Aliens  litoe^the  Yezo^the  Tsuchi*gnnKi>  and  the 
KiimasoWece  either  ext^rmix^^ated  or  i^^  •  • 

t  . 

THE  TERM  "YAMATO** 

«  •  •••  I*  ,1*. 

As  to  the- term  ^^Yamato,"  it  app^aois  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  thei  whole 
eountry  now  -called  Japan  was  known  aa  Yamato,  and  that  subsequently :  tb^ 
desigDAtion  beoamereBtrioted  to  the  ipmvinee  which  be<;ame  the  seat  of  govern^! 
ment.'  The  Chinesev  when  they  first  took  cognifaanee  of  >the  ishtnds  lying  on  their 
east,  seem  to  have  applied  the  name  Wado  —  pronounced  '^Yamato''  by  the 
Japanese  —  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  western  shores  of  Japan,  namely,  the 
Eumaso  or  the  Tsuchi-gumo,  and  in  writing  the  word  they  used  ideographs 
eoGLveying  a  eeoee  of  bontempt.  -The  Japanese,  not  unnaturally,  ohai^ged  these 
ideographs  to  others  having  thelsame  sounds  butsignifying  ''great  peaee.'^  At 
a  later  time  the  Ghinesecr  the  Kore^ins  began  to  designate  these  eastern  ialandsy 
Jib»pen,'Or  ''iSunriiBe  Islend,*'  a  iehn  which,  in  the  fifteenth  century^  was  per- 
verted by  the  Dutch  into  Jiapan. 

THE  FIRST  NINE  EMPERORS 

In  attempting  to  ccmstruct  coherent  annais  ontiof  the  somewhat  iragmentary 
Japanese  hi^ries  of  iremote  age6,'  the  student  is  immediately  confronted  by 
ehronokigioal  diflSoulties.  Apart  {r6m  the  broad  fact  that  the  average  age  of  thd 
first  seveirteen  fimp^oFsfvem  Jimmu^dowaawardsis  109  yeafs,  while  the  average 
age  of  the  next  seventste  is  <miy  eixty^one  and  a  half  years^  there  are  irreconcil^ 
able  disefe>^>ahdie8  in  solne  of  ctbe.datfes  tiiemselves.  Thns^  according  to  the 
Recorcte/ the  eighth  Empieror,  Kdgen,  died  at  fiftynseven,  but  accor4£ng  to  the 
Ghramcle3  he'  ascended  the  throne  at  fifiiy-iline  and  reigned  fifty-cnbi- years; 
Again,  whetiektsithe  ninth  sovi^reign^  Kaikwa,  is  by  the  Becdrds  given  a  fife  of  only 
sucty-^tfaree  years,  il^  Chroniclea  make  hini  asaume  the  sceptre  >  at 'fifty^one  and 
wieM  it  tat  fif ty*^nine  years.  Such  conflicts  of  evidence  are  fatal  to  oonfidence. 
Nor  do  they  disappear  whotty  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  at  which 
time,  moreover,  theinetdents  of  Japanese  history  reoeive  their  first  comfirmatiod 
from  the  history  of  China  and  Korea. 

It  is  therefore  not  extravagant  to  conqlude  that  .the  first  ten  and  a  half  ceiH 
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affection  for  his  two  sons,  confessed  himself  tmabli  to  choose  which  of  them  should 
be  his  successor  and  was  therefore  guided  by  a  comparison  of  their  dreams,  the 
result  being  that  the  younger  was  declared  Prince  Imperial^  and  the  elder  be* 
came  duke  of  the  provinces  of  Kamitsuke  (how  Kotsuke)  and  Shimotsuke, 
Suiniu;  like  all  the  monarchs  of  that  age,  had  many  consorts:  nine  are  catalogued 
in  the  Records  and  their  offspring  numbered  sixteen,  many  of  whom  received 
local  titles  and  had  estates  conferred  in  the  proviiioes.  In'  fact,  this  process  of 
ramifying  the  Imperial  family  went  on  continuously  from  Peign  to  rdgn. 

'  There  are  in  the  story  of  this  sovereign  some  very  patbetic  elemeats.  Piince 
S'aho,  elder  brother  of  the  EJmpressj  plotted  to  usurp  the  throne.  Having"  cajoled 
his  sister  into  an  admission  that  her  brother  was  dearer  than  her  hu&baiid,  be 
bade  her  prove  it  by  killing  the  Eknp^ror  in  his  sleep.  But  when  an  opportunity 
offered  to  perpetrate  the  deed  as  the  sovereign  lay  sleeping  with  her  knees  as 
pillow,  her  heart  melted,  and  her  teard,  falling  on  the  Emperor's  face,  disturbed 
his  slumber.  He  sought  the  cause  of  her  distress;  and  learning  it,  seni  a  force 
to  seize  the  rebel.  Remorse  drove  the  Express  to  die  with  Prince  Saho.  Carry- 
ing her  little  son,  she  entered  the  f ort^here  her  brother  with  his  followers  bad 
taken  refugei  The  Imperial  troops  set  fire  to  the  fort  ^-^ r  rwhich  is  described  jss 
having  been  built  with  rice-bags  piled  up  —  and  the  Empress  emerged  with  the 
child  in  her  arms;  but  having  thus  provided  for  its  safety^  she  fled  again  to  the 
fort  and  perished  with  her  brother.  This  terrible  scene  appears  to  hav^  given  the 
child  such  a  shock  that  he  lost  the  use  of  speech,  and  tte  Records  devote  lai^ 
space  to  describing  the  means  employed  for  the  amusement  of  the  child,  the  long 
chase  and  final  capture  of  a  swan  whose  cry,  as  it  fiew  oveiiiead^  had  fimt  moved 
the  youth  to  speech,  and  the  cure  ultimately  effected  by  building  a  shrine  for 
the  worship  of  the  deity  of  Izumo,'Wbo,in  a  previous  age,  had  been  compelled 
to  abdicate  the  sovereignty  of  the  oountry  in  favour  of  a  later  descendtot  of  the 
Siin  goddess,  and  whclie  resentment  wias  thereafter  often  tesponsible  foir  calami- 
ttes  overtaking  the  Court  or  the  pedple  of  Japan. 


THE  ISE  SHRINE  AND  THE;  PRACTICE  OP  JUNSHI 

Two  evetits  specially  memorabte  ill.  this  ileign  were  the  transfer  of  the  edhriae 
of  the  Sun  goddess  to  Ise,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since,  and  the  abolition  of 
'the  custom  of  junakij  or  following  in  death.  The  latter  shocking  usage,  a  dommon 
rite  of  animistic  religion,  was  in  part  voluntary,  in  part  compulsory.  In  its 
latter  aspect  it  came  vividly  under  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Suixun  when  the 
tomb  of  his  younger  brother,  Yamato,  having  been  built  within  earshot  of  the 
-pdlace,  the  cries  of  his  personal  attendants,  buried  alive  around  his  grave,  were 
heard,  day  and  night,  until  death  brought  alence.  In  the  folbwing  year  (a,d.  3), 
the  Empress  having  died,  a  courtier,  Nomi-no*Sukune,  advised  the  substitution 
of  clay  figures  for  the  victims  hitherto  sacrificed.  Nominally,  the.  practice  df  ' 
compulsory  jUnshi  ceased  from  that  date,^  hut  voluntary  jvmhi  oontinUjed  to 
find  occasional  observance  until  modem*  times. 

"WRESTLINO 

The  name  of  Nomi-no-Sukune  is  associated  with  thefirst  mentton  of  wrestling 
'  in  JapaneJs^e  history.    By  the  Ckronides  a  brief  aco<mnt  is  giveii  of  a.  mateh  be- 

[^  Of  (course  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  dates  given  by  Japanese  historians  pnat  to  the 
fifth  century  A.D.  are  ▼erjrapooryphaLl 
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tween  Nomi  and  Taemamo-Euehay  a.  The  latter  was  represented  tobe  so  strong 
that  he  could  break  horns  and  straighten  hooks.  His  frequently  expressed  de- 
sire was  to  find  a  worthy  competitor.  Nomi-no-Sukune.  summoned  from  Izumo 
by  the  Emperor,  met  Kuehaya  in  the  lists  of  the  palace  of  Tamaki  and  kicked 
him  to  death.  Wrestling  thereafter  became  a  national  pastime^  but  its  methods 
underwent  radical  change,  kicking  being  abolished  altogether, 

FOREIGN  INTERCOURSE 

It  is  believed  by  Japanese  historians  that  during  the  reign  of  Suinin  a  local 
government  station  {chinju-fu)  was  established  in  Anra  province  of  Mimana, 
and  that  this  station,  subsequently  known  as  Nippon-fu^  was  transferred  to 
Tsukushi  (Kyushu)  and  named  Dazai-fu  when  Japan's  influence  in  Miman^ 
waned.  The  first  general  (shogun)  of  the  chinjiu-fu  was  Prince  Shibotari,  and 
the  term  kishi — ^  which  in  Korea  signified  headman  —  was  thenceforth  incor- 
porated into  his  family  name.  To  the  members  of  that  family  in  later  generar 
tions  was  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  Empire 's  foreign  affairs.  But  it  does  not 
i^pear  that  the  Imperial  Court  in  Yamato  paid  much  attention  to  oversea 
countries  in  early  eras.  Intercourse  with  these  was  conducted,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  local  magnates  wh6  held  sway  in  the  western  regions  of  Japan, 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Suinin,  if  Japanese  chronology  be  accepted,  that 
notices  of  Japan  began  to  appear  in  Chinese  history  —  a  history,  which  justly 
claims  to  be  reliable  from  145  B.C.  Under  the  Later  Han  dynasty  (a.d.  25-220), 
great  progress  was  made  in  hterature  and  art  by  the  people  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom, and  this  progress  naturally  extended,  not  only  to  Korea,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Chinese  sovereign,  Wu-Ti,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ 
and  was  still  partly  under  the  rule  of  Chinese  governors,  but  al)90  to  the  maritime 
regions  of  Japan,  whence  the  shores  of  Korea  were  almost  within  sight,  China 
in  those  ages  was  incomparably  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened  country  in  the 
Orient,  and  it  had  become  the  custom  with  adjacent  States  to  send  emissaries 
to  her  Court,  bearing  gifts  which  she  handsomely  requited;  so  that  while,  from 
one  point  of  view,  the  envoys  might  be  regarded  as  tribute-carriers,  from  another, 
the  ceremony  presented  the  character  of  a  mere  interchange  of  neighbourly 
civilities.  In  Japan,  again,  administrative  centralization  was  still  imperfect. 
Some  of  the  local  magnates  had  not  yet  been  brought  fully  under  the  sway  of  the 
Yamato  invaders,  and  some,  as  scions  of  the  Imperial  family,  arrogated  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  independence.  Thus  it  resulted  that  several  of  these  pro- 
vincial dukes — or  "kings,"  as  not  a  few  of  them  were  called — maintained  rela- 
tions with  Korea,  and  through  her  despatched  tribute  missions  to  the  Chinese 
Court  from  time  to  time. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Chinese  historians  of  the 
first  century  a.d.  writing:  "  The  Wa  (Japanese)  dwell  southeast  of  Han^  (Korea) 
on  a  mountainous  island  in  midocean.  Their  country  is  divided  into  more  than 
one  hundred  provinces.  Since  the  time  when  Wu-Ti  (140-86  b.  c.)  overthrew 
Korea,  they  (the  Japanese)  have  communicated  with  the  Han  (Korean)  authori- 
ties by  means  of  a  postal  service.  There  are  thirty-two  provinces  which  do  so, 
all  of  which  style  their  rulers 'kings,' who  are  hereditary.  The  sovereignof  Great 
Wa  resides  in  Yamato,  distant  12,000  U  (4000  miles)  from  the  frontier  of  the 
province  of  Yolang  (the  modern  Pyong-yang  in  Korea).    In  the  second  year  of 

[*  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  Han  dynasty  of  China  and  the  term 
"Han''  as  a  designation  of  Korea.] 
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Chung-yuan  (a.d,  57),  in  the  reign  of  Kwang-wu,  the  Ito  ^  country  sent  an  envoy 
with  tribute,  who  styled  himself  Ta-fu.  He  came  from  the  most  western  part 
of  the  Wa  country.  Kwang-wu  presented  him  with  a  seal  and  ribbon."  [As- 
ton 's  translation.  ] 

These  passages  hav6  provoked  much  discussion,  but  Japanese  annalists  are 
for  the  most  part  agreed  that  **  Ito  "  should  be  read  "  I-no^na,"  which  corresponds 
with  the  ancient  Na-no-Agata,  the  present  Naka-g5ri  in  Chikuzen,  an  identifica- 
tion consistent  with  etymology  and  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  1764,  a  gold 
seal  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  the  one  mentioned  above,  was  dug  out  of  the 
ground  in  that  region.  In  short,  Na-no-Agata  is  identical  with  the  ancient 
Wataaumi-no-Kuni,  which  was  one  of  the  countries  of  Japan's  intercourse. 
Further,  the  Yamato  of  the  Hou-Han  historians  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  prov- 
ince of  that  name  in  central  Japan,  but  as  one  of  the  western  districts,  whether 
Yamato  in  Higo,  or  Yamato  in  Chikugo.  It  has  been  shrewdly  suggested  *  that 
the  example  of  Korea  had  much  influence  in  inducing  the  local  rulers  in  the 
western  and  soutliern  provinces  to  obtain  the  Chinese  Court's  recognition  of 
th<6ir  administrative  status,  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  dominant  motive, 
it  seems  certain  that  frequent  intercourse  took  place  between  Japan  and  China 
viA  Korea  immediately  before  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
Again,  that  Koreans  came  freely  to  Japan  and  settled  there  is  attested  by  the 
case  of  a  son  of  the  King  of  Shiragi  who,  coming  to  the  Tajima  region,  took  a 
Japanese  wife  and  established  himself  there,  founding  a  distinguished  family. 
The  closing  episode  of  the  Emperor  Suinin's  life  was  the  despatch  of  Tajima 
Mori,  this  immigrant's  descendant,  to  the  country  of  Tokoyo,  nominally  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  orange-seeds,  but  probably  with  the  ulterior  motive  of 
exploration. 

Thereader  is  already  familiar  with  this  Tokoyo-no-Kuni  (Eternal  Land) .  We 
hear  of  it  first  as  the  home  of  "long-singing  birds"  summoned  to  take  part  in 
enticing  the  Sun  goddess  from  her  cave.  Then  it  figures  as  the  final  retreat  of 
Sukuna-hikona,  the  iEscalapius  of  the  mythological  age.  Then  we  find  one  of 
Jimnwi^s  elder  brothers  treading  on  the  waves  to  reach  it.  Then  we  hear  of  it 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  billows  thatmakelse  their  bourne,  and  now  it  is  described 
by  Tajima  Mori  in  his  death-song  as  the  "mysterious  realm  of  gods  and 
genii,"  so  distant  that  ten  years  were  needed  to  r^^ch  it  and  return.  It  appears 
in  fact  to  have  been  an  epithet  for  China  in  general,  and  the  destination  of  Tajima 
Mori  is  believed  to  have  been  Shantung,  to  reach  which  place  by  sea  from  Japan 
was  a  great  feat  of  navigation  in  those  primitive  days.  Tajima  Mori  returned 
to  find  the  Emperor  dead,  and  in  despair  he  committed  suicide. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  reclamation  of  land  for  purposes  of  rice  cultivation  went  on  vigorously 
during  Suinin  's  reign.  More  than  eight  hundred  ponds  and  aqueducts  are  said 
to  have  been  constructed  by  order  of  the  sovereign  for  irrigation  uses  throughout 
the  provinces.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  practice  of  formally  consulting 
Court  officials  about  administrative  problems  had  its  origin  at  this  time.  No 
definite  organization  for  the  purpose  was  yet  created,  but  it  became  customary 

■  ■ 

[*  The  ideographs  composing  this  word  were  pronounced  "  I-to  "  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written  by  the  Hou-Han  historians,  but  they  subsequently  received  the  sound  of  **  Wo-nu"  or 
♦'Wa-do.'"^! 

[2  By  Dr.  Ariga,  an  eminent  Japanese  authority.] 
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to  convene  distinguished  scions  of  the  Imperial  line  and  heads  of  great  subject- 
families  to  discuss  and  report  upon  affairs  of  State.  Another  innovation  referred 
to  in  this  era  was  the  offering  of  weapons  of  war  at  the  shrines.  We  read  of  as 
many  as  a  thousand  swords  being  forged  to  form  part  of  the  sacred  treasures  at 
the  shrine  of  Ise-no-Kamij  and  the  occasion  was  seized  to  organize  a  number  of 
hereditary  corporations  ibe)  of  iarm-makers  and  armourers.  These  Were  placed 
under  the  control  of  Prince  Inishiki,  another  of  the  captains  of  the  Imperial 
life-guards  (mononobe  no  Obito).  It  is  thus  evident  that  something  more  thaii 
a  religious  rite  Was  involved  in  these  measures. 

THE  TWELFTH  EMPEEOR.  KEIKQ,  (A.D.  71—130) 

According  to  the  Records^  Keik6  was  ten  feet  two  inches  highland  his  shank 
measured  four  feet  one  inch.  His  nomination  as  Prince  Imperial  was  an  even 
more  arbitrary  violation  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  than  the  case  of  his  prede- 
cessor had  been,  for  he  was  chosen  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother  merely  be- 
cause, when  the  two  youths  were  casually  questioned  as  to  what  the3''  wished  for, 
the  elder  said,  "  a  bow  and  arrows, "  and  the  younger,  '*  the  empire."  The  delu- 
sive^iature  of  the  Nihongi  's  chronology  in  these  prehistoric  epochs  is  exemplified 
in  the  annals  of  this  sovereign,  for  he  is  represented  as  having  been  in  his  eighty* 
third  year  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  yet,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he 
took  a  consort  who  bore  him  thirteen  children,  and  altogether  his  progeny  num- 
bered eighty  sons  and  daughters  by  seven  wives.  His  plan  of  providing  for  these 
numerous  scions^  constituted  the  first  systematization  of  a  custom  which  had  been 
observed  in  a  fitful  manner  by  several  of  his  predecessors.  They  had  given  to 
their  sons  local  titles  and  estates  but  had  not  required  them  to  leave  the  capital. 
Keik5,  however,  appointed  his  sons,  with  three  exceptions,  to  the  position  of 
provincial  or  district  viceroy,  preserving  their  Imperial  connexion  by  calling 
them  wake,  or  branch  families.  This  subject  will  present  itself  for  further  notice 
during  the  reign  of  Keiko  's  successor. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  this  epoch  was  the  Emperor's  military 
expedition  in  person  to  quell  the  rebellious  Kumaso  (q.v.)  in  Kyushu.  There 
had  not  been  any  instance  of  the  sovereign  taking  the  field  in  person  since 
Jimmu's  time,  and  the  importance  attaching  to  the  insurrection  is  thus  shown. 
Allowance  has  to  be  made,  however,  for  the  fact  that  the  territory  held  by  these 
Kumaso  in  the  south  of  Kyushu  was  protected  by  a  natural  rampart  of  stupen- 
dous mountain  ranges  which  rendered  military  access  arduous,  and  which,  in 
after  ages,  enabled  a  great  feudatory  to  defy  the  Central  Government  for  cen- 
turies. In  connexion  with  this  expedition  a  noteworthy  fact  is  that  female 
chieftains  were  found  ruling  in  the  provinces  of  Suwo  and  Bingo.  They  were 
not  aliens,  but  belonged  to  the  Yamato  race,  and  their  existence  goes  far  to 
account  for  the  appellation,  '* Queens'  Country,"  applied  by  Chinese  historians 
to  the  only  part  of  Japan  with  which  the  people  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  were 
familiar,  namely,  Kyushu  and  the  west-coas.t  provinces.  Keiko 's  reign  is  re- 
markable chiefly  for  this  expedition  to  the  south,  which  involved  a  residence  of 
six  years  in  Hyuga,  and  for  the  campaigns  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Japan's 
heroes.  Prince  Yamato-dake.  The  military  prowess  of  the  sovereign,  the  fight- 
ing genius  of  Yamato-dake,  and  the  administrative  ability  of  Takenouchi-no- 
Sukune,  the  first  "prime  minister"  mentioned  in  Japanese  history,  combined  to 
give  signal  Mat  to  the  reign  of  Keiko. 

Arriving  at  this  stage  of  the  annals,  we  are  able  to  perceive  what  an  influence 
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was  exercised  on  the  fortunes  of  the  country  by  its  topographical  features.  The 
southwestern  sections  of  the  islands  are  comparatively  accessible  from  the  centre 
(Chtigoku  or  Kinai),  whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  but  the  northeastern  are  guard- 
ed by  mountain  chains  which  can  be  crossed  only  by  arduous  and  easily  defended 
passes.  It  was,  therefore,  in  these  northeastern  provinces  that  the  Yemishi 
maintained  their  independence  until  their  strength  was  broken  by  the  splendid 
campaign  of  Yamato*dake;it  was  in  these  northeastern  provinces  that  the  bushi^ 
noblest  product  of  Japanese  civilization,  was  nurtured;  it  was  in  the  same  prov- 
inces that  the  Taira  family  made  its  brilliant  dibut,  and  it  was  by  abandoning 
these  provinces  for  the  sweets  of  Kyoto  that  the  Taira  fell;  it  was  in  the  north- 
eastern provinces  that  Minamoto  Yoritomo,  the  father  of  military  feudalism, 
established  himself,  to  be  followed  in  succession  by  the  HojO,  the  Ashikaga,  and 
the  Tokugawa,  and  it  is  in  the  northeastern  provinces  that  the  Meiji  Govern- 
ment has  its  seat  of  power. 

We  can  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  modem  historiographers  have  devoted 
much  labour  to  tracing  the  route  followed  by  Yamato-dake  's  troops  and  ration- 
alizing the  figurative  or  miraculous  features  of  the  narratives  told  in  the  Kojibi 
and  the  Nihongi.  Jt  is  enough  to  know,  however,  that  he  overran  the  whole 
region  stretching  from  the  provinces  along  the  Eastern  Sea  as  far  as  Iwaki; 
crossed  westward  through  Iwashiro  to  Echigo  on  the  west  coast,  and  turning 
southward,  made  his  way  through  Shinano  and  Mino  to  Owari,  whence,  suffer- 
ing from  a  wound  caused  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  he  struggled  on  to  Ise  and  died 
there.  This  campaign  seems  to  have  occupied  ten  years,  and  Yamato-dake  was 
only  thirty  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  marched  against  the  Kumaso  in 
the  south  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  Chronicles  relate  that  when  crossing  the 
Usui  Pass  and  looking  down  on  the  sea  where  his  loved  consort  had  cast  herself 
into  the  waves  to  quell  their  fury,  the  great  warrior  sighed  thrice  and  exclaimed, 
"My  wife,  my  wife,  my  wife!"  (Aga  tsuma  haya),  whereafter  the  provinces 
east  of  the  mountain  were  designated  Azuma. 

It  was  imagined  until  quite  recent  times  that  the  pass  referred  to  was  the 
well-known  Usui  Toge  on  the  NakasendC  road;  but  Dr.  Kume  has  shown  that 
such  a  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  any  rational  itinerary  of  Yamato-dake 's 
march,  and  that  the  sea  in  question  cannot  be  seen  from  that  defile.  The  pass 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicles  is  another  of  the  same  name  not  far  from  the  Hakone 
region,  and  the  term  "Azuma"  "had  always  been  used  to  designate  the  Eastern 
Provinces."  Throughout  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles  frequent  instances 
occur  of  attempts  to  derive  place-names  from  appropriate  legends,  but  probably 
in  many  cases  the  legend  was  suggested  by  the  name.  In  connexion  with 
Yamato-dake 's  career,  a  circumstance  is  recorded  which  indirectly  points  to  the 
absence  of  history  at  that  period.  In  order  to  immortalize  the  memory  of  the 
hero,  hereditary  corporations  (be)  called  after  him  were  created.  These  Take-be 
gave  their  names  to  the  districts  where  they  lived,  in  Ise,  Izumo,  Mimasaka, 
and  Bizen. 

FEMALE  HOSTAGES 

Another  custom  inaugurated  by  this  sovereign  was  to  require  that  the  rulers 
of  provinces  should  send  to  the  Yamato  Court  female  hostages.  The  first  exam- 
ple of  this  practice  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  an  Imperial  visit  to  the  regions 
overrun  by  Yamato-dake 's  forces.  Each  of  twelve  kuni^atsuko  (provincial 
rulers)  was  required  to  send  one  damsel  for  the  purpose  of  serving  in  the  culinary 
department  of  the  palace.    They  were  called  makura-ko  (pillow-child)  and  they 
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seem  to  have  been  ultimately  drafted  into  the  ranks  of  the  uneme  (ladies-in- 
waiting).  Japanese  historians  hold  that  the  makura-ko  were  daughters  of  the 
local  magnates  by  whom  they  were  sent,  though  the  fact  of  that  relationship  is 
not  clearly  stated  in  either  the  Records  or  the  Chronicles. 

TABE  AND  MI  YAKS 

In  the  annals  of  Suinin's  reign  brief  reference  is  made  to  granaries  (miyake) 
erected  by  order  of  the  Court.  The  number  of  these  was  increased  in  Keiko's 
time,  and  it  is  further  mentioned  that  a  hereditary  corporation  of  rice-field 
cultivators  (tabe)  were  organized  for  service  on  the  Imperial  estates.  The  miyake 
were  at  once  storehouse  and  offices  for  administering  agricultural  affairs. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  EMPEEOR.  SEIMU  (A.D.  131—190) 

The  thirteenth  Emperor,  Seimu,  occupied  the  throne  for  fifty-nine  years, 
according  to  the  ChronicleSy  but  the  only  noteworthy  feature  of  his  reign  was  the 
organization  of  local  government,  and  the  details  of  his  system  ate  so  vaguely 
stated  as  to  be  incomprehensible  without  much  reference  and  some  hypotheses. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  facts  are  these:  Imperial  princes  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  evidences  of  ability  or  courage  were  despatched  to  places  of 
special  importance  in  the  provinces,  under  the  name  of  wake,  a  term  conveying 
tiie  signification  of  "branch  of  the  Imperial  family."  , There  is  reason  to  think 
that  these  appointments  were  designed  to  extend  the  prestige  of  the  Court  rather 
than  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  provincial  affairs.  The  latter  duty  was 
aitrusted  to  officials  called  kuni-ruh-miyatsuko  and  agata-nushi,  which  may  be 
translated  "provincial  governor"  and  "district  headman."  The  word  miyatsu" 
ko  literally  signifies  "  honourable  {mi)  servant  (yatsuko  or  yakko) . " 

In  the  most  ancient  times  all  subjects  were  yakko,  but  subsequently  those 
holding  office  at  Court  were  distinguished  as  omi  (grandee).  Persons  eligible 
for  the  post  of  provincial  governor  seem  to  have  been  chosen  from  among  men  of 
merit,  or  Imperial  princes,  or  chiefs  of  aboriginal  tribes.  There  was  little 
exclusiveness  in  thi^  respect.  The  rate  of  expansion  of  the  area  under  Imperial 
sway  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  whereas  there  were  nine  provinces 
(kuni)  in  Jimmu's  time,  one  was  added  by  Kaikwa,  eleven  by  Sujin,  seven  by 
Keiko,  and  sixty-three  by  Seimu,  making  a  total  of  ninety-one.  Yet,  though 
by  the  time  of  the  last  named  sovereign  almost  the  whole  of  the  southern  and 
central  regions  were  included  in  the  administrative  circle,  the  northern  prov- 
inces, some  of  the  western,  and  certain  regions  in  the  south  (Kj^shQ)  were  not 
yet  fully  wrested  from  the  Yemishi  and  the  Kumaso.  In  subsequentmgns  the 
rate  of  growth  was  as  follows:  ChQai  (a.d.  192-200),  two  provinces;  Ojin  (270- 
310),  twenty-one;  Nintoku  (31S-399),  seven;  Hansh5  (40&-411)  and  Inky5  (412- 
453),  one  eewh;  Yuryaku  (457-459),  three;  Keitai  (507-531),  one;  and  eight  others 
at  untraceable  periods,  the  total  being  one  hundred  thirty-five. 

The  agaia  was  a  division  smaller  than  a  province  (kuni).  It  corresponded  to 
the  modem  kori  or  gun,  and  its  nearest  English  equivalent  is  "district."  A 
distinction  must  be  made,  however,  between  agata  and  mi-agata.  The  latter 
were  Imperial  domains  whence  the  Court  derived  its  resources,  and  their  dimen- 
sions varied  greatly.  A  smaller  administrative  district  than  the  agata  was  the 
inagi}    This  we  leam  from  a  Chinese  book  —  the  Japanese  annals  being  silent 

[^  Supposed  to  be  derived  from  ine  (rice)  and  oH  (store).] 
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on  the  subject  —  consisted  of  ©igbty  houses,  and  ten  inagi  constitute  o  kuni. 
The  term  inagi  was  al^o  applied  to  the  ohi^f  local  oflB«5ial  of  the  region,  who  may 
be  designated  '%Iayor."  >  .        * 

I 

t  • 

THE    FOURTEENTH    EMPEROR,    CHUAI    (A.D.    192—200)    AND    THE    EMPRESS 

JINGO  (A.D.'201— ^9) 

Were  the  Records  our  sole  guide,  the  early  incidents  of  Chuai  's  reign  would 
be  wrapped  in  obscurity.  For  when  we  first  meet  him  in  the  pages  of  the 
Kojiki,  he  is  in  a  palace  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Shimonoseki  Strait,  whence 
he  soon  crosses  to  the  Kashii  palace  in  Kyiishu.  His  predecessors,  while  in- 
variably <?hanging  their  residences  on  tnounting  the  throne,  had  always  chosen 
a  site  for  the  new  palace  in  Yamato  or  a  neighbouring  province,  but  the  Records, 
without  any  explanation,  carry  Chtiai  to  the  far  south  after  his  accession.  The 
Chronicles  are  more  explicit.  From  them  we  gather  that  Chuai  —  who  was  the 
second  son  of  Yanaato-dake  and  is  described  as  having  been  .ten  feet  high  with 
"a  countenance  of  perfect  beauty''  — -was  a  remarkably  active  sovereign.  He 
commenced  his  reign  by  a  progress  to  Tsuruga  (then  called  Tsunuga)  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  mainland,  andy  a  month  later,  he  made  an  expedition  to  Kii 
on  the  opposite  shore.  While  in  the  latter  province  he  received  news  of  a  revolt 
of  the  Kumaso,  and  at  once  taking  ship,  he  went  by  sea  to  Shimonoseki,  whither 
he  summoned  the  Empress  from  Tsuruga.  An  expedition  against  the  Kumaso 
was  then  organized  an4  partially  carried  out,  but  the  Emperor's  force  was 
beaten  and  he  himself  received  a  fatal  arrow-wound.  Both  the  Records  and  the 
Chronicles  relate  that,  on  the  eve  of  this  disastrous  move  against  the  Kumaso, 
the  Empress  had  a  revelation  urging  the  Emperor  to  turn  his  arms  against  Korea 
as  the  Kumaso  were  not  worthy  of  his  steel.  But  Chuai  rejected  the  advice 
with  scorn,  and  the  Kojiki  alleges  that  the  outraged  deities  punished  him  with 
death,  though  doubtless  a  Kumaso  arrow  was  th«  instrument..  His  demise  was 
carefully  concealed,  and  the  Empress,  nxusl^ring  the. troops,  took  vengeance 
upon  the  Kumaso. 

Thereafter  her  Majesty  became  the  central  figjure  in  a  page  of  history  *—  or 
romance  —  which  has  provoked  more  controversy  than  any  incident  in  Japanese 
annals,  A  descendant  of  the  Korean  prince,  Amarno-Hihoko,  who  settled  in  the 
province  of  Tajima  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Suinin,  she  must  have 
possessed  traditional  knowledge  of  Shiragi,  whence  her  ancestor  had  emigrated* 
She  was  the  third  consort  of  Chuai.  His  first  had  borne  him  two  sons  who  were 
of  adult  age  when,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  married  Jingo,^  a  lady 
"intelligent,  shrewd,  and  with  a  countenance  of  such  blooming  loveliness  that 
her  father  wondered  at  it."  To  this  appreciation  of  her  character  must  be  added 
the  attributes  of  boundless  ambition  and  brave  resourcefulness.  The  annals 
represent  her  as  bent  from  the  outset  on  the  conquest  of  Korea  and  as  receiving 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  Takenouchi-no-Sukune,  iwrho  had  served  her 
husband  and  his  predecessor  as  prime  minister.  A  military  expedition  over- 
sea led  by  a  sovereign  in  person  had  ?iot  been  beard  of  since  the  days  of  Jimmu, 

[^  It  should  be  dearly  understood  that  the  nain€8  by  which  the  sovereigns  fKre  called  in 
those  pages,  are  the  posthumous  appellations  given  to  them  in  later  times  when  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs cam6  into  use  and  Chinese  customs  began  to  be  followed  in  such  matters.     The  post- 


humous name  was  compiled  with  reference  to  the  character  or  achievements  of  the  sovereign. 

u;count  of  her  conquests';  "  Chdai "  means '4an3tent* 
able  second  son, "  with  reference  to  his  evil  fate,  and  "  Keiko"  implies  '*great  deeds. "  Tlieee 
three  sovereigns  were  called  during  life,  Okinaga-Tarashi,  Tarasni-Nakatsu,  and  O-Tarashi, 


Thus  **  Jingo"  signifies  "divine  merit,"  on  account 
id 

respectively.] 
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and  to  jreconcUe  officials  a^  troops  to  such  &a  undertaking  the  element  of  diving 
revelation  had  to  be  introduced.  At  ^very  stage  signs  and  portents  were  vouch*, 
saf  ed  by  the  guardian  deities.  By  their  intervention  the  Empress  was  shown  to 
be  possessed  of  miraculous  prowess,  and  at  their  instance  troops  and  ships 
assembled  spontaneously.  The  armada  sailed  under  divine  guidance,  a  gentle 
spirit  protecting  the  Empress^  and  a  warlike  spirit  leading  the  van  of' her  forces. ' 
The  god  of  the  wind  sent  a  strong  breeze;  the  god  of  the  sea  ruled  the  waves: 
favourably;  all  the  great  £ishes  accompanied  the  squadron,  and  an  unprepend^nt- 
ed  tide  bore  the  ships  far  inland.  Fighting  becaine  unnecessary.  The  King 
of  Shiragi  did  homage  at  once  and  promised  tribute  and.  allegiance  forever,  and 
the  other  monarchs  of  the  pejnnsula  followed  his  example.  In  short,  Korea  was 
conquered  and  incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  Japan* 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  ALLEGED  CONQUEST  OF  KOREA 

By  some  learned  historiographers  the  whole  .of  the  above  account  is  pro*- 
nouneed  a  fiction.  There  was  no  such  invalsion  of  Korea;  tihey  i^ay,  nor  does, 
the  narrative  deserve  more  credit  than  the  legend  of  the  Argonauts  or  the  tale  of 
Troy.  But  that  is  probably  too  drastic  a  view.  There  can  indeed  be  little 
doubt  that  the  qompilers  of  the  Nihongi  embellished  the  bald  tradition  wil^ 
imaginary  details;  used  names  which  did  not  exist  until  centuries  aftes  the  epoch 
referred  to;  drew  upon  the  resources  of  Chinese  history  for  the  utterances  they, 
ascribe  to  the  Empress  and  for  the  weapons  they  assign  to  her  soldiers,  and  were: 
guilty  of  at  least  two  serious  anachronisms. 

But  none  of  these  faults  disfigures  the  story  as  told  in  the  pages  of  the  KojiMf 
which  was  written  before  the  Nihongi.  It  has  always  to  be  remembered  that  the 
compilers  of  the  latter  essayed  the  impossible  task  of  adjusting  a  new  chronology 
to  events  extending  over  piany  oenturies,  and  that,  the  resulting  discrepancies  of 
dates  does  not  necessarily  discredit  the  events  themselves.  It  has  also  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  same  compilers  were  required  to  robe  their  facts  in  Chinese 
costume  and  that  the  consequent  ill-fits  and  artificialities  do  not  of  necessity  viti- 
ate the  facts.  In  the  particular  case  under  consideration  did  the  Kojiki  stand 
alone,  little  doubt  would  ever  have  been  entertained  about  the  reality  of  an  armed 
expedition  to  Korea,  under  the  Empress  Jingo.  .  The  sober  and  unej^aggerat*: 
ed  narrative  of  that  history  would  have  been  acceptejd,.  less  only  the  miraculous 
portents  which  accompany  it. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  invasion,  however,  it  must  have  remainied  obscure;  the . 
Kojiki' s  narrative  furnishes  one  clue.   According  to  Korean  history,  an  appar:^ 
ently  unimportant  descent  upon  Sinra  (Shiragi)  took  place  in  a.d.  219;  a  more 
serious  one  in  233,  when  the  Japanese  ships  were  burned  and  their  crews  massa* 
cred,  and  a  still  more  formidable  one  in  249,  when  a  Sinra  statesman  who  had 
brought  on  the  invasion  by  using  insulting  language  towards  the  sovereign  of; 
Japan  in  presence  of  a  Japanese  ambassadori  gave  himself  up  to  the  Japanese , 
in  the  hope  of  appeasing  their  anger.    They  burnt  him,  and  proceeded  to-  be- . 
seige  Keumsyong,  the  Sinra  capital,  but  were  ultimately  beaten  off.     "No  loss 
than  twenty-five  descents  by  Japanese  on  the  Sinra  coast  are  mention£$d  in 
Korean  history  in  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  any  one  of  them  with  Jing5's  expedition,"     [Aston.]    Neverthefcss, 
modem  Japanese  historians  are  disposed  to  assign  the  Jingo  invasion  to  the  year 
364,  when  Nai-mul  ruled  Shiragi,  from  which  monarch's  era  tribute  seems  to 
have  been  regularly  sent  to  Yamato.    Indeed  the  pages  of  the  Nihongi  which ' 
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deal  with  the  last  sixty  years  of  Jingo's  reign  are  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
descriptions  of  incidents  connected  with  the  receipt  of  tribute  and  the  advent 
or  despatch  of  envoys.  The  chronology  is  certainly  erroneous.  In  no  less  than 
four  several  cases  events  obviously  the  same  are  attributed  by  the  Korean  annals 
to  dates  differing  from  those  of  the  Nihongi  by  exactly  two  cycles;  and  in  one 
important  instance  the  Japanese  work  assigns  to  a.d.  205  an  occurrence  which 
the  Tongkan  *  puts  in  the  year  418. 

Whichever  annals  be  correct  —  and  the  balance  sways  in  favour  of  the  Korean 
so  far  as  those  protohistoric  eras  are  concerned  —  ''there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Japan,  at  an  early  period,  formed  an  alliance  with  Paikche"  (spoken  of  in  Japan 
£bs  "Kudara,"  namely,  the  regions  surrounding  the  modem  Seoul),  "and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  controlling  power  over  the  territory  known  as  Imna  (or 
Mimana),  which  lasted  for  several  centuries."  [Aston.]  One  evidence  of  this 
control  is  furnished  in  the  establishment  of  an  office  called  uchirtsurtniyake  in 
addition  to  the  chinju-fu  already  spoken  of.  From  early  times  it  had  been 
customary  in  Japan  that  whenever  any  lands  were  acquired,  a  portion  of  them 
was  included  in  the  Imperial  domain,  the  produce  being  thenceforth  stored  and 
the  affairs  of  the  estate  managed  at  a  miyake  presided  over  by  a  mikoUhmochi. 
Thus,  on  the  inclusion  of  certain  Korean  districts  in  Japan's  dominions,  this 
usage  was  observed,  and  the  new  miyake  had  the  syllables  iLchi-4su  (*'of  the 
interior")  prefixed  to  distinguish  it  as  a  part  of  Japan.  It  is  on  record  that  a 
mikoto-mocM  was  stationed  in  Shiragi,  and  in  the  days  of  Jingo's  son  (Ojin)  the 
great  statesman,  Takenouchi-no-Sukune,  took  up  his  residence  for  a  time  in 
Tsukushi  to  assist  this  mikoto-mochi  and  the  chinju-fu,  should  occasion  arise. 
Modem  Japanese  historians  describe  this  era  as  the  first  period  of  Japanese 
national  development,  for  an  almost  immediate  result  of  the  oversea  relations 
thus  established  was  that  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  of  greatly  improved  quality, 
gold,  silver,  iron,  implements,  arts,  and  literature  were  imported  in  increasing 
quantities  to  the  great  benefit  of  civilization. 

« 

SHIFTING  OF  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE 

An  important  change  dates  from  the  reign  of  Jing5.  It  has  been  shown  above 
that,  from  a  period  prior  to  the  death  of  Suinin,  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Imperial  princes  and  nobles  was  a  constantly  growing  quantity.  But  the 
poUtical  situation  developed  a  new  phase  when  the  Sukune  family  appeared  up- 
on the  scene.  The  first  evidence  of  this  was  manifested  in  a  striking  incident. 
When  the  Emperor  Chiiai  died,  his  consort,  Jing5,  was  enceinte}  But  the  Em- 
peror left  two  sons  by  a  previous  marriage,  and  clearly  one  of  them  should  have 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Nevertheless,  the  prime  minister,  Takenouchi-no-Su- 
kune,  contrived  to  have  the  unbom  child  recognized  as  Prince  Imperial.*  Nat- 
urally the  deceased  Emperor's  two  elder  sons  refused  to  be  arbitrarily  set  aside 
in  favour  of  a  baby  step-brother.  The  principle  of  primogeniture  did  not  possess 
binding  force  in  those  days,  but  it  had  never  previously  been  violated  except  by 

P  Korean  history.    Its  full  title  Is  Tong-kuk-thong-kan.] 

P  As  illustrating  the  confused  chronology  of  the  Nihongiy  it  may  be  noted  that»  calculated 
by  the  incident  of  Chuai  's  career,  he  must  have  been  fully  one  hundred  yea^  old  when  he  b^;ot 
this  child.  That  is  marvellous  enough,  but  to  add  to  the  perplexity  the  Nihongi  says  that 
Chuai  died  at  fifty-two.] 

[*  The  legend  says  of  this  child  that  its  birth  was  artificially  delayed  until  the  return  of  the 
Empress  from  the  Korean  expedition,  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  Emperor  died  at  the 
end  of  June  and  the  Empress'  aaxmckemenl  took  place  in  the  following  April.] 
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the  deliberate  and  ostensibly  reasonable  choice  of  an  Emperor.    The  two  princes, 
therefore,  called  their  partisans  to  anna  and  prepared  to  resist  the  return  of 
JingQ  to  Yamato.    Here  again  Takenouchi-no-Sukune  acted  a  great  part.     He 
carried  the  child  by  the  outer  sea  to  a  place  of  safety  in  Kii,while  the  forces  of  the 
Empress  s&iled  up  the  Inland  Sea  to  meet.the  brothers  at  Nahiwa  (modem 
Osaka).     Moreover,  whea  the  final  combat  took  place,  this  same  Takenouchi  ■ 
devised  a  strategy  which  won  the  day,  and  in  every  great  event  during  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  his  figure  stands  prominent.    Finally,  his  granddaughter 
became  the  conaortof  the  Emperor  Nintoku  (313-399),  an  alliance  which  opened   ■ 
a  channel  for  exercising  direct  influence  upon  the  Throne  and  also  furnbhed 
a  precedent  adopted  freely  in  subsequent  times  by  other  noble  families  harbour-  ■ 
ing  similarly  ambitious  aims.     In  short,  from  the  acce8si6n  of  the  Empress 
Jingo  a  large  part  of  the  sovere^  power  began  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
prime  niinistw. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  PREHISTORIC  SOVEREIGNS  (ConHnv^) 

THE  SOCLAL  ORGANIZATION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  previous  chapter  brief  reference  was  made  to  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Japan;  namely,  the  Skimbetsu  {Kami 
class)  the  Kwobetsu  (Imperial  class)  and  the  Bambetsu  (aboriginal  class).  The 
Skimbetsu  comprised  three  Bub-classea;  namely,  first,  the  Tenjin,  a  term  used  to 
designate  the  descendants  of  the  great  primeval  trinity  and  of  the  other  Kami 
prior  to  the  Sun  goddess;  secondly,  the  Tenson,  or  descendants  of  the  Sun 
goddess  to  Jimmu  's  father  (Ugaj'a-fakiaczu) ,  and  thirdly,  the  Chigi,  an  appella- 
tion applied  to  the  chiefs  found  in  Izumo  by  the  envoys  of  the  Sun  goddess  and 
in  Yamato  by  Jimmu  —  chiefs  who,  though  deprived  of  power,  were  recognized 
to  be  of  the  same  lineage  as  their  conquerors.  It  is  plain  that  few  genealogical 
trees  could  be  actually  traced  further  back  than  the  Chigi.  Hence,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  Skimbetsu  consisted  of  the  descendants  of  vanquished 
chiefs,  and  the  fact  was  tacitly  acknowledged  by  assigning  to  this  class  the  second 
place  in  the  social  scale,  though  the  inclusion  of  the  Tenjin  and  the  Tenson 
should  have  assured  its  precedence.  The  Kwobetsu  comprised  all  Emperors 
and  Imperial  princes  from  Jimmu  downwards.  This  was  the  premier  class.  The 
heads  of  all  its  families  possessed  as  a  birthright  the  title  of  omi  (grandee),  while 
the  head  of  a  Skimbetsu  family  was  a  muraji  (group-chief).  The  Bambetsu 
ranked  incomparably  below  either  the  Kwobetsu  or  the  Skimbetsu.  It  consisted 
of  foreigners  who  had  immigrated  from  China  or  Korea  and  of  aboriginal  tribes 
alien  to  the  Yamato  race.  Members  of  the  Ban  class  were  designated  yakko 
(or  yatsuko),  a  term  signifying  "subject"  or  "servant." 

THE  UJI 

In  addition  to  the  above  three-class  distribution,  the  whole  Yamato  nation 
was  divided  into  uji,  or  families.  An  uji  founded  by  one  of  the  Tenson  took 
precedence  of  all  others,  the  next  in  rank  being  one  with  an  Imperial  prince  for 
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anee&tor,  Md  after>  the  latter  eame  the  families  of  the  Tenjin  and  Chiffi,  Al) 
that  could  not  thus  trace  then*  genealogy  were  attached  to  the  various  uji  ia  a 
subordinate  eapaeityw  It  ia  not  to  ba  supposed  that  one  of  these  famiU^ 
consisted  simply  of  a  husband  and  wife,  children,  and  servants.  There  were 
great  uji  ^nd  small  uji,  the  former  comprising  many  of  the  latter,  and  the  small 
uji  including  several  households.  In  fact,  the  small  uji  {k(huji)  may  be  described 
as  a  congeries  of  from  fifty  to  ninety  blood  relatioBS. 

In  the  vji  the  prioioiple  of  primogeniture  was  paramount,  A  successor  to 
the  headship  of  an  uji  must  be  the  eldest  son  of  an  eldest  son.  Thus  qualifiedj 
be  became  the  master  of  the  household,  ruled  the  Whole  family,  and  controlled 
its  entire  property.  The  chief  of  an  ordinary  uji  (uji  no  Kami)  governed  all  the 
households  constituting  it,  and  the  chief  of  a  great  uji  (p^uji  no  Kami)  controlled 
all  the  small  uji  of  which  it  waa  composed.  In  addition  to  the  membera  of  a 
family,  each  uji,  small  and  great  aUke,  had  a  nuibber  of  dependants  (kakibe  or 
hmobe).  In  colloquial  language,  an  o-uji  was  the  original  fa^ly;  a  ko-uji^  a 
hrancdi  family.  For  example,  if  the  Abe  family  be  considered,  Abe-t/ji  is  a 
great  uji  (o^i),  while  such  names  as  Abe  no  Shii,  Abe  no  Osada,  Abe  no  Mutsu^ 
etc.,  designate  small  uji  (ko^uji).  If  a  great  uji  was  threatened  with  extinction 
Ihrough  lack  of  heir,  the  proper  Kami  of  a  small  uji  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
place.  As  for  the  kakibe  or  tomobey  they  were  spoken  of  as  ^' so  and  so  of  such 
and  such  an  uji:*'  they  had  no  t^i  of  their  own. 

All  compUcations  of  minor  importance  were  dealt  with  by  the  Kami  ^  of  the 
uji  in  which  they  oc©urred,.consultation  being  held  with  the  Kami  of  the  appro- 
priate o-uji  in  great  oases.  Reference,  was  not  made  to  the  Imperial  Court 
except  in  serious  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  commands  from  the  sovereign 
were  conveyed  through  the  head  of  an  o-uji,  so  that  the  chain  of  responsibility 
was  well  defined.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  ancient  organization  was  that 
nearly  every  uji  had  a  fixed  occupation  which  was  hereditary,  the  name  of  the 
occupation  boing  prefixed  to  that  of  the  uji.  Thus,  the  uji  of.  gem-polishers 
was  designated  TarnxUsukurirujiy  and  that  of  bpat  builders,  Fuv^-ujL 

There  were  also  uji  whose  members,  from  generation  to  gene^ration,  acted  as 
governors  of  provinces  {kum  no  miyaisuko)  or  headmen  of  districts  {a^ata-nushi). 
In  these  cases  the  name  of  the  region  was  prefixed  to  the  uji\  as  Munakaiavuji, 
Izum^o-uji,  etc.  Finally^  there  were  uji  that  carried  designations  given  by  the 
sovereign  in  recognition  of  meritorioi^;;^  deed^.  These  designations  took  the  form 
of  titles.  Thus  the  captor  of  a  crane,  at  sight  of  which  a  dumb  prince  recovered 
his  speech,  was  called  Totori  no  Miyaisuko  (the  bird-catching  governor),,  and 
Nomi-no-Sukune,  who  devised  the  substitution  of  clay  figures  (haniwa)  for 
human  sacrifices  at  Imperial  obsequies,  was  designated  as  Hashi  no  Omi  (the 
Pottery  Grandee).  , 

THE  TOMOB^ 

The  tomobe  (attendants)  —  called  also  mure-  (the  herd)  or  kakibe  (domestics) 
—  constituted  an  important  eleitient  of  the  people.  They  were,  in  fact,  serfs^ 
We  find  them, first  spoken  of  in  an  active  rdle  as  being  sent  to  the  provinces  to 
provide  foodstuffs  lor  the  Imperial  household,  and  in  that  Qapacily  they  went  by 
the  name  of  provincial  Jmibe.  Perhaps  the  most  intelligible  description  of 
them  is  that  they  constituted  the  peasant  and  artisan  class^  and  that  they  were 
attached  to  the  uji  in  subordinate  positions  for  purposes  of  manual  labour.  By 
d^rees,  wben  various  kinds  of  productive  operations  came  to  be  engaged  in  as 

[^  An  uji  no  Kami  was  called  uji  no  choja  in  later  ages.] 
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hereditary  pursuits,  the  tomohe  were  grouped  a(*5ordlng  to  the  specialty  of  the 
uji  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  we  hear  of  Kanuchibe,  or  the  corporation 
of  blacksmiths;  Yumibey  or  the  corporation  of  bow-makers;  OriJbe,  or  the  corpora* 
tion  of  weavers,  and  so  on. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  the  tomohe  were  thus  organized  as 
special  classes.  Such  was  the  case  only  when  the  uji  to  which  they  belonged 
pursued  some  definite  branch  of  productive  work.  Moreover,  there  were 
corporations  instituted  for  purposes  quite  independent  of  industry;  namely,,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  an  Imperial  or  princely  personage  who  had  died  with- 
out issue  or  without  attaining  ancestral  rank.  Such  tamobe  were  collectively 
known  as  nashiro  (namesakes)  or  koshiro  (child  substitutes).  For  example, 
when  Prince  Itoshi,  son  of  the  Emperor  Suinin,  died  without  leaving  a  son  to 
perpetuate  his  name,  the  Itoshibe  was  established  for  that  purpose;  and  when 
Prince  Yamato-dake  perished  without  ascending  the  throne,  the  Takebe  was 
formed  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  achievements.  A  be  thus  organized  in 
behalf  of  an  Emperor  had  the  title  of  toneri  (chamberlain)  suffixed.  Thus,  for 
the  Emperor  Ohatsuse  (known  in  history  as  Ydryaku)  the  Hatsiise^ber-TUhtoneri 
was  formed;  and  for  the  Emperor  Shiraga  (Seinei),  the  Shiragorbe^no-ionen. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  underlying  the  creation  of  these  ncLshiro  was  the 
aim  of  extending  the  Imperial  estates,  as  well  as  the  number  of  subjects  over 
whom  the  control  of  the  Throne  could  be  exercised  without  the  intervention 
of  an  uji  no  Kami.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  sovereign  himself  was 
an  o-uji  no  Kami,  and  all  tomx>be  created  for  nashirQ  purposes  or  to  discharge 
some  other  functions  in  connexion  with  the  Court  were  attached  to  the  Im- 
perial uji. 


TAMIBE 

Another  kind  of  be  consisted  of  aliens  who  had  been  naturalized  irt  Japan  or 
presented  to  the  Japanese  Throne  by  foreign  potentates.  These  were  formed 
into  tamibe  (corporations  of  people).  They  became  directly  dependent  upon 
the  Court,  and  they  devoted  themselves  to  manufacturing  articles  for  the  use  of 
the  Imperial  household.  These  naturalized  persons  were  distinguished,  in  many 
cases,  by  technical  skill  or  literary  attainments.  Hence  they  received  treatment 
different  from  that  given  to  ordinary  tomobe,  some  of  them  being  allowed  to  as- 
sume the  title  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  uji,  distinguished,  however,  as  uji  of  the 
Bambetsu.  Thus,  the  descendants  of  the  seamstresses,  E-hime  and  Oto-hime,  and 
of  the  weavers,  Kure-hatori  and  Ana-hatori,  who  were  presented  to  the  Yamato 
Court  by  an  Emperor  of  the  Wu  dynasty  in  China,  were  allowed  to  organize 
themselves  into  Kinu-nui-uji  (uji  of  Silk-robe  makers) ;  and  that  a  Haia-uji 
(Weavers'  uji)  was  similarly  organized  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  the  records  of 
the  Emperor  Ojin  (a.d.  284)  which  relates  that  the  members  of  the  Hata-uji  had 
become  scattered  about  the  country  and  were  carrying  on  their  manufacturing 
work  in  various  jurisdictions.  This  fact  having  been  related  to  the  Throne, 
steps  were  taken  to  bring  together  all  these  weavers  into  the  Hator-ujij  and  to 
make  them  settle  at  villages  to  which  the  name  of  Kachibe  was  given  in  com- 
memoration of  the  weavers'  ancestor,  Kachi.  The  records  show  that  during 
the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  people  presented  to  the  Yamato 
Court  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Wu  dynasty  and  of  Korea  must  have  been  very 
numerous,  for  no  less  than  710  uji  were  formed  by  them  in  consideration  of  their 
skill  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 
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SLAVES 

The  institution  of  slavery  (nnhi)  existed  in  ancient  Japan  as  in  so  many  other 
countries.  The  slaves  consisted  of  prisoners  taken  in  war  and  of  persons  who^ 
having  committed  some  sarious  offence,  were  handed  over  to  be  the  property  of 
those  that  they  had  injured.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  the  former  practice 
was  when  Yamato-dake  presented  to  the  Ise  shrine  the  Yemishi  chiefs  who  had 
surrendered  to  him  in  the  sequel  of  his  invasion  of  the  eastern  provinces.  The 
same  fate  seems  to  have  befallen  numerous  captives  made  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Kumaso,  and  doubtless  wholesale  acts  of  self-destruction  committed 
by  Tsuchi-gumo  and  Kumaso  when  overtaken  by  defeat  were  prompted  by 
preference  of  death  to  slavery.  The  story  of  Japan's  relations  with  Korea 
includes  many  references  to  Korean  prisoners  who  became  the  property  of  their 
captors,  and  that  a  victorious  general's  spoils  should  comprise  some  slaves  may 
be  described  as  a  recognized  custom.  Of  slavery  as  a  consequence  of  crime  there 
is  also  frequent  mention,  and  it  would  appear  that  even  men  of  rank  might  be 
overtaken  by  that  fate,  for  when  (aj).  278)  Takenouchi-no-Sukune's  younger 
brother  was  convicted  of  slandering  him,  the  culprit's  punishment  took  the 
form  of  degradation  and  assignment  to  a  life  of  slavery.  The  whole  family  of 
such  an  offender  shared  his  fate.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  nuhi  was  inhuman  or  even  harsh :  they  appear  to  have  fared  much  as 
did  the  tomobe  in  general. 

THE  LAND 

There  are  two  kinds  of  territorial  rights,  and  these,  though  now  clearly 
differentiated,  were  more  or  less  confounded  in  ancient  Japan.  One  is  the 
ruler 's  right  —  that  is  to  say,  competence  to  impose  taxes;  to  enact  rules  govern- 
ing possession;  to  appropriate  private  lands  for  public  purposes,  and  to  treat 
as  crown  estates  land  not  privately  owned.  The  second  is  the  right  of  possession; 
namely,  the  right  to  occupy  definite  areas  of  land  and  to  apply  them  to  one's 
own  ends.  At  present  those  two  rights  are  distinct.  A  landowner  has  no 
competence  to  issue  public  orders  with  regard  to  it,  and  a  lessee  of  land  has  to 
discharge  certain  responsibilities  towards  the  lessor.  It  was  not  so  in  old  Japan. 
As  the  Emperor's  right  to  rule  the  people  was  not  exercised  over  an  individual 
direct  but  through  the  uji  no  Kami  who  controlled  that  individual,  so  the* 
sovereign 's  right  over  the  land  was  exercised  through  the  territorial  owner,  who 
was  usually  the  uji  no  Kami.  The  latter,  being  the  owner  of  the  land,  leased  a 
part  of  it  to  the  members  of  the  uji,  collected  a  percentage  of  the  produce,  and 
presented  a  portion  to  the  Court  when  occasion  demanded.  Hence,  so  long  as 
the  sovereign's  influence  was  powerful,  the  uji  no  Kami  and  other  territorial 
magnates,  respecting  his  orders,  refrained,  from  levying  taxes  and  duly  paid 
their  appointed  contributions  to  the  Court. 

But  in  later  times,  when  the  Throne 's  means  of  enforcing  its  orders  ceased  to 
bear  any  sensible  ratio  to  the  puissance  of  the  uji  no  Kami  and  other  local  lords, 
the  Imperial  authority  received  scanty  recognition,  and  the  tillers  of  the  Soil 
were  required  to  pay  heavy  taxes  to  their  landlords.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  the  Emperor  in  ancient  times  not  only  ruled  the  land  but  also  owned  it. 
The  only  land  held  in  direct  possession  by  the  Throne  was  that  constituting  the 
Imperial  household's  estates  and  that  belonging  to  members  of  the  Imperial 
family.  The  private  lands  of  the  Imperial  family  were  called  mi-agata}  The 
P  The  prefix  mi  (honourable)  was  and  is  stillused  for  purpoflea  of  courtesy  J 
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province  of  Yamato  contained  six  of  these  estates,  and  their  produce  was  wholly 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Court.  Lands  cultivated  for  purposes  of  State 
revenue  were  called  miyake}  They  existed  in  several  provinces,  the  custom 
being  that  when  land  was  newly  acquired,  a  miyake  was  sA,  onoe  establiahed  and 
the  remainder  was  assigned  to  princes  or  Court  nobles  (asonri  or  a6on).  The 
cultivators  of  miyake  were  designated  ta*be  (rustic  corporation) ;  the  overseers 
were  termed  ta-ffuJcam  (or  im-to  na  iaukasd),  and  the  oflS^i&ls  in  charge  of  the 
stores  were  mi-<igata  no  obito. 

As  far  back  as  3  B.O.,  accbrdi&g  to  Japanese  chronok>gy,'  we  read  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  miyake^  and  doubtless  that  was  not  the  first.  Thenceforth  there 
are  numeroius  examples  of  a  similar  measure.  Confiscated  lands  also  formed  a 
not  unimportant  part  of  the  Court's  estates.  Comparatively  trifling  offences 
were  sometimes  thus  expiated.  Thus,  in  A;D.  350,  Aganoko,  susierain  of  the 
Saegi,  being  convicted  of  purloining  jewels  from  the  person  of  a  princess  whom 
he  had  been  ordered  to  execute,  escaped  capital  punishment  only  by  surrendering 
all  his  lands;  and,  in  a.d.  534,  a  provincial  ruler  who^  being  in  mortal  terror,  had 
intruded  into  the  ladies'  apartments  in  the  palace,  had  to  present  his  landed 
property  for  the  use  of  the  Ejmpress.  These  facts  show  incidentally  that  the 
land  of  the  country,  though  governed  by  the  sovereign,  was  not  owned  by  him. 
Lands  in  a  conquered  country  were  naturally  regarded  as  State  property,  but 
sufficient  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  that  custom. 


.  THE  SPHERE  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN'S  RULE 

It  is  related  in  the  Records  that,  in  prehistoric  days,  the  last  of  the  chieftains 
sent  by  Amaterasu  to  wrest  Japan  from  its  then  holders  addressed  the  leaders  of 
the  latter  in  these  terms,  "The  central  land  of  reed  plains  owned  (ushi-hahu) 
by  you  is  the  country  to  be  governed  (shirasu)  by  my  son."  Japanese  histori* 
ograj^ers  aittach  importance  to  the  different  words  here  used.  Ushi-haku 
signifies  "to  hold  in  intimate  lordship"  —  as  one  weaurs  a  garment  —  whereas 
skirasu  means  "to  exer<3ise  public  rights  as  head  of  a  State."  A  Japanese 
Emperor  occupied  both  positions  towards  mi-nashiro  (q.i>.)^  toward  naturalized 
or  conquered  folks,  towards  mi-^igatay  miyake^  and  confiscated  estates,  but  his 
&metions  with  regard  to  the  people  and  the  land  in  general  were  limited  to  gov- 
erning (skirasu). 

If  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  be  tabulated,  they  stand  thus: 

(1)  to  conduct  the  worship  of  the  national  deities  as  general  head  of  all  the  uji; 

(2)  to  declare  war  against  foreign  countries  and  to  make  peace  with  them,  aa 
representative  of  the  uji,  and  (3)  to  establish  or  abolish  uji,  to  nominate  uji  no 
Kami,  and  to  adjudicate  disputes  between  them.  The  first  of  these  prerogatives 
remains  unaltered  to  the  present  day.  The  second  Was  partly  delegated  in 
medieval  times  to  the  military  class,  but  has  now  been  restored  to  the  Throne. 
As  for  the  third,  its  exercise  is  to-day  limited  to  the  office  of  the  hereditary 
nobility,  the  Constitution  having  replaced  the  Crown  in  other  respects. 

Two  thousand  years  have  seen  no  change  in  the  Emperor's  function  of 
officiating  as  the  high  priest  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  sovereign  who  made 
offerings  to  the  deities  of  heaven  and  earth  at  the  great  religious  festivals.  It 
was  the  sovereign  who  prayed  for  the  aid  of  the  gods  when  the  country  was 

l^  In  ancient  Japan,  officials  and  their  offices  were  often  designated  alike.  Thus^  miyake 
signified  a  public  estate  or  the  store  for  keeping  the  produce,  just  as  tsukasa  was  applied  alike 
to  an  overseer  and  to  his  place  of  transacting  business.} 
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confronted  by  any  emergency  or  when  the  people  suffered  from  pestilence.  In 
short,  though  the  powers  of  the  Emperor  over  the  land  and,  the  peoi^e  were 
limited  by  the  intervention  of  the  vji,.  the  whole  nation  was  directly  subservient 
to  the  Throne  in  matters  relating  to  religion.  From  the  earliest  eras^  too,  wur 
might  not  be  declared  without  an  Imperial  rescript,  and  to  the  Emperor  was 
reserved  the  duty  of  giving  audience  to  foreign  envoys  and  receiving  tribute. 
By  foreign  eountries,  China  and  Korea  were  generally  understood,  but  tb^ 
Kumaso,  the  Yemishi,  and  the  Sushen  were  also  included  in  the  category  of 
aliens.  It  would  seem  that  the  obligation  of  serving  the  country  iniarms  wae 
universal,  for  in  the  reign  of  Sujin,  when  an  oversea  expedition  was  contemplated, 
the  people  were  numbered  according  to  their  ages,  and  the  routine  of  service  wa^ 
laid  down.  Contributions,  too,  had  to  be  made,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  thata 
command  of  the  same  sovereign  required  the  various  districts  to  manufacture 
arms  and  store  them  in  the  shrines. 

THE  THRONE  AND  THE  UJI 

The  sovereign's  competence  to  adjudicate  questions  relating  to  the't^  is 
illustrated  by  a  notable  incident  referred  to  the  year  a.d.  415,  during  the  reign 
of  Inky5.  Centuries  had  th^i  passed  since  the  inauguration  of  the  vji^  and 
families  originally  small  with  clearly  defined  genealogies  had  multiplied  to  the 
dimensions  of  large  clans,  so  that  much  confusion  of  lineage  existed^  and  there 
was  a  wideHspread  disposition  to  assert  claims  to  spurious  rank.  It  was  therefore 
commanded  by  the  Emperor  that,  on  a  fixed  day,  all  the  uji  no  Kami  should 
assemble,  and  having  performed  the  rite  of  purification,  should  submit  to  the 
ordeal  of  boiling  water  {kuga-dacM).  Numerous  cauldrons  were  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  was  solenmly  proclaimed  that  only  the  guilty  T^ould  be 
scalded  by  the  test.  At  the  last  moment,  those  whose  claims  were  willingly 
false  absconded,  and  the  genealogies  were  finally  rectified. 

Instances  of  uji  created  by  the  sovereign  to  reward  merit,  or  abolished  to 
punish  offences,  are  numerously  recorded.  Thus,  when  (a.d.  413)  the  future 
consort  of  the  Emperor  Inky5was  walking  in  the  garden  with  her  mother,  a 
provincial  ruler  (miycUsuko),  riding  by,  peremptorily  called  to  her  for  a  branch 
of  orchid.  She  asked  what  he  needed  the  orchid  for  and  he  answered^  '*  To  beat 
away  mosquitoes  when  I  travel  mountain  roads."  ''Oh,  hbnom*able  sir^  I  shall 
not  forget,''  said  the  lady.  When  she  became  Empress,  s^e  caused  the  nobleman 
to  be  sought  for,  and  had  him  deprived  of  his  rank  in  lieu  of  execution.  There 
is  also  an  instance  of  the  killing  of  all  the  members  of  an  uji  to  expiate  the  offence 
of  the  uji  no  Kami.  This  happened  in  a.d.  463,  when  Yuryaku  sat  on  the  throne. 
It  was  reported  to  the  Court  that  Sakitsuya,  Kami  of  the  Shim^tsumichi-uji, 
indulged  in  pastimes  deliberately  contrived  to  insult  the  occupant  of  the  throne. 
Thus  he  would  match  a  little  girl  to  combat  against  a  grown  woman,  calling  the 
girl  the  Emperor  and  killing  her  if  she  won;  or  would  set  a  little  cock  with  clipped 
wings  and  plucked  feathers  to  represent  the  sovereign  in  a  -fight  with  a  big, 
lusty  cock,  which  he  likened  to  himself,  and  if  the  small  bird  won,  he  would 
slaughter  it  with  his  own.  sword.  The  Emperor  sent  a  company  of  aoldiers,  and 
Sakitsuya  with  all  the  seventy  members  of  his  uji  were  put  to  death. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  administrative  organiaation  in  ancient  Japan  was  simply  a  combination 
of  the  uji.    It  was  purely  Japanese.    Not  until  the  seventh  century  o^  the 
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Christian  era  were  any  foreign  elements  introduced.  From  ministers  and 
generals  of  the  highest  class  down  to  petty  functionaries,  alloffices  were  discharged 
by  uji  no  Kami^  and  as  the  latter  had  the  general  name  of  kabane  —  root  of 
the  uji — ^the  system  was  similarly  termed.  In  effect,  the  kabane  was  an  order 
of  ^nobility.  Offices  were  hereditary  and  equal.  The  first  distribution  of  posts 
took  place  when  five  chiefs,  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Tenson  at  th^  time  of 
his  descent  upon  Japan,  were  ordered  to  discharge  at  his  Court  the  same  duties 
as  those  which  had  devolved  on  them  in  the  country  of  their  origin.  The  uji 
they  formed  were  those  of  the  Shirnbetau,^  the  official  title  of  the  Kami  being 
muraji  (group  chief)  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  vji,  and  6-muraji  (great  muraji) 
in  the  case  of  an  o^ji,  as  already  stated.  These  were  the  men  who  rendered 
most  assistance  originally  in  the  organization  of  the  State,  but  as  they  were  mere- 
ly adherents  of  the  Tenson,  the  latter 's  direct  descendants  counted  themselves 
superior  and  sought  always  to  assert  that  superiority. 

Thus,  the  title  omi  (grandee)  held  by  the  Kami  of  a  Kwobetsur-uji  was  deemed 
higher  than  that  of  muraji  (chief)  held  by  the  Kami  of  a  Shimbetsu-uji.  The 
blood  relations  of  sovereigns  either  assisted  at  Court  in  the  administration  of 
Stale  affairs  or  went  to  the  provinces  in  the  capacity  of  governors.  They 
received  various  titles  in  addition  to  that  of  omi,  for  example  sukune  (noble), 
ason  or  a^omi  (Court  noble),  kimi  (duke),  wake  (lord),  etc. 

History  gives  no  evidence  of  a  fixed  official  organization  in  ancient  times. 
The  method  pursued  by  the  sovereign  was  to  summon  such  omi  and  muraji  as 
were  notably  influential  or  competent,  and  to  entrust  to  them  the  duty  of  dis- 
charging functions  or  dealing  with  a  special  situation.  Those  so  summoned  were 
termed  7nae4svrgimi  (dukes  of  the  Presence).  The  highest  honour  bestowed 
on  a  subject  in  those  days  fell  to  the  noble,  Takenouchi,  who,  in  consideration 
of  his  services,  was  named  O-mae-tsurgimi  (great  duke  of  the  Presence)  by  the 
Emperor  Seimu  (a.d.  133).  Among  the  omi  and  muraji,  those  conspicuously 
powerful  were  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  several  uji,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished as  d-omi  and  o-muraji.  It  became  customary  to  appoint  an  d-omi 
and  an  o-muraji  at  the  Court,  just  as  in  later  days  there  was  a  sa-daijin  (minister 
of  the  Left)  and  an  u-^aijin  (minister  of  the  Right).  The  o-omi  supervised  all 
members  of  the  Kwobetsu^uji  occupying  administrative  posts  at  Court,  and  the 
o-muraji  discharged' a  similar  function  in  the  case  of  members  of  Shimbetsur-uji. 
Outside  the  capital  local  affairs  were  administered  by  kuni^no-^miyaisuko  or 
Unrw-ruhmiyaisuko.^  Among  the  former,  the  heads  of  Kwobetsuruji  predominated  • 
among  the  latter,  those  of  Shimbeisvrvji* 

VALUE  OF  LINEAGE 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  in  old  Japan  lineage  counted  above  every- 
thing, alike  officially  and  socially.  The  offices,  the  honours  and  the  lands  were 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  original  Yamato  chiefs.  ~  Never- 
theless the  omi  and  the  muraji  stood  higher  in  national  esteem  than  the  kuni-^njo- 
miyatsuko  or  the  iomo-no-miyatsuko;  the  d-omi  and  the  o-w/urajiy  still  higher; 
and  the  sovereign,  at  the  apex  of  all.  That  much  deference  was  paid  to  functions.- 
Things  remained  unaltered  in  this  respect  until  the  sixth  century  when  the  force 
of  foreign  example  began  to  make  itself  felt. 

[^  The  distinction  of  Shimbetsu  and  Kwohetsu  was  not  nominally  recognized  until  the  fourth 
century,  but  it  undoubtedly  existed  in  practice  at  an  early  date.] 
f  Tamo  is  an  abbreviation  of  tomoAye,] 


CHAPTER  XI 
THE  PREHISTORIC  SOVEREIGNS  (Continued) 

THE  FIFTEENTH  SOVEREIGN,  OJIN  (A.  D.  27IM10) 

The  fifteenth  Sovereign,  Ojia,  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
according  to  the  Chronicles,  and  occupied  it  for  forty  years,  like  a  majority 
of  the  sovereigns  in  that  epoch  he  had  many  consorts  and  many  children  — 
three  of  the  former  (including  two  younger  sisters  of  the  Emperor)  and  twenty 
of  the  latter.  Compaiison  with  Korean  history  goes  to  indicate  that  the  reign 
is  antedated  by  just  120  years,  or  two  of  the  sexagenary  cycles,  but  of  course 
such  a  correction  cannot  be  apphed  to  every  incident  of  the  era. 

MARITIME  AFFAIRS 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  Ojin  's  reign  is  that  maritime  affairs  receive 
notice  for  the  first  time.  It  is  stated  that  the  fishermen  of  various  places  raised 
a  commotion,  refused  to  obey  the  Imperial  commands,  and  were  not  quieted 
until  a  noble,  Ohama,  was  sent  to  deal  with  them.  Nothing  is  stated  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  complication,  but  it  is  doubtless  connected  with  requisitions  of 
fish  for  the  Court,  and  probably  the  fishing  folk  of  Japan  had  already  developed 
the  fine  physique  and  stalwart  disposition  that  distinguish  their  modem 
representatives.  Two  years  later,  instructions  were  issued  that  hereditary 
corporations  (be)  of  fishermen  should  be  established  in  the  provinces,  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  the  duty  of  constructing  a  boat  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
was  imposed  upon  the  people  of  Izu,  a  peninsular  province  so  remote  from 
Yamato  that  its  choice  for  such  a  purpose  is  difficult  to  explain.  There  was  no 
question  of  recompensing  the  builders  of  this  boat:  the  product  of  their  labour 
was  regarded  as  "tribute." 
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Tweiuby-six  years  later  the  Karanp,  as  this  vessel  was  called,  having  become 
unserviceable,  the  Emperor  ordered  a  new  Karano  to  be  built,  so  as  to  perpetuate 
her  name.  A  curious  procedure  is  then  recorded,  illustrating  the  arbitrary  meth- 
ods of  government  in  those  days.  The  timbers  of  the  superannuated  ship  were 
used  as  fuel  for  roasting  salt,  five  hundred  baskets  of  which  were  sent  throughout 
the  maritime  provinces,  with  orders  that  by  each  body  of  recipients  a  ship  should 
be  constructed.  Five  hundred  Karanos  thus  came  into  existence,  and  there 
was  assembled  at  Hyogo  such  a  fleet  as  had  never  previously  been  seen  in 
Japanese  waters.  A  number  of  these  new  vessels  were  destroyed  almost 
immediately  by  a  conflagration  which  broke  out  in  the  lodgings  of  Korean 
envoys  from  Sinra  (Shiragi),  and  the  envoys  being  held  responsible,  their 
sovereign  hastened  to  send  a  body  of  skilled  shipmakers  by  way  of  atonement, 
who  were  thereafter  organized  into  a  hereditary  guild  of  marine  architects,  and 
we  thus  learn  incidentally  that  the  Koreans  had  already  developed  the  ship- 
building skill  destined  to  save  their  country  in  later  ages. 


IDEALISM  OF  THE  THIRD  CENTURY 

In  connexion  with  the  Karano  incident,  Japanese  historians  record  a  tale 
which  materially  helps  our  appreciation  of  the  men  of  that  remote  age.  A 
portion  of  the  Karano 's  timber  having  emerged  unscathed  from  the  salt-pans, 
its  indestructibiUty  seemed  curious  enough  to  warrant  special  treatment.  It 
was  accordingly  made  into  a  lute  (/boto),^  and  it  justified  that  use  by  developing 
**  a  ringing  note  that  could  pe  heard  fxom  afar  o&"    The  fknperor  composed  a 

song  on  the  sub j  ect ;  — 

"The  ship  Karanq 

"Was  burned  for  salt: 

"Of  the  remaiuder 

"A  koto  was  made. 

"When  it  is  played  on 

"One  hears  the  «aya-saya 

"Of  the  summer  trees, 

"Brushing  against,  as  they  stand, 
I  "The  rocks  of  the  mid^harbour, 

"The  harbour  of  Yura."     [Aston.] 

LAW,  INDUSTRY,  LOYALTY 

Five  facts  are  already  deducible  from  the  annals  of  this  epoch:  the  first,  that 
there  was  no  written  law,  unless  the  prohibitions  in  the  Rituals  may  be  so  regard- 
ed; the  second;  that  there  was  no  form  of  judicial  trial,  unless  ordeal  or  torture 
may  be  so  regarded;  the  third,  that  the  death  penalty  might  be  inflicted  on 
purely  ex-parte  evidence;  the  fourth,  that  a  man's  whole  family  had  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  his  crimes,  and  the  fifth,  that  already  in  those  remote  times  the  code 
of  splendid  loyalty  which  has  distinguished  the  Japanese  ra,ce  through  all  ages 
had  begun  to  find  disciples. 

An  incident  of  Ojin's  reign  illustrates  all  these  things.  Takcnouchi,  the 
sukune  (noble)  who  had  served  Ojin's  mother  so  ably,  and  who  had  saved  Ojin's 
life  in  the  latter 's  childhood,  was  despatched  to  Tsukushi  (Kyushu)  on  State 
business.  During  his  absence  his  younger  brother  accused  him  of  designs  upoi^ 
the  Emperor.    At  once,  without  further  inquiry,  Ojin  sent  men  t6  kill  the  illustri- 

[^  Tho  Japanese  lute,  otherwise  called  the  Aziuna  koto,  was  an  instrument  five  or  six  feet 
long  and  having  six  strings.  History  first  alludes  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Jingo,  an(^  such  as  it  was 
then,  such  it  has  remain^  until  to-day.] 
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• 
ous  minister.  Biit  Maneko,  suzerain  (atae)  of  Iki,  who  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Takenouchi,  personified  him,  and  oommitting  suicide,  deceived  the  soldiers 
who  would  have  taken 'the  sukune's  life,  so  that  the  latter  was  enabled  to  return 
to  Yamato.  Arriving  at  Court,  he  protested  his  innocence  and  the  ordeal  of 
boiling  water  was  employed.  It  took  place  on  the  bank  of  the  Shiki  River. 
Takenouchi  proving  victorious;  his  brother  with  all  his  family  were  condemned 
to  become  tomihbe  of  the  suzerain  of  Kii. 


THE  GRACE  OF  LIFE 

m  * 

_  '  Side  by  side  with  these  primitive  conditions  stands  a  romantic  story  of 
Ojin  's  self-denial  in  ceding  to  his  son,  Osazaki,  a  beautiful  girl  whom  the  sovereign 
has  destined  to  be  his  own  consort.  Discovering  that  the  prince  loved  her, 
Ojin  invited  him  to  a  banquet  in  the  palace,  and,  summoning  the  girl,  made 
known  by  the  aid  of  poetry  his  intention  of  surrendering  her  to  his  son,  who,  in 
turn,  e^qiressed  his  gratitude  in  verse.  It  is  true  that  the  character  of  this  act 
of  renunciation  is  marred  when  we  observe  that  Ojin  was  eighty  years  oldat  the 
time ;  nevertheless  the  graces  of  life  were  evidently  not  wanting  in  old-time  Japan, 
nor  did  her  historians  deem  them  unworthy  of  prominent  place  in  their  pages. 
If  at  one  moment  they  tell  us  of  slanders  and  cruelty,  at  anot^^r  they  describe 
how  a  favourite  consort  of  Ojin,  gazing  with  him  at  a  fair  landscape  from  a  high 
tower,  was  moved  to  tears  by  the  memory  of  her  parents  whom'she  had  not  seen 
for  years,  and  how  the  Emperor,  sympathizing  with  her  filial  affection,  made 
provision  for  her  return  home  and  took  leave  of  her  in  verse: — 

*'Thou  Inland  of  Awaji 
"With  thy  double  ranges; 
"Thou  Island  of  Aamki 
"With  thy  double  >:anges — 
"Ye  good  islands^ 
"Ye  nave  seen  face  to  face 
•  "My  spouse  of  Kibi." 

FOREIGN  INTERCOURSE 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  Ojin  era  was  the  intercourse  then  in<- 
augurated  with. China.  It* may  be  that  aft^r  the  establishiment  of  the  Yamatb 
race  in  Japan,  emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  continent  settled,  from  early 
times,  in  islands  so  favoured  by  nature.  If  so,  they  probably  belonged  to  the 
lowest  orders,  for  it  was  not  until  the  third  and  fburth  icenturies  that  men  of 
erudition  and  skilled  artisans  began  to  arrive.  Modem  Japanese  historians 
seem  disposed  to  attribute  this  movement  to  the  benign  administration  of  the 
Emperor'  Ojin  and  to  the  repute  thus  earned  by  Japan  abroad.  Without 
altogether  questioning  that  theory,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  much  probably 
depended  on  the  conditions  existing  in  China  herself.  Liu  Fangy  founder  of  Jbhe 
Han  dynasty  (202  b.c),  inaugurated  the  system  of  -competitive  examinations 
for  civil  appointments,  and  his  successors,  Wen-Ti,  Wu-Ti,  and  Kwang-wu, 
"  developed  literature,  commerce,  arts,  and  good  government  to  a  dbgree  unknown 
before  anywhere  in  Asia."  It  was  Wu-Ti  (140-86  b.c.)  who  conquered  Korea, 
and  unquestionably  the  Koreans  then  received  many  object  lessons  in  civiliia- 
tion.  The  Han  dynasty  fell  in  a.d.  19Q,  and  there  ensued  one  of  the  most 
troubled  periods  erf  Chinese  history.  Many  fugitives  from  the  evils  of.  that 
epoch  probably  made  their  way  to  Korea  and  even  to  Japan.    Then  followed 
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the  after-Han  dynasty  (a.d.  211-265)  when  China  was  divided  into  three 
principalities;  one  of  which,  since  it  ruled  the  littoral  regions  directly  opposite  to 
Japan,  represented  China  in  Japanese  eyes,  and  its  name,  Wu,  came  to  be 
synonymous  with  China  in  Japanese  years. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  days  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  (a.d.  265-317)  and  in  those 
of  the  Eastern  Tsin  (a.d.  317-420)  that  imder  the  pressure  of  the  Hun  inroads 
and  of  domestic  commotions,  numbers  of  emigrants  found  their  way  from  China 
to  Korea  and  thence  to  Japan.  The  Eastern  Tsin  occupied  virtually  the  same 
regions  as  those  held  by  the  Wu  dynasty:  they,  too,  had  their  capital  at  Nanking, 
having  moved  thither  from  Loh-yang,  and  thus  the  name  Wu  was  perpetuated 
for  the  Japanese.  In  the  year  a.d.  283,  according  to  Japanese  chronology, 
Koreans  and  Chinese  skilled  in  useful  arts  began  to  immigrate  to  Japan.  The 
first  to  come  was  a  girl  called  Maketsu.  She  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the 
monarch  of  Kudara,  the  re^on  corresponding  to  the  metropolitan  province  of 
modem  Korea.  It  may  be  inferred  that  she  was  Chinese,  but  as  to  her  nationally 
ty  history  is  silent.  She  settled  permanently  in  Japan,  and  her  descendants 
were  known  as  the  kinvruui  (^ilk-clothiers)  of  Kume  in  Yamato.  In  the  same 
year  (a.d.  283),  Yuzu  (called  Yutsuki  by  some  authorities),  a  Chinese  Imperial 
prince,  came  from  Korea  and  memorialized  the  Yamato  Throne  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  first  Tsin  sovereign  and  that,  having  migrated 
to  Korea  at  the  head  of  the  inhabitants  of  120  districts,  he  had  desired  to  conduct 
them  to  Japan,  but  was  Unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose  owing  to  obstruction 
offered  by  the  people  of  Sinra  (Shiragi).  Ojin  sent  two  embassies  —  the  second 
accompanied  by  troops  —  to  procure  the  release  of  these  :people,  and  in  a.d.  285 
they  reached  Japan,  where  they  received  a  hearty  welcome,  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  skill  in  sericulture  and  silk  weaving,  they  were  honoured  by  organization 
into  an  uji  —  Hata-uji  (hata  in  modem  Japanese  signifies  "loom,"  but  in  ancient 
days  it  designated  silk  fabrics  of  all  kinds). 

An  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  this  Chinese  addition  to  the  population  of 
Japan  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that,  175  years  later,  the  Hata-uji  having  been 
dispersed  and  reduced  to  ninety-two  groups,  steps  were  taken  to  reassemble  and 
reorganize  them,  with  the  result  that  18,670  persons  were  brought  together. 
Again,  in  a.d.  289,  a  sometime  subject  of  the  after-Han  dynasty,  accompanied 
by  his  ison,  emigrated  to  Japan.  The  names  of  these  Chinese  are  given  as 
Achi  and  Tsuka,  and  the  former  is  described  as  a  great-grandson  of  the  Emperor 
Ling  of  the  after-Han  dynasty,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  168  to  190.  Like  Yuzu 
he  had  escaped  to  Korea  during  the  troublous  time  at  the  close  of  the  Han  sway, 
and,  like  Ytizu,  he  had  been  followed  to  the  peninsula  by  a  large  body  of  Chinese, 
who,  at  his  request,  were  subsequently  escorted  by  Japanese  envoys  to  Japan. 
These  immigrants  also  were  allowed  to  assume  the  status  of  an  ujiy  and  in  the 
fifth  century  the  title  oi  Apano  aiae  (suzerain  of  Ay  a)  was  given  to  Achi's  de- 
scendants in  consideration  of  the  skill  of  their  followers  in  designing  and  manu* 
facJturing  figured  fabrics  (for  which  the  general  term  was  aya). 

When  Achi  had  resided  seventeen  years  in  Japan,  he  and  his  son  were  sent 
to  Wu  (China)  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  women  versed  in  making  dress 
materials.  The  title  of  omi  (chief  ambassador)  seems  to  have  been  then  con- 
ferred on  the  two  men,  as  envoys  sent  abroad  were  habitually  so  designated. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  go  by  sea.  The  stat^  of  navigation  was  still  such  that 
ocean-going  voyages  were  not  seriously  thought  of.  Achi  and  his  son  proceeded 
in  the  first  instance  to  Koma  (the  modern  Pyong-yang)  and  there  obtained 
guides  for  the  overland  journey  round  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.    They 
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are  said  to  have  made  their  way  to  Loh-yang  where  the  Tsin  sovereigns  iSien  had 
their  capital  (a.d.  306).  Four  women  were  given  to  them,  whom  they  carried 
back  to  Jai>an,  there  to  become  the  ancestresses  of  an  uji  known  as  Kure  no 
kini^nui  and  Kaya  no  kinvrnui  (clothiers  of  Kure  and  of  Kaya),  appellations 
which  imply  Korean  origin,  but  were  probably  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Korea 
had  been  the  last  continental  station  on  their  route.  The  journey  to  and  from 
Loh-yang  occupied  four  years.  This  page  of  history  shows  not  only  the  begin** 
ning  of  Japan's  useful  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  but  also  her  readiness 
to  learn  what  they  had  to  teach  and  her  liberal  treatment  of  alien  settlers. 

THE  ART  OF  WRITING 

It  is  not  infrequently  stated  that  a  knowledge  of  Chinese^  ideographs  waa 
acquired  by  the  Japanese  for  the  first  time  during  the  reign  of  Ojin.  The  bases 
of  this  belief  are  that,  in  a.d.  284,  according  to  the  Japanese  chronology  —  a 
date  to  which  must  be  added  two  sexagenary  cycles,  bringing  it  to  a.d.  404  — 
the  King  of  Kudara  sent  two  fine  horses  to  the  Yamato  sovereign,  and  the  man 
who  accompanied  them,  Atogi  by  name,  showed  himself  a  competent  reader  of 
the  Chine^  classics  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince  Imperial.  By 
Atogi 's  advice  a  still  abler  scholar,  Wani  (Wang-in),  was  subsequently  invited 
from  Kudara  to  take  Atogi 's  place,  and  it  is  added  that  the  latter  received  the 
title  of  fumi-^nto  (scribe),  which  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants  in  JsLpan* 
But  close  scrutiny  does  not  support  the  inference  that  Chinese  script  had  re« 
malned  unknown  to  Japan  until  the  above  incidents.  What  is  proved  is  merely 
that  the  Chinese  classics  then  for  the  first  time  became  an  open  book  in  Japan. 

As  for  the  ideographs  themselves,  they  must  have  been  long  familiar,  though 
doubtless  to  a  very  limited  circle.  Chinese  history  affords  conclusive  evidence. 
Thus,  in  the  records  of  the  later  Han  (a.d.  25-220)  we  read  that  from  the  time 
when  Wu-Ti  (140-86  B.C.)  overthrew  Korea,  the  Japanese  of  thirty-two  provinces 
communicated  with  the  Chinese  authorities  in  the  peninsula  by  means  of  a  postal 
service.  The  Wei  annals  (a.d.  220-265)  state  that  in  a.d.  238,  the  Chinese 
sovereign  sent  a  written  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  ''Queen  of  Japan" 
—  Jingo  was  then  on  the  throne*  In  the  same  year,  the  Japanese  Court  addressed 
a  written  answer  to  a  Chinese  rescript  forwarded,  to  Yamato  by  the  governor 
of  Thepang  —  the  modem  Namwon  in  Chollado  —  and  in  a.d.  247,  a  despatch 
was  senf  by  the  Chinese  authorities  admonishing  the  Japanese  to  desist  from 
internecine  quarrels.  These  references*  indicate  that  the  use  of  the  ideographs 
was  known  in  Japan  long  before  the  reign  of  Ojin,  whether  we  take  the  Japanese 
or  the  corrected  date  for  the  latter.  It  will  probably  be  just  to  assume,  however, 
that  the  study  of  the  ideographs  had  scarcely  any  vogue  in  Japan  until  the 
coming  of  Atogi  and  Wani,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  attracted  much  attention 
outside  Court  circles  even  subsequently  to  that  date,  for  the  records  show  that, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Bidatsu  (a.d.  572-J585),  a  memorial  sent  by  Korea 
to  the  Yamato  Court  was  illegible  to  ail  the  officials  except  one  mati,  by  name 
Wang-^Ln-i,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  Paikche  emigrant; 
Wan-i. 

Buddhism,  introduced  into  Japan  in  a.d.  552,  doubtless  supplied  the  chief 
incentive  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But  had  the  Japanese  a  script  of 
their  own  at  any  period  of  their  history?  The  two  oldest  manuscripts  whieh 
contain  a  reference  to  this  subject  are  the  Kogo-shuif  compiled  by  Hironari  in 
A.D.  808,  and  a  memorial  {kammon)  presented  to  the  Throne  in  a.d.  901  by 
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Miyoshi  Klyotsura.  Both  explicitly  state  that  in  remote  antiquity  th^^  were 
no  letters,  and  that  all  events  or  discourses  had  to  be  transmitted  orally.  Not 
until  the  thirteenth  century  does  the  theory  of  a  purely  Japanese  script  seem  to 
have  been  conceived,  and  its  author  ^  had  no  basis  for  the  hypothesis  other  than 
the  idea  that,  as  divination  was  practised  in  the  age  of  the  Kami^  letters  of  some 
kind  must  have  been  in  use.  Since  then  the  matter  has  been  much  discussed. 
Caves  used  in  ancient  times  as  habitations  or  sepulchres  and  old  shrines  occasion- 
ally offer  evidence  in  the  form  of  symbols  which,  since  they  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  letters  of  the  Korean  alphabet  (onmiii^),  have  been  iniagined  to  be  at  once 
the  origin  of  the  latter  and  the  script  of  the  Kami-iKMjo  (Age  of  the  Kami). 
But  such  fancies  are  no  longer  seriously  entertained.  It  is  agreed  that  the  so- 
called  "letters"  are  nothing  more  than  copies  of  marks  produced  by  the  action 
of  fire  upon  bones  used  in  divination*  The  Japanese  cleverly  adapted  the 
Chinese  ideograpTis  to  syllabic  purposes,  but  they  never  devised  a  script  of  their 
own. 

ETHICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  CHINESE  LITERATURE 

A  generally  accepted  belief  is  that  the  study  of  the  Chinese  classic  exercised 
a  marked  ethical  influence  upon  the  Japanese  nation.  That  is  a  conclusion 
which  may  be  profitably  contrasted  with  the  views  of  Japan's  most  distinguished 
historians.  Mr.  Abe  Kozo  says':  '^  Acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  classics 
may  be  supposed  to  hav^  produced  a  considerable  morai  effect  on  the  people  of 
Japan.  Nothing  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  The  practical 
civilizatioaof  China  was  accepted,  but  not  her  ethical  code.  For  any  palpable 
moral  influence  the  arrival  of  Buddhism  had  to  be  awaited.  Already  the 
principles  of  loyalty  and  obedience,  propriety,  and  righteousness  were  recognized 
in  Japan  though  not  embodied  in  any  written  code."  Dr.  Ariga  writes:  "Our 
countrymen  did  not  acquire  anything  specially  new  in  the  way  of  moral  tenets. 
They  must  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  in  China  men  did  not  respect  the 
occupants  of  the  throne^  A  subject  might  murder  his  sovereign  and  succeed 
him  without  incurring  thebdium  of  the  peopla",.  Rai  Sanyo  says:  "Moral 
principles  are  like  the  sun  and  the  moon;:  they  cannot  be  monopolized  by  any 
one  country.  In  every  .land  there  are  parents  and  children,  nl(aca  and  ruled, 
husbands  and  .wivas.  Where  these  relations  exist,  there  also  filial  piety  and 
alFection,  loyalty  and  righteousness  may  natiu'ally.be  found.  In  our*country 
we  lack  the  precise  terminology  of  the  classics,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
lack  the  principles  expressed.  What  the  Japanese  acquired  from  the  clas^os 
was  the  method  of  formulating  the  thought,  not  the  thought  itself.'' 

THE  SIXTEENTH  SOVEREIGN,  NINTOKU  (A.D.  313-399) 

This  sovereign  is  represented  by  the  Chronicka  as  having  reigned  eighty-six 
years,  and  by  the  Records  as  having  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  The  same 
Chronicles  make  him  the  lover  of  a  girl  whom  his  father,  also  her  lover,  generously 
ceded  to  him.  This  event  happened  in  a.d.  282.  Assuming  that  Nintoku  wa6 
then  sixteen,  he  cannot  have  been  less  than  183  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  chronology  of  this  period,  also,  is  untrustworthy.  Nintoku 's 
reign  is  remembered  chiefly  on  account  of  the  strange  circumstances  in  which 
he  came  to  the  throne,  his  benevolent  charity,  and  the  slights  he  suffered  at  the 
P  Kanekata,  who  wrote  the  Shaku  Nihongi  in  the  era  1264-1274.] 
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hands  of  a  jealous  consort.  His  father,  Ojiny  by  an  exercise  of  caprice  not.  un- 
common on  the  part  of  Japan's  ancient  sovereigns,  had  nominated  a  younger 
son,  Waka-iratsuko,  to  be  his  heir.  But  this  prince  sh6wed  invincible  reluctance 
to  assume  the  sceptre  after  Ojin  's  deaths  He  asserted  himself  stoutly  by  killing 
one  of  his  elder  brothers  who  conspired  against  ham,  though  he  resolutely  declined 
to  take  precedence  of  the  other  brother,  and  the  latter,  proving  equally  diffident, 
the  throne  remained  unoccupied  for  three  years  when  Waka-iratsuko  solved  the 
problem  by  committing  suicide. 

Buch  are  the  simplest  outlines  of  the  story.  But  its  details,  when  filled  in  by 
critical  Japanese  historians  of  later  ages,  suggest  a  different  impression.  When 
Ojin  died  his  eldest  two  sons  were  living  respectively  in  Naniwa  (Osaka)  and 
Yamato,  and  the  Crown  Prince,  Waka-iratsuko,  was  at  Uji.  They  were  tiius 
excellently  situated  for  setting  up  independent  claims.  From  the  time  of 
Nintoku's  birth;  the  prime  minister,  heq^d  of  the  great  Takenouchi  family,  had 
taken  a  special  interest  in  the  child,  and  when  the  lad  grew  up  he  married  this 
Takenouchi's  granddaughter,  who  became  the  mother  of  three  Emperors. 
Presently  the  r^reeentatives  of  all  braoobes  of  the  Tak^iouchi  family  came  into 
possession  of  influential  positions  at  Court,  among  others  that  of  d-orni,  so  that' 
in  this  reign  were  laid  the  ioundatiolis  of  the  controlling  power  subsequently 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Heguri,  Katsin-agi,  and  Soga  houses.  In  short,  this 
epoch  saw  the  beginning  of  a  state  of  affairs  destined  to  leave  its .  mark  permanent- 
ly on  Japanese  history,  the  relegation  of  the  sovereign  to  the  place  of  a  faih^ant 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  administrative  authority  by  ,a  group  of  great  nobles. 

Nintoku  had  the  aeiive  suplport  of  the  TakenouoM  magnates,  and  althou^ 
the  Crown  Prince  may  have  desired  to  assert  the  titl^  ooplerred  on  him  by  his 
father,  he  found  himself  helpless  in  the  face  of  obstructions  offered  by  the  prime 
nunister  and  his  numerous  partisans.  These  suffered  him  to  deal  effectively 
with  that  one  of  his  elder  brothers  who  did  not  find  a  place  in  their  ambitious 
designs,  but  they  created  for  Waka^-iratsuko  a  situation  so  intolerable  that 
suicide  became  his  only  resource.  Nintoku's  first  act  on  ascending  the  throne 
explains  the  ideographs  diosen  for  his  posthumous  name  by  the  authord  of^tlie 
Cferomctefi,_ since  mn'signifiea  **benevol^ce"  and  toku,  '^virtue.''.  He  made 
Naniwa  (Osaka)  his  capital^  but  instead  of  laying  taxes  and  Tequisltiouing 
forced  labour  to  build  his  palace  of.Tsikatsa,  he  remitted  all  isudbiburdens  for 
tiiree  years  on  observing  from  a  tower  that  no  smoke  aiseended  fromi  the  roofs 
of  the  housed  and  construing  this- to  indicate  a  state  of  poverty.  During  those 
three  years  the  palace  fell  into  a  condition  of  .practical  ruin,  and'traditiQii 
describes  its  inmates  as  being  compelled  to  move  from  room  to  room  to  avoid 
the  leaking  rain.* 

Und^  Nintoku's  sway  riparian  .works  and  irsigation  improvements  took 
place  oa.  a  large  scale^  and  thus  the  eminent  historian,.  Rai  Sanyo,  may  not  be 
without  warrant  for  attributing  to  this  ruler  the  sentiment  quoted  in  the  Chrom- 
cles:  "A  sovereign-  Bves  for  his  people^  .Thfeir  piospbrity  is  -hisemdchment; 
their  poverty,  his  loes^"-  -Yetit  is  in  oonnexioa  with  Nintoku's.  repairs  of  t&e 
Manda  rivers-bank  that.w^  ftad  the  first  mentidn  of  a  heinous  custom  Occasional- 
ly practised  in  subsequent  ages ' —  the  custom  of  sacrificing  hdman  lif  bio  expedite 
the  progress  or  secisre  the  success  of  some  public  work.  >  ^) 

At  the  same  time,  that  habits  indicating  a  higher  civilization  had  already 

[^  Doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  reality  of  this  inddent  becaufie  a  poem,  attributed  ^o 
Nuttoku  on  the  occasion,  is  couched  in  obvioUsly  anachroniatio  language.  But  the  poeny  does 
not  appear  in  either  the  Records  or  the  Chranidea:  it  was  evidently  an  mvention  of  later  ages.] 
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begun  to  gain  ground  is  proved  by  an  incident  which  occurred  to  one  of  the 
Imperial  princes  during  a  hunting  expedition.  Looking  down  over  a  moor  from 
a  mountain,  he  observed  a  pit,  and,  on  inquiry,  was  informed  by  the  local  head- 
man that  it  was  an  "ice-pit."  The  prince,  asking  how  the  ice  was  stored  and 
for  what  it  was  used,  received  this  answer:  "The  ground  is  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  over  ten  feet.  The  top  is  then  covered  with  a  roof  of  thatch.  A  thick 
layer  of  reed-grass  is  then  spread,  upon  which  the  ice  is  laid.  The  months  of 
sununer  have  passed  and  yet  it  is  not  melted.  As  to  its  use  — jwhen  the  hot 
months  come  it  is  placed  in  water  or  sake  and  thus  used/'  [Aston 's  Nihangi.] 
Thenceforth  the  custom  of  storing  ice  was  adopted  at  the  Court.  It  was  in 
Nintoku's  era  that  the  pastime  of  hawking,  afterward  widely  practised,  became 
known  for  the  first  time  in  Japan.  Korea  was  the  place  of  origin,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  the  falcon  had  a  soft  leather  strap  fastened  to  ope  leg  and  a  small 
bell  to  the  tail.  Pheasants  were  the  quarry  of  the  first  hawk  flown  on  the  mooi; 
of  Mozu. 

Light  is  also  thrown  in  Nintoku's  annals  on  the  method  of  boatbuilding 
practised  by  the  Japanese  in  the  fourth  century.  They  used  dug-outs.  The 
provincial  governor  ^  of  Totomi  is  represented  as  reporting  that  la  huge  tree  had 
floated  down  the  river  Oi  and  had  stopped  at  a  bend.  It  was  a  single  stem  forked 
at  one  end,  and  the  suzerain  of  Yamato  was  ordered  to  make  a  boat  of  it.  The 
craft  was  then  brought  round  by  sea  to  Naniwa,  "where  it  was  enrolled  among 
the  Imperial  vessels."  Evidently  from  the  days  of  Ojin  and  the  Karano  a  fleet 
formed  part  of  the  Imperial  possessions.  This  two-forked  boat  figures  in  the 
reign  of  Nintoku's  successor,  Richfi,  when  the  latter  and  his  concubine  went  on 
board  and  feasted  separately,  each  in  one  fork. 

THE  FAMILY  OF  TAKENOUCHI-NO-SUKITNE 

For  the  better  imderstanding  of  Japanese  history  at  this  stage,  a  word  must 
be  said  about  a  family  of  nobles  {sukune)  who,  from  the  days  of  Nintoku,  exercised 
potent  sway  in  the  councils  of  State.  It  will  have  been  observed  that,  Jn  the 
annals  of  the  Emperor  Keikd  's  reign,  prominence  is  given  to  an  official  designated 
Takenouchiino-Sukune,  who  thereafter  seems  to.  have  served  sovereign  after 
sovereign  until  his  death  in  the  year  368,  when  he  must  have  been  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  years  old.  This  chronological  difficulty  has  provoked 
much  scepticism.  Dr.  Kume,  an  eminent  Japanese  historian,  explains,  how- 
ever, that  Takenouchi  was  the  name  not  of  a  person  but  of  a  family,  and  that  it 
was  borne  by  different  scions  in  succeeding  reigns.  The  first  was  a  grandson 
of  the  Emperor  Kogen  (b.c.  214-158),  and  the  representatives  of  the  family  in 
Nintoku's  era  had  seven  sons,  all  possessing.the  title  sukime.  They  were  Hata 
no  Yashiro,  Koze  no  Ogara,  Soga  no  Ishikawa,  Heguri  no  Tsuku,  Ki  no  Tsunu, 
Katsuragi  no  Sotsu,  and  Wakugo. 

From  these  were  descended  the  five  uji  of  Koze,  Soga,  Heguri,  Ki,  and 
Katsuragi.  Although  its  f oxmder  wa&  an  Emperor 's  grandson  and  therefore 
entitled  to  be  called  "Imperial  Prince"  (0)y  the  family  connexion  with  the 
Thrpne  naturally  became  more  remote  as  time  passed,,  and.  from  the  reign  of 
Ojin  we  find  its  members  classed  among  subjects.    Nevertheless,  the  Emi>re8S 

[^  This  term,  "provincial  governor,"  appears  now  for  the  first  time  written  with  the  ideo- 

fraphs  ''kokushi, "  Hitherto  it  has  been  written  **  hum-mo-miyaiMiko, ''  Much  is  heard  of  the  ko- 
lUhi  in  later  times.    They  are  the  embryo  of  the  daimyo,  the  central  figures  of  military  feudal- 
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Iwa,  whose  jealousy  harrassed  Nintoku  so  greatly,  was  a  daughter  of  Katsuragi 
no  Sotsu,  and,  as  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Emperor  Shomu,  every  occupant 
of  the  throne  had  taken  for  his  Empress  a  lady  of  Imperial  blood,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  relationship  between  the  Imperial  and  the  Takenouchi  famiUes  was 
recognized  at  that  time.  The  r61es  which  the  five  uji  mentioned  above  acted 
in  subsequent  history  deserve  to  be  studied,  and  will  therefore  be  briefly  set  down 
here. 

THE  KOZE-UJI 

This  uji  had  for  founder  Koze  no  Ogara.  The  representative  of  the  fourth 
generation,  Koze  no  Ohito,  held  the  post  of  o-omi  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Keitai  (a.d.  507-631),  and  his  great-grandson  was  minister  of  the  Left  under 
Kotoku  (a.d.  545-654).  Thereafter,  the  heads' of  the  uji  occupied  prominent 
positions  under  successive  sovereigns. 


THE  SOGX-UJI 

Soga  no  Ishikawa  founded  this  uji.  His  son,  Machi,  shared  the  administra- 
tive power  with  Heguri  no  Tsuku  in  the  reign  of  Richti  (a.d.  400-405),  and 
Machi 's  great-grandson,  Iname,  immortalized  himself  by  promoting  the  intro- 
duction of  Buddhism  in  the  reign  of  Kimmei  (a.d.  540-571).  Iname 's  son, 
Umako,  and  the  latter 's  son,  Yemishi,  will  be  much  heard  of  hereafter.  No 
family,  indeed,  affected  the  course  of  Japanese  history  in  early  days  more  than 
did  the  Soga-uji, 

THE  BEGVia-UJI 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Richu  (a.d.  400-405),  Heguri  no  Tsuku, 
founder  of  this  ujij  shared  in  the  administration  with  Soga  no  Machi.     His  son,. 
Heguri  no  Matori,  was  minister  under  Ytiryaku  (a.d.  457-459),  and  the  fate 
which  he  and  his  son,  Shibi,  brought  upon  their  family  is  one  of  the  salient 
incidents  of  Japanese  history. 

THE  ^l-UJI  ,    , 

The  representatives  of  this  uji,  from  the  days  of  its  founder,  Ki  no  Tsunu, 
took  Bf  prominent  share  in  the  empire  ^s  foreign  affairs,  but  served  also  in  the 
capacity  of  provincial  governor  and  commander-in-chief. 


THE  KATSURAGI-C/JZ 

Nintoku 's  Empress,  Iwa,  was  a  daughter  of  the  ancestor  of  this  uji,  Katsuragi 
no  Sotsu,  and  the  latter 's  great-granddaughter,  Hae,  was  the  mother  of  two 
sovereigns,  Kens5  (a.d.  485-487)  and  Ninken  (a.d.  488-498). 


Tobacco  PipH  and  Povcb 
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CHAPTER  XII 
THE  PROTOHISTORIC  SOVEREIGNS., 

The  17th  Sovereign,  Richu a.d.  400-405 

"    18th         "  HanshO ,.,...."    406-41) 

"     19th  "  Inkyo "     412-453 

"    20lh'       "         Anka "    454-456 

".  2l8t         "  Yiirjaji. ,.:...,. *'    467-479 

EICHU'S  REIGN   ■ 

The  prehistoric  era  may  be  said  to  terminate  with  the  accession  of  RichQ. 
Thencofoirth  the  livea  and  reigas  of'  successive  sovereigns ,  ceaae  to  extend  to 
injcredible  lengths,  and  though  the  chronology  adopted  by  thewritera^of  the 
Nihongi  may  not  yet  be  implicitly  accepted,- its  generaJ  accuracy  is  not  opea  to 
dispute.  The  era  of  the  five  sovereigns  standing  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  — 
an  era  of  fifty-nine  years  —  inherited  as  legacies  from  the  immediate  past  a  well- 
furnished  treasury,  a  nation  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  a  firmly  established 
throne/ and  a  satisfactory  state  of  fordgu  relations.  These  coltifortabie  condi- 
tions seem  to  have  exercised  demoralizing  influence.  The  bonds  of  discipline 
grew  slack;  fierce  quarrel^  on  account  ef  women  involved  fratricide  among  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  finally  the  life  of  an  Emperor  was  sacrificed  —  the  only 
instance  of  such  a  catastrophe  in  Japanese  history. 

Immediately  after  Nintoku's  death  this  evil  state  of  affairs  was  inaugurated 
by  Prince  Nakatsu,  younger  brother  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  who  had  not  yet 
assumed  the  sceptre.  Scat  by  the  Crown  Prinee  (RichQ)  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  latter's  nuptials  with  the  lady  Kuro,  a  daughter  of  the  Takenouchi 
family,  Nakatsu  personified  Richu,  debauched  the  girl,  and  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act,  sought  to  take  the  hfe  of  the  man  he  had  betrayed.  It  does 
not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  era  that  the  dcbaucher  found  support  and  was 
enabled  to  hold  his  own  for  a  time,  though  hie  treachery  ultimately  met  with 
-  108 
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its  merited  fate.  At  this  crisis  of  his  life,  RichQ  receiyed  loyal  assistance  from 
a  yoimger  brother,  and  his  gratitude  induced  him  to  confer  on  the  latter  the 
title  of  Crown  Ptince.  In  thus  acting,  Riohu  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  alternative  was  to  bequeath  the  throne  to  a  baby,  but  none  the  less 
he  stands  responsible  for  an  innovation  which  greatly  impaired  the  stability  of 
the  succession.  It  should  be  noted,  as  illustrating  the  influence  of  the  Takeno* 
uchi  family  that,  in  spite  of  the  shame  she  had  suffered,  the  lady  Kuro  became 
the  Emperor's  concubine.  In  fact,  among  the  four  nobles  who  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  during  Richu's  reign,  not  the  least  powerful  were 
Heguri  no  Tsuku  and  Soga  no  Machi.  Moreover,  Bjchu,  as  has  been  stated 
already^  was  a  son  of  I  wa^  a  lady  of  the  same  great  family,  and  his  two  successors, 
Hansh5  and  InkyG,  were  his  brothers  by  the  same  mother. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS 

The  annals  of  Richu's  reign  confirm  a  principle  which  received  its  first 
illustration  when  the  Emperor  KeikO  put  to  death  for  parricide  the  daughter  of 
a  Kmnaso  chief,  thou^  she  had  betrayed  her  father  in  the  interest  of  Keik5 
himself.  Similar  deference  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  led  to  the  execution  of 
Sashihire  in  the  time  of  Ri<ihQ.  A  retainer  of  the  rebellious  Prince  Nakatsu, 
Sasbihire,  assassinated  that  prince  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Mizuha,  who  promised 
large  reward.  But  after  the  deed  had  been  accomplished,  Heguri  no  Tsuku 
advised  his  nephew,  Mizuha,  saying,  "Sashihine  has  killed  his  own  lord  for 
the  sake  of  another,  and  althou^  for  us  he  has  done  a  great  service,  yet  towards 
his  own  lord  his  conduct  has  been  heartless  in  the  extreme."  Sashihire  was 
therefore  put  to  death.  That  this  principle  was  iJways  observed  in  Japan 
cannot  be  asserted,  but  that  it  was  always  respected  is  certain. 

In  Richu  's  reign  there  is  found  the  first  clear  proof  that  tattoohig  was  not 
practised  in  Japan  for  ornamental  purposes.  Tattooing  is  first  mentioned  as  a 
custom  of  the  Yemishi  when  their  country  was  inspected  by  Takenouchi  at 
Keik&'s  orders.  But  in  RichQ's  time  it  was  employed  to  punish  the  muraji  of 
Atsusni,  who  had  joined  the  rebellion  of  Prince  Nakati^n.  Ha  ws^  ^^  inked  '^'  oil 
the  face.  -  It  appears  also,  that  the  same  practioe  had  hitherto  'been  employed  to 
distinguish  horse-keepers,  but  the  custom  was  &ially  abandoned  in  defet^nc^ 
to  an  alleged  revelation  from  Issanagi;  the  deity  of  Awaji,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  by  Richu  to  that  island.  '  In  the  context  of  this  revelation  it  is  noticeable 
that  belief  in  the  malign  influence  of  offended  deities  was  gttning  ground.  Thus, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  sudden  death  of  Princess  Kuro,  the  voice  of  the  wind  was 
heard  to  utter  m3rsterious  words  in  the  "great  void"  immediately  befwe  the 
coming  of  a  messenger  to  announce  the  event,  and  the  Emperor  attributed  the 
calamity  to  the  misconduct  of  an  official  who  had  removed  certain  persons  from 
serving  at  a  shrine. 

The  annals  of  this  reign  are  noteworthy  as  containing  the  earliest  reference 
to  the  compilation  of  books.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  year  a.d.^OS  ''local  record- 
ers were  appointed  fbr  the  first  time  in  the  various  provmces, 'who  rioted  down 
statements  and  conununicated  the  writings  of  the  four  qiMurters."  An  eminent 
critic-^  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston  -*-  regards  this  as  an  anachronisiby  i^nce  the  coming 
of  the  Korean  scholar,  Wani  {vide  mp,),  did  not  take  place  until  tihe  year  405,- 
which  date  probably  preceded  by  many  years  the  appointriaent  of  recorders! 
But  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the  innovation  due  to  Wafti  was,  not  the  art 
of  writing,  but,  in  all  probability,  a  ktrowledge  of  the  Chinese  classics. 


» 
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Another  institution  established  during  this  era  was  a  treasury  (a.d.  405), 
and  the  two  learned  Koreans  who  had  come  from  Paikche  (Kudara)  were 
appointed  to  keep  the  accounts.  A  work  of  later  date  than  the  Chronicles  or 
Records  —  the  Shokmnnrei  —  says  that  in  this  treasury  were  stored  "gold  and 
silver,  jewels,  precious  utensils,  brocade  and  satin,  sarcenet,  rugs  and  mattresses, 
and  the  rare  objects  sent  as  tribute  by  the  various  barbarians." 

^ANSH5 

The  Emperor  Hansho's  short  reign  of  five  years  is  not  remarkable  for 
anything  except  an  indirect  evidence  that  Chinese  customs  were  beginning  to 
be  adopted  at  the  Japanese  Court.  In  the  earliest  eras,  the  ladies  who  en- 
joyed the  sovereign's  favour  were  classed  simply  as  "Empress"  or  "consort. 
But  from  the  days  of  Hansho  we  find  three  ranks  of  concubines. 


INKYO 

Inkyo  was  a  younger  brother  of  his  predecessor,  Hansh5,  as  the  latter  had 
been  of  Hichu.  No  formal  nomination  of  Inkyo  as  Prince  Imperial  had  taken 
place,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  the  sceptre  was  foimd  without  any  legalized 
heir  or  any  son  of  the  deceased  sovereign  to  take  it.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  ministers  held  a  council  and  agreed  to  offer  the  throne  to  Inky5,  the  elder  of 
two  surviving  sons  of  Niutoku.  Inky5  was  suffering  from  a  disease  supposed 
to  be  incurable,  and,  distrusting  his  own  competence,  he  persistently  refused  to 
accept  the  responsibihty .  The  incident  responsible  for  his  ultimate  consent  was 
the  intervention  of  a  concubine,  Onakatsu,  afterwards  Empress.  Under  pretext 
of  carrying  water  for  the  prince  she  entered  his  chamber,  and  when  he  turned 
his  back  on  her  entreaty  that  he  would  comply  with  the  ministers'  desire,  she 
remained  standing  in  the  bitter  cold  of  a  stormy  day  of  January,  until  the  water, 
which  she  had  spilled  over  her  arm,  became  frozen  and  she  f eU  in  a  faint.  Then 
the  prince  yielded.  A  year  later  envoys  were  sent  to  seek  medical  assistance 
in  Korea,  which  was  evidently  regarded  si»  the  home  of  the  healing  science  as 
well  as  of  many  other  arts  borrowed  from  Chinas  A  physician  arrived  froiki 
Sinra,  and  Inkyo 's  malady  was  cured. 

In  this  reign  took  place  a  celebrated  i|icident,  already  referred  to,  when  the 
lineage  of  the  nobles  was  corrected  by  recourse  to  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water. 
But  a  much  larger  space  in  the  annals  id  occupied  with  the  story  of  fin  a£fair, 
important  only  as  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time.  From 
an  early  period  it  had  been  usual  that  Japanese  ladies  .on  festive  occasions 
should  go  through  the  graceful  performance  of ' '  woven  paces  and  waving  hands, " 
which  constituted  dancing,  and,  in  the  era  now.  occupying  our  attention,  there 
prevailed  in  the  highest  circles  a  custom  that  the  danseuse  should  offer  a  makien 
to  the  most  honoured  among  the  guests.  One  winter 's  day,  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  palace,  the  Empress  Onakatsu  danced  to  the  music  of  the  Emperor's  hite. 
Onakatsu  had  a  younger  sister,  Oto,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  the  £knperor, 
fain  to  possess^^the  girl  but  fearful  of  offending  the  Empress,  had  planned  this 
dance  so  that  Onakatsu,  in  compliance  with  the  recognized  usage,  might  be  con* 
strained  to  place  her  sister  at  his  disposal.  It  fell  out  as  Inky5  wished,  but 
there  then  ensued  a  chapter  of  incidents  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
fared  ill.  Again  and  again  the  beautiful  Oto  refused  to  obey  her  soverdgn  'a 
summons,  and  when  at  length,  by  Bn  unworthy  mse,  she  WaS:  induced  to  repair 
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to  ihe  palace,  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  her  an  inmate  of  it  in  defiance 
of  the  Empress '  lealousy .  She  had  to  be  honsed  dsewhere,  and  still  the  Imperial 
lover  was  baffled,  for  he  dared  not  brave  the  elder  sister's  resentment  by  visiting 
the  younger.  Finally  he  took  advantage  of  the  Empress '  confinement  to  pay 
the  long-deferred  visit,  but,  on  learning  of  the  event,  the  outraged  wife  set  fire 
to  the  parturition  house  and  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  ''  Many  years  have 
passed,"  she  is  recorded  to  have  said  to  the  Emperor,  "since  I  first  bound  up  my 
hair  and  beccune  thy  companion  in  the  inner  palace.  It  is  too  cruel  of  thee,  O 
Emperor!  Wherefore  just  on  this  night  when  I  am  in  childbirth  and  hanging 
between  life  and  death,  must  thou  go  to  Fujiwara?"  Inky5  had  the  grace  to 
be  "greatly  shocked"  and  to  "soothe  the  mind  of  the  Empress  with  ^cpla- 
nations, "  but  he  did  not  mend  his  infidelity.  At  Oto  's  request  he  built  a  residence 
for  her  at  Chinu  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Kawachi,  and  thereafter  the 
compilers  of  the  ChronicleSy  with  fine  irony,  confine  th^  record  of  three  consecu- 
tive years'  events  to  a  repetition  of  the  single  phrase,  "the  Emperor  made  a 
progress  to  Chinu." 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  extravagant  to  surmise  that  the  publicity  attending  this 
sovereign's  amours  and  the  atmosphere  of  loose  morality  thus  created  were  in 
part  responsible  for  a  crime  committed  by  his  elder  son,  the  Crown  Prince  Karu. 
Marriage  between  children  of  the  sameiather  had  always  been  permitted  in 
Japan  provided  the  mother  was  different,  but  marriage  between  (diildren  of  the 
^one  mother  was  incest.  Prince  Karu  was  guilty  of  this  offence  with  his  sister, 
Oiratsimie,  and  so  severely  did  the  nation  judge  him  that  he  was  driven  into 
exile  and  finally  obliged  to  conunit  suicide.  With  such  records  is  the  rdgn  of 
Inkyo  associated.  It  is  perplexing  that  the  posthumous  name  chosen  for  him 
by  historians  should  signify  "sincerely  courteous."  Incidentally,  four  facts 
present  themselves  —  that  men  wore  wristbands  and  garters  to  which  grelots 
were  attached;  that  a  high  value  was  set  on  pearls;  that  metal  was  used  for  the 
construction  of  great  men's  gates,  and  that  the  first  earthquake  is  said  to  have 
been  experienced  in  a.d.  416. 

ankO       ■]    '. 

The  records  of  this  sovereign's  reign  make  a  discreditable  page  of  Japanese 
history.  AnkO,  having  ascended  the  throne  after  an  armed  contest  witih  his 
elder  brother,  which  ended  in  the  latter 's  suicide,  desired  to  arrange  a  marriage 
between  his  younger  brother,  Ohatsuse,  and  a  sister  of  his  uncle,  Okusaka.  He 
despatched  Ne  no  Omi,  a  trusted  envoy,  to  confer  with  the  latter,  who  gladly 
consented,  and,  in  token  of  approval,  handed  to  Ne  no  Omi  a  richly  jewelled 
coronet  for  conveyance  to  the  Emperor.  But  Ne  no  Omi,  covetous  of  the  gems, 
secreted  the  coronet,  and  told  the  Emperor  that  Okusaka  had  rejected  the  pro- 
posal with  scorn.  AnkO  took  no  steps  to  investigate  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
It  has  been  already  seen  that  such-  investigations  were  not  customary  in  those 
days.  Soldiers  were  at  once  sent  to  slaughter  Okusaka;  his  wife,  Nakashi,  was 
taken  to  be  the  Emperor's  consort,  and  his  sister,  Hatahi,  was  married  to  Piinoe 
Ohatsuse. 

•  Now,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Okusaka  had  a  son,  Mayuwa,  seven  years  old. 
One  day,  the  Emperor,  having  drunk  heavily,  confessed  to  the  Empress,  Nakashi, 
that  he  entertained  some  apprehension  lest  this  boy  might  one  day  seek  to  avenge 
his  father's  execution.  The  child  overheard  this  remark,  and  creeping  to  the 
side  of  his  step-father,  who  lay  asleep  with  his  head  in  Nakashi 's  lap,  killed  him 
with  his  own  sword.    Such  is  the  tale  narrated  in  the  Chranidea^  and  the  Records. 
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But  its  incredible  features  are  salient.  A  deed  of  the  kind  would  nevar  liave 
been  conceived  or  committed  by  a  child,  and  the  Empress  must  have  been  a 
conniving  party. 

To  what  quarter,  then,  is  the  instigation  to  be  traced?  An  answer  seems  to 
be  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  Prince  Ohatsuse.  Between  this  prince  and  the 
throne  five  lives  intervened;  those 'of  the  Eknpeaor  Anko,  of  the  latter 's  two 
brothers,  Yatsuri  no  Shiro  and  Sakai  iio  Kuro,  both  old^  than  Ohatsuse,  and 
of  two  sons  of  the  late  Emperor  Richu,  Ichinobe  no  Oshiwa  and  Mima.  Every 
one  of  these  was  removed  from  the  scene  in  the  space  of  a  few  da3r8.  Immediate- 
ly after  Anko's  assassination,  Ohatsuse,  simulating  suspicion  of  his  two  elder 
brothers,  killed  the  o-omi,  who  refused  to  give  them  up.  Ohatsuse  then  turned 
his  attention  to  his  grand^uncles,  the  two  sons  of  Richu.  He  sent  a  military 
force  to  destroy  one  of  them  without  any  pretence  of  <^use;  the  other  he  invited 
to  a  himting  expedition  and  treacherously  shot.  If  Ohatsuse  did  not  contrive 
the  murder  of  Ankd^  as  he  contrived  the  deaths  of  all  others  standing  between 
himself  and  the  throne,  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  his  mediory. 

LOYALTY 

These  shocking  incidents  are  not  without  a  relievii^  feature.  _  They  furnished 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  fine  devotion.  When  Prince  Gkusaka  died  for 
a  crime  of  which  he  was  wholly  innocent,  two  of  his  retainers,  Naznwa  no  Hikaga^ 
father  and  son,  committed  suicide  in  vindication  of  his  menxHry.  When  Prinoe 
Sakai  no  Kuro  and  Mayuwa  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  o-ami  Tsubura,  the 
latter  (feliberately  chose  death  rather  than  surrender  the  fugitives.  When 
Prince  Kuro  perished,  Nie-no-Sukune  took  the  corpse  in  his  arms  and  was  burned 
with  it.  When  Prince  Ichinobe  no  Oshiwa  fell  under  the  treacherous  arrow  of 
Prince  Ohatsuse,  one  of  the  former 's  servants  embraced  the  dead  body  and  fell 
into  such  a  paroxysm  of  grief  that  Ohatsuse  ordered  him  to  be  despatched.  And 
during  this  reign  of  Yuryaku,  when  Lord  Otomo  was  killed  in  a  fatal  engs^ment 
with  the  Sinra  troops,  his  henchman,  Tsumaro,  crying,  "My  master  has  fallen; 
what  avails  that  I  alone  should  remain  unhurt?''  threw  himself  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enpmy  and  perished.  Loyalty  to  the  death  characterized  the  Japanese 
in  every  age. 

yPryaku 

I 

This  sovereign  was  the  Ohatsuse  of  whose  unscriipuknis  ambition  so  xauch 
has  just  been  heard.  Some  historians  have  described  him  as  an  austa*e  num, 
but  few  readers  of  his  annals  will  be  disposed  to  ^Kulorse  such  a  lenient  verdict. 
He  ordered  that  a  girl,  whose  only  f auLb  wias  misplaced  affection,  should  have 
her  four  limbs  stretched  on  a  tree  and  be  roastied  to  death;  he  slew  one  of  his 
stewards  at  a  hunt,  because  the  man  did  not  understand  how  to  cut  up  the  naeat 
of  an  animal;  he  removed  a  high  oflScial  —  Tasa,  omi  of  Kibi  —  to  a  distant  post 
in  order  to  possess  himself  ^f  the  man's  wife  (Waka),  and  he  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  killed  so  many  men  and  women  that  the  people  called  him  the 
*'  Emperor  of  great  wickedness."  One  act  of  justice  sta^sds  to  his  credit.  The 
slanderer,  Ne  no  Omi,  who  for  the  sake  of  a  jewelled  coronet  had  caused  the 
death  of  Prince  Okusaka,  as  related  above^  hadthe  temerity  to  wear  the  coronet, 
sixteen  years  subsequently,  when  he  presided  at  a  banquet  given  in  honour  of 
envoys  from  China ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  bauble  having  thus  been  noised  abroad , 
Ne  no  Omi  was  required  to  show  it  at  the  palace.    It  was  inunediately  recognized 
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by  the  EIsaiMreaSy  sister  of  the  ill-starred  prmee«  and  Ne  naOmi,  hdrving  confessed 
his  crime,  was  put  to  death;  all  the  members  of  his  uji  being  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  serfs.  One  moiety  of  them  was  formed  into  a  hereditary  corporation  which 
was  organized  under  the  name  of  Okiisdkabe,  in  memory  of  Prince  Okusaka. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

The  reign  of  YQryaku  is  partially  saved  from  the  reproach  of  selfish  despotism 
by  the  encouragement  given  to  the  arts  and  orafts;  It  has  already  been  related 
that  the  members  of  the  HcUc^^jiy  which  had  been  constituted  originally  wit^ 
artisans  from  China,  gradually  became  dispersed  throughout  the  provinces  and 
were  suffering  somjs  hardships  when  Yuryaku  issued  orders  for  their  reassembly 
and  reorganization.  Subsequently,  the  sovereign  gave  much  encouiii^ment  to 
sericulture,  and,  inspired  doubtless  by  the  legend  of  the  Sun  goddess,  inaugurated 
a  custom  which  thereafter  prevailed  in  Japan  through  all  ages,  the  cultivation 
of  silkworms  by  the  Empress  herself .  At  a  later  date,  leamuig  from  a  Korean 
handicraftsman  (bebito)  —  whose  name*  has  been  handed  down  as  Kwiui'^ia 
Ghiri  —  that  Korea  abounded  in  everts  of  superior  skill,  Yuryaku  eomimssioned 
this  man  to  catry  to  the  King  of  Kudara  <Paikche)  an  auto^aphi  letter  asking 
for  the  services  of  several  of  these  experts.  This  request  was  complied  with, 
and  the  newcomers  were  assigned  dweHings  at  the  village  of  Tsuno  in  YamatO^;^ 
but  as  the  place  proved  unhealthy,  they  were  afterwards  distributed  among 
several  localities. 

It  is  also  recorded  that,  about  this  time,  there  came  from  China  a  man  oaltsd 
An  Kik5,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Wu  sovereigns.  He  settled  in  Jf^ian,  and 
his  son,  Ryu  —  afterwards  nanaed  Shinki  —  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  firrt 
exponent  of  Chinese  pictorial  art  in  JapaiL  In  the  year  a.d.  470,  there  was 
another  anrivial  (A  artisans,  this  time  from  Wu  (China),  including  Weavers  and 
clothiers*  They  landed  in  the  province  of  Settsu,  aood  to  commemorate  theit 
coming  a  road  called  the  ^'Kurensaka"  (Wu  acclivity)  was  constructed  from 
that  port  to  the  Shihatsu  highway*  The  descendants  of  these  immigrants  were 
organized  into  two  hereditary  corporations  (be)  of  :Bilk^clothiers,  the  Asulia  no 
Kinvr^ui-be  and  the  Ise  no  Kinu-nui-be.  Two  years  later  (472),  orders  were 
issued  for  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees  in  all  suitable  provinces,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  previously  reassemibled  members  of  the  Hatoruji  were  once  more 
distributed  to  variooa  localities  with  the  object  of  widening  their  sphere  df  in- 
struction. 

In  the  year  473  a  very  interesting' eveivt  is  recorded.  The  mwaji  of  the 
Hanishi  was  ordered  to  furnish  craftsmiefn  to  mannfaotore  ^'pure  utensils'^  for 
serving  viands  daily  in  the  palace.  These  Hanishi  are  first  spoken  of  as  having 
been  employed  at  the  suggestion  of  Nomi-no-Sukune,  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Suinin  (a.d.  3),  to  make  clay  substitutes  for  the  human  beings  thitherto  inhumed 
at  the  sepulchres  of  notables.  In  response  to  ihxs  order  the  mwraji  summoned 
his  own  tand-be  (private:  hereditary  corporation)  then  located  at  seven,  villi^es 
in  the  provinces  of  Settsu^  Yaxbashiro,  Ise,  Tamba,  Tajima,  and  Inaba.  -  They 
were  organized  into  the  Nie  no  Hanishibey  or  hereditary  c6rp(»*atio]!i  of  potter? 
of  tabie-uten^ls.  Ceramists  had  previously  come  from-  Kudana  (Paikche),  and 
there  cati  be  no  doubt  that  some  progress  was  made  in  the  art  from  the  fifth 
century  onwards.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  si&fficient  ground  for  a  con- 
clusion formed  by  some  historians  that  the  ''pure  utensils"  mentioned  above 
(L  There  were  potters,  saddlers,  bn)dade*wea^er0,.and  interpreta^.] 
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were  of  glazed  pottery.    The  art  of  applying  glaze  to  ceramic  manufactures 
was  not  discovered  until  a  much  later  period. 

RELATIONS  WITH  KOREA 

When  Yuryaku  ascended  the  throne,  Japan  still  enjoyed  her  original  friend- 
ship with  Paikche  (Kudara),  whence  ladies-in-waiting  were  sent  periodically  to 
the  Yamato  Court.  She  also  retain^  her  military  post  at  Mimana  (Inma)  and 
kept  a  governor  there,  but  her  relations  with  Shiragi  (Sinra)  were  somewhat 
strained,  owing  to  harsh  treatment  of  the  latter 's  special  envoys  who  had  come 
to  convey  their  sovereign's  condolences  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Inky5 
(453) .  From  the  time  of  YQryaku  's  accession,  Shiragi  ceased  altogether  to  send 
the  usual  gifts  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  In  the  year  463,  YQryaku,  desiring  to 
possess  himself  of  the  wife  of  a  high  official,  Tasa,  sent  him  to  be  governor  of 
Mimana,  and  in  his  absence  debauched  the  lady.  Tasa,  learning  how  he  had 
been  dishonoured,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  sought  Ikid  of  the  Shiragi 
people.  Then  Yuryaku,  with  characteristic  refinement  of  cruelty,  ordered 
Tasa's  son,  Oto,  to  lead  a  force  against  his  father.  Oto  seemingly  complied,  but, 
on  reaching  the  peninsula,  opened  communication  with  his  father,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  while  Tasa  should  hold  Imna,  breaking  ofiF  all  relations  with  Japan, 
Gto  should  adopt  a  similar  course  with  regard  to  Paikche.  This  plot  was 
frustrated  by  Oto 's  wife,  Kusu,  a  woman  too  patriotic  to  connive  at  treason  in 
any  circumstances.  She  killed  her  husband,  and  the  Court  of  Yamato  was 
informed  of  these  events. 

From  that  time,  however,  Japan's  hold  upon  the  peninsula  was  shaken. 
Yuryaku  sent  four  expeditions  thither,  but  they  accomplished  nothing  per- 
manent. The  power  of  Koma  in  the  north  increased  steadily,  and  it  had  the 
support  of  Chiiaa.  Yuryaku 's  attempts  to  establish  close  relations  with  the 
latter  — the  Sung  were  then  on  the  throne  —  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  a 
desire  to  isolate  Korea.  He  failed,  and  ultimately  Kudara  was  overrun  by 
Koma,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  Japan 
lost  her  paramount  status  in  Korea  because  of  Yuryaku 's  illicit  pasaon  for  the 
wife  of  one  of  Jus  subjects. 

CHRONOLOGY 

The  first  absolute  agreement  between  the  dates  given  in  Japanese  history  and 
those  given  in  Korean  occurs  in  this  reign,  namely,  the  year  A.i).  475.  The 
severest  critics  therefore  consent  to  admit  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Japanese 
annals  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifth  century. 

« 

TREASURIES 

In  the  record  of  Richu's  reign,  brief  mention  has  been  made  of  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  Government  treasury.  In  early  days,  when  religious  rites  and 
administrative  functions  were  not  differentiated,  articles  needed  for  both  pur- 
poses were  kept  in  the  same  store,  under  the  charge  of  the  Irmbe-^ji.  But  as 
the  Court  grew  richer,  owing  to  receipt  of  domestic  taxes  and  foreign  **  tribute," 
the  necessity  of  establishing  separate  treasuries,  was  felt  and  a  *'  domestic  store'* 
(Uchi'kura)  was  formed  during  Richii's  reign,  the  Koreans,  Achi  and  Wani,  be- 
ing appointed  to  keep  the  accounts.  In  YQryaku 's  time  a  third  treasury  had  to 
be  added,  owing  to  greatly  increased  production  of  textile  fabrics  and  other 
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manufactureB.  This  was  called  the  Okura^  a  term  still  applied  to  the  Imperial 
treasury,  and  there  were  thxis  three  stores,  Okura,  Udii^kura,  and  Imi*kura, 
Soga  no  Machi  was  placed  in  supreme  charge  of  all  three,  and  the  power  of  the 
Soga  family  grew  proportionately. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS 

It  is  observable  that  at  this  epoch  the  sovereigns  of  Japan  had  not  yet  begun 
to  affect  the  sacred  seclusion  which,  in  later  ages,  became  characteristic  of  thenL 
It  is  true  that,  after  ascending  the  throne,  they  no  longer  led  their  troops  in  war, 
though  they  did  so  as  Imperial  princes.  But  in  other  respects  they  lived  the 
lives  of  ordinary  men  —  joining  in  the  chase,  taking  part  in  banquets,  and  mix- 
ing freely  with  the  people.  As  illustrating  this  last  fact  a  strange  incident  may 
be  cited.  One  day  the  Emperor  Yuryaku  visited  the  place  where  some  carpen- 
ters were  at  work  and  observed  that  one  of  them.  Mane,  in  shaping  timber  with 
an  axe,  used  a  stone  for  ruler  but  never  touched  it  with  the  axe.  '*Dost  thou 
never  make  a  mistake  and  strike  the  stone?''  asked  the  monarch.  ''I  never 
make  a  mistake,"  replied  the  carpenter.  Then,  to  disturb  the  man's  sang-froid^ 
Yuryaku  caused  the  ladies-in-waiting  (uneme)  to  dance,  wearing  only  waist- 
cloths.  Mane  watched  the  spectacle  for  a  while,  and  on  resuming  his  work,  his 
accuracy  of  aim  was  momentarily  at  fault.  The  Emperor  rebuked  him  for 
having  made  an  unwarranted  boast  and  handed  him  over  to  the  monono-be  for 
execution.  After  the  unfortunate  man  had  been  led  away,  one  of  his  comrades 
chanted  an  impromptu  couplet  lamenting  his  fate,  whereat  the  Emperor,  relent- 
ing, bade  a  messenger  gallop  off  on  "  a  black  horse  of  Kai "  to  stay  the  execution. 
The  mandate  of  mercy  arrived  just  in  time,  and  when  Mane 's  bonds  were  loosed, 
he,  too,  improvised  a  verse: — 

"Black  as  the  night 
"Was  the  horae  of  Kai. 
"Had  they  m^ted  to 
"Saddle  him,  my  life  were  lost 
"O,  horse  of  Kai!" 

The  whole  incident  is  full  of  instruction.  A  sovereign  concerning  himself 
about  trivialities  as  petty  as  this  pretext  on  which  he  sends  a  man  to  death;  the 
shameful  indignity  put  upon  the  ladies-in-waiting  to  minister  to  a  momentary 
whim;  the  composition  of  poetry  by  common  carpenters,  and  the  ride  for  life 
on  a  horse  which  there  is  not  time  to  saddle.  It  is  an  instructive  picture  of  the 
ways  of  Ydryaku  's  Court. 

In  truth,  this  couplet-composing  proclivity  is  one  of  the  strangest  features  of 
the  Yamato  race  as  portrayed  in  the  pages  of  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles, 
From  the  time  when  the  fierce  Kami,  Susanoo,  put  his  thoughts  into  verse  as 
he  sought  for  a  place  to  celebrate  his  marriage,  great  crises  and  little  crises  in 
the  careers  of  men  and  women  respectively  inspire  couplets.  We  find  an  Emper- 
or addressing  an  ode  to  a  dragon-fly  which  avenges  him  on  a  gad-fly;  we  find  a 
prince  reciting  impromptu  stanzas  while  he  lays  siege  to  the  place  whither  his 
brother  has  fled  for  refuge;  we  find  a  heartbroken  lady  singing  a  verselet  as  for 
the  last  time  she  ties  the  garters  of  her  lord  going  to  his  death,  and  we  fiind  a 
sovereign  corresponding  in  verse  with  his  consort  whose  consent  to  his  own 
dishonour  he  seeks  to  win. 

Yet  in  the  lives  of  all  these  men  and  women  of  old,  there  are  not  many  other 
traces  of  corresponding  refinement  or  romance.    We  are  constrained  to  con- 
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on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  slew  him  mercilessly  on  the  moor  of  Kaya.  Oshiwa 
had  two  sons,  Oke  and  Woke,  mere  children  at  the  time  of  their  father's  murder. 
They  fled,  imder  the  care  of  Omi,  a  muraji^  who,  with  his  son,  Adahiko,  secreted- 
them  in  the  remote  province  of  Inaba.  Omi  ultimately  committed  suicide  in 
order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  capture  and  interrogation  under  torture,  and  the  two 
little  princes,  still  accompanied  by  Adahiko,  calling  themselves  "the  urchins  of 
Tamba,"  became  menials  in  the  service  of  the  obito  of  the  Shijimi  granaries  in 
the  province  of  Harima. 

Twenty-four  years  had  been  passed  in  that  seclusion  when  it  chanced  that 
Odate,  governor  of  the  province,  visited  the  obito  on  an  occasion  when  the 
latter  was  holding  a  revel  to  celebrate  the  building  of  a  new  house.  It  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  two  princes  to  act  as  torch-bearers,  the  lowest  r61e  that  could  be 
assigned  to  them,  and  the  younger  counselled  his  brother  that  the  time  had  oome 
i  to  declare  themselves,  for  death  was  preferable  to  such  a  life.  Tradition  says 
:  that,  being  invited  to  dance  "when  the  night  had  become  profound,  when  the 
revel  was  at  its  height  and  when  every  one  else  had  danced  in  turn, "  the  Prince 
Woke,  accompanying  his  movements  with  verses  extemporized  for  the  occasion, 
danced  so  gracefully  that  the  governor  twice  asked  him  to  continue,  and  at  length 
he  announced  the  rank  and  lineage  of  his  brother  and  himself.  The  governor, 
astonished,  "made  repeated  obeisance  to  the  youths,  built  a  palace  for  their 
temporary  accommodation,  and  going  up  to  the  capital,  disclosed  the  whole 
affair  to  the  Emperor,  who  expressed  profound  satisfaction." 

Oke,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  made  Prince  Imperial,  and  should  have 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Seinei,  a  few  months  later.  Arguing,  how- 
ever, that  to  his  younger  brother.  Woke,  it  was  entirely  due  that  they  had 
emerged  from  a  state  of  abject  misery,  Oke  announced  his  determination  to 
cede  the  honour  to  Woke,  who,  in  turn,  decUned  to  take  precedence  of  his  elder 
brother.  This  dispute  of  mutual  deference  continued  for  a  whole  year,  during  a 
part  of  which  time  the  administration  was  carried  on  by  Princess  Awo,  elder 
sister  of  Woke.  At  length  the  latter  yielded  and  assumed  the  sceptre.  His 
first  care  was  to  collect  the  bones  of  his  father,  Prince  Oshiwa,  who  had  been 
murdered  and  buried  unceremoniously  on  the  moor  of  Kaya  in  Omi  province. 
It  was  long  before  the  place  of  interment  could  be  discovered,  but  at  length  an 
old  woman  served  as  guide,  and  the  bones  of  the  prince  were  found  mingled  in 
inextricable  confusion  with  those  of  his  loyal  vassal,  Nakacbiko,  who  had  shared 
his  fate. 

The  ethics  of  that  r^note  age  are  illustrated  vividly  in  this  page  of  tiie 
record,  A  double  sepulchre  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  murdered  prince  and 
his  faithful  follower  and  the  old  woman  who  had  pointed  out  the  place  of  their 
unhonoured  grave  was  given  a'  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  a  rope  with  a 
bell  attached  being  stretched  between  the  two  residences  to  serve  as  a  support 
for  her  infirm  feet  and  as  a  means  of  announcing  her  coming  when  she  visited 
the  palace.  But  the  same  benevolent  sovereign  who  directed  these  gracious 
doings  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  demolishing  the  tomb  and  scatterii^ 
to  the  winds  of  heaven  the  bones  of  the  Emperor  Yuryaku,  under  whose  hand 
Prince  Oshiwa  had  fallen. 

^  THE  VENDETTA 

In  coimexion  with  this,  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  the  vendetta  has 
to  be  notfed.  Its  first  practical  application  is  g^ierally  referred  to  the  act  of  the 
boy-prince,  Mayuwa,  who  stabbed  his  father's  slayer,  the  Emperor  Ank5  (a.d. 
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456) .  But  the  details  of  Anko  's  fate  are  involved  in  some  mystery,  and  it  ia  not 
until  the  time  (a.d.  486)  of  Kens5  that  we  find  a  definite  enunciation  of  the 
Confucian  doctrine,  afterwards  rigidly  obeyed  in  Japan,  '*  A  man  should  not  live 
under  the  same  heaven  with  his  father's  enemy,"  History  alleges  that,  by  his 
brother's  counsels,  the  Emperor  Kenso  was  induced  to  abandon  his. intention  of 
desecrating  Yuryaku's  tomb,  but  the  condition,  of  the  tomb  to-day  suggests 
that  these  counsels  were  not  entirely  effective. 

BANQUETS      ' 

The  annals  of.  this  epoch  refer  more  than  once  tO:  banquets  at  the  palace. 
Towards  the  close  of  Seinei  's  reign  we  read  of  ^'  a  national  drinking-festival  which 
lasted  five  days,"  and  when  Kenso  ascended  the  throne  he  ''went  to  the  park, 
where  he  held  revel  by  the  winding  streams,"  the  high  officials  in  great  numbers 
being  his  guests.  On  this  latter  occ&sion  the  ministers  are  said  to  have  ^'  uttered 
reiterated  cries  of  ^bamai'  "\  which  has  ccmie  into  vogue  once  more  in  modern 
times  as  the  equivalent  of ''hurrah." 

THE  EMPEROR  NINKEN 

The  twenty-fourth  sovereign,  Ninken,  was  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers, 
Oke  and  Woke,  whose  escape  from  the  murderous  ambition  of  the  Emperor 
Yuryaku  and  their  ultimate  restoration  to  princely  rank  have  been  already 
described.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  younger  brother, 
and  occupied  it  for  ten  years  of  a  most  uneventful  reign.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  tannera  were  invited  from  Korea  to  improVe  the  process  followed  in  Japan, 
the  records  contain  nothing  worthy  of  attention.  One  incident,  however,  de- 
serves to  be  noted  as  showing  the  paramount  importance  attached  in  those 
early  days  to  all  the  formalities  of  etiquette.  The  Empress  dowager  committed 
suicide,  dreading  lest  she  should  be  put  to  death  for  a  breach  of  politehess 
committed  towards  Ninken  during  the  life  of  his  i^decessor,  Eens5.  At  a 
banquet  in  the  palace  she  had  twice  neglected  to  kneel  when  presenting,  first,  a 
knife  and,  secondly,  a  cup  of  wine  jbQ^Ni^ken,  then  Prince  Imperial.  It  has 
already  been  related  that  the  Empress  Onakatsu,  consoi^  of  Inkyo,  wfts-digposed 
to  inflict  the  death  penalty  on  a  high  official  who  had  slighted  her  unwittingly 
prior  to  her  husband's  accession.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  differences  oif 
rank  received  most  rigid  recognition  in  early  Japan. 

THE  EMPEROR  MURETSU 

This  sovereign  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  predecessor,  Ninken.  According  to 
the  Chronicles,  his  reign  opened  with  a  rebellion  by  the  great  Heguri  family,! 
whose  representative,  Matori,  attempted  to  usurp  the  Imperial  dignify  whije 
his  son,  Shibi,  defiantly  wooed  and  won  for  himself  the  object  of  the  Empeyor  !s 
affections.  Matori  had  been  Yuryaku's  minister,  and  hJs  power  as  well  as  liis 
family  influence  were  very  great,  but  the  military  nobles  adhered  to  the  sove- 
reign's cause  and  the  Heguri  Were  annihilated.  In  the  Records  this  event  is 
attributed  to  the  reign  of  Seinei  in  a  much  abbreviated  form,  but  the  account 
g^ven  in  the  Chronicles  commancfa  the  greater  credence.  The  Chronicles ^ 
however^  represent  Muxetsu  aa  a  monster  of  cifuelty^  tbo.Nero  of  Japanese 
[^  Bof^sai,  mei^  literally  **  ten  thousand  year?,''  and.  thus  cocreq^oods  to  8m».] 
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history,  who  plucked  out  men's  nails  and  made  th^m  dig  up  yams  with  their 
mutilated  fingers;  who  pulled  out  people's  hair;- who  made  them  ascend  trees 
which  were  then  cut  down,  and  who  perpetrated  other  hideous  excesses.  Here 
again  the  Records,  as  well 'as  other  ancient  authorities  are  absolutely  silent,  and 
the  story  in  the  Chronicles  has  attracted  keen  analyses  by  modern  histori- 
ographerst  Their  almost  unanimous  conclusion  is  that  the  annals  of  King  Multa 
of  Kudara  have  been  confused  with  those  of  the  Emperor  Muretsu.  This 
Korean  sovereign,  contemporary  with  Muretsu,  committed  all  kinds  of  atrocities 
and  was  finally  deposed  by  his  people.  There  are  evidences  that  the  compilers 
of  the  Chronicles  drew  largely  on  the  pages  of  Korean  writers,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  accidental  intermixing  such  as  that  suggested  by  the  critics 
in  this  case. 

KEITAI 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Muretsu  left  the  throne  without  any  successor 
in  the  direct  line  of  descent,  and  for  the  first  tim^  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire,  it  became  necessary  for  the  great  officials  to  make  a  selection  among 
the  scions  of  the  remote  Imperial  families.  Their  choice  fell  primarily  on  the 
representative  of  the  fifth  generation  of  the  Emperor  Chuai's  descendants. 
But  as  their  method  of  announcing  their  decision  was  to  despatch  a  strong 
force  of  armed  troops  to  the  provincial  residence  of  the  chosen  man,  he  naturally 
misinterpreted  the  demonstratiou  and  sought  safety  in  fiight.  Then  the  :a-onit 
and  the  o-muraji  turned  to  Prince  Odo,  fifth  in  descent  from  the  Emperor  Ojin 
on  his  father's  side  and  eighth  in  descent  from  the  Emperor  Suinin  on  his 
mother's.  Arako,  head  of  the  horse-keepers,  had  secretly  informed  the  prince 
of  the  ministers'  intentions,  and  thus  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  military  force 
inspired  no  alarm  in  Odo's  bosom*  He  did,  indeied,  show  seemly  hesitation, 
but  finally  he  accepted  the  insi^a  and  ascended  .the  throne,  confirming  all  the 
high  dignitaries  of  State  in  their  previous  offices.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
domestic  affairs  his  reign  ytas  uneventful^  but  the  empire's  relations  with  Korea 
continued  to  be  much  di^turbed^  as  will  be  presently  explained. 

ANKA* 

The  Emperor  Keitai  had  a  largefamily,  but  only  one  son  was  by  the  Empress, 
and  as  he  was  too  young  to  ascend  the  throne  immediately  after  his  father 's 
death,  he  was  preceded  by  his  two  brothers,  Ankan  and  Senkwa,  sons  of  the 
senior  concubine.  This  complication  seems  to  have  caused  some  difficulty,  for 
whereas  Keitai  died  in  531,  Ankan 's  reign  did  not  commence  until  634.  The 
most  noteworthy  feature  of  his  era  was  the  establishment  of  State  granaries  in 
great  numbers,  a  proof  that  the  Imperial  power  found  large  extension  throughout 
the  provinces.  In  connexion  with  this,  the  d-muraji,  Kanamura,  i^  quoted  as 
having  laid  downi  by  coinmand  of  the  Emperor,  the  following  important  doctrine, 
"Of  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil,  there  is  no  part  whicli  is  not  a  royal  grant  in 
fee;  under  the  wide  heavens  there  is  no  place  which  is  not  toyal  territory."  The 
annals  show,  also,  that  the  custom  of  accepting  tracts  of  land  or  other  property 
in  expiation  of  offences  was  obtaining  increased  vo^e. 


I    I   I 


SENKWA  ! 

Senkwa  was  the  younger  brother  of  Ankto.    He  reigned  only  three  years 
and  the  period  of  his  sway  was  uneventful,  if  we  except  the  growth  of  complica- 
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tions  with  Korea>  and  the  storing  of' large  quantities  of  grain  in  Tsukushi,  as  a 
"provision  against  extraordinary  occasions,"  and  "for  the  cordial  entertainment 
of  our  good  guests^'  from  "the  countries  beyond  the  sea." 

I 

.     RELATIONS  WITH  KOREA 

With  whatever  scepticism  the  details  of  the  Ehnpress  Jingo's  expedition  be 
regarded,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  at  a  very  early  date,  Japan  effected 
lodgement  on  the  south  coast  of  Korea  at  Mimana,  and  established  there  a 
permanent  station  (chinju-fu)  which  was  governed  by  one  of  her  own  officials. 
It  is  also  apparent  that,  during  several  centuries^  the  eminent  military  strength 
of  Yamato  received  practical  recognition  from  the  principalities  into  which  the 
peninsula  was  divided;  that  they  sent  to  the  Court  of  Japan  annual  presents 
which  partook  of  the  nature  of  tribute,  and  that  they  treated  her  suggestions, 
for  the  most  part,  with  deferential  attention.  This  state  of  affairs  received  a 
rude  shock  in  the  days  of  Yuryaku,  when  that  sovereign,  in  order  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  wife  of  a  high  official  named  Tasa,  sent  the  latter  to  distant  Mimana 
as  governor,  and  seized  the  lady  in  his  absence.  Tasa  revolted,  and  from  that 
time  Japan's  position  in  Uje- peninsula  was  compromised.  The  Koreans  per- 
ceived that  her  strength  might  be  pferalyxed  by  the  sins  of  her  sovereigns  and 
the  disaffection  of  her  soldiers.  Shiragi  (Sinra) ,  whose  frontier  was  conterminous 
with  that  of  the  Japanese  settlement  on  the  north,  had  always  been  restive  in  the 
proximity  of  a  foreign  aggressor.  From  the  time  of  Yuryaku 's  accession  she 
ceased  to  convey  the  usual  tokens  of  respect  to  the  Yamato  Court,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Koma  as  an  ally  in  the  day  of 
retribution. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  Korea  was  then  divided  into  three  principali- 
ties: Shiragi  in  the  south  and  east;  Kudara  in  the  centre  and  west,  with  its 
capital  at  the  modem  Seoul,  and  Koma  in  the  north,  having  Pyong-yang  for 
chief  citjc.  This  last  had  recently  pushed  its  frontier  into  Manchuria  as  far  as  the 
Liao  River,  and  was  already  beginning  to  project  its  shadow  over  the  southern 
regions  of  the  peninsula,  destined  ultimately  to  fall  altogether  under  its  sway; 
In  response  to  Shhfagi  's  4Arertures,  the  King  of  Koma  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
assist  in  protecting  that  principality  against  any  retahatory  essay  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  in  Mimana.  ■  But  the  men  of  Shiragi,  betrayed  into  imagining 
that  these  soldiers  were  destined  to  be  the  van  of  an  invading  army,  massacred 
them,  and  besought  Japanese  succour  against  Koma 's  vengeance.  The  Japanese 
acceded,  and  Shiragi  was  saved  for  a  time,  but  at  the  cost  of  incurring,  for  herself 
and  for  Japan  alike,  the  lasting  enmity  of  Koma.  Shiragi  appears  to  have 
concluded,  however,  that  she  had  more  to  fear  from  Koma  than  from  Japan) 
for  she  still  withheld  her  tribute  to  the  latter,  and  invaded  the  territory  of  Kudara, 
which  had  always  maintained  most  friendly  relations  with  Yamato.  The  Em- 
perOT  YQryaku  sent  two  expeditions  to  punish  this  contumacy^  but  the  result 
being  inconclusive,  he  resolved  to  take  the  exceptional  step  of  personally  leading 
an  army  to  the  peninsula. 

This  design,  which,  had  it  matured,  might  have  radically  changed  the  history 
of  the  Far  East,  was  ehecked  by  an  oracle,  and  Yuryaku  appointed  three  of  his 
powerful  nobles  to  go  in  his  stead.  The  Shiragi  men  folight  with  desperate 
tenacity.  One  Wing  of  tlifeir  army  was  broken,  but  the  other  held  its  ground, 
and  two  of  the  Japanese  generate  fell  in  essaying  to  dislodge  it.  Neither  side 
could  claim  a  decisive  victory,  but  both  were  too  nluch  exhausted  to  renew  the 
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combat.-  This  was  not  the  liniit  of  Jape's  mig^fortimes*  A  feud  broke  oat 
amoug  the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  and  one  of  them>  Oiwa,  shot  his  comrade 
as  they  were  en  route  for  the  Court  of  the  Kudara  monarch,  who  bad  invited 
them  in  the  hope  of  composing  their  dissension^,  since  the  existence  of  his  own 
kingdom  depended  on  Japan's  intervention  between  Koma  and  Shiragi. 

Owing  to  this  feud  among  her  generals,  Japan's  hold  on  Mimana  became 
more  precarious  than  ever  while  her  prestige  in  the  peninsula  deqiined  percept- 
ibly. Nevertheless  her  great  miUtary  name  still  retained  much  of  its  potency, 
'f  hus,  ten  years  later  (a.d.  477),  when  the  King  of  Koma  invaded  Kudara  and 
held  the  land  at  his  mercy,  he  declined  to  follow  his  general^'  counsels  of  ex- 
termination in  deference  to  Kudara 's  long  friendship  with  Yamato.  *  It  is  related 
that,  after  this  disaster,  the  Japanese  Emperor  gave  the  town  of  Ung-chhon 
(Japanese,  Kumanari)  to  the  renmant  of  the  Kudara  people,  and  the  latter 's 
capital  was  then  transferred  from  its  old  site  in  the  centre  of.  tjae  peninsula  —  a 
place  no  longer  tenable  —  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mimana,  Thenceforth 
Yuryaku  aided  Kudara  zealously.  He  not  only  despatched  a  force  of  five 
hundred  men  to  guard  the  palace  of  the  King,  but  also  sent  (480)  a  flotilla  of 
war-vessels  to  attack  Koma  from  the  west  coast.  The  issue  of  this  attempt  is 
not  recorded,  and  the  silence  of  the  annals  may  be  oo^strued  as  indicating 
failure.  Koma  maintained  at  that  epoch  relations  of  intimate  friendship  with 
the  powerful  Chinese  dynasty  of  the  Eastern  Wei,  and  Yuryaku 's  essays  against 
such  a  combination  were  futile,  though  he  prosecuted  them  with  considerable 
vigour. 

After  his  death  the  efficiency  of  Japan's  operations  in  Korea  was  greatly 
impaired  by  factors  hitherto  happily  unknown  in  her  foreign  affairs — ^treason 
and  corruption.  Lord  Oiwa,  whose  shooting  of  his  fellow  general,  Karako,  has 
already  been  noted,  retained  his  post  as  governor  of  Mimana  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  then  (487),  ambitious  of  wider  sway,  opened  relations  with  Koma  for 
the  joint  invasion  of  Kudara,  in  order  that  he  himself  might^ascend  the  throne 
of  the  latter^  A  desperate  struggle  ensued.  Several  battles  were  fought,  in  all 
of  which  the  victory  is  historically  assigned  to  Oiwa,  but  if  h©  really  did  achiave 
a^y  success,  it  was  purely  ephemeral,  for  be  ultim^.tely  abandoned  the  campaign 
and  returned  to  Japan,  giving  another  shock  to  his  country  !b  w&mng  reputation 
in,  the  peninsula.  If  the  Yamato  Court  took  any  steps  to  pimish  this  act  of 
lawless  ambition,  there  is  no  record  in  that  sense.  The  event  occurred  in  the 
last  year  of  Kenso's  reign,  and  neither  that  monarch  nor  hi^  successor,  Ninken, 
seems  to  have  devoted  any  special  attention  to  Korean  affairs. 

Nothing  notable  took  place  until  509,  when  Keitai  was  on  the  throne.  In 
that  year,  a  section  of  the  Kudara  people,  who,  in  477,  had  been  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  Koma  invaders  and  had  taken  refuge  within  the  Japanese  domin- 
ion of  Mimana,  were  restored  to  their  homes  with  Japanese  co-operation  and 
with  renewal  of  the  friendly  relations  which  had  long  existed  between  the  Courts 
of  Yamato  an^^  Kudara.  Three. years  later  (512),  Kudara  preferred  a  singular 
request.  She  asked  that  four  regions,  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Yamato 
domain  of  Mimana,  should  be  handed  over  to  her,  apparently  as  an  act  of  pure 
benevolence,  Japan  consented.  There  is  no  explanation  of  her  complaisance 
except  that  she  deemed  it  wise  policy  to  strengthen  Kudara  against  the  growing 
might  of  Shiragi,  Yamato 's  perennial  foe.  The  two  officials:  by  whose  advice 
the  throne  made  this  sacrifice  were  the  5-wtwcyi,  Kaaiiftmura,  lapd  the  governor 
of  Mimana,  an  omi  called  Oshiyama.  They  went  down  in  the  pages  of  history 
as  corrupt  statesmen  who,  in  consideration  of  bribes  f i:om  the  Kuqiikra  Court, 
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surrendered  territory  which  Japan  had  won  by  force  of  arms  and  held  for  five 
oenturies. 

In  the  following  year  (513)  the  Kudara  Court  again  utilized  the  services  of 
Oshiyama  to  procure  possession  of  another  district,.  Inmn  (Japanese,  Komom), 
which  lay  on  the  northeast  frontier  of  Mimana.  Kudara  falsely  represented 
that  this  region  had  been  wrested  from  her  by  Habe,  one  of  the  petty  principali- 
ties in  the  peninsula,  and  the  Yamato  Court,  acting  at  the  counsels  of  the  same 
^muroji  (Kanamura)  who  had  previously  espoused  Kudara 's  cause,  credited 
Kudara's  story.  This  proved  an  ill-judged  policy.  It  is  true  that  Japan's 
prestige  in  the  peninsula  received  signal  recognition  on  the  occasion  of  promulgat- 
ing the  Imperial  decree  which  sanctioned  the  transfer  of  the  disputed  territory. 
All  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  Kudara,  Shiragi,  and  Habe,  were  required  to.send 
envoys  to  the  Yamato  Court  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  rescript  read,  and 
thus  Japan's  pre-eminence  was  constructively  acknowledged;  But  her  order 
provoked  keen  resentment  in  Shiragi  and  Habe.  The  general  whom  she  sent 
with  five  hundred  warships  to  ^cort  the  Kudara  envoys  was  igaominiously 
defeated  by  the  men  of  Habe,  while  Shiragi  seized  the  opportunity  to  invade 
Mimana  and  to  occupy  a  large  area  of  its  territory. 

For  several  years  the  Yamato  Court  made  no  attempt  to  re-assert  itself,  but 
in  527  an  expedition  of  unprecedented  magnitude  was  organized.  It  consisted 
of  sixty  thousand  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Keno  no  Omi,  and  its  object 
was  to  chastise  Shiragi  and  to  re-establish  Mimana  in  its  original  integrity.  But 
here  an  unforeseeable  obstacle  presented  itself.  For  all  communication  with  the 
Korean  peninsula,  Tsukushi  (Kyushu)  was  an  indispensable  basis,  and  it 
happened  that,  just  at  this  time,  Kyiishu  had  for  ruler  {rniyatsuko)  a  nobleman 
called  Iwai,  who  is  said  to  have  long  entertained  treasonable  designs.  A  knowl- 
edge of  his  mood  was  conveyed  to  Shiragi,  and  tempting  proposals  were  made 
to  him  from  that  place  conditionally  on  his  frustrating  the  expedition  under  Keno 
no  Omi.  Iwai  thereupon  occupied  the  fpur  provinces  of  Higo,  Hizen,  Bungo, 
and  Buzen^  thus  effectually  placing  his  hand  on  the  neck  of  the  communications 
with  Korea  and  preventing  the  embarkation  of  Keno  no  Omi's  army.  He^ 
established  a  pseudo-Court  in  Tsukushi  and  there  gave  audience  to  trihuto- 
bearing  envoys  from  Koma,  Kudara  ^ad  Shiragi,  ' 

For  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth,  this  rebel  remained  mtaster  of  the  situation, 
but,  in  A.D.  528,  the  o-murajiy  Arakahi,  crushed  him  after  a  desperate  conflict 
in  the  province  of  Chikugo.^  Iwai  effected  his  escape  to  Buzen  and  died  by  his 
own  hand  in  a  secluded  valley.  Although,  however,  this  formidable  rebellioa 
was  thus  successfully  quelled,  the  great  expedition  did  not  mature.  Keno,  its 
intended  leader,  did  indeed  proceed  to  Mimana  and  assume  there  the  duties  oi 
governor,  but  he  proved  at  once  arrogant  and  incompetent,  employing  to  an 
extravagant  degree  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water,  so  that  many  innocent  people 
suffered  fatally,  and  putting  to  death  children  of  mixed  Korean  and  Japanese 
parentage  instead  of  encouraging  unions  which  would  have  tended  to  bring  the 
two  countries  closer  together. 

In  all  her  relations  with  Korea  at  this  epoch,  Japan  showed  more  loyalty 

than  sagacity.    She  was  invanably  ready  to  accede  to  proposals  from  her  old 

friend,  Kudara,  and  the  latter,  taking  astute  advantage  of  this  mood,  secured 

»  ■  •  . 

[^  In  the  Chikugo  Fudoki  a  minute  description  is  given  of  Iwai's  sepulchre,  built  during 
his  lifetime  but  presumably  never  occupied  by  his  body.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  tomb 
was  a  number  of  stone  images,  severed  representing  grave-guards,  and  one  group  being  ap- 
parently designed  to  represent  Ihe  judicial  trial  of  a  poacher.].  ■ 

i 
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her  endorsement  of  territorial  transfers  which  brought  to  the  Yamato  Court 
nothing  but  the  enmity  of  Kudara's  rivals.  By  these  errors  of  statesmanship 
itnd  by  the  misgovemment  of  officials  like  Kerio,  conditions  were  created  which, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  proved  ultimately  fatal  to  Japan  'e  sway  in  the  peninsula. 
Meanwhile,  every  student  of  Japanese  ancient  annals  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
the. large  space  devoted  to  recording  her  relations  with  Korea.  As  the  eminent 
historian,  Rai  Sanyo,  esiid  in  later  times,  her  soldiens  were  wearied  by  constant 
;eampaigns  oversea,  and  her  agriculturists  were  exhausted  by  frequent  requisi- 
tions for  supplies.  During  the  epoch  of  Jing5  and  Ojin,  Japan  was  palpably 
inferior  to  her  peninsular  neighbour  in  civilization,  in  wealth,  and  in  population. 
But  in  one  respect  the  superiority  was  largely  on  her  side;  namely,  in  the  quality 
of  her  soldiers.  Therefore,'  she  utilized  her  military  strength  for  campaigns 
which  cost  comparatively  little  and  produced  much*  The  peninsula,,  at  that 
time,  verified  the  term  commonly  applied  to  it,  Uchi-tsvrimyakey  or  the  "  Granary 
of  the  Home-land.*'  But  as  the  material  development  of  Japan  and  her  civiliza- 
tion progressed,  she  stood  constantly  to  lose  more  and  gain  less  by  despatching 
expeditions  to  a  land  which  squandered  niuoh  of  its  resourses  on  internecine 
quarrels  and  was  deteriorating  by  comparison.  The  task  of  maintaining  M imana 
and  succouring  Kudara  then  became  an  obligation  of  prestige  which  gradually 
ceased  to  interest  the  nation.  -  * 

FINANCE     . 

In  the  period  now  under  consideration  nd  system  of  land  taxation  had  yet 
come  into  existence.  The  requirements  of  the  Court  were  met  by  the  produce 
of  the  mi-agata  (Imperial  domains),  and  rice  for  public  use  was  grown  in  the 
miyake  districts,  being  there  stored  and  devoted  to  the  administrative  needs  of 
the  region.  Occasionally  the  contents  of  several  miyake  werfe  collected  into  one 
district,  as,  for  example,  when  (a;d.  536)  the  Emperor  Senkwa  ordered  a  con- 
centration of  foodstuffs  in  TsukuShi.  The  miyake  were  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  as  were  also  a  number  of  hereditary  corporations  (6e),  whose  members 
discharged  duties,  from  building  and  repairmg  palaces  —  no  light  task,  seeing 
that  the  site  of  the  palace  was  changed  with  each  change  of  occupant  —  to 
sericulture,  weaving,  tailoring,  cooking,  and  arts  and  handicrafts  of  all  descrip- 
tion's, each  be  exercising  its  own  function  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
being  superintended  by  its  own  head-mdn  (obito  or  atae): 

Any  insufficiency  in  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  sovereign's  own  people 
was  made  good  by  levying  on  the  tom^^no-miyatstiko^  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
wias  no  annual  tax  regularly  imposed  on  the  people  in  general,  though  universal 
requisitions  were  occasionally  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  public 
works,  festivals  or  military  operations.  Hence  when  it  is  said  that  the  Emperor 
Nintoku  remitted  all  taxes  for  the  space  of  three  years  until  the  people 's  burdens 
were  lightened,  reference  is  made  only  to  the  be  and  tomobe  belonging  to  the 
Throne  itself.  Doubtless  this  special  feature  of  Yamato  finance  was  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  all  the  land  and  all  the  people,  except  those  appertain- 
ing to  the  Crown,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  wji,  without  whose  co-operation 
"no  general  fiscal  measure  could  be  adopted.  When  recourse  to  the  nation  at 
large  was  necessitated  to  meet  some  exceptional  purpose,  orders  had  to  be  given, 
first,  to  the  o-omi  and  o-muraji;  next,  by  these  to  the  Kami  of  the  several  d-uji; 
then,  by  the  latter  to  the  Kami  of  the  various  ko-ujij  and,  finally,  by  these  last 
to  every  household. 

The  machinery  was  thorough,  but  to  set  it  in  motion  required  an  efifort  which 
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coBEEtituted  an  automatio  obstacle  to  extortion.  The  lands  and  people  of  the 
uji  were  governed  by  the  Emperor  but  were  not  directly  controlled  by  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  refuse  a  requisition  made  by  the  Throne  was  counted  contumeli* 
ous  and  liable  to  punishment.  Thus  when  (a.d.  534)  the  Emperor  Ankan 
desired  to  include  a  certain  area  of  arable  land  in  a  miyake  established  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  the  name  of  the  Ehnpress,  and  when  Ajihari,  suzerain 
(atae)  of  the  region,  sought  to  evade  the  requisition  by  misrepresenting  the 
quality  of  the  land,  he  was  Psprimanded  and  had  to  make  atonement  by  surren- 
dering a  portion  of  his  private  property.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
as  the  population*  increased  and  as  uncultivated  areas  grew  less  frequent,  the 
arbitrary  establishment  of  koshiro  or  of*  nosAiro  became  more  and  more  irksome, 
and.  the  pagies  of  history  indicate  that  from  the  time  of  Keitai  (a.d.  607-531) 
this  pra.ctice  was  gradui^ly  abandoned. 

CRIMINAL  LAW 

Although  the  use  of  the  ideographic  script  became  well  known  from  the 
fifth  century,  everything  goes  to  show  that  no  written  law  existed  at  that  time, 
or,  indeed,  for  many  years  afterwards.  Neither  are  there  any  traces  of  Korean 
or  Chinese  influence  in  this  realm.  Custom  prescribed  punishments,  and  the 
solemnity  of  a  judicial  trial  found  no  better  representative  than  the  boiling-water 
ordeal.  If  a  man  took,  oath  to  the  deities  of  his  innocence  and  was  prepared  to 
thrust  his  arm  into  boiling  mud  or  water,  or  to  lay  a  red-hot  axe  on  the  palm  of 
his  hand^  he  was  held  to  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements.  The  familiar 
Occidental  doctrine,  *'the  King  can  do  no  wrong,"  received  imperative  recogni- 
tion in  Japan,  and  seems  to  have  been  extended  to  the  Crown  Prince  also.  There 
were  no  other  exemptions.  If  a  man  committed  a  crime,  punishment  extended 
to  every  member  of  his  family.  Otf  the  other  hand,  offences  might  generally 
be  expiated  by  presenting  lands  or  other  valuables  to  the  Throne.  As  for  the 
duty  of  OTeeuting  sentences,  it  devolved  on  the  mononohe,  who  may  be  described 
as  the  military  corporation/  Death  or  exile  were,  common  forms  Of  pimishment, 
but  degradation  was  still  more  frequent.  It  often  meant  that  a  family,  noble 
and  opulent  to-day,  saw  all  its  memlpers  handed  over  to-morrow  to  be  the  serfs 
or  slaves  of  some  uji  in  whose  fee  they  were  enrolled  to  serve  thenceforth,  them- 
selves and  their  children,  thi-otigh  all  generations  in  some  menial  position,  —  it 
might  be  as  sepulchre-guards,  it  might  be  as  scullions. 

Tattooing  on  the  face  was  another  form  of  penally.  The  first  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  a.d.  400  when  Richti  condemned* the  muraji,  Bamako,  to  be  thus 
branded,  but  whether  the  practice  oripnated  then  or  dated  from  an  earlier 
period,  the  annuls  do  not  show.  It  was  variously  called  hitae-kizamu  (slicing 
the  brow),  me-saku  (splitting  the  eyes),  and  so  on,  but  these  terms  signified 
nothing  worse  than  tattooing  on  ttie  forehead  or  round  the  eyes.  The  Emperor 
Richti  deemed  that  such  notoriety  was  sufficient  penalty  for  high  treason,  but 
Ytiryaku  inflicted  tattooing  on  a  ^an  whose  dog  had  killed  one  of  his  Majesty 's 
fowls. 

De»th  at  the  stake  appears  to  have  been  very  uncommon.  This  terrible 
foirm  of  punishment  seems  to  have  been  revived  by  Yuryaku.-  He  caused  it  to 
be  indicted  on. one  of  the  ladies-iik-waiting  and  her  paraimour,  who  had  forestalled 
him  in  the  girl 's  affections.  The  first  instance  is  mentioned  ill  the  annals  of  the 
Empress  Jingo,  but  the  victim  was  a  Korean  and  the  incident  happened  in  war. 
To  Yuryaku  was  reserved  the  infamy  of  employing  such  a  penalty  in  the  case 
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of  a  woman.  Highly  placed  personages  were  often  allowed  to  expiate  an  ofEence 
by  performing  the  religious  rite  of  harai  (purification),  the  offender  defraying 
all  expenses. 

ARCHITECTURE 

As  Chinese  literature  became  familiar  and  as.the  arts  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
and  Korea  were  imported  into  Japan,  the  latter 's  customs  naturally  underwent 
some  changes.  This  was  noticeable  in  the  case  of  architecture.  Lofty  buildings, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  partially  subterranean 
muro.  The  annals  make  no  special  reference  to  the  authors  of  this  innovation, 
but  it  is  mentioned  that  among  the  descendants  of  the  Chinese,  Achi,  and  the 
Korean,  Tsuka,  there  were  men  who  practised  carpentry.  Apparently,  the 
fashion  of  high  buildings  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Anko  when  (a,d.  456) 
the  term  ro  or  takadono  (lofty  edifice)  is,  for  the  first  time,  applied  to  the  palace  of 
Anko  in  Yamato.  A  few  years  later  (468),  we  find  mention  of  two  carpenters,^ 
Tsuguno  and  Mita,  who,  especially  the  latter,  were  famous  experts  in  Korean 
architecture,  and  who  received  orders  from  Yuryaku  to  erect .  high  buildings. 
It  appears  further  that  silk  curtains  {isumuQirkaki)  came  into  use  in  this  age  for 
partitioning  rooms,  and  that  a  species  of  straw  mat  {UjAsyrgorno)  served  for  carpet 
when  people  were  hunting,  travelling,  or  campaigning. 


SHIPS 

Occasional  references  have  been  made  already  to  the  art  of  shipbuilding  in 
Japan,  and  the  facts  elicited  may  be  summed  up  very  briefly.  They  are  that 
the  first  instance  of  naming  a  ship  is  recorded  in  the  year  a.d.  274,  when  the 
Karano  (one  hundred  feet  long)  was  built  to  order  of  the  Emperor  Ojin  by  the 
carpenters  of  Izu  promontory,  which  place  was  famed  ior  skill  in  this  respect; 
that  the  general  method  of  building  was  to  hollow  out  tree-trunks,^  and  that  the 
arrival  of  naval  architects  from  Shiragi  (a.d.  300)  inaugurated  a  superior  method 
of  construction,  differing  little  from  that  employed  in  later  ages.  . . 

VEHICLES 

A  palanquin  (koshi)  used  by  the  Emperor  Oji^  (a.d.  270^310)  was  preserved 
in  the  Kyoto  palace  until  the  year  1219,  when  a  conflagration  consumed  it. 
The  records  give  no  description  of  it,  but  they  say  that  Yuryaku  and  his  Empress 
returned  from  a  hunting  expedition  on  a  cart  {kuruma),  i^nd  tradition  relates 
that  a  man  named  Isa,  a  descendant  in  the  ei^th  generation  of  the  Emperor 
Sujin,  built  a  covered  cart  which  was  the  very  one  used  by  Yuryaku.  It  is, 
indeed,  more  than  probable  that  a  vehicle  which  had  been  in  use  in  China  for  a 
long  time  must  have  become  famiUar  to  the  Japanese  at  an  early  epoch. 

MiJDICAL  ART 

For  relief  in  sickness  supplication  to  the  gods  and  the  performance  of  religious 
rites  were  chiefly  relied  on.    But  it  is  alleged  ^  that  medicines  for  internal  and 

[1  It  should  be  remembered  that  as  all  Japaiaese  edifices  were  made  of  timber,  the  carpenter 
and  the  architect  were  one  and  the  same.] 

[*  Such  dug-outs  were  named  maruki-bunef  a  distinguishing  term  which  proves  that  some 
other  method  of  building  was  also  employed.] 

P  By  the  Nihan  Bummei  Shiryctku.] 
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external  use  were  in  existence  and  that  recourse  to  thermal  springs  was  common- 
ly practised  from  remote  times. 

PICTORIAL  ART 

While  Yuryaku  was  on  the  throne,  Korea  and  China  sent  pictorial  experts  to 
Japan.  The  Korean  was  named  Isuraka,  and  the  Chinese,  Shinki.  The  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  Emperor  Wen  of  the  Wei  dynasty.  His 
work  attracted  much  attention  in  the  reign  of  Muretsu,  who  bestowed  on  him 
the  uji  title  of  Ooka  no  Obito.  His  descendants  practised  their  art  with  success 
in  Japan,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tenchi  (668-671)  they  were  dis- 
tinguished as  Yamato  no  eshi  (painters  of  Yamato). 

POETRY 

If  we  credit  the  annals,  the  composition  of  poetry  conmienced  in  the  earliest 
ages  and  was  developed  independently  of  foreign  influences.  From  the  sov- 
ereign down  to  the  lowest  subject,  everyone  composed  verses.  These  were  not 
rhymed;  the  structure  of  the  Japanese  language  does  not  lend  itself  to  rhyme. 
Their  differentiation  from  prose  consisted  solely  in  the  numerical  regularity  of 
the  syllables  in  consecutive  lines;  the  alternation  of  phrases  of  five  and  seven 
syllables  each.  A  tanka  (short  song)  consisted  of  thirty-one  syllables  arranged 
thus,  5,  7,  5,  7,  and  7;  and  a  naga-via  (long  song)  consisted  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  lines,  all  fulfilling  the  same  conditions  as  to  number  of  sy]lables  and 
alternation  of  phrases.  No  parallel  to  this  kind  of  versification  has  been  found 
yet  in  the  literature  of  any  other  nation.  The  Chronicles  and  the  Records 
abound  with  tanka  and  naga^uiaf  many  of  which  have  been  ascribed  by  skeptics 
to  an  age  not  very  remote  from  the  time  when  those  books  were  compiled.  But 
the  Japanese  themselves  think  differently.  They  connect  the  poems  directly 
with  the  events  that  inspired  them.  Further  reference  to  the  subject  will  be 
made  hereafter.  Here  it  \^11  suffice  to  note  that  the  composing  of  such  verselets 
was  a  feature  of  every  age  in  Japan. 

UTA-OAKI 

A  favourite  pastime  during  the  early  historic  period  was  known  as  uta-gaki 
or  uta-kai.  In  cities,  in  the  country,  in  fields,  and  on  hills,  youths  and  maidens 
assembled  in  springtime  or  in  autumn  and  enj  oyed  themselves  by  singing  and  dan- 
cing. Promises  of  marriage  were  exchanged,  the  man  sending  some  gifts  as  a 
token,  and  the  woman,  if  her  father  or  elder  brother  approved,  despatching  her 
head-ornament  {oshiki  no  tamakatsura)  to  her  lover.  On  the  wedding  day  it  was 
customary  for  the  bride  to  present  "table-articles"  (tsukue-shiro)  to  the  bride- 
groom in  the  form  of  food  and  drink.  There  were  places  specially  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  tda-gaki  —  Tsukuba  Mountain  in  Hitachi,  Kijima-yama 
in  Hizen,  and  Utagaki-yama  in  Settsu.  Sometimes  men  of  noble  birth  took  part 
in  this  pastime,  but  it  was  usually  confined  to  the  lower  middle  classes.  The 
great  festival  of  bon-odori,  which  will  be  spoken  of  by  and  by,  is  said  to  be  an 
outgrowth  of  the  uta-gaki. 

SUPERSTITIONS 

No  influences  of  Alien  character  affected  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Japanese 
during  the  period  we  a)*e  now  considering  (fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries). 
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The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  time  Vas  a  belief  m  the  supernatural 
power  of  reptiles  and  animals.  This  credulity  was  not  limited  to  the  uneducated 
masses.  The  Throne  itself  shared  it.  Yuryaku,  having  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  incarnated  form  of  the  Kami  of  Mimoro  Mountain,  was  shown  a  serpent 
seventy  feet  long.  In  the  same  year  a  group  of  snakes  harrassed  a  man  who  was 
reclaiming  a  marsh,  so  that  he  had  to  take  arms  against  them  and  enter  into  a 
compact  of  hmitations  and  of  shrine  building.  Other  records  of  maleficent 
deities  in  serpent  shape  were  current,  and  monkeys  and  dragons  inspired  similar 
terror.  Of  this  superstition  there  was  bom  an  evil  custom,  th6  sacrifice  of 
human  beings  to  appease  the  hostile  spirits.  The  Kami  of  Chtisaii  in  Mimasaka 
province  was  believed  to  be  a  giant  ape,  and  the  Kami  of  K5ya,  a  big  reptile. 
The  people  of  these  two  districts  took  it  in  turn  to  offer  a  girl  at  the  shrines  of 
those  Kamif  and  in  the  province  of  Hida  another  colossal  monkey  was  similarly 
appeased.    There  were  further  cases  of  extravagant  superstition. 

.  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

» 

Of  the  development  of  sericulture  and  of  the  arts  of  weaving  and  ceramics 
In  this  era  enough  has  already  been  written;  but,  as  showing  the  growth  of  re- 
finement, it  may  be  noted  that  among  the  articles  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
Ytlryaku  were  a  silk  hat  and  a  sashihay  or  round  fan  with  a  long  handle.  The 
colour  of  the  fan  was  purple,  and  it  is  said  to  have  b^en  hung  up  as  an  ornament 
in  the  palace.    ' 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT 

The  original  form  of  government  under  the  Yamato  seems  to  have  been 
feudal.  The  heads  of  uji  were  practically  feudal  chiefs.  Even  orders  from  the 
Throne  had  to  pass  through  the  uji  no  Kami  in  order  to  reach  the  people.  But 
from  the  time  of  Nintoku  (313-349)  to  that  of  Yuryaku  (457-479),  the  Court 
wielded  much  power,  and  the  greatest  among  the  uji  chiefs  found  no  opportunity 
to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  *s  jights.  Gradually,  however, 
and  mainly  owing  to  the  intrusion  of  love  affairs  or  of  lust,  the  Imperial  house- 
hold fell  into  disorder,  which  prompted  the  revolt  of  Heguri,  the  o-omi  of  the 
Kwobetsu  (Imperial  families) ;  a  revolt  subdued  by  the  loyalty  of  the  o-muraji 
of  the  Shimbetsu  {Kami  families). 

From  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Muretsu  (499-506),  direct  heirs  to  succeed 
to  the  sceptre  were  wanting  in  more  thadi  one  instance,  and  a  unique  opportunity 
thus  offered  for  traitrous  essays.  There  was  none.  Men's  minds  were  still 
deeply  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  by  the  Tenjin  alone  might  the  Throne 
be  occupied.  But  with  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  (a.d.  552),  that. conviction 
received  a  shock.  That  the  Buddha  directed  and  controlled  man's  destiny  was 
a  doctrine  inconsistent  with  the  traditional  faith  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
"son  of  heaven."  Hence  from  the  sixth  century  the  prestige  of  the  Crown 
began  to  decline,  and  the  puissance  of.  the  great  uji  grew  to  exceed  that  of  the 
sovereign.  During  a  short  period  (645-670)  the  authority  of  the  Throne  wa8 
reasserted,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  Tang  systems  of  China;  but  thereafter 
the  great  Fujiwara-t^/i  became  paramount  and  practically  administered  the 
empire. 

For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  an  intelligent  sequence  of  conception,  there  is 
evidently  much  importance  in  determining  whether,  in  remote  antiquity,  the 
prevailing  system  was  feudal^  or  prefectural,  or  a  naixtujre  of  hotiu    Unfortimat^ 
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ly  the  materials  for  accurate  differmtiaticm  are  wanting.  Much  depends  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  functions  discharged  by  the  kuni-ruh-miyatsuko,  who  were 
hereditary  officials,  and  the  kuni-no-isukcLsa  (or  kokushi)  who  were  appointed  by 
the  Throne.  The  closest  research  fails  to  elucidate  these  things  with  absolute 
clearness.  It  is  not  known  even  at  what,  date  the  office  of  kokushi  was  estabUshed. 
The  first  mention  of  these  officials  is  made  in  the  year  a.d.  374,  during  the 
reign  of  Nintoku,  but  there  caii  be  little  doubt  that  they  had  existed  from  an 
earlier  date.  They  were,  however,  few  in  number,  whereas  the  miyat^ko  werfe 
numerous,  and  this  comparison  probably  furnishes  a  tolerably  just  basis  for 
estimating  the  respective  prevalence  of  the  prefectural  and  the  feudal  systems. 
In  short,  the  method  of  government  inaugurated  at  the  foundation  of  the 
empire  appears  to  have  been  essentially  feudal  in  practice,  though  theoretically 
no  such  term  was  recognized;  and  at  a  later  period  ■—  apparently  about  the  time 
of  Nintoku  —  when  the  power  of  the  hereditary  miycUsuko  threatened  to  grow 
inconveniently  formidable,  the  device  of  reasserting  the  Throne's  authority  by 
appointing  t«nporary  provincial  governors  was  resorted  to,  so  that  the  pre- 
fectural organization  came  into  existence  side  by  side  with  the  feudal,  and  the 
administration  preserved  this  dual  form  until  the  midkile  of  the  sevenih  century. 
There  will  be  occasion  to  refer  to  the  matter  again  at  a  later  date. 

ANNALS  OP  THE  UJI 

It  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Japanese  history  that  some 
knowledge  should  be  acquired  of  the  annals  of  the  great  uji. 

From  the  time  of  Nintoku  (a.d.  313-399)  until  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
(a.d.  552),  there  were  four  uji  whose  chiefs  participated  conspicuously  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  The  first  was  that  of  Heguri.  It  belonged  to  the 
Imperial  class  (Kwobetsu)  and  was  descended  from  the  celebrated  Takenouchi- 
no-Sukune.  In  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Muretsu  (499-506),  the  chief  of  this 
tyi  attempted  to  usurp  the  throne  and  was  crushed.  The  second  was  the 
Otomo.  This  uji  belonged  to  the  Kami  class  (Shimbetsu)  and  had  for  ancestor 
Michi  no  Omi,  the  most  distinguished  general  in  the  service  of  the  first  Emperor 
Jimmu.  The  chiefs  of  the  Otomo-uji  filled  the  post  of  general  from  age  to  age, 
and  its  members  guarded  the  palace  gates.  During  the  reign  of  Yuryaku  the 
office  of  o^muraji  was  bestowed  upon  Moroya,  then  chief  of  this  uji,  and  the 
influence  he  wielded  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  an  Imperial  rescript 
where  it  is  said  that  *^the  tami-be  of  the  ^-muraji  fill  the  country."  His  son, 
Kanamura,  succeeded  him.  By  his  sword  the  rebellion  of  Heguri  no  Matori 
was  quelled,  and  by  his  advice  Keitai  was  called  to  the  Throne.  He  served  also 
under  Ankan,  Senkwa,  and  Kimmei,  but  the  miscarriage  of  Japan's  relations 
with  Korea  was  attributed  to  him,,  and  the  title  of  o-rrmraji  was  not  conferred 
on  any  of  his  descendants. 

The  uji  of  Mononobe  next  calls  for  notice.  '^ Monono-be*'  literally  signifies, 
when  expanded,  a  group  {be)  of  soldiers  (tsuwamono).  In  later  times  a  warrior 
in  Japan  was  called  mono-no-fu  (or  bushi),  which  is  written  with  the  ideographs 
mono^.  This  uji  also  belonged  to  the  Kami  class,  and  its  progenitor  was 
Umashimade,  who  surrendered  Yamato  to  Jimmu  on  the  ground  of  consan- 
guinity. Thenceforth  the  members  of  the  uji  formed  the  Imperial  guards 
(vchi'tsurmononobe)  and  its  chiefs  commanded  them.  Among  all  the  uji  of  the 
Kami  class  the  Mononobe  and  the  Otomo  ranked  first,  and  after  the  latter 's 
failure  in  connexion  with  Korea,  the  Mononobe  stood  alone.    During  the  reign 
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of  YQryaku,  the  uji'a  chief  became  6-muni/t,  as  did  ioB  grandson,  Okoehi,  and 
the  latter 's  bob,  Moriya,  was  destroyed  by  the  J-omi,  Sc^  no  Umako,  in  the 
tumult  on  the  accesciion  of  Sushuo  (a.d.  688). 

The  fourth  of  the  great  uji  was  the  Soga,  descended  from  Takenoucbi-no- 
Sukune.  After  the  ruin  of  the  Heguri,  this  vji  stood  iiA  the  bead  of  all  the 
Imperial  class.  In  the  reign  of  Seokwa  (536-530),  Iname,  chief  of  the  Soga, 
was  appointed  ii-omi,  and  his  son,  Umako,  who  held  the  same  rank,  occupies  an 
important  place  in  connexion  with  the  introduction  of  Buddhism.  It  will  be 
observed  that  among  these  four  ^ji,  Heguri  and  Soga  served  as  civil  officials  and 
Otomo  and  Mononobe  as  mihtary. 

There  are  aJso  three  other  u^  whkh  figure  prominently  on  the  stage  of 
Japanese  history.  They  are  the  Nakolomi,  the  Itnibe,  and  the  Kume.  The  ■ 
Nakatomi  discharged  the  fuocticms  of  religious  supplication  and  divinaticHk, 
standing,  for  those  purposes,  between  {.Naka)  the  Throne  asd  the  deities.  The 
Imibe  had  charge  of  everything  relatii^  to  religious  festivals;  an  office  which 
required  that  they  should  abstain  {imi  auru)  from  all  things  unclean.  :  The 
Kume  were  descended  from  Amatsu  Kume  no  Mikoto,  and  their  duties  were 
to  act  as  chamberlains  and  as  guards  of  the  Court._ 

Finally,  there  was  the  Oga-uji,  descended  from  Okuoinushi,  which  makes  the 
eighth  of  the  great  uji.  From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Jimmu  to  that  of  the 
Empress  Suiko  (a.d.  593-628),  the  nobles  who  served  in  ministerial  capacitiefi 
numbered  forty  and  of  that  total  the  Mononobe  furnished  sixteen;  the  Otomo, 
six;  the  d-omi  houses  (i.e.  the  ^wSbetott),  nine;  the  Imibe,  one;  the  Nakatomi, 
six;  and  the  Oga,  two.  Thus,  the  military  uji  of  Mononobe  and  Otomo  gave  to 
the  State  twenty-two  ministers  out  of  forty  during  a  space  of  some  twelve 
centuries. 
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FROM  THE  29TH  TO  THE  36TH  SOVEREIGN 

The2Wh  Sovereign,  Kimmei a.d.  640-671 

"  30th  "  BidatBU "  572-585 

"  31st  "  Y6mei "  686-587. 

*'  32nd  "         Sushuo "  688-592 

"  33rd  "  Suiko "  593-628 

"  34lh  "  Jorad "  629-641 

"  35th  "         KC^oku "  642-645 

The  seven  reigns  —  five  Emperors  and  two  Empresses  — commencing  with 
the  Emperor  Kimmei  and  ending  with  the  Empress  KOgyoku,  covered  a  period 
of  105  years,  from  540  to  645,  and  are  memorable  on  three  accounts :  the  introduc- 
tion of  Buddhism;  the  usurpation  of  the  great  vji,  and  the  loss  of  Japan's 
possessions  in  Korea. 

THE  INTEODUCTION  OF  BUDDHISM 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ming  of  the  Hou-Han  dyiyisty,  in  the  year 
A.D.  65,  a  mission  was  sent  from  China  to  procure  the  Buddhist  Sutras  as  well  as 
some  teachers  of  the  Indian  faith.  More  than  three  centuries  elapsed  before, 
in  the  year  372,  the  creed  obtained  a  footing  in  Korea;  and  not  for  another 
century  and  a  half  did  it  find  its  way  (522)  to  Japan.  It  encountered  no  ob- 
stacles in  Korea,  The  animistic  belief  of  the  early  Koreans  has  never  been  clearly 
Btudied,  but  whatever  its  exact  nature  may  have  been,  it  certainly  evinced  no 
bigotry  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  faith,  for  within  three  years  of  the  arriral 
of  the  first  image  of  Sakiya  Muni  in  Koma,  two  large  monasteries  had  been 
built,  and  the  King  and  his  Court  were  all  converts. 

No  such  reception  awiuted  Buddhism  in  Japan  when,  in  522,  a  Chinese  bonse, 
Shiba  Tachito,  arrived,  erected  a  temple  on  the  Sakata  plain  in  Yaraato,  en- 
shrined an  image  of  Buddha  there,  and  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  faith. 
At  that  time,  Wu,  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Liang  dynasty  in  China,  was  employ- 
ing all  his  influence  to  popularize  the  Indian  creed.  Tradition  says  that  Shiba 
Tachito  came  from  Liang,  and  in  all  probability  he  took  the  overland  route  vid 
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the  Korean  peninsula,  but  the  facts  are  obscure.  No  sensible  impression  seems 
to  have  been  produced  in  Japan  by  this  essay.  Buddhisi6  was  made  known  to 
a  few,  but  the  Japanese  showed  no  disposition  to  worship  a  foreign  god.  Twenty- 
three  years  later  (545),  the  subject  attracted  attention  again.  Song  Wang 
Myong,  King  of  Kudara,  menaced  by  a  crushing  attack  on  the  part  of  Koma 
and  Shiragi  in  co-operation,  made  an  image  of  the  Buddha,  sixteen  feet  high, 
and  petitioned  the  Court  of  Yamato  in  the  sense  that  as  all  good  things  were 
promised  in  the  sequel  of  such  an  effort,  protection  should  be  extended  to  him 
by  Japan.  Tradition  says  that  although  Buddhism  had  not  yet  secured  a  foot- 
ing in  Yamato,  this  image  must  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  many  similar 
objects  subsequently  set  up  in  Japanese  temples. 

Nevertheless,  a.d.  652  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  date  of  Buddhism's  intro- 
duction into  Japan.  In  that  year  the  same  King  of  Kudara  presented  direct 
to  the  Yamato  Court  a  copper  image  of  Buddha  plated  with  gol<^;  several 
canopies  (tengai),  and  some  volumes  of  the  sacred  books,  by  the  hands  of  Tori 
Shichi  (Korean  pronunciation,  Nori  Sachhi)  and  others.  The  envoys  carried 
also  a  memorial  which  said:  ''^This  doctrine  is,  among  all,  most  excellent. 
But  it  is  diflftcult  to  explain  and  difficult  to  understand.  Even  the  Duke  Chou 
and  Confucius  did  not  uttainto  comprehension.  It  ceax  produce  fortune  and 
retribution,  immeasurable,  illimitable.  It  can  transform  a  man  into  a  B6dhi. 
Imagine  a  treasure  capable  of  satisfying  all  desires  in  proportion  as  it  is  used. 
Such  a  treasure  is  this  wonderful  doctrine.  Every  earnest  supplication  is 
fulfilled  and  nothing  is  wanting.  Moreover,  from  farthest  India  to  the  three 
Han,  all  have  embraced  the  doctrine,  and  there  is  none  that  does  not  receive  it 
with  reverbnce  wherever  it  is  preached.  Therefore  thy  servant,  Myong,  in  all 
sincerity,  sends  his  retainer,  Nori  Sachhi,  to  transmit  it  to  the  Imperial  country, 
that  it  may  be  diffused  abroad  throughout  the  home  provinces,^  so  as  to  fulfil 
the  recorded  saying  of  the  Buddha,  'My  law  shall  spread  to  the  East.'"  *  It 
is  highly  probable  that  in  the  effort  to  win  the  YamaAo  Court  to  Buddhism, 
King  Myong  was  influenced  as  much  by. political  a^  by  moral  motives.  He 
sought  to  use  the  foreign  faith  as  a  link  to  bind  Japan  to  his  country,  so  that  he 
might  count  on  his  oversea  neighbour 's  powerful  aid  against  the  attacks  of  Koma 
and  Shiragi. 

A  more  interesting  question,  however,  is  the  aspect  tinder  which  the  new 
faith  presented  itself  to  the  Japanese  when  it  first  arrive^  among  them  as  a  rival 
of  Shinto  and  CSnfucianism,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  form  in  which  it 
became  known  at  the  outset  was.  the  Hinayana,  or  Exoteric,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Mahay  ana,  or  Esoteric.  But  how  did  the  Japanese  converts  reconcile 
its  acceptance  with  their  allegiance  to  the  traditional  faitb,  Shinto?  The  clearest 
available  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in  a  book  called  Taishiden  Hochu, 
where,  in  reply  to  a  query  from  his  father,  Yomei,  who  professed  inability  to 
believe  foreign  doctrines  at  variance  with  those  handed  down  from  the  age 
of  the  Kami,  Prince  Shotoku  is  recorded  to  have. replied: — 

Your  Majesty  has  considered  only  one  aspect  of  the  matter.  I  am  young  and  ignorant, 
but  I  have  carefully  studied  the  teachings  of  Confucius  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Kami.  I  fina 
that  there  is  a  plain  distinction.  Shinto ^  since  its  roots  spring  from  tbe-Kami^  came  into  exist- 
ence simultaneously^  with  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  thus  expounds  the  origin  of  human 
beings.  Confucianism,  being  a  system  of  moral  principles,  is  coev^  with  the  people  and  deals 
with  the  middle  stage  c^  humanity.    Buddhism,  the  fruit  6f  principles,  arode  when  the  human 

[^  That  is  to  say,  the  Kinai,  or  five  i>rovinces,  oil  which  Yamato  is  the  centre.} 
[*  The  memorial  is  held  by  some  critics  to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity,  though  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Chronicles  may  have  inserted  it  in  good  faith.] 
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intelleet  matured.  It  explains  the  last  stage  of  man.  To  like  or  dislike  Buddhism  without 
any  reason  is  simply  an  mdividual  prejudice.  Heaven  commands  us  to  obey  reason.  The 
indiTidual  cannot  contend  against  heaven.  Recognizing  that  impossibility,  nevertheless  to 
rely  on  the  individual  is  not  the  act  of  a  wise  man  or  an  intelligent.  Whether  the  Emperor 
desire  to  encourage  this  creed  is  a  matter  within  lus  own  will.  Should  he  desire  to  reject  it, 
let  him  do  so;  it  will  arise  one  generation  later.  Should  he  desire  to  adopt  it.  let  him  do  so;  it 
will  arise  one  generation  earlier.  A  generation  is  as  one  moment  in  heaven  s  eyes.  Heaven 
is  eternal.  The  Emperor  *s  reign  is  limited  to  a  generation ;  heaven  is  boundless  and  illimitable. 
How  can  the  Emperor  struggle  against  heaven/  How  can  heaven  be  concerned  about  a  loss 
of  time? 

The  eminent  modern  Japanese  historiographer,  Dr.  Ariga,  is  disposed  to 
regard  the  above  as  the  composition  of  some  one  of  later  date  than  the  illustrious 
ShOtoku,  but  he  considers  that  it  rightly  represents  the  relation  assigned  to  the 
three  doctrines  by  the  Japanese  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  **  Shinto 
teaiches  about  the  origin  of  the  country  but  does  not  deal  with  the  present  or  the 
future.  Confucianism  discusses  the  present  and  has  no  concern  with  the  past 
or  the  future.  Buddhism,  alone,  preaches  about  the  future.  That  life  ends  with 
the  present  cannot  be  believed  by  all.  Many  men  think  of  the  future,  and  it 
was  therefore  inevitable  that  many  should  embrace  Buddhism." 

But  at  the  moment  when  the  memorial  of  King  Myong  was  presented  to  the 
Eknperor  Kimmei,  the  latter  was  unprepared  to  make  a  definite  reply.  The 
image,  indeed,  he  found  to  be  full  of  dignity,  but  he  left  his  ministers  to  decide 
whether  it  riiouid  be  worshipped  or  not.  A  division  of  opinion  resulted.  The 
a-oj»i,  Iname,  of  the  Soga  family,  advised  that,  as  Buddhism  had  won  worship 
from  all  the  nations  on  the  West,  Japan  should  not  be  singular.  But  the  5- 
muraji,  Okoshi,  of  the  Mononohe^^jiy  and  Kamako,  muraji  of  the  Nakatomi-uji, 
counselled  that  to  bow  down  to  foreign  deities  would  be  to  incur  the  anger  of  the 
national  gods.  In  a  word,  the  civil  officials  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
Indian  creed;  the  militM*y  and  ecclesiastical  officials  opposed  it.  That  the  head 
of  the  MoYumobC'UJi  should  have  adopted  this  attitude  was  natural:  it  is  always 
the  disposition  of  soldiers  to  be  conservative,  and  that  is  notably  true  of  the 
Japanese  soldier  (ftwsAi) .  In  the  case  of  the  Ndkaiomiy  also,  we  have  to  remember 
that  they  were,  in  a  sense,  the  guardians  of  the  Shinio  ceremonials:  thus,  their 
aversion  to  the  acceptance  of  a  strange  faith  is  explained. 

What  is  to  be  said,  however,  of  the  apparently  radical  policy  of  the  Soga 
chief?  Why  should  he  have  advocated  so  readily  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
creed?  There  are  two  apparent  reasons.  One  is  that  the  Hata  and  Aya  groups 
of  Korean  and  Chinese  artisans  were  imder  the  control  of  the  Soga-tyi,  and  that 
the  latter  were  therefore  disposed  to  welcome  all  innovations  coming  from  the 
Asiatic  continent.  The  other  is  that  between  the  o-muraji  of  the  Kami  class 
(ShimbetBu)  and  the  o^omi  of  the  Imperial  class  (Kwobetsu)  there  had  existed  for 
some  time  a  political  rivalry  which  began  to  be  acute  at  about  the  period  of  the 
coming  of  Buddhism,  and  which  was  destined  to  culminate,  forty  years  later, 
in  a  great  catastrophe.  The  Emperor  himself  steered  a  middle  course.  He 
neither  opposed  nor  approved  but  entrusted  the  image  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Soga  noble.  Probably  his  Majesty  was  not  unwilling  to  submit  the  experiment 
to  a  practical  test  vicariously,  for  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  those  days,  the 
influence  of  the  Kami  for  good  or  for  evil  was  believed  to  be  freely  exercised  in 
human  affairs. 

This  last  consideration  does  not  seem  to  have  influenced  Soga  no  Iname  at 
all.  H^  must  have  been  singularly  free  from  the  superstitions  of  his  age,  for 
he  not  only  received  the  Image  with  pleasure  but  also  enshrined  it  with  all 
solemnity  in  his  Mukuhara  residence,  which  he  converted  wholly  into  a  temple. 
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Very  shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  country  was  visited  by  a  pestilence,  and 
the  calamity  being  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  KamVs  resentment,  the 
o-muraji  of  the  Mononobe  and  the  muraji  of  the  Nakatomi  urged  the  Emperor 
to  cast  out  the  emblems  of  a  foreign  faith.  Accordingly,  the  statue  of  the 
Buddha  was  thrown  into  the  Naniwa  canal  and  the  temple  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  Necessarily  these  events  sharply  accentuated  the  enmity  between 
the  Soga  and  the  Mononobe.  Twenty-five  years  passed,  however,  without  any 
attempt  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  Buddha.  Iname,  the  o-omi  of  the  Soga, 
died;  Okoshi,  the  o-^muraji  of  the  Mononobe j  died,  and  they  were  succeeded  in 
these  high  offices  by  their  sons,  Umako  and  Moriya,  respectively. 

When  the  Emperor  Bidatsu  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  572,  the  political 
stage  was  practically  occupied  by  these  two  ministers  only;  they  had  no  competi- 
tors of  equal  rank.  In  577,  the  King  of  Kudara  made  a  second  attempt  to 
introduce  Buddhism  into  Japan.  He  sent  to  the  Yamato  Court  two  hundred 
volumes  of  sacred  books;  an  ascetic;  a  yogi  (meditative  monk) ;  a  nun;  a  reciter 
of  mantras  (magic  spells) ;  a  maker  of  images,  and  a  temple  architect.  If  any 
excitement  was  caused  by  this  event,  the  annals  say  nothing  of  the  fact.  It  is 
briefly  related  that  ultimately  a  temple  was  built  for  the  new-comers  in  Naniwa 
(modern  Osaka).  Two  years  later,  Shiragi  also  sent  a  Buddhist  eidolon,  and 
in  584  —  just  sixty-two  years  after  the  coming  of  Shiba  Tachito  from  Liang 
and  thirty-two  years  after  Soga  no  Iname 's  attempt  to  popularize  the  Indian 
faith  —  two  Japanese  high  officials  returned  from  Korea,  carrying  with  them 
a  bronze  image  of  Buddha  and  a  stone  image  of  Miroku.^  These  two  images 
were  handed  over,  at  his  request,  to  the  o-omi,  Umako,  who  had  inherited  his 
father's  ideas  about  Buddhism.  He  invited  Shiba  Tachito,  then  a  village 
mayor,  to  accompany  one  Hida  on  a  search  throughout  the  provinces  for  Budd- 
hist devotees.  They  found  a  man  called  Eben,  a  Korean  who  had  originally 
been  a  priest,  and  he,  having  resumed  the  stole,  consecrated  the  twelve-year-old 
daughter  of  Shiba  Tachito^  together  with  two  other  girls,  as  nuns*  The  o-omt 
now  built  a  temple,  where  the  image  of  Miroku  was  enshrined,  and  a  pagoda  on 
the  top  of  whose  central  pillar  was  deposited  a  Buddhist  relic  which  had  shown 
miraculous  powers. 

Thus,  once  more  the  creed  of  Sakiya  Muni  seemed  to  have  foimd  a  footing  in 
Japan.  But  again  the  old  superstitions  prevailed.  The  plague  of  small-pox 
broke  out  once  more.  This  fell  disease  had  been  carried  from  Cochin  China  by 
the  troops  of  General  Ma  Yuan  during  the  Han  dynasty,  and  it  reached- Japan 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  importation  of  Buddhism.  The  physicians  of 
the  East  had  no  skill  in  treating  it,  and  its  ravages  were  terrible,  those  that 
escaped  with  their  lives  having  generally  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  eyes.  So 
soon  as  the  malady  made  its  second  appearance  in  the  immediate  sequel  of  the 
new  honours  paid  to  Buddhism,  men  began  to  cry  out  that  the  Kami  ,were  punish- 
ing the  nation's  apostacy,  and  the  o-muraji,  Moriya,  urged  the  Emperor  (Bidat- 
su) to  authorize  the  suppression  of  the  alien  religion.  Bidatsu,  who  at  heart  had 
always  been  hostile  to  the  innovation,  consented  readily,  and  the  d-^murajif 
taking  upon  himself  the  duty  of  directing  the  work  of  iconoclasm,  caused  the 
pagoda  and  the  temple  to  be  razed  and  burned,  threw  the  ima^e  into  the  canal, 
and  flogged  the  nuns.  But  the  pestilence  was  not  stayed.  Its  ravages  grew  more 
unsparing.  The  Emperor  himself,  as  well  as  the  o-omi^  Umako,  were  attacked, 
and  now  the  popular  outcry  took  another  tone:  men  ascribed  the  plague  to  the 
wrath  of  Buddha.  Umako,  in  turn,  pleaded  with  the  Emperor,  and  was  per- 
[^  The  Sanskrit  Maitreya,  the  expected  Messiah  of  the  Buddhist.] 
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mitted  to  rebuild  the  temple  and  reinstate  the  nuns,  on  condition  that  no  efforts 
were  made  to  proselytize. 

Thus  Buddhism  recovered  its  footing,  but  the  enmity  between  the  d-muraji 
and  the  o-omi  grew  more  implacable  than  ever.  They  insulted  each  other,  even 
at  the  obsequies  of  the  sovereign,  and  an  occasion  alone  was  needed  to  convert 
their  anger  into  an  appeal  to  arms. 


DISPUTES  ABOUT  THE  ACCESSION 

When  the  Emperor  Bidatsu  died  (a.d.  586)  no  nomination  of  a  Prince 
Imperial  had  taken  place,  and  the  feud  known  to  exist  between  the  d-omi  and 
the  o-muraji  increased  the  danger  of  the  situation.  The  following  genealogical 
table  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  relation  in  which  the  Soga-uji  stood  to  the 
Imperial  Family,  as  well  as  the  relation  between  the  members  of  the  latter: 

Prince  ShStoku*  (mar- 
ried to  a  daughter 
of  Soga  no  Umako) 


Sogano 
Iname " 


Princess  Kitashi  (eon- 
sort  of  Emperor 
KimmeiO 


'Emperor  Yomei*  (originally 
Prince  Oe) 


Oan&-kim!  (consort  of 
Emperor  Kinunei) 

^  Umako  -  Emishi  -Iruka 


} 


Empress  Suiko*  (originally 
consort  of  Emperor  Bi- 
datsu') 

'  Prince  Anahobe  ^ 

Emperor  Sushun* 


s  The  Emperor  Kimmei  was  the  elder  bmther-in-Iaw  of  Soga  no  Umako. 

*  The  Emperor  Ydmei  was  the  nephew  of  Soga  no  Umako. 
s  The  Emperor  Bidatau  was  a  nephew  of  Umako. 

*  The  Emperor  Sushun  was  a  nephew  of  Umako. 
>  The  Empress  Suiko  was  a  niece  of  UmiJco. 

*  Prince  fiihOtoku  was  son-in-law  of  Umako. 
"*  Prince  Anahobe  was  a  nephew  of  Umako. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  great  vji  of  Soga  was  closely  related  to  all  the  Imperial 
personagea  who  figured  pronaineatly  on  the  staige  at  this  period  of  Japanese  his- 
tory. 

m 

THE  EMPEROR  YOMEI 

The  Emperor  Y5mei  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Emperor  Kimmei  and  a 
nephew  of  the  o-omi,  Umako.  The  Chronicles  say  that  he  "believed  in  the  law 
of  Buddha  and  reverenced  Shintd,*'  which  term  now  makes  its  first  appearance 
on  the  page  of  Japanese  history,  the  Kami  alone  having  been  spoken  of  hitherto. 
Y5mei's  accession  was  opposed  by  his  younger  brother,  Prince  Anahobe  (vide 
above  genealogical  table),  who  had  the  support  of  the  ofmurajiy  Moriya;  but  the 
Soga  influence  was  exerted  in  Yomei's  behalf.  Anahobe  did  not  suffer  his 
discomfiture  patiently.  He  attempted  to  procure  admission  to  the  mourning 
chamber  of  the  deceased  Emperor  for  some  unexplained  purpose,  and  being 
resisted  by  Miwa  Sako,  who  commanded  the  palace  guards,  he  laid  a  formal 
complaint  before  the  o^mi  and  the  o-muraji.  Jn  the  sequel  Sak5  was  killed 
by  the  troops  of  the  o-muraji,  though  he  merited  rather  the  latter 's  protection 
as  a  brave  soldier  who  had  merely  done  his  duty,  who  opposed  Buddhism,  and 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Empress  Dowager.  To  Umako,  predicting 
that  this  deed  of  undeserved  violence  would  prove  the  beginning  of  seriiftus 
trouble,  Moriya  insultingly  retorted  that  small-minded  men  did  not  understand 
such  matters.  Moriya 's  mind  was  of  the  rough  military  type.  He  did  not 
fathom  the  subtle  unscrupulous  intellect  of  an  adversary  like  Umako,  and  Was 
destined  tb  learn  the  truth  by  a  bitter  process. 
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shOtoku  taishi 

UmayadOj  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Yomei,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
figures  in  the  annals  of  Japan.  He  has  been  well  called  ''the  Constantine  of 
Buddhism."  In  proof  of  his  extraordinary  sagacity,  the  Ckronidea  relate  that 
in  a  lawsuit  he  could  hear  the  evidence  of  ten  men  without  confusing  them* 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  evinced  a  remarkable  disposition  for  study.  A 
learned  man  was  invited  from  China  to  teach  him  the  classics,  and  priests  were 
brought  from  Koma  to  expound  the  doctrine  of  Buddhism,  in  which  faith  he 
ultimately  became  a  profound  believer.  In  fact,  to  his  influence,  more  than  to 
any  other  single  factor,  may  be  ascribed  the  final  adoption  of  the  Indian  creed 
by  Japan.  He  never  actually  ascended  the  throne,  but  as  regent  under  the 
Empress  Suiko  he  wielded  Imperial  authority.  In  history  he  is  known  aaShdto* 
ku  Taishi  (Prince  Shotoku). 

FINAL  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  THE  MONONOBE  AND  THE.  SOGA 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  the  Emperor  Y6mei  was  seized  with  the 
malady  which  had  killed  his  father.  In  his  extremity  he  desired  to  be  received 
into  the  Buddhist  faith  to  which  he  had  always  inclined,  and  he  ordered  the 
leading  officials  to  consider  the  matter.  A  council  was  held.  Moriya,  o- 
muraji  of  the  Mononobe,  and  Katsumi,  mnraji  of  the  Nakatomi,  objected  reso- 
lutely. They  asked  why  the  Kami  of  the  country  should  be  abandoned  in  a 
moment  of  crisis.  But  Umako,  o-omi  of  the  Soga„  said:  '*It  is  our  duty  to 
obey  the  Imperial  commands  and  to  give  relief  to  his  Majesty.  Who  will  dare 
to  suggest  contumely?''  Buddhist  priests  were  then  summoned  to  the  palace. 
It  was  a  moment  of  extreme  tension.  Prince  Umayado  (Shotoku)  grasped  the 
hands  of  the  o-omi  and  exclaimed,  "  If  the  minister  had  not  believed  in  Buddhism, 
who  would  have  ventured  to  give  such  counsel?"  Umako's  answer  is  said  to 
have  been :  "Your  Imperial  Highness  will  work  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 
I,  a  humble  subject,  will  maintain  it  to  the  death."  Moriya,  the  o-muraji,  made 
no  attempt  to  hide  his  resentment,  but  recogniidng  that  his  adherents  in  the 
palace  were  comparatively  few,  he  withdrew  ta  a  safe  place  and  there  concen- 
trated his  forces,  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  enlist  by  ma^c  rites  the 
assistance  of  the  Kami  against  the  disciples  of  the  foreign  faith.  Meanwhile 
the  Emperor 's  malady  ended  fatally.  His  reign  had  lasted  only  one  year.  At 
the  point  of  death  he  was  comforted  by  an  assurance  that  the  son  of  Shiba 
Tachito  would  renounce  the  world  to  revere  his  Majesty's  memory  and  would 
make  an  image  of  the  Buddha  sixteen  feet  high. 

Buddhism  had  now  gained  a  firm  footing  at  the  Yamato  Court,  but  its 
opponents  were  still  active.  Their  leader,  the  o-muraji,  thought  that  his  best 
chance  of  success  was  to  contrive  the  accession  of  Prince  Anahobe,  whose  attempt 
to  take  precedence  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Emperor  Yomei,  has  been  already 
noted.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  the  Soga  forces^  acting  under  the 
nominal  authority  of  the  deceased  Emperor 's  consort,  Umako  's  niece,  moved 
against  Anahobe  and  Moriya,  who  had  not  been  able  to  combine  their  strengths 
The  destruction  of  Prince  Anahobe  was  easily  effected,  bu^  the  work  of  dealing 
with  the  o-muraji  taxed  the  resources  of  the  Soga  to  the  utmost.  Moriya  him* 
self  ascended  a  tree  and  by  skill  of  archery  held  his  assailants  long  at  bay. 
Archery  had  been  practised  assiduously  by  the  Yamato.  warrior  from  tim« 
immemorial,  and  arrows  possessing  remarkable  power  of  penetration  had  beeq 
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devised.  Duritig'  tbe  reign  oC  Nintoku;  when  envoyA  Idqih  £oma  presented  to 
the  Court  iron  shields  and  iron  targets,  a  Japanese  archer,  Tatebito,  was  able 
to  pierce  them;  and  in  the  time  of  Yuryaku,  a  rabel  named  Iratauko  shot  a  shaft 
which,  passing  through  hid  adversary's  ahiekl  and  twofold  armour,  entered  tbi^ 
flesh  of  his  body  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  There  was  an  archery  hall  wittiin  the 
enclosure  of  the  palace;  whesbever  envoys  or  functionaries  from  forei^  countries 
visited  Yainato  they  were  invited  to  shoot  there;  frequent  trials  of  skill  took 
place,  and  when  oversea  sovereigns  applied  for  military  aid,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  send  some  bundles  of  arrows  in  lieu  of  soldiers. 

Thus,  the  general  of  the  Mononohe,  perched  among  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
with  an  unlimited  supply  of  shafts  and  with  highly  trained  skill  as  a  bowman, 
was  a  formidable  adversary.  Moriya  and  his  large  following  of  born  soldiers 
drove  back  the  Soga  foroes  three  times*  Success  seemed  to  be  in  sight  for  the 
champion  of  the  Kami.  At  this  desperate  stage  Prince  Shotoku  —  then  a  lad, 
of  sixteen  —  fastened  to  his,  helmet  images  of  the  ''Four  Guardian  Kings  of i 
Heaven"^  and  vowed  to  build  a  temple  in  their  honour  if  victory  was  vouchsafed 
to  his  arms.  At  the  same  time,  the  o-omi,  Umako,  took  oath  to  dedicate  temples 
and  propagate  Buddhism.  The  oombat  had  now  assimied  a  distinctly  religious 
character.  Shotoku  and  Umako  advanced  again  to  tbe,  attack;  Moriya  was 
shot  down;  his  family  and  followers  fled,  were  put  to  the  sword  or  sent  into 
slavery,  and  all  his  property  was  confiscated. 

An  incident  of  this  campaign  illustrates  the  character  of  the  Japanese 
soldier  as  revealed  in  the  pages  of  subsequent  history:  a  character  whose  promi- 
nent traits  were  dauntless  coiu'itge  and  ronaaatic  sympathy.  Yorozu,  a  depend- 
ent of  the  o-murajiy  was  reduced  to  the  last  straits  aft^r  a  desperate  fight.  The? 
Chronicles  say:  **  Then  he  took  the  sword  Which  he  wore,  cut  his  bow  into  three 
pieces,  and  bending  his  sword,  flun^  it  into  the  river.  With  a  dagger  which  he- 
had  besides,  he  stabbed  himself  in  the  throat  and  died.  The  governor  of 
Eawachi  having  reported  the  circumstances  of  Yorozu  's<leath  to  the  Court,  the 
latter  gave  an  order  by  a  stamp  ^  that  his  body  should  be  cut  into  eight,  pieces 
and  distributed  among  the  eight  provinces.'''  In  accordance  with  this  order 
the  governor  was  about  to  diisonember  the  corpse  when  thunder  .pealed  and  a 
great  rain  fell.  "Now  there* was  a  white}  dog* which  had  been  kept  by  Yorozu. 
Looking  up  and  looking  down,  it  went  round,-  howling  beside  the  body,  and  at 
last,  taking  up  the  head  in  its  mouth,  it  placed  it  on  au  ancient  mound,  lay- 
down  close  by,  and  starved  to  death.  When  this  was  reported  to  the  Court,  the 
latter,  moved  by  profound  pity,  issued  an  order  that  the  dog's  conduct  should 
be  handed  down  to  after  ages,  and  that  the  kindred  of  Yorozu  should  be  allowed 
to  construct  a  tomb  and  bury  his  remains." 

BUILDING  OF  TEMPLES 

After  order  had  been  restored,  Prince  Shotoku  fulfflled  his  vow  by  building 
in  the  province  of  Settsu  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Four  Guardian  Kings  ot 
Heaven  (Shitenno^ji),  and  by  Wisiy  of  etKiowment  there  were  handed  over  to  it 
one4ialf  of  th6  servants  of  the  ^-m^£raJ^,  together  with  his  house  and  a  quantity  of 

P  The  "Four  Guardian  Kings"  (iShi'Tehnd)  are  the  warriors  who  guard  the  world  against 

the  attacks  of  demons.) 

p  A  stamp  in  red  or  black  on  the  palm  o(  tbe  hand.]  f 

p  This  custom  of  dismembering  and  distributing  the  remains  was  practised  in  Korea  .until 

the  time,  a£t  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  peninsula  came  under  Japanese 

protect  ion.    It  was  never  customary  in  Japan.] 
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other  property.  The  d^mi,  Umako,  also  erected  a  temple  called  Eok6-ji  in 
Asuka  near  Nara.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  Soga  no  Iname  converted  one 
'  of  his  houses  into  a  temple  to  receive  the  Buddhist  image  sent  by  Myong  in 
552,  and  that  his  son,  Umako,  erected  a  temple  on  the  east  of  his  residence  to 
enshrine  a  stone  image  of  Miroku,  in  584.  But  these  two  edifices  partook  largely 
of  the  nature  of  private  worship.  The  first  public  temples  for  the  service  of 
Buddhism  were  Shotoku's  Shitenno-ji  and  Umako's  HGkO-ji  erected  in  587. 

AMOUNT  OF  THE  0-MURAJVS  PROPERTY 

In  the  Annah  of  Prince  Shotoku  {Taishi'^n)  it  is  recorded  that  the  parts  of 
the  d^murajVs  estate  with  which  the  temple  of  the  Four  Kings  was  endowed 
were  273  members  of  his  family  and  household;  his  three  houses  and  movable 
property,  together  with  his  domain  measuring  186,890  shiro,  and  consisting  of 
two  areas  of  128,640  shiro  and  58,250  shiro  in  Kawachi  and  Settsu,  respectively. 
The  skiro  is  variously  reckoned  at  from  5J^  to  7.12  isvbo  (1  tsvbo  »  36  square 
feet).  Taking  the  shiro  as  6  tavbo^  the  above  three  areas  total  1000  acres  ap* 
proximately.  That  this  represented  a  part  only  of  the  o-muraji's  property  is 
held  by  historians,  who  point  to  the  fact  that  the  o-omi  's  wife,  a  younger  sister  of 
the  o-muraji,  incited  her  husband  to  destroy  Moriya  for  the  sakie  of  getting 
possession  of  his  wealth. 

THE  EMPEROR  SUSHUN 

The  deaths  of  Prince  Anahobe  and  Moriya  left  the  Government  completely 
in  the  hands  of  Soga  no  Umako.  There  was  no  o-muraji;  the  o^omi  was  supreme. 
At  his  instance  the  crown  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  hii^  youngest  nephew, 
Sushun.  But  Sushun  entrained  no  friendship  for  Umako  nor  any  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  the  latter 's  action  in  contriving  his  succession  to  the  throne. 
Active,  daring,  and  astute,  he  judged  the  d-omi  to  be  swayed  solely  by  personal 
ambition,  and  he  placed  no  faith  in  thp  sincerity  of  the  great  official 's  Buddhist 
propaganda.  Meanwhile,  the  fortimes  of  the  new  faith  prospered.  When  the 
dying  Emperor,  Y5mei,  asked  to  be  qualified  for  Nirvana,  priests  were  summon- 
ed from  Kudara.  They  came  in  588,  the  first  year  of  Suriiun!s  reign,  carrying 
relics  (sarira),  and  they  were  accompanied  by  ascetics,  temple-architects,  metal- 
founders,  potters,  and  a  pictorial  artist. 

The  Indian  creed  now  began  to  present  itself  to  the  Japanese  people,  not 
merely  as  a  vehicle  for  securing  insensibility  to  suffering  in  this  life  and  happiness 
in  the  next,  but  also  as  a  great  protagonist  of  refined  progress,  gorgeous  in 
paraphernalia,  impressive  in  rites,  eminently  practical  in  teachings,  and  substitut- 
ing a  vivid  rainbow  of  positive  hope  for  the  negative  pallor  of  Shinto.  Men 
began  to  adopt  the  stole;  women  to  take  the  veil,  and  people  to  visit  the  hills  in 
search  of  timbers  suited  for  the  frames  of  massive  temples.  Soga  no  Umako, 
the  ostensible  leader  of  this  great  movement,  grew  more  and  more  arrogant  and 
arbitrary.  The  youthful  Emperor  umbosomed  himself  to  Prince  Sh5toku, 
avowing  his  aversion  to  the  o-omi  and  his  uncontrollable  desire  to  be  freed  from 
the  incubus  of  such  a  minister.  Sh5toku  counselled  patience,  but  Sushun 's 
impetuosity  could  not  brook  delay,  nor  did  he  reflect  that  be  was  surroimded 
by  partisans  of  the  Soga. 

A  Court  lady  betrayed  his  designs  to  the  d^mi,  and  the  latter  decided  that 
the  Emperor  must  be  destroyed.  An  assassin  was  found  in  the  person  of  Koma, 
a  naturalized  Chinese,  suzerain  of  the  Aya^i,  and,  being  introduced  into  the 
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palace  by  the  d-omi  under  pretence  of  ofifering  textile  fabrics  from  the  eastern 
provinces,  he  killed  the  Emperor.  So  omnipotent  was  the  Soga  chief  that  his 
murderous  envoy  was  not  even  questioned.  He  received  open  thanks  from  his 
employer  an4  might  have  risen  to  high  office  had  he  not  debauched  a  daughter  of 
the  d-omi.  Then  Umako  caused  him  to  be  hung  from  a  tree  and  made  a  target 
of  his  body,  charging  him  with  having  taken  the  Emperor's  life.  ** I  knew  only 
that  there  was  an  d-omt,''  retorted  the  man.  '*I  did  not  know  there  was  an 
Emperor.'*  Many  others  shared  Koma's  comparative  ignorance  when  the 
Soga  were  in  power.  At  the  Emperor  Yomei  's  death,  only  one  i)erson  honoured 
his  memory  by  entering  the  Buddhist  priesthood.  When  Soga  no  Umako  died, 
a  thousand  men  received  the  tonsure.  The  unfortunate  Sushun  was  interred 
on  the  day  of  his  murder,  an  extreme  indignity ,  yet  no  one  ventured  to  protest; 
and  even  Prince  ShOtoku,  while  predicting  that  the  assassin  would  ultimately 
suffer  retribution,  justified  the  assa^ssinatioh  on  the  ground  that  previous 
misdeeds  had  deserved  it. 

Shotoku's  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  inspired  much  censure  and  surprise 
when  contrasted  with  his  conspicuous  respect  for  virtue  in  all  other  cases.  But 
the  history  of  the  time  requires  intelligent  expansion.  Cursory  reading  suggests 
that  Umako  *s  resolve  to  kill  Sushun  was  taken  suddenly  in  consequence  of  dis- 
covering the  latter 's  angry  mood.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Sushun  was 
doomed  from  the  moment  of  his  accession.  His  elder  brother  had  perished  at 
the  hands  of  Umako 'a  troops,  and  if  he  himself  did  not  meet  the  same  fate, 
absence  of  plausible  pretext  alone  saved  him.  To  suffer  him  to  reign,  harbour- 
ing, as  he  must  have  harboured,  bitter  resentment  against  his  brother's  filAyer, 
would  have  been  a  weakness  inocmsistent  with  Umako 's  character.  Sushun  was 
placed  on  the  throne  as  a  concession  to  appearance,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  surrounded  with  creatures  of  the  o-omi,  so  that  the  latter  had  constant 
oognizance  of  the  sovereign 's  every  word  and  act. 

When  the  d^omi  judged  the  time  fitting,  he  proposed  to  the  Emperor  that  an 
expedition  should  be  despatched  to  recover  Mimana,  which  had  been  lost  to 
Japan  some  time  previously.  An  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  a  majority  of  the  omi  and  murajiy  was  sent  to  Tsukushi,  and  all  potential 
opponents  of  the  Soga  chief  having  been  thus  removed,  he  proceeded  to  carry 
out  his  design  against  the  Emperor's  life.  The  very  indignity  done  to  Sushun 's 
remains  testifies  the  thoroughness  of  the  Soga  plot.  It  has  been  shown  that  in 
early  days  the  erection  of  a  tomb  for  an  Imperial  personage  was  a  heavy  task, 
involving  much  time  and  labour.  Pending  the  completion  of  the  work,  the 
corpse  was  put  into  a  coffin  and  guarded  day  and  night,  for  which  purpose  a 
separate  palace  was  ^  erected.  When  the  sepulchre  had  been  fully  prepared,  the 
remains  were  transferred  thither  with  elaborate  ceremonials,*  and  the  tomb  was 
thenceforth  imder  the  care  of  guardians  (rioko).  ^ 

All  these  observances  were  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Sushun. 
His  remains  did  not  receive  even  the  measure  of  respect  that  would  have  been 
paid  to  the  corpse  of  the  commonest  among  his  subjects.  Nothing  could 
indicate  more  vividly  the  omnipotence  of  the  o-omi;  everything  had  been  pre- 
pared so  that  his  partisans  could  bury  the  body  almost  before  it  was  cold.  Had 
Prince  Shotoku  protested,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  futility  described 

[*  Called  AraJd-no-miya,  or  the  "rough  palace."  The  interval  during  which  time  the 
coffin  remained  there  was  termed  kari-'mo^arif  or  "temporary  mourning."] 


year 


P  Known  as  kakuski-maUurij  or  the  "rite  of  hiding."    It  would  seem  that  the  term  of  one 
'  's  mourning  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  parent  had  its  origin  in  the  above  arrangement.] 
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by  a  Chinese  proverb  as  "spitting  at  the  sky/'  Besidesj^hotoku  and  Um^ko 
were  allies  otherwise.  The  Soga  minister,  in  his  struggle  with  the  military 
party,  had  needed  the  assistance  of  Shotoku,  and  had  secui^  it  by  community 
of  allegiance  to  Buddhism.  The  prince,  in  hia  projected  etruggle  against  the 
yji  system,  needed  the  assistance  of  Buddhist  disciples  in  general,  and  in  his 
effort  to  reach  the  throne,  needed  the  assistance  of  Umako  in  pa^icular.  In 
short,  he  was  building  the  edifice  of  a  great  reform,  and  to  have  pitted  himself, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  against  the  mature  strength  of  the  6-omi  would  have  been 
to  perish  on  the  threshold  of  his  purpose. 


THE  EMPRESS  SUIKO 

By  the  contrivance  of  Umako,  the  consort  of  the  Emperor  Bidatsu  was  now 
placed  on  the  throne.  Prince  Shotoku  being  nominated  Prince  Imperial  and 
regent.    The  Soga-uji  held  absolute  power  in  every  department  of  State  affairs. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  SHOTOKU 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  in  Japanese  ajmals  is  the  Jushichi 
Kempo,  or  Seventeen-Article  ConstiivXion,  compiled  by  Shotoku  Tcmhi  m  a.d. 
604.  It  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  first  written  law  of  Japan.  But  it  is  not 
a  body  of  laws  in  the  proper  s^se  of  the  term.  There  ar^  no  penal  provisions, 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  promulgation  with  Imperial  sanctioh.  The  seventeen 
articles  are  simply  moral  maxims,  based  oh  the  teachings  of  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism,  and  appealing  to  the  sanctions  of  conscience.  Prince  Sh5toku, 
in  his  capacity  of  regent,  compiled  them  and  issued  them  to  officials  in  the  guise 
of  "instructions." 

I.  Harmony  is  to  be  valued,  and  the  avoidance  of  wanton  opposition  honoured.  AH 
men  are  swayed  by  class  feeling  and  few  are  intell^ent.  Hence  some  disobey  their  lords  and 
fathers  or  maintain  feuds  with  neighbouring  villages.  But  when  the  high  €ire  harmonious  and 
the  low  friendly,  and  when  there  is  concord  m  the  discussion  of  affairs,  right  views  spontaneous- 
ly find  acceptance.    What  is  there  that  cannot  be  then  accomplished? 

II.  Reverence  sincerely  the  Three  Treasures  —  Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the  Priesthood  — 
for  these  are  the  final  refuge  of  the  Four  Generated  Beings  *  and  the  supreme  objects  of  faith 
in  aU  countries.  What  man  in  what  age  can  fail  to  revere  this  law?  Few  are  utterly  bad: 
they  may  be  taught  to  follow  it.  But  if  they  turn  not  to  the  Three  Treasures,  wherewithal 
shall  their  crookedness  be  made  straight? 

III.  When  you  receive  the  Imperial  Commands  fajl  not  to  obey  acrupulously.  ITie  lord 
is  Heaven;  the  vassal,  Earth.  Heaven  overspreads;  Earth  upbears.  When  this  is  so,  the  four 
seasons  follow  their  due  course,  and  the  powers  of  Nature  develop  their  efficiency.  If  the 
Earth  attempt  to  overspread,  Heaven  falls  in  ruin.  Hence  when  the  lord  speaks,  the  vassal 
hearkens ;  when  the  superior  acts,  the  inferior  yields  compliance.  When,  therefore,  you  receive 
an  Imperial  Commana,  fail  not  to  carry  it  out  scrupulously.  If  there  oe  want  or  care  in  this 
respect,  a  catastrophe  naturally  ensues. 

IV.  Ministers  and  functionaries  should  make  decorous  behavior  their  guiding  principle, 
for  decorous  behavior  is  theymain  factor  in  governing  the  people.  If  superiors  do  not  behave 
with  decorum,  inferiors  are  disorderly;  if  inferi6rs  are  wanting  in  proper  behaviour,  offences 
are  inevitable.  Thus  it  is  that  when  lord  and  vassal  behave  with  propriety,  the  distinctions 
of  rank  are  not  confused;  and  when  the  people  behave  with  propriety,  the  government  of  the 
State  proceeds  of  itself. 

V.  Refraining  f rotn  gluttony  and  abandoning  ooyetoue  desires,  deal  impartially  with  the 
suits  brought  before  you.  Of  complaints  preferred  by  the  people  there  are  a  thousand  in  one 
day:  how  many,  then,  will  there  be  in  a  series  of  years?  Should  he  that  decides  suits  at  law 
make  gain  his  ordinary  motive  and  hear  causes  with  a  view  to  receiving  bribMss,  then  wiU  the 
suits  of  the  rich  man  be  like  a  stone  flung  into  water,'  while  the  plaints  of  the  poor  will  resemble 

[^  Beings  produced  in  transmigration  by  the  four  processes  of  bei^g  born  from  eggs,  from 
a  womb,  from  fermentation,  or  from  metamorphosis,]  ; 

P  That  is  to  say,  they  wiU  encounter  no  opposition.] 
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water  cast  on  a  etone.    I&  such  circutnfltaiice9i  the-poor  man  wiU  not  know  whitber  to  betake 
himself,  and  the  duty  of  a  minister  will  not  be  duoharged. 

VI.  Chastise  that  which  is  evil  and  encourage  that  which  is  ^ood.  This  was  the  excellent 
rule  of  antiquity.  Conceal  not,  therefore,  the  good  qualities  of  others,  and  fail  not  to  correct 
that  which  is  wrong  when  you  see  it.  Flatterers  and  deceivers  are  a  sharp  weapon  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  State,  and  a. pointed  sword  for  the  destruction  of  the  people.  Sycophants 
are  also  fond,  when  they  meet,  of  dilating  to  their  superiors  on  the  errors  of  their  inferiors;  to 
their  inferiors^  they  censure  the  faults  of  their  superiors.  Men  of  this  kind  are  all  wanting  in 
fidelity  to  their  lord,  and  in  benevolence  towards  the  people.  From  such  an  origin  great  civil 
disturbances  arise. 

VII.  Let  every  man  have  his  own  charge,  and  let  not  the  spheres  of  dut^  be  confused. 
When  wise  men  are  entrusted  with  o£fice,  the  sound  of  praise  arises.  If  unprincipled  men  hold 
office,  disasters  and  tumults  are  multiplied.  In  this  world,  few  are  born  with  knowledge: 
wisdom  is  the  product  of  earnest  meditation.  In  all  things,  whether  great  or  small,  find  the 
right  man,  and  they  will  surely  be  well  managed :  on  all  oceasions,  be  they  urgent  or  the  reverse^ 
meet  with  but  a  wise  man  and  they  will  of  themselves  be  amenabje.  In  this  way  will  the  State 
be  eternal  and  the  Temples  of  the  Earth  and  of  Grain  ^  will  be  free  from  danger.  Therefore 
did  the  wise  sovereigns  of  antiquity  seek  the  man  to  fill  the  offioe;  and  not  thQcmce  for  the  sake 
of  the  man. 

VIII.  Let  the  ministers  and  functionaries  attend  the  Court  early  in  the  morning,  and 
retire  late.  The  business  of  the  State  does  not  admit  of  remissness,  and  the  whole  day  is  hard- 
ly enough  for  its  accomplishment.  If,  therefore,  the  attendance  at  Court  is  late,  emergenciea 
cannot  be  met:  if  officials  retire  soon,  the  work  cannot  be  completed. 

IX.  ^  Good  faith  is  the  foundation  of  right.  In  everything  let  there  be  good  faith,  for  in 
it  there  surely  consists  the  good  and  the  bad,  success  and  failure.  If  the  lord  and  the  vassal 
observe  good  faith  one  with  another,  what  is  there  which  cannot  be  accomplished?  If  the  lord 
and  the  vassal  do  not  observe  good  faith  towards  one  another,  everything  without  exception 
ends  in  failure. 

X.  Let  us  cease  (roim  wrath,  and  refrain  from  angry  looks.  N'or  let  us  be  resentful  when 
others  differ  from  ,us.  For  all  men  have  hearts,  and  each  heart  has  its  own  leanings.  Their 
right  is  our  wrong,  and  our  right  is  their  wrong.  We  are  not  unquestionably  saees  nor  are  they 
unquestionably  fools.  Both  of  us  are  simply  ordinary  men.  How  can  anyone  lay  down  a  rule 
by  which  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong r  For  we  are  all,  one  with  another,  wise  and  foolish 
like  a  ring  which  has  no  end<  Therefore,  although  others  give  way  to  anger,  let  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, dread  ourown  faults,  ana  though  we  alone  may  be  in  the  right,  let  us  follow  the  multitude 
and  act  like  them. 

XI.  Give  clear  appreciation  to  merit,  and  demerit,  and  deal  out  to  each  its  siire  reward 
or  punishment.  In  these  days,  reward  does  not  attend  upon  merit,  nor  punishment  upon 
crime.  Ye  high  functionaries  who  have  charge  of  public  affairs,  let  it  be  your  task  to  make 
dear  rewards  and  punishments. 

XII.  Let  not  the  provincial  authprities  or  the  kuni  no  rmyatsuko  levy  exactions  on  the 
people.  In  a  country  there  are  not  two  lords ;  the  people  have  not  two  masters.  The  sovereign 
18  the  master  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  The  officials  to  whom  he  gives  charge  are 
all  his  vassals.  How  can  they,  as  well  as  the  government,  presume  .to  levy  taxee  on  the 
people? 

XIII.  Let  all  persons  entrusted  with  office  attend  equally  to  their  functions.  Owine  to 
illness  or  despatch  on  missions  their  work  may  sometimes  be  neglected.  But  whenever  they^ 
are  able  to  attend  to  businesd,  let  them  be  a$  accommodating  as  though  they  had  cognizance 
of  it  from  before,  and  let  them  not  hinder  public  a^airs  on  the  score  of  not  having  had  to  do 
with  them. 

XIV.  Ministers  and  functionaries,  be  not  envious.  If  we  envy  others,  they,  in  turn,  will 
envy  us.  The  evils  of  envy  know  no  Umit.  If  others  excel  us  in  intelligence,  it  gives  us  no 
pleasure;  if  they  surpass  us  in  ability,  we  are  envious.  Therefore  it  is  not  until  after  the  lapse 
of  five  hundred  years  that  we  at  last  meet  with  a  wise  man,  and  even  in  a  thousand  years  we 
hardly  obtain  one  s£^e.  But  if  wise  men  and  sages  be  not  found)  how  shall  the  country  be 
governed? 

XV.  To  turn  away  from  that  which  is  private  and  to  set  one 's  face  towards  that  which  is 
public  ~« this  is  the  path  of  a  minister.  If  a  man  is  influenced  by  private  motivesi  he  will 
assuredly  feel  resentmept;  if  he  is  influenced  by  resentment,  he  will  assuredly  fail  to  act  har- 
moniously with  others:  if  he  fails  to  act  harmoniously  with  others,  he  will  assuredly  sacrifice 
the  public  interest  to  his  private  feelings.  When  resentment  arises,  it  interferes  with  order 
and  IS  sobveifiove  of  law.  Therefore,  in  the  first  clause  it  was  said  that  superiors  and  inferiors 
should  a^ree  together.    The  purport  is  the  same  as  this. 

XVL  Let  the  employment  of  the  people  in  forced  labour  be  at  seasonable  times.  This  is 
an  ancient  and  excellent  rule.  Let  them  be  employed,  therefore,  in  the  winter  months  when 
they  have  leisure.  But  from  spring  to  autumn,  when  they  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  with 
the  mulberry  trees,  the  people  should  not  be  employed.  For  if  they  do  not  attend  to  agricul- 
ture, what  will  they  have  to  eat?  If  they  do  not  attenjd  to  the  mulberry  trees,  what  will  they 
do  for  clothing? 

P  A  Chinese  expression  for  the  Imperial  house.] 
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XVII.  Decisions  on  important  matters  should  not  be  rendered  by  one  person  alone :  they 
should  be  discussed  by  many.  But  small  matters  being  of  less  oonsequenoe,  need  not  be  con- 
sulted about  by  a  number  of  people.  It  is  only  in  the  discussion  of  weighty  affairs,  when  there 
is  an  apprehension  of  miscarriage,  that  matters  should  be  arranged  in  concert  with  others  so  as 
to  arrive  at  the  right  conclusion.^ 

For  a  document  compiled  at  the  begianiiig  of  the  seventh  century  these 
seventeen  ethical  precepts  merit  much  approbation.  With  the  exception  of  the 
doctrine  of  expediency,  enunciated  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  article,  the  code  of 
Shotoku  might  be  taken  for  guide  by  any  community  in  any  age.  But  the 
prince  as  a  moral  reformer  *  cannot  be  credited  with  originality;  his  merit  con- 
sists in  having  studied  Confucianism  and  Buddhism  intelligently.  The  political 
purport  of  his  code  is  more  remarkable.  In  the  whole  seventeen  articles  there 
is  nothing  to  inculcate  worship  of  the  Kami  or  observance  of  Shintd  rites. 
Again,  whereas,  according  to  the  Japanese  creed,  the  sovereign  power  is  derived 
from  the  Imperial  ancestor,  the  latter  is  nowhere  alluded  to.  The  seventh 
article  makes  the  eternity  of  the  State  and  the  security  of  the  Imperial  house 
depend  upon  wise  administration  by  well-selected  officials,  but  says  nothing  of 
hereditary  rights.  How  is  such  a  vital  omission  to  be  interpreted,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  Shotoku,  who  had  witnessed  the  worst  abuses  incidental  to  the 
hereditary  system  of  the  uji,  intended  by  this  code  to  enter  a  solemn  protest 
against  that  system? 

Further,  the  importance  attached  to  the  people '  is  a  very  prominent  feature 
of  the  code.  Thus,  in  Article  IV,  it  is  stated  that  "when  the  people  behave  with 
propriety  the  government  of  the  State  proceeds  of  itself;"  Article  V  si>eaks  of 
"complaints  preferred  by  the  people;"  Article  VI  refers  to  "the  overthrow  of 
the  State"  and  "the  destruction  of  the  people;"  Article  VII  emphasises  "the 
eternity  of  the  State;"  that  "the  sovereign  is  the  master  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  country;"  that  "the  officials  to  whom  he  gives  charge  are  all  his  vassals," 
and  that  these  officials,  whether  miyatsuko  or  provincial  authorities,  must  not 
"presume,  as  well  as  the  Government,  to  levy  taxes  on  the  people."  All  these 
expressions  amount  to  a  distinct  condemnation  of  the  uji  system,  under  which 
the  only  people  directly  subject  to  the  sovereign  were  those  of  the  minashiro, 
and  those  who  had  been  naturalized  or  otherwise  specially  assigned,  all  the  rest 
being  practically  the  property  of  the  uji,  and  the  only  lands  paying  direct  taxes 
to  the  Throne  were  the  domains  of  the  miyake. 

Forty-two  years  later  (a.d.  646);  the  abolition  of  private  property  in  persons 
and  lands  was  destined  to  become  the  policy  of  the  State,  but  its  foundations 
seem  to  have  been  laid  in  Shotoku 's  time.  It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  neglect  of  Shintd  suggested  by  the  above  code  was  by  any  means  a  distinct 
feature  of  the  era,  or  even  a  practice  of  the  prince  himself.  Thus,  an  Imperial 
edict,  published  in  the  year  607,  enjoined  that  there  must  be  no  remissness  in  the 
worship  of  the  Kamif  and  that  they  should  be  sincerely  reverenced  by  all  officials, 
In  the  sequel  of  this  edict  Prince  Shotoku  himself,  the  o-omi,  and  a  number  of 
functionaries  worshipped  the  Kami  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  In  fact,  Sh5toku,  for 
all  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Buddhism,  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  anything 
like  bigoted  exclusiveness.  He  is  quoted^  as  saying:  "The  management  of 
State  affairs  cannot  be  achieved  unless  it  is  based  on  knowledge,  and  the  sources 
of  knowledge  are  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  ShirUoJ'^    He  who  inclines  to 

p  The  above  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Aston  *8  translation  of  the  Nihcmgi.] 
p  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  tradition  represents  this  prince  as  having  been  born  at  the  door 
of  a  stable.    Hence  his  original  name,  Umayado  (Stable-door).) 

p  The  word  used  is  hyakushOy  which  ultimately  came  to  bfe  applied  to  farmers  only  .J 
p  In  the  Sankyo-ron^  P  The  order  of  this  enumeration  b  significant.] 
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one  of  these  three,  must  study  the  other  two  also;  for  what  one  knows  seems 
reasonable,  but  that  of  which  one  is  ignorant  appears  unreasonable.  Therefore 
an  administrator  of  public  affairs  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  three 
and  should  not  affect  one  only,  for  such  partiality  s>g^ifies  maladministration. 

* 

DEATH  OF  SHOTOKU  TAISHI 

Prince  Sh5toku  died  in  the  year  621.  The  Becorda  do  not  relate  anything 
of  his  illness:  they  say  merely  that  he  foresaw  the  day  and  hour  of  his  own  death, 
and  they  say  also  that  when  the  Buddhist  priest,  Hyecha  of  Koma,  who  had 
instructed  the  prince  in  the  ''inner  doctrine,''  learned  of  his  decease,  he  also 
announced  his  determination  to  die  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  in  the 
following  year  so  as  'Ho  meet  the  prince  in  the  Pure  I^^id  and,  together  with 
him,  pass  through  the  metempsychosis  of  all  Uving  creatures." 

The  last  months  of  Shotoku  's  Uf e  were  devoted  to  compiling,  in  concert  with 
the  o-owi  Umako,  "a  history  of  the  Emperors;  a  history  of  the  country,  and  the 
original  record  of  the  omi^  the  mwraji,  the  tomo  no  tniyatsuhOf  the  kuni  no  niiyatr 
siJco,  the  180  be,  and  the  free  subjects."  This,  the  first  Japanese  historical  work^ 
was  completed  in  the  year  620.  It  was  known  afterwards  as  the  Kujikongi,  and 
twenty*five  years  later  (645)  when  —  as  will  presently  be  seen  —  the  executio]!^ 
of  the  Soga  chief  took  place,  the  book  was  partially  consumed  by  ^e.  Yet  that 
it  had  not  suffered  beyond  the  possibility  of  reconstruction,  and  that  it  survived 
in  the  Ko-jiki  was  never  doubted  until  the  days  (1730-1801)  of  "the  prince  of 
Japanese  literati,"  Motoori  Norinaga.  The  question  of  authenticity  is  still  ujd.- 
sejbtled. 

Shotoku 's  name  is  further  connected  with  calendar  making,  though  no 
particulars  of  his  work  in  that  line  are  on  record.  Japanese  historians  speak  of 
him  as  the  father  of  his  country's  civilization.  They  say  that  he  breathed  life 
into  the  nation;  that  he  raised  the  status  of  the  Empire;  that  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Japanese  learning;  that  he  fixed  the  laws  of  decorum;  that  he  imparted 
a  new  character  to  foreign  relations,  and  that  he  was  an  incarnation  of  the 
Buddha,  specially  sent  to  convert  Japan.  The  Chronicles  say  that  at  his  death 
nobles  and  conm^oners  alike,  "  the  old,  as  if  they  had  lost  a  dear  child,  the  young, 
as  if  they  had  lost  a  beloved  parent,  filled  the  ways  with  the  sound  of  their  la* 
menting." 

THE  SPREAD  OF  BUDDHISM  AND  THE  CONTROL  OF  ITS  PRIESTS 

The  roots  of  Japanese  Buddhism  were  watered  with  blood,  as  have  been  the 
roots  of  so  many  religions  in  so  many  countries.  From  the  day  pf  the  destruction 
of  the  military  party  under  the  o-muraji  Moriya,  the  foreign  faith  flourished. 
Then  —  as  has  been  shown  —  were  built  the  first  two  great  temples,  and  then, 
for  the  first  tim6,  a  Buddhist  place  of  worship  was  endowed  ^  with  rich  estates 
and  an  ample  number  of  serfs  to  till  them.  Thenceforth  the  annals  abound 
with  references  to  the  advent  of  Buddhist  priests  from  Korea,  bearing  relics  or 
imagesi.  The  omi  and  the  muraji  vied  with  each  other  in  erecting  shrines,  and 
in  605,  we  find  the  Empress  Suiko  commanding  all  high  dignitaries  of  State  to 
make  16-foot  images  of  copper  ^  and  of  embroidery. 

[^  The  endowment  of  religious  edifices  was  not  new  in  Japan.  A  conspicuous  instance  was 
in  A.D.  487,  when  rice-fields  were  dedicated  to  the  Moon  god  and  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Sun 
goddess.] 

P  The  metal  employed  was  of  gold  and  copper;  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former 
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Buddhist  fe^ivate  were  instituted  in  606,  and  their  magnfficenee,  as  compared 
with  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Shirdo  rites,  nAuSt  have  deeply  impressed  the 
people.  In  a  few  decades  Buddhism  became  a  great  social  powei*,  and  since  its 
priests  and  ntms  were  outside  the  sphere  of  ordinaiy  administration,  the  question 
of  their  control  soon  presented  itself.  It  became  pressing  in  623  when  a  priest 
killed  his  grandfather  with  an  axe.  The  Empress  Suiko,  who  was  then  on  the 
throne,  would  have  subjected  the  whole  body  of  priests  and  nuns  to  judicial 
examination,  a  terrible  ordeal  in  those  days  of  torture;  but  at  the  instance  of  a 
Korean  priest,  officials  corresponding  to  bishops  {sdjo),  high  priests  (sozu)  and 
iabbots  (hotto)  were  appointed  from  the  ranks  of  Buddhism,  and'  the  duty  of 
prescribing  law  and  order  was  entrusted  to  them.  Thi*  involved  registration  of 
all  the  priesthood,  and  it  was  thus  found  (623)  that  the  temples  numbered  46; 
the  priests  816,  and  the  nuns  569. 

INTERCOURSE  WITH  CHINA 

That  not  a  few  Chinese  migrated  to  Japan  in  remote  times  is  clear.  The 
Records  show  that  in  the  year  A;D.  540,  during  the  reign  of  Kimmei,  Immigrants 
from  Tsin  and  Han  were  assembled  and  registel^ed,  when  their  number  was 
found  to  be  7053  households.  The  terms  "Tsin'^  and'**Han"  refer  to  Chinese 
dynasties  of  those  names,  whose  sway  covered  the  period  between  255  B.C.  and 
A.D.  419.  Hence  the  expression  is  too  vague  to  suggest  any  definite  idea  of  the 
advent  of  those  settlers;  but  the  story  of  some,  who  came  through  Korea,  has 
already  been  traced.  It  was  in  a  j).  552,  during  the  reign  of  this  same  Kimmei, 
that  Buddhism  may  be  said  to  have  found  a  home  in  Japan.  China  w^as  then 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Liang  dynasty,  whose  first  sovereign,  Wu,  had  been 
such  an  enthusiastic  Buddhist  that  he  abandoned  the  throne  for  a  monastery. 
Yet  China  took  no  direct  part  in  introducing  the  Indian  faith  to  Japan,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  from  the  fourth  century  A.n.  down  to  the  days  of  Shotoku  TaisM, 
Japan  thought  seriously  of  having  recourse  to  China  as  the  fountain-head  of  the 
arts,  the  crafts,  the  literature,  and  the  moral  codes  which  she  borrowed  during 
the  period  from  Korea. 

Something  of  this  want  of  enterprise  may  have  been  attributable  to  the  un- 
settled state  of  China's  domestic  polities;  something  to  the  well-nigh  perpetual 
troubles  between  Japan  and  Korea  —  troubles  which  not  only  taxed  Japan's 
resources  but  also  blocked  the  sole  route  by  which  China  was  then  accessible, 
namely,  the  route  through  Korea..  But  when  the  Sui  dynasty  (a.d.  589-619) 
came  to  the  Chinese  throne,  its  founder,  the  Emperor  Wen,  on  the  one  band, 
devoted  himself  to  encouraging  literature  and  commerce;  and  on  the  other, 
threw  Korea  and  Japan  into  a  ferment  by  invading  the  former  country  at  the 
head  of  a  huge  army.^  This  happened  when  Shotoku  Taishi  was  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  though  the  great  expedition  proved  abortive  for  aggressive  purposes, 
it  brought  China  into  vivid  prominence,  and  when  news  reached  Japan  of 
extensions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom's  territories  under  Wen's  successor,  the 
Japanese  Crown  Prince  determined  to  open  direct  intercourse  with  the  Sui  Court; 
not  only  for  literary  and  religious  purposes,  but  also  to  study  the  form  of  civiliza- 
tion which  the  whole  Orient  then  revered.    This  resolve  found  practical  expres- 

to  430  of  the  latter.    It  is  related  that  when  these  images  were  completed,  the  temple  door 
proved  too  low  to  admit  them,  and  the  artisan  —  Tori  the  Saddle-maker  —  whose  ingenuity 
overcame  the  difficulty  without  pulling  down  the  door,  received  large  honour  and  reward.] 
[^  Reputed  to  have  mustered  300,000  strong.]  i 
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sion  in  the  year  607,  when  the  omi  Imoko  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Sui  Court,  a 
Chinese  of  the  Saddlers'  Corporation,  byname  Fukuri,  being  attached  to  him 
in  the  capacity  of  interpreter;  China  received  these  men  hospitably  and  sent 
an  envoy  of  her  own,  with  a  suite  of  twelve  persons,  to  the  Yamato  sover«gn  in 
the  following  year. 

The  annals  contain  an  instructive  description  of  the  ceremony  connected 
with  the  reception  of  this  envoy  in  Japan.  He  was  met  in  Tsukushi  (Kyushu) 
by  commissioners  of  welcome,  and  was  conducted  thence  by  sea  to  Naniwa 
(now  Osaka),  where,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  thirty  "glrily-decked'^  boats 
awaited  him,  and  he  and  his  suite  were  conducted  to  a  residence  newly  built  ioc 
the  occasion.  Six  weeks  later  they  entered  the  capital,  after  a  message  of  wel- 
come had  been  delivered  to  them  by  a  muraji.  Seventy-five  fully  caparisoned 
horses  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  after  a  further  rest  of  nine  days,  the 
envoy^s  official  audience  took  place.  He  did  not  see  the  Empress'  face.  Her 
Majesty  was  secluded  in  the  hall  of  audience  to  which  only  the  principal  ministers 
were  admitted.  Hence  the  ceremony  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
courf-yard.  There  the  gifts  brought  by  the  envoy  were  ranged,  and  the  envoy 
himself,  introduced  by  two  high  officials,  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  courts 
nciade  obeisance  twice,  and,  kneeling,  declared  the  purport  of  his  mission.  The 
despatch  carried  by  him  ran  as  follows: — - 

The  Emperor  greets  the  sovereign  of  Wa>  Your  envoy  and  his  suite  have  arrived  and 
bave  given  us  lull  information.  We,  by  the  grace  of  heaven,  rule  over  the  universe.  It  is  Our 
desire  to  diffuse  abroad  our  civilizing  influence  so  as  to  cover  all  living  things,  and  Our  senti-. 
ment  of  loving  nurtiu-e  knows  no  distinction  of  distance.  Now  We  learn  that  Yonr  Majesty, 
dwelling  separately  t>eyond  the  sea,  bestows  the  blessings  of  peace  on  Your  subjects;  that  there 
ia  tranquillity  within  Your  borders,  and  that  the  customs  and  manners  are  mild.  With  the 
most  profound  loyalty  You  have  sent  Us  tribute  from  afar,  and  We  are  delighted  at  this 
admirable  token  of  Your  sincerity.  Our  health  is  as  usual,  notwithstanding  the  increasing 
heat  of  the  weather.  Therefore  we  have  sent  Pei  Shieh-ching,  Official  Entertainer  of  the 
Department  charged  with  the  Ceremonial  for  the  Reception  of  Foreign  Ambassadors,  and  his 
8uite»  to  notify  to  you  the  preceding.  We  also  transmit  to  you  the  products  of  which  a  list 
is  given  separately.* 

When  the  reading  of  the  document  was  concluded,  a  high  noble  stepped 
forward,  took  it  from  the  envoy's  hands  and  advanced  with  it  towards  th6 
audience-hall,  from  which  another  noble  came  out  to  meet  him,  received  the 
letter,  deposited  it  on  a  table  before  the  chief  entrance,  and  then  reported  the 
facts  to  the  Empress.  This  ended  the  ceremony.  The  haughty  condescension 
of  the  Chinese  despatch  does  not  appear  to  have  offended  the  Japanese,  nor  did 
they  cavil  at  the  omission  of  one  important  ideograph  from  the  title  applied 
to  their  Empress.  China's  greatness  seems  to  have  been  fully  recognized. 
When,  a  month  later,  the  envoy  took  his  departure,  the  same  Imoko  was  deputed 
to  accompany  him,  bearing  a  despatch  *  in  which,  to  China's  simple  *' greeting, " 
Japan  returned  a  "respectful  address;''  to  China's  expression  of  ineffable 
superiority  Japan  replied  that  the  coming  of  the  embassy  had  "dissolved  her 
long-harboured  cares;"  and  to  China's  grandiloquent  prolixity  Japan  made 

[^  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Japan  was  generally  known  in  China  and  Korea  by  the 
term  [*Wa,"  which,  being  written  with  an  ideograph  signifying  ** dwarf"  or  "subservient," 
was  disliked  by  the  Japanese.  The  envoy  sent  from  Yamato  in  607  was  instructed  to  ask  for 
the  substitution  of  Nippon  (Place  of  Sunrise),  but  the  Sui  sovereign  declined  to  make  the  change 
and  Japan  did  not  receive  the  designation  "Nippon"  in  China  until  the  period  Wu  Teh  (a.d. 
618-626)  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  It  ia  not  certain  at  what  time  exactly  the  Japanese  them- 
selves adopted  this  nomenclature,  but  it  certainly  was  before  the  seventh  centinry.] 

P  Translated  by  Aston  in  the  Nikm^.] 

P  In  this  despatch  Japan  called  herself  "the  place  where  the  sun  comes  forth,"  and  desig- 
nate China  as  ''the  place  where  the  sun  sets."  The  idea,  doubtless,  wasmerely  to  distinguish 
between  east  and  west,  but  the  Sui  sovereign  resented  the  diction  of  this  "barbarian  letter.''] 
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answer  with  half  a  dozen  brief  lines*  Imoko  was  now  acconoipanied  by  eight 
students  —  four  of  literature  and  four  of  religion.  Thus  was  established,  and 
for  long  afterwards  maintained,  a  bridge  over  which  the  Uterature,  arts,  ethics, 
and  philosophies  of  China  were  copiously  imported  into  Japan. 


RANKS 

It  will  be  recognized  by  considering  the  uji  system  that  while  many  titles 
existed  in  Japan,  there  was  practically  no  promotion.  A  man  might  be  raised 
to  uji  rank.  Several  instances  of  that  kind  have  been  noted,  especially  in  the 
case  of  foreign  artists  or  artisans  migrating  to  the  island  from  Korea  or  China. 
But  nothing  high^  was  within  reach,  and  for  the  hereditary  Kami  of  an  uji  no 
reward  offered  except  a  gift  of  land,  whatever  services  he  might  render  to  tHe 
State.  Such  a  system  could  not  but  tend  to  perfunctoriness  in  the  discharge  of 
duty.  Perception  of  this  defect  induced  the  regent,  Shotoku,  to  import  from 
China  (a.d.  603)  the  method  of  official  promotion  in  vogue  under  the  Sui  dynasty 
and  to  employ  caps  as  insignia  of  rank,^  Twelve  of  such  grades  were  instituted, 
and  the  terminology  applied  to  them  was  based  on  the  names  of  six  moral  quail- 
ties  —  virtue,  benevolence,  propriety,  faith,  justice,  and  knowledge  —  each 
comprising  two  degrees,  "greater"  sad  'Cesser."  The  caps  were  made  of 
sarcenet,  a  distinctive  colour  for  each  grade,  the  cap  being  gathered  upon  the 
crown  in  the  shape  of  a  bag  with  a  border  attached.  The  three  highest  ranks 
of  all  were  not  included  in  this  category. 

THE  EMPEROR  JOMEI  AND  THE  EMPRESS  KOGYOKU 

In  the  year  626,  the  onmipotent  Soga  chief,  the  o-omi  Umako,  died.  Hb 
brief  eulogy  in  the  Chronicles  is  that  he  had  "a  talent  for  military  tactics,"  was 
"gifted  with  eloquence,"  and  deeply  reverenced  J'the  Three  Precious  Things" 
(Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Samgha).  In  the  court-yard  of  his  residence  a  pond 
was  dug  with  a  miniature  island  in  the  centre,  and  so  much  attention  did  this 
innovation  attract  that  the  great  minister  was  popularly  called  Shima  (island) 
7U>  o^mL  His  office  of  o-omi  was  conferred  on  his  son,  Emishi,  who  behaved 
with  even  greater  arrogance  and  arbitrariness  than  his  father  had  shown.  The 
Empress  Suiko  died  in  628,  and  the  question  of  the  accession  at  once  became 
acute.  Two  princes  were  eligible;  Tamura,  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Bidatsu, 
and  Yamashiro,  son  of  Shotoku  Taishi,  Prince  Yamashiro  was  a  calm,  virtuous, 
and  faithful  man.  He  stated  explicitly  that  the  Empress,  on  the  eve  of  her 
demise,  had  nominated  him  to  be  her  successor.  But  Prince  Tamura  had  the 
support  of  the  o-omi,  Emishi,  whose  daughter  he  admired.  No  one  ventured 
to  oppose  the  will  of  the  Soga  chieftain  except  Sakaibe  no  Marise,  and  he  with 
his  son  were  ruthlessly  slain  by  the  orders  of  the  o-omi. 

Prince  Tamura  then  (629)  ascended  the  throne  —  he  is  known  in  history  as 
Jomei  —  but  Soga  no  Emishi  virtually  ruled  the  empire.  Jomei  died  in  641, 
after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  and  by  the  contrivance  of  Emishi  the  sceptre  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Empress,  Kogyoku,  a  great-granddaughter  of  the 
Emperor  Bidatsu,  the  claims  of  the  son  of  Sh5toku  Taishi  being  again  ignored. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  sovereign  was  to  raise  Emishi  to  the  rank  held  by 
his  father,  the  rank  of  o-omi,  and  there  then  came  into  prominence  Emishi 's  son, 

P  In  China  to-day  the  distinguishing  mark  is  a  button  of  varying  material  fastened  on  the 
top  of  the  cap.] 
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Inika,  who  soOQ  wielded  power  greater  than  even  that  possessed  by  his  f&tber. 
Iruka's  administration,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether 
unwholesome.  The  Chronicles  say  that  "thieves  and  robbers  were  in  dread  of 
him,  and  that  things  dropped  on  the  highway  were  not  picked  up."  But 
Emishi  rendered  himself  conspicuous  chiefly  by  aping  Imperial  8tat«.  He  erect- 
ed an  ancestral  temple;  organized  performances  of  a  Chinese  dance  (ycUsura) 
which  was  essentially  an  Imperitd  pageant;  levied  imposts  on  the  people  at  large 
for  the  construction  of  tombs  —  one  for  himself,  another  for  his  son,  Iruka  — 
which  were  openly  designated  misasa^  (Imperial  sepulchres) ;  called  his  private 
residence  mikado  (sacred  gate);  conferred  on  his  children  the  title  of  miko 
(august  child),  and  exacted  forced  labour  from  all  the  people  of  the  Kamutsumiya 
estate,  which  belonged  to  the  8h5toku  family. 

This  last  outrage  provoked  a  remonstrance  from  ShOtoku  Taisht'a  daughter, 
and  she  was  thenceforth  reckoned  among  the  enemies  of  the  Soga.     One  year 
later  (64S),  this  feud  ended  in  bloodshed.     E^ni^'s  usurpation  of  Imperial 
authority  was  carried  so  far  that  he 
<lid  not  hesitate  to  confer  the  rank 
of  S-omi  on  his  son,  Iruka,  and  upon 
the  latter 's  younger  brother  also, 
Iruka  now  conceived  the  design  of 
placing  upon   the   throne    Prince 
Purubito,   a   son   of  the  Emperor 
Jomei.     It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Soga  chief,  Emishi,  had  lent  his 
omnipotent  influence  to  secure  the 
sceptre  for  Jomei,  because  of  the 
latter's  affection  for  Emishi 's 
daughter.    This  lady,  having  be- 
come one  of  Jomei 's  consorts,  had 
borne  to  him  Prince  Furubito,  who  I 
was    consequently   Iruka's   uncle.  ■ 
Iruka  determined  that  the  prince 
should  succeed  the  Empress  K6gy- 
oku.    To  that  end  it  was  necessary 
to    remove    the    ShStoku    family, 
(gainst  which,  as  shown  above,  the 
S(^  had  also  a  special  grudge.   Not 

even  the  form  of  devising  a  protest  Fujiwaha  KAiuTiw 

was  observed.     Orders  were  simply 

issued  to  a  military  force  that  the  ShOtoku  house  should  be  extirpated.  Its 
representative  was  Prince  Yamashiro,  the  same  who  had  effaced  himself  so 
magnanimously  at  the  time  of  Jomei 'a  accession.  He  behaved  with  ever 
greater  nobility  on  this  occasion.  Having  by  a  ruse  escaped  from  the  Soga 
troops,  he  was  urged  by  his  followers  to  flee  to  the  eastern  provinces,  and  there 
nu^ng  an  army,  to  march  back  to  the  attack  of  the  Soga. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  this  policy  would  have  succeeded.  But  the 
prince  replied:  "I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  said  by  after  generations  that,  for  my 
sake,  anyone  has  mourned  the  loss  of  a  father  or  a  mother.  Is  it  only  when  one 
has  conquered  in  battle  that  one  is  to  be  called  a  hero?  Is  he  not  also  a  hero  who 
has  made  firm  his  country  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life?"  He  then  returned  to 
the  temple  at  Ikaruga,  which  his  father  had  built,  and  being  presently  besieged 
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there  by  the  Soga  forces,  he  and  the  members  of  hia  f amily:,  tw«ity-three  in  ail, 
committed  suicide.  This  tragedy  shocked  even  Smis}ii.  He  warned  Iruka 
against  the  peril  of  such  extreme  measures^ 

There  now  appears  a  statesman  destine^  to  leave  his  name  inddiibly  written 
on  the  pages  of  Japanese  history,  Kam»tari,  nmraji  of  the  Nakatomi^i.  The 
Nakatomi's  functions  were  speciaily  connected  with  Shinio  rites,  and  Kamatari 
must  be  supposed  to  have  entertained  Uttle  good-will  towards  the  Soga,  who 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Buddhist  faction^  and  whose  feud  with  the  military  party 
rixty-seven  years  previously  had  involved  the  violent  death  of  Katsumi,  then 
(587)  tniuraji  of  the  Nakaiomi.  Moreover,  Kamatari  makes  his  first  appearance 
in  the  annals  as  chief  Shinto  official*  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  apparent  tliat 
religious  zeal  or  personal  resentment  was  primarily  re^x)nsible  for  Kamatari 's 
determination  to  compass  the  ruin  of  the  Soga<  Essentially  an  upright  man  and 
a  loyal  subject,  he  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  £rank  resolve  to  protect  the 
Throne  against  schemes  of  lawless  ambitions,  unconsciqus  that  his  own  family, 
the  Fujiwara,  were  destined  to  repeat  on  a  still  larger  scale  the. same  abuses. 

The  succession  may  be  said  to  have  had  three  aspirants  at  that  time:  first. 
Prince  Karu,  younger  brother  of  the  Empress  Kogyoku;  secondly,  Prince  Naka, 
her  son,  and  thirdly,  Prince  Furubito,  uncle  of  Soga  no  Iruka.  The  last  was,  of 
course,  excluded  from  Kamatari 's  calculations,  and. as  between  the  first  two  he 
judged  it  wiser  that  Prince  Karu  should  have  precedence  in  the  succession. 
Prince  Naka  not  being  old  enough.  The  conspiracy  tha|t  ensued  presents  no 
specially  remarkable  feature.  Kamatari  and  Prince  Naka  became  acquainted 
through  an  incident  at  the  game  of  football,  when  the  prince,  having  accidently 
kicked  off  his  shoe,  Kamatari  picked  it  up  and  restored  it  to  him  on  bended  knee. 
The  two  men,  in  order  to  find  secret  opportqirities  for  maturing  their  plans,  be- 
came fellow  students  of  the  doctrines  of  Chow  and  Confucius  under  the  priest 
Shoan,  who  had  been  among  the  eight  students  that  accompanied  the  Sui  envoy 
on  his  return  to  China  in  the  year  608. 

Intimate  relations  were  cemented  with  a  section  of  the  Soga.  through  Kiu'aya- 
mada,  whose  daughter  Prince  Naka  married,  and  trustworthy  followers  having 
been  attached  to  the  prince,  the  conspirators  watched  for  an  occasion.  It  was 
not  easy  to  find  one.  The  Soga  mansion,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Unebi, 
was  a  species  of  fortress,  surrounded  by  a  mo^rt  and  provided  with  an  armoury 
having  ample  supply  of  bows  and  arrows.  Emishi,  the  6^mi,  always  had  a  guard 
of  fifty  soldiers  when  be  went  abroad,  and  Iruka,  his  son,  wore  a  sword  **  day  and 
night."  Nothing  offered  except  to  convert  the  palace  itself  into  a' place  of 
execution.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  sixth  month,  645,  the  Empress  held  a 
Court  in  the  great  hall  of  audience  to  receive  memorials  and  tribute  from  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Korea.  All  present,  except  her  Majesty  and  Iruka,  were 
privy  to  the  plot.  Iruka  having  been  beguiled  into  laying  aside  his  sword,  the 
reading  of  the  memorials  was  commenced  by  Kurayamada,  and  Prince  N^ka 
ordered  the  twelve  gates  to  be  closed  simultaneously!.  At  that  signal,  two 
swordsmen  should  have  advanced  and  fallen  upon  Iruka;  but  they  showed 
themselves  so  timorous  that  Prince  Naka  himself  had  to  lead  them  to  the  attack. 
Iruka,  severely  wounded,  struggled  to  the  throne  and  implored  for  succour  and 
justice;  but  when  her  Majesty  in  terror  asked  wha^^  was  meant^  Prince  Naka 
charged  Iruka  with  attempting  to  usurp  the  sovereignty.  The  Express,  seeing 
that  her  own  son  led  the  assassins,  withdrew  at  onge,  and  the  work  of  slaughter- 
ing Iruka  was  completed,  his  corpse  being  thrown  into  the  court-yard,  where  it 
lay  covered  with  straw  matting. 
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• 

Prince  Nftka  and  Kamatari  had  not  been  so  mcautk>u3  asto  take  a  wide 
circle  of  persoiis  into  their  oonfidenoe.  But  they  were  iimnediately  joined  by 
practically  all  the  nobility  and  high  official,  and  the  chomi^s  troops  having  dis* 
persed  without  striking  a  blow,  Etnishi  and  his  people  were  all  eo^cuted.  The 
Empress  Kogyoku  at  once  abdicated  1^  favour  of  her  brother,  Prince  Karu, 
her  son,  Prince  Naka,  being  nominated  Prince  Imperial.  Her  Majesty  had 
worn  the  purple  for  only  three  years.  All  this  was  in  accord  with  Kamatari '« 
carefully  devised  plans.     They  were  epoch  making. 

RELATIONS  WITH  KOREA  DURING  THE  SEVEN  REIGNS  PROM  Kli^MET  TO  ' 

K5GYOKU  (A.D.  540— 645) 

The  story  of  Japan's  relaticms  with  Korea  throughout  the  period  of  over  a 
century,  from  the  accession  of  Kimmei  (540)  to  the  abdication  of  Kogyoku  (645), 
is  a  series  of  monotonously  similar  chapters,  the  result  for  Japan  being  that  she 
finally  lost  her  position  at  Mimana.  There  was  almost  perpetual  fighting 
between  the  petty  kingdoms  which  struggled  for  mastery  in  the  peninsula,,  and 
Kudara,  always  nominally  friendly  to  Japan,  never  hesitated  to  seek  the  latter 's 
assistance  agamst  Shiragi  and  Koma.  To  these  appeals  the  Yamato  Court  lent 
a  not-unready  ear,  partly  because  they  pleased  the  nation's  vanity,  but  mainly 
because  Kudara  craftily  suggested  danger  to  Mimana  unless  Japan  assorted 
herself  with  arms.  But  when  it  came  to  actually  rendering  material  aid,  Japai^ 
did  nothing  commensurate  with  her  gracious  demeanour.  She  seems  to  have 
been  getting  weary  of  expensive  interference,  and  possibly  it  may.  also  have 
occiu'red  to  her  that  no  very  profound  sympathy  was  merited  by  a  sovereign 
who,  l&e  the  King  of  Kudara^  preferred  to  rely  on  armed  aid  from  abroad  rather 
than  risk  the  loss  of  his  principality  to  his  own  countrymen. 

At  all  events,  in  answer  to. often  iterated  entreaties  from  Kudara,  the  Yamato 
Court  did  not  make  any  practical  response  until  the  year  5k51,  when  it  sent  five 
thousand  koku  of  barley-seed  (?),  followed,  two  years  later,  by. two  horses,  two 
ships,  fifty  bows  with  arrows,  and  — r-  a  promise. .  Kujdara  was  then  ruled  by  a 
very  enterprising  prince  (Yo-ehang).  Resolving  to  strike  separately  at  his  ene^ 
mies,  Kama  and  Shiragi,  he  threw  himself  with  all  his  forces  against  Koma  and 
gained  a  signal  victory  (553).  Then,  at  length,^  Japan  was  induced  to  assists 
An:  ami  was  de^atched  (554)  to  the  peninsula  with  a  thousand  soldiers,  as  many 
horses  and  forty  ships.  Shiro^  became  at  once  the  objective  of  the  united 
forces  of  Kudara  and  Japan.  A  disfistrous  defeat  resulted  for  the  assailants* 
The  Kudara  army  suffered  almost  complete  extermination,  losing;nearly  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  history  i^  silent  as  to  the  fate  of  the  ami* 8  contingent* 
Nevertheless  the  fear  of  Japanese  vengeance  induced  Shiragi  to  hold  its  hand, 
and,  in  the  year  561,  an  attempt  was  made  twice  to  renew  friendly  relations 
with  the  Yamato  Court  by  m^eans  of  tribute-bearing  envoys.  Japan  did  not 
repel  thepe  overtures,  but  she  treated  the  envoy  of  the  victprious  Shiragi  with 
less  respect  than  that  extended  to  the  envoy  of  the  vanquished  Kudara; 

In  the  sparing  of  the  foUowing  year  (562),  Shiragi  invaded  Mimqna,  destroyed 
the  Ji^aaese  station  there  and  overran  the  whole  region  (ten  provinces).  No 
warning  hadreached  Japan.  She  was  taken  entirely  unawares,  and  she  regarded 
it  as  aa  act  of  treachery  on  Shiragi 's  part  to  have  transformed  itself  suddenly 
from  a  tribute-bearing  friend  into  an  active  enemy.  Strangely  enough,  the 
King  of  Shiragi  does  not  appear  to  havie  considered. that  his  act  precluded  a 
oontinuance  of  friiendly  relations  with  the  Yamato  Court.    Six  months  after 
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his  invasion  of  Mimana  he  renewed  the  despatch  of  envoys  to  Japan,  and  it  was 
not  until  their  arrival  in  Yamato  that  they  learned  Japan's  mood.  Much  to 
the  credit  of  the  Yamato  Court,  it  did  not  wreak  vengeance  on  these  untimely 
envoys,  but  inmiediately  afterwards  an  armed  expedition  was  despatched  to  call 
Shiragi  to  account.  The  forces  were  divided  into  two  corps,  one  being  ordered 
to  march  under  Ki  no  Omaro  northwest  from  Mimana  and  effect  a  junction  with 
Kudara;  the  other,  under  Kawabe  no  Nie,  was  to  move  eastward  against  Shiragi. 
This  scheme  became  known  to  the  Shiragi  generals  owing  to  the  seizure  of  a 
despatch  intended  for  Kudara.  They  attempted  to  intercept  Omaro 's  corps, 
but  were  signally  defeated. 

The  movement  under  Kawabe  no  Nie  fared  differently.  Japanese  annals 
attempt  to  palliate  his  discomfiture  by  a  story  about  the  abuse  of  a  flag  of  truce, 
but  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  that  Kawabe  no  Nie  was  an  incompetent  and 
pusillanimous  captain.  He  and  his  men  were  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  the 
only  redeeming  feature  being  the  intrepidity  of  a  Japanese  officer,  Tsugi  no 
Ikina,  who,  with  his  wife  and  son,  endured  to  be  tortured  and  killed  rather  than 
utter  an  insult  against  their  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  sequence  of  events  after  this  catastrophe. 
JapEtn  immediately  despatched  a  strong  army  —  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
men  —  but  instead  of  directing  it  against  Shiragi,  sent  it  to  the  attack  of  KomA, 
und^r  advice  of  the  King  of  Kudara.  Possibly  the  idea  may  have  been  to  crush 
Koma,  and  having  thus  isolated  Shiragi,  to  deal  with  the  latter  subsequently. 
If  so,  the  plan  never  matured.  Koma,  indeed,  suffered  a  signal  defeat  at  the 
h^jids  of  the  Japanese,  Satehiko,  muraji  of  the  OtomOf  but  Shiragi  remained 
unmolested,  and  nothing  accrued  to  Japan  except  some  attractive  spoils  — 
curtains  of  seven-fold  woof,  an  iron  house,  two  suits  of  armour,  two  gold-mounted 
swords,  three  copper  belts  with  chasings,  two  variously  coloured  flags,  and  two 
beautiful  women.  Even  as  to  the  ultimate  movements  of  Satehiko  and  his 
army  the  annals  are  silent. 

Things  remained  thus  for  nine  years.  Tribute-bearing  envoys  arrived  at 
intervals  from  Koma,  but  with  Shiragi  there  was  no  communication.  At  last, 
in  571,  an  official  was  sent  to  demand  from  Shiragi  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  the  destruction  of  Mimana.  The  intention  may  have  been  to  follow  up  this 
formality  with  the  despatch  of  an  effective  force,  but  within  a  month  the  Emperor 
Kimmei  died.  On  his  death-bed  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  Prince  Imperial 
—  Bidatsu  —  by  the  hand  and  said:  "That  which  comes  after  devolves  on 
thee.  Thou  must  make  war  on  Shiragi  and  establish  Mimana  as  a  feudal 
dependency,  renewing  a  relationship  like  that  of  husband  and  wife,  just  as  it  was 
in  former  days.    If  this  be  done,  in  my  grave  I  shall  rest  content." 

Twelve  years  passed  before  Bidatsu  took  any  step  to  comply  with  this  dying 
injunction.  During  that  long  interval  there  were  repeated  envoys  from  Koma, 
now  a  comparatively  feeble  principality,  and  Shiragi  made  three  tmsuccessful 
overtures  to  renew  amicable  relations.  At  length,  in  583,  the  Emperor  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  carrying  out  the  last  testament  of  his  predecessor. 
To  that  end  his  Majesty  desired  to  consult  with  a  Japanese,  Nichira,  who  had 
served  for  many  years  at  the  Kudara  Court  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  conditions  existing  in  Korea.  Nichira  came  to  Japan,  but  the  annals 
indicate  that  his  counsels  were  directed  wholly  against  Kudara,  which  was  osten- 
sibly on  the  friendliest  terms  with  Japan,  and  not  at  all  against  Shiragi,  whose 
punishment  was  alone  in  question.  Besides,  instead  of  advising  an  ai^eal  to 
arms,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  developing  Japan 's  material  resources,  so  that 
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her  neighbours  might  learn  to  count  her  formidable  and  her  people  might  aoqoire 
ardour  in  her  cause.  Whether  the  wisdom  of  this  advice  appealed  to  Bidatsu, 
or  whether  the  disputes  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  paralyzed 
his  capacity  for  oversea  enterprise,  -he  made  no  further  attempt  to  resolve  the 
Korean  problem. 

In  the  year  591,  the  ilUfated  Emperor  Sushun  conceived  the  idea  of  sending 
a  large  army  to  re-establish  his  country's  prestige  in  the  peninsula,  but  his  own 
assassination  intervened,  and  for  the  space  of  nine  years  the  subject  was  not 
publicly  revived.  Then,  in  600,  the  Empress  Suiko  being  on  the  throne,  a 
unique  OK>ortunity  presented  itself.  War  broke  out  between  Shiragi  and 
Mimana.  The  Yamato  Court  at  once  despatched  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men 
to  Mimana 's  aid,  and  Shiragi,  having  suffered  a  signal  defeat,  made  act  of  abject 
submission,  restoring  to  Mimana  six  of  its  original  provinces  and  promising 
solemnly  to  abstain  from  future  hostilities.  The  Japanese  committed  the  error 
of  crediting  Shiragi 's  sincerity.  They  withdrew  their  forces,  but  no  sooner  had 
their  ships  passed  below  the  horizon  than  Shiragi  once  more  invaded  Mimana. 
It  seemed  at  this  juncture  as  though  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Japan.  Something,  indeed,  must  be  ascribed  to  her  own  methods  of  warfare 
which  appear  to  have  been  overmerciful  for  the  age.  Thus,  with  the  bitter 
experience  of  Shiragi 's  treachery  fresh  in  her  recollection,  she  did  not  execute  a 
Shiragi  spy  siezed  in  Tsushima,  but  merely  banished  him  to  the  province  of 
K5zuke.  Still,  she  must  be  said  to  have  been  the  victim  of  special  ill-fortune 
when  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  assembled  in  Tsukushi  for  the 
invasion  of  Shiragi,  was  twice  prevented  from  sailing  by  imforseeable  causes, 
one  being  the  death  of  Prince  Kume,  its  commander-in-chief;  the  other,  the  death 
of  the  consort  of  his  successor,  Prince  Taema.^ 

These  things  happened  in  the  year  603,  and  for  the  next  five  years  all  relations 
with  Korea  seem  to  have  been  severed.  Then  (608)  a  brief  paragraph  in  the 
Chronicles  records  that  "many  persons  from  Shiragi  came  to  settle  in  Japan." 
It  is  certainly  eloquent  of  the  Yamato  Court's  magnanimity  that  it  should  have 
welcomed  immigrants  from  a  country  with  which  it  was  virtually  at  war.  Two 
years  later  (610),  Shiragi  and  Mimana,  acting  in  concert,  sent  envoys  who  were 
received  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  prescribed  by  ShStoku  TaishVa  code 
of  decorum.  Apparently  this  embassy  was  allowed  to  serve  as  a  renewal  of 
friendly  relations,  but  it  is  not  on  record  that  the  subject  of  former  dispute  was 
alluded  to  in  any  way,  nor  was  the  old-time  habit  of  annual  tributerbearing 
envoys  revived.  Visitors  from  Korea  were,  indeed,  few  and  far-between,  as 
when,  in  616,  Shiragi  sent  a  golden  image  of  Buddha,  two  feet  high,  whose  efful- 
gence worked  wonders;  or  in  618,  when  an  envoy  from  Korea  conveyed  the 
important  tidings  that  the  invasion  of  the  peninsjida  by  the  Sui  sovereign,  Yang, 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  had  been  beaten  back.  This  envoy 
carried  to  Yamato  presents  in  the  form  of  two  captive  Chinese,  a  camel,  and  a 
number  of  flutes,  cross-bows,  and  catapults  (of  which  instruments  of  war 
mention  is  thus  made  for  the  first  time  in  Japanese  hist6ry). 

The  Yamato  Court  had  evidently  now  abandoned  all  idea  of  punishing 
Shiragi  or  restoring  the  station  at  Mimana;  while  Shiragi,  on  her  side,  was 
inclined  to  maintain  friendly  relations  though  she  did  not  seek  frequent  inter- 
course. After  an  interval  of  five  years'  aloofness,  she  presented  (621)  a  memorial 
on  an  unrecorded  subject,  and  in  the  following  year,  she  presented,  once  more,  a 

P  Early  Japanese  history  furnishes  several  examples  showing  that  wives  often  accompanied 
their  husbands  on  campaigns.] 
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gold  image  of  Buddha,  a  gold  pagoda,  and  a  number  of  baptismal  flags.^  But 
Shiragi  was  nothing  if  not  treacherous,  and,  even  while  making  these  valuable 
presents  to  the  Yamato  Court,  and  while  despatching  envoys  in  company  with 
those  from  Mimana,  she  was  planning  another  invasion  of  the  latter.  It  took 
place  that  very  year  (622).  When  the  news  reached  Japan,  the  Empress 
Suiko  would  have  sent  an  envoy  against  Shiragi,  but  it  was  deemed  wiser  to 
emjJoy  diplomacy  in  the  first  place,  for  the  principalities  of  Korea  were  now  in 
close  relations  with  the  great  Tang  dynasty  of  China  and  might  even  count  on 
the  latter 's  protection  in  case  of  emergency. 

Two  plenipotentiaries  were  therefore  sent  from  Japan.  Their  mission 
proved  very  simple.  Shiragi  acquiesced  in  all  their  proposals  and  pledged  her- 
self once  for  all  to  recognize  Mimana  as  a  dependency  of  Japan.  But  after  the 
despatch  of  these  plenipotentiaries,  the  war-party  in  Japan  had  gained  the 
ascendancy,  and  just  as  the  plenipotentiaries,  accompanied  by  tribute-bearing 
envoys  from  Shiragi  and  Mimana,  were  about  to  embark  for  Japan,  they  were 
astounded  by  the  apparition  of  a  great  flotilla  carrying  thousands  of  armed  men. 
The  exact  dimensions  of  this  force  are  not  on  record:  it  is  merely  described  as 
having  consisted  of  "  several  tens  of  thousands  of  men,"  but  as  it  was  commanded 
by  two  generals  of  the  first  rank  and  seven  of  the  second,  it  must  have  been  a 
very  formidable  army,  and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  about  it  than  that  it  was 
assembled  and  embarked  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks.  Shiragi  did  not  attempt 
to  resist.  The  King  tendered  his  submission  and  it  was  accepted  without  a 
blow  having  been  struck.  But  there  were  no  tangible  results.  Japan  did  not 
attempt  to  re-establish  her  miyake  in  Mimana,  and  Shiragi  refrained  from  send- 
ing envoys  to  Yamato  except  on  special  occasions.  Friendly,  though  not 
intimate,  relations  were  still  maintained  with  the  three  kingdoms  of  Korea, 
mainly  because  the  peninsula  long  continued  to  be  the  avenue  by  which  the 
literature,  arts,  and  crafts  of  China  under  the  Tang  dynasty  found  their  way  to 
Japan.  Since,  however,  the  office  in  Mimana  no  longer  existed  to  transact 
business  connected  with  this  intercourse,  and  since  Yamato  was  too  distant  from 
the  port  of  departure  and  arrival  —  Anato,  now  Nagato  —  a  new  office  was 
established  in  Tsukushi  (KytishQ)  under  the  name  of  the  Dazai-fu. 

LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY  THE  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  KOREA 

The  record  of  Japan's  relations  with  Korea,  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried 
above  —  namely,  to  the  close  of  the  Empress  KSgyoku's  reign  (a.d.  645)  — 
discloses  in  the  Korean  people  a  race  prone  to  self-seeking  feuds,  never  reluctant 
to  import  foreign  aid  into  domestic  quarrels,  and  careless  of  the  obligations  of 
good  faith.  In  the  Japanese  we  see  a  nation  magnanimous  and  trustful  but  of 
aggressive  tendencies. 

IMPORTATION  OF  CHINESE  CIVILIZATION 

Although  Japan's  military  influence  on  the  neighbouring  continent  waned 
perceptibly  from  the  reign  of  Kimmei  (540-571)  onwards,  a  stream  of  Chinese 
civilization  flowed  steadily  into  the  Island  Empire  from  the  west,  partly  coming 

P  "The  Buddhist  baptiaili  consists  in  washing  the  top  of  the  head  with  perfumed  water. 
The  baptismal  flags  were  so  called  because  they  had  the  same  efficiency,  raising  those  who 
passed  under  them,  first,  to  the  rank  of  Tchakra  Radja,  and,  ultimately,  to  that  of  a  Buddha." 
(Aston.)! 
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direct  from  the  fountain  hesid;  partly  filtering,  in  a  more  oir  leas  imfpure  fortil, 
through  Korean  channels.  Many  of  th6  j^ropagandists  of  this  civilization  re- 
mained permanently  in  Japan^  where  they  received  a  courteous  Welcome,  being* 
promoted  to  positibns  of  trust  and  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility.  Thus' 
a  book  (the  Seishi-roku),  published  in  814,  which  has  been  aptly  termed  the^ 
"peerage  of  Japan/'  shows  that,  at  that  time,  nearly  one-third  of  the  Japanese 
nobility  traced  their  descent  to  Chinese  6r  Korean  ancestors  in  something  like 
equal  proportions.  The  numbers  are,  China,  162  families;  Kiidara,  104;  Koma, 
50;  Mimana,  9;  Shiragi,  9;  doubtful,  47.  Total,  381  Chinese  and  Korean 
families  out  of  a  grand  aggregate  of  1177.  But  many  of  the  visitors  returned" 
home  after  having  sojourned  for  a  time  as  teachers  of  literature,  art,  or  industrial 
science.  ,       . 

This  system  of  brief  residence  for  purposes  of  ittstniction  seems  to  have  been 
inaugurated  during  the  reign  ef  Keitai,  in  the  year  513,  when  Tan  Yang-i,  a 
Chinese  expounder  of  the  five  classics,  was  brought  td  Yamato  by  envoys  from 
Kudara  as  a  gift  valued  enough  to  purchase  political  intervention  for  the 
restoration  of  lost  territory;  and  when,  three  years  later,  a  second  embassy  from 
the  same  place,  coming  to  render  thanks  for  effective  assistance  in  the  matter 
of  the  territory,  asked  that  Tan  might  be  allowed  to  return  in  exchange  for  an- 
other Chinese  pundit,  Ko  An-mu.  The  incident  suggests  how  great  was  the 
value  attached  to  erudition  even  in  those  remote  days.  Yet  this  promising 
precedent  was  not  followed  for  nearly  forty  years,  partly  owing  to  the  unsettled 
nature  of  Japan's  relations  with  Korea. 

After  the  advent  of  Buddhism  (552),  however,  Chinese  culture  found  new 
expansion  eastward.  In  554,  there  arrived  from  Kudara  another  Chinese 
literatus,  and,  by  desire. of  the  Emperor,  Kimmei,  a  party  of  experts  followed 
shortly  afterwards,  including  a  man  learned  in  the  calendar,  a  professor  of 
divination,  a  physician,  two  herbalists,  and  four  musicians.  The  record  says 
that  these  men,  who^  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  doctor  of  literature,  were 
all  Koreans,  took  the  place  of  an  equal  number  of  their  countrymen  who  had 
resided  in  Japan  for  some  years.  Thenceforth  such  incidents  were  frequent. 
Yet,  at  first,  a  thcwrough  knowle^e  of  the  ideographic  script  seems  to  have  spread 
very  slowly  in  Japan,  for  in  672,  when  the  Emperor  Bidatsu  sought  an  inter- 
pretation of  a  memorial  presented  by  the  Koma  sovereign,  only  one  man  among 
all  the  scribes  (fumi-bito),  and  he.  (Wang  Sin-i)  of  Chinese  origin,  was  found 
capable  of  reading  the  document. 

But  from  the  accession  of  the  Empress  Suiko  (593),  the  influence  of  Shotoku 
Taishi  made  itself  felt  in  every  branch  of  learning,  and  thenceforth  China  and 
Japan  may  be  said  to  have  stood  towards  eadb  other  in  the  relation  of  teacher 
and  papiL    Literature,  the  ideographic  script,^  ^^alendar  (Compiling,  astronoqay, 
geography,  divination,  magic^  painting^  sculpture,  architecture,  tile-making,, 
ceramics,  the  casting  of  metal,  and  other  crafts  were  all  cultivated  assiduously 
under  Chinese  and  Korei»i  inBtmction,    In  fyrchitecture,  all  substantial  progress* 
must  be  attributed  to  Biiddhism,  for  it  was  by  building  temples  and  pagodas  > 
ihtJt  Japanese ;  ideas  of  dwelling-houses  were  finally  raised  above  ihe  seimi-t 
subterranean  type,  and  to  the  same  inlfluenoe  must  be  attributed  si^al  and' 
rapid  progress  in  the  art  of-  interior'  decoration.    The  style  of  architecture 
adopted  in  temples  was  a  mixture  of 'the  Chinese  and  the  Indian.    Indeed,  it  is 

[*  The  oldest  ideographic  inscription  extant  in  Japan  is  carved  on  a  stone  in  lyo  province 
dating  from  a.d.  596.  Next  in  point  of  antic[uitY  is  an  inscription  on  th^  ba.ck  of  an  image  of 
Yakiishi  which  stands  in  the  temple  HdryG-ji.    It  is  ascribed  to  ibe  year  a.d.  607.] 
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chMOcteristic  of  this  early  epoch  that  traces  of  the  architectural  and  glyptic 
fashiona  of  the  land  where  Buddhism  was  bom  showed  themselves  much  more 
conspicuously  than  they  did  in  later  eras;  afact  which  illustrates  Japan's  constant 
tendency  to  break  away  from  originals  by  modifying  them  in  accordance  with 
her  own  ideals. 

None  of  the  rehgious  edifices  then  constructed  has  survived  in  its  integrity  to 
the  present  day.  One,  however,  —  the  HoryQ-ji,  at  Nara  —  since  all  its  restora- 
tions have  been  in  strict  accord  with  their  originals,  is  believed  to  be  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  most  ancient  type.  It  was  founded  by  ShStoku  Taishi  and 
completed  in  607.  At  the  time  of  its  construction,  this  HCryu-ji  was  the  chief 
academy  of  Buddhist  teaching,  and  it  therefore  received  the  name  of  Gakumon- 
ji  (Temple  of  Learning).  Among  its  treasures  is  an  image  of  copper  and  gold 
which  was  cast  by  the  Korean  artist,  Tori  —  conmionly  called  Tori  Bttsshi,  or 
Tori  the  image-maker  —  to  order  of  ShStoku;  and  there  b  mural  decoration 
from  the  brush  of  a  Korean  priest,  DonchfJ.     This  building  shows  that  already 


in  the  seventh  century  an  imposing  type  of  wooden  edifice  had  been  elaborated 
—  an  edifice  differing  from  those  of  later  epochs  in  only  a  few  features;  as,  slight 
inequality  in  the  scantling  of  its  massive  pillars;  comparatively  gentle  pitch  of 
roof;  abnormally  overhanging  eaves,  and  shortness  of  distance  between  each 
storey  of  the  pagoda.  These  sacred  buildings  were  roofed  with  tiles,  and  were 
therefore  called  kawara-ya  (tiled  house)  by  way  of  distinction,  for  all  private 
dwellii^^,  the  Imperial  palace  not  excepted,  continued  to  have  thatched  nwfs 
in  the  period  now  under  consideration,^  or  at  best  roofs  covered  with  boards. 
The  annals  show  that  when  the  Empress  KSgyoku  built  the  Asuka  palace,  timber 
was  obtained  from  several  provinces;  labour  was  requisitioned  throughout  a 
district  extending  from  Omi  in  the  east  to  Aki  in  the  west ;  the  floor  of  the  "  great 
hall"'  was  paved  with  tiles;  there  were  twelve  gates,  three  on  each  of  the  four 
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sides,  and  the  whole  was  in  the  architectural  style  of  the  Tang  dynasty.    Yet 
for  the  roofs,  boards  alone  were  used. 


PAINTING 

Little  is  recorded  about  the  progress  of  painting  in  this  epoch.  It  has  been 
^own  above  that  during  Yuryaku's  reign  pictorial  experts  crossed  to  Japaa 
from  Korea  and  from  China.  The  Chronicles  add  that,  in  a.d.  604,  when  the 
Empress  Suiko  occupied  the  throne,  two  schools  of  painters  were  established, 
namely^  the  Eibumi  and  the  Yamashiro.  It  is  elsewhere  explained  that  the 
business  of  those  artists  was  to  paint  Buddhist  pictures,  the  special  task  of  the 
Eibumi  men  being  to  illuminate  scrolls  of  the  Sutras.  We  read  also  that,  in 
603,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Hachioka,  Prince  Shotoku 
painted  banners  as  offerings.  These  had  probably  the  same  designs  as  those 
spoken  of  a  century  later  (710)  when,  at  a  ceremony  in  the  great  hall  of  the  pal* 
ace,  there  were  set  up  flag0  emblazcmed  with  a  crow,^  the  sun,  an  aaure  dragon, 
a  red  bird,  and  the  moon,  all  which  designs  were  of  Chinese  origin.  Shotoku 
Taishi  himself  is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  a  skilled  painter  and 
sculptor,  and  several  of  his  alleged  nuisterpieces  are  preserved  to  this  day,  but 
their  authenticity  is  disputed. 

AGRICULTURE 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  this  epoch  offers  nothing  more  remarkable  than 
the  construction  of  nine  reservoirs  for  irrigation  purposes  and  the  digging  of  a 
large  canal  in  Yamashiro  province.  It  is  also  thought  worthy  of  historical 
notice  that  a  Korean  prince  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  domesticate  bees  on  a 
Japanese  mountain. 

COMMERCE 

Considerable  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  tradal  matters.  Mai:kets 
were  opened  at  several  places  in  the  interior,  and  coastwise  commerce  developed 
so  much  that,  in  a.d.  553,  it  was  found  expedient  to  appoint  an  official  for  the 
purpose  of  numbering  and  registering  the  vessels  thus  employed.  The  Chinese 
settler,  Wang  Sin-i,  who  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  the  only  person  able  to 
decipher  a  Korean  memorial,  was  given  the  office  of  fune  no  osa  (chief  of  the 
shipping  bureau)  and  granted  the  title  of  fune  no  fubito  (registrar  of  vessels). 
Subsequently,  during  the  reign  of  Jomei  (629-641),  an  akinai-oaa  (chief  of  trade) 
was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Munemaro,  whose  father,  Kuhi,  had  brought 
scales  and  weights  from  China  during  the  reign  of  Sushun  (558-592),  and  this 
system  was  formally  adopted  in  the  days  of  Jomei  (629-641).  There  had  not 
apparently  been  any  officially  recognized  weights  and  measures  in  remote 
antiquity.  The  width  of  the  hand  {ta  or  tsuka)  and  the  spread  of  the  arms 
(hiro)  were  the  only  dimensions  employed.  By  and  by  the  Korean  shaku  (foot), 
which  coiresponds  to  1.17  ahaku  of  the  present  day,  came  into  use.  In  Kenso  's 
time  (485-487)  there  is  mention  of  a  measure  of  rice  being  sold  for  a  piece  of  silver, 
and  the  Elmperor  Kinunei  (540-571)  is  recorded  to  have  given  1000  koku  of 
seed-barley  to  the  Eong  of  Kudara.  But  it  is  supposed  that  the  writer  of  the 
CkrorddeSf  in  making  these  entries,  projected  the  terminology  of  his  own  time 
into  the  previous  centuries.    There  were  neither  coins  nor  koku  in  those  eras. 

[^  The  three-legged  crow  of  the  sun.] 
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COSTUME  AND  COIFFURE 

Up  to  the  time  (a.d.  603)  of  the  institution  of  caps  as  marks  of  rank,  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  dividing  their  hair  in  the  centre  and  tying  it  above  the  ears 
in  a  style  called  mizura.  But  such  a  fashion  did  not  accord  with  the  wearing 
of  caps  which  were  gathered  up  on  the  crown  in  the  shape  of  a  bag.  Hence  men 
of  rank  took  to  binding  the  hair  in  a  queue  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  old  style 
was  continued,  however,  by  men  having  no  rank  and  by  youths.  A  child's  hair 
was  looped  on  the  temples  in  imitation*  of  the  flower  of  *a  gourd  —  hence  called 
hisago^ana  —  and  women  wore  their  tresses  hanging  free.  The  institution  of 
caps  interfered  also  with  the  use  of  hairpins;  Which  were  often  inade  of  gold' and 
very  elaborate.  These  now  came  to  be  thrust,  not  directly  into  the  hair,  but 
through  the  cord  employed  to  tie  the  cap  above.  It  is  recorded  that,  in  the 
year  611,  when  the  Empress  Suiko  and  her  Court  went  on  a  picnic,  the  colour 
of  the  ministers'  garments  agreed  with  that  bf  their  official  caps,  and  that  each 
wore  hair-oriiaments  which,  in  the  case  of  the  two'  highest'  functionaries,  were 
made  of  gold;  in  the  case  of  the  next  two,  of  leopard's  tails;  and  in  the  case  of 
lower  ranks,  of  birds' tails.  ' 

On  a  more  ceremonious  occasion,  namely,  the  reception  of  the  Chinese  envoys 
from  the  Sui  Court,  the  Chronicles  state  that  Japanese  princes  and  ministers 
"all  wore  gold  hair-ornaments,^  and  their  garments  were  of  brocade,  purple, 
and  embroidery,  with  thin  silk  stuffs  of  various  colours  and  patterns."  Costume 
had  beconle  thus  gorgeous  after  the  institution  of  Buddhism  s^d  the  establish- 
ment of  intercourse  direct  with  the  Sui,  and,  subsequently,  the  Tang  djoiasty. 
Even  in  the  manner  of  folding  the  garments  over  the  breast  •*—  not  from  right  to 
left  but  from  left  to  right  —  the  imported  fashion  was  followed.  Wadded 
garments  are  incidently  mentioned  in  the  year  a.d.  643. 

MUSIC  AND  AMUSEMENTS 

It  has  already  been  recorded  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  eentury,  musiciaxis 
were  sent  from  the  Kudara  Court  to  the  Yamato,  and  since  these  are  said  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  others  then  sojourning  in  Japan,  the  fact  is  established  that 
such  a  visit  was  not  then  without  p-ecedent.  Music^  indeed,  may  be  said  to 
have  benefitted  largely  by  the  advent  of  Buddhism,  for  the  services  of  the  latter 
required  a  special  kind  of  music.  The  first  foreign  teacher  of  the  art  was  a 
Kolrean,.  Mimashi,  who  went  to  Japan  in  a.d.  612/ after  having  studied  both: 
music  and  dancing  f  or  somd  years  in  China.  A  dwelling  was  assigned  to  him  at 
Sakurai  (in  Yamato)  and  he  trained  pupils.  At  the  instance  of  Prince  Shotcdcu 
and  for  the  better  performance  of  Buddhist  services,  various  privileges  were 
granted  to  the  professors  of  the  art.  They  were  exempted  from  the  discharge 
of  official  duties  and  their  oocupation  became  hereditary.  Several  ancient 
Japanese  books  contain  reference  to  music  and  daoueing,  and  in  one  work  * 
illustrations  are  given  of  the  wooden  masks  worn  by  dancers  and  the  mstruments 
used  by  mu^cians  of  the  Wu  (Chinese)  sehooL  These  masks  were  introduced 
by  Mimashi  and  are  still  preserved  in  the  temple  HSrywji. 

In  the  matter  of  pastimes,  a  favourite  practice,  finst  mentioned  in  the  reign 
of  the  Empress  Suiko,  was  a  species  of  picnic  called  "  medicine  hunting"  (fciwttri- 
kari)*    It  took  place  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month.    The  Empress,  her 

P  These  were  called  risu.    They  were,  in  fact,  hairpins,  generally  shaped  like  a  flower.] 
P  The  Horyiir-ji  Shizai-cho^  composed  in  a.d.  747.1 
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ladies^  and  the  high  fiinotionaries,  all  donned  gala  costumes  and  went  to  hunt 
stags,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  young  antlers,  and  to  search  for  ''deer- 
fungus^'  (^Ai&a-toi^);  the  horns  and  the  vegetables  being  supposed  to  have  medical 
properties.  All  the  aavosements  mentioned  in  previous  sections  continued  to 
be  followed  in  this  era,  and  football  is  spok^i  of  as  having  inaugurated  the 
afterwards  epoch-making  friendship  between  Prince  Naka  and  Kamatari.  It 
was  not  played  in  the  Occidental  manner,  however.  The  game  consisted  in 
kicking  a  ball  from  player  to  player  without  letting  it  fall.  This  was  apparently 
a  Chinese  innovation.  Here,  also,  mention  may  be  made  of  thermal  springs. 
Their  sanitary  properties  were  recognized,  and  visits  were  paid  to  them  by 
invalids.  The  most  noted  were  those  of  Dogo,  in  lyo,  and  Arima,  in  Settsu. 
The  Emperor  Jomei  spent  several  months  at  each  of  these,  and  Prince  Shotoku 
caused  to  be  erected  at  Dogo  a  stone  monument  bearing  an  inscription  to  attest 
the  curative  virtues  of  the  water. 
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That  Buddhism  obtained  a  firm  footing  among  the  upper  classes  during  the 
first  century  after  its  introduction  must  be  attributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  fact  that  the  throne  was  twice  occupied  by  Empresses  in  that  interval.  The 
highly  decorative  aspects  of  the  creed  appealing  to  the  emotional  side  of  woman 's 
nature,  these  Imperial  ladies  encouraged  Buddhist  propagandism  with  earnest 
munificence.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  remained,  for  the  most  part,  outside 
the  pale.  They  continued  to  believe  in  the  Kami  and  to  worship  them.  Thus, 
when  a  terribly  destructive  earthquake  ^  occured  in  599,  it  was  to  the  Kami  of 
earthquakes  that  prayers  were  offered  at  his  seven  shrines  in  the  seven  home 
provinces  (Kinai),  and  not  to  the  Merciful  Buddha,  though  the  saving  grace  of 
the  latter  had  then  been  preached  for  nearly  a  cycle.  The  first  appeal  to  the 
foreign  deity  in  connexion  with  natural  calamity  was  in  the  opening  year  (642) 
of  the  Empress  Kogyoku's  reign  when^  in  the  presence  of  a  devastating  drought, 
sacrifices  of  horses  and  cattle  to  the  Shinto  Kami,  changes  of  the  market-places,^ 
and  prayers  to  the  river  gods  having  all  failed  to  bring  relief,  an  imposing  Budd- 
hist service  was  held  in  the  south  court  of  the  Great  Temple.  "The  images  of 
Buddha,  of  the  bosatsu,  and  of  the  Four  Heavenly  Kings  were  magnificently 
adorned;  a  multitude  of  priests  read  the  Mahayana  Suira,  and  the  o-omi,  Soga 
no  Emishi,  held  a  censer,  burned  incense,  and  prayed."  But  there  was  no 
success;  and  not  until  the  Empress  herself  had  made  a  progress  to  the  source  of 
a  river  and  worshipped  towards  the  four  quarters,  did  abundant  rain  fall. 

Such  an  incident  cannot  have  contributed  to  popularize  the  Indian  creed. 
The  people  at  large  adhered  to  their  traditional  cult  and  were  easily  swayed  by 
superstitions.  The  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  was  marked  by  abnormal 
occurrences  well  calculated  to  disturb  men  *s  minds.  There  were  comets  (twice) ; 
there  was  a  meteor  of  large  dimensions;  there  were  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon; 
there  were  occupations  of  Venus;  there  was  snow  in  July  and  hail  "as  large  as 
peaches"  in  May,  and  there  was  a  famine  (621)  when  old  people  ate  roots  of 
herbs  and  died  by  the  wayside,  when  infants  at  the  breast  perished  with  their 
mothers,  and  when  thieves  and  robbers  defied  authority.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
surprising  in  such  circumstances,  and  when  witches  and  wizards  abounded,  that 

[^  Only  three  earthquakes  are  recorded  up  to  the  year  a.d.  645,  and  the  second  alone  (a.d. 
590)  is  described  as  destructive.] 

I*  This  was  a  Chinese  custom,  as  was  also  the  sacrificial  rite  mentioned  in  the  same  context.] 
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people  fell  into  strange  moodB,  and  were  persuaded  to  regard  a  caterpillar  aa  the 
"insect  of  the  everlastii^  world,"  to  worship  it,  and  to  throw  away  their  valuables 
in  the  behef  that  riches  and  perpetual  youth  would  be  thus  won.  A  miyateuko, 
by  name  Kawakatsu,  had  the  courage  to  kill  the  deagaiug  preacher  of  this 
extravagance,  and  the  moral  epidemic  was  thus  stayed. 


UTumu  Uiu)  iH  TBI  Tax  Cbbbmokt  (CaA-Ho-nr) 


CHAPTER  XV 
THE  DAIKA   REFORMS 

THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  KOTDKU  (A.D.  645-654) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Soga  and  the  abdication  of  the  Empress  Kdgyoku,  her 
SOD,  Prince  Naka,  would  have  been  the  natural  successor,  and  such  was  her  own 
expressed  wish.  But  the  prince 's  procedure  waa  largely  r^ulated  by  Kamatari, 
who,  alike  in  the  prelude  and  in  the  sequel  of  this  crisis,  proved  himself  on&of  the 
greatest  statesmen  Japan  ever  produced.  He  saw  that  the  Soga  influence, 
though  broken,  waa  not  wholly  shattered,  and  be  understood  that  the  great 
administrative  reform  which  he  contemplated  might  be  imperilled  were  the 
throne  immediately  occupied  by  a  prince  on  whose  hands  the  blood  of  the  Soga 
chief  was  still  warm.  Therefore  he  advised  Prince  Naka  to  stand  aside  in 
favour  of  bis  maternal  uncle,  Prmce  Karu,  who  could  be  trusted  to  coMjperate 
loyally  in  the  work  of  reform  and  whose  connexion  with  the  Soga  overthrow  had 
been  less  conspicuous.  But  to  reach  Prince  Karu  it  was  necessary  to  pass  over 
the  bead  of  another  prince,  Funibito,  Naka's  half-brother,  who  bad  the  full 
sympathy  of  the  remnant  of  the  Soga  clan,  his  mother  having  been  a  dauj^ter 
of  the  great  Umako.  The  throne  was  therefore  offered  to  him.  But  since  the 
ofEer  followed,  instead  of  precedii^  the  Empress'  approval  of  Prince  Karu, 
Fumbito  recognized  the  farce,  and  knowing  that,  though  be  might  rule  in  defiance 
of  the  Kamatari  faction,  he  could  not  hope  to  rule  with  its  consent,  he  threw 
away  his  sword  and  declared  his  intention  of  entering  religion. 

Very  soon  the  Buddhist  monastery  at  Yoshino,  where  he  received  the  tonsure, 
became  a  rallyii^  point  for  the  Soga  partisans,  and  a  war  for  the  succession 
seemed  inuninent.  Naka,  however,  now  Prince  Imperial,  was  not  a  nian  to  dally 
with  such  obstacles.  He  promptly  sent  to  Yoshino  a  force  of  soldiers  who  killed 
Furubito  with  his  children  and  permitted  his  consorts  to  strangle  themselves. 
Prince  Naka's  name  must  go  down  to  all  generations  as  that  of  a  great  reformer, 
but  it  is  also  associated  with  a  terrible  injustice.  Too  readily  crediting  a 
slanderous  charge  brought  against  his  father-in-law,  Kurayamada,  who  had 
stood  at  his  right  hand  in  the  great  eoupd'itat  of  645,  he  despatched  a  force  to 
seize  the  alleged  traitor.  Kurayamada  fled  to  a  temple,  and  there,  declaring 
that  he  would  "leave  the  world,  still  cherishing  fidelity  in  bis  bosom,"  he  com- 
lfi9 
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mitted  suicide,  his  wife  and  seven  children  sharing  his  fate.  Subsequent 
examination  of  his  effects  established  his  innocence,  and  his  daughter,  consort 
of  Prince  Naka,  died  of  grief. 

THE  DAIKA,  OR  "  GREAT  CHAKGE  " 

Not  for  these  things,  however,  but  for  erweeping  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  the  empire  is  the  reign  of  Kotoku  memorable.  Prince  Naka  and  Kamatari, 
during  the  long  periofi  of  their  intimate  intercourse  prior  to  the  deed  of  blood  in 
the  great  hall  of  audience,  had  fully  matured  their  estimates  of  the  Sui  and 
Tang  civilization  as  revealed  in  documents  and  information  carried  to  Japan  by 
priests,  literati,  and  students,  who,  since  the  establishment  of  Buddhism,  had 
paid  many  visits  to  China.  They  appreciated  that  the  system  prevailing  in 
their  own  country  from  time  immemorial  had  developed  abuses  which  were 
sapping  the  strength  of  the  nation,  and  in  sweeping  the  Soga  from  the  path  to  the 
throne,  their  ambition  had  been  to  gain  an  eminence  from  which  the  new  civiliza- 
tion might  be  authoritatively  proclaimed. 

Speaking  broadly,  their  main  objects  were  to  abolish  the  system  of  hereditary 
oflSce-holders;  to  differentiate  aristocratic  titles  from  official  ranks;  to  bring  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  into  direct  subjection  to  the  Throne,  and  to  establish 
the  Imperial  right  of  ownership  in  all  the  land  throughout  the  empire.  What 
these  changes  signified  and  with  what  tact  and  wisdom  the  reformers  proceeded, 
will  be  clearly  understood  as  the  story  unfolds  itself.  Spectacular  effect  was 
enlisted  as  the  first  ally.  A  coronation  ceremony  of  unprecedented  magnificence 
took  place;  High  official,  girt  with  golden  quivers,  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
dais  forming  the  throne,  and  all  the  great  functionaries  -^  omt,  muraji,  and 
miycUsuko  ~  together  with  representatives  of  the  180  hereditary  corporations 
(be)  filed  past,  making  obeisance.  The  title  of  ''Empress  Dowager"  was 
conferred  for  the  first  time  on  K5gyoku,  who  had  abdicated;  Prince  Naka  was 
made  Prince  Imperial;  the  head  of  the  great  uji  of  Abe  was  nominated  minister 
of  the  Left  {m*daijin) ;  Kurayamada,  of  the  Soga-wji,  who  had  shared  the  dangers 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Emishi  and  Iruka,  became  minister  of  the  Right 
(U'-daijin),  and  Kamatari  himself  received  the  post  of  minister  of  the  Interior 
(nai-daijin),  being  invested  with  the  right  to  be  consulted  on  all  matters  whether 
of  statecraft  or  of  official  personnel. 

These  designations,  '* minister  of  the  Left"*,  ''minister  of  the  Right,"  and 
"minister  of  the  Interior,"  were  new  in  Japan.'  Hitherto,  there  had  been  d^mi 
and  a-murajiy  who  stood  between  the  Throne  and  the  two  great  classes  of  uji,  the 
a-omi  and  the  o-muraji  receiving  instructions  direct  from  the  sovereign,  and 
the  two  classes  of  uji  acknowledging  no  control  except  that  of  the  o-omt  and  the 
d*-murajL  But  whereas  the  personal  status  of  Kurayamada  was  only  omt  (not 
d-omi)y  and  the  personal  status  of  Kamatari,  only  muraji  (not  d-mvraji),  neither 
was  required,  in  his  new  capacity,  to  take  instructions  from  any  save  the  Emper- 
or, nor  did  any  one  of  the  three  high  dignitaries  nominally  represent  this  or  that 
congeries  of  uji.  A  simultaneous  innovation  was  the  appointment  of  a  Buddhist 
priest.  Bin,  and  a  literatus,  Kuromaro,  to  be  ''national  doctors."  These  men 
had  spent  some  years  at  the  Tang  Court  and  were  well  versed  in  Chinese  systenuek 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  assemble  the  ministers  under  a  patriarchal  tree, 

[*  The  left  takea  precedence  of  the  right  in  Japan.] 

P  The  offices  were  borrowed  from  the  Tang  system  of  China — a  remark  which  applies  to 
nearly  aU  the  mnovatio^  of  the  epoch.] 
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and,  in  the  preseoce  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  Dowager,  ^d  the  Prince 
Imperial^  to  pronounce,  in  the  names  ot  the  Kami  of  heaven  and  the  Kami  of 
earth  —  the  Tenshin  and  the  Chigi  —  a  solemn  imprecation  on  rulers  who 
attempted  double-hearted  methods  of  government,  and  on  vassals  guilty  of 
treachery  in  the  service  of  their  sovereign.  This  amounted  to  a  formal  de* 
nunciation  of  the  Soga  as  well  as  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  new  Emperor^  Th^ 
Chinese  method  of  reckoning  time  by  year-<periods  was  then  adopted,  and  the 
year  a.d,  645  became  the  first  of  the  f)aika  era.  But  before  proceeding  to  really 
radical  innovations,  two  further  precautions  were  taken.  In  order  to  display 
reverence  for  the  foundations  of  the  State,  the  sovereign  publicly  declared  that 
*Hhe  empire  should  be  ruled  by  following  the  footsteps  of  the  Emperors  of 
imtiquity /'  and  in  order  to  win  the  i^ympathy  of  the  lower  orders,  his  Majesty 
directed  that  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  best  method  of  alleviating  the 
hardships  of  forced  labour.  Further,  a  solemn  ceremony  of  Shinto  worship  was 
held  by  way  of  preface. 

Then  the  reformers  cominenced  their  work  in  esurnest.  Governors  (kokv^hi) 
were  appointed  to  all  the  eastern  provinces.  These  officials  were  not  a  wholly 
novel  institution.  .  It  has  been  shown  that  they  existed  previously  to  the  Daika 
era,  but  in  a  fitful  and  uncertain  way,  whereas,  under  the  system  now  adopted, 
they  became  an  integral  part  of  the  administrative  machinery.  That  meant 
that  the  government  of  the  provinces,  instead  of  being  administered  by  hereditary 
officials^  altogether  irrespective  of  their  competence,  was  entrusted  for  a  fixed 
tenn  to  men  chosen  on  account  of  special  aptitude.  The  eastern  provinces  were 
selected  for  inaugurating  this  experiment,  because  their  distance  from  the 
capital  rendered  the  change  less  conspicuous.  Moreover,  the  appointments 
were  given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  former  miyalsuko  or  mikotomochi.  An 
ordinance  was  now  i^ued  for  placing  a  petition-box  in  the  Court  and  banging 
a  bell  near  it.  The  box  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  complaints 
and  representations.  Anyone  had  a  right  to  present  such  documents.  They 
were  to  be  collected  and  conveyed  to  the  Emperor  every  morning,  and  if  a  reply 
was  tardy,  the  bell  was  to  be  struck. 

Side  by  side  with  these  measures  for  bettering  the  people 's  lot,  precautions 
against  any  danger  of  disturbance  were  adopted  by  taking  all  weapons  of  war 
out  of  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and  storing  them  in  arsenals  specially 
constructed  on  waste  lands.  Then  followed  a  measure  which  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  needed.  It  has  been  already  explained  that,  a  not  incon^ 
siderable.  element  of  the  population  was.  cpmposed  of  slaves,  and  that  these 
consisted  of  two  main  classes^  namely,  aborigines  or  Koreans  taken  prisoners  in 
war,  and  members  of  an  uji  whose  Kami  had  been  implicated  in  crime.  As 
time  passed,  tb^e  resulted  from  intercoui;se  between  these  slaves  and  their  owners 
a  number  of  persons^  whose  status  was  confused,  parents  disserting  the  manumis- 
sion of  their  children  and  masters  insisting  on  the  permanence  of  the  bond.  To 
correct  these  complications  the  whole  nation  was  now  divided  into  freemen 
{ryomin)  and  bondmen  (jsenmin),  and  a  law  was  enacted  that,  since  among  slaves 
no  marriage  tie  was  officially  recognized,  a  child  of  mixed  parentage  must  always 
be  regarded  as  a  bondman.  On  that  basis  a  census  was  ordered  to  be  taken,  and 
in  it  were  inclyded  not  only  the  people  of  all  classes,  but.  also  the  area  of  cultivated 
and  throughout  the  empire. 

At  the  same  time  stringent  regulations  were  enacted  f<»:  the  control  and 
guidance  of  the  provincial  governors.  They  were  to  take  counsel  with  the 
people  in  dividing  the  profits  of  agriculture.    They  were  not  to  act  as  jndges  in 
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criminal  cases  or  to  accept  bribes  from  suitors  in  civil  ones;  their  staff,  when 
visiting  the  capital,  was  strictly  limited,  and  the  use  of  public-service  horses  * 
as  well  as  the  consumption  of  State  provisions  was  vetoed  unless  they  were 
travelling  on  public  business.  Finally,  they  were  enjoined  to  investigate  care- 
fully all  claims  to  titles  and  all  alleged  rights  of  land  tenure.  The  next  step  was 
the  most  drastic  and  far-reaching  of  all.  Hereditary  corporations  were  entirely 
abolished,  alike  those  established  to  commemorate  the  name  of  a  sovereign  or  a 
prince  and  those  employed  by  the  nobles  to  cultivate  their  estates.  The  estates 
themselves  were  escheated.  Thus,  at  one  stroke,  the  lands  and  titles  of  the 
hereditary  aristocracy  were  annulled,  just  as  was  destined  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Meiji  era,  twelve  centuries  later. 

This  reform  involved  a  radical  change  in  the  system  and  method  of  taxation, 
but  the  consideration  of  that  phase  of  the  question  is  deferred  for  a  moment  in 
order  to  explain  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  new  fiscal  burdens.  Two 
kinds  of  taxes  were  thenceforth  imposed,  namely,  ordinary  taxes  and  commuted 
taxes.  The  ordinary  consisted  of  twenty  sheaves  of  rice  per  cho  ^  (equivalent 
to  about  eight  sheaves  per  acre),  and  the  commuted  tax  —  in  lieu  of  forced 
labour  —  was  fixed  at  a  piece  of  silk  fabric  forty  feet  in  length  by  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  breadth  per  cho,  being  approximately  a  length  of  sixteen  feet  per  acre. 
The  dimensions  of  the  fabric  were  doubled  in  the  case  of  coarse  silk,  and  quad- 
rupled in  the  case  of  cloth  woven  from  hemp  or  from  the  fibre  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  paper-mulberry.  A  commuted  tax  was  levied  on  houses  also,  namely, 
a  twelve-foot  length  of  the  above  cloth  per  house.  No  currency  existed  in  that 
age.  All  payments  were  made  in  kind.  There  is,  therefore,  no  method  of 
calculating  accurately  the  monetary  equivalent  of  a  sheaf  of  rice.  But  in  the 
case  of  fabrics  we  have  some  guide.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  above  imposts, 
every  two  townships  —  a  township  was  a  group  of  fifty  houses  —  had  to  con* 
tribute  one  horse  of  medium  quality  (or  one  of  superior  quality  per  two  hundred 
houses)  for  public  service;  and  since  a  horse  was  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of 
a  total  of  twelve  feet  of  cloth  per  house,  it  would  follow,  estimating  a  horse  of 
medium  quality  at  £5,  ($25.),  that  the  conmiuted  tax  in  the  case  of  land  was 
above  5  s.,  4  d.,  ($1.30)  per  acre.  Finally,  each  homestead  was  required  to 
provide  one  labourer  as  well  as  rations  for  his  support;  and  every  two  home- 
steads had  to  furnish  one  palace  waiting-woman  {uneme),  who  must  be  good- 
looking,  the  daughter  or  sister  of  a  district  official  of  high  rank,  and  must  have  one 
male  and  two  female  servants  to  attend  on  her  —  these  also  being  supported  by 
the  two  homesteads.  In  every  homestead  there  was  an  alderman  who  kept  the 
register,  directed  agricultural  operations,  enforced  taxes,  and  took  measures  to 
prevent  crime  as  well  as  to  judge  it. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  a  regular  system  of  national  taxation  was  introduced  and 
that  the  land  throughout  the  whole  empire  was  considered  to  be  the  property  of 
the  Crown.  As  for  the  nobles  who  were  deprived  of  their  estates,  sustenance 
gifts  were  ^ven  to  them,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  bases  upon  which  these 
gifts  were  assessed.  With  regard  to  the  people's  share  in  the  land,  the  plan 
pursued  was  that  for  every  male  or  female  over  five  years  of  age  two  tan  (about 
half  an  acre)  should  be  given  to  the  former  and  one-third  less  to  the  latter,  these 
grants  being  made  for  a  period  of  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  general 

[^  Everyone  having  a  right  to  use  public-service  horses  was  required  to  carry  a  token  of  his 
right  in  the  shape  of  a  small  bronxe  bell,  or  group  of  bells,  indicating  by  their  shape  and  number 
how  many  horses  the  bearer  was  entitled  to.] 

P  The  chd  was  two  and  a  half  acres  approximately.] 
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restoration  was  to  be  effected.  A  very  striking  evidence  of  the  people 's  condition 
is  that  every  adult  male  had  to  contribute  a  sword,  armour,  a  bow  and  arrows^ 
and  a  drum.    This  impost  may  well  have  outweighed  all  the  others. 

SEPULCHRES 

Another  important  reform  regulated  the  dimensions  of  burial  mounds.  The 
construction  of  these  on  the  grand  scale  adopted  for  many  sovereigns,  princes, 
and  nobles  had  long  harrassed  the  people,  who  were  compelled  to  give  their  toil 
gratis  for  such  a  purpose.  What  such  exactions  had  entailed  may  be  gathered 
from  Kotoku  's  edict,  which  said,  "  Of  late  the  poverty  of  our  people  is  absolutely 
due  to  the  construction  of  tombs."  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  undertake  to  limit 
the  size  of  Imperial  tombs.  The  rescript  dealt  only  with  those  from  princes 
downwards.  Of  these,  the  greatest  tumulus  permitted  was  a  square  mound  with 
a  side  of  forty*five  feet  at  the  base  and  a  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  measured 
along  the  slope,  a  further  restriction  being  that  the  work  must  not  occupy  more 
than  one  thousand  men  for  seven  days.  The  maximum  dimensions  were  similar^ 
ly  prescribed  in  every  case,  down  to  a  minor  official,  whose  grave  must  not  give 
employment  to  more  than  fifty  men  for  one  day.  When  ordinary  people  died, 
it  was  directed  that  they  should  be  buried  in  the  ground  without  a  day's  delay, 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  an  Eknperor  or  an  Empress,  the  custom  of  temporary 
interment  was  strictly  vetoed.  Cemeteries  were  ordered  to  be  constructed  for 
the  first  time,  and  peremptory  injunctions  were  issued  against  self-destruction 
to  accompany  the  dead;  against  strangling  men  or  women  by  way  of  sacrifice; 
against  killing  the  deceased's  horse,  and  against  cutting  the  hair  or  stabbing  the 
thighs  by  way  of  showing  grief.  It  must  be  assumed  that  all  these  customs 
existed. 

ABUSES 

Other  evil  practices  are  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  context  of  the  Daika 
reforms.  Thus  it  appears  that  slaves  occasionally  left  their  lawful  owners  owing 
to  the  latter 's  poverty  and  entered  the  service  of  rich  men,  who  thereafter  refused 
to  give  them  up;  that  when  a  divorced  wife  or  concubine  married  into  another 
family,  her  former  husband,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  often  preferred  claims 
agai^^t  ber  new  husband 's  property ;  that  men,  relying  on  their  power,  demanded 
people's  daughters  in  marriage,  and  in  the  event  of  the  girl  entering  another 
house,  levied  heavy  toll  on  both  families;  that  when  a  widow,  of  ten  or  twenty 
years'  standing,  married  again,  or  when  a  girl  entered  into  wedlock,  the  people 
of  the  vicinity  insisted  on  the  newly  wedded  couple  performing  the  Shinto  rite 
of  harai  (purgation),  which  was  perverted  into  a  device  for  compelling  offerings 
of  goods  and  wine;  that  the  compulsory  performance  of  this  ceremony  had 
become  so  onerous  as  to  make  poor  men  shrink  from  giving  burial  to  even  their 
own  brothers  who  had  died  at  a  distance  from  home,  or  hesitate  to  extend  aid  to. 
them  in  mortal  peril,  and  that  when  a  forced  labourer  cooked  his  food  by  the 
roadside  or  borrowed  a  pot  to  boil  his  rice,  he  was  often  obliged  to  perform  ex- 
peiisive  purgation. 

OFFICIAL  ORGANIZATION 

At  the  head  of  all  officials  were  the  sa-daijin  (minister  of  the  Left),  the  vr 
daijin  (minister  of  the  Right)  and  the  nai-^aijin  (minister  of  the  Interior),  and 
after  them  came  the  heads  of  departments,  of  which  eight  were  established,  after 
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the  model  of  the  Tatig  Cotirt  in  Chma.  They  were  the  Central  Department 
(Nakatsykasa-sho) ;  the  Department  oi  'Ceremonies  (Shikibunshd) ;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Government  {Jitm-^kS)]  the  I^epartmen4:  of  Civil  Affaws  {Mimbw- 
sho);  the  Department  of  War  (Hydbvrshd);  the  Department  of  Justice  {Gycbu- 
sko);  the  Treasury  (dkura-shd),  and  the  Household  Department  (Kunai-^ho). 
These  departments  comprised  a  number  of  bureaux.  Ail  officials  of  high  rank 
had  to  assemble  at  the  south  gate  of  the  palace  in  time  to  eiiter  at  sunrise,  and 
they  remained  there  until  some  time  between  11a.m.  and  1 1.  m. 

In  a  province  the  senior  official  wieus  the  govern6r;  and  under  him  were  heads 
of  districts,  aldermen  of  homesteads  (fifty  houses),  elders  of  fire  households — ^ 
all  the  houses  being  divided  into  gt-oups  of  five  for  purposes  of  protection  —  and 
market  commissioners  who  superintended  the  currency  (in  kind),  commerce, 
the  genuineness  of  wares,  the  juiStness  of  \^eighfts  and  measures,  the  prices  of 
commodities,  and  the  observance  of  prohibitions.  Since  to  all  official  posts  men 
of  merit  were  appointed  without  regard  to  lineage,  the  cap-ranks  inaugurated 
by  Prince  Shotoku  were  abolished,  inasmuch  as  they  designated  personal  status 
by  inherited  right  only,  and  they  were  replaced  ty  new  cap-grades,  nineteen  in 
all,  which  w<ere  distinguished  partly  by  theii*  borders,  partly  by  their  colours, 
and  partly  by  their  materials-  arid  embroidery.  Hair-ornaments  Were  also  a 
mark  of  rank.  They  were  cicada-ehaped,  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  highest 
grades,  of  silver  for  the  medium  grades,  and  of  copper  for  the  low  grades.  The 
caps  indicated  official  status  without  any  reference  to  hereditary  titles. 

»  *  .  ■  ■  ;  * 

RATIONALE  OP  THE  NEW  SYSTEM 

The  radical  changes  outlined  above  Were  all  efifected  in  the  short  space  of 
eight  years.  If  it  be  asked  what  motive  inspired  the  reformers,  the  obvious 
answer  is  that  experience,  culminating  in  the  usurpations  of  the  Soga,  had  fully 
displayed  the  abuses  incidental  to  the  old  system.  Nothing  more  memorable 
than  this  flood  of  reforms  has  left  its  mark  upon  Japan 's  ancient  history.  During 
the  first  thirteen  centuries  of  the  empire  ^s  existence  — -•  if  We  accept  the  tradition- 
al chronology  —  the  family  Was  the  basis  of  the  State's  organization.  Ea(^h 
unit  of  the  population  either  was  a  member  of  an  ujfi  or  belonged  to  the  tomobe 
of  an  ujif  and  each  ujiwdis  governed  by  Its  own  omi  orimtraji,  while  all  the  uji 
of  the  Kwobetsu  class  were  under  the  d-otni  arid  all  those  of  the  Shiinbetsu  class, 
under  the  d-muraji.  Finally,  it  was  through  the  d^mi  and  the  d^rmiraji  alone 
that  the  Emperor  communicated  his  will.  In  other  words,  the  Japanese  at 
large  were  not  recognised  as  pubHc  people,  the  only  section  that  bore  that  char- 
acter being  the  units  of  the  hereditary  corporatioris  instituted  in  memory  of 
some  Imperial  personage  and  the  folk  that  cultivated  the  miyake  (State  domains). 

All  these  facts,  though  already  familiar  to  the  reader,  find  a  fitting  place  in 
the  context  of  the  great  poKtical  development  of  the  Daika  era.  For  the  main 
features  of  that  development  were  that  the  entire  nation  became  the  public 
people  of  the  realm  and  the  whole  of  the  land  became  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
the  hereditary  nobles  being  relegated  to  the  rank  of  State  pensioners.  This 
metamorphosis  entailed  taking  an  accurate  census  of  the  population;  making  a 
survey  of  the  land;  fixing  the  boundaries  of .  provinces,  districts,  and  villages; 
appointing  officials  to  administer  the  affairs  of  these  local  divisions,  and  organiz- 
ing the  central  government  with  boards  and  bureaux.  The  system  of  taxation 
also  had  to  be  changed,  and  the  land  had  to  be  apportioned  to  the  people.  In 
former  days,  the  only  charges  levied  by  the  State  on  the  produce  of  the  land  were 
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those  connected  with  religious  observances  and  miUtary  operations^  and  even  in 
imposing  these  the  intervention  of  the  heads  of  uji  had  to  be  employed.  But 
by  the  Daika  reforms  the  interest  of  the  hereditary  nobility  in  the  taxes  was 
limited  to  realizing  their  sustenance  allowances;  while  as  for  the  land,  it  was 
removed  entirely  beyond  their  control  and  partitioned  among  the  people,  in  the 
prop)ortion  already  noted,  on  leases  terminable  at  the  end  of  six  years. 

Of  course,  whatever  political  eidgenoy  may  have  dictated  this  short-tenure- 
system^  it  was  economically  unsound  and  could  not  remain  long  in  practice. 
The  measures  adopted  toBoften  the  aspect  of  these  whoJesale  changes  in  the  eyes 
of  the  hereditary  nobility  whom  they  so  greatly  affected,  have  been  partly  noted 
above.  It  may  here  be  added,  however,  that  not  only  was  the  office  of  district 
governor  —  who  ranked  next  to  the  provincial  governor  (kokushi)  —  filled  aa. 
far  as  possible  by  fonrier  kuni  no  miyatsukOf  but  also  these  latter  were!  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  observing  and  reporting  upon  the  conduct,  of  the  new  officials  as 
to  assiduity  and  integrity,  to  which  duty  there  were  also  nominated  special 
officials  called  choshu^hi.  By  the  aid  of  these  and  other  tactful  devices,  the 
operation  of  the  new  system  was  guaranteed  against  disturbance.  Nothing  was 
deemed  too  trivial  to  assist  in  promoting  that  end.  Even  such  a  petty  iocident 
as  the  appearance  of  a  white  pheasant  was  magnified  into  a  special  indication  of 
heaven 's  approval,  and  a  grand  Court  ceremony  having  been  held  in  honour  of 
the  bird,  the  Emperor  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty  and  ordered  that  the  name 
of  the  period  should  be  changed  to  Haku-chi  (White  Pheasant).  Something  of 
this  may  be  set  down  frankly  to  the  superstitious  spirit  of  the  time.  But  much  ia 
evidently  attributable  to  the  statecraft  of  the  Emperor 's  advisers,  who  sought  to 
persuade  the  nation  that  this  breaking  away  from  all  its  venerable  old  traditions 
had  supernatural  approval. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  defect  in  the  theory  of  the  new  system.  From  time 
immemorial  the  polity  of  the  empire  had  been  based  on  the  family  relation.  '  The 
sovereign  reigned  in  virtue  of  his  lineage,  and  the  hereditary  nobles  owed  theif 
high  positions  and  administrative  competence  equally  to  descent.  To  discredit 
the  title  of  the  nobles  was  to  disturb  the  foundation  of  the  Throne  itself,  and  tQ> 
affirm  that  want  of  virtue  constituted  a  valid  ireadon  for  depriving  the  scioos  of 
the  gods  of  their  inherited  functions,  was  to  declare  constructively  that  thei 
descendant  of  Amaterasu  lalso  held  his  title  by  right  of  persbnal  worthiness. 
That  was  the  Chinese  theory.  Their  history  shows  plainiy  that  they  recognized 
the  right  of  men  like  Tang  or  Wu  to  overturn  tyrants  like  Chieh  of  the  Hsia 
dynasty,  and  Chou  of  the  Yen  dynasty.  The  two  Japanese  Emperors,  Kotoku 
and  Tenchi  (668-671),  seem  to  have  partially  endorsed  a  cognate  principle. 
But  nothing  could  be  at  greater  variance  with  the  cardinal  tenet  of  the  Japanese 
polity,  which  holds  that  "the  King  can  do  no  wrong"  and  that  the  Imperial 
line  must  remain  unbroken  to  all  eternity. 

I 

ENVOYS  TO  CHINA 

i  I 

The  importance  attached  to  intercourse,  with  China'  during  the  reign  of 
Kotoku  was  illustrated  by  the  dimensions  of  the  embassies  sent  to  the  Tang 
Court  and  by  the  quality  of  the  envoys.  Two  embassies  were  sent  in  653,  one^ 
consisting  of  121  persons  and  the  other  of  120.^  The  former  included  seventeen 
student-priests,  and  among  them  was  the  eldest  son  of  Kamatari  himself.     An- 

[^  The  ship  carrying  the  embassy  was  wrecked  off  the  south  coast  of  Japan,  and  out  of  12Q 
persons  only  five  escaped.] 


i 
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other  embassy  was  despatched  in  654,  and  the  records  show  incidently  that  the 
sea  route  was  taken,  for  after  a  voyage  lastmg  some  months  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably of  a  coasting  character,  the  envoys  landed  at  Laichou  in  Shantung. 
They  finally  reached  Changan,  the  Tang  capital,  and  were  most  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  the  Emperor  Kao-sung.  The  hardships  of  the  journey  are  attested 
by  the  fact  that  three  of  the  student-priests  di^d  at  sea.  One  remained  in 
China  for  thirty-six  years,  and  Joye,  Kamatari  's  son,  did  not  return  to  Japan 
for  twelve  years. 

In  short,  when  these  students  left  their  country  in  search  of  literary,  religious, 
and  poUtical  lore,  they  had  no  assurance  of  ever  thereafter  finding  an  opportunity 
to  see  their  homes  again.  The  overland  journey  was  almost  impossible  without 
guides  and  guards,  and  communication  by  sea  seems  to  have  been  fitful  and  un- 
certain. The  last  of  the  above  three  embassies  was  led  by  no  less  a  person  than 
the  renowned  scholar,  Kuromaro,  who  had  been  associated  with  the  priest,  Bin, 
in  modelling  the  new  administrative  system  of  Japan.  Kuromaro  never  returned 
from  China;  he  died  there.  A  few  months  before  the  despatch  of  Kuromaro 
as  envoy,  his  illustrious  coadjutor,  Bin,  expired  in  the  temple  of  Azumi.  The 
Emperor  repaired  in  person  to  the  sick  priest's  chamber,  and  said,  "If  you  die 
to-day,  I  will  follow  you  to-morrow."  So  great  was  the  reverence  showed 
towards  learning  and  piety  in  that  era.  Thus,  hazardous  and  wearisome  as  was 
the  voyage  to  China  over  stormy  waters  in  a  rude  sailing  boat,  its  successful 
accomplishment  established  a  title  to  official  preferment  and  high  honour.  It 
will  be  seen  by  and  by  that  similar  treatment  was  extended  in  the  nineteenth 
century  to  men  who  visited  Europe  and  America  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPRESS  SAIMEI  (A.D.  655-661) 

On  the  demise  of  Kotoku,  in  664,  his  natural  successor  would  have  been  Prince 
Naka,  who,  ten  years  previously,  had  chosen  to  reform  the  empire  rather  than 
to  rule  it.  But  the  prince  deemed  that  the  course  of  progress  still  claimed  hia 
undivided  attention,  and  therefore  the  Empress  KOgyoku  was  again  raised  to 
the  throne  under  the  name  of  ^  Saimei  —  the  first  instance  of  a  second  accession 
in  Japanese  history.  She  reigned  nearly  seven  years,  and  the  wa  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  expeditions  against  the  Yemishi  and  for  complications  with  Korea. 
To  the  former  chapter  of  history  sufficient  reference  had  already  been  made, 
but  the  latter  claims  a  moment's  attention. 


RELATIONS  WITH  KOREA 

It  has  been  shown  how,  in  a.d.  562,  the  Japanese  settlement  in  Mimana  was 
e?cterminated ;  how  the  Emperor  Kimmei  's  dying  behest  to  his  successor  was  that 
this  disgrace  must  be  removed;  how  subsequent  attempts  to  carry  out  his  testa- 
ment ended  in  failure,  owing  largely  to  Japan's  weak  habit  of  trusting  the 
promises  of  Shiragi,  and  how,  in  618,  the  Sui  Emperor,  Yang,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  Korea. 

Thereafter,  intercourse  between  Japan  and  the  peninsula  was  of  a  fitful  char* 
acter  unmarked  by  any  noteworthy  event  until,  in  the  second  year  (651)  of  the 
"White  Pheasant"  era,  the  Yamato  Court  essayed  to  assert  itsellF  in  a  futile 

[^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  all  the  names  given  in  these  pages  to 
Japanese  sovereigns  are  posthumous.  Thus  Saimei,  during  her  lifetime,  was  called  Ame-t-oyo- 
takara-ikashi-hi-tarashi-hime.] 
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fashion  by  refusing  to  give  audience  toShiragi  envoys  beoause  they  wore  costumes 
after  the  Tang  fashion  without  offermg  any  excuse  for  such  a  caprice.  Kdtoku 
was  then  upon  the  Japanese  throne,  and  Japan  herself  was  busily  occupied 
importing  and  assimilating  Tang  institutions.  That  she  should  have  taken 
umbrage  at  similar  imitation  on  Shiragi's  part  seems  capricious.  Shiragi  sent 
no  more  envoys,  and  presently  (655),  finding  herself  seriously  menaced  by  a 
coalition  between  Koma  and  Kudara,  she  applied  to  the  Tang  Court  for  assist- 
ance. The  application  produced  no  practical  response,  but  Shiragi,  who  for 
some  time  had  been  able  to  defy  the  other  two  principaUties,  now  saw  and 
seized  an  opportunity  offered  by  the  debauchery  and  misrule  of  the  King  of 
Kudara.  She  collected  an  army  to  attack  her  neighbour  and  once  more  suppli- 
cated Tang's  aid.  This  was  in  the  year  660.  The  second  appeal  produced  a 
powerful  response.  Kao-sung,  then  the  Tang  Emperor,  despatched  a  general, 
Su  Ting-fang,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  There  was 
now  no  long  and  tedious  overland  march  round  the  littoral  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili 
and  across  Liaotimg.  Su  embarked  his  forces  at  Chengshan,  on  the  east  of  the 
Shantung  promontory,  and  crossed  direct  to  Mishi-no^su  —  the  modem  Che- 
mulpo —  thus  attacking  Kudara  from  the  west  while  Shiragi  moved  against  it 
from  the  east.  Kudara  was  crushed.  It  lost  ten  thousand  men,  and  all  its 
prominent  personages,  from  the  debauched  King  downwards,  were  sent  as  pris- 
oners to  Tang.  But  one  great  captain,  Pok-sin,  saved  the  situation.  Collect- 
ing the  fugitive  troops  of  Kudara  he  fell  suddenly  on  Shiragi  and  drove  her  back, 
thereafter  appealing  for  Japanese  aid. 

At  the  Yamato  Court  Shiragi  was  now  regarded  as  a  traditional  enemy.  It 
had  played  fast  and  loose  again  and  again  about  Mimana,  and  in  the  year  657 
it  had  refused  safe  conduct  for  a  Japanese  embassy  to  the  Tang  Court.  The 
Empress  Saimei  decided  that  Kudara  must  be  succoured.  Living  in  Japan 
at  that  time  was  Phung-chang,^  a  younger  brother  of  the  deposed  King  of 
Kudara.  It  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  peninsula  accompanied 
by  a  sufficient  force  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  But  Saimei  died  before  the 
necessary  preparations  were  completed,  and  the  task  of  carrying  out  a  design 
which  had  already  received  his  endorsement  devolved  upon  Prince  Naka,  the 
great  reformer.  A  fleet  of  170  ships  carrying  an  army  of  thirty-seven  thousand 
men  escorted  Phung-chang  from  Tsukushi,  and  the  kingdom  of  Kudara  was 
restored.  But  the  conclusive  battle  had  still  to  be  fought.  It  took  place  in 
September,  662,  at  Paik-chhon-ku  (Ung-jin),  between  the  Chinese  under  Liu 
Jen-kuei,  a  Tang  general,  and  the  Japanese  under  Atsumi  no  Hirafu.  The 
forces  were  about  equal  on  each  side,  and  it  was  the  first  signal  trial  of  strength 
between  Chinese  and  Japanese.  No  particulars  have  been  handed  down  by 
history.  Nothing  is  known  except  that  the  Japanese  squadron  drove  straight 
ahead,  and  that  the  Chinese  attacked  from  both  flanks.  The  result  was  a 
crushing  defeat  for  the  Japanese.  They  were  shattered  beyond  the  power  of 
rallying,  and  only  a  remnant  found  its  way  back  to  Tsukushi.  Kudara  and 
Koma  fell,  and  Japan  lost  her  last  footing  in  a  region  where  her  prestige  had  stood 
so  high  for  centuries. 

Shiragi  continued  during  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  maintain  a  semblance 
of  deferential  intercourse,  but  her  conduct  became  ultimately  so  unruly  that,  in 
the  reign  of  NimmyS  (834-850),  her  people  were  prohibited  from  visiting  Japan. 

P  He  was  a  hostage.  The  constant  residence  of  Korean  hostages  in  Japan  speaks  eloquentr 
ly  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries.  There  were  no  Japanese  hostages  in 
Korea.] 
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From  Kudara,  however)  after  its  overthrow  by  China,  th^^  migrated  ahnost 
coatinuously  for  some  time  a  number  of  inhabitaats  who  became  natm^alLzed 
in  Japan.  They  were  distributed  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Omi  and  Musashi, 
Son-Kwang,  a  brother  of  the  former  Eang  of  Kudara,  being  required  to  live  in 
Naniwa  (Osaka)  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  them.  Koma,  also,  when  it  fell 
into  Chinese  hands,  sent  many  settlers  to  Japan,  and  during  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Genmiyo  (708r715),  they  were  transferred  from  the  six  provinces  of 
Suruga,  Kai,  Sagami,  Kazusa,  Shimosa,  and  Hitachi  to  Musashi,  where  the 
district  inhabited  by  them  was  thenceforth  called  Koma-gori,  Thus,  Japan 
extended  her  hospitality  to  the  men  whose  independence  she  had  not  been  able 
to  assert.  Her  relations  with  her  peninjsular  neighbour  ended  humanely  though 
not  gloriously.  They  had  cost  her  heavily  in  Ufe  and  treasure,  but  she  had  been 
repaid  fully  with  the  civilization  which  Korea  helped  her  to  import* 

THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  TENCHI  (A.D.  668-671) 

It  will  be  observed  that  although  the  thirty-seventh  sovereign,  the  Empress 
Saimei,  died  in  the  year  661,  the  reign  of  her  successor,  Tenchi,  did  not  commence 
histoiriqally  until  668.  There  thus  appears  to  have  been  an  interregnum  of 
seven  years.  The  explanation  is  that  the  Crown  Prince,  Naka,  while  taking  the 
sceptre,  did  not  actually  wield  it.  He  entrusted  the  administrative  functions  to 
his  younger  brother,  Oama,  and  continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  great  work 
of  reform.  He  had  stood  aside  in  favour  of  Kotoku  sixteen  years  previously  and 
in  favour  of  the  Empress  Saimei  six  years  previously,  and  now,  for  seven  years 
longer,  he  refrained  from  identifying  himself  with  the  Throne  until  the  fate  of 
his  innovations  was  known.  Having  assumed  the  task  of  eradicating  abuses 
which,  fpr  a  thousand  years,  had  been  growing  unchecked,  he  shrank  from 
associating  the  Crown  directly  with  risks  of  failure.  But  in  the  year  668, 
judging  that  his  reforms  had  been  sufficiently  assimilated  to  warrant  confidence, 
he  formally  ascended  the  throne  and  is  known  in  history  as  Tenchi  (Heavenly 
Intelligence). 

Only  four  years  of  life  remained  to  him,  and  almost  immediately  after  his 
accession  he  lost  his  great  coadjutor,  Kamatari.  Of  ihe  four  men  who  bad 
worked  out  the  */J>aika  restoration,"  Kuromaro,  the  student,  died  in  China. a 
year.  (654)  after  the  demise  of  the  illustrious  priest,  Bin;  Kamatari  barely 
survived  until  success  came  in  sight,  and  Prince  Naka  (Tenchi)  was  taken  two 
years  later  (671),  It  is  related  that  in  the  days  when  the  prince  and  Kamatari 
planned  the  outlines  of  their  great  scheme,  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  for 
purposes  oi  conference  in  a  remote  valley  on  the  east  of  the  capital,  where  an 
aged  wistaria  happened  to  be  in  bloom  at  the  most  critical  of  their  consultations. 
Kamatari  therefore  desired  to  change  his  uji  name  from  Nakatomi  to  Fujiwara 
(wistaria),  and  the  prince,  on  ascending  the  throne,  gave  effect  to  this  request. 
There  thus  came  into  existence  a  family,  the  most  famous  in  Japanese  history. 
The  secluded  valley  where  the  momentous  meetings  took  place  received  the  name 
of  Tamu  ^  no  Mine,  and  a  shrine  stands  there  now  in  memory  of  Kamatari. 
The  Emperor  would  fain  hav^  attended  Kamatari 's  obsequies  in  person,  but 
ibis  ministers  dissuaded  him  on  the  ground  that  such  a  course  would  be  unprece* 
dented.  His  Majesty  confined  himself  therefore  to  conferring  on  the  deceased 
statesman  posthumous  official  rank,  the  first  instance  of  a  practice  destined  to 
became  habitual  in  Japan. 

[^  "  Tamu^'  signifies  to  converse  about  military  affairs.] 
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THE  OMI  STATUES  AND  THE  CENSUS  REGISTER 

During  the  reign  of  Tenchi  no  rescript  embodying  signal  administrative 
changes  was  issued,  though  the  reforms  prnvioui^ly  inaugurated  seem  to  have 
made  steady  progress.  But  by  a  legislative  office  specially  organized  for  the 
purpose  there  was  enacted  a  b6dy  of  twenty-two  laws  called  the  Omi  Bitsu-ryo 
(the  Omi  Statutes),  Omi,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Biwa,  being  then  the  seat  of  the 
Imperial  Court.  Shotoku  Taishi^a  Juskichi KempOf  though  often  spoken  of  as 
a  legislative  ordinance,  was  really  an  ethical  code,  but  the  Omi  Ritsyriryd  had  the 
character  of  genuine  laws,  the  first  of  their  kind  in  Japan.  Unfortunately  this 
valuable  document  did  not  survive.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  a  state- 
ment in  th^  Memoirs  of  Kamatari  that  it. was  compiled  in  the  year  667.  Two 
years  later — that  is  to  say,  in  the  3fBar  after  Tencbi^s  actual  aocessiooi — the  census 
register,  which  had  lormed  ^sk  important  feature  Otf  the  Daika  reforms,  became 
an  accomplished  fact.  Th^n^forth  there  wa9  no  further  occasion  to  appeial  to 
the  barbarous  ordeal  of  boi(ing  water  (kugi/L-dciehi)  when  questions  of  lineage 
had  to  be  determined. 

THE  THIRTY-NINTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  kSbUN  (A.D  672-672) 

Among  four  '* palace  ladies"  (uneme)  upon  whom  the  Emptor  Tenchi  looked 
with  favour,  one,  Yaka  of  Iga  .province,  bore  him  a  son  known  in  his  boyhood 
days  as  Prince  Iga  but  afterwards  called  Prince  Otomo.  For  this  lad  his  father 
conceived  a  strong  affection,  and  would  doubtless  have  named  him  heir  apparent 
had  he  not  been  deterred  by  the  conmderation  that  during  his  own  abstention 
from  actually  occupying  the  throne,  admimistrative  duties  jvould  have  to  be 
entrusted  mainly  tp  the  hands  of  a  PrincQ  Imperial,^  and  Otomo,  being  only 
thirteen  years  of  age,  could  not  uadert^e  auch  a  ta^k.  Thus,  on  Tenchi 's 
younger  brother,  Oama^  the  dignity  of  Crown  Prince  was  conferred,  and  he  be- 
came the  Emperor's  locum  tenens^  in  which  position  ha. won  tmiyersal  applause 
by  sagacity  and  energy.,  i  But  during  tiiese  seven  years  of  nomvuU  interregnum, 
the  fame  of  Prince  OtomQ  also  grew  upon  men's  Ups^  .An  ancient  book  speaks 
of  him  as  ''wise  and  intelligent;  an  able  administr^'tor  alike  of  civil  and  of 
military  affairs;*  comdnanding.  r^pect  and  esteem;  sage  of  speech^  and  rieh  in 
learning."  When  the  Eiinperor  aetu^lly .  asc^ided  the  throne^>  Otoino  bad 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  and  four  years  later  (671)  the  sovereign  appointed 
him  prime  minister  {dajo  daijin),  an  office  thiea  created  for  the  first  time. 

Thenceforth  the  question  of  Tenehi's  successor  began  to  be  disquieting. 
The  technical  right  was  on  Oama's  side,  but  the  paternal  sympathy  was  with 
Otomo.  Tradition  has  handed  down  a  tale  about  a  certain  Princess  Nukala, 
who,  having  bestowed  her  affections  originally  on  Prince  Oama,  was  afterwards 
constrained  to  yield  to  the  addresvses  of  the  Emperor  Tenchi,  and  thus  the  two 
brothers  became  enemies.  But  that  story  does  not  accord  with  facts.  It  is  also 
related  tiiat  during  a  banquet  at  the  palace  on  the  occasion  of  Tenchi 's  accession. 
Prince  Oama  thrust  a  spear  through  the  floor,  from  bdow^  and  the  EmperOT 
would  have  punished  the  outrage  with  death  had  not  Ean^tari  interceded  for 
the  prince.  These  narratives  are  cited  to  prove  that  the  Smperor  Tenchi 's 
purpose  was  to  leave  the  thrpne  to  Otomo,  not  Oama.  Th^e  Is,  however,  no 
valid  reason  to  infer  any  sudi  intention.;  Whaty actually  Occurred  was  that 
when,  within  a  few  months  of  Otomo 's  appoii^ment  a^^daja  ioijm,  the  sovereign 
found  himself  mortally  sick,  hp  summoned  Oama  and  named  him  tO  suceeed 
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But  Oama,  having  been  warned  of  a  powerful  conspiracy  to  place  Otomo  on  the 
throne,  and  not  unsuspicious  that  it  had  the  Emperor's  sympathy,  declined  the 
honour  and  annoimced  his  intention  of  entering  religion,  which  he  did  by  retiring 
to  the  monastery  at  Yoshino.  The  conspirators,  at  whose  head  were  the 
minister  of  the  Left,  Soga  no  Akae,  and  the  minister  of  the  Right,  Nakatomi  no 
Kane,  aimed  at  reverting  to  the  times  when,  by  placing  on  the  throne  a  prince  of 
their  own  choice,  one  or  two  great  uji  had  grasped  the  whole  political  power. 
The  prime  mover  was  Kane,  muraji  of  the  Nakatomi. 

Immediately  after  Tenchi's  death,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  671,  and 
after  the  accession  of  Prince  Otomo  —  known  in  history  as  the  Emperor  Kobun 
—  the  conspirators  began  to  concert  measures  for  the  destruction  of  Prince 
Oama,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  their  pur- 
pose. But  the  Emperor  Kobun 's  consort,  Toichi,  was  a  daughter  of  Prince 
Oama,  and  two  sons  of  the  latter,  Takaichi  and  Otsu,  were  also  in  the  C!ourt  at 
Omi.  By  these  three  persons  Yoshino  was  kept  fully  informed  of  everything 
happening  at  Omi.  Oama  fled  precipitately.  He  did  not  even  wait  for  a 
palanquin  or  a  horse.  His  course  was  shaped  eastward,  for  two  reasons:  the 
first,  that  his  domains  as  Prince  Imperial  had  been  in  Ise  and  Mino;  the  second, 
that  since  in  the  eastern  provinces  the  t)aika  reforms  had  been  first  put  into 
operation,  in  the  eastern  provinces,  also,  conservatism  might  be  expected  to 
rebel  with  least  reluctance. 

The  struggle  that  ensued  was  the  fiercest  Japan  had  witnessed  since  the 
foundation  of  the  empire.  For  twenty  days  there  was  almost  continuous  fight- 
ing. The  prince's  first  measure  was  to  block  the  passes  on  the  eastward  high- 
roads, so  that  the  Omi  forces  could  not  reach  him  till  he  was  fully  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  Thousands  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  assume 
the  offensive.  On  the  other  hand,  those  whom  the  Omi  Court  sunmioned  to 
arms  declined  for  the  most  part  to  respond.  The  nation  evidently  regarded 
Prince  Oama  as  the  champion  of  the  old  against  the  new.  The  crowning  contest 
took  place  at  the  Long  Bridge  of  Seta,  which  spans  the  waters  of  Lake  Biwa  at 
the  place  where  they  narrow  to  form  the  Seta  River.  Deserted  by  men  who  had 
sworn  to  support  him,  his  army  shattered,  and  he  himself  a  fugitive,  the  Emperor 
fled  to  Yamazaki  and  there  committed  suicide.  His  principal  instigator, 
muraji  of  the  Nakatomi  and  minister  of  the  Right,  with  eight  other  high  ofiicials, 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty;  Akae,  omi  of  the  Soga  and  minister  of  the  Left, 
had  to  go  into  exile,  but  the  rest  of  Kobun 's  followers  were  pardoned.  Not  be- 
cause of  its  magnitude  alone  but  because  its  sequel  was  the  dethronement  and 
suicide  of  a  legitimate  Emperor,  this  struggle  presents  a  shocking  aspect  to 
Japanese  eyes.  It  is  known  in  history  as  the  *'Jinshin  disturbance,"  so  called 
after  the  cyclical  designation  of  the  year  (672)  when  it  occurred 

THE  FORTIETH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  TEMMU  (A.D.  673HJ86) 

Prince  Oama  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  is  known  in  history  as  the  fortieth 
Sovereign,  Temmu.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  he  completed  the 
administrative  systems  of  the  Daika  era,  and  asserted  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  Court  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  Among  the  men  who  espoused  his 
cause  in  the  Jinshin  struggle  there  are  found  many  names  of  aristocrats  who 
boasted  high  titles  and  owned  hereditary  estates.  Whatever  hopes  these 
conservatives  entertained  of  a  reversion  to  the  old-time  order  of  things,  they  were 
signally  disappointed.    The  Daika  reformers  had  invariably  contrived  that 
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conciliation  should  march  hand  in  hand  with  innovation.  Temmu  relied  on 
coercion.  He  himself  administered  State  affairs  with  little  recourse  to  minis- 
terial aid  but  always  with  military  assistance  in  the  background.  He  was 
especially  careful  not  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  abuses  which  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors had  worked  to  eradicate.  Thus,  while  he  did  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
services  of  those  that  had  stood  by  him  in  the  Jinshin  tumult,  he  studiously 
refrained  from  rewarding  them  with  official  posts,  and  confined  himself  to 
bestowing  titles  of  a  purely  personal  character  together  with  posthumous  rank 
in  special  cases. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  so-called  "code'*  of  Shotoku  Taiski  prominent 
attention  was  directed  to  the  obligations  of  decorum.  This  principle  received 
much  elaboration  in  Tenunu  's  reign.  A  law,  comprising  no  less  than  ninety-two 
articles,  was  enacted  for  guidance  in  Court  ceremonials,  the  d^neanour  and 
salutation  of  each  grade  of  officials  being  explicitly  set  forth.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  a  veto  was  imposed  on  the  former  custom  of  kneeling  to  make  obeisance 
and  advancing  or  retreating  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  on  the  knees  and  hands; 
all  salutations  were  ordered  to  be  made  standing.  Further,  the  clear  differentia- 
tion of  official  functions,  which  had  been  commenced  under  the  sway  of  Tenchi, 
was  completed  in  this  reign. 

But,  though  rel3nng  on  military  force  in  the  last  resort,  Temmu  did  not 
negtect  appeals  to  religion  and  devices  to  win  popularity.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
find  him  establishing  a  War^Office  (Heisei^kan)  and  making  it  second  in  grade  and 
importance  to  the  Privy  Council  (Dajo^kwan)  alone ;  on  the  other,  he  is  seen  endow- 
ing shrines,  erecting  temples,  and  organizing  religious  fdtes  on  a  sumptuous  scale. 
If,  again,  all  persons  in  official  position  were  required  to  support  armed  men;  if 
the  provincials  were  ordered  to  practise  military  exercises,  and  if  arms  were 
distributed  to  the  people  in  the  home  provinces  (Kinai),  at  the  same  time  taxes 
were  freely  remitted,  and  anmesties  were  readily  granted.  Further,  if  much 
attention  was  paid  to  archery,  and  if  drastic  measures  were  adopted  to  crush  the 
partisans  of  the  Omi  Court  who  still  occasionally  raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
the  sovereign  devoted  not  less  care  to  the  discharge  of  the  administrative 
functions,  and  his  legislation  extended  even  to  the  realm  of  fishery,  where  stake- 
nets  and  other  methods  of  an  injurious  nature  were  strictly  interdicted.  The 
eating  of  flesh  was  prohibited,  but  whether  this  veto  was  issued  in  deference  to 
Buddhism  or  from  motives  of  economy,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 

One  very  noteworthy  feature  of  Temmu 's  administration  was  that  he  never 
appointed  to  posts  in  the  Government  men  who  did  not  give  promise  of  com- 
petence. All  those  who  possessed  a  claim  on  his  gratitude  were  nominated 
chamberlains  (toneri),  and  having  been  thus  brought  under  observation,  were 
subsequently  entrusted  with  official  functions  commensurate  with  their  proved 
ability.  The  same  plan  was  pursued  in  the  case  of  females.  With  regard  to  the 
titles  conferred  by  this  sovereign  in  recognition  of  meritorious  services,  they  were 
designed  to  replace  the  old-time  kabane  (or  set),  in  that  whereas  the  kabane  had 
alwa}^  been  hereditary,  and  was  generally  associated  with  an  office,  the  new  set 
was  obtained  by  special  grant,  and,  though  it  thereafter  became  hereditary,  it 
was  never  an  indication  oi  office  bearing.  Eight  of  these  new  titles  were 
instituted  by  Temmu,  namely,  mahito,  asomi,  sukunCy  imiki,  michi-ruhshi,  omi, 
mwaji,  and  inagi,  and  their  nearest  English  equivalents  are,  perhaps,  duke, 
marquis,  count,  lord,  viscount,  baron,  and  baronet.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give 
any  etymological  analysis  of  these  terms;  their  order  alone  is  important.  But 
two  points  have  to  be  noted.    The  first  is  that  the  title  imiki  was  generally  that 
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chosen  for  bestowal  on  naturalized  foreigners;  the.  second,  that  a  conspicuously 
low  place  in  the  list  is  given  to  the  revered  old  titles,  ami  and  muraju  This 
latter  feature  is  significant.  The  new  peerage  was,  in  fact,  designed  not  only 
to  supplant,  but  also  to  discredit,  the  oid. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  system  was  abolished  under  which  all  uji  having 
the  title  of  omi  were  controlled  by  the  o-^mt,  and  all  having  the  title  of  muraji 
by  the  o-muraji;  and  in  the  second,  though  the  above,  eight  sei  were  established, 
not  every  uji  wa3  necessarily  granted  a  title.  Only  the  most  important  received 
that  distinction,  and  even  these  found  themselves  relegated  to  a  comparatively 
low  place  on  the  list-  All  the  rest,  however,  were  permitted  to  use  their  old, 
.  but  now  depreciated  kabane^  and  no  change  was  made  in  the  traditional  custom 
of  entrusting  the  management  of  .each  uji*s  affairs  to  its  own  Kami.  But,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  abuses  of  the  hereditary  right,  an  uji  no  Kami  ceased 
in  certain  cases  to  succeed  by  birthright  and  became  elective,  the  election 
requiring  Imperial  endorsement.   . 

The  ^ect  of  these  measures  was  ahnest  revolutionary.  They  changed  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Japanese  polity.  But  in  spite  of  all  Temmu's  precautions 
to  accomplish  the  centralization  of  power,  success  was  menaced  by  a  factor 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  controlled.  The  arable  lands  in  the  home 
provinces  at  that  time  probably  did  not  exceed  130,000  acres,  and  the  food  stuffs 
produced  cannot  have  sufficed  for  more  than  a  million  persons.  As  for  the 
forests,  their  capacities  were  ill  developed,  and  thus  it  fell  out  that  the  sustenance 
jQef s  granted  to  omi  and  muraji  of  the  lower  grades  did  not  exceed  a  few  acres. 
Gradually,  as  families  muitipUed,  the  conditions  of  life  became  too  straightened 
in  such  circumstances,  and  relief  began  to  be  sought  in  provincial  appointment}^, 
which  furnished  opportunities  for  getting  possession  of  land.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  local  magnates  had  their  origin  adod  the  seeds  of  genuine  feudalism  were 
sown.  Another  direction  in  which  suoeess  fell  short  of  purik>se  was  in  the  matter 
of  the  hereditary  guilds  {be).  The  Daikd  reforms  had  aimed  at  converting 
everyone  in  the  empire  into  a  veritable  unit  of  the  nation,  not  a  mere  member  of 
an  uji  or  a  tomobe.  But  it  proved  impossible  to  carry* out  this^i^tem  in  the 
case  of  the  tomobe  (called  also  kakibe)^. or  labouring  element  of  the  ujiy  and  the 
yakabe,  or  domestic  servants  of  a  family.  To  these  their  old  status  had  to  be 
left. 

THE  FORTY-FIRST  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPRESS  JifO  (A.D.  690-697) 

The  Emperor  Temmu  died  in  68j3,  aJCid  the  throne  remamed  nominally 
xmoccupied  until  690.  A  similar  interregnum  had  separated  the  accession  of 
Tenchi  from  the  death  of  bis  predecessor,  the  Empress  Saimei,  and  both  events 
were  due  to  a  cognate  cause.  Tenchi  did  not. wish  that  his  reforms  should  be 
directly  associated  with  the  Throne  until  their  success  was  assured;  Temmu 
desired  that  the  additions  made  by  him  to  the  Daika  system  should  be  con«- 
solidated  by  the  genius  of  his  wife  before  the  sceptre  passed  finally  into  the 
hands  of  his  son.  Jitd  had  stood  by  her  husband 's  side,  when^  as  Prince  Oama, 
he  had  barely  escaped  the  menaces  of  the  Omi  Court,  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  she  had  subsequently  shared  his  administrative  confidence  as  she 
had  assisted  at  his  military  councils.  The  heir  to  the  throne,  Prince  Kusakabe, 
was  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  but  he  quietly  endjorsed  the  paternal  behest 
that  his  mother  should  direct  Stat0  affairs.  The  arrang^memt  was  doubtless 
intended  to  be  temporary,  but  Kusakabe  died  three  years  later,  and  yielding 
tO'the  solicitations  of  her  ministers,  JitO  then  (690)  finally -ascended  the  throne. 
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Her  reigQi  however,  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  family  strife  which  too 
often  accompanied  a  change  of  sovereigns  in  Japan's  early  days.  In  addition 
to  his  legitimate  offspring,  Eusakabe,  the  Emperor  Temmu  left  several  §ans  by 
secondary  consorts,  and  the  eldest  survivor  of  these,  Prince  Otsu,  listening  to  the 
counsels  of  the  Omi  Court 's  partisans  and  prompted  by  his  own  well-deserved 
popularity  and  military  prowess,  intrigued  to  seize  the  throne.  He  was  executed 
in  his  house,  and  his  fate  is  memorable  for  two  reasons:  the  first,  that  his  young 
wife,  Princess  Yamanobe,  '*  hastened  thither  with  her  hair  dishevelled  and  her 
feet  bajre  and  joined  him  in  death;''  the  second,  that  all  his  followers, j)ver  thirty 
in  number,  were  pardoned  —  rare  clemency  in  those  days.  Prince  Otsu  is  said 
to  have  inaugurated  a  pastime  which  afterwards  became  very  popular  —  the 
composition  of  Chinese  verses. 

SLAVES 

The  most  important  legislation  of  the  Empress  Jito  's  reign  related  to  slaves.^ 
In  the  year  Of  her  accession  (690) ,  she  issued  an  edict  ordering  that  interest  oi> 
all  debts  coijitracted  prior  to,  or  during  the  year.  (685)  prior  to  Temmu  fa|  death 
should  be  cancelled.  Tenunu  himself  had  created  the  precedent  for  this.  When 
stricken  by  mortal  illness,  he  had  proclaimed  rranission  of  all  obligations, 
**  whether  in  rice  or  in  valuables,"  incurred  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  But  Jito 's  edict  had  a  special  feature.  It  provided  that  anyone 
already  in  servitude  on  account  of  a  debt  should  be  reUeved  from  serving  any 
longer  on  account  of  the  interest.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  practice  of  pledging 
the  service  of  one's  body  in  discharge  of  debt  was  in  vogue  at  that  epoch,  and 
that  it  received  official  recognition  with  the  proviso  that  tl^e.obligation  must  not 
extend  to  interest.  Debts,  therefore,  had  become  instriunyents  for  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  slave  class. 

But  while  sanctioning  this  evil  custom,  the  tendency  of  the  law  was. to 
minimize,  its  results.  In  another  edict  of  the  same  reign  it  was  laid  down  that, 
when  a  younger  brother  of  the  common  people  (hyakusei)  was  sold  by  his  elder 
brother,  the  former  should  still  be  classed  as  a  freeman  (jyormv).j  but  ^  child 
sold  by  its  father  became  a  serf  {senmin)\  that  service  rendered  to  one  of  the 
senmin  class  by  a  freeman  in  payment  of  a  debt  must  not  affect  the  status  of  the 
freeman,  and  that  the  children  of  freemen  so  serving,  even  though  bom  of  a 
union  with  a  slave,  should  be  reckoned  as  freemen.  It  has  been  ahown,  already 
that  degradation  to  slavery  w^s  a  common  punishment  or  expiation,  of  a  orxme, 
and  the  annals  of  the  period  unider  consideration  indicate  that  men  and  women 
of  the  slave  class  were  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  chattels.  Documents 
certainly  not  of  more  recent  date  than  the  ninth  century,  show  particulars  of 
some  of  these  transactions.    One  runs  as  follows; — 

Men  {nu) 3 

Women  (hi) , 3 

Total... , 6. 

2  at  1000  bundflea  of  rice  each. 
2  at   800  bundles  of  rice  each. 
1  at    700  bundles  of  rioe- 
1  at   600  bundles  of  rice. 

Total  4900  bundles. 

X  man  (nu)  named  Kokatsfi;  age  34;  with  a  mole  under  the  left  eye 
-  Price  1000  bimdles  of  rice.  * 

The  above  are  slaves  of  Kannawo  Oba  of  Okambe  in  Yamagata 

district. 

P  The  senmirij  or  slave  class,  was  divided  into  two  groups,  namely,  public  slaves  (kwanko 
ryokc,  and  ko-nuki),  and  private  3lav^  {kenin,&nd  ahv-nuM).}    . 
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Comparison  of  several  similar  vouchers  indicates  that  the  usual  price  of  an 
able-bodied  slave  Vfaa  one  thousand  bundles  of  rice,  and  as  one  bundle  gave  five 
sho  of  unhuUed  rice,  one  thousand  bundles  represented  fifty  koku,  which,  in  the 
modem  market,  would  sell  for  about  six  hundred  yen.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred, 
however,  that  the  sale  of  freemen  into  slavery  was  sanctioned  by  law.  During 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Temmu,  a  farmer  of  Shimotsuke  province  wished  to 
sell  his  child  on  account  of  a  bad  harvest,  but  his  application  for  permission  was 
refused,  though  forwarded  by  the  provincial  governor.  In  fact,  sales  or  purchases 
of  the  junior  members  of  a  family  by  the  seniors  were  not  pubhcly  permitted, 
although  such  transactions  evidently  took  place.  Even  the  maniunission  of  a 
slave  required  official  sanction.  Thus  it  is  recorded  that,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Jito,  Komaro,  an  asomi,  asked  and  obtained  the  Court 's  permission  to 
grant  their  freedom  to  six  hundred  slaves  in  his  possession.  Another  rule 
enacted  in  Jito's  time  was  that  the  slaves  of  an  uji,  when  once  manumitted, 
could  not  be  again  placed  on  the  slaves'  register  at  the  request  of  a  subsequent 
uji  no  Kami.  Finally  this  same  sovereign  enacted  that  yellow-coloured  garments 
should  be  worn  by  freemen  and  black  by  slaves.  History  shows  that  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  human  beings  in  Japan,  subject  to  the  above  limitations,  was 
not  finally  forbidden  until  the  year  1699. 

THE  MILITARY  SYSTEM 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Emperors  Kotoku  and  Temmu  attached  much 
importance  to  the  development  of  military  efficiency  and  that  they  issued  orders 
with  reference  to  the  training  of  provincials,  the  armed  equipment  of  the  people, 
the  storage  of  weapons  of  war,  and  the  maintenance  of  men-at-anns  by  officials. 
Compulsory  service,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  inaugurated  until 
the  reign  of  the  Empress  Jito,  when  (689)  her  Majesty  instructed  the  local 
governors  that  one-fourth  of  the  able-bodied  men  in  each  province  should  be 
trained  every  year  in  warlike  exercises.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
scription system  in  Japan. 

THE  ORDER  OF  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  THRONE 

That  the  throne  should  be  occupied  by  members  of  the  Imperial  family  only 
had  been  a  recognized  principle  of  the  Japanese  polity  from  remotest  epochs. 
But  there  had  been  an  early  departure  from  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  and  since 
the  time  of  Nintoku  the  eligibility  of  brothers  also  had  been  acknowledged  in 
practice.  To  this  latitude  of  choice  many  disturbances  were  attributable,  no- 
tably the  fell  Jinshin  struggle,  and  the  terrors  of  that  year  were  still  fresh  in 
men's  minds  when,  during  JitS's  reign,  the  deaths  of  two  Crown  Princes  in 
succession  brought  up  the  dangerous  problem  again  for  solution.  The  princes 
were  Kusakabe  and  Takaichi.  The  former  had  been  nominated  by  his  father, 
Temmu,  but  was  instructed  to  leave  the  reins  of  power  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  Jito,  for  a  time.  He  died  in  the  year  689,  while  Jito  was  still  regent,  and 
Takaichi,  another  of  Tenmiu  's  sons,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  commander 
of  a  division  of  troops  in  the  Jinshin  campaign,  was  made  Prince  Imperial.  But 
he,  too,  died  in  696,  and  it  thus  fell  out  that  the  only  surviving  and  legitimate 
offspring  of  an  Emperor  who  had  actually  reigned  was  Prince  Kuzuno,  son  of 
Kobun. 

To  his  accession,  however,  there  was  this  great  objection  that  his  father. 
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though  wielding  the  sceptre  for  &  few  months,  had  borne  arms  in  the  Jinahin 
disturbance  agunst  Temmu  and  JitO,  and  was  held  to  have  forfeited  his  title 
by  defeat  and  suicide.  His  asaumpUoa  of  the  sceptre  would  have  created  a 
most  embarrasdng  Bituation,  and  bis  enforced  disqualification  might  have  led 
to  trouble.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Empress  convened  a  State  council,  Prince 
Kuzuno  also  being  present,  and  submitted  the  questioa  for  their  decision.  But 
none  replied  until  Kueuno  himself,  coming  forward,  declared  that  unless  the 
principle  of  primogeniture  were  strictly  followed,  endless  complications  would 
be  inevitable.  This  involved  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  claim  and  the  recognition 
of  Karu,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Kusakabe.  The  14th  of  March,  696,  when  this 
patriotic  declaration  was  made,  is  memorable  in  Japanese  history  as  the  date 
when  the  principle  of  primogeniture  first  received  official  approval.  Six  months 
afterwards,  the  Empress  abdicated  in  favour  of  Prince  Karu,  known  in  history 
as  forty-second  sovereign,  Mommu.  She  herself  was  honoured  by  her  successor 
with  the  title  of  D(^o-Tenno  (Great  Superior). 


E  Obnahemul  Oatu  U»ii  in  Jafahisb  Qauibkb 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  DAIHO  LAWS  AND  THE   YORO  LAWS 

THE  FORTY-SECOND  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  MOMMU  (A.D.  697-707) 

The  Emperor  Mommu  took  for  consort  a  daughter  of  Fuhito,  representative 
of  the  Fujiwara  family  and  son  of  the  great  Kamatari.  She  did  not  receive  the 
title  of  Empress,  that  distinction  having  been  hitherto  strictly  confined  to 
spouses  chosen  from  a  Kwobetsu  family,  whereas  the  Fujiwara  belonged  to  the 
Shimbetsu.  But  this  union  proved  the  first  step  towards  a  practice  which  soon 
became  habitual  and  which  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  history  of  Japan, 
the  practice  of  supplying  Imperial  consorts  from  the  Fujiwara  family. 


THE  DAIHO  legislation 

On  Mommu 's  accession  the  year-period  took  his  name,  that  being  then  the 
custom  unless  some  special  reason  suggested  a  different  epithet.  Such  a  reason 
was  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Tsushima  in  701,  and  in  consequence  the  year-name 
was  altered  to  Daiho  (Great  Treasure).  It  is  a  period  memorable  for  legislative 
activity.  The  reader  is  aware  that,  during  the  reign  of  Tenchi,  a  body  of 
statutes  in  twenty-two  volumes  was  compiled  under  the  name  of  Omi  Ritsu-ryo, 
or  the  "Code  and  Penal  Law  of  Omi,"  so  called  because  the  Court  then  resided 
at  Shiga  in  Omi.  History  further  relates  that  these  statutes  were  revised  by  the 
Emperor  Mommu,  who  commenced  the  task  in  681  and  that,  eleven  years  later, 
when  the  Empress  JitO  occupied  the  throne,  this  revised  code  was  promulgated. 

But  neither  in  its  original  nor  in  its  revised  form  has  it  survived,  and  the 
inference  is  that  in  practice  it  was  found  in  need  of  a  second  revision,  which  took 
place  in  the  years  700  and  701  under  instructions  from  the  Emperor  Mommu,  the 
revisers  being  a  committee  of  ten,  headed  by  Fuhito  of  the  Fujiwara  family,  and 
by  Mahito  (Duke)  Awada.  There  resulted  eleven  volumes  of  the  Code  (ryo) 
and  six  of  the  Penal  Law  (ritsu),  and  these  were  at  once  promulgated,  expert 
jurists  being  despatched,  at  the  same  time,  to  various  quarters  to  expound  the 
new  legislation.  Yet  again,  seventeen  years  later  (718),  by  order  of  the  Empress 
Gensho,  revision  was  carried  out  by  another  committee  headed  by  the  same 
Fujiwara  Fuhito,  now  prime  minister,  and  the  amended  volumes,  ten  of  the  Code 
and  ten  of  the  Law,  were  known  thenceforth  as  the  "New  Statutes,"  or  the 
"Code  and  Law  of  the  Yoro  Period."    They  were  supplemented  by  a  body  of 
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official  nites  (kyaku)  and  operative  regulations  (sfuki),  tbe  whole  forming  a 
very  elaborate  assemblage  of  laws. 

The  nature  and  scope  bf  the  code  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  th^ 
titles  of  its  various  sections:  (1)  Official  Titles;  (2)  Duties  of  Officials;  (3) 
Duties  of  Officiate  of  the  Empress'  Household;  (4)  Duties  of  Officials  in  the 
Hotisehokl  of  the  Heir  Apparent;  (5 j  Duties  of  Officials  in  the  Households  of 
Officers  of  High  Rank;  (6)  Services  to  the  Gods;  (7)  Buddhist  Priests;  (8)  the 
Family;  (9)  the  Land;  (10)  Taxation;  (11)  Leamfaig;  (12)  Official  Banks  and 
Titles;  (13)  The  Descent  6f  the  Crown  and  Dignities  of  Imperial  Persons;  (14) 
Meritorious  Discharge  of  Official  Duties;  (K)  Salaries;  (16)  Court  Guards;  (17)' 
Army  and  Frontier  Defences;  (18)  Ceremonies;  (19)  Official  Costumes;  (20) 
Public  Works;  (21)  Mode  of  addres^g  Persons  of  Rank;  (22)  Stores  of  Rice 
and  other  Grain;  (28)  Stables  and  Fodder;  (24)  Duties  of  Medical  Officersi 
attached  to  the  Court;  (2^)  Official  Vacations;  (26)  Funerals  and  Mourning; 
(27)  Watch  and  Ward  and  Markets;  (28)  Arrest  of  Criminals;  (29)  Jails,  and 
(30)  Miscellaneous,  including  Baifanent,  Finding  of  Lost  Goods,'ete.* 

This  "Code  and  the  Penal  Law"  accompanying  it  went  into  full  operation 
from  the  Daiho  era  and  remained  in  force  thereafter,  subject  to  the  revisions 
above  indicated.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  highly  artificial  organiza* 
tion  of  society  which  such  statutes  indicate,  existed,  in  outline  at  all  Events,  from 
the  reign  of  Kdtbku,  but  its  plainly  legalized  reality  dates,  so  far  as  history  is 
concerned,  from  the  Dmhd'ersL.  As  for  the  rules  (kyaku)  and  regulations  (shiki), 
they  were  re-drafted:  first,  in -the  Konin  era  (810-824)  by  a  coinmission  under 
the  direction  of  the  grand  coimoillor,^  'Fujiwara  Fuyutsugu;  next,  in  the  Jdkwcm 
era  (859-877)  by  Fujiwara  Ujimuiue  and  others,  itfid  finally  in  the  Engi  era  (901- 
923)  by  a  cottimittee  wHh.F>ijiwara  Tadahira  for  president.  The^e  three  sets 
of  provisions  were  spoken  of  in  subsequent  ages  as  the  ''Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Three  Generations"  (Sandai'kyakvrshiki).  It  will  be  observed  that  just 
as  this  remarkable  body  of  enacjiments  owed  its  inception  in  Japan  to  Kamatari, 
the  great  founder  of  the  Fujiwara  family,  so  every  subsequent  revision  was 
pre^ded  over  by  one  of  his  descendants*.  The  thirty  sections  of  the  code 
comprise  949  articles,  which  are  all  extai^,i  but  of  the  penal  laws  in  twelve- 
sections  iherk  remain  only  322  articles. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  the  Daikd  reformation,  which  formed  tlie  basis 
of  this  legislation,  ws^  a  transition  from  the  Japanese  syst^im  of  heredity  to  the. 
Chinese  system  of  morality.  The  penal  law  (ritau),  although  its  Chihesei 
original  has  not  survived  for  purposes  of  comparison,  was  undoubtedly  copied 
from  the  work  of  the  Tang  legislators,  the  only  modification  being  in  degrees  of 
punishment;  but  the  code,  thottgji  it,  too,  w^  partially  exotic  in  character, 
evidently  underwent  sweeping  alterations  so  as  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with: 
Japanese  custoins  and  traditions.  Each  of  the  revi^ons  recorded  above  must  be' 
assumed  to  have  extended  this  adaptation. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Daiho  code  \Vas  that  the  people  at  large,  witboiit 
regard  to  rank  or  pedigree,  ow^d^qual  duty  to  the  State;  thkt  only  those  having 
special  claims  on  public  benevolence  were  entitled  to  fixed  exemptions,  and  that 
not  noble  birth  but  intellectual  capacity  and  attainments  constituted  a  qualificar 
tion  for  office.  Nevertheless  Japanese  legislators  did  not  find  it  ix)ssiblc  to 
apply  fully  these  excellent  principles.  Habits  of  a  millennium's  growth  could 
not  be  so  lightly  eradicated.  Traces  of , the  old  obtrude  themselves  plainly  from 
between  the  lines  of  the  new.    Thus  the  "Law  of  Descent"  {Keishi'ryo)^  which. 

(^  Tarring,  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan."]    '  ■ 
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formed  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  code,  was  a  fecial  embodiment  of  Japanese 
social  institutions,  having  no  parallel  in  the  Tang  statutes,  and  further,  while 
declaring  erudition  and  intelligence  to  be  the  unique  qualifications  for  office,  no 
adequate  steps  were  taken  to  establish  schools  for  imparting  the  former  or 
developing  the  latter.  In  short,  the  nobles  still  retained  a  large  part  of  their 
old  power,  and  the  $enmin  (slave)  class  still  continued  to  labour  under  various 
disabilities. 

That  several  important  provisions  of  the  Land  Code  (Denrryo)  should  have 
fallen  quickly  into  disuse  will  be  easily  comprehended  when  we  come  presently 
to  examine  that  system  in  detail,  but  for  the  neglect  of  portions  of  the  Military 
Ck)de  (Gumbd-ryo),  of  the  Code  of  Official  Ranks  and  Titles,  and  of  the  Code 
relating  to  the  Meritorious  Discharge  of  Official  Duties,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the 
responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the  hereditary  nobles,  whose  influence  out- 
weighed the  force  of  laws.  It  may  indeed  be  broadly  stated  that  the  potency  of 
the  Daiho  code  varied  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  centralization  of  administrative 
authority.  Whenever  feudalism  prevailed,  the  code  lost  its  binding  force.  In 
the  realm  of  criminal  law  it  is  only  consistent  with  the  teaching  of  all  experience 
to  find  that  mitigation  of  penalties  was  provided  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
culprit.  There  were  eight  major  crimes  (hcu^i-^aku),  all  in  the  nature  of  offences 
against  the  State,  the  Court,  and  the  family,  and  the  order  of  their  gravity  was: 
(1)  high  treason  (against  the  State);  (2)  high  treason  (against  the  Crown); 
(3)  treason;  (4)  parricide,  fratricide,  etc.;  (5)  offences  against  humanity;  (6) 
Use  majesU;  (7)  unfilial  conduct,  and  (8)  crimes  against  society.  But  there 
were  also  six  mitigations  {rokttrgi),  all  enacted  with  the  object  of  lightening 
punishments  according  to  the  rank,  official  position,  or  public  services  of  an  offen- 
der. As  for  slaves,  being  merely  a  part  of  their  proprietor's  property  like  any 
other  goods  and  chattels,  the  law  took  no  cognizance  of  them. 

OFFICIAL  ORGANIZATION 

Under  the  Daiho  code  a  more  elaborate  system  of  administrative  organization 
was  effected  than  that  conceived  by  the  Daika  reformers.  In  the  Central 
Government  there  were  two  boards,  eight  departments,  and  one  office,  namely: 
(I).  The  Jingirkwan,  or  Board  of  Religion  {Shinto).  This  stood  at  the  head  of 
all,  in  recognition  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Imperial  family.  A  Japanese  work 
(Nihon  Kodaiho  Shakugi)  explains  the  fundamental  tenet  of  the  nation's  creed 
thus:  ''  If  a  State  has  its  origin  in  military  prowess,  which  is  essentially  human, 
then  by  human  agencies  also  a  State  may  be  overthrown.  To  be  secure  against 
such  vicissitudes  a  throne  must  be  based  upon  something  superior  to  man's 
potentialities.  Divine  authority  alone  fulfils  that  definition,  and  it  is  because 
the  throne  of  Japan  had  a  superhuman  foundation  that  its  existence  is  perennial. 
Therefore  the  Jingi-kwan  stands  above  all  others  in  the  State."  In  another, 
book  {Jingi-ryo)  we  find  it  stated:  "All  the  deities  ^  of  heaven  and  earth  are 
worshipped  in  the  Jingi-kwan.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation  the  Nakatomi 
performs  service  to  the  deities  of  heaven  and  the  Imibe  makes  offerings  of  three 
kinds  of  sacred  articles." 

Thus,  though  the  models  for  the  DaihJo  system  were  taken  from  China,  they 
were  adapted  to  Japanese  customs  and  traditions,  as  is  proved  by  the  premier 

[^  The  eight  Kami  specially  worshipped  in  the  Jingi-kwan  were  Taka-mi-musubi,  Kammi- 
musubi,  Tamatsume-musubi,  Iku-musubi,  Taru^musubi,  Omiya  no  me,  Miketsu,  and  Koto- 
shiro-nushi.] 
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place  ^ven  to  the  Jingt-kwan.  Worship  ami  religious  ceremonial  have  always 
taken  precedence  of  secular  business  in  the  CJourt  of  Japan.  Not  only  at  the 
central  seat  of  government  did  the  year  commence  with  worship,  but  in  the 
provinces,  also,  the  first  thing  recorded  by  a  newly  appointed  governor  was  his 
visit  to  the  Shinto  shrines,  and  on  the  opening  day  of  each  month  he  repaired 
thither  to  offer  the  gohei,^  Beligious  rites^  in  short,  were  the  prime  function  of 
government,  and  therefore,  whereas  the  office  charged  with  these  duties  ranked, 
low  in  the  Tang  system,  it  was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  in  Japan. 

(2).  The  Daijo-kwan  (called  also  Dajo^kwan),  or  Board  of  Privy  Council. 
This  office  ranked  next  to  the  Board  of  Religion  and  had  the  duty  of  superintend- 
ing the  eight  State  departments.  Its  personnel  consisted  of  the  prime  minister 
{daija-daijin  or  dajo-daijin),  the  minister  of  the  Left  {sardaijin)^  and  the  minister 
of  the  Right  (vrdaijin), 

(3).  The  NcbkatsukoBOrsho,  or  Central  Department  of  State  (literally, 
Intermediate  Tranaacting  Department''),  which  was  not  an  executive  office, 
its  chief  duties  being  to  transmit  the  sovereign's  decrees  to. the  authorities 
concerned  and  the  memorials  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  as  well  as  to  discharge 
consultative  functions. 

(4).  The  Shikibu-shd,  or  Department  of  Ceremonies.  This  office  had  to 
consider  and  determine  the  promotion  and  degradation  of  officials  accprding  to 
their  competence  and  character. 

(5).  The  JibvrshOf  or  Department  of  Civil  Government,  which  examined 
and  determined  everything  concerning  the  position  of  noblemen,  and  adminis* 
tered  affairs  relating  to  priests,  nuns,  and  members  of  the  BambeUu,^  that  is  to 
say,  men  of  foreign  natioxuility  residing  in  Japan. 

(6).  Thei  Mimbx^hOj  or  Department  of  Civil  Affairs.  An  office*  which 
managed  affairs  relating  to  the  land  and  the  people,  to  taxes  and  to  forced 
services. 

(7).    The  Gydbvrsho,  or  Department  of  Justice. 

(8).     The  Oktmi-^hdy  or  Department  of  Finance. 

(9).    The  Kunai^hOf  or  Imperial  Household  Department. 
(10).    The  HydbvhshOf  or  Department  of  War. 

(11).  The  Danjd-4aij  or  Office  of  Censorship.  This  office  had  the  duty  of 
correcting  civil  customs  and  punishing  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  officials.  In 
the  year  799,  Kwammu  being  then  on  the  throne,  a  law  was  enacted  for  the 
Danjo-dai.  It  consisted  of  eighty-three  articles,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
augmenting  the  powers  of  the  office.  But  in  the  period  810-829,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  organize  a  special  bureau  of  kebiishif  or  executive  police,  to  which 
the  functions  of  the  Danjo-dai  subsequently  passed,  as  did  also  those  of  the 
Gydbu-aho  in  great  part.  These  two  boards,  eight  departments,  and  one  office  all 
had  their  locations  within  the  palace  enclosure,  so  that  the  Imperial  Court  and 
the  Administration  were  not  differentiated. 


LOCAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  MACHINERY 

For  administrative  purposes  the  capital  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
Elastem  and  the  Western,  which  were  controlled  by  a  Left  Metropolitan  Office 

*  Angular  bunches  of  white  paper  stripes,  representing  the  cloth  offerings  originally  tied 
to  branches  of  the  sacred  cleyera  tree  at  festival  time.] 

P  The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the  terms  "KwdheUu^*  and  ''Shimbetsu"  All  aliens 
?rere  classed  as  Bambeiau^ 
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and  a  Right  Metropolitan  Office,  respectively.  In  Naniwa  (Osaka)  also,  whicli 
ranked  as  a  city  of  special  importance,  there  was  an  executive  office  called  the 
Settsvrshoku  —  Settsu  being  the  name  of  the  province  in  which  the  town  stood" — 
and  in  Chikuzen  province  there  was  the  Dazai-fu  (Great  Administrative  Office), 
which  had  charge  of  foreign  relations  in  addition  to  being  the  seat  of  the  gover- 
nor-generalship of  the  whole  island  of  Kyushu.  In  spite  of  its  importance  as  an 
administrative  post,  the  Dazai-fu,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  capital,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  place  of  exile  for  high  officials  who  had  fallen  out  of  Imperial 
favour. 

The  empire  was  divided  into  provinces  (kuni)  of  four  classes — great,  superior, 
medium,  and  inferior, —  and  each  province  was  subdivided  into  districts  (kori) 
of  five  classes-*- great,  superior,  medium,  inferior,  and  small.  The  term  "prov- 
ince" had  existed  from  remote  antiquity,  but  it  represented  at  the  outset  a 
comparatively  small  area,  for  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Keitai  (a.d.  507-531), 
there  were  144  kuni.  This  number  was  largely  reduced  in  the  sequel  of  surveys 
and  re-adjustments  of  boundaries  during  the  Daika  era  (645-650),  and  after 
the  Daihd  reforms  (701-704)  it  stood  at  fifty-eight,  but  subsequently,  at  an 
uncertain  date,  it  grew  to  sixty-six  and  remained  permanently  thus.  The  kdri 
(district)  of  the  Daika  and  Daihd  reforms  had  originally  been  called  agaia 
(literally  f  arable  land"),  and  had  been  subdivided  into  inahi  (granary)  and 
mura  (village).  A  miyatsuko  had  administered  the  affairs  Of  the  kuni,  holding 
the  office  by  hereditary  right,  and  the  agata  —  of  which  there  were  about  690, 
a  frequently  changing  total — as  well  as  the  inaki  and  the  mura  had  been  under 
officials  called  rmshi.  But  according  to  the  Daika  and  Daihd  systems,  each 
kuni  was  placed  under  a  governor  (kokushi),  chosen  on  account  of  competence 
and  appointed 'fCH*  a  term  of  four  years;  each  district  (kdri)  v^as  administered 
by  a  ckd  (chief).  m 

MILJTARV  INSTITUTIONS 

In  the  capital  there  were  three  boclies  of  guards;  namely,  the  &mon-fu  (gate 
guards) ;  the  sa-^ji-fu  and  the  vreji-fu  (Left  and  Right  watches) .  There  was 
also  the  sa-ma-ryo  and  the  u^ma-^o  (cavalry  of  the  Left  and  of  the  Right),  and 
the  BOrhydgo-ryd  and  the  u-hydgo^ryd  (Left  and  Right  Departments  of  Supply). 
These  divisions  into  "left"  and  "right,"  and  the  precedence  ^ven  to  the  left, 
were  derived  from  China,  but  it  has  to  be  observed  in  Japan's* case  that  the 
metropolis  itself  was  similarly  divided  into  left  and  right  qtiarters.  Outside 
the  capital  each  province  had  an  army  corps  (gundan),  and  one-third  of  all  the 
able-bodied  men  (seitei),  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  iSixty,  were  required 
to  serve  with  the  colours  of  an  army  corps  for  a  fixed  period  each  year.  From 
these  provincial  troops  drafts  were  taken  every  year  for  a  twelve-month 's  duty 
as  palace  guards  (eji)  in  the  metropolis,  and  others  were  detached  for  three-years' 
service  as  frontier  guards  (saki-mori)  in  the  provinces  lying  along  the  western 
sea  board. 

The  army  corps  differed  numerically  according  to  the  extent  of  the  province 
where  they  had  their  headquarters,  but  for  each  thousand  men  there  were  one 
colonel  (taiki)  and  two  lieutenant-colonels  {shdki) ;  for  every  five  hundred  men, 
one  major  (gunki);  for  every  two  hundred,  orie  captain  (fro/);  for  every  one 
hundred,  a  lieutenant  (ryosui),  and  for  every  fifty,  a  sergeant-major  (taisei).  As 
for  the  privates,  they  were  organized  in  groups  of  five  {go) ;  ten  {kwa)^  and  fifty 
(tai).  Those  who  could  draw  a  bow  9^d  manage  a  horse  were  enrolled  in  the 
cavalry,  the  rest  being  infantry.    From  each  tai  two  specially  robust  men  were 
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selected  as  archers,  and  for  each  kwa  there  were  six  pack-horses.  The  equipment 
of  a  soldier  on  campaign  included  a  large  sword  {kicki)  and  a  small  sword  {katana 
or  sasM-zoe)  together  with  a  quiver  {yanagm  or  ebtra) ;  but  in  titne  of  peace  these 
were  kept  in  store,  the  daily  cfxerci^s  being  confined  to' the  use  of  the  spear,  the 
catapult  {ishi-yvmi)  and  the  bow,  And  to  the  practice  of  horsemanship.  When 
several  army  corps  were  massed  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  or  naore,-  their 
staff  consisted  of  a  general  (sAogun),  two  lieutenant-generals  (fukvr-sfidgun), 
two  army-inspectors  (gunkan),  four  secretaries  (rokuji),  and  four  sergeants  (gun' 
so).  If  more  than  one  such  force  took  the  field,  the  whole  was  commanded  by  a 
generaMnH$hief. 

APPOINTMENT  AND  PROMOTLON 

The  law  provided  that  appointment  to  office  and  promotion  should  depend, 
liot  upon  rank,  but  upon  knowledge  and  capacity.  Youths  who  had  graduated 
at  the  university  were  divided  into,  three  categories:  namely,  those  of  eminent 
talent  (shusai);  those  having  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  classics 
{nieikei)y  and  those  advanced  in  knowledge  (shin^i).  Official  vacancies  were 
filled  from  these  three  classes  in  the  order  herei  set  down,  and  promotion  subse- 
quently depended  on  proficiency.  Birt  though  thus  apparently  independent  of 
inherited  rank,  the  law  was  not  so  liberal  in  reality*  !For  admijssion  to  the  portals 
of  the  imiversity  was  barred  to  all  except  nobles  or  the  sons  tod  grandsons  of 
literati.  Scions  of  noble  families  down  to  the  fifth  rank  had  the  right  Of  entry, 
and  scions  of  nobles  of  tbe^  sixth,  seventh,  and  ^eighth  ranks  w^re  admitted  by 

nomination. 

■  ■•     '  •     ■  ,  ■  .  "■■..• 

OFFICIAIi  EMOLUMENT  .  

Remuneration  to  officials  took  the  form  of  revenue  derived  from  lands  and 
houses,  but  this  subject  can  be  treated  more  intelligently  When  w^  come  to  speak 
of  the  land.  .■■..' 

THE  PEOPLE 

According  to  the  Daiho  laws  one  family  constituted  a  household.  Biit  the 
number  of  a  family  was  not  limited :  it  included  brother^  arid  their  Wives  and 
children,  as  well  as  male  and  female  servants,  so  that  it  might  comprise  ais  many 
as  one  hundred  persons.  The  eldest  legitimate  son  was  the  head  of  the  household, 
and  its  representative  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  A  very  minute  cehisus  was  kept. 
Children  up  to  three  years  of  age  were  classed  as  "yellow''  (kwo) ;  those  between 
three  and  sixteen,  as  "little"  (sho);  those  tiiembers  of  the  household  between 
sixteen  and  twenty,  as  "middling"  (cftw);  those  between  twenty  and  siicty,  as 
"able-bodied"  (tet),  and  those  above  sixty  a&  ^*  old  "or  "invalids,"  so  as  to 
secure  their  exemption  from  forced  labour  (kayaku  othuyaku).  The  census  was 
revised  every  six  years,  two  copies  of  the  revised  document  being  sent  to  the 
privy  coimcil  (Daijo-kwan)  and  one  kept  in  the  district  concerned.  It  was 
customary,  however,  to  preserve  permanently  the  census  of  every  thirtieth  year  * 
for  purposes  of  record,  and  moreover  the  census  taken  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Tenchi  's  reign  (6T0)  *  was  also  kept  as  a  reference  for  personal  names.  To 
facilitate  th^  preservation  of  good  order  and  morality,  each  group  of  five  house- 
holds was  formed  into  an-  "association  of  five"  (goho  or  gonm^^umi)  with  a 
recognized  head  (hdcho) ;  and  fifty  households  constituted  a  village  (safo  or  miira)^ 

P  THiB  Was  called  gokuseH;  i.e.,  comparative  record  for,  a  period  of  "five  -times  six  years.] 
P  It  was  designated  the  Kogoanenseki,  from  the  cyclical  name  of  the  year.] 
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which  was  the  smallest  adsainistrative  unit.  The  village  had  a  mayor  (richd), 
whose  functions  were  to  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  house- 
hold; to  encourage  diligence  in  agriculture  and  sericulture;  to  reprove,  and^  if 
necessary,  to  report  all  evil  conduct,  and  to  stimulate  the  discharge  of  public 
service.  Thus  the  district  chief  (guncho  or  gunryo)  had  practically  little  to  do 
beyond  superintending  the  richo. 


THE  LAND 

The  land  laws  of  the  Daiho  era,  like  those  of  the  Daika,  were  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  all  land  throughout  the  country  was  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
and  that  upon  the  latter  devolved  the  responsibility  of  equitable  distribution 
among  the  people.  Bice  being  the  chief  staple  of  diet  and  also  the  standard  of 
exchange,  rice-lands  —  that  is  to  say,  irrigated  fields  —  were  regarded  as  most 
important.  The  law  —  akeady  referred  to  m  connexion  with  the  Daika  era 
but  here  cited  again  for  the  sake  of  clearness  —  enacted  that  all  persona,  on 
attcdning  the  age  of  five,  became  entitled  to  two  tan  of  such  land,  females 
receiving  two-thirds  of  that  amount.  Land  thus  allotted  was  called  kubunrden^ 
or  ''sustenance  land"  (literally,  "mouth-share  land").  The  ton  was  taken  for 
unit,  because  it  represented  360  bu  (or  Ao),  and  as  the  rice  produced  on  one  bu 
constituted  one  day 's  ration  for  an  adult  male,  a  tan  yielded  enough  for  one  year 
(the  year  being  360  days).^ 

The  theory  of  distribution  was  that  the  produce  of  one  tan  served  for  food ,  while 
with  the  produce  of  the  second  tan  the  cost  of  clothes  and  so  forth  was  defrayed. 
The  Daika  and  Daiho  legislators  alike  laid  down  the  principle  that  rice-fields 
thus  allotted  should  be  held  for  a  period  of  six  years  only,  after  which  they  were 
to  revert  to  the  Crown  for  redistribution,  and  various  detailed  regulations  were 
coiQpiled  to  meet  contingencies  that  might  arise  in  carrying  out  the  system. 
But,  of  course,  it  proved  quite  unpracticable,  and  though  that  lesson  obviously 
remained  unlearned  during  the  cycle  that  separated  the  Daika  and  the  Daiho 
periods,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  these  particular  provisions  of  the 
land  law  (De7\rryd)  soon  became  a  dead  letter. 

A  different  method  was  pursued,  however,  in  the  case  of  uplands  (as  distin* 
guished  from  wet  fields).  These  —  called  onchi  '  —  were  parcelled  out  among 
the  families  residing  in  a  district,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  were 
held  in  perpetuity,  never  reverting  to  the  Crown  unless  a  family  became  extinct. 
Such  land  might  be  bought  or  sold  —  except  to  a  Buddhist  temple  —  but  its 
tenure  was  conditional  upon  planting  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
mulberry  trees  (for  purposes  of  sericulture)  and  from  forty  to  one  himdred 
lacquer  trees,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  tenant  family.  Ownership  of 
building-land  {takuchi)  was  equally  in  perpetuity,  though  its  transfer  required 
official  approval,  but  dwellings  or  warehouses  —  which  in  Japan  have  alwajra 
been  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  land  on  which  they  stand  —  might  be  disposed 
of  at  pleasure.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  all  the  land  through- 
out the  Empire  was  divided  among  the  people.  Considerable  tracts  were 
reserved  for  special  purposes.    Thus,  in  five  home  provinces  (Go-Kinai)  two 

[*  The  hu  in  early  times  represented  5  shaku  square,  or  25  square  shaku  (1  aeki  =  1  foot 
very  nearly) ;  but  as  the  shaku  (10  sun)  then  measured  2  sun  (1  sun  ■■  VM  inch)  more  than  the 
shaku  of  later  ages^  the  modern  hu  (or  Uubo)  is  a  square  of  6  shaku  side,  or  36  square  shaku^ 
though  in  actual  dimensions  the  ancient  and  the  modern  are  equal.] 

P  Called  also  yenchi.  These  uplands  were  regarded  as  of  little  value  compu^  with  rice- 
fielas.] 
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tracts  of  seventy-five  acres  each  were  kept  for  the  Court  in  Yamato  and  Bettsu, 
and  two  tracts  of  thirty  acres  each  in  Kawachi  and  Yamashiro,  such  land  being 
known  as  kwanden  (official  fields),  and  being  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Imperial  Household  Department. 

There  were  also  three  other  kinds  of  special  estates,  namely,  tden,  or  lands 
granted  to  mark  official  ranks;  shokybundeUf  or  lands  given  as  salary  to  office- 
holders; and  kdden,  or  lands  bestowed  in  recognition  of  merit.  As  to  the  ideUf 
persons  of  the  four  Imperial  ranks  received  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
acres,  and  persons  belonging  to  any  of  the  five  official  grades  —  in  each  of  which 
there  were  two  classes  —  were  given  from  twenty  to  two  hundred,  females 
receiving  two-thirds  of  a  male's  allotment.  Coming  to  salary  lands,  we  find  a 
distinction  between  officials  serving  in  the  capital  (zaikyo)  and  those  serving  in 
the  provinces  (zaige).  Among  the  former,  the  principal  were  the  prime  minister 
(one  hundred  acres),  the  ministers  of  the  Left  and  Right  (seventy-five  acres  each) 
and  the  great  councillor  (fifty  acres).  As  for  provincial  officials,  the  highest, 
namely,  the  governor  of  Kyushu  (who  had  his  seat  at  the  Dazai-fu),  received 
twenty-five  acres,  and  the  lowest,  one  and  a  half  acres.  Governors  of  provinces 
—  which  were  divided  into  four  classes  (great,  superior,  medium,  and  inferior)  — * 
received  from  foiur  acres  to  six  and  a  half  acres;  an  official  {dai-hanii),  correspond- 
ing to  a  chief-justice,  had  five  acres;  a  puisne  justice  (sho-hanji),  four  acres;  an 
oflScer  in  command  of  an  army  corps,  four  acres,  and  a  literary  professor  Qiakushi), 
four  acres.  Grants  of  land  as  salaries  for  official  duties  were  made  even  to  post- 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  cooUes  and  horses  for  official 
use.  Finally,  there  were  kdden,  or  lands  bestowed  in  recognition  of  distinguished 
public  services.  Of  such  services  four  grades  were  differentiated:  namely, 
"great  merit"  (taiko),  for  which  the  grant  was  made  in  perpetuity;  "superior 
merit"  {joko),  which  was  rewarded  with  land  held  for  three  generations;  "medi- 
um merit"  (chuko),  in  which  case  the  land-title  had  validity  to  the  second 
generation  only,  and  "inferior  merit"  (geko),  where  the  land  did  not  descend 
beyond  a  son  or  a  daughter.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  determining  the  order 
of  eligibility  for  grants  of  sustenance  land  (kubunden),  preference  was  given  to 
the  poor  above  the  rich,  and  that  the  officials  in  a  province  were  allowed  to 
cultivate  unoccupied  land  for  their  own  profit. 


TAXATION 

There  were  three  kinds  of  imposts;  namely,  tax  (so),  forced  service  (yd  or 
kayaku)  and  tribute  (cho).  The  tax  was  three  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land  —  namely,  three  sheaves  of  rice  out  of  every  hundred  in  the  case  of  a 
male,  and  twp  out  of  sixty-six  in  the  case  of  a  female.  The  tribute  was  much 
more  important,  for  it  meant  that  every  able-bodied  male  had  to  pay  a  fixed 
quantity  of  silk-fabric,  pongee,  raw-silk,  raw-cotton,  indigo  (675  grains  troy), 
rouge  (the  same  quantity),  copper  (two  and  a  quarter  lbs.),  and,  if  in  an  Imperial 
domain,  an  additional  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  thirteen  feet  long.  Finally,  the 
forced  service  meant  thirty  days'  labour  annually  for  each  able-bodied  male  and 
fifteen  days  for  a  minor.  Sometimes  this  compulsory  service  might  be  commuted 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  feet  of  cotton  cloth  for  each  day 's  work.  Exemption 
from  forced  labour  was  granted  to  persons  of  and  above  the  grade  of  official  rank 
and  to  their  families  through  three  generations;  to  persons  of  and  above  the 
fifth  grade  and  to  their  families  for  two  generations;  to  men  of  the  Imperial 
blood;  to  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the  deformed,  females,  and  slaves.    Forced  labour- 
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ere  were  allowed  to  rest  from  noon  to  4  p.m.  in  July  and  Auguat.  Tbey  were  not 
required  to  work  at  night.  If  they  fell  sick  so  as  to  be  unaJjle  to  labour  out  of 
doors,  they  were  allowed  only  iialf  rations.  If  they  were  taken  ill  on  their  way  to 
their  place  of  work,  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  looaf  authorities  and  fed  at 
public  charge.  If  they  died,  a  coffin  was  fumifihed  out  of  the  public  funds,  and 
the  corpse,  unless  claimed,  was  cremated,  the  ashes  being  buried  by  the  wayside 
and  a  mark  set  up.  Precise  rules  as  to  inheritance  were  laid  down.  A  mother 
and  a  step-mother  ranked  equally  with  the  eldest  eon  for  that  purpose,  each 
receiving  two  parts;  younger  sons  received  one  part,  aad  ooncubines  and  female 
children  received  one-half  of  a  part.  There  were  also  strict  rules  aa  to  the 
measure  of  relief  from  taxation  granted  in  the  event  of  crop-failure. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  DAIffO  LAWS 

What  has  been  set  down  above  constitutes  only  a  petty  fraction  erf  the 
Daiko  legislation,  but  it  will  suffice  to  furnish  an  idea  of  Japanese  civilization  in 
the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era  —  a  civilization  which  shared  with  that 
of  China  the  credit  of  being  the  moat  advanced  in  the  world  at  that  time. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
THE  NARA  EPOCH 

THE  FORTY-THIRD  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPRESS  GE^IMYO  (A-D,  708-715)     - 

The  Empresa  Gemmyo,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Tenchi  aoA  consort 
of  Prinee  Kuaakabt;,  wiis  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Monunu,  whose  acoesskm 
had  been  the  occasion  of  the  first  formal  declaration  of  th^  right  of  pnmogeniture 
(vide  Chapter  XV).  Mommu,  dying,  -willed  that  the  throne  should  be  occupied 
by  hia  mother  in  trust  for  his  infant  son  —  i^terwards  Emperor  Sh5mu. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  CAPITAL  TO  NARA 

In  ancient  times  it  was  customary  to  change  the  locality  of  the  Imperial 
capital  with  each  change  of  sovereign.  This  custom,  dictated  by  the  Ski»tS 
conceptLon  of  impurity  attachti^  to  sickness  and  deatli,  exercised  a  baleful 
influence  on  architectural  development,  and  constituted  a  heavy  burden  upon  thfe 
people,  whose  forced  labour  was  largely  requisitioned  for  the  building  of  the  new 
palace,  Kotoku,  when  he  promulgated  his  system  of  centralized  adrainistratiofi, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  &ted  capital  and  selected  Naniwa.  But  the  £)mperor 
Tenchi  moyed  to  Omi,  Temmu  to  Asuka  (in  Yamato)  and  the  Empress  JitO  to 
Fujrwam  (in  Yamato).  Monunu  remained  at  the  latter  place  until  the  closing 
year  (707)  of  his  reign,  when,  finding  the  site  inconvenient,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
selecUonof  artpther.  But  his  death  interrupted  the  project,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  second  year  <rf  the  Empiees  Gemmyo 's  reign  that  the  Court  finally  removed 
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to  Nara,  where  it  remained  for  seventy-five  years,  throughout  the  reigns  of  seven 
sovereigns.  Nara,  in  the  province  of  Yamato,  lies  nearly  due  south  of  Ky5to  at 
a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles  from  the  latter.  History  does  not  say  why  it  was 
selected,  nor  have  any  details  of  its  plan  been  transmitted.  To-day  it  is  celebrat- 
ed for  scenic  beauties  —  a  spacious  park  with  noble  trees  and  softly  contoured 
hills,  sloping  down  to  a  fair  expanse  of  lake,  and  enshrining  in  their  dales  ancient 
temples,  wherein  are  preserved  many  fine  specimens  of  Japanese  art,  glyptic  and 
pictorial,  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Nothing  remains  of  the  palace 
where  the  Court  resided  throughout  a  cycle  and  a  half,  nearly  twelve  hundred 
years  ago,  but  one  building,  a  storehouse  called  Shoso-in,  survives  in  its  primitive 
form  and  constitutes  a  landmark  in  the  annals  of  Japanese  civilization,  for  it 
contains  specimens  of  all  the  articles  that  were  in  daily  use  by  the  sovereigns  of 
the  Nara  epoch. 

JAPANESE  COINS 

There  is  obscurity  about  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  old  Japan. 
That  gold,  silver,  and  copper  were  known  and  used  is  certain,  for  in  the  dolmens, 
—  which  ceased  to  be  built  from  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  (a.d.)  — 
copper  ear-rings  plated  with  gold  are  found,  and  gold-copper  images  of  Buddha 
were  made  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Suiko  (605),  while  history  says  that 
silver  was  discovered  in  the  island  of  Tsushima  in  the  second  year  of  the  Emperor 
Temmu  's  reign  (674).  From  the  same  island,  gold  also  is  recorded  to  have  come 
in  701,  but  in  the  case  of  the  yellow  and  the  white  metal  alike,  the  supply  obtained 
was  insignificant,  and  indeed  modern  historians  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
the  alleged  Tsushima  gold  was  not  in  reality  brought  from  Korea  vid  that  island. 
On  the  whole,  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that,  during  the  first  seven  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  Japan  relied  on  Korea  mainly,  and  on  China  partially, 
for  her  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  Yet  neither  gold,  silver,  nor  copper  coins 
seem  to  have  been  in  anything  like  general  use  until  the  Wado  era  (708-715). 

Coined  money  had  already  been  a  feature  of  Chinese  civilization  since  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ,  and  when  Japan  began  to  take  models  from  her 
great  neighbour  during  the  Sui  and  Taz^  dynasties,  she  cannot  have  failed  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  artificial  media  of  exchange.  The  annals  allege 
that  in  a.d.  677  the  first  mint  was  established,  and  that  in  683  an  ordinance 
prescribed  that  the  silver  coins  struck  there  should  be  superseded  by  copper. 
But  this  rule  did  not  remain  long  in  force,  nor  have  there  survived  any  coins, 
whether  of  silver  or  of  copper,  certainly  identifiable  as  antecedent  to  the  Wado 
era.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the  Empress  Gemmyo  's  accession  (708)  that  deposits 
of  copper  were  found  in  the  Chichibu  district  of  Musashi  province,  and  the  event 
seemed  sufiiciently  important  to  call  for  a  change  of  year-name  to  Wadd  (refined 
copper).  Thenceforth,  coins  of  copper — or  more  correctly,  bronze — were 
regularly  minted  and  gradually  took  the  place  of  rice  or  cotton  cloth  as  units  of 
value. 

It  would  seem  that,  from  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  a  wave  of  mining 
industry  swept  over  Japan.  Silver  was  procured  from  the  provinces  of  lyo  and 
Kii;  copper  from  Inaba  and  8u5,  and  tin  from  Ise,  Tamba,  and  lyo.  All  this 
happened  between  the  years  690  and  708,  but  the  discovery  of  copper  in  the  latter 
year  in  Chichibu  was  on  comparatively  the  largest  scale,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
given  the  first  really  substantial  impetus  to  coining.  For  some  unrecorded 
reason  silver  pieces  were  struck  first  and  were  followed  by  copper  a  few  months 
later.    Both  were  of  precisely  the  same  form  —  round  with  a  square  hole  in  the 
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middle  to  f  aeilitate  threading  on  a  string  —  both  were  of  the  same  denomination 
(one  mon)f  and  both  bore  the  same  superscription  {Wado  Kaiho,  or  "opening 
treasure  of  refined  copper"),  the  shape,  the  denomination,  and  the  legend  being 
taken  from  a  coin  of  the  Tang  dynasty  struck  eighty-eight  years  previously. 
It  was  ordered  that  in  using  these  pieces  silver  should  be  paid  in  the  case  of  sums 
of  or  above  four  mon,  and  copper  in  the  case  of  sums  of  or  below  three  won,  the 
value  of  the  silver  coin  being  four  times  that  of  the  copper.  But  the  silver  tokens 
soon  ceased  to  be  current  and  copper  mainly  occupied  the  field,  a  position  which 
it  held  for  260  years,  from  708  to  958.  During  that  interval,  twelve  forms  of 
sen  ^  were  struck.  They  deteriorated  steadily  in  quality,  owing  to  growing 
scarcity  of  the  supply  of  copper;  and,  partly  to  compensate  for  the  increased  cost 
of  the  metal,  partly  to  minister  to  ofBcial  greed,  the  new  issues  were  declared,  on 
several  occasions,  to  have  a  value  ten  times  as  great  as  their  immediate  prede- 
cessors. Concerning  that  value,  the  annals  state  that  in  711  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  mon  (i.e.,  of  the  one^en  token)  was  sixty  go  of  rice,  and  as  the  daily 
ration  for  a  full-grown  man  is  five  go,  it  follows  that  one  sen  originally  sufficed 
for  twelve  days'  sustenance.^ 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  weaning  the  people  from  their  old  custom 
of  barter  and  inducing  them  to  use  coins.  The  Government  seems  to  have 
recognized  that  there  could  not  be  any  effective  spirit  of  economy  so  long  as 
perishable  goods  represented  the  standard  of  value,  and  in  order  to  popularize 
the  use  of  the  new  tokens  as  well  as  to  encourage  thrift,  it  was  decreed  that 
grades  of  rank  would  be  bestowed  upon  men  who  had  saved  certain  sums  in 
coin.  At  that  time  (711),  official  salaries  had  already  been  fixed  in  terms  of  the 
Wadd  sen.  The  highest  received  thirty  pieces  of  cloth,  one  hundred  hanks  of 
silk  and  two  thousand  mon,  while  in  the  case  of  an  eighth-class  official  the 
corresponding  figures  were  one  piece  of  cloth  and  twenty  mon,^  The  edict  for 
promoting  economy  embodied  a  schedule  according  to  which,  broadly  speaking, 
two  steps  of  executive  rank  could  be  gained  by  amassing  twenty  thousand  mon 
and  one  step  by  saving  five  thousand. 

Observing  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  sound  token  of  exchange  was 
wholly  disregarded  in  these  Wadd  sen,  since  their  intrinsic  value  bore  no  appreci- 
able ratio  to  their  purchasing  power,  and  considering  also  the  crudeness  of  their 
manufacture,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  within  a  few  months  of  their 
appearance  they  were  extensively  forged.  What  is  much  more  notable  is  that 
the  Wadd  sen  remained  in  circulation  for  fifty  years.  The  extraordinary  ratio, 
however,  by  which  copper  and  silver  were  linked  together  originally,  namely, 
4  to  1,  did  not  survive;  in  721  it  was  changed  to  25  to  10,  and  in  the  following 
year  to  50  to  10.  Altogether,  as  was  not  imnatural,  the  early  treatment  of  this 
coinage  question  by  Japanese  statesmen  showed  no  trace  of  scientific  perception. 
The  practice,  pursued  almost  invariably,  of  multiplying  by  ten  the  purchasing 
power  of  each  new  issue  of  sen,  proved,  of  course,  enormously  profitable  to  the 

P  The  ideograph  sen  signified  originally  a  ''fountain/'  and  its  employment  to  designate  a 
^in  seems  to  nave  been  snggested  by  an  idea  analogous  to  that  underlying  the  English  word 
"currency."] 

P  "At  the  present  time  the  wages  of  a  carpenter  are  almost  a  yen  a  day.  Now  the  yen  is 
equal  to  1000  mon  of  the  smaller  sen  and  to  500  man  of  the  larger  ones,  so  that  he  could  have 
provided  himself  with  rice,  if  we  count  only  500  ynon  to  the  yen^  for  sixteen  years  on  the  wages 
which  he  receives  for  one  day 's  labour  in  1900."     (Munro  's  Coins  of  Japan.)] 

p  Iliese  figures  sound  ludicrously  small  if  translated  into  present-day  money,  for  1000 
mon  go  to  the  yen,  and  the  latter  being  the  equiv^ent  of  two  shillings,  20  mon  represents  less 
then  a  half-penny.  But  of  course  the  true  calculation  is  that  20  mon  represented  240  days' 
rations  of  rice  in  the  Wadd  schedule  of  values.] 
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issuers,  but  could  not  fail  to  distress  the  people  and  to  render  unpopulair  suoh 
arbitrarily  varying  tokens. 

The  Government  spared  no  effort  to  correct  the  latter  result,  and  some  of  the 
devices  employed  were  genuinely  progressive.  In  that  epoch  travellers  had  to 
carry  their  own  provisions,  and  not  uncommonly  the  supply  ran  short  before 
they  reached  their  destination,  the  result  sometimes  being  death  from  starvation 
on  the  roadside.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  in  every  district  (Aori)  a  certain 
portion  of  rice  should  be  stored  at  a  convenient  place  for  sale  to  wayfarers,  and 
these  were  advised  to  provide  themselves  with  a  few  sen  before  setting  out.  It 
is  evident  that,  since  one  of  the  Wado  coins  sufficed  to  buy  rice  for  twelve  days' 
rations,  a  traveller  was  not  obliged  to  burden  himself  with  many  of  these  tokens. 
Wealthy  persons  in  the  provinces  were  also  admonished  to  set  up  roadside  shops 
for  the  sale  of  rice^  and  anyone  who  thus  di£9)08ed  of  one  hundred  koku  in  a  year 
was  to  be  reported  to  the  Court  for  special  reward.  Moreover,  no  district 
governor  (gunryo),  however  competent,  was  counted  eligible  for  promotion 
unless  he  had  saved  six  thousand  sen,  and  it  was  enacted  that  all  taxes  might 
be  paid  in  copper  coin.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  use  of  metallic  media 
was  limited  for  a  long  time  to  the  upper  classes  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
five  home  provinces.    Elsewhere  the  old  habit  of  barter  continued. 

THE  PORTY-FOURTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPRESS  GENSH6  (A.D.  715-723) 

In  the  year  715,  the  Empress  Gemmyo,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  abdicated 
in  favour  of  her  daughter,  Gensho,  This  is  the  only  instance  in  Japanese  history 
of  an  Empress  succeeding  an  Empress. 

» 

HISTORICAL  COMPILATION 

The  reigns  of  these  two  Empresses  are  memorable  for  the  compilation  of  the 
two  oldest  Japanese  histories  which  have,  been  handed  down  to  the  present 
epoch,  the  Kojiki  and  the  Nihongi;  but  as  the  circumstances  In  which  these  works, 
as  well  as  the  Fudohi  {Records  of  Nalwral  Feaiures)y  were  written  have  been 
sufficiently  described  already  (vide  Chapter  I)>  it  remains  only  to  refer  to  a 
custom  inaugurated  by  Gemijayo  in  the  year  (721)  after  the  compilation  of  the 
Nihongi,  the  custom  of  summoning  to  Court  learned  men  (hahase)  and  requiring 
them  to  deliver  lectures  on  that  work.  Subsequent  generations  of  sovereigns 
followed  this  example,  and  to  this  day  one  of  the  features  of  the  New  Year's 
observances  is  a  historical  discourse  in  the  palace.  The  writing  of  history 
became  thenceforth  an  imperially  patronized  occupation.  Six  works,  covering 
the  period  from  697  to  887,  appeared  in  succession  and  were  known  through  all 
ages  as  the  Six  National  Histories.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  compilation  of 
all  these  a  leading  part  was  taken  by  one  or  another  of  the  great  Fujiwara  min* 
isters,  and  that  the  fifth  numbered  among  its  authors  the  illustrious  Sugawara 
Michizane. 

THE  FORTY-FIFTH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  SHOMU  (A.D.  724-748) 

When  the  Emperor  Mommu  died  (707),  his  son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  was  too 
young  to  succeed.  Therefore  the  sceptre  came  into  the  hands  of  Mommu 's 
mother,  who,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  abdicated  in  favour  of  her  daughter, 
the  Empress  GenshO,  and,  eight  years  later,  the  latter  in  turn  abdicated  in 
favour  of  her  nephew,  Sh5mu,  who  had  now  reached  man 's  ^tate.    Sh5mu  's 
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mother,  Higami,  was  a  daui^ter  ai  Fujiwara  Fohito,  and  as  the  Fujiwara 
family  did  not  belong  to  the  Ktodbetsu  class,  she  had  not  attained  the  rank  of 
Empress,  but  had  remaiued  simply  Mommu's  consort  (Jujin),  Her  son,  the 
Eknperor  Shoma,  married  another  daughter  of  the  same  Fujiwara  Fuhito  by  a 
different  mother;  that  is  to  say,  he  took  for  consort  his  own  mother 's  half^ister^ 
Asuka.  This  lady,  Asuka,  laboured  under  the  same  disadvantage  of  hneage 
and  could  not  properly  be  recognized  as  Empress.  It  is  necessary  to  note  these 
details  for  they  constitute  the  preface  to  a  remarkable  page  of  Japanese  history. 
Of  Fujiwara  Fuhito 's  two  dau^ters,  one,  Higami,  was  the  mother  of  the  reigning 
EmpercH*,  Shomu,  and  the  other,  Asuka,  was  his  consort.  The  blood  relationship 
of  the  Fujiwara  family  to  the  Court  could  scarcely  have  been  more  marked,  but 
its  public  recognition  wad  impeded  by  the  defect  in  the  family's  lineage. 


THE  FUJIWARA  CONSPIRACY 

Immediately  after  Sh5mu  's  accession,  his  mother,  Higami,  received  the  title 
of  Kwo-iaifujin  (Imperial  Great  Lady).  But  the  ambition  of  her  family  was 
to  have  her  named  Kwo-taiko  (Empress  Dowager).  The  Emperor  also  desired 
to  raise  has  consort,  Asukavto  the  position  of  Empress.  Consulting  his  ministers 
on  the  subject,  he  encountered'  opposition  frcmi  Prince  Nagayai,  minister  of  the. 
Left.  This  prince,  a  great-grandson  of  the  Emperor  Temmu,  enjoy»l  high 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  was  looked  up  to  as  a  statesman  of  great  wisdom,  and 
possessed  much  influence  owing  to  his  exalted  official  position.  He  urged  that 
neither  precedent  nor  law  sanctioned  nomination,  of  a  lady  of  the  Shimbeisu 
class  to  the  rank  of  Empress.  The  Dmfto  code  was  indeed  very  <explicit  on  the 
subject..  In  China,  whither  the  drafters  of  the  code  went  for  models,  no  restrict 
tions  were  imposed  on  a  sovereign 's  choice  of  wife.  But  the  Japanese  legislators 
clearly  enacted  that  an  Empress  must  be  taken  from  among  Imperial  princesses. 
Prince  Nagaya,  in  his  position:  as  minister  of  the  Left,  opposed  any  departure 
from  that  law  and  thus  thwarted  the  designs  of  the  Fujiwara. 

The  lady  Asuka  bore  a  son  to  the  Emperor  three  years  after  his  accession. 
His  Majesty  was  profoundly  pleased..  He  caused  a  gaieral  amnesty  to  be 
proclaimed^  presented  fatuities  to  officials,  and  granted  gifts  to  all  children 
bom  on  the  same  day.  When  only  two  months  old,  the  child  was  created 
Prince  Imperial,  but  in  his  eleventh  month  he  fell  ill.  Buddhist  images  were 
castr  Buddhist  Sutrna  were  copied;  offerings  were  made  to  the  Kami,  and  an 
amnesty  was  proclaimed.  Nothing  availed.  The  child  died,  and  the  Emperor 
was  distraught  with  grief.  In  this  inxsident  the  partisans  of  the  Fujiwara  saw 
their  opportunity.  They  caused  it  to  be  laid  to  Prince  Nagaya  's  charge  that  he 
had  compassed  the  death  of  the. infant  prince  by  charms  and  incantations.  Tw6 
of  the  Fujiwara  nobles  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  accusation,  and  they 
condemned  the  prince  to  die  by  bis  own  hand.  He  committed  suicide,  and  hib 
wife  and  children  died  with  him.  The  travesty  of  justice  was  oaitefuUy  acted 
throughout.  A  proclamation  was  issued  pi^omising  capital  punishment  to  any 
one,  of  whatever  rank  or  position,  who  compassed  the  death  or  injury  of  another 
by  spells  or  incantations,  and,  six  monitbs  later,  the  lady  Asuka  was  fotoally 
proclauned  Empress. 

In  one  respect  the  Fujiwaira  conspirators  showed  themselves  clumsy.  The 
res^ipt  justified  Asuka 's  elevation  by  reference  to  the  case  of  Iwa,  a  daughter 
of  the  Takenouehi,  whom  the  Emperor  Nintoku  had  made  his  Empress.  But 
the  Takenouehi  family  belonged  to  the  Kwobetsu  class,  and  the  publication  of  a 
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special  edict  in  justification  could  be  read  as  self*condemnation  only.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Fujiwara  had  compassed  their  purpose.  Thenceforth  they  wielded  the 
power  of  the  State  through  the  agency  of  their  daughters.  They  furnished 
Empresses  and  consorts  to  the  reigning  sovereigns,  and  took  their  own  wives 
from  the  Minamoto  family,  itself  of  Imperial  lineage.  To  such  an  extent  was 
the  former  practice  followed  that  on  two  occasions  three  Fujiwara  ladies  served 
simultaneously  in  the  palace.  This  happened  when  Go-Reizei  (1222-1232)  had 
a  Fujiwara  Empress,  Kwanko,  and  two  Fujiwara  consorts,  Fumi  and  Hiro.  At 
one  moment  it  had  seemed  as  though  fate  would  interfere  to  thwart  these  astute 
plans.  An  epidemic  of  small-pox,  originating  (735)  in  Kyushu,  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  and  carried  off  the  four  sons  of  Fuhito  —  Muchimaro,  Fusazaki, 
Umakai,  and  Maro — ^leaving  the  family's  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  juniors,  who 
occupied  only  minor  official  positions.  But  the  Fujiwara  genius  rose  superior 
to  all  vicissitudes.  The  elevation  of  the  lady  Asuka  to  be  Empress  Komyo 
marks  an  epoch  in  Japanese  history. 


COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  CHINA 

In  spite  of  the  length  and  perils  of  a  voyage  from  Japan  to  China  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  —  one  embassy  which  sailed  from  Naniwa  in  the 
late  summer  of  659  did  not  reach  China  for  107  days  *--  the  journey  was  frequent- 
ly made  by  Japanese  students  of  religion  and  literature,  just  as  the  Chinese,  on 
their  side,  travelled  often  to  India  in  search  of  Buddhist  enlightenment.  This 
access  to  the  refinement  and  civilization  of  the  Tang  Court  contributed  largely 
to  Japan's  progress,  both  material  and  moral,  and  is  frankly  acknowledged  by 
her  historians  as  a  main  factor  in  her  advance.  When  ShOmu  reigned  at  Nara, 
the  Court  in  Changan  had  entered  the  phase  of  luxury  and  epicurism  which 
usually  preludes  the  ruin  of  a  State.  Famous  literaH  thronged  its  portals;  great 
poets  and  painters  enjoyed  its  patronage,  and  annalists  descanted  on  its  magnifi- 
cence. Some  of  the  works  of  these  famous  men  were  carried  to  Japan  and  re- 
mained with  her  as  models  and  treasures.  She  herself  showed  that  she  had 
competence  to  win  some  laurels  even  amid  such  a  galaxy.  In  the  year  716, 
Nakamaro,  a  member  of  the  great  Abe  family,  accompanied  the  Japanese 
ambassador  to  Tang  and  remained  in  China  until  his  death  in  770.  He  was 
known  in  China  as  Chao  Heng,  and  the  great  poet,  Li  Pai,  composed  a  poem  in 
his  memory,  while  the  Tang  sovereign  conferred  on  him  the  posthumous  title  of 
''viceroy  of  Luchou.^'  Not  less  celebrated  was  Makibi,^  who  went  to  China  at 
the  same  time  as  Nakamaro,  and  after  twenty  years'  close  study  of  Confucius, 
returned  in  736,  having  earned  such  a  reputation  for  profound  knowledge  of 
history,  the  five  classics,  jurisprudence,  mathematics,  philosophy,  calendar 
making,  and  other  sciences  that  the  Chinese  parted  with  him  reluctantly.  In 
Japan  he  was  raised  to  the  high  rank  of  cisomiy  and  ultimately  became  minister 
of  the  Right  during  the  reign  of  ShOtoku. 

Such  incidents  speak  eloquently  of  the  respect  paid  in  Japan  to  mental 
attainments  and  of  the  enlightened  hospitality  of  China.  In  the  realm  of 
Buddhism  perhaps  even  more  than  in  that  of  secular  science,  this  close  inter- 
course made  its  influence  felt.  Priests  went  from  Japan  to  study  in  China,  and 
priests  came  from  China  to  preach  in  Japan.  During  the  Nara  era,  three  of  these 
men  attained  to  special  eminence.    They  were  D5ji,  Gembd,  and  Eanshin. 

[*  Generally  spoken  of  as  '*Kibi  no  Mabi,"  and  credited  by  tradition  with  the  invention  of 
the  kaiakana  sylmbary.] 
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D5ji  was  the  great  propagandist  of  the  Sanron  sect,  whose  tenets  he  had  studied 
in  China  for  sixteen  years  (701-717).  From  plans  prepared  by  him  and  taken 
from  the  monastery  of  Hsi-ming  in  China,  the  temple  Daian-ji  was  built  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Shomu,  and  having  been  richly  endowed,  was  placed 
in  Doji's  charge  as  lord-abbot.  Gembo,  during  a  sojourn  of  two  years  at  the 
Tajxg  Court,  studied  the  tenets  of  the  Rosso  sect,  which,  like  the  Sanron,  con- 
stituted one  of  the  five  sects  originally  introduced  into  Japan.  Returning  in 
736j  he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Shomu  five  thousand  volumes  of  the  Sutraa, 
together  with  a  number  of  Buddhist  images,  and  he  was  appointed  abbot  of 
the  celebrated  temple,  K5fuku-ji,  The  third  of  the  above  three  religious 
celebrities  was  a  Chinese  missionary  named  Kanshin.  He  went  to  Japan 
accompanied  by  fourteen  priests,  three  nuns,  ai^d  twenty-four  laymen,  and  the 
mission  carried  with  it  many  Buddhist  relics,  images,  and  SvJtras.  Summ(»Qed 
to  Nara  in  754,  he  was  treated  with  profound  reverence,  and  on  a  platform  special- 
ly erected  before  the  temple  Todai-ji,  where  stood  the  colossal  image  of  Buddha 
—  to  be  presently  spoken  of  —  the  sovereign  and  many  illustrious  personages 
performed  the  most  solemn  rite  of  Buddhism  under  the  ministration  of  Kanshin; 
He  established  a  further  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Empress  by  curing  her  of 
an  obstinate  malady,  and  her  Majesty  would  fain  have  raised  him  to  the  highest 
rank  (dai^ojd)  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood.  But  he  declined  the  honour. 
Subsequently,  the  former  palace  of  Prince  Nittabe  was  given  to  him  as  a  residence 
and  he  built  there  the  temple  of  ShOdai^ji,  which  still  exists, 

RELIGION  AND  POLITICS 

The  great  Confocianist,  Makibi,  and  the  Buddhist  prelate,  Gembo,  met  with 
misfortune  and  became  the  victims  of  an  imjust  accusation  because  they  attempt* 
ed  to  assert  the  Imperial  authority  as  superior  to  the  growing  influence  of  the 
Fujiwara.  Makibi  held  the  post  of  chamberlain  of  the  Empress^  household, 
and  Gembo  ofiiciated  at  the  "Interior  monastery"  {Nai-dojo)  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  family  worshipped  Buddha.  The  Emperor's  mother, 
Higami,~who  on  her  son's  accession  had  received  the  title  of  "Imperial  Great 
Lady"  {mde  sup.),  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholia  and  invited  Gembd  to 
prescribe  for  her,  which  he  did  successfully.  Thus,  his  influence  in  the  palace 
became  very  great,  and  was  augmented  by  the  piety  of  the  Empress,  who  fre- 
quently listaied  to  discourses  by  the  learned  prelate.  Makibi  naturally  worked 
in  union  with  Gembo  in  consideration  of  their  similar  antecedents.  Fujiwara 
Hirotsugu  was  then  governor  of  Yamato.  Witnessing  this  state  of  affairs 
with  tmeasiness,  he  impeached  Gembo.  But  the  Emperor  credited  the  priest  'b 
assertions,  and  removed  Hirotsugu  to  the  remote  post  of  Dazai-fu  in  Cbikuzen. 
There  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  was  with  some  difficulty  captured  and 
executed.  The  Fujiwara  did  not  tamely  endure  this  check.  They  exerted 
their  influence  to  procure  the  removal  of  Makibi  and  Gemb5  from  the  capital, 
both  being  sent  to  Tsukushi  (Kyushu),  Makibi  in  the  capacity  of  governor,  and 
Gembo  to  build  the  temple  Kwannon-ji.  Gembo  died  a  year  later,  and  it  was 
commonly  reported  that  the  spirit  of  Hirotsugu  had  compassed  his  destruction, 
while  more  than  one  book,  professing  to  be  historical,  alleged  that  his  prime 
offence  was  immoral  relations  with  the  "Imperial  Great  Lady,"  who  was 
then  some  sixty  years  of  age!  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  illustrious 
scholars  suffered  for  their  fame  rather  than  for  their  faults,  and  that  their  chief 
offences  were  overshadowing  renown  and  independence  of  Fujiwara  patronage. 
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BUDDHISM  IN  THE  NARA  EPOGH    - 

From  what  has  been  related  above  of  the  pfiests  Kanshin  and  Gemb5,  it  will 
have  been  observed  that  the  Emperor  Sh6mu  was  an  earnest  disciple  of  Budd- 
hism. The  heritage  of  administrative  reforms  bequeathed  to  him  by  Tenchi 
and  Temmu  should  have  engrossed  his  attention,  but  he  subserved  everything 
to  religion,  and  thus  the  great  national  work,  begun  in  the  Daika  era  and  carried 
nearly  to  completion  in  the  Daikd,  suffered  its  first  check.  Some  annalists  have 
pleaded  in  Sh5mu's  behalf  that  he  trusted  religious  influence  to  consolidate  the 
system  introduced  by  his  predecessors.  However  that  may  be,  history  records 
as  the  most  memorable  event  of  his  reign  his  abdication  of  the  throne  in  order 
to  enter  religion,  thus  inaugurating  a  practice  which  was  followed  by  sever^ 
subsequent  sovereigns  and  which  materially  helped  the  Fujiwara  family  to  usurp 
the  reality  of  administrative  power.  ShSmu,  on  receiving  the  tonsure,  changed 
his  name  to  Sh5man,  and  thenceforth  took  no  part  in  secular  affairs. 

In  all  this,  however,  his  procedure  marked  a  climax  rather  than  a  departure. 
In  fact,  never  did  any  foreign  creed  receive  a  warmer  welcome  than  that  accorded 
to  Buddhism  by  the  Japanese  after  its  first  struggle  for  tolerance.  Emperor 
after  Eknperor  worshipped  the  Buddha.  Even  Tenchi,  who  profoundly  admired 
the  Confucian  philosophy  and  whose  experience  of  the  Soga  nobles^  treason  mi^t 
well  have  prejudiced  him  against  the  faith  they  championed ;  and  even  Temmu, 
whose  ideals  took  the  forms  of  frugality  and  militarism,  were  lavish  in  their 
offerings  at  Buddhist  ceremonials.  The  Emperor  Mommu  enacted  a  law  for  the 
better  control  of  priests  and  nuns,  yet  he  erected  the  temple  Kwannon-ji.  The 
great  Fujiwara  statesmen,  as  Eamatari,  Fuhito,  and  the  rest,  though  they  be- 
longed to  a  family  (the  Nakatomi)  closely  associated  with  S/ltnfd  worship,  were 
reverent  followers  of  the  Indian  faith.  -  Kamatari  approved  of  his  eldest  son, 
J'Sye,  entering  the  priesthood,  and  sent  him  to  China  to  study  the  Sntras. 
He  also  gave  up  his  residence  at  Yamashina  for  conversion  into  a  monastery. 
Fujiwara  Fuhito  built  the  K5fuku-ji,  and  his  son,  Muchimaro,  when  governor 
of  Omi,  repaired  temples  in  the  provinces,  protected  their  d<»nains,  and  erected 
theJingu-ji. 

That  among  the  occupants  of  the  throne  during  166  years,  from  693  to  758, 
no  less  than  seven  were  females  could  not  but  contribute  to  the  spread  of  a 
religion  which  owed  so  much  to  spectacular  effect*  Every  one  of  these  sovereigns 
lent  earnest  aid  to  the  propagation  of  Buddhism,  and  the  tendency  of  the  age 
culminated  in  the  fanaticism  of  Sh6mu,  re-enforced  as  it  was  by  the  devotion  of 
his  consort,  KdmyO.  Tradition  has  woven  into  a  beautiful  legend  the  nation's 
impression  of  this  lady 's  piety.  In  an  access  of  humiHty  she  vowed  to  wash  the 
bodies  of  a  thousand  beggars.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  had  been  com- 
pleted when  the  last  presented  himself  in  the  form  of  a  loathsome  leper.  With- 
out a  sign  of  repugnance  the  Empress  continued  her  task,  and  no  sooner  was 
the  ablution  concluded  than  the  mendicant  ascended  heavenwards,  a  glory  of 
light  radiating  from  his  body.  It  is  also  told  of  her  that,  having  received  in  a 
dream  a  miniature  golden  image  of  the  goddess  of  Mercy  (Kwannon)  holding  a 
baby  in  her  arms,  she  conceived  a  daughter  who  ultimately  reigned  as  the 
ESmpress  Ksken.* 

la  spite,  however,  of  all  this  zeal  for  Buddhism,  the  nation  did  not  entirely 

[^  The  resemblance  between  the  legend  and  the  Buddhist  account  of  the  Incarnation 
is  plain.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  Nestorians  had  carried  Christianity  to  the  Tang  Court 
loug  before  the  days  of  Komyo.] 
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abandon  its  traditional  faith.  The  original  cult  had  been  ancestor  worship. 
Each  great  family  had  its  uji  no  Kami,  to  whom  it  made  offerings  and  presented 
supplications.  These  deities  were  now  supplemented,  not  supplanted.  They 
were  grafted  upon  a  Buddhist  stem/arid  shrines  of  the  uji  no  Kami  became 
uji-4era,  or  **uii  temples."*  Thenceforth  the  temple  (tera)  took  precedence 
of  the  shrine  (yaskiro).  When  spoken  of  together  they  became  ji-sha.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  Ryohu  Shinto,  or  mixed  Shinto,  which  found  full  expression 
when  Buddhist  teachers,  obedient  to  a  spirit  of  toleration  born  of  their  belief  in 
the  doctrines  of  metempsychosis  and  universal  perfectibility,  asserted  the  creed 
that  the  Shinto  Kami  were  avatars  (incarnations)  of  the  numerous  Buddhas. 

The  Nara  epoch  has  not  bequeathed  to  posterity  many  relics  of  the  great 
religious  edifices  that  came  into  existence  under  Imperial  patronage  during  its 
seventy-five  years.  Built  almost  wholly  of  wood,  these  temples  were  gradually 
destroyed  by  fire.  One  object,  however,  defied  the  agent  of  destruction.  It  is 
a  bronze  Buddha  of  huge  proportions,  known  now  to  all  the  world  as  the  "Nara 
Daibutsu.'*  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Tembyo  —  7th  of  November,  743  —  the  Emperor  Shomu  proclaimed  his  inten- 
tion of  undertaking  this  work.  The  rescript  making  the  aimouncement  is  extant. 
It  sets  out  by  declaring  that  "through  the  influence  and  authority  of  Buddha 
the  country  enjoys  tranquillity,"  and  while  warning  the  provincial  and  district 
governors  against  in  any  way  constraining  the  people  to  take  part  in  the  project, 
it  promises  that  every  contributor  shall  be  welcome,  even  though  he  bring  no 
more  than  a  twig  to  feed  the  furnace  or  a  handful  of  clay  for  the  mould.  The 
actual  work  of  casting  began  in  747  and  was  completed  in  three  years,  after  seven 
failures.  The  image  was  not  cast  in  its  entirety;  it  was  built  up  with  bronze 
plates  soldered  together.  A  sitting  presentment  of  the  Buddha,  it  had  a  height 
of  fifty-three  and  a  half  feet  and  the  face  was  sixteen  feet  long,  while  on  either 
side  was  an  attendant  bosatsu  standing  thirty  feet  high.  For  the  image,  986,030,- 
000  lbs.  of  copper  were  needed,  and  on  the  gilding  of  its  surface  870  lbs.  of 
refined  gold  were  used. 

These  figures  represented  a  vast  fortune  in  the  eighth  century.  Indeed  it 
seemed  likely  that  a  sufficiency  of  gold  would  not  be  procurable,  but  fortunately 
in  the  year  749  the  yellow  metal  was  found  in  the  province  of  Mutsu,  and  people 
regarded  the  timely  discovery  as  a  special  dispensation  of  Buddha.  The  great 
hall  in  which  the  image  stood  had  a  height  of  120  feet  and  a  width  of  290  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  beside  it  two  pagodas  rose  to  a  height  of  230  feet  each. 
Throughout  the  ten  years  occupied  in  the  task  of  collecting  materials  and  casting 
this  Daibutsu,  the  Emperor  solemnly  worshipped  Rushana  Buddha  three  times 
daily,  and  on  its  completion  he  took  the  tonsure.  It  was  not  until  the  year  752, 
however,  that  the  final  ceremony  of  unveiling  took  place  —  technically  called 
"opening  the  eyes"  (kaigan).  On  that  occasion  the  Empress  Koken,  attended 
by  all  the  great  civil  and  military  dignitaries,  held  a  magnificent  f  fete,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  temple  •—  Todai-ji  -—  was  endowed  with  the  taxes  of  five 
thousand  households  and  the  revenue  from  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of 
rice-fields. 

PROVINCIAL  TEMPLES 


«       •  t 


While  all  this  i*eligk)us  fervbur  was  finding  costly  expression  among  the 
aristocrats  in  Nara,  the  propagandists  and  patrons  of  Buddhism  did  not  neglect 

[*  Thus,  Kofuku-ji,  built  by  Kamatari  and  Fuhito  was  called  0-Nakatomi  no  uji-iera; 
Onjd-ji,  erected  by  Otomo  Suguri,'  was  known  as  Oiomo  no  uji-tera,  and  so  forth.] 
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the  masses.  la  the  year  741,  provincial  temples  were  officially  declared  eBSenUal 
to  the  State's  well-being.  These  edifices  had  th^  origin  at  an  earlier  date. 
During  the  reign  of  Temmu  (673-686)  an  Imperial  rescript  ordered  that  through- 
out the  whole  country  every  household  should  provide  itself  with  a  Buddhist 
shrine  and  place  therein  a  sacred  image.  When  the  pious  Empress  Jito  occupied 
the  throne  (690-696),  the  first  proselytizing  mission  was  despatched  to  the  Ezo, 
amoi^  whom  many  converts  were  won;  and,  later  in  the  same  reign,  another 


PiooDt  or  Yuman-Ii,  Nasi 

rescript  directed  that  a  certain  Sutra — the  KonkwH  my5-ky5,  or  Swim  of  Golden 
Effulgence — should  be  read  during  the  first  month  of  every  year  in  each  prov- 
ince, the  fees  of  the  officiating  priests  and  other  expenses  being  defrayed  out 
of  the  local  official  exchequers. 

During  Mommu's  time  (G97-707),  Buddhist  hierarchs  {kokushi)  were 
appointed  to  the  provinces.  Their  chief  functions  were  to  expound  the  StUra 
and  to  offer  prayers.  The  devout  ShSmu  not  only  distributed  numerous 
copies  of  the  Sviras,  but  also  carried  his  seal  to  the  length  of  conunuiding  that 
every  province  should  erect  a  sixteen-foot  image  of  Shaka  witJi  attendant 
bosatsu  {Bodhisattva),  and,  a  few  years  later,  he  issued  another  command  that 
each  province  must  provide  itself  with  a  pagoda  seven  storeys  high.    By  thia 
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last  rescript  the  provincial  temples  (kokubun-ji)  were  called  into  official  ex- 
istence, and  presently  their  number  was  increased  to  two  in  each  province, 
one  for  priests  and  one  for  nuns.  The  kokushi  attached  to  these  temples 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  propagandism  and  religious  education  side  by  side  with 
the  provincial  pundits  {kunihakase)^  whose  duty  was  to  instruct  the  people  in 
law  and  literature;  but  it  is  on  record  that  the  results  of  the  former's  labours 
were  much  more  conspicuous  than  those  of  the  latter. 

GyOgi 

It  is  said  to  have  been  mainly  at  the  instance  of  the  Empress  E5my5  that  the 
great  image  of  TOdai-ji  was  constructed  and  the  provincial  temples  were  estab- 
lished; But  undoubtedly  the  original  impulse  came  from  a  priest,  Gy5gi.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to  have  been  specially  designed  by  fate  for  the 
work  they  undertake.  Gyogi,  said  to  have  been  of  Korean  extraction,  had  no 
learning  like  that  which  won  respect  for  Eanshin  and  Gemb5.  But  he  was 
amply  gifted  with  the  personal  magnetism  which  has  always  distinguished 
notably  successful  propagandists  of  religion.  Wherever  he  preached  and 
prayed,  thousajsids  of  priests  and  laymen  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  so  supreme 
was  his  influence  that  under  his  direction  the  people  gladly  undertook  extensive 
works  of  bridge  building  and  road  making.  Like  Sh5toku  Taishij  his  name  is 
associated  by  tradition  with  achievements  not  properly  assignable  to  him,  as 
the  invention  of  the  potter's  wheel  —  though  it  had  been  in  use  for  centuries 
before  his  time  —  and  the  production  of  various  works  of  art  which  can  scarcely 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  a  religious  zealot.  By  order  of  the  Empress 
Genshd)  Gyo^  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  time,  such  a  disturbing  effect  did 
his  propagandism  produce  on  men's  pursuit  of  ordinary  bread  winning;  but  he 
soon  emerged  from  durance  and  was  taken  into  reverent  favour  by  the  Emperor 
Shomu,  who  attached  four  hundred  pi^iests  as  his  disciples  and  conferred  on  him 
the  titles  of  Dai^Sdjo  (Great  Hierarch)  and  Dai-Bosatsu  (Great  Bodhisattva). 

The  enigma  of  the  people's  patience  mider  the  stupendous  burdens  imposed 
on  them  by  the  fanatic  piety  of  Sh5mu  and  his  consort,  Komyo,  finds  a  solution 
in  the  co-operation  of  Gy5gi,  whose  speech  and  presence  exercised  more  influence 
than  a  hundred  Imperiid  edicts.  It  is  recorded  that,  by  way  of  corollary  to  the 
task  of  reconciling  the  nation  to  the  Nara  Court's  pious  extravagance,  GyQgi 
compassed  the  erection  of  no  less  than  forty-nine  temples.  But  perhaps  the 
most  memorable  event  in  his  career  was  the  part  he  took  in  reconciling  the  in- 
digenous faith  and  the  imported.  However  fervent  Shomu 's  belief  in  Buddhism, 
the  country  he  ruled  was  the  country  of  the  Kand,  and  on  descent  from  the  Kami 
his  own  title  to  the  throne  rested.  Thus,  qualms  of  conscience  may  well  have 
visited  him  when  he  remembered  the  comparatively  neglected  shrine  of  the  Sun 
goddess  at  Ise.  Gyogi  undertook  to  consult  the  will  of  the  goddess,  and  carried 
back  a  revelaticm  which  he  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  Amaterasu  should  be 
regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Buddha.  The  Emperor  then  despatched  to 
Ise  a  minister  of  State  who  obtained  an  oracle  capable  of  similar  interpretation, 
and,  on  the  night  after  receipt  of  this  utterance,  the  goddess,  appearing  to  his 
Majesty  in  a  vision,  told  him  that  the  sun  was  Birushana  (Vairotchana  Tathaga- 
ta) ;  or  Dainishi  (Great  Sun)  Nyorai. 

•  Thus  was  originated  a  theory  which  enabled  Buddhism  and  Shinto  to  walk' 
hand  in  hand  for  a  thousand  years,  the  theory  that  the  Shinto  Kami  are  avatars 
of  the  Buddha.    Some  historians  contend  that  this  idea  must  have  been  evolved 
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and  accepted  before  the  maturity  of  the  project  for  casting  the  colossal  image  at 
Nara>  and  that  the  credit  probably  belongs  to  GembO;  others  attribute  it  to 
the  immortal  priest  Kukai  (Kobo  Daishi)^  who  is  said  to  haye  elaborated  th^ 
doctrine  in  the  early  years  of  the  ninth  century*    Both  seem  wrong. 

; 

SUPERSTITIONS 

Side  by  side  with  the  vigorous  Buddhism  of  the  Nara  epoch,  strange  supersti- 
tions obtained  currency  and  credence.  Two  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrating 
the  mood  of  the  age,  One  related  to  an  ascetic,  En  no  Ubasoku,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  people  of  Kinai  under  the  iw»e  of  En  no  GyOja  (Eix  the 
anchorite).  He  live4  in  a  cave  on  Katsuragi  Mount  for  forty  years,  wore  gar- 
ments made  of  wistaria  bark,  and  ate  only  pine  leaves  steeped  ia  spring  water;  Dur- 
mg  the  night  he  compelled  demons  to  draw  water  and  gather  firew6od,  aisd  dur- 
ing the  day  be  rode  upon  clouds  of  five  colours.  The  Kami  Hitokotonushi, 
having  been  threatened  by  him  for  neglecting  his  orders,  inspired  a  maa  to 
accuse  him  of  treasonable  designs,  and  the  Emperor  Mommu  sent  soldiers  to 
arrest  him.  But  as  he  was  able  to  evade  them  by  recourse  to  hi»  art  of  flying, 
they  apprehended  his  mother  in  his  stead,  whereupon  he  at  once  gave  himself  up. 
In  consideration  of  his  filial  piety  his  punishmenj^  w^  commuted  to  exile  on  an 
island  off  the  Izu  coast,  and  in  deference  to  the  Imperial  orders  he  remained  there 
quietly  throughout  the  day,  but  devoted  the  night  to  flying  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Fuji  or  gliding  over  the  sea.  This  En  no  Gyoja  was  the  founder  of  a 
sect  of  priests  calling  themselves  Yamabushi. 

The  second  superstition  relates  to  one  of  the  genii  named  Kume.  By  the 
practice  of  asceticism  he  obtained  supernatural  power,  aqid  while  riding  one  day 
upon  a  cloud,  he  passed  above  a  beautiful  girl  washing  clothes  in  a  river,  and 
became  so  enamoured  of  her  that  he  lost  bis  superhuman  capacities  and  fell  at 
her  feet.  She  became  his  wife.  Years  afterwards  it  chanced  that  he  was  called 
out  for  forced  labour,  and,  being  taunted  by  the  officials  as  a  pseudo-^genius,  he 
fasted  and  prayed  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights.  On  the  eighth  morning  a 
thunder-storm  visited  the  scene,  and  after  it,  a  quantity  of  heavy  timber  was 
found  to  have  been  moved,  without  any  human  effort,  from  the  forest  to  the 
site  of  the  projected  building.  The  Emperor,  bearing  of  this,  granted  him 
forty-five  acres,  on  which  he  built  the  temple  of  Kume-dera. 

Such  tales  found  credence  in  the  Nara  epoch,  and  indeed  all  through  the 
aimals  of  early  Japan  there  runs,  a  well-marked  thread  of  superstition  which 
owed  something  of  its  obtrusiveness  to  intercourse  with  Korea  and  China, 
whence  came  professors  of  the  arts  of  invisibility  and  magic.  A  thunder  deity 
making  his  occasional  abode  in  lofty  trees  id  gravely  spoken  of  in  the  context  of  a 
campaign,  and  if  at  one  moment  a  river  is  inhabited  by  a  semi-rhimian  m6nster, 
at  another  a  fish  formed  like  a  child  is  caught  in  the  sea.  There  is,  of  course,  an 
herb  of  longevity  —  "a  plant  resembling  ooral  in  shape.  With  clustering  leaves 
and  branches;  some  red,  others  purple,  others  black,  others  golden  coloured,  and 
some  changing  their  colours  in  the  four  seasons."  In  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Kogyoku,  witches  and  wizards  betray  the  people  into  all  sorts  of  extravagances; 
and  a  Korean  acolyte  has  for  friend  a  tiger  which  teaches  him  all  manner  of 
wonderful  arts,  among  others  that  of  healing  any  disease  with  a  magic  needle. 
Later  on,  these  and  cognate  creations  of  credulity  take  their  appropriate  places 
in  the  realm  of  folk-lore,  but  they  rank  with  8d:>er  history  in  the  ancient  anHals. 
In^  this  respect  Japan,  did  n^ot  differ  from  0ther  early  peoples. 
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THE  FORTY-SIXTH  SOVEREIGN*.  tHE  EMPRESS  KGKEN  (A.D.  749-758) 

In  July,  749,  the  Emperor  Shomu  abdicated  in. favour  of  his  daughter, 
Priiioesa  Abe,  kjotowu  in  history  as  Koken.  Her  mother  was  the  celebrated 
Princess  Asuka,  who,  in  spite  of  the  Shitnbetsu  lineagie  of  her  Fujiwara  family, 
had  been  made  8h5mu  's  Empress,  and  whose  name  had  been  changed  to  K5my5 
(Refulgence)  in  token  of  her  illustrious  piety.  The  daughter  inherited  all  the 
mother's  romance,  but  in  her  case  it  often  degenerated  into  a  passion  more 
elementary  than  religious  ecstasy.  Shomu,  having  no  son,  made  his  daughter 
heir  to  the  throne.  Japanese  history  furnished  no  precedent  for  such  a  step. 
The  custom  had  always  been  that  a  reign  ceased  on  the  death  of  a  sovereign 
unless  .th«  Crown  Prince  had  not  yet  reached  maturity,  in  which  event  hia 
toother,  or  some  other  nearly  related  princess,  occupied  the  throne  until  he  came 
of  age  and  then  surrendered  the  rdgns  of  government  to  his  hands.  Such  had 
been  the  practice  in  the  case  of  the  Empresses  Jito,  Gemmyo,  and  GenshO. 
Shomu,  however,  not  only  bequeathed  the  throne  to  a  princess,  but  while  himself 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  abdicated  in  her  favour. 

Thereafter,  at  the  recognized  instance  of  the  all-powerful  Fujiwara  family. 
Emperors  often  surrendered  the  sceptre  to  their  heirs,  themselves  retiring  into 
religious  life  with  the  secular  title  of  Da-joko  (Great  ex-Emperor)  and  the 
ecclesiastical  designation  of  Ho-d  (pontiff).  Shomu  was  the  originator  of  this 
practice,  but  the  annals  are  silent  as  to  the  motive  that  inspired  him.  It  will 
be  presently  seen  that  under  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the  Fujiwara  nobles, 
this  device  of  abdication  became  a  potent  aid  to  their  usurpation  of  administra- 
tive power,  and  from  that  point  of  view  the  obvious  inference  is  that  Shomu 's 
xmprecedented  step  was  taken  at  their  suggestion.  But  the  Buddhist  propagan- 
dists, also,  were  profoundly  interested.  That  the  sovereign  himself  should  take 
the  tonsure  could  not  fail  to  confer  marked  prestige  on  the  Church.  It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  Shomu  was  swayed  by  both  influences  —  that  of  the 
Buddhists,  who  worked  frankly  in  the  cause  of  their  creed,  and  that  of  the 
Fujiwara,  who  desired  to  see  a  lady  of  their  own  lineage  upon  the  throne. 

KOKEN  AND  NAKAMARO 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Emperor  Shomu  and  his  consort,  Komyo,  bore  fruit 
during  the  reign  of  K5ken.  In  the  third  year  after  Shomu 's  abdication,  a 
decree  was  issued  prohibiting  the  taking  of  life  in  any  form.  This  imposed  upon 
the  State  the  responsibility  of  making  donations  of  rioe  to  support  the  fishermen^ 
whose  source  of  livelihood  was  cut  off  by  the  decree.  Further,  at  the  ceremony 
of  opening  the  public  worship  of  the  great  image  of  Buddha,  the  Empress  in 
person  led  the  vast  procession  of  military^  eivil,  and  religious  dignitaries  to  the 
temple  TSdai-ji.  It  was  a  f  6te  of  unparalleled  dimensions.  All  officials  of  the 
fifth  grade  and  upwards  wore  full  uniform,  and  all  of  lesser  grades  wore  robes 
of  the  colour  appropriate  to  their  rank*  Ten  thousand  Buddhist  priests  officiat- 
ed, and  the  Imperial  musicians  were  re-enforced  by  those  from  all  the  temples 
throughout  the  home  provinces.  Buddhism  in  Japan  had  never  previously 
received  such  splendid  homage. 

In  the  evening,  the  Empress  visited  the  residence,  of  the  grand  councillor, 
Fujiwara  no  Nakamaro.  Fourteen  hundred  years  had  elapsed,  according  to 
Japanese  history,  since  the  first  of  the  Yamato  sovereigiiaset  up  his  Court,  and 
never  had  the  Imperial  house  incurred  such  disgrace  as  now  befell  it*    Fujiwara 
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no  Nakamaro  was  a  grandson  of  the  great  Kamatari.  He  held  tbe  rank  of 
dainagon  and  was  at  once  a  learned  man  and  an  able  administrator.  From  the 
time  of  that  visit  to  the  Tamura^^no-tei  (Tamura  mansion),  as  his  residence  was 
called,  the  Empress  repaired  thither  frequently,  and  finally  made  it  a  detached 
palace  under  the  name  of  Tamura-no-miya.  Those  that  tried  to  put  an  end  to 
the  liaison  were  themselves  driven  from  office,  and  Nakamaro  's  influence  became 
daily  stronger. 

THE  FORTY-SEVENTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  JUNNIN  {758-784  A.D.) 
In  August,  75S,  the  Empress,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  nominally  abdicated 
in  favour  of  the  Crown  Prince,  Junnin,  but  continued  to  discharge  all  the 
functions  of  government  herself.  Her  infatuation  for  Nakamaro  seemed  to 
increase  daily.  She  bestowed  on  him  titles  of  admiration  and  endearment  under 
the  guise  of  homonymous  ideographs,  and  she  also  bestowed  on  him  in  perpetuity 
the  revenue  from  3000  households  and  250  acres  of  land.     But  Koken  's  caprice 
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took  B  new  turn.  She  became  a  nun  and  transferred  her  affection  to  a  priest, 
Yuge  no  DOkyd.  Nakamaro  did  not  tamely  endure  to  be  thus  discarded.  He 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  found  that  the  nun  could  be  as  relentless  aa  the 
Empress  had  been  gracious.  The  rebellion  —  known  by  irony  of  fate  as  that 
of  Oshikatsu  (the  Conqueror),  which  was  one  of  the  names  bestowed  on  him  by 
Koken  in  the  season  of  her  favour  —  proved  a  brief  struggle.  Nakamaro  fell 
in  battle  and  his  head,  together  with  those  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  devoted 
followers  to  the  number  of  thirty-four,  was  despatched  to  Nara.  The  tumult 
bad  a  more  serious  sequel.  It  was  mainly  through  Nakamaro 's  inSumce  that 
Junnin  had  been  crowned  six  years  previously,  and  his  Majesty  naturally  made 
no  secret  of  his  aversion  for  the  new  favourite.  The  Dowager  Empress  —  so 
Koken  had  called  herself  —  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  In  the  very  month 
following  Nakamaro 's  destruction,  she  charged  that  the  Emperor  was  in  collusion 
with  the  rebel;  despatched  a  force  of  troops  to  surround  the  palace;  dethroned 
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Junnin;  degraded  him  to  the  rank  of  a  prince,  and  sent  him  and  his  mother  into 
exile,  where  the  conditions  of  confinement  were  made  so  intolerable  that  the  ex-* 
Emperor  attempted  to  escape,  was  captiured  and  killed. 
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The  nun  Koken  now  abandoned  the  veil  and  re-ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Shotoku.  Her  affection  for  Dokyo  had  been  augmented  by  his 
constant  ministrations  during  her  illness  while  on  a  visit  to  the  ''detatched 
palace  "  at  Omi,  and  she  conferred  on  him  a  priestly  title  which  made  him  rank 
equally  with  the  prime  minister.  All  the  civil  and  military  magnates  had  to 
pay  homage  to  him  at  the  festival  of  the  New  Year  in  his  exalted  capacity. 
Yet  her  Majesty  was  not  satisfied.  Another  step  of  promotion  was  possible. 
In  the  year  after  her  second  ascent  of  the  throne  she  named  him  Hd^  (pontiff), 
a  title  never  previously  borne  by  any  save  her  father,  the  ex-Emperor  Sh5mu. 
Dokyo  rose  fully  to  the  level  of  the  occasion.  He  modelled  his  life  in  every 
respect  on  that  of  a  sovereign  and  assumed  complete  control  of  the  administra^ 
tion  of  the  empire.  He  not  only  fared  sumptuously  but  also  built  many  temples, 
and  as  the  Empress  was  not  less  extravagant,  the  burden  of  taxation  became 
painfully  heavy.  But  the  priestly  favourite,  who  seems  to  have  now  conceived 
the  ambition  of  ascending  the  throne,  abated  nothing  of  his  pomp.  Whether  at 
his  instigation  or  because  his  favour  had  become  of  paramount  importance  to 
all  men  of  ambition,  Ascnnaro,  governor  of  the  Dazairfu,  informed  the  Empress 
that,  according  to  an  oracle  delivered  by  the  god  of  War  (Hachiman)  at  Usa,  the 
nation  would  enjoy  tranquillity  and  prosperity  if  DokyO  were  its  ruler. 

The  Empress  had  profound  reverence  for  Hachiman,  as,  indeed,  was  well 
known  to  Asomaro  and  to  I>5ky5.  Yet  she  hesitated  to  take  this  extreme  step 
without  fuller  assurance.  She  ordered  Wake  no  Kiyomaro  to  proceed  to  Usa 
and  consult  the  deity  once  more.  Kiyomaro  was  a  fearless  patriot.  That 
Shotoku 's  choice  fell  on  him  at  this  juncture  might  well  have  been  regarded  by 
his  countrymen  as  an  intervention  of  heaven.  Before  setting  out  he  had 
unequivocal  evidence  of  what  was  to  be  expected  at  D5ky5  's  hands  by  the  bearer 
of  a  favourable  revelation  from  Hachiman.  Yet  the  answer  carried  back  by 
him  from  the  Usa  shrine  was  exphcitly  fatal  to  Dokyo 's  hope.  ''Since  the 
establishment  of  the  State  the  distinction  of  sovereign  and  subject  has  been  ob- 
served. There  is  no  instance  of  a  subject  becoming  sovereign.  The  successor 
of  the  throne  must  be  of  the  Imperial  family  and  a  usurper  is  to  be  rejected." 
Dokyo 's  wrath  was  extreme.  He  ordered  that  Kiyomaro 's  name  should  be 
changed  to  Kegaremaro,  which  was  equivalent  to  substituting  "foul"  for 
'*fair;"  he  banished  him  to  Osumi  in  the  extreme  south  of  Kyushu,  and  he  sent 
emissaries:  whose  attempt  to  assassinate  him  was  balked  by  a  thunder-storm. 
But  before  he  could  bring  any  fresh  design  to  maturity,  the  Empress  died. 
D5ky5  and  Asomaro  were  banished,  and  Kiyomaro  was  recalled  from  exile. 

Historians  have  been  much  perplexed  to  account  for  the  strangely  apathetic 
demeanour  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  State  in  the  presence  of  such  disgraceful 
doings  as  those  of  the  Empress  and  her  favourite.  They  specially  blame  Kibi 
no  Makibi,  the  great  scholar.  He  had  recovered  from  his  temporal  eclipse  in 
connexion  with  the  revolt  of  Fujiwara  Hirotsugu,  and  he  held  the  office  of 
minister  of  the  Right  during  d  great  part  of  Koken 's  reign.  Yet  it  is  not  on 
record  that  he  offered  any  remonstrance.  The  same  criticism,  however,  seems 
to  apply  with  not  less  justice  to  his  immediate  predecessors  in  the  post  ot 
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mmiaters  of  the  Right,  Tachibana  no  Moroe  and  Fujiwara  no  Toyonari;  to  the 
minister  of  the  Left,  Fujiwara  no  Nagate;  to  the  second  eouncillor,  Fujiwara 
no  Matate,  and  to  the  privy  councillors,  Fujiwara  no  Yoahitsugu,  Fujiwara  no 
Momokawa,  and  Fujiwara  no  Uwona.  It  was  with  the  Fujiwara  families  that 
the  responsibility  rested  chiefly,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  Fujiwara  at  that 
period  of  history  forbids  us  to  construe  their  apparent  indifference  ih  a  wholly 
bad  sense.  Probably  the  simplest  explano^tipn  is  the  true  one:  Koken  herself 
was  a  Fujiwara. 

STATE  OF  THE  PROVINCES 

In  the  days  of  Shomu  and  K5ken  administrative  abuses  were  not  limited  to 
the  capital,  they  extended  to  the  provinces  iiso.  Among  the  Daika  and  Daiho 
laws,  the  fiirst  that  proved  to  be  a  failure  was  that  relating  to  provincial  governors. 
At  the  outset  men  of  abihty  were  chosen  for  these  important  posts,  and  their 
term  of  service  was  limited  to  four  years.  Soon,  however,  they  began  to 
petition  for  reappointment,  and  under  the  sway  of  the  Empress  Koken  s),  via 
media  was  foiind  by  extending  the  period  of  office  to  six  years.  Moiieover, 
whereas  at  first  a  newly  appointed  governor  was  isupposed  to  live  in  the  official 
residence  of  his  predecessor,  it  quickly  became  the  custom  to  build  anew  mansion 
for  the  incoming  dignitary  and  leave  the  outgoing  undisturbed. 

What  that  involved  is  plain  when  we  observe  that  such  edifices  were  all 
constructed  by  forced  labour.  These  governors  usually  possessed  large  domains, 
acquired  during  their  period  of  office.  The  Court  endeavoured  to  check  them 
by  despatching  inspectors  (ansatsvrshi)  to  examine  and  report  on  current 
conditions;  but  that  device  availed  little.  Moreover,  the  provincial  governors 
exercised  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  district  governors  (gtmshi) 
in  their  provinces,  sdthough  this  evil  system  had  been  prohibited  in  the  time  of 
GemmyS.  In  connexion,  too,  with  the  rice  collected  for  public  purposes,  there 
were  abuses.  This  rice,  so  long  as  it  lay  in  the  official  storehouses,  represented 
so  much  idle  capital.  The  provincial  governors  utilized  it  by  lending  the  grain 
to  the  farmers  in  the  spring,  partly  for  seed  purposes  and  partly  for  food,  on 
condition  that  it  should  be  paid  back  in  the  autumn  with  fifty  per  cent,  increment. 
Subsequently  this  exorbitant  figure  was  reduced  to  thirty  per  cent.  But  the 
result  was  ruin  for  many  farmers.  They  had  to  hand  over  their  fields  and  houses 
or  sell  themselves  into  bondage. 

Thus,  outlaws,  living  by  plunder,  became  a  common  feature  of  the  time,  and 
there  arose  a  need  for  guards  more  capable  than  those  supplied  by  the  system  of 
partial  conscription.  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  Sh5mu,  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
district  governors  (gunshi).  proficient  in  archery  and  equestrianism  were  sum* 
moned  from  Omi,  Ise,  Mine,  and  Echizen,  and  to  them  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
guarding  the  public  storehouses  in  the  provinces.  At  the  same  time  many  men 
of  prominence  and  influence  began  to  organize  guards  for  their  private  protec- 
tion. This  was  contrary  to  law,  but  the  condition  of  the  time  seemed  to  warrant 
it,  and  the  authorities  were  powerless  to  prevent  it.  The  ultimate  supremacy  of 
the  military  class  had  its  origin  in  these  circumstances.  The  Government  itself 
was  constrained  to  organize  special  corps  for  dealing  with  the  brigands  and 
pirates  who  infested  the  country  and  the  coasts. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  a  Japanese  historian  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Yamato 
were  at  their  zenith  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  Emperors  Jimmu,  Temmu,  and 
Mommu.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  they  began  to  decline. 
For  that  decline,  Buddhism  was  largely  responsible.    Buddhism  gave  to  J^paa 
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a  noble  creed  in  the  plaee  a!  a  eblo\irleds  cult;  gav^  to  her  art  and  refinement,  but 
gave  to  her  also  something  like  financial  ruin.  The  Indian  faith  spread  with 
wonderful  rapidity  among  all  cladsee  and  betrayed  them  into  fanatical  extrava- 
gance. Anyone  who  did  not  erect  or  contribute  largely  to  the  erection  of  a 
temple  or  a  pagoda  was  not  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  humanity.  Men  readily 
sacrificed  their  estates  to  form  temple  domains  or  to  purchase  serfs  (tera^akko) 
to  till  them.  The  sublimity  of  these  edifices;  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  images 
enshrined  there;  the  dazzling  and  exquisite  art  lavished  on  their  decoration;  the 
strange  splendour  of  the  whole  display  might  well  suggest  to  the  Japanese  the 
work  of  some  supernatural  agencies. 

In  the  Nara  epoch,  the  Government  spent  fully  one-half  of  its  total  income 
on  works  of  piety.  No  coimtry  except  in  time  of  war  ever  devoted  so  much  to 
unproductive  expenditures.  The  enormous  quantities  of  copper  used  for  casting 
images  not  only  exhausted  the  produce  of  the  mines  but  also  made  large  inroads 
upon  the  currency,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cash  being  thrown  into  the  meltings 
pot.  In  7W  it  was  found  that  the  vohime  of  privately  coined  cash  exceeded  one- 
half  of  the  State  income,  and  under  pretext  that  to  suspend  the  circulation  of 
such  a  quantity  would  embarrass  the  people,  the  Government  struck  a  new 
coin  —  the  mannen  tsuho  —  which,  while  not  differing  appreciably  from  the  old 
C€ish  in  intrinsic  value,  was  arbitrarily  invested  with  ten  times  the  latter  *s  pur- 
chasing power.  The  profit  to  the  treasury  was  enormous;  the  disturbance  of 
values  and  the  dislocation  of  trade  were  proportionately  great.  Twelve  years 
later  (772),  another  rescript  ordered  that  the  new  coin  should  circulate  at  par 
with  the  old.  Such  imstable  legislation  implies  a  veiy  crude  conception  of 
financial  requirements. 

RECLAIMED  UPLANDS 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Daika  reforms  regarded  all  "wet  fields"  as  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  while  imposing  no  restriction  on  the  ownership  of  up- 
lands, these  being  counted  as  belonging  to  their  reclaimers.  Thus,  large  estates 
began  to  fall  into  private  possession;  conspicuously  in  the  case  of  provincial  and 
district  governors,  who  were  in  a  position  to  employ  forced  labour,  and  who 
frequently  abused  their  powers  in  defiance  of  the  Daika  code  and  decrees,  where 
it  was  enacted  that  all  profits  from  reclaimed  lands  must  be  shared  with  the 
farmers.^  So  flagrant  did  these  practices  become  that,  in  767,  reclamation  was 
declared  to  constitute  thereafter  no  title  of  ownership.  Apparently,  however, 
this  veto  proved  unpractical,  for  five  years  later  (772),  it  was  rescinded,  the  only 
condition  now  attached  being  that  the  farmers  must  not  be  distressed.  Yet 
again,  in  784,  another  change  of  policy  has  to  be  recorded.  A  decree  declared 
that  governors  must  confine  their  agricultural  enterprise  to  public  lands,  on 
penalty  of  being  punished  criminally.  If  the  language  of  this  decree  be  read 
literally,  a  very  evil  state  of  affairs  would  seem  to  have  existed,  for  the  governors 
are  denounced  as  wholly  indifferent  to  public  rights  or  interests,  and  as  neglect- 
ing no  means  of  exploiting  the  farmers.  Finally,  in  806,  the  pursuit  of  productive 
enterprise  by  governors  in  the  provinces  was  once  more  sanctioned. 

Thus,  between  650  and  806,  no  less  than  five  radical  changes  of  policy  are 
recorded.  It  resulted  •  that  this  vascillating  legislation  received  very  little 
practical  attention.    Great  landed  estates  (shoen)  accumulated  in  private  hands 

[^  The  term ''  farmers/'  as  used  in  the  times  now  under  consideration,  must  not  be  interpret" 
ed  strictly  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  It  meant,  rather,  the  untitled  and  the  unomcial 
claases  in  the  provinces.} 
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throughout  the  empire,  some  owned  by  nobles,  some  by  temples;  and  in  order  to 
protect  their  titles  against  the  interference  of  the  Central  Government,  the  hold- 
ers of  these  estates  formed  alliances  with  the  great  Court  nobles  in  the  capital, 
so  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  large  part  of  the  land  throu^out  the  provinces 
fell  under  the  control  of  a  few  dominant  families. 

In  the  capital  (Nara),  on  the  other  hand,  the  enormous  sums  squandered 
upon  the  building  of  temples,  the  casting  or  carving  of  images,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  costly  religious  ceremonials  gradually  produced  such  a  state  of  impecu- 
niosity  that,  in  775,  a  decree  was  issued  ordering  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
revenues  of  the  public  lands  {kugaiden)  should  be  appropriated  to  increase  the 
emoluments  of  the  metropolitan  officials.  This  decree  spoke  of  the  latter 
officials  as  not  having  sufficient  to  stave  off  cold  or  hunger,  whereas  their  provin* 
cial  confreres  were  living  in  opulence,  and  added  that  even  men  of  high  rank  were 
not  ashamed  to  apply  for  removal  to  provincial  posts.  As  illustrating  the 
straits  to  which  the  metropoUtans  were  reduced  and  the  price  they  had  to  pay 
for  relief,  it  is  instructive  to  examine  a  note  found  among  the  contents  of  the 
Shoso-in  at  Nara. 


STATEMENT  OF  MON  (COPPER  CASH)  LENT 

Total,  1700  Mon.    Monthly  interest,  15  per  hundred. 
Debtors  Sums  lent  Amounts  to  be  returned 

Tata  no  Mushimaro        500  mon.  605  mon,  on  the  6th  of  the  11th  month;  namely, 

original  debt,  500  num,  and  interest  for  1  month  and 

12  days,  105  mon. 
Ayabe  no  Samimaro        700  mon,  840  mon.  on  the  6th  of  the  11th  month;  namely. 

original  debt,  700  mon,  and  interest  for  1  month  ana 

10  days,  140  mon, 
Kiyono  no  Hitotari  500  mon.  605  mon.  on  the  6th  of  the  11th  month;  namely. 

original  aebt,  500  mon,  and  interest  for  1  month  ana 

12  days,  105  mon. 

The  above  to  be  paid  back  when  the  debtors  receive  their  salaries.  Dated  the  22nd  of  the 
9th  month  of  the  4th  year  of  the  Hdhi  era.     (October  13, 773.) 

Another  note  shows  a  loan  of  1000  mon  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  130 
mon  monthly.  The  price  of  accomodation  being  so  onerous,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  infer  the  costliness  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  When  the  Daika  reforms  were 
undertaken,  the  metropolitan  magnates  looked  down  upon  their  provincial 
brethren  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  but  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Nara 
epoch  the  situations  were  reversed,  and  the  ultimate  transfer  of  administrative 
power  from  the  Court  to  the  provincials  began  to  be  foreshadowed. 


THE  FUJIWARA  FAMILY 

The  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Emperor  Sh5mu  and  bis  consort,  E5my5, 
brought  disorder  into  the  affairs  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  gave  rise  to  an  abuse 
not  previously  recorded,  namely,  favouritism  with  its  natural  outcome,  treason- 
able ambition.  It  began  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  personal  administration  of 
the  sovereign  might  not  be  productive  of  danger  to  the  State.  Thus,  patriotic 
politicians  conceived  a  desire  not  to  transfer  the  sceptre  to  outside  hands  but  to 
find  among  the  scions  of  the  Imperial  family  some  one  competent  to  save  the 
situation,  even  though  the  selection  involved  violation  of  the  principle  of  primo- 
geniture. The  death  of  the  Empress  Shotoku  without  issue  and  the  consequent 
extinction  of  the  Emperor  Temmu  's  line  furnished  an  opportunity  to  these  loyal 
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statesmen,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  it  to  set  Konin  upon  the  throne,  as 
will  be  presently  described. 

In  this  crisis  of  the  empire's  fortunes  the  Fujiwara  family  acted  a  leading 
part.  FuhitO;  son  of  the  illustrious  Kamatari,  having  assisted  in  the  compilation 
of  the  Daika  code  and  laws,  and  having  served  throughout  four  reigns  —  Jit5, 
Mommu,  Gemmyo,  and  Gensho — died  at  sixty-two  in  the  post  of  minister  of 
the  Right,  and  left  four  sons,  Muchimaro,  Fusazaki,  Umakai,  and  Maro. 
These,  establishing  themselves  independently,  founded  the  "four  houses"  of  the 
Fujiwara.  Muchimaro's  home,  being  in  the  south  (nan)  of  the  capital,  was 
called  Nan-ke;  Fusazaki's,  being  in  the  north  (hoku),  was  termed  Hoku-ke; 
Umakai's  was  spoken  of  as  Shiki-ke,  since  he  presided  over  the  Department  of 
Ceremonies  (Shiki),  and  Maro's  went  by  the  name  of  KyO-ke,  this  term  also 
having  reference  to  his  office.  The  descendants  of  the  four  houses  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: — 

(NoD-ke)         I  Nakamaro  (Emi  no  Oshikatsu) 


Kamatari- 
Fuhito 


^Fuflaaaki 
(Hoku-ke) 


Umakai 
(Shiki-ke) 


^  Otomaro — ^Korekimi 

'  Nagate  (  Nagayoshi  (Mototsune) 

Matate — ^Uchimaro — Fuyutsugu  \       adopted 
Kiyokawa  [  Yoshifusa — Mototsune 

IHirotsugu 
Yoshitsugu — Tanetsugu —  f  Nakanari 
— Kiyonari  \  Kusuko 

Momokawa — Otsugu 


Maro 
(Kyo-ke) 
Miyako 
(Consort  of 
Mommu) 

Asuka 
(Empress  of 
Shomu) 


Tokihira 
Nakahira 

Tadahira 


Saneyori 
Morosuke — 
Morotada 


Koretada 
Kanemichi 
Kaneiye  — 
Tamemitsu 
Kinsuye 


|Michitaka{a5^ 

Michikaae 

»».  ■ .  /Yorimichi — Morozane — Moromichi — 

Michinaga  |  Norimichi 


It  has  already  been  related  how  the  four  heads  of  these  families  all  died  in  one 
year  (736)  during  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
apparent  calamity  did  not  ultimately  prove  fortxmate,  for  had  these  men  lived, 
they  would  have  occupied  commanding  positions  during  the  scandalous  reign  of 
the  Empress  Koken  (afterwards  Shotoku),  and  might  have  supported  the 
ruinous  disloyalty  of  Nakamaro  or  the  impetuous  patriotism  of  Hirotsugu. 
However  that  may  be,  the  Fujiwara  subsequently  took  the  lead  in  contriving 
the  selection  and  enthronement  of  a  monarch  competent  to  stem  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  the  time,  and  when  the  story  of  the  Fujiwara  usurpations  comes  to  be 
written,  we  should  always  remember  that  it  had  a  long  preface  of  loyal  service, 
a  preface  extending  to  four  generations. 
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THE  FORTY-NINTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  KONIN  .(AD.  770-781) 

When  the  EJmpreBS  ShStoku  died,  no  successor  had  been  designated^  and  it 
seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  country  would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  civil  war. 
The  ablest  among  the  princes  of  the  blood  was  Shirakabe,  grandson  of  the 
Emperor  Tenchi.  He  was  in  his  sixty-second  year,  had  held  the  post  of  nagon, 
and  unquestionably  possessed  erudition  and  administrative  competence. 
Fujiwara  Momokawa  warmly  espoused  his  cause,  but  for  unrecorded  reason 
Kibi  no  Makibi  offered  opposition.  Makibi  being  then  minister  of  the  Right 
and  Momokawa  only  a  councillor,  the  former's  views  must  have  prevailed  had 
not  Momokawa  enlisted  the  aid  of  his  brother,  Yoshitsugu,  and  of  his  cousin, 
Fujiwara  Nagate,  minister  of  the  Left.  By  their  united  efforts  Prince  Shirakabe 
was  proclaimed  and  became  the  Emperor  K5nin,  his  youngest  son,  Osabe,  being 
appointed  Prince  Imperial. 

Konin  justified  the  zeal  of  his  supporters,  but  his  benevolent  and  upright 
reign  has  been  sullied  by  historical  romanticists,  who  represent  him  as  party  to 
an  unnatural  intrigue  based  on  the  alleged  licentiousness  and  shamelessness  of 
his  consort,  Princess  Inokami,  a  lady  then  in  her  fifty-sixth  year  with  a  hitherto 
blameless  record.  Much  space  has  been  given  to  this  strange  tale  by  certain 
annalists,  but  its  only  apparent  basis  of  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  Momokawa, 
wishing  to  secure  the  succession  to  Prince  Yamabe  —  afterwards  Emperor 
Kwammu  —  compassed  the  deaths  of  the  Empress  Inokami  and  her  son,  Osabe, 
the  heir  apparent.  They  were  probably  poisoned  on  the  same  day,  and  stories 
injurious  to  the  lady's  reputation  —  stories  going  so  far  as  to  accuse  her  of 
attempting  the  life  of  the  Emperor  by  incantation  —  were  circulated  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  murder.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  to  Momokawa 's  exertions  the 
Emperor  Kwammu  owed  his  accession,  as  had  his  father,  KSnin.  Kwammu, 
known  in  his  days  of  priesthood  as  Yamabe,  was  Konin 's  eldest  son,  and  would 
have  been  named  Prince  Imperial  on  his  father's  ascent  of  the  throne  had  not 
his  mother,  Takano,  been  deficient  in  qualifications  of  lineage.  He  had  held 
the  posts  of  president  of  the  University  and  minister  of  the  Central  Department, 
and  his  career,  alike  in  office  and  on  the  throne,  bore  witness  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  supporters. 

As  illustrating  the  religious  faith  of  the  age,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Momokawa, 
by  way  of  promoting  Prince  Yamabe 's  interests,  caused  a  statue  to  be  made  in 
his  likeness,  and,  enshrining  it  in  the  temple  Bonshaku-ji,  ordered  the  priests  to 
offer  supplications  in  its  behalf.  The  chronicle  further  relates  that  after  the 
deaths  of  the  Empress  (Inokami)  and  her  son  (Osabe),  Momokawa  and  Emperor 
Konin  were  much  troubled  by  the  spirits  of  the  deceased.  That  kind  of  belief 
in  the  maleficent  as  well  as  in  the  beneficent  powers  of  the  dead  became  very 
prevalent  in  later  times.  Momokawa  died  before  the  accession  of  Kwammu, 
but  to  him  was  largely  due  the  great  influence  subsequently  wielded  by  the 
Fujiwara  at  Court.  It  is  on  record  that  Kwammu,  speaking  in  after  years  to 
Momokawa 's  son,  Otsugu,  recalled  his  father's  memory  with  tears,  and  said 
that  but  for  Momokawa  he  would  never  have  reigned  over  the  empire. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Fujiwara  were  a  natural  outcome  of  the  situation.  The 
Tang  systems,  which  Kamatari,  the  great  founder  of  the  family,  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  introducing,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  powTrs  much 
too  extensive  to  be  safely  entrusted  to  a  monarch  qualified  only  by  heredity. 
Comprehending  the  logic  of  their  organization,  the  Chinese  made  their  monarchs ' ' 
tenure  of  authority  depend  upon  the  verdict  of  the  nation.    But  in  Japan  the 
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title  to  the  crown  being  divinely  bequeathed,  there  could  be  no  question  of 
appeal  to  a  popular  tribunal.  So  long  as  men  like  K5toku,  Tenchi,  and  Temmu 
occupied  the  throne,  the  Tang  polity  showed  no  flagrant  defects.  But  when  the 
exercise  of  almost  unlimited  authority  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  religious  fanatic 
like  Shomu,  or  a  licentious  lady  like  Koken,  it  became  necessary  either  that  the 
principle  of  heredity  should  be  set  aside  altogether,  or  that  some  method  of  limit- 
ed selection  should  be  employed. 

It  was  then  that  the  Fujiwara  became  a  species  of  electoral  college,  not 
possessing,  indeed,  any  recognized  mandate  from  the  nation,  yet  acting  in  the 
nation's  behalf  to  secure  worthy  occupants  for  the  throne.  For  a  time  this 
system  worked  satisfactorily,  but  ultimately  it  inosculated  itself  with  the  views 
it  was  designed  to  nullify,  and  the  Fujiwara  became  flagrant  abusers  of  the* 
power  handed  down  to  them.  Momokawa's  immediate  followers  Were  worthy 
to  wear  his  mantle.  Tanetsugu,  Korekimi,  Tsugunawa  -^  these  are  names  that 
deserve  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  pages  of  Japan's  annals.  They 
either  prompted  or  presided  over  the  reforms  and  retrenchments  that  marked 
Kwammu's  reign,  and  personal  ambition  was  never  allowed  to  interfere  with 
their  duty  to  the  State. 

IMPEMAL  PRINCES 

Contemporaneously  with  the  rise  of  the  Fujiwara  to  the  highest  places  within 
reach  of  a  subject,  an  important  alteration  took  place  in  the  status  of  Imperial 
princes.  There  was  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  two  things,  but 
in  subsequent  times  events  connected  them  intimately.  According  to  the  Daika 
legislation,  not  only  sons  of  sovereigns  but  also  their  descendants  to  the  fifth 
generation  were  classed  as  members  of  the  Imperial  family  and  inherited  the 
title  of  "Prince"  (0).  Ranks  Qion-d)  were  granted  to  them  and  they  often 
participated  in  the  management  of  State  affairs.  But  no  salaries  were  given  to 
them;  they  had  to  support  themselves  with  the  proceeds  of  sustenance  fiefs. 
The  Emperor  Kwammu  was  the  first  to  break  away  from  this  time-honoured 
usage.  He  reduced  two  of  his  own  sons,  bom  of  a  non-Imperial  lady,  from  the 
Kwohetsu  class  to  the  Shimhetsu,  conferring  on  them  the  uji  names  of  Nagaoka 
and  Yoshimine,  and  he  followed  the  same  course  with  several  of  the  Imperial 
grandsons,  giving  them  the  name  of  Taira. 

Thenceforth,  whenever  a  sovereign's  offspring  was  numerous,  it  became 
customary  to  group  them  with  the  subject  class  under  a  family  name.  A  prince 
thus  reduced  received  the  sixth  official  rank  (roku-i)  and  was  appointed  to  a 
corresponding  office  in  the  capital  or  a  province,  promotion  following  according 
to  his  ability  and  on  successfully  passing  the  examination  prescribed  for  Court 
officials.  Nevertheless,  to  be  divested  of  the  title  of  "  Prince"  did  not  mean  less 
of  princely  prestige.  Such  nobles  were  always  'primi  inter  pares.  The  principal 
uji  thus  created  were  Nagaoka,  Yoshimine,  Ariwara,  Taira,  and  Minamoto. 

THE  TAIRA  FAMILY 

Prince  Katsurabara  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  Emperor  Kwammu.     Intelligent, ' 
reserved,  and  a  keen  student,  he  is  said  to  have  understood  the  warnings  of' 
history  as  clearly  as  its  incentives.     He  petitioned  the  Throne  that  the  title  of 
0  should  be  exchanged  in  his  children 's  case  for  that  of  Taira  no  Asomi  (Marquis 
of  Taira).    This  request,  though  several  times  repeated,  was  not  granted  until' 
the  time  (889)  of  his  grandson,  Takamochi,  who  became  the  fiirst  Taira  no 
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Asomi  and  governor  of  Kazusa  province.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Masakado 
and  great-grandfather  of  Tadamori,  names  celebrated  in  Japanese  history.  For 
generations  the  Taira  asomi  were  appointed  generals  of -the  Imperial  guards 
conjointly  with  the  Minamoto,  to  be  presently  spoken  of.  The  name  of  Taira 
was  conferred  also  on  three  other  sons  of  Kwammu,  the  Princes  Mamta,  Kaya, 
and  Nakano,  so  that  there  were  four  Taira  houses  just  as  there  were  four  Fujiwara. 

THE  MINAMOTO  FAMILY 

The  Emperor  Saga  (810)  had  fifty  children.  From  the  sixth  son  downwiEirds 
they  were  grouped  under  the  wji  of  Minamoto.  All  received  appointments  to 
important  offices.  This  precedent  was  even  more  drastically  followed  in  the 
days  of  the  Emperor  Seiwa  (869-876).  To  all  his  Majesty's  sons,  except  the 
Crown  Prince,  the  uji  of  Minamoto  was  given.  The  best  known  among  these 
early  Minamoto  was  Tsimemoto,  commonly  called  Prince  Rokuson.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  the  Emperor  Seiwa,  celebrated  for  two  very  dissimilar  attainments, 
which,  nevertheless,  were  often  combined  in  Japan  —  the  art  of  composing 
couplets  and  the  science  of  commanding  troops.  Appointed  in  the  Shdhyo  era 
(931-937)  to  be  governor  of  Musashi,  the  metropolitan  province  of  modem 
Japan,  his  descendants  constituted  the  principal  among  fourteen  Minamoto 
houses.  They  were  called  the  Seiwa  Genji,  and  next  in  importance  came  the 
Saga  Genji  and  the  Murakami  Genji.^ 

UJI  NO  chOja  and  oakU'IN  no  bbttO 

The  imperially  descended  uji  spoken  of  above,  each  consisting  of  several 
houses,  were  grouped  according  to  their  names,  and  each  group  was  under  the 
supervision  of  a  chief,  called  uji  no  choja  or  uji  no  cho.  Usually,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  the  corresponding  position  in  an  ordinary  uji  was  called  uji  no 
Kami  and  belonged  to  the  first-bom  of  the  principal  house,  irrespective  of  his 
official  rank.  But  in  the  case  of  the  imperially  descended  uji,  the  chief  was 
selected  and  nominated  by  the  sovereign  with  regard  to  his  administrative  post. 
With  the  appointment  was  generally  combined  that  of  Gakw-dn  no  bettOy  or  com- 
missioner of  the  academies  established  for  the  youths  of  the  uji.  The  principal 
of  these  academies  was  the  Kwangaku-in  of  the  Fujiwara.  Founded  by  Fujiwara 
Fuyutsugu,  minister  of  the  Left,  in  the  year  821,  and  endowed  with  a  substantial 
part  of  his  estate  in  order  to  afford  educational  advantages  for  the  poorer  mem* 
bers  of  the  great  family,  this  institution  rivalled  even  the  Imperial  University, 
to  be  presently  spoken  of.  It  was  imder  the  superintendence  of  a  special 
commissioner  (benkwan). 

Next  in  importance  was  the  Shogaku-in  of  the  Minamoto,  established  by 

Ariwara  Yukihira  in  the  year  881.    Ariwara  being  a  grandson  of  the  Emperor 

Saga,  a  member  of  the  Saga  Genji  received  the  nomination  of  chief  commissioner; 

but  in  the  year  1140,  the  minister  of  the  Right,  Masasada,  a  member  of  the 

Murakami  Genji,  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  thenceforth  it  remained  in  the 

hands  of  that  house.    Two  other  educational  institutions  were  the  Junna-in  of 

the  d'UJi  and  the  Gakukwan-in  of  the  Tachibana-wji,  the  former  dating  from 

[1  That  is  to  say,  descended  from  the  Emperor  Murakami  (047-967).  Oen  is  the  Chinese 
sound  of  Minamoto  and  ji  (ski)  represents  uji.  The  Minamoto  are  alluded  to  in  history  as 
either  the  Genji  or  the  Minamoto,  Similarly,  hei  being  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  Taira, 
the  latter  are  indiscriminately  spoken  of  Taira  or  Heike  (fce**  house).  Both  names  are  often 
combined  into  Genr-pei,] 
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the  year  834  and  the  latter  from  820.    It  is  not  on  record  that  there  existed  any 
special  school  under  Taira  auspices. 


AGRICULTURE 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  local  governors  from  the  time  of  the  Daika 
reforms  was  to  encourage  agriculture.  A  rescript  issued  by  the  Empress  GenshO 
in  the  year  715  declared  that  to  enrich  the  people  was  to  make  the  country 
prosperous,  and  went  on  to  condemn  the  practice  of  devoting  attention  to  rice 
culture  only  and  neglecting  upland  crops,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the 
former,  the  latter  did  not  constitute  a  substitute.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that 
barley  and  millet  should  be  assiduously  grown,  and  each  farmer  was  required  to 
lay  down  two  tan  (%acre)  annually  of  these  upland  cereals.  .  Repeated  proclama- 
tions during  the  eighth  century  bear  witness  to  ofBcial  solicitude  in  this  matter, 
and  in  723  there  is  recorded  a  distribution  of  two  koku  (nearly  ten  bushels)  of 
seeds,  ten  feet  of  cotton  cloth,  and  a  hoe  (kuwa)  to  each  agriculturist  throu^out 
the  empire.  Such  largesse  suggests  a  colossal  operation,  but,  in  fact,  it  meant 
little  more  than  the  remission  of  about  a  year's  taxes.  Necessarily,  as  the 
population  increased,  corresponding  extension  of  the  cultivated  area  became 
desirable,  and  already,  in  the  year  722,  a  work  of  reclamation  on  a  grand  scale 
was  officially  imdertaken  by  organizing  a  body  of  peasants  and  sending  them  to 
bring  under  culture  a  million  cho  (two  and  a  half  million  acres)  of  new  land. 
This  interesting  measure  is  recorded  without  any  details  whatever. 

Private  initiative  was  also  liberally  encouraged.  An  Imperial  rescript 
promised  that  any  farmer  harvesting  three  thousand  koku  (fifteen  thousand 
bushels)  of  cereals  from  land  reclaimed  by  himself  should  receive  the  sixth  class 
order  of  merit  {kun  rokurtd),  while  a  crop  of  over  a  thousand  koku  and  less  than 
three  thousand  would  carry  lifelong  exemption  from  forced  labour.  The  Daika 
principle  that  the  land  was  wholly  the  property  of  the  Crown  had  thus  to  yield 
partially  to  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  and  during  the  third  decade  of  the 
eighth  century  it  was  enacted  that,  if  a  man  reclaimed  land  by  utilizing  aqueducts 
and  reservoirs  already  in  existence,  the  land  should  belong  to  him  for  his  lifetime, 
while  if  the  reservoirs  and  aqueducts  were  of  his  own  construction,  the  right  of 
property  should  be  valid  for  three  generations.^  From  the  operation  of  this 
law  the  provincial  governors  were  excepted;  the  usufruct  of  lands  reclaimed  by 
them  was  limited  to  the  term  of  their  tenure  of  office,  though,  as  related  already, 
legislation  in  their  case  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time. 

For  a  certain  period  the  system  of  *' three  generations,  or  one  life"  worked 
smoothly  enough;  but  subsequently  it  was  found  that  as  the  limit  of  time 
approached,  farmers  neglected  to  till  the  land  and  suffered  it  to  lie  waste.  There- 
fore, in  the  year  743,  the  Government  enacted  that  all  reclaimed  land  should  be 
counted  the  perpetual  property  of  the  reclaimer,  with  one  proviso,  namely,  that 
three  years  of  neglect  to  cultivate  should  involve  confiscation.  The  recognition 
of  private  ownership  was  not  unlimited.  An  area  of  five  hundred  cho  (1250 
acres)  was  fixed  as  the  superior  limit,  applicable  only  to  the  case  of  a  ^'  First  Class  " 
prince,  the  quantities  being  thereafter  on  a  sliding  scale  down  to  ten  cho  (twenty- 
five  acres).  Any  excess  resulting  from  previous  accretions  was  to  revert  to  the 
State.    Evidently  the  effective  operation  of  such  a  system  predicated  accurate 

[^  This  system  was  called  Sansei-^sshin  no  ho.  It  is,  perhaps,  advisable  to  note  that  the 
Daika  system  of  dividing  the  land  for  sustenance  purposes  applied  only  to  land  already  under 
cultivation.] 
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surveys  and  strict  supervision.  Neither  of  tiiese  ccmditions  existed  in  Japan  at 
that  remote  period.  The  prime  purpose  of  the  legislators  was  achieved,  since 
the  people  devoted  themselves  assiduously  to  land  reclamation;  but  by  free 
recourse  to  their  power  of  commanding  labour,  the  great  families  acquired  estates 
largely  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit.  A  feature  of  the  Nara  epoch  was  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Buddhist  temples  with  land  by  men  of  all  classes,  and  the  aho-en,  or 
temple  domain,  thus  came  into  existence. 

STOCK  FARMING 

Information  on  the  subject  of  ^tock  farming  is  scanty  and  indirect,  but  in  the 
year  713  we  find  a  rescript  ordering  the  provincials  of  Yamashiro  to  provide  and 
maintain  fifty  milch-cows,  and  in  734,  peionission  was  given  that  all  the  districts 
in  the  Tokai-do,  the  Tosan-do,  and  the  Sanin-do  might  trade  freely  in  cattle 
and  horses.  Seven  years  later  (741),  when  Shomu  occupied  the  throne,  and 
when  Buddhism  spread  its  protecting  mantle  over  all  forms  of  life^  an  edict 
appeared  condemning  anyone  who  killed  a  horse  or  an  ox  to  be  flogged  with 
a  hundred  strokes  and  to  be  fined  heavily.  Only  one  other  reference  to  stock 
farming  appears  in  the  annals  of  the  Nara  epoch:  the  abolition  of  the  two  pas- 
tures at  Osuml  and  Himeshima  in  the  province  of  Settsu  was  decreed  in  771,  but 
no  reason  is  recorded. 

SERICULTURE 

From  the  remotest  times  sericulture  was  assiduously  practised  in  Japan^  the 
ladies  of  the  Imperial  Court,  from  the  Empress  downwards^  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  pursuit.  The  wave  of  Buddhist  zeal  which  swept  over  Japan  in  the 
eighth  century  gave  a  marked  impulse  to  this  branch  of  industry,  for  the  rich 
robes  of  the  priests  constituted  a  special  market. 

ORANGES 

It,is  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  that  Tajimamori,  a  Korean  emigrant  of  royal 
descent,  was  sent  to  the  '' Eternal  Land"  by  the  Emperor  Suinin,  in  the  year 
A.p.  61,  to  obtain  *'the  fragrant  fruit  that  grows  out  <rf  season;"  that,  after  a 
year's  absence,  he  returned,  and  finding  the  Emperor  dead,  committed  suicide 
at  his  tomb.  The  '^ fragrant  fruit"  is  understood  to  have  been  the  orange,  then 
called  tachibana  (Citrus  nohilis).  If  the  orange  really  reached  Japan  at  that 
remote  date,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  there,  for  the  u|ip(H*tation 
of  orange  trees  from  China  is  specially  mentioned  as  an  incident  of  the  early 
Nara  epoch. 

INDUSTRIES 

One  of  the  unequivocal  benefits  bestowed  on  Japan  by  Buddhism  was  a 
strong  industrial  and  artistic  impulse.  Architecture  made  notable  progress 
owing  to  the  construction  of  numerous  massive  and  magnificent  temples  and 
pagodas.  One  of  the  latter,  erected  during  the  reign  of  Temmu,  had  a  height  of 
thirteen  storeys.  The  arts  of  casting  and  of  sculpture,  both  in  metal  and  in 
wood,  received  great  development,  as  did  also  the  lacquer  industry.  Vermilion 
lacquer  was  invented  in  the  time  of  Temmu,  and  soon  five  different  colours 
could  be  produced,  while  to  the  Nara  artisans  belongs  the  inception  of  lacquer 
strewn  with  makie.    Lacquer  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  was  another  beautiful 
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concept  ol  the  Naora  epoeb.  A  special  tint  of  red  was  obtained  with  powdered 
coral,  and  gold  and  silver  were  freely  used  in  leaf  or  in  plates.  As  yet,  history 
does  not  find  any  Japanese  painter  worthy  of  record.  Chinese  and  Korean 
masters  remaiaed  supreme  in  that  branch  of  art. 


TRADE 

Commerce  with  China  and  Korea  was  specially  active  throughout  the  eighth 
oemtury,  and  domestic  trade  also  flourished.  In  the  capital  there  were  two 
markets  where  people  assembled  at  noon  and  dispersed  at  sunset.  Men  and 
women  occupied  different  sections,  and  it  would  seem  that  transactions  were 
subject  to  strict  surveillance.  Thus,  if  any  articles  of  defective  quality  or 
adulterated  were  offered  for  sale,  they  were  liable  to  be  conj&scated  oflScially, 
and  if  a  buyer  found  that  short  measure  had  been  given,  he  was  entitled  to  return 
his  purchase.  Market-rates  had  to  be  conformed  with,  and  purchasers  were 
required  to  pay  promptly.  It  appears  that  trees  were  planted  to  serve  as  shelter 
or  ornament,  for  we  read  of  *'  trees  in  the  Market  of  the  East "  and  "orange  trees 
in  the  market  of  Kaika." 

HABITATIONS 

The  Buddhist  temple,  lofty,  spacious,  with  towering  tiled  roof,  massive  pillars 
and  rich  decoration  of  sculpture  and  painting,  could  not  fail  to  impart  an  impetus 
to  Japanese  domestic  architecture,  especially  as  this  impressive  apparition  was 
not  evolved  gradually  under  the  eyes  of  the  nation  but  was  presented  to  them 
suddenly  in  its  complete  magnificence.  Thus  it  is  recorded  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century,  tiled  roofs  and  greater  solidity  of  structure  began 
to  distinguish  ofiicial  buildings,  as  has  been  already  noted.  But  habitations  in 
general  remained  insignificant  and  simple.  A  poem  composed  by  the  Dowager 
Empress  Gensho  (724)  with  reference  to  the  dwelling  of  Prince  Nagaya  is 

instructive: — 

**Hata  sitsuki  "Thatched  with  miscanthus 

"Obana  sakafuki  "And  eularia 

**Kuro-ki  mochi  "Of  ebon  timbers  buiit,  a  hoiuae 

'^Tsukureru  yndo  wa  "Will  live  a  myriad  years." 
"Ycfrozu  yo  made  nV 

This  picture  of  a  nobleman's  dwelling  in  the  eighth  century  is  not  imposing. 
In  the  very  same  year  the  Emperor  Shomu,  responding  to  an  appeal  from  the 
council  of  State,  issued  an  edict  that  officials  of  the  fifth  rank  and  upwards  and 
wealthy  commoners  should  build  residences  with  tiled  roofs  and  walls  plastered 
in  red.  This  injunction  was  only  partly  obeyed:  tiles  came  into  more  general 
use,  but  red  walls  offended  the  artistic  instinct  of  the  Japanese.  Nearly  fifty 
years  later,  when  (767-769)  the  shrine  of  Kaluga  was  erected  at  Nara  in  memory 
of  Kamatarij  founder  of  the  Fujiwara  family,  its  pillars  were  painted  in  vermil- 
ion, and  the  fashion  inaugurated  found  frequent  imitation  in  later  years. 

Of  furniture  the  houses  had  very  little  as  compared  with  Western  customa 
Neither  chairs  nor  bedsteads  existed;  people  sat  and  slept  on  the  floor,  separated 
from  it  only  by  mats  made  of  rice-straw,  by  cushions  or  by  woollen  carpets,  and 
in  aristocratic  houses  there  was  a  kind  of  stool,  to  support  the  arm  pf  the  sitter, 
a^  lectern,  and  a  dais  for  sitting  on.  Viands  were  served  on  tables  a  few  inches 
high,  and  people  sat  while  eating.  From  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  a 
clepsydra  of  Chinese  origin  was  used  to  mark  the  hours. 

The  first  of  these  ihstrumetots  is  recorded  to  have  been  made  in  a.d.  660,  and 
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tradition  does  not  tell  what  device  had  previously  served  the  purpose.  When 
temple  bells  came  into  existence,  the  hours  were  struck  on  them  for  public 
information,  and  there  is  collateral  evidence  that  some  similar  system  of  marking 
time  had  been  resorted  to  from  early  eras.  But  the  whole  story  is  vague.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  method  of  counting  the  hours  was  influenced  by  the 
manner  of  striking  them.  Whether  bronze  bell  or  wooden  clapper  was  used, 
three  preliminary  strokes  were  given  by  way  of  warning,  and  it  therefore  became 
inexpedient  to  designate  any  of  the  hours  "one,"  "two,"  or  "three."  Accord- 
ingly the  initial  number  was  four,  and  the  day  being  divided  into  six  hours, 
instead  of  twelve,  the  highest  number  became  nine,  which  corresponded  to  the 
Occidental  twelve.^ 

BELLS 

Concerning  the  bells  here  mentioned,  they  are  one  of  the  unexplained 
achievements  of  Japanese  casters.  In  Europe  the  method  of  producing  a 
really  fine-toned  bell  was  evolved  by  "ages  of  empirical  trials,"  but  in  Japan 
bells  of  huge  size  and  exquisite  note  were  cast  in  apparent  defiance  of  all  the 
rules  elaborated  with  so  much  difficulty  in  the  West.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able hangs  in  the  belfry  of  Todai-ji  at  Nara.  It  was  cast  in  the  year  732  when 
Shomu  occupied  the  throne;  it  is  12  feet  9  inches  high;  8  feet  10  inches  hi 
diameter;  10  inches  thick,  and  weighs  49  tons.  There  are  great  bells  also  in  the 
temples  at  Osaka  and  Ky5to,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  early  Japanese  bronze 
work  was  largely  tributary  and  subsidiary  to  temple  worship.  Temple  bells, 
vases,  gongs,  mirrors  and  lanterns  are  the  principal  items  in  this  class  of  metal- 
working,  until  a  much  later  period  with  its  smaller  ornaments. 

ROADS  AND  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Very  few  references  to  road  making  are  found  in  the  ancient  annals,  but  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Gensho  (715-723)  is  distinguished  as  the  time  when  the 
Nakasen-d5,  or  Central  Mountain  road,  was  constructed.  It  runs  from  Nara 
to  Ky5to  and  thence  to  the  modem  Tokyo,  traversing  six  provinces  en  rovie. 
Neither  history  nor  tradition  tells  whether  it  was  wholly  made  in  the  days  of 
Gensh5  or  whether,  as  seems  more  probable,  it  was  only  commenced  then  and 
carried  to  completion  in  the  reign  of  Sh5mu  (724-748),  when  a  large  force  of 
troops  had  to  be  sent  northward  against  the  rebellious  Yemishi.  Doubtless  the 
custom  of  changing  the  capital  on  the  accession  of  each  sovereign  had  the  effect 
of  calling  many  roads  into  existence,  but  these  were  of  insignificant  length  com- 
pared with  a  great  trunk  highway  like  the  Nakasen-do. 

Along  these  roads  the  lower  classes  travelled  on  foot;  the  higher  on  horse- 
back, and  the  highest  in  carts  drawn  by  bullocks.  For  equestrians  who  carried 
official  permits,  relays  of  horses  could  always  be  obtained  at  posting  stations. 
Among  the  ox-carts  which  served  for  carriages,  there  was  a  curious  tjrpe,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  between  the  shafts  immediately  in  front  of  the  dash- 
board stood  a  figure  whose  outstretched  arm  perpetually  pointed  south.  This 
compass-cart,  known  as  the  "south-pointing  chariot,"  was  introduced  from 
China  in  the  year  658.  There  was  also  a  "cloud-chariot,"  but  this  served  for 
war  purposes  only,  being  a  movable  erection  for  overlooking  an  enemy's  defen- 
sive work,  corresponding  to  the  turris  of  Roman  warfare.    Borrowed  also  from 

P  There  were  no  subdivifiions  into  minutes  and  seconds  in  old  Japan.    The  only  fraction 

of  an  hour  was  one-half.] 
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China  was  a  battering  engine  which  moved  on  four  wheels,  and,  like  the  cloud- 
chariot,  dated  from  661,  when  a  Tang  army  invaded  Korea. 


HABILIMENTS 

A  reader  of  the  Chronicles  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  from  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  much  Official  attention  sterns  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
subject  of  costume.  Thus,  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  Emperor  Temmu  's 
reign  —  namely,  from  681  — we  find  no  less  than  nine  sumptuary  regulations 
issued.  The  first  was  an  edict,  containing  ninety-two  articles,  of  which  the 
prcdogue  alone  survives,  ''The  costumes  of  all,  from  the  princes  of  the  !^lood 
down  to  the  ccHnmon  people,  and  the  wearing  of  gold  and  silver,  pearls  and 
jewels,  purple,  brocade,  embroidery,  fine  silks,  together  with  woollen  carpets, 
head-dresses,  and  girdles,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  coloured  stuffs,  are  regulated 
according  to  a  scale,  the  details  of  which  are  ^ven  in  the  written  edict."  In  the 
next  year  (682),  another  edict  forbids  the  wearing  of  caps  of  rank,  aprons,  broad 
girdles,  and  I^gings  by  princes  or  pubhc  functionaries,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
dioulder-straps  or  mantillas  by  palace  stewards  or  ladies-in-waiting.  The 
shouider-strap  was  a  mark  of  manual  labour,  and  its  use  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior  has  always  been  counted  as  rude  in  Japan. 

A  few  days  later,  this  meticulous  monarch  is  found  commanding  men  and 
women  to  tic  up  their  hair,  eight  months  being  granted  to  make  the  change, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  practice  of  women  riding  astride  on  horseback  came 
into  vogue^  showing  that  f  enude  costume  had  much  in  conmion  with  male. 
Caps  of  varnished  gauze,  after  the  Chinese  type,  b^an  to  be  worn  by  both 
sexes  simultaneously  with  the  tying-up  of  the  hair.  Two  years  later,  T^omen  of 
forty  years  or  upwards  were  given  the  option  of  tying  up  their  hair  or  letting  it 
hang  loose,  and  of  riding  astride  or  sidesaddle  as  they  pleased.  At  the  same 
time,  to  both  sexes,  except  on  State  occasions,  liberty  of  choice  was  accorded-  in 
the  matter  of  wearing  .sleeveless  jackets  fastened  in  front  with  .silk  cords  iand 
tassels,  though  in  the  matter  of  trousers,  men  had  to  gather  theirs  in  at  the  bottom 
with  a  lace.  By  and  by^  the  tying  up  of  the  hair  by  women  was  forbidden  in 
its  turn;  the  wearing  of  leggings  was  sanotionedj  and  the  colours,  of  Court  cos- 
tumes were  strictly  determined  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer — ■  red,  deep 
purple^  light  purple,  dark  green,  light  green,  deep  grape-colour  and  light  grape^ 
colour  being  the  order  from  above  downwards. 

All  this  attention  to  costume  is  suggestive  of  much  refinement.  Fr6m  the 
eighth  century  even  greater  care  was  devoted  to  the  subject.  We  find  three 
kinds  of  habiliments  prescribed  < —  full  dress  (reifvku),  Court  dress  (chofuku) 
and  imiform  (eeifuku)  — with  many  miiior  distinctions  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  wearer.  Broadly  speakii^,  the  principal  garments  were  a  paletot,  trousers^ 
and  a  narrow  girdle  tied  in  front.  The  sleeves  of  the  paletot  were  studiously 
regulated.  A  nobleman  wore  them  long  enough  to  cover  his  hands,  aind  their 
width. —  which  in  after  ages  became  remarkable  —  was  limited  in  the  Nara 
epoch  to  one  foot.  The  manner  of  folding  the  paletot  over  the  breast  seems  to 
have  perplexed  the  legislators  for  a  time.  At  first  they  prescribed  that  the  right 
should  be  folded  over  the  left  {hidarimae),  but  subsequently  (719)  an  Imperial 
decree  ordered  that  the  left  should  be  laid  across  the  right  {migimae),  and  since 
that  day,  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  there  has  hot  be«i  any  departure  from 
the  latter  rule.  Court  officials  carried  a  baton  {shaku),  that,  tooj  being  a  habit 
borrowed  from  China.  ^ 
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FOOD 

When  the  influence  of  Buddhism  became  supreme  in  Court  circles,  all 
taking  of  life  for  purposes  of  food  was  interdicted.  The  first  prohibitory  decree 
in  that  sense  was  issued  by  Temmu  (673H586),  and  the  veto  was  renewed  in  more 
peremptory  terms  by  ShOmu  (724-748)  ^  while  the  Ekp.press  Shotoku  (76^770) 
want  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  keeping  of  dogs,  falcons,  or  oormorants  for  bunting 
or  fishing  at  Shinto  ceremonials*  But  such  vetoes  were  never  effectually  en- 
forced. The  great  staple  of  diet  was  rice,  steamed  or  boiled,  and  next  in  imporr 
tance  came  millet,  barley,  fish  of  various  kinds  (fresh  or  malted),  seaweed,  vegeta- 
bles, fruit  (pears,  chestnuts,  etc.)/ and  the  flesh  of  fowl,  deer,  and  wild  boar. 
Salt,  bean-sauce,  and  vinegar  were  used  for  seasoning.  TherjC  were  many  kinds 
of  dishes;  among  the  commonest  beiixg  soup  (atsumano)  and  a  preparation  of 
raw  fish  in  vinegar  (namasu).  In  the  reign  of  Kotoku  (64&-654),  a  Korean 
named  Zena  presented  a  milch  cow  to  the  Court,  and  from  that  time  milk  was 
recognized  as  specially  hygienic  diet.  Thus,  when  th^  Daiho  laws  were  published 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  dairies  were  attached  to  the  medical 
department,  and  certain  provinces  received  orders  to  present  butter  {gyUraku) 
for  the  Court 's  use. 

MARRIAGES  AND  FUNERALS 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  marriage  ceremony  in  old  Japan.  That  there  was 
a  nuptial  hut  is  attested  by  very  early  annals,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Richu  (400-405)  wedding  presents  are  recorded.  But  for  the  rest,  history  is 
ailent,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  epoch  when  a  set  ceremonial  began  to  be 
observed. 

As  to  funerals,  there  is  fuller  but  not  complete  information.  That  a  mortu- 
ary chamber  was  provided  for  the  corpse  pending  the  preparation  of  the  tomb 
is  shown  by  the  earliest  annals,  and  from  an  accoimty  partly  allegorical,  contained 
in  the  records  of  the  prehistoric  age,  we  learn  that  dirges  were  sung  for  eight  days 
and  eight  nights,  and  that  in  the  burial  procession  were  marshalled  bearers  of 
viands  to  be  offered  at  the  grave,  bearers  :of  brooms  to  dweep  the  path,'  women 
who  prepared  the  viands,  and  a  body  of  hired  mourners.  But  the  Kojikiy 
describing  the  same  ceremony,  speaks  of  '^making  merry^^  with  the  object  of 
recalling  the  dead  to  life,  as  the  Bun  goddess  had  been  enticed  from  her  cave. 
From  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Bidatsu  (572-685),  we  find  the  first  mention  of 
funeral  orations,  and  although  the  contents  of  tombs  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  articles  other  than  food  were  offered  to  the  deceased,  it  is  not  until  the  burial 
of  the  Emperor's  consort,  Katachi,  (612)  that  explicit  mention  is  made  of  such  a 
custom.  On  that  occasion  Tori,  omiot  the  Abe^ujif  offered  to  the  •spirit  of  the 
dead  '^  sacred  utensils  and  sacred  gannents,  fifteen  thousand  kinds  in  all.^' 
Fifty  years  later,  white  is  mentioned  as  the. mourning  colour,. but  when  next 
(683)  we  hear  of  funerals,  it  is  evident  that  their,  realm  had  been  invaded  by 
Chinese  customs,  for  it  is  recorded  that  ''officiab  of  the  third  rank  were  allowed 
at  their  funerals  one  hearse,  forty  drums,  twenty  great  h/^ms,  forty  little  horns, 
two  hundred  flags,  one  metal  gong,  and  one  iminl-bell,  with  lamentation  for  one 
day."  At  Temmu 's  obsequies  (687)  mention  is  made  of  an  "ornamented  ehap- 
let,''  the  first  reference  to  the  use  of  flowers,  which  constitute  such  a  prominent 
feature-  of  Buddhist  obsequies. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Buddhi^  rites  were  employed  at  funerals  until 
the  death  of  the  retired  Emperor  Sh5mu  (756).    Thereafter,  the  practice  became 
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eommoii.  It  was  also  to  a  Buddhist  prie&t,  DQshO,  that  Japan  owed  the  meep< 
tion  of  cremation.  Dying  in  th.e  year  700,  D5sho  ordered  his  disciples  to  cremate 
his  body  at  Kurihara,  and^  two  years  later,  the  Dowager  Empress  Jit5  willed 
that  her  corpse  should  be  similarly  disposed  of.  From  the  megalithic  tombs 
of  old  Japan  to  the  little  urn  that  holds  the  handful  of  ashes  representing  a 
cremated  body,  the  transition  is  immense.  It  has  been  shown  that  one  of  the 
signal  reforms  of  the  Daika  era  was  the  setting  of  limits  to  the  size  of  sepulchres, 
a  measure  which  afforded  to  the  lower  classes  mu<;h  relief  from  forced  labour. 
But  an  edict  issued  in  706  shows  that  the  tendance  of  the  resting  place  of  the 
dead  was  still  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty,  for  the  edict  ordered  that,  alike  at  the 
ancestral  tomb^of  the  uji  and  in  the  residential  quatter  of  the  common  people, 
trees  should  be  planted. 

Not  yet,  however,  does  the  custom  of  erecting  monuments  with  inscriptions 
seem  to  have  come  into  vogue.  The  Empress  Gemmyo  (d.  721)  appears  to 
have  inaugurated  that  feature,  for  she  willed  not  only  that  evergreens  should  be 
planted  at  her  grave  but  also  that  a  tablet  should  be  set  up  there.  Some 
historians  hold  that  the  donning  of  special  gannents  by  way  of  mourning  had 
its  origin:  at  that  time,  and  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Tang  code  of  etiquette; 
But  the  Ckfonides  state  that  in  the  year  a.d.  312,  when  the  Prince  Imperial 
committed  suicide  rather  than  occupy  the  thrcxne,  his  brother,  Osasagi,  ^'put  <m 
plain  unbleached  garments  and  began  mourning  for  him."  White  ultimately 
became  the  mourning  colour,  but  in  the  eighth  century  it  was  dark,^  and 
mourning  habiliments  were  c&lled  fuji-koromo,  because  they  were  made  from  the 
bark  of  the  wisteria  (fuji).  Among  the  Daih6  staftutes  was  one  providing  that 
periods  of  mourning  should  be  of  five  grades,  the  longest  being  one  year  and  the 
shortest  seven  days. 

PASTIME9 

Foremost  among  the  pastimes  of  the  Japanese  people  in  all  epochs  wai^ 
dancing.  We  hear  of  it  in  the  prdiistoric  age  when  the  ^'monkey  f^male'^ 
(Samme)  performed  a  pantomsnio  dance  before  the  f  ock  cave  of  the  Sun  goddess; 
we  hear  of  it  in  protohistoric  times  when  InkyS's  consort  was  betrayed  into  aii 
oflfer  that  wrecked  her  happiness,  aiid  we  hear  of  it  in  the  historic^pocJh  when  the 
future  Emperor  Kenso  danced  in  the  disguise  of  a  horse*boy.  But  ad  the^ 
discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  more  intelligently  to  the  era  following  th^ 
Nara,  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  noting  that  even  the  religious  fanatic  Shsmfu 
is  recorded  as  having  repaired  to  the  Shujaku  gate  of  the  palade  to  witness  ai 
performance  of  song  and  dance  (ntagaki)  in  which  240  persons^  men  and  women, 
took  part;  and  that,  in  the  same  year  (7^),  230  members  of  six  great  uji  per^ 
formed  similarly,  all  robed  m  blue  garments  fastened  in  front  with  long  red 
cords  and  tliseels.  .  .         .  * 

The  tendency  of  the  Japanese  has  always  been  to  accompany  their  feasting 
and  m«pry-making  with  music,  versifying,  and  dancing.  At  the  time  now  imder 
consideration  there  was  the  "winding-water  f^te"  {kyoku-sm  no  en)y  whetf 
princes,  high  officials,  courti^s,  and  noble  ladies  seated  themselves  by  ^the^ 
banks  of  a  rivulet  meandering  gently  through  some  fair  park,  and  launched  tiny 
cups  of  mulled  wine  upon  the  current,  elach  Composing  a  stanza  as  the  little 
messenger  reached  himy  or  drinking  its  contents  by  way  of  penalty  for  lack  of 

r 

p  "On  thQ  death  of  the  Emperor  Inkyo  (a.d.  453),  the  Korean  Qourt  sent  eighty  miwicianf 
robed  in  black,  who  marched  in  procession  to  the,  Yamato  palace,  playing  and  singing  a  dirge 
as  they  went.'^] 
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poetic  inspiration.  There  were  also  the  flowier  festivals  —  that  for  the  plum 
blossoms,  that  for  the  iris,  and  that  for  the  lotus,  all  of  which  were  instituted  in 
this  same  Nara  epoch  —  when  the  composition  of  couplets  was  quite  as  important 
as  the  viewing  of  the  flowers.  There  was,  further,  the  grand  New  Year's 
banquet  in  the  Hall  of  Tranquillity  at  the  Court,  when  all  officials  from  the  sixth 
grade  downwards  sang  a  stanza  of  loyal  gratitude,  accompanying  themselves 
on  the  lute  {koto).  It  was  an  era  of  refined  effeminate  amusements.  Wrestling 
had  now  become  the  pursuit  of  professionals.  Aristocrats  engaged  in  no  rougher, 
pastime  than  equestrian  archery,  a  species  of  football,  hawking,  and  hunting. 
Everybody  gambled.  It  was  in  vain  that  edicts  were  issued  against  dicing 
{chobo  and  sugoroku).    The  vice  defied  official  restraint.  ^ 

LITERATURE  AND  POETRY 

Having  no  books  of  her  own,  Japan  naturally  borrowed  freely  from  the  rich 
mine  of  Chinese  literature.  By  the  tutors  of  the  Imperial  family,  at  the  colleges 
of  the  capital,  and  in  the  provincial  schools  the  classics  ccmstituted  virtually  the 
whole  curriculum.  The  advantages  of  education  were,  however,  enjoyed  by 
a  comparatively  small  element  of  the  population.  During  the  Nararepoch^  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  were  more  than  five  thousand  students  attending  the 
schools  and  colleges  at  one  time.  The  aim  of  instruction  was  to  prepare  men 
for  official  posts  rather  than  to  impart  general  culture  or  to  encourage  scientific 
research.  Students  were  therefore  selected  from  the  aristocrats  or  the  official 
classes  only.  There  were  no  printed  books;  everything  had  to  be  laboriously 
copied  by  hand,  and  thus  the  difficulties  of  learning  were  much  enhanced.  To 
be  able  to  adapt  the  Chinese  ideographs  skilfully  to  the  purposes  of  written 
Japanese  was  a  feat  achieved  by  comparatively  few.  What  the  task  involved 
has  been  roughly  described  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  volume,  and  with  what 
measure  of  success  it  was  achieved  may  be  estimated  from  the  preface  to  the 
Records  (Kojiki),  written  by  Ono  Yasimiiaro,  from  the  ChronicleB  (Nihon  Stioki) 
and  from  the  Daiho  Ritsu-ryo,  which  three  works  may  be  called  the  sole  surviving 
prose  essays  of  the  epoch. 

Much  richer,  however,  is  the  reahn  of  poetry.  It  was  during  the  Nara 
epoch  that  the  first  Japanese  anthology,  the  Manyo^hu  {Collection  of  a  Myriad 
Leaves),  was  compiled.  It  remains  to  this  day  a  revered  classic  and  "a  whole 
mountain  of  commentary  has  been  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  its  obscurities." 
[Chamberlain.]  In  the  Myriad  Leaves  are  to  be  found  poems  dating  nominidly 
from  the  reigns  of  Yuryaku  and  Nintoku,  as  well  as  from  the  days  of  Shotoku 
Taishij  but  much  more  numerous  are  those  of  Jomei  's  era  (629-641)  and  especial- 
ly those  of  the  Nara  epoch.  The  compilor 's  name  is  not  known  certainly;  he  is 
believed  to  have  been  either  Tachibana  no  Moroe  or  Otomo  no  Yaikajnochi. 
Old  manuscripts  and  popular  memory  were  the  60ui>ces,  and  the  veraelets  total 
4496,  in  twenty  volumes.  Some  make  love  their  theme;  some  deal  with 
sorrow;  some  are  allegorical;  some  draw  their  inspiration  from  nature's  beauties, 
and  some  have  miscellaneous  motives.  Hitomaru,  who  flourished  during  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Jito  (690-697),  and  several  of  whose  verses  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Myriad  Leaves,  has  been  coimted  by  all  generations  the  greatest  of  Japanese 
poets.  Not  far  below  him  in  fame  is  Akahito,  who  wrote  in  the  days  of  Shdmu 
(724-749) .  To  the  same  century  —  the  eighth  —  as  the  Manyo-shu,  belongs  the 
KwaifH-so,  a  volume  containing  120  poems  in  Chinese  style,  composed  by 
sixty-four  poets  during  the  reigns  of  Temmu,  Jito,  and  Mommu,  that  is  to  say. 
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between  673  and  707.    Here  again  the  oompiler's  name  is  unknown,  but  the 
date  of  compilation  is  clear,  November,  751. 

From  the  fact  that,  while  bequeathing  to  posterity  only  two  national  histories 
and  a  few  provincial  records  (the  Fudo'ki),  the  Nara  epoch  has  left  two  antholo- 
gies, it  will  be  inferred  readily  that  the  writing  of  poetry  was  a  favourite  pursuit 
in  that  age.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  case.  The  taste  developed  almost  into  a 
mania.  Guests  bidden  to  a  banquet  were  furnished  with  writing  materials  and 
invited  to  spend  hours  composing  versicles  on  themes  set  by  their  hosts.  But 
skill  in  writing  verse  was  not  merely  a  social  gift;  it  came  near  to  being  a  test  of 
fitness  for  oflSce. 

"In  their  poetry  above  everything  the  Japanese  have  remained  impervious 
to  alien  influences.  It  owes  this  conservation  to  its  prosody.  Without  rhyme, 
without  variety  of  metre,  without  elasticity  of  dimensions,  it  is  also  without 
known  counterpart.  To  alter  it  in  any  way  would  be  to  deprive  it  of  all  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  At  some  remote  date  a  Japanese  maker  of  songs  seems 
to  have  discovered  that  a  peculiar  and  very  fascinating  rhythm  is  produced  by 
lines  containing  5  syllables  and  7  syllables  alternately.  That  is  Japanese 
poetry  {via  or  tanka).  There  are  generally  five  lines:  the  first  and  thiiri  con- 
sisting of  5  syllables,  the  second,  fourth  and  fifth  of  7,  making  a  total  of  31  in  all. 
The  number  of  lines  is  not  compulsory:  sometimes  they  may  reach  to  thirty, 
forty  or  even  more,  but  the  alternation  of  5  and  7  syllables  is  compulsory.  The 
most  attenuated  form  of  all  is  the  hokku  (or  haikai)  which  consists  of  only  three 
lines,  namely,  17  syllables.  Necessarily  the  ideas  embodied  in  such  a  narrow 
vehicle  must  be  fragmentary.  Thus  it  results  that  Japanese  poems  are,  for  the 
most  part,  impressionist;  they  suggest  a  great  deal  more  than  they  actually 
express.    Here  is  an  example: — 

Momdji-ha  vx> 
Kaze  ni  maJcasete 
Miru  yori  mo 
Hakcmdki  mono  wa 
Inochi  nari  keri 

This  may  be  translated: — 

More  fleeting  than  the  glint  of  withered  leaf  wind-blown,  the  thing  called  life."  ^ 

The  sketchy  nature  of  Japanese  poetry,  especially  in  this  five-line  stanza, 
may  be  illustrated  further  by  two  poems  quoted  by  Prof.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  in 
his  Things  Japanese  (pp.  375-376), 

The  first: 

Hototogisu 
Nakitsuru  kata  wo 
Nagamttreba — 
Tada  ari-ake  no 
Tsuhl  zo  nokoreru 

is  literally  translated  by  Professor  Chamberiain  as  follows: 

"When  I  gaze  towards  the  place  where  the  cuckoo  has  been  singing,  nought 
remains  but  the  moon  in  the  early  dawn." 

And  the  conventional  and  pictorial  character  of- the  literary  form  is  illus- 
trated again  in  the  lines: 

[ » See  Encydopctedia  BrUanmcaf  11th  Edition,  article  "Japan."] 
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Shirchkumoni 

Hane  uchi-kawashi  •).--. 

Tobukarino — 

Kmu  sae  7niyuru 

Aki  no  yono  tsvJd! 

t  I  >  . 

which  the  same  exainent  scholar  translates:  "The  moon  on  an  autumn  night 
making  visible  the  very  number  of  the  wild-geese  that  fly  past  with  ^ngs 
intercrossed  in  the  white  clouds."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  last  is,  to  Occidental 
notions,  a  mere  poetic  phrase  and  not  a  unit. 

,  Of  course,  the  very  exigencies  of  the  case  make  the  three-»line  stanza  (or 
ftokkv),  oontaitdng  only  17  syllables,  even  more  sketchy  —  hardly  more  indeed 
than  a  Uxwr  de  force  composed  of  a  limited  number  of  brush  strokes!  The 
Western  critic,  with  his  totally  different  literary  conventions,  has  difficulty  in 
bringing  himself  to  regard  Japanese  verse  as  a  literary  form  or  in  thinking  of  it 
otherwise  than  as  an  exercise  ifi  ingenuity,  an  Oriental  puzzle;  and  this  notion  is 
heightened  by  the  prevalence  of  the  couplet^composing  contests,  which  did  much 
to  heighten  the  artificiality  of  the  genre. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  SEXES 

There  was  probably  no  more  shocking  sexual  vice  or  irregularity  in  the 
Nara  epoch  than  there  had  been  before  nor  than  there  was  afterwards.  The  only 
evidence  adduced  to  prove  that  there  was  anything  of  the  sort  is  the  £act  that 
laws  were  promulgated  looking  to  the  restraint  of  illicit  intercourse.  These 
laws  seem  to  have  accomplished  little  or  nothing  and  the  existence  of  the  laiws 
argues  rather  a  growing  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  evil  than  any  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  prevalence  of  the  evil  itself.  There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
of  the  wide  diJffusion  of  concubinage  in  this  period.  Not  morals  nor  repute  nor 
public  opinion,  but  the  wealth  and  wishes  of  each  man  limited  him  in  his  amotu's 
of  this  sort.  The  essential  of  a  virtuous  woman  was  that  she  be  faithful  to  her 
husband  or  lover;  no  such  faithfulness  was  expected  of  him.  And  neither  in  the 
case  of  man  nor  woman  did  the  conventions  of  the  period  depend  at  all  on  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  two.  Wives  no  longer  lived  in  their 
fathers'  homes  after  marriage,  but  the  newly-wedded  husband  built  new  rooms 
for  his  wife's  especial  use,  so  that,  by  a  fiction  such  as  the  Oriental  delights  in  and 
Occidental  law  is  not  entirely  ignorant  of,  her  home  was  still  not  his.  Before 
betrothal,  girls  were  not  allowed  to  call  themselves  by  a  family  name.  At  the 
betrothal  her  affianced  first  bound  up  in  a  fillet  the  hair  that  she  had  formerly 
worn  loose  around  her  face.  Even  more  s3rmbolical  was  the  custom  upon  lovers' 
parting  of  tying  to  the  woman's  undergarment  a  string  from  the  man's;  this 
knot  was  to  be  unloosed  only  when  they  met  again. 

THE  SH6s6-m 

At  Nara,  in  Yamato  province,  near  the  temple  of  T5dai-ji,  a  store  house 
built  of  wood  and  called  the  Shoso^in  was  constructed  in  the  Nara  epoch,  and 
it  still  stands  housing  a  remarkable  collection  of  furniture  and  ornaments  from 
the  Imperial  palace.  There  is  some  question  whether  this  collection  is  t^uly 
typical  of  the  period,  or  even  of  the  palace  of  the  period;  but  the  presence  of 
many  utensils  from  Chma,  some  froin  India  (of  ten  with  traces  of  Greek  influenQe)i 
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tiact'a:{ewiEiunPer8iao«1cunIy  eboWsfthe  degree  of  ooandpolitan  culture  and 
elegance  titetp  wa«  in  tfaepalace  at  Naro: :  Ait  the  present  day,  strai^rs  may 
vi«tthe  ooUw^ifWonly^byltpeoal  pemdflffloD  aiul  ai^  on. two  days  each  year; 
and  the  puiseiUQ  baa  alwayd  had  a  idiDi^ed  imperial  and  sacved  character.  When 
the  power  of  the  shogunirte  was  at'ite  h^ght,  the  SltSaS^n  Vfox  never  opened 
except  byordeis.of  the  Emperor.  Amongthe  contante  of  this  museum^arei 
polished  nuorors  vrith  T«pouto6  backs,  )upt  in  cases  Utied  wHb  brocaded'  eOOc; 
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bronee  vases;  bronzy  censers;  incense-boxe^  made  of  Paulownia  ^ood  or  o| 
Chinese  ware;  two-edged  swords,  which  were  tied  to  the  girdle,  instead  of  bein^ 
thrust  through  it;  narrow  leather  belts  with  silver  or  jade  deooratiou;  bamboQ 
flutes;  lacquer  wfiting-caaes,  etc. 

''    REFORM  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATIONS 

To  the  Emperor  KOnin  belongs  the  credit  of  correcting  some  flagrant  abuses 
in  provincial  administration.  There  was  an  inconvenient  outcome  of  thei 
relipous  mapia  which  pervaded  the  upper  classes  during  the  reigns  of  ShOmu  andi 
K5ken.  To  meet  the  expense  of  building  temples  and  casting  images,  men  of 
substance  in  the  provinces  were  urged  to  make  contributions  of  money,  cereals, 
or  land,  and  in  return  for  this  liberality  they  were  granted  official  posts.  It. 
resulted  that  no  lees  than,  thirtynsne  supernumerary  provincial  governors  weW' 
borne  on  the  roll  at  one  time,  and  since  all  these  regarded  office  as  a  means  of 
recouping  the  cost.o^  nomination,  taxpayers  and  persons  liable  to  the  con^i 
fared  ill.  In  774,  Edken  issued  an  edict  that  provintuaf  governors  who  had  held 
office  for  five  years  or  upwards  should  be  dismissed  at  once,  those  of.  shorter 
terms  being  allowed  to  complete  five  years  and  then  removed. 

Another  evil,  inaugurated  during  the  reignQf  ShOmu,when  faith  in  the  potency 
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of  Bupematural  infiuenoes  obsessed  men's  minds,  was  severely  "dealt  with  \yy 
Konin.  Office-seekers  resorted  to  the  device  of  contrivlfig  conflagrations  of 
official  property,  rewarding  the  incendiaries  with  the  plunder/ and  circulating 
rumours  that  these  calamities  were  visitations  of  hieaven  to'  pUiiisb  the  mAU 
practices  of  the  provincial  governors  in  whose  jurisdictions  they  dccurr^d.  It 
is  on  record  that^  in  several  cases,  these  stories  led  to  th«  dismissal  of  gdvemors 
and  their  replacement  by  their  traducers.  K5nin  decreed  that  such  crimes 
should  be  punished  by  the  death  of  all  concerned.  These  reforms,  supplemented 
by  the  removal  of  many  superfluous  officials,  earned  for  Konin  such  popularity 
that  for  the  first  time  in  Japan's  history,  the  sovereign's  birthday  became  a 
festival,^  thereafter  celebrated  through  all  ages. 

THE  MILITARY  SYSTEM 

It  has  been  shown  that  compulsory  military  service  was  introduced  in  689, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Jito,  one-fourth  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  in 
each  province  being  required  to  serve  a  fixed  time  with  the  colours.  It  has  also 
been  noted  that  under  the  Daiho  legislation  the  number  was  increased  to  one- 
third.  This  meant  that  no  distinction  existed  between  soldier  and  peasant. 
The  plan  worked  ill.  No  sufficient  provision  of  officers  being  made,  the  troops 
remained  without  training,  and  it  frequently  happened  that,  instead  of  military 
exercises,  they  were  required  to  labour  for  the  enrichment  of  a  provincial 
governor. 

The  system,  being  thus  discredited,  fell  into  abeyance  in  the  year  739,  but 
that  it  was  not  abolished  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  780,  we  find  the  privy 
council  memorializing  the  Throne  in  a  sense  unfavourable  to  the  drafting  of 
peasants  into  the  ranks.  The  memorial  alleged  that  the  men  lacked  training; 
that  they  were  physically  unfit;  that  they  busied  themselves  devising  pretexts 
for  evasion;  that  their  chief  function  was  to  perform  fatigue-duty  for  local 
governors,  and  that  to  send  such  men  into  the  field  of  battle  would  be  to  throw 
away  their  lives  fruitlessly.  The  council  recommended  that  indiscriminate 
conscription  of  peasants  should  be  replaced  by  a  system  of  selection,  the  choice 
being  limited  to  men  with  some  previous  training;  that  the  number  taken  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  province,  and  that  those  not  physically  robust 
should  be  left  to  till  the  land.  These  recommendations  were  approved.  They 
constituted  the  first  step  towards  complete  abolishment  of  compulsory  service 
and  towards  the  glorifying  of  the  profession  of  arms  above  that  of  agriculture. 
Experience  quickly  proved,  however,  that  some  more  efficient  management,  was 
necessary  in  the  maritime  provinces,  and  in  792,  Kwammu  being  then  on  the 
throne,  an  edict  abolished  the  provincial  troops  in  all  regions  except  those  which, 
by  their  proximity  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  were  exposed  to  danger,  namely, 
Dazai-fu  in  KyushQ,  and  in  Mutsu,  Dewa,  and  Sado  in  the  north.  Some  special- 
ly organized  force  was  needed  also  for  extraordinary  service  and  for  guarding 
official  storehouses,  offices,  and  places  where  post-bells  {suzu)  were  kept.  To 
that  end  the  system  previously  practised  during  the  reign  of  ShOmu  (724-749) 
was  reverted  to;  that  is  to  say,  the  most  robust  among  the  sons  and  yoimger 
brothers  of  provincial  governors  and  local  officials  were  enrolled  in  corps  of 
strength  varying  with  the  duties  to  be  performed.  These  were  called  kondei  or 
kenji.  We  learn  from  the  edict  that  the  abuse  of  employing  soldiers  as  labourers 
was  still  practised,  but  of  course  this  did  not  apply  to  the  kondei. 

•  ■ 

P  Called  Tenchosetsu.] 
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'The  tendency  ot  the  time  was  against  imposing  military  service  on  the  lower 
idassies.  During  the  period  810^20,  the  forces  under  the  Dazairfu  jurisdiction, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  six  provinces  of  Chikueen,  Chikugo,  Hizeny  Higo,  Buzen, 
and  Bungo,  were  deduced  fk)m  17,100  to  9000.  Dazai^  and  Mutsu  being 
Kttoral' regfond,  the  conscription  system  still  existed  there,  but  in  Mutsu  there 
were 'not  only  heishi,  that  is  to  say,  local  militiamen  of  the  ordinary  type  and 
kenji  or  k(>iviei,  \mt  ei&o  chimpeij  or  guards  who  were  required  to  serve  at  a 
distance  from  home,  fimall  farmers,  upon  whom  this  duty  devolved,  had  no 
choice  but  to  take  th^ir  wives  and  children  with  them,  the  family  subsisting  on 
the  pittance  given  as  rations  eked  out  by  money  realized  from  sales  of  chattels 
and  garments.  Thus,  on  the  expiration  of  their  service  they  tetumed  to  their 
native  plftce  in  a  wholly  destitute  condition,  and  sometimes  perished  of  hunger 
on  the  way.  •  In  consideration  of  the  hardships  of  such  a  system,  it  was  abolished, 
and  thus  the  distinction  between  the  soldier  and  the  peasant  received  further 
accentuation.    :  • 

There  is  no  record  as  to  the  exact  dimensions  of  Japan 's  standing  army  in  the 
ninth  century,  but  if  we  observe  that  troops  werfe  raised  in  the  eight  littoral 
provinces  only  —  six  in  the  south  and  two  in  the  north  —  and  in  the  island  of 
Sado,  and  that  the  total  number  in  the  six  southern  provinces  was  only  nine 
thousand,  it'  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  a^regate  did  not 
exceed  thirty  thousand.  There  were  also  the  kondei  (or  kenji),  but  these,  since 
they  served  solely  as  guards  or  for  special  purposes,  can  scarcely  be  counted  a 
part  of  the  stat^dkig'  army.  The  inference  is  that  whatever  the  Yamato  race 
may  have  been  when  it  sefc  Out  upon  its  original  career  of  conquest,  or  when,  in 
later  eras*,  it  sent  great  armies  to  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  Close  of  the  fi^th 
cycle  after  the  coming  of  Buddhism  foimd  the  country  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
comparative  military  weakness.  As  to  that,  however,  clearer  judgment  may  be 
formed  in  the  context  of  the  campaign  —  to  be  now  spoken  of  —  conducted  by 
the  Yamato  agdin^  the'Yemishi  tribes  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  eighth 
century  tfnd  the  early  years  of  the  ninth. 

REVOLT  OF  THE  YEMISHI 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  close  of  the  third  decade  of  the  eighth  century 
saw  the  capital  established  at  Nara  amid  conditions  of  great  refinement,  and  saw 
the  CouTt  and  the  aristocracy  absorbed  in  religious  observances,  while  the 
provincial  governments  were,  in  many  cases,  corrupt  and  inefficient.  In  the 
year  724,  Nara  received  news  of  an  event  which  illustrated  the  danger  of  such 
a  state  of  aflFairs.  The  Yemishi  of  the  east  had  risen  in  arms  and  killed  Koyama- 
ro,  warden  of  Mutsu.  At  that  time  the  term  "Mutsu"  represented  a  much 
wider  area  than  tiie  modem  region  of  the  same  name:  it  comprised  the  five 
province^  now  distinguished  as  Iwaki,  Iwashiro,  Rikuzen,  Rikuchu,  and  Mutsu 
—  in  other  words,  the  whole  of  the  northeastern  and  north^n  littoral  of  the  main 
island.  Similarly,  the  provinces  now  called  Ugo  and  Uzen,  which  form  the 
northwestern  littoral,  were  comprised  in  the  single  term  "Dewa."  Nature  has 
separated  these  two  regions,  Mutsu  and  Dewa,  by  a  formidiable  chain  of  moun^ 
tains,  constituting  the  backbone  of  northern  Japan.  Within  Dewa,  Mutsu,  and 
the  island  of  Yezo,  the  aboriginal  Yemishi  had  b^eH  held  since  Yamato-dake's 
signal  campaign  in  the  secc«id  century  a.d.,  and  though  not  so  effectually  quelled 
as  to  preclude  all  danger  of  insurrection,  their  potentialities  caused  little  uneasi- 
ness to  the  Central  Government. 
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But  there  wto  no  paltering  with  the  situatioii  which  arose  1^72^..  {leeourse 
was  immediately  had  to  the  Fujiwara,  who)}e:po6ition  at  the  I^lperial  Court  w-$# 
paraonount,  )and  Umakai,  grandson' Of  the  renowned  Kamatari,  set  out  at  the 
head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  levied  from  the  eight  Bando  proyiuceSi  by  whieb 
term  Sagami,  Musashi,  Awa,  Kazusa,  Shimosa^  Hitachi,  Kotsuke,  and  3binK>t>- 
fiuke  were  deeigaated,  The  expanded  system  of  coiiscription  established  under 
the  Daiho  code  was  then  in  force,  and  thus  a  large  body,  of  troops  could  easily 
be  assembled.  Umakai  's  army  did  not  experience  any  serious  resistance.  But 
neither  did  it  achieve  a^uything  signal.  Marching  by  JrWo  routes,  it  converged 
on  the  castle  of  Taga^  a  fortress  just  constructed  by  ^no  Azumahito,  the  lord 
warden  of  the  Eastern  Marches.  The  plan  pursued  by  the  Yamato  commandei^ 
was  to  build  castles  and  barriers  along  the  course  of  rivers  giving  access  to  the 
interior,  as  well  as  along  the  coast  line.  Taga  Castle  was  the  fir^  of  such  works, 
aovi,  by  the  year  767,  the  programme  had  been  carried  in  Mutftu  as  far  as  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Kitakami  River,^  and  in  Dewa  as  far  as  Akit^. 

History  has  nothing  further  to'  tell  about  the  Yemishi  until  the  year  774, 
when  they  again  took  up  arms,  captured  one  (Monp)  of  the  Japanese  forts  and 
drove  out  its  garrison.  Again  the  eight  Band5  provii^ces  were-ordered  to  send 
levies,  and  at  the  head  of.  the  army  thus  raised  a  Japanese  general  penetrated 
far  into  Mutsu  and  destroyed  th^  Yemishi 's  chief  stronghold.  This  success  was 
followed  by  an  aggressive  pohcy  on  the  partof  the  lord-warden,  Ki  no  Hirozumi. 
He  extended  the  chain  of  fprts  to  Kabe  in  Dewa,  and  to  Isawa  inMutsu^  This 
was  in  780.  But  there  ensued  a  strong  movement  of  reprisal  on^  the  part  of  the 
Yemishi.  Led  by  Iharu  no  Atamaro,  they  oyerwhelimed  Hiro^umi's  arnay, 
lulled  the  lord-warden  himself,  and  pushed  on  to  Taga  Castle,  wjiiph  they  burned, 
destroying  vast  stores  of  arms  and  provisions.  It  was  precisely  at  this  time 
that  the  State  council,  as  related  above,  memoriaUzed  the  Throne,  denouncing 
the  incompetency  of  the  provincial  conscripts  o-nd  complaining  that  the  provincial 
authorities,  instead  of  training  the  soldiers,  used  them  for  forced  labour.  -  The 
overthrow  of  the  army  in  Mutsu  and  the  destruction  of  Taga  Castle  justified 
this  memorial. 

The  Court  appointed  Fujiwara  Tsugunawa  to  take  command  of  a  punitive 
expedition,  and  once  again  Bando  levies  converged  on  the  site  of  the  dismantled 
castle  of  Ta^a.  But  beyond  that  point  no.  advance  was  essayed,  in  spite  of  bitter 
reproaches  from  Nara.  ' '  In  annmer, ' '  wrote  the  Emperor  (Konin) , ' '  you  plead 
tiiat  the  grass  is  too  dry;  in  winter  you  allege  that  bran  is;  too  scant.  You 
discourse  fidroitly  but  you  get  no. nearer  to  the  foe.*'  Konin 's  death  followed 
shortly  afterwards,  but  his  i^cceasor,  Kwamn^u,  zealously  undertook  the  pursuit 
of  the  campaign.  Notice  was  sent  (783)  to  the  provincial  authorities  directing 
them  to  make  preparations  and  to  instruct  the  people  that  an  armed  expedition 
wa^  inevitable.  News  Jaad  just  been  received  of  fresh  outrages  in  Dewa.  The 
Yemishi  had  completely  dispersed  and  despoiled  the  inhabitants  of  two  district^, 
so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  allot  lands  to  them  elsewhere  ^nd  to  erect 
houses  for  their  shelter. 

The  Emperor  said  in  his  decree  that  the  barbarian  tribes,  when  pursued, 
fled  like  birds;  when  unmole6t.ed,  gathered  like  ants;  that  the  conscripts  from  the 
Bando  provinces  were  reported  to  be  weak  €md  unfit  for  campaigning,  and  that 
those  skilled  in  archery  and  physically  robust  stood  aloof  from  military  siervice, 
forgetting  that  they  all  owed  a  common  duty  to  their  country  and  their  sovereign. 

- '    p  A  monument  still  stands  on  th6  site  of  the  old  Taga  Castle.   It  was  |>ut  up  in  A.D.762/aiui 
it  records  that  the  castle  stood  fifty  miles  from  the  island  of  YesoJ    . 
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Therefore,  his  Majesty  directed  tcbat)  tb&,Bona  9knd  youttgor  ibrothera  .of.  all  i^ei 
officios  or  provincial  soagixate^  6hould.«i;>e.ex&mi£ted  with  a  view  to  ti^  ^loc^iq/^ 
of  those  spdi^d  for  military  advice,  who  should  he'  entjo^ed  AUd  4r'ill^d,.  tp  th^ 
number  of  not  less  ^  than;  five  hundred  aad^notianon^  thaa.-two  thouf^d.jifqr 
provinoe  aeoording  to  its  eicie.  Thus,  the  eight:  rBando  provixMsei^  must  have 
fumiahed  a  forcb  of  fromifour  to  sixteen  thousand  men,'aU;  belonging  to, th^ 
aristocratic,  class.  These  formed  tfa6  nucleus  of  the  larmy.  They  were  ;8uople<- 
mented  by  52,800  men,  infantry  aadcavahy.^  <K)lleQted  fpm  thie  p;7ovinc^,0.1ong 
the  Eastern  6ea  (Tdkai)  and  the  Eastern' Mountains  (To$ikn))  so  that  the  total 
force  must  have  aggregated  ai:£ty  ibousand..!  Thercommand  in  chief  wa^  con* 
ferred  on  Ki  no  Kosami,  thirteenth  in  desoenb  from  the  r^now^^d  TakenouchLr 
no^ukune>  who  had  heen<i9eoond  in  cooimand  of  the  ]^uiitwara' Ta^g^x^wa 
expceditlon nine yearft previously;  A  SH'^ordwas-cofiiferredonil^inby  the Emp&rori 
and  he  received  authority  to  act  on  his  own  discretion  without  seeldjo^  instru^r 
tions  from  the  Throne. 

Meanwhile,  the  province  of  Mutsu  had  been  ordered  to  send  35,000  koku 
(175,000  bushels)  of  hulled  rice  to  Taga  Castle,  and  the  other  provinces  adjacent 
were  required  to  8tope^'23,000'ibafcu  (115^000  -bushels)  of  hoakiA  (ri<^  bpiled  and 
dried)  atotd  «alt  at  the  same  pla^e^  Thbi  tfoops,  wsere  to  be*  massed  at  Taga,  and 
all  the  provisions  and  miinitioto  wer4^  collected  these  by  April,  789^  Tbes^ 
figures  are  BUggestiveiof  the  light  in  which  the  Government  regarded  the  affair. 
Kosami  moved  out  of  Taga  at  the  appointed  time  and  pushed  north Wjard.  .  But 
with  every  •  forward  movemeiit  the  difiiculties  multiplied..  Snow  in  tho^e 
r^ons  lies  many  feet  deep  until  the  end  of  May,  and  the  tb^i^  enduing  biciug^ 
down  from  the  mountains  heavy  floods  \|^^ich  et^vert'thef  rivers  into  ra^gmg 
torrents  and  the  roads  into  quagEoires.  On  reaehiiiig  the  bank  of  the  Koroma 
River,  forty-»five  miles  north  of  Taga,  thei  ^^oop^  baited,  v  Their  ;d^y  provoked 
much  eensUr^  in  the  capital  where  the  climatiq  o^i^tibns  do  not  a{^3^r  to  lpiay§ 
been  fully  understood-  or  the  teansport  :difflcwltiea  apprecjts^ted.  Urged  by  the 
Court  to  push  oh  rapidly,  Kosami  resumed  hifl march  in  June;  failed  to  preserve 
efficient  comaiexioa  between  the  parts  of  hi3.army;  had, his. van  ambushed;  |led 
precipitMely  himself,  and  suffered  a  heavy,  defeat^  though  only  2500  oft  his  big 
army  had  come  into  action.  His  casualties  Were  2&,kiUed|  245  wounded,  and 
1036  drowned.  A  truce  was  effected  aud  the  f  Oiijccjs  withdrew  tp  Ta^a,  while,,  aa 
for  Kosami,  though  he  attemptedtQ  deceive  the  Court  by  a  bombastic  despatch, 
he  was  recalled  and  degraded  together  with  a^. the  senioi?  <;>fEiGers  of  his  aj*my« 

It  would  seem  a6  though  this  disaater  to  on?  comparatively  sma^l  section  of  a 
force  aggregating  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousainl  .meu  li^ed  not  have  finally  in- 
terrupted the  campaign,  especially  when  the  en^ipiy  consisted  of  semi-^clviU^^ 
aborigines.  The  Govermne^t  thought  differently j  however.  There  was  no 
idea  of  abandoning  the<  ^tru^le,  but  the;  prpgranune  for  its  renewal  assumed 
large  dimensions,  and  events  in  tjh^rjcapital  -^ere  not  propitious,  for  iinmediate 
action.  The  training  of  picked  isojdiers  coinmenoed  at  once,  and  the  provision 
of  arms  and  hoxaos..  Kosami 'sdisspomfirtiire, took  place  in  789,  and  during  the 
next  two  years  orders  were  issued  for  the  ^oanuf actur?  of  2000  suits  of  leather, 
armour  and  8000  of  iron  arm9ur ;  the  making  of  34,500  arms^  and  the  preparation 
of  1 10,000  bushel^  of  AosA.i'^  Totbecommand4n-chief  theEmperor  (Kwammu) 
appointed  Saka^iQryQ  no  Tamuramano,        ,  »  .. ,    >        ,r  t. 

Thk  selection  illustrates  a  conclusion  already  proved  by  the  annals,  namely^ 
that  racial  .prejudice  had  no  weight  in. ancient  Japan.  .For.  Tamuramarp  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  thatAchi  ]uo  Omi  who,  as.  j^l^oady  related,. crossed, frp^ 
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Cbma  during  the  Han  d3niasty  and  became  naturalized  in  Japan.  His  father, 
Karitamaro,  distinguished  himself  by  reporting  the  D0ky5  intrigue,  in  the  year 
770,  and  received  the  post  of  chieif  of  the  palace  guards,  in  which  corps  his  son, 
Tamuramaro,  thereafter  served.  Tradition  has  assigned  supernatural  capacities 
to  Tamuramaro,  and  certainly  in  respect  of  personal  prowess  no  less  than 
strategical  talent  he  was  highly  gifted.  In  June,  794,  he  invaded  Mutsu  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army  and,  by  a  series  of  rapidly  delivered  blows,  effectually 
crushed  the  aborigines,  taking  457  heads,  100  prisoners,  and  85  horses,  and 
destroying  the  strongholds  of  75  tribes.  Thereafter,  until  the  year  of  his  death 
(811),  he  effectually  held  in  check  the  spirit  of  revolt,  crushing  two  other  in* 
surrections  —  in  801  and  804  —  and  virtually  annihilating  the  insurgents.  He 
transferred  the  garrison  headquarters  from  Taga  to  Isawa,  where  he  erected  a 
castle,  organizing  a  body  of  four  thousand  militia  (tandenr-hei)  to  guard  it;  and 
in  the  following  year  (803),  he  built  the  castle  of  Shiba  at  a  point  still  further 
north. 

NATIONALITY  OF  THE  INSURGENTS 

Annals  of  historical  repute  are  confined  to  the  above  account.  There  is, 
however,  one  unexplained  feature,  which  reveals  itself  to  even  a  casual  reader. 
In  their  early  opposition  to  Yamato  aggression,  the  Yemishi  —  or  Ainu,  or 
Yezo,  by  whatever  name  they  be  called  —  displayed  no  fighting  qualities  that 
could  be  called  formidable.  Yet  now,  in  the  eighth  century,  they  suddenly  show 
themselves  men  of  such  prowess  that  the  task  of  subduing  them  taxes  the 
resources  of  the  Yamato  to  the  fullest.  Some  annalists  are  disposed  to  seek  an 
explanation  of  this  discreprajicy  in  climatic  and  topographical  difficulties. 
Kosami,  in  his  despatch  referring  to  the  Koromo-gawa  campaign,  explains  that 
12,440  men  had  to  be  constantly  employed  in  transporting  provisions  and  that 
the  quantity  carried  by  them  in  twenty-four  days  did  not  exceed  eleven  days' 
rations  for  the  troops.  The  hardship  of  campaigning  in  a  country  where  means 
of  communication  were  so  defective  is  easily  conjectured,  and  it  has  also  to  be 
noted  that  during  only  a  brief  period  in  summer  did  the  climate  of  Mutsu  permit 
taking  the  field.  But  these  conditions  existed  equally  in  the  eras  of  Yamato- 
dake  and  Hirafu.  Whatever  obstacles  they  presented  in  the  eighth  century 
must  have  been  equally  potent  in  the  second  and  in  the  seventh. 

Two  explanations  are  offered.  They  are  more  or  less  conjectural.  One  is 
that  the  Yemishi  of  Mutsu  were  led  by  chieftains  of  Yamato  origin,  men  who  had 
migrated  to  the  northeast  in  search  of  fortune  or  impelled  by  disaffection.  It 
seems  scarcely  credible,  however,  that  a  fact  so  special  would  have  eluded  histori- 
cal reference,  whereas  only  one  passing  allusion  is  made  to  it  and  that,  too,  in  a 
book  not  fully  credible.  The  other  explanation  is  that  the  Yemishi  were  in 
league  with  hordes  of  Tatars  who  had  crossed  from  the  mainland  of  Asia,  or 
travelled  south  by  the  islands  of  Saghalien  and  Yezo.  The  main  evidence  in 
support  of  this  theory  is  furnished  by  the  names  of  the  insurgent  leaders  — 
Akuro-5,  Akagashira,  and  Akahige.  Ideographists  point  out  that  the  character 
aku  is  frequently  pronounced  5,  and  with  that  reading  the  name  "Akuro-5" 
becomes  "  Oro-5,"  which  was  the  term  used  for  "  Russian."  As  for '  *  Akagashira  " 
and  "Akahige,"  they  frankly  signify  "red  bead"  and  "red  beard,"  common 
Japanese  names  for  foreigners.  In  a  shrine  at  Suzuka-yama  in  Ise,  to  which 
point  the  insurgents  pushed  southward  before  Tamuramaro  took  the  field,  there 
used  to  be  preserved  a  box,  obviously  of  foreign  construction,  said  to  have  been 
left  there  by  the  "  Eastern  Barbariaiffl ;"  and  in  the  Tsugani  district  of  the  modem 
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Mutsu  province,  relics  exist  of  an  extensive  fortress  presenting  features  not 
Japanese,  which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  Tatar  invaders. 
But  all  these  inferences  rest  on  little  more  than  hypothesis. 


RISE  OF  MILITARY  HOUSES 

What  is  certain,  however,  is-that  a  collateral  result  of  these  disturbances  was 
to  discredit  the  great  Court  nobles  —  the  Otomo,  the  Tachibana,  the  Ki,  and 
the  Fujiwara  —  as  leaders  of  armies,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  military 
houses  Qmke)  which  were  destined  to  become  feudal  rulers  of  Japan  in  after 
ages.  Ki  no  Hirozumi,  Ed  no  Kosami,  Otomo  Yakamochi,  Fujiwara  Umakai, 
and  Fujiwara  Tsugunawa  having  all  failed,  the  Court  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  representatives  of  a  Chinese  immigrant  family,  the  Saka-no-ye. 
By  those  who  trace  the  finger  of  fate  in  earthly  happenings,  it  has  been  called  a 
dispensation  that,  at  this  particular  juncture,  a  descendant  of  Achi  no  Omi  should 
have  been  a  warrior  with  a  height  of  six  feet  nine  inches,^  eyes  of  a  falcon,  a 
beard  like  plaited  gold-wire,  a  frown  that  terrified  wild  animals,  and  a  smile  that 
attracted  children.  For  such  is  the  traditional  description  of  Tamuramaro. 
Another  incidental  issue  of  the  situation  was  that  conspicuous  credit  for  fighting 
qualities  attached  to  the  troops  specially  organized  in  the  Bandd  (KwantO) 
provinces  with  the  sons  and  younger  brothers  of  local  officials.  These  became 
the  nucleus  of  a  mihtary  claas  which  ultimately  monopolized  the  profession  of 
arms. 

RELATIONS  WITH  KOREA 

During  the  eighth  century  relations  of  friendship  were  once  more  established 
with  Koma.  A  Manchurian  tribe,  migrating  from  the  valley  of  the  Sungali 
River  (then  called  the  Sumo),  settled  on  the  east  of  the  modem  province  of 
Shengking,  and  was  there  joined  by  a  remnant  of  the  Koma  subjects  after  the 
fall  of  the  latter  kingdom.  Ultimately  receiving  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the 
Tang  Court,  the  sovereign  of  the  colony  took  the  name  of  Tsuying,  King  of 
Pohai,  and  his  son,  Wu-i,  sent  an  envoy  to  Japan  in  727,  when  Shomu  was  on 
the  throne.  Where  the  embassy  embarked  there  is  no  record,  but,  being  blown 
out  of  their  course,  the  boats  finally  made  the  coast  of  Dewa,  where  several  of  the 
envoy's  suite  were  killed  by  the  Yemishi.  The  envoy  himself  reached  JNara 
safeljs  and,  representing  his  sovereign  as  the  successor  of  the  Koma  dynasty, 
was  hospitably  received,  the  usual  interchange  of  gifts  taking  place. 

Twenty-five  years  later  (752),  another  envoy  arrived.  The  Empress  Koken 
then  reigned  at  Nara,  and  her  ministers  insisted  that,  in  the  docmnent  presented 
by  the  ambassador,  Pohai  must  distinctly  occupy  towards  Japan  the  relation 
of  vassal  to  suzerain,  such  having  been  the  invariable  custom  observed  by  Kom^ 
in  former  times.  The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  met  by  substituting  the 
name  "Koma''  for  "Pohai,"  thus,  by  implication,  admitting  that  the  new 
kingdom  held  towards  Japan  the  same  status  as  that  formerly  held  by  Koma. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  her  subsequent  intercourse  with  the  Pohai  kingdom, 
intercourse  which,  though  exceedingly  fitful,  lasted  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half,  Japan  uniformly  insisted  upon  the  maintenance  of  that  attitude. 

[» The  height  recorded  is  five  feet  eight  inches,  but  as  that  would  be  a  normal  stature,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  ''greaf  {dai)  measure  is  referred  to  and  that  the  figures  indicate  six 
feet  nine  inches.] 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
THE  HEIAN  EPOCH 

THE  FIFTIETH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  KWAUUXS  (A.D.  782-806) 

Japanese  history  divides  itself  readily  into  epochs,  and  among  them  not  the 
least  sharply  defined  is  the  period  of  398  years  separating  the  transfer  of  the 
Imperial  palace  from  Nara  to  KySto  (794)  and  the  establishment  of  an  adminia- 
trative  capital  at  Kamakura  (1192).  It  ia  called  the  Heian  epoch,  the  term 
"Heiaii-j5"  (Castle  of  Peace)  having  been  given  to  KyCto  soon  ftfter  that  city 
became  the  residence  of  the  Mikado.  The  first  ruler  in  the  epoch  was  Kwammu. 
This  monarch,  as  already  shown,  was  specially  selected  by  his  father,  KCnin,  at 
the  instance  of  Fujiwara  Momokawa,  who  observed  in  the  young  prince  qualities 
essential  to  a  ruler  of  men.  Whether  Kwammu  'a  career  as  Knperor  reached 
the  full  standard  of  his  promise  as  prince,  historians  are  not  agreed. 

KCnm  receives  a  larger  meed  of  praise.  His  reforms  of  local  abuses  showed 
at  once  courage  and  zeal  But  he  did  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil,  nor  did  his 
son  Kwammu,  though  in  the  matter  of  intention  and  ardour  there  was  nothing 
to  choose  between  the  two  The  basic  trouble  was  arbitrary  and  unjust  oppres- 
sion of  the  lower  classes  by  the  upper.  These  latter,  probably  educated  in  part 
by  the  be  sj-stera,  which  tended  to  reduce  the  worker  vnt]f  his  hands  to  a  position 
of  marked  subservience,  had  learned  to  regard  their  own  hereditary  privileges 
as  practically  unlimited,  and  to  conclude  that  well  nigh  any  measure  of  forced 
labour  was  due  to  them  from  their  inferiors.  KOnin  could  not  correct  this 
conception,  and  neither  could  Kwammu.  Inde«d,  in  the  latter  'b  case,  the  Throne 
was  specially  disqualified  as  a  source  of  remonstrance,  for  the  sovereign  himself 
had  to  make  extravagant  demands  upon  the  working  classes  on  accoimt  of  the 
transfer  of  the  capital  from  Nara  to  KySto.  Thus,  although  Kwammu 's 
224 
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warnings  and' exhortations  were  earnest,  and  his  dismissals  and  degradations  of 
provincial  officials  frequent,  he  failed  to  achieve  anything  radical. 

.  TRANSFER  OF  THE  CAPITAL  TO  KYOTO 

The  reign  of  Kwammu  is  remarkable  for  two  things:  the  conquest  of  the 
eastern  Yemishi  by  Tamuramaro  and  the  transfer  of  the  capital  from  Nara  to 
Kyoto.  Nara  is  in  the  province  of  Yamato ;  Ky5to,  in  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Yamafehiro,*  and  the  two  places  lie  twenty  miles  apart  as  the  crow  flies.  It 
has  been  stated  that  to  change  the  site  of  the  capital  on  the  accession  of  a 
sovereign  was  a  common  custom  in  Japan  prior  to  the  eighth  century.  In  those 
early  days  the  term  "miyako"  though  used  in  the  sense  of  '* metropolis,*'  bore 
chiefly  the  meaning  "Imperial  residence,''  and  to  alter  its  locality  did  not 
originally  suggest  a  national  effort.  But  when  Kwammu  ascended  the  throne, 
Nara  had  been  the  capital  during  eight  reigns,  covering  a  period  of  seventy-five 
years,  and  had  grown  into  a  great  city,  a  ceiitre  alike  of  religion  and  of  trade. 
To  transfer  it  involved  a  correspondingly  signal  sacrifice.  What  was  Kwammu 's 
motive?  Some  have  conjectured  a  desire  to  shake  off  the  priestly  influences  which 
permeated  the  atmosphere  of  Nara;  others,  that  he  found  the  Yamato  city  too 
small  to  satisfy  his  ambitious  views  or  to  suit  the  quickly  developing  dimensions 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Probably  both  explanations  are  correct.  Looking 
back  only  a  few  years,  a  ruler  of  Kwammu 's  sagacity  must  have  appreciated 
that  religious  fanaticism,  as  practised  at  Nara,  threatened  to  overshadow  even 
the  Imperial  Court,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  foreign  creed  tended  to  under- 
mine the  Shinto  cult,  which  constituted  the  main  bulwark  of  the  Throne. 

We  shall  presently  see  how  this  latter  danger  was  averted  at  Kyoto,  and  it 
certainly  does  not  appear  extravagant  to  credit  Kwammu  with  having  promoted 
that  result.  At  all  events,  he  was  not  tempted  by  the  superior  advantages  of 
any  other  site  in  particular.  In  784,' when  he  adopted  the  resolve  to  found  a 
new  capital,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  place  by  sending  out  a  search 
party  under  his  most  trusted  minister,  Pujiwara  Tanetsugu.  The  choice  of 
Tanetsugu  fell,  not  upon  Ky5to,  but  upon  Nagaoka  in  the  same  province. 
There  was  no  hesitation.  The  EJmperor  trusted  Tanetsugu  implicitly  and 
apjKjinted  him  chief  commissioner  of  the  building,  which -was  commenced  at 
once,  a  decree  being  issued  that  all  taxes  fo^  the  year  should  be  paid  at  Nagaokd 
where  ako  forced  labourers  were  required  to  assemble  and  materials  were 
collected.  The  Records  state  that  the  area  of  the  site  for  the  new  palace  measured 
152  acres,  for  which  the  owners  received  compensation  amounting  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  £2580  ($12,550);  or  an  average  of  £17  (J82)  per  acre.  The  number  of 
people  employed  is  put  at  814,000^^  ^nd  the  fund  appropriated,  at  680,000 
sheaves  of  rice,  having  a  value  of  about  £40,800  ($200,000)  according  to  modern 
prices.  ', 

The  palace  was  n^ver  finished.  While  it  was  still  uncompleted,  the  Emperor 
took  up  his  abode  there,  in  the  fall  of  784,  and  efforts  to  hasten  the  work  were 
redoubled.  But  a  shocking  incident  occurred.  The  Crown  Prince,  Sagara, 
procured  the  elevation  of  a  member  of  the  Saeki  family  to  the  high  post  of  State 
councillor  {sangi),  and  having  been  impeached  for  this  unprecedented  act  by 

f*  Pi^viously  to  becoming  the  metropolitan  province,  Yanjashiro  was  written  With  ideo- 
graphs  signifying  "  bebind  the  mountain  "  {yarna  no  itshirQyi  but  these  were  lif  terwards  changed 
to  "mountain  castle"  (yafnashiro).] 

p  This  does  not  mean  that  314,000  persons  were  employed  simultaneously,  but  only  that 
the  number  of  workmen  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  of  work  equalled  814^000.] 
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Fujiwara  Taaetsugu,  was  deprived  of  bis  title  to  the  throDe.  Sb<Hiiy  after- 
wards, the  Emperor  repaired  to  Nara,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  Court  from 
Nagaoka,  Prince  Sagara  compassed  the  assassination  of  Tanetsugu.  Kwammu 
exacted  stem  vengeance  for  his  favourite  minister.  He  disgraced  the  prince 
and  sent  him  into  exile  in  the  island  of  Awaji,  which  place  be  did  not  reach  alive, 
sa  was  perhaps  deigned. 

These  occurrences  moved  the  Smperor  eo  profoundly  that  Naga(^  becama 
intolerable  to  him.  Gradually  the  work  of  building  was  abandoned,  and,  in 
792,  a  new  ate  was  selected  by  Wake  no  Kiyomaro  at  Uda  in  the  same  province. 
So  many  attractious  were  claimed  for  this  village  that  fwlure  to  choose  it 
originally  becomes  difiGcult  to  understand.  Imperial  decrees  eulogized  its  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  and  people  recalled  a  prediction  uttered  170  years  previously 


by  Prince  Shotoku  that  the  place  would  ultimately  be  selected  for  the  perpetual 
capital  of  the  empire.  The  Tang  metropolis,  Changan,  was  taken  for  model. 
Commenced  in  April,  794,  the  new  metropolis  was  finished  in  December,  805. 
The  city  was  laid  out  with  mathematical  exactness  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle, 
nearly  three  and  one-half  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and  about  three  miles 
wide,  from  east  to  west.  In  each  direction  were  nine  principal  thorou^are^ 
those  running  east  and  west  crossing  the  north  and  south  streets  at  ri^t  angles. 
The  east  and  west  streets  were  numbered  from  1  to  9,  and,  although  the  r^u- 
larity  of  structure  and  plan  of  the  city  has  been  altered  by  fire  and  other  causes 
in  eleven  hundred  years,  tracesof  this  early  system  of  nomenclature  are  still  found 
in  the  streets  of  Kyoto.'  Kuiming  north  from  the  centre  of  the  south  side  was  a 
great  avenue,  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  wide,  which  divided  the  city  into 
two  parts,  the  eastern,  called  "the  left  metropolis"  (later  TokyS,  "eastern 
capital^'),  and  "the  right  metropolis"  (or  Saikyo,  "western  ciy)ital"), —  the 
left,  as  always  in  Japan,  having  precedence  over  the  right,  and  the  direction 
being  taken  not  from  the  southern  entrance  gate  but  from  the  Imperial  palace, 
to  which  tliis  great  avenue  led  and  which  was  on  the  northern  Umitsof  the  city  and, 

pThe  Kyoto  of  to-day  is  only  a  ronnaat  of  the  ancient  city;  it  was  almoet  wliolly  d»- 
■titled  by  fire  in  the  Onin  wu  of  1467.J 
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M  the  reader  -will  see,  at  tbe  very  centre  of  the  north  wall.  Oronped  around  the 
palace  ven  govemtaient  biuldlngs  of  iht  differrat  adminiBtratiTe  departments 
and  assembly  and  audience  halls. 

The  mahi  streets,  'which  have  lUready  been  mmtioned  as  connecting  the  gates 
in  opposite  walls,  varied  in  width  from  80  feet  to  170  feet.  They  divided  the 
city  into  nine  districts,  all  of  the  same  area  except  the  ones  immediately  east 
of  tbe  palace.  The  subdivisions  were  as  formal  and  precise.  Each  of  the  nine 
districts  contained  four  divisions.  Each  division  was  made  up  of  four  streets. 
A  street  was  made  up  of  four  rows,  each  row  contuning  eight  "house-units." 
The  house-unit  was  50  by  100  feet.  The  main  streets  in  either  direction  were 
crossed  at  regular  intervals  by  lanes  or  minor  streets,  all  meetii^  at  right 
aisles. 

The  Imperial  citadel  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  city  was  4600  feet 
long  (from  north  to  south)  and  3840  feet  wide,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  fence 
roofed  with  tiles  and  pierced  with  three  gates  on  either  side.  The  palace  was 
roofed  with  green  tiles  of  ChineSe  manufacture  and  a  few  private  dwellings  had 
roofs  made  (rf  date-coloured  tiles,  but  most  of  them  were  sbii^ed.  In  the 
earlier  period,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  tiles  were  used  almost  exclusively  for 
temple  PoOfs.  The  architecture  of  the  new  city  was  in  general  very  simple  and 
unpretentious.  The  old  canons  of  Shinto  temple  architecture  had  some  in- 
fluence even  in  this  city  built  on  a  Chinese  model.  Wbatever  display  or  orna- 
ment there  was,  appeared  not  on  the  exterior  but  in  inner  rooms,  especially 
those  giving  on  inner  court  yards.  That  these  resources  were  severely  taxed, 
however,  cannot  be  doubted,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  campaign 
against  the  Yemishi  fras  tdmultaneously  conducted.  History  relates  that 
three-fifths  of  ^e  national  rerrenues  were  appropriated  for  the  building. 

INTERCOURSE  WITH  CHINA  AND  BUDDHIST  PROPAGANDISM 

Tlie  fact  that  the  metropolis  at  Changan  was  taken  for  model  in  building 
Kyoto  prepares  us  to  find  that  intercourse  with  the  Middle  Kingdom  was 
frequent  and  intimate.  But  al- 
though China  .under  the  Tang 
dynasty  in  tbe  ninth  century  pre- 
sented many  indusb'ial,  artistU,  and 
sOeisl  features  of  an  inspini^  and 
attractive  nature,  her  administra- 
tive  methods  had  b^un  to  fall  into 
disorder,  which  discredited  them 
in  Japanese  eyes.  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  although  renowned  rel^;- 
lonistB  went  from  Japan  during  the 
reign  of  Kwanmiu  and  familiarized 
thenuelves  thoroughly  with  the 
Tao^:  eivilUation,  they  did  not,  on 
their  return,  attempt  to  populstrise 

the  political  system  of  China,  but    p„^  s*.rao.  A^™«n  ki.ow»  *.  d,™to  d^um 
praised  only  her  art,  her  literature, 
and  certain  forms  and  conceptions  of  Buddhism  which  they  found  at  Changan. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  religionists  were  SaichC  and  KQkai  —  immortal- 
ized under  their  posthumous  names  of  DengyO  Daishi  and  Kobe  Daiehi,  respect- 
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ively.  ThQ  former  went  to  Changaii  in  tlie  traiB  of  the  ambasBadot,  Sugawun 
Kiyokimi,  in  802,  and  the  latter  acoompaDied  Fiijivara  KuAuaomaro,  two  years 
later.  SaichO  was  specially  sent  to  China  by  hia  sovereign  to  stydy  Buddhism, 
in  order  that,  on  his  return,  he  might  beeune  lord-abbot  of  a  monastery  which 
his  Majesty  had  caused  to  be  built  on  Hi&4ip-yama' — aubseqoently  known  bb 
Hiei'zan  —  a  bill  on  the  northeast  of  the  new  {lalace  in  KyOto.  A  Japanese 
superstition  regarded  the  northeast  as  the  "Demon's  Gate,"  where  a  barrier 
must  be  erected  against  the  ingress  of  evil  influences.  SaichO  alao  brought 
from  China  many  religious  books. 

Down  to  that  time  the  Buddhist  doctrine  preached  in  Japan  had  been  of  a 
very  dispinting  nature.     It  taught  that  salvtition  could  not  be  reached  except 
by  efforts  continued  through  three  immeasurable  periods  of  time.     But  Saich5 
acquired  a  new  doctrine  in  China.     From  ii»  mmiaStfiry  of  Tientai-  (Japanese, 
Tendai)  he  carried  back  to  Hiei-zan.a  creed  fouitded  on  the  "Lot^^  of  the  Good 
Law"  —  a  creed  that  salvation  is  at  once  attainable  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
,Buddha  nature,  and  that  such 
knowledge  may  be  acquired  by 
meditation  and  wisdooL     That 
was  the  basic  conception,  but  it 
'  tinderwent  some  modification  at 
Japanese  hands.    It  became  "a 
.  system  of  Japanese  eclecticism, 
.:  fitting  the  disciplinary  and  medi- 

tative methods  of  tbe   Chinese 
sage  to  the  preexisting  founda^ 
tions  bf  earlier  secte."'    This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  details  of 
religious  doctrine,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tendm  belief  has 
historical  importance.      In  the 
first  place,  it  illustratss  a  fact 
Pkiuit  koui,  ArriBWAu.  Known  ib  hsbo  Dauhi       which  may  be  read  between  the 
lines    of    all    Japanese    annals, 
namely,  that  the  Japanese  are  never  blind  borrowers  from  foreign  systems: 
their  habit  is  "to  adapt  whatthey  borrow  so  as  to  fit  it  to  what  they  possess." 
In  the  second  place,  the  Tetidai  system  became  the  parent  of  nearly  all  the 
great  sects  subsequently  bom  in  Japan.     In  the  third  ptftoe,  the  Bnddhas  of 
Contemplation,  by  whose  aid  the  meditation  of  absolute  truth   is  rendered 
possible/  suggested  the  idea  that  they  had  frequently  been  incamated  for  the 
welfare  of  mfmkind,  and  from  that  theory  it  was  but  a  short  step  to  -the  con- 
viction that  "tho  ancient  gods  whom  the  Japanese  worshipped  are  but  mani>- 
festations  of  thc'se  same  mystical  beings,  and  that  the  Buddhist  faith  bad 
come,  not  to  destroy  the  native  Shinto.,  but  to  embody  it  into  a  higher  and  more 
universal  system.    From  that  moment  the  triumph  of  Buddhi^n  was  secured,"* 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  visit  of  Saicho  (DengyS  Daishi)  to  China  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  cpntury  and  the  introduction  of  the  Tendai  creed  into  Japan 
constitute  landmarks  in  Japanese  history.* 

['  Developtnml* tf  if apaneat Buddlnanifby  the Bxv.  A. lAoyd: M.  A.i 

P  The  doctrinea  thai  the  Skinld  dejt ics  were  incarnations  of  the  Buddhaa  of  Contemplation 
(phyani)  had  already  been  enunciated  by  Gvo(;J  but  its  general  acceptance  dates  from  the 
■oaiyB  of  Dengya  Daiahi.  ■  The  doctrine  was  call^  konebi-iuUkaiM.]  ' 
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KOb5  hAISHt 


Gont€«nporary  with;Bnid  even  greater  in  the.ey«a  of  bia  countrymen  tiiao 
Pengyfi  Daitki,  was  KobO  Dauhi  (kuowa  hs  Kukai  during  lii»  lifetime).   He,  too, 
visited  China  asa  atadeait  of  Buddllism,  «epeciaJIy  to  leoni  the  interpretation  of 
a  Sulra  wltich  had  fallen  ioto  bis  handa  in  Japan,  and  on  his  return  he  foundei} 
the  system  of  the  True  Word  {Skitigon},  which  has  been  practically  identified 
with'the  Gnosticiam  of  early  Christian  days.     KobO  Daiaki  ^  the  most  fai^ioua 
of  allJapsneseBuddhtst  t«ach~ 
er&;  famous  alike  as  a  eaint, 
as  an  artist,  and  as  a  calH- 
graphist.     His    influence    on 
the  intellectual  history  of  his 
country  was  marked,  for  he 
not  only  founded  a  religious 
system  which  to  this  day  has 
Smultitudeof  djsei|^es,  but  he 
is  also  said  to  have  invented,  ' 
or  at  any  rate  to  have  mat*- 
riaUy  improved,  theJf^»ane8e 
syllabary  (hira^ana):- 

■THE  aUBSBBVlENCE  OP    : 
SRINTG 

That  the  disciples  of  the 
Shinto  cult  so  readily  endorsed 
a  doctrine  which  relegated 
their  creed  to  a  subordinate : 
place  has  suggested  vaciotis  ' 
explanations,  but  thesim^eet  - 
is  the  most  convmcmgj  nune-> 
ly,  t^t  SkintO  poBsessed  ^no 
intrinsic  power  to  assert  itself 
in  the  presence  of  a  reli^n. 
like  Buddhism.  At  no  period 
has  Bhin^ :  produced  »  givat : 
propagandist.  No  Japanese 
sovereign  ever  thought  of  ex- 
changing the>  tumultuous)  Me  Oti7inr4H  (KObO  DaUla'i  Sann)  aT  Mr '  KOiuih 
of  the  Throne  for  the  quifet  of  i  1 

a  Skints  shrine,  nor  did  iSTimfd  ever  Jjecome- a' vehicle'  for  the  transmission  of 
useful  knowledge,"  i  i  .      ■,  ■  <: 

With  buddhism,  the  record  is  very  differebt.  Many  of  its  followers  were 
inspired  by  the  prospect  of  using  it  asa  ^epping-stone  to  pteferm^t^  rathei* 
than  BS  a  route  to  Nirvima.  Official  posts  bein^g  practicadly  mondpolized  by  t^e 
aristocratic  classes,  those  bom  in  h>wiierfamitie3foundlitUe  opportunity  to  will 
honour  and  emoluments,  But  by  embracing  a  religious  career,  a  man  might 
aspire  to  become  an  abbot  or  even  a  tutor  to  a  prince  or  sovereign.  Thus, 
learned  and  clever  youtlis  flocked  to  the  portals  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
Emperoe  Sa^  is  said  to  have. lamented  tkatnthe  Court: nobility  possessed'' few 
great  aud  able  m$n,  wheiea3  thfi. cloisters  abounded^  them.    On  the  (>tber 
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hand,  it  has  been  observed  with  much  reason  that  as  troublers  of  the  people  the 
Buddhist  priests  were  not  far  behind  the  provincial  governors.  In  fact,  it  fared 
with  Buddhism  as  it  commonly  fares  with  all  human  institutions  —  success 
begot  abuses.  The  example  of  DokyO  exercised  a  demoralizing  influence.  The 
tonsure  became  a  means  of  escaping  official  exactions  in  the  shape  of  taxes  or 
forced  labour,  and  the  building  of  temples  a  device  to  acquire  property  and 
wealth  as  well  as  to  evade  fiscal  burdens.  Sometimes  the  Buddhist  priests  lent 
themselves  to  the  deception  of  becoming  nominal  owners  of  large  estates  in  order 
to  enable  the  real  owners  to  escape  taxation.  Buddhism  in  Japan  ultimately 
became  a  great  militant  power^  ready  at  all  times  to  appeal  to  force. 

THE  FIFTY-FIRST  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  HEIJ5  (A.D.  806-809) 

Heijo,  the  fifty-first  sovereign,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Kwanunu.  The  latter, 
warned  by  the  distress  that  his  own  great  expenditures  on  account  of  the  new 
capital  had  produced,  and  fully  sensible  of  the  abuses  practised  by  the  provincial 
officials,  urged  upon  the  Crown  Prince  the  imperative  necessity  of  retrenchment, 
and  Heij5,  on  ascending  the  throne,  showed  much  resolution  in  discharging 
superfluous  officials,  curtailing  all  unneeded  outlays,  and  simplifying  administra^ 
tive  procedure.  But  physical  weakness  —  he  was  a  confirmed  invalid — .and 
the  influence  of  an  ambitious  woman  wrecked  his  career.  While  still  Crown 
Prince,  he  fixed  his  affections  On  Kusu,  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Tanetsugu,  who 
had  been  assassinated  by  Prijice  Sagara  during  Kwammu^s  reign^  and  when 
Heijo  ascended  the  throne,  this  lady's  influence  made  itself  felt  within  and 
without  the  palace,  while  her  brother,  Nakanari,  a  haughty,  headstrong  man, 
trading  on  his  relationship  to  her,  usurped  almost  Imperial  authority* 

Heijo 's  ill-health,  however,  compelled  him  to  abdicate  after  a  reign  of  only 
three  years.  He  retired  to  the  old  palace  at  Nara,  entrusting  the  sceptre  to  his 
brother,  Saga.  This  step  was  profoundly  disappointing  to  Kusu  and  her  brother. 
The  former  aimed  at  becoming  Empress  —  she  possessed  only  the  title  of  consort 
—  and  Fujiwara  Nakanari  looked  for  the  post  of  pnme  minister.  They  persuad- 
ed the  ex-Emperor  to  intimate  a  desire  of  reascending  the  throne.  Saga  acquiesced 
and  would  have  handed  over  the  sceptre,  but  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Heijd's 
conscientious  scruples,  or  his  prudence,  caused  a  delay,  whereupon  Kusu  and 
her  brother,  becoming  desperate,  publicly  proclaimed  that  Heijo  wished  to 
transfer  the  capital  to  Nara.  Before  they  could  oonsummate  this  programmev 
however.  Saga  secured  the  assistance  of  Tamuramaro,  famous  as  the  conqueror 
of  the  Yemishi^  and  by  his  aid  Fujiwara  Nakanari  was  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  the  lady  Kusu  being  deprived  of  her  rank  as  consort  and  condemned  to 
be  banished  from  Court.  Heijo  might  have  bowed  to  Nakanari 's.  fate,  but 
Kusu's  sentence  of  degradation  and  exile  ov^axed  his  patience.  He  raised 
an  army  and  attempted  to  move  to  the  eastern  provinces.  In  Mino,  his  route 
was  intercepted  by  a  force  under  Tamuramaro,  and  the  ex-Emperor's  troops 
being  shattered,  no  recourse  offered  except  to  retreat  to  Nara.  Then  the  J^ 
(Heij5)  took  the  tonsure,  and  his  consort  Kusu  committed  suicide.  Those  who 
had  rallied  to  the  ex-Emperor  ^s  standard  wei^  banisbed. 


THE  FIRST  JAPANESE  THAT  ENTERED  INDU 

When  Heij5  ceded  the  throne  to  Saga,  the  former 's  son,  Takaoka,  was 
nominated  Crown  Prince,  though  Saga  had  sons  of  his  own.    Evidently  that  step 
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taken  for  (he  purpoae  of  aveiiaxigpracisdiy  SQohinoideiitsas  l^ose  subsequent- 
ly precipitated  by  the  ooBspiraoy  to  restore  iieijd.  Therefore  on  the  day  follow- 
ing Heijo  's  adoption  of  the  tonsure,  Takaoka^  was  depriyed  of  h|s  rank.^  Enter- 
ing the  priesthood,  be  called  himself  Sbinnyo,  retired  tp  Higashi-dera  and 
studied  the  doctrine  of  the  True  Word  (Shingon),  In  836>  he  proceeded 
to  China  to  prosecute  his  religious  researches,  and  ultimately  made  his  way  to 
India  (in  his  eighty-first  year),  where  he  was  killed  by  a  tiger  in,  the  district  now 
known  sa  the  Laos  States  of  Siam.  This  prince  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
Japanese  that  travelled,  to  India.  His  father,  the  ex-Empi^or  Heijo,  w^s  a 
student  of  the  same  Buddhist  doctrine  {Shingon)  and  received  instruction  in  it 

from  Kukai.    Heijd  died  in  824,  at  the  age  of  fifty^one. 

■ 

•  ■  ■    t       . 

TH£  FIFTY-SECOND  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  SAGA  (A.D.  8ip-S23) 

It  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  ninth  century  that  three  brothers 
occupied  the  throne  in  succession,  HeijQ,  Saga,  and  Juima.  Heij6's  abdication- 
was  certainly  due  in  part  to  weak  health,  but  his  subsequent  career  proves  that 
this  reason  was  not  imperative.  Saga,  after  a  most  useful  reign  of  thirteen  years, 
stepped  dowii  frankly  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother.  Th^re  is  no  valid  reason 
to  endorse  the  view  of  some  historians  that  these  acts  of  self-eflFacement  were 
inspired  by  an  indolent  distaste  for  the  Cares  of  kingship.  Neither  HeijQ  nor 
Saga  shrank  from  duty  in  any  form.  During  his  brief  tenure  of  power  the  former 
unflinchingly  effected  reforms  of  the  most  distasteful  kind,  as  the  dismissal  of 
superfluous  oflScials  and  the  curtailing  of  expenses;  and  the  latter 's  reign  was 
distinguished  by  much  useful  legislation  and  organization.  HeijS's  abdication 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  genuine  solicitude  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and 
Saga's  to  a  sense  of  reluctance  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity.  Reciprocity  of 
moral  obligation  (gin)  has  been  a  canon  of  Japanese  conduct  in  all  ages. 

^     ;^ANGI  AND  KUHANDO         '  •  '  * 

One  of  the  {earliest  acts  pf  Saga's  reign  was  to  establish  the  office  of  Court 
councillor  {sangi)  definitely  and  to  determine  the  number  of  these  oflScials  at 
eight.  The  post  of  mngi  had  been  instituted  more  than  a  century  previously, 
but  its  occupants  had  neither  fixed  function,  rank,  nor  number:  they  merely  gave 
fortuitous  advice  about  political  affairs.  Another  office,  dating  from  the  same 
time  (810),  was  that  of  kurandp  (called  also  kv/rodo).  This  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  a  product  of  the  political  situation.  At  the  palace  of  the  retired  Emperor 
in  Nara  —  the  InchUj  as  it  was  called  —  the  ambitious  Fujiwara  Nakanari  and 
the  Imperial  consort,  Kusu,  were  arrogating  a  large  share  of  administrative  and 
judicial  business,  and  were  flagrantly  abusing  their  usurped  authority.  Saga 
did  not  know  whomi  to  trust.  He  feared  that  the  council  of  State  {Dajo-kwan) 
might  include  some  traitors  to  his  cause,  and  he  therefore  instituted  a  special 
office  to  be  the  depository  of  all  secret  documents,  to  adjudicate  isuits  at  law,  to 
promulgate  Imperial  rescripts  and  decrees,  to  act  as  a  kind  of  palace  cabinet, 
and  to  have  charge  of  all  supplies  for  the  Court.  Ultinaately  this  last  function 
became  the  most  important  of  the  kurando's  duties.  ' 

KBBIISffI  AND  TSUIH08HI 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  Datho  legislators,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century,  having  enacted  a  code  {ryo)  and  a  penal  law  (ritew),  supple- 

p-  His  family  was  struck  off  the  roll  of  princes  and  given  the  t^'i  of  Ariwara  Asoixu.J 
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n^nt^d  thes^  mMi  a  body  of  officiaV  rutes  (fci^AA^ti)  and  ^op^f^eti'^e  vesalaDioaff 
(^ikiy!  The  necessity  of  revi^nj^  tliese  rules  aad  regalatione  "^asftppTeciftted 
by  the  Emperor  Kwammu,  but  he  did  not  live  to  witnesfe  the  ^otnpletioQ*  of  the 
work,  which  he  had  ehtrueted  to  the  ^-daijiUy  Fujiwara*  Uchimaro,  and  others. 
The  task  was  therefore  re-approsfeched  by  a  eoiiinittfeeof  "wfaich  thB'dainagany 
Fujiwara  FuyutsUgu,  was  presidtot,  under  orders' frOm^4fe  Emperor  Saga.  Ten 
volumes  of  the  rules  and  forty  of  the  regulations  were  ii^sued  in. 819 j  the  former 
being  a  collection  of  all  rescripts  and  decrees  issued  since  the  first  year  of  Daih5 
(701),  and  the  latter  a  synopsis  of  instructions  given  By  vairious  high  officials 
and  proved  by  practice  since  the  sattie  date.  Here>  then,  was  a  suflSiciefatiy 
precise  and  comprehensive  body  of  administrative  guides.  Rut  men  competent 
to  utilize  them  were  not  readily  forthcoming.  The  provincial  governors  and 
even  the  metropolitan  officials,  chosen  from  among  men  whose  qualifications 
were  .generally  limited  to  literary  ability  or  aristocratic  ^  influence,  showed  them- 
selves incapable  of  dealing  with  the  lawless  conditions  existing  in  their  districts. 

This  state  of  affairs  Uad  been  noticeably  ever  sijace  the  reign  of  Shomu  (724- 
749),  but  not  until  the  time  of  Saga  was  a  remedy  devised.'  It  took  the  form  of 
organizing  a  body  pf  men  called  kebiishi,  uppn^  yrjiom  devolved  the  duty  of 
pursuing  and  arresting  Jawbreakers.  At  first  thig  measure  was  op  a  small  scale 
and  of  a  tentative  character.  But  its  results  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the 
system  was  extended  from  the  qapital  to  the  provinces,  and,  in  830,  a  Kebiishir 
cAo  (Board  of  Kebiishi)  was  duly  formt^d,  the  niujaber  and.duties  of  its  staff  being 
definitely  fixed  four  years  later.  The  importance  attaching  to  the  post  of  chief 
of  this  board  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  only  the  emon  no  Kami  or  the  hydye 
no.Kami^  vfSi^s  e^gible  originally^  the  bvshi  (military  men)  in  the  hereditary 
service  of  these  hjgji  dignitaries*  being  entrust^ed  —  ui^der  the  name  ol  tsuiho^ 
ski  —  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  th^  law  against  all  violators.  Ultinaaiely  the 
judicial  functions  hitherto  discharged  by  the  Efu  (Guard  Office),  thie  Danjo-dai 
(Police  Board)  and  the  Gyohprsh^  {Department  of  Justice)  were  all  transferred 
to  the  Kebiishi-chOf  and  the  latter  *s  orders  ranked  next  to  Imperial  decrees. 

^hese  kebiishi  Si.nd  tsuiho-shi  hkve  Historical  importance.  They  i^epresent 
the' unequivocal  beginning  of  the  military  class  which  was  destined  ultimately 
to  impose  its  sway  over  the  whole  Of  Japan.  Their  institution  was  also  a  distinct 
step  towards  transferring  the  c6nduct  of  affairs,  both  militaiy  and  civil,  fi-otn  the 
direct  control  of  the  sovereign  to  the  hands  Of  officialdom.  'The  Emperor *s 
power  now  began  to  cease  to  be  initiative  and  to  be  limited  to  sanction  or  v^to. 
The  Kurando^okoro  was  the  precursor  of  the  kwampaku;  th6  Kehiishi-chd, 
of  the  so-tsuihoshi.   . 

FUJIWARA  FUYUTSUGU 

Fujiwara  Fuyutsugu,  who,  as  mentioned  abOjv^e,  took  such  an  importatit  part 
in  the  legislation  of  his'^ra,  may  be  adduced  as  illustrating  the  error  of  the  too 
common  assertion  that  because  the  Fujiwara  nobles  abused  their  opportunities 
in  the  later  centuries  of. the  Heiaa  epocli,  the  gredt  family's  services  to  its 
country  were  small,  t'ujiwara  Fiiyuisugu  was  at  btice  a  statesman,  a  legislator, 
an  historian,  and  a  soldier.    Serving  the  State  loyally  arid  assiduotisly,  he 

p  Three  corps  of  military  guarde  formed  pnxt/Qf  the  organisation.  The  senior  corps  were 
the  Imperial  guards  (konoe) :  then  came  the  military  guards  {hydye)  and  then  the  gate-guards 
{ifemof^.  Each  was  divided  into  two  battalions;  A  battBlion  of  the  Left  and,  a  battalion  of  the 
Eight.  .Then  there  were  the  *a-Aa«y6.and  the  Urkanyej  the  sa-hyoye  and  the  w-Aj/^i^,  the 
m-yemon  and  the  u-^emon.  These  six  of&ces  were  known  as  Toku-yefU\  and  the  oflScer  in  chief 
command  ol  each  corps  was  a  A^dmi.]-.  i 
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reached  the  rank  of  fiist  jnuiiater  .(sa-dsriin)  though  he  dwd  nt  the  early  age  of 
fifty-two,  and  it  U  beyond  question  that  to  hia  ability  must  be  attributed  a  large 
measure  of  the  Success  achieved  by  his  Imperial  master,  Saga.  The  story  of  his 
fHVatelifemay  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  established  and  richly  endowed 
&n  asylum  for  the  relief  of  his  indigent  relatives;  a  college  (the  Kwangaktt-in) 
for  the  education  of  Fujiwara  youths,  and  an  uji-tera  {Nanyen-dS)  at  Nara  foi' 
soliciting  heaven 's  blessing  on  all  that  bore  his  name, 

THE  JAPANESE  PEEKAQB 

An  interesting  episode  of  Saga's  reign  was  the  compilation  of  a  record  of  alt 
the  uji  (family  names).  Originally  the  right  to  use  a  family  name  had  been 
gn^rded  as  carefully  as  is  a  title  of  nobility  in  Europe.  The  uji  Was,  in  truth,  a 
hereditary  title.  Bilt,  as  has  been  occasionally  noted  in  these  pages,  an  lyilwas 
from  time  to  time  bestowed  ori  families  of  aliens,  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
confusion, gradually  arose.  From  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  efforts  to 
compile  a  trustworthy  record  were  made,  and  in  Kwammu  's  reign  a  genealogical 
bureau  {kankei-jo)  was  actually  organized,  its  labours  resulting  in  a  catalogue  of 


HtO-no-ua  Rooii  iH  Tni  KoHa*M  or  D^iroKU-n,  i.i  KjOto 

titles  (aeishi  mohuroku).  This  proved  defective,  however,  aa  did  a  subsequent 
effort  in  HeijO's  time.  Finally,  the  Emperor  Saga  entrusted  the  task  to  Prince 
Mamta,  who,  with  a  large  staff  of  assistants,  laboured  for  ten  years,  and,  in  814, 
produced  the  Seishi-^oku  (Record  of  Uji)-m  thirty  volumes.  Though  not  ab- 
solutely exhaustive,  this  great  woirk  rtmiained  a  elaauc  down  to  modem  times. 
It  divided  into  three  classes  the  whole  body  of  vji — 1182  —  enrolled  in  its 
pages:  namely,  Kioobetsu,  or  those  of  Imperial  lineage;  Shimbetsu,  or  those 
descended  from  the  Kami,  and  Bambetsu,  or  those  of  alien  origin  (Chinese  or 
Korean).  A  few  who  could  not  be  clearly  traced  were  placed  in  a  "miscellaneous 
list."  This  paragraph  of  history  suggests  the  quality  of  Japanese  civilization  in 
the  ninth  century. 
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THE  FIFTY-THIRD  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  JUNNA  (A.D.  824-883) 

Junna  was  Kwammu  's  third  son.  He  ascended  the  throne  on  the  abdicatioii 
of  his  elder  brother,  Saga,  and  he  himself  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  latter 's  son, 
Nimmyo,  nine  years  later.  Junna 's  reign  is  not  remarkable  for  any  achieve-, 
ment.  No  special  legislation  was  inaugurated  nor  any  canj^psu^  agaix^t  ^b^s^ 
undertaken.  The  three  brothers,  Heijo,  Saga,  and  Junna,  may  be,  said  tp  hay^ 
devoted  paramount  attention  to  the  study  of  Chinese  literature.  History  re- 
fuses, however,  to  connect  this  industry  with  a  desire  for  ethical  instruction. 
Their  efforts  are  said  to  have  been  limited  to  the  tracing  of  ideographs  and  the 
eomposition  of  verselets.  A  perfectly  formed  ideograph  possesses  in  Japajaese 
eyes  many  of  the  qualities  that  commend  a  pictorial  masterpiece  to  Western 
appreciation.  Saga  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  reckoned  among  the 
''Three  Penmen"  of  his  era,^  and  he  carried  his  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  require 
that  all  the  scions  of  the  aristocracy  should  be  instructed  in  the  Chinese  ckussics. 
Junna  had  less  ability,  but  his  admiration  was  not  less  profound  for, a  fine 
specimen  of  script  or  a  deftly  turned  couplet.  It  is,  nevertheless,  difficult  to 
believe  that  these  enthusiasts  confined  themselves  to  the  superfici^^lities  of 
Chinese  learning.  The  illustrations  of  altruism  which  they  furnished  by  abdicat- 
ing in  one  another's  favour  may  well  have  been  inspired  by  perusing  the  writings 
of  Confucius.*  However  that  may  be,  the  reign  of  Junna,  though  not  sub- 
jectively distinguished,  forms  a  landmark  in  Japanese  history  as  the  period  which 
closed  the  independent  exercise  of  sovereign  authority.  When  Junna  laid  down 
the  sceptre,  it  may  be  said,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  Fujiwara. 

FThe  other  two  were  Kobo  Daishiy  and  Tachibana  Hayanari.] 
Vide  the  remarks  of  the  Chinese  sage  on  Tai-pei»  Chou-kung,  Wen-wang,  and  Wu- 
wang.] 


"Sbaxubachi,*'  Flotkb  Madb  or  Kaiibcx) 


■  OT  NisBi  Bona 


CHAPTER  XIX 
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The  54th  Sovereign,  NimniyO. , 
"    """  "         Montoku, 


Seiwa "  86»-S7«   . 

Y6zei ...v.; "  877-884 

K5k6, "  885-887 

■  Uda. : "  SSS-SeT- 


BEGINNING  OP  FUJIWARA  SUPREMACY 

Thb  erreuts  that  now  oecurred  require  to  be  prefaced  by  a  table; 

IBag» — Kimmya  (m.  Jun,      l 
.       ;daugl>terQtF4iiware     Prince  MichiyMu 
.  Fuyutsugu) ,  J  (Emperor  MoDtoku) 

In  the  .year  834,  Juiuaa  abdicat<ed  in  favour  of  hie  elder  brother  Saga'e 
second  eon,  -who  is  (cnown  in  history  as  Ecaperof  NimmyO.  The-latter  wab 
married  to  Jun,  daughter  of. FujiwaraFuyutsi^u,  and  had  a  son,  Prince  Mlchi- 
yaeu.  But,  in  consideralion.of  the  fact  that  Junna  had  handed^over  the  sceptre 
to  Nimmyoi  Ntininyo,  in  turn,  Set  aside  tha  claim  of  his  own  son,  Michiyaau, 
and  conferred  thedigoity  of  Prince  Imperial  .on  Prince  Tsuneaada,  Junna 'a  son. 
A  double  debt  of  gratitude  was  thus  paid,  few  Tsunesada  was  not  only  Junna 's 
son  but  also  St^a's  gruidson,  and  thus  the  abdications  ol  Saga  and  Junna  were 
both  compeneated.     The  new  Prince  Imperial,  however,  beii^  a  man  of  mueb 
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sagacity,  foresaw  trouble  if  he  consented  to  supplant  NimmyO's  son.  He 
struggled  to  avoid  the  nomination,^  but  finally  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  father 
and  his  grandfather. 

While  these  two  ex-Emperors  lived,  things  movod  smoothly,  to  all  appear- 
ances. On  their  demise  trouble  arose  immediately.  The  Fujiwara  fsimily 
perceived  its  opportunity  and  decided  to  proiSt  by  It.  Fujiwara  T\iyutsugu 
had  died,  and  it  chanced  that  his  son  Yodiif usa  was  a  man  of  boimdiess  ainbi- 
tion.  By  him  and  his  partisans  a  slander  was  framed  to  the  effect  that  the 
Crown  Prince,  Tsunesada,  harboured  rebellious  desigijg,  and  the  Enaperor, 
believing  the  story  —  having,  it  is  said,  a  disposition  to  believe  it  —  preimuiiced 
sentence  of  exile  against  Prince  Tsunesada,  as  well  as  his  friends,  the  celebrated 
scholar,  Tachibana  no  Hayanari,  and  the  able  statei^ilian,  Tomo  no  Kowamine, 
together  with  a  number  of  others.  It  is  recorded  that  the  sympathy  of  the  x)eople 
was  with  the  exiles. 

These  things  happened  in  the  year  843.  The  Fujiwara  sought  a  precedent 
in  the  action  of  their  renowned  ancestor,  Momoltawa,.  who,  4n  772,..  contrived 
the  degradation  and  death  of  the  Crown  Prince  Osabe  on  a  charge  of  sorcery 
But  Momokawa  acted  from  motives  of  pure  patriotism,  whereas  Yoshifusa 
worked  in  the  Fujiwara  interests  only.  This,  in. fact,  was  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  transfer  of  administrative  power  from  the  Throne  to  the  Fujiwara. 

FRESH  COMPLICATIONS  ABOUT  THE  SUCCESSION 

Another  table  may  be  consulted  with  advantsige: — 
Emperor  Heijo  —  Prince  Aho  —  Ariwara  no  Narihira  ' 


Ki  no  Natora    - 


Aritsune — a  daughter  ^ 

Shizu — a  daughter  ) 

1^  Prince  Koretaka 
Emperor  Montoku. 

Emperor  Montoku  ■ 


J      ,  . .  J 


Fujiwara  Yoshifusa  ' 
Princess  Kiyo 
(daughter  of  Saga) 


Aki  (Empress  Somedono)  ^ 


j» 


>  Prince  Koreihito  (Elmperor  Seawa) 


In  the  year  851,  the  Emperor  Montoku  asceijided  the  throne,  and  Fujiwara 
Yoshifusa  was  appointed  minister  of  the  Kight.  Yoshifusa  married  Princess 
Kiyo,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Saga.  •  Sh^had  b^n  given  th^  itjiof  Minamoto 
in  order  to  legalize  this  imion,  and  she  bore  to  Yoshifusa  a  daughter  who  became 
Montoku 's  Empress  under  the  name  of  Somedono.  By  her,  Montoku  had  a 
son.  Prince  Korehito,  whose  chance  of.succeeding  to  the  crown. ^t^ould  have  been 
very  slender  since  he  had  three  half-brothers,  the  oldest  of  whom.  Prince  Koreta- 
ka,  had  already  attained  bis  fourth  year  at  the  time  of. Korehito 's  birth,  and 
was  his  father's  favourite.  In  fact,  Montoku  would  certainly  have  nominated 
Koretaka  to  be  Prince  Imperial  had  lie  not  feared  to  offend  the  Fujiwara!  These 
let  it  be  seen  very  plainly  what  they  designed.  The  baby,  Korehito,  we*  taken 
from  the  palace  into  Yoshifusa 's  maiision,  and  w&en  only  &lne  is^nths  old  wa& 
nominated  Grown  Prince.  The  ^vent  enriched  Japanese  literature.  Pof 
Montoku 's  first  bom.  Prince  Koretaka,  seeing  himself  deprived  of  his  bilthfright, 
went  into  seclusion  in  Ono  at  the  f^t  of  Mount  Hiei,  and  there,  in>  the  shadow 
of  the  great  Tendai  monastery,  devoted  his  days  to  composing -verselets.  In 
that  pastime  he  was  frequeiitly  joined  by  Ariwara  no  Narihira,  who,  as  si  grand- 
8cm  of  the  Emperor  Heij5,  possessed  a  title  to  the  succession  m(m  vdAiA  than  eveli 
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that  of  the  disappointed  Koretuka.  In  the  celebrated  Japttnei^e  tmthology,  th6 
Kokin-^Uy  compiled  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  there  are  found 
several  couplets  from  the  pens  of  Koretaka  and  Narihira. 


THE  FUJIWARA  REGENCY 

It  was  in  the  days  of  Fujiwara  Yoshifusa  that  the  descendants  of  Kamatari 
first  assumed  the  role  of  kingmakers.  Yoshifusa  obtained  the  position  of 
minister  of  the  Right  on  the  accession  of  Montoku  (851)^  and,  six  years  later, 
he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  empire  {dajd  daijin)  in  the  sequel  of  the 
intrigues  which  had  procured  for  his  own  grandson  (Eorehito)  the  nomination 
of  Prince  Imperial.  The  latter,  known  in  history  a^  the  Emperor  Seiwa,  ascend- 
ed l^e  throne  m  the  year  859.  He  was  then  a  child  of  nine,  and  naturally  the 
whole  duty  of  administration  devolved  upon  the  chancellor.  This  situation  fell 
short  of  the  Fu  j  iwara  leader 's  ideal  in  nomenclature  only.  There  had  been  many 
"chancellors'*  but' few  "regents"  (sesBho).  In  fact,  the-office  of  regent  had 
always  been  practically  confined  to  princes  of  the  Blood,  and  the  qualifications 
for'bolding  it  Were  prescribed  in  very  high  terms  by  the  Daiho  statutes.  Yoshi- 
fusa did  not  possess  any  of  the  qualifications,  but  he  wielded  power  sufBcient 
to  dispense  with  them,  and,  in  the  year  866,  he  celebrated  the  Emperor's  attain- 
ment of  his  majority  by  having  himself  named  sessho.  The  appointment  carried 
with  it  a  sustenance  fief  of  three  thousand  houses;. the  privilege  of  beiiig  constant- 
ly attended  by  squadrons  of  the  Right  and  Left  Imperial  guards,  and  the  honour 
of  receiving  the  allowances  and  the  treatment  of  the  Sangu,  that  is  to  say,  of  an 
Empress,  a  Dowager  Empress,  or  a  Grand  Dowager  Empress.  Husband  of  an 
Empress,  father  of  an  Empress  Dowager,  grandfather  cfi  a  reigning  Emperor, 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  a  regent  —  a  subject  could  climb  no  higher. 
Yoshifusa  died  in  872  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Having  no  son  of  Ms  own,  he 
adopted  his  nephew,  Mototsune,  son  of  Fujiwara  Nagara. 

f  •   : 

,        ,  SEIWA'S  EMPRESS  .     -      . 

.  Seiwa  abdicated  in  876,  at  the  age  of  twenty-«even.  S6me  historians' ascribd 
bis  abdication  to  a  sentiment  of  remorse.  He  had  ascended  the  throne  iit  despite 
<rf  the  superior  claims  6f  his  elder  brother,  Koretaka,  and  the  usurpation  weighed 
heavily  on  his  conscience.  It  is  at  least  credible  that  since,  in  taking  the 
sceptre  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  the  Fujiwara,  so  in  laying  it  down  he  followed 
the  same  guidance.  We  cannot  be  sure*  as  to  the  eirttet  date  when  the  great 
family's  policy  of  boy-sovereigns  first  took  definite  shape,  'but  the  annals  seerii 
to  show  that  Yoshifusa  conceived  the  programme  and  that  his  adopted  son, 
Mototsime,  carried  it  out.  A  halo  rests  on  Seiwa 's  head  for  the  sake  of  his 
memorable  descendants,  the  Minamoto  chiefs,  Yoritomo,  Takauji,  and  leyasu. 
Heaven  is  supposed  to  have  compensated  the  brevity  of  his  own  tenure  of  p6wer 
by  the  overwhelming  share  that  his  posterity  enjoyed  in  the  administi^tion  of  the 
empire.  :       •  .  » 

But  Seiwa  was  undoubtedly  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  zealous  sovereign.  One 
episode  in  his  career  deserves  attention  as  illustrating  the  customs  of  the  era. 
Mention  has  already  been  inade  of  Ariwara  no  Narihira,  a  grandson  of  the 
Emperor  Heijo  and  one  of  the  most  renowned  among  Japanese  poets.  He  was 
a  man  of  singular  beauty,  and  his  literary  attainments,  "combined  with  the 
melancholy  that  marked  his  life  of  ignored  rights,  made  him  a  specially  interest^ 
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ing  figure.  He  won  the  love  of  Taka,  younger  sister  of  Fujiwitra  Mototsune 
and  niece  of  Yoshifusa.  Their  liaison  was  not  hidden.  But  Yoshifusa,  in 
default  of  a  child  of  his  own,  was  just  then  seeking  some  Fujiwara  maiden  suitable 
to  be  the  consort  of  the  young  Emperor,  Seiwa,  in  pursuance  of  the  newly  con- 
ceived poUcy  of  building  the  Fujiwara  power  on  the  influence  of  the  ladies' 

apartments  in  the 
palace.  Taka  pos- 
sessed all  the  neces- 
sary qualifications. 
In  another  age  the 
obstacle  of  her 
blemished  purity 
must  have  proved 
fatal.  Yoshifusa 's 
audacity,  however, 
was  as  limitless  as 
his  authority.  He 
ordered  the  poet 
prince  to  cut  his 
hair  and  go  east- 
ward in  expiation 
of  the  crinobB  of 
seeking  to  win 
Taka's  affections, 
and  having  thud 
officially  rehabil-r 
itated  her  reputa- 
tion, he  introduced  her  into  the  household  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  his  owq 
daughter,  through  whose  connivance  the  lady  soon  found  .her  way  to  the 
young  Emperor's  chamber  and  became  the  mother  of  his  successor,  Yozei. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Though  only  a  Fujiwara,  and  a  soiled  Fujiwara  at  that, 
Taka  was  subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  Empress.  Ultimately,  when  Em- 
press Dowager,  her  name  was  coupled  with  that  of  the  priest  Zenyu  of  Tokd-ji, 
as  the  Empress  Koken  's  had  been' with  that  of  Dokyo,  a  hundred  years  previous 
ly,  and  she  suffered  deprivation  of  Imperial  rank.  As  for  Naarihira,  after  a  few 
years  he  was  allowed  to  return  from  exile,  but  finding  that  all  his  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment were  vain,  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  debauchery. 
His  name,  however,  will  always  stand  next  to  those  of  Hitomaro  and  Akahito  ou 
the  roll  of  Japanese  poets. 


FunwAEUL  Bbiwa 


YOZEI,  UDA.  AND  THE  KWAMPAKU 

The  fifty-seventh  sovereign  was  Yozei,  offspring  of  the  Emperor  Seiwa 's 
union  with  the  lady  Taka.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  877,  at  the  age 
of  ten,  and  Fujiwara  Mototsune  —  Yoshifusa  had  died  five  years  previously-— 
became  regent  (sesshd),  holding  also  the  post  of  chancellor  (dajo-daijin).  When 
Yozei  was  approaching  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  overtaken  by  an  illness  which 
left  him  a  lunatic.  It  is  related  that  he  behaved  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
He  set  dogs  and  monkeys  to  fight  and  then  slaughtered  them;  he  fed  toads  to 
snakes,  and  finally  compelling  a  man  to  ascend  a  tree,  he  stabbed  him  among 
the  branches.    The  regent  decided  that  he  must  be  dethroned,  and  a  council  of 
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State  was  convened  to  consider  the  matter.  There  had  never  been  an  example 
of  an  act  so  sacrilegious  as  the  deposition  of  an  Emperor  at  the  dictate  of  his 
subjects.  Tlie  ministers  hesitated.  Then  one  of  the  Fujiwara  magnates 
(MoToku2u)  loudly  proclaimed  that  anyone  dissenting  from  the  chancellor's 
proposal  would  have  to  answer  for  his  contumacy.  Thereafter,  no  one  hesitated 
—  so  overshadowing  was  the  power  of  the  Fujiwara*  When  carried  to  a  special 
palace — thenceforth  called  Yozeirdn — and  informed  that  he  had  been  dethroned 
for  killing  a  man,  the  young  Emperor  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

No  hesitation  was  shown  in  appointing  Y5zei  's  successor.  Prince  Tokiyasu, 
son  of  the  Eknperor  NimmyO,  satisfied  all  the  requirements.  His  mother,  a 
daughter  of  Fujiwara  Tsugunawa,  was  Mototsune's  maternal  aunt,  and  the 
Prince  himself,  already  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  had  a  son,  Sadami,  who  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Takafuji,  a  close  relation  to  Mototsune. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  had  the  whole  programme  in  view  when  he 
proposed  the  dethronement  of  Y6zei.  Shortly  after  his  accession.  Prince 
Tokiyasu  —  known  in  history  as  the  EJmperor  K5k5 — fell  ill,  and  at  Mototsune's 
instance  the  sovereign's  third  son  (Sadami)  was  nominated  Prince  Imperial. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Emperor  Uda  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
occurred  (887)  after  a  reign  of  two  years. 

This  event  saw  fresh  extension  of  the  Fujiwara 's  power.  Uda  was  twenty* 
two  years  of  age  when  he  received  the  sceptre,  but  recognizing  that  he  owed  his 
elevaftion  to  Mototsune 's  influence  and  that  his  prospects  of  a  peaceful  reign 
depended  upon  retaining  the  Fujiwara 's  favour,  his  first  act  was  to  decree  that 
the  administration  should  be  carried  on  wholly  by  the  chancellor,  the  latter 
merely  reporting  to  the  Throne.  This  hivolved  the  exercise  of  power  hitherto 
unprecedented.  To  meet  the  situation  a  new  office  had  to  be  created,  namely, 
that  of  kuoampdku.  The  actual  duties  of  this  post  were  those  *bf  regent  to  a 
sovereign  who  had  attained  his  majority,  whereas  seasho  signified  regent  to  a 
minor.  Hence  the  kwampaku  was  obviously  the  more  honourable  office,  sinoe 
its  incumbent  officiated  in  lieu  6i  an  Emperor  of  mature  years.  Accordingly, 
the  kwampaku  —  or  mayor  of  the  palace,  as  the  term  is  usually  translated  — 
took  precedence  of  all  other  officials.  A  subject  could  rise  no  higher  without 
ceasing  to  yield  allegiance.  As  Mototsune  was  the  first  kwampaku,  he  has  been 
called  the  most  ambitious  and  the  least  scrupulous  of  the  Fujiwara.  But 
Mototsune  merely  stood  at  the  pinnacle  of  an  edifice,  to  the  building  of  which 
many  had  contributed,  and  among  those  builders  not  a  few  fully  deserved  all 
they  achieved.  The  names  of  such  members  of  the  Fujiwara  family  as  Mimori, 
Otsugu,  Yoshino,  Sadanusbi,  Nagara,  Yoshisuke,  and  Yasunori,  who  wrought 
and  ruled  in  the  period  from  Heij5  and  Saga  to  Montoku  and  Seiwa,  might  justly 
stand  high  in  any  record.* 

THE  AK5  incident 

The  Emperor  Uda,  as  already  stated,  owed  everything  to  the  Fujiwara.  He 
himself  did  not  possess  even  the  claim  of  primogeniture,  since  he  was  the  third 
among  several  sons,  and  he  had  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Imperial  princes 
by  accepting  a  family  name.  His  decree  conferring  administrative  autocracy 
on  Mototsune  was  thus  a  natural  expression  of  gratitude. 

Yet  this  very  document  proved  a  source  of  serious  trouble.    It  was  drafted 

[^The  office  of  Kwampaku  was  continued  from  the  time  of  its  creation,  882,  to 
1868.] 
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by  Taebibana  Hiromi,  a  ripe  scholar,  whose  family  stood  as  highoa il^ 
(Hratic  roll  as  did  that  of  the  Fujiwara  themselves,  At  that  time  literaiy  attain- 
ments conferred  immense  prestige  in  Kyoto.  To  be  skilled  in  ealijigit&phy ;  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  classics;  to  be  capable  of  composing  a  sonoi:ou9  decree, or 
devising  a  graceful  couplet  —  such  accomplishments  constituted  a  passport  not 
only  to  high  office  but  even  to.  the  love  of  women.  Tachibana  Hiromi  was  one 
of  the  leading  literati  of  his  era.  He  rendered  into  most  academical,  terms  th^ 
Emperor 's  intentions  towards  Mototsune.  From  time  immemorial  it;  hfts  alwsQr^ 
been  a  canon  of  Japanese  etiquette  not  to  receive  anything  with  avidity^  Motot- 
sune declined  the  rescript;  the  Emperor  directed^  Hiromi  to  re-write  it.  Thus 
far  the  procedure  had  been  normal.  But  Hiromi 's  second  draft  ran  thus: 
'*  You  have  toiled  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  You  have  aided  me  in  accord- 
ance with  the  late  sovereign's  will.  You  are  the  chief  servaiM^  of  the  empire* 
not  my  vassal.  You  will  henceforth  discharge  the  duties  of  aftd."  This  teipoa 
*^aho^*  occurs  in  Chinese  history.  It  signifies  "reliance  on  equity,"  a. name 
given  by  an  early  Emperor  to  the  adnainistriition  of  the  ^joge,  I  Yin.  Hirjomi 
inserted  it  solely  to  impart  a  classical  flavour  to  the  decree  and  in  all  good  faith. 

But  Fujiwara  Sukeyo,  a  rival  lUeratiLs  who  possessed  the  (Bonfideouce  of 
Mototsune,  persuaded  the  latter  that  the  epithet  ''aA»"  cQuld  vaot  apply  .to  th^ 
discharge  of  a<;tive  duties.  Whikt'. followed  was  charaoteristic.  Mototsune 
caused  a  number  of , horses  to  be  let  loose  in  the  city,  his  explanation  being  that, 
as  he  bad  no  olficial  functions  to  discharge,  neither  had  he  any  need  ^f  horses. 
Naturally  a  number  of  horses  running  wild  in  the  streets  <>f  the  capital  causeid 
confusicm  whieh  soon  came  to  the  suotice  of  the,  palace.  The  JSmperpr  at  once 
convoked  a  meeting  of  literati  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  these  hesitated  so  kmg 
between  their  scholarly  convictions  and  their  political  apprehensions  that,  for 
several  months,  a  state  of  administrative  anarchy  prevailed,  and  the  Emperor 
recorded  in  his  diary  a  lament  over  the  corruption  of  the  age.  At  lost,  by  the 
advice  of  the  minister  of  the  Left,  Minamoto  Torn,  his  Majesty  sacri^ed 
Hirotni.  A  third. decree  was  drafted,  laying  the  blcuQCie  on  Hiromi -sishpylders, 
and  Mototsune  graciously  consented  to  resume  the  duties  ofthe  first  eubject  in 
the  empire.  Just  forty-five  years  previously,  Hayaaari,  another  illustrious 
scholar  of  the  Tachibana  family,  had  been  among  the  victims  of  the  jfalse  charge 
preferred  against  the  Crown  Prince,  Tsunesada,  by  the  Fujiwara  •  partisans. 
Mototsune  m$ty  well  have  been  desirous  of  remoyiug  from  the  immediate 
^sieighbourhood  of  the  throne  the  representative  of  a  family  having  such  a  qauee 
of  umbrage  against  the  Fujiwara. 

At  Uie  same  time,  it  is  only  j  oat  to  note  thi^  he  found  ready  coadjutors  among 
the  jealous  schoolmen  of  the  time.  Bival  colleges,  rival. academies,  and  rival 
literati  quarrelled  with  all  the  rancour  of  medieval  Europe.  The  ^eat  luminar 
ries  of  the  era  were  Sugawara  Michizane,  Ki  no  Haseo,  Koze  no  Fumio,  Miyoshi 
Kiyotsura,  and  Tachibana  Hiromi.  There  was  little  mutual  recognition  of 
talent.  Kiyotsura  abused  Haseo  as  a  pundit  inferior  to  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Michizane  ridiculed  Fumio 's  panegyric  of  Kiyotsura.  The  pupils  of  these  men 
endorsed  their  teachers  *  verdicts^  Among  them  all,  Tachibana  Hiromi  occupied 
the  most  important  position  until  the  day  of  his  downfall.  He ,  practically 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  Court  i^ider  Yozei,  JC5ko,  and  Uda.  Fujiwara 
Sukeyo,  a  greatly  inferior  scholar,  served  as  bis  subordinate,  and  was  the  willing 
tool  in  contriving  his  degradation.  It  did  not  cause  the  Fujiwara  any  serious 
concern  that  in  compassing  the  ruin  of  Hiromi,  they  effectually  alienated  the 
•Sympathies  of  the  sovereign. 
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CESSATION  OF  EMBASSIES  TO  CHINA 

It  may  be  elipposed  thM  in  an  era  when  Chinoiie  literati  attracted  so  much 
attention,  visits  to  the  Middle  Kingdom  were  frequent.  But  from  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighth  century,  the  great  Tang  dynasty  began  to  fall  into  disorder, 
and  the  embassies  sent  from  Japan  reported  a  discouraging  state  of  affairs.  The 
last  of  these  embassies  {kento-shi)  wad  in  the  year  838.  It  had  long  ceased  to 
take  the  overland  route  vid  Liaoyang;  the  envoys'  vessels  were  obliged  to  go  by 
long  sea,  and  the  dangers  were  so  greaft  that  to  be  named  for  this  duty  was  re^ 
garded  with  consternation^  In  Uda's  reign  a  project  was  formed  to  appoint 
Sugawara  Michizane  as  kento^shi,  and  Ki  no  Haseo  as  his  lieutenant.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  this  suggestion  came  from  Michizane 's  enemies  who  wished 
to  remove  him  from  a  scene  where  his  presence  threatened  to  become  embarrass- 
ing. The  course  Michizane  adopted  at  this  crisis  showed  moral  courage, 
whatever*  may  be  thought  of  its  expediency.  He  memorialized  the  Throne  in 
the  sepse  that  Mxe  dangers  of  the  journey  were  not  compensated  by  its  results. 
The  memorial  waa  ^i^roved.  Since  the  days  of  the  Empress  Suiko,  when  the 
first  bent^-^hi  ,W^  despatched  by  Prince  Shotoku,  294  years  had  elapsed,  and  by 
some  ciritieS)  the  abandoniiaent  of  the  custom  has  been  condemned.  But  it  is 
certain  that  Chii^  in  the  ninth  century  had  little  to  teach  Japan  in  the  matter 
of  either  material  or  moral  icivili^ation.  ' 

THE .  AFf  AIR  OF  THE  SNGI   ERA 

The  Emperor  Uda  not  only  possessed  great  literary  knowledge  but  was  also 
deeply  sensible  of  the  abuse  that  had  grown  out  of  the  virtual  usurpation  of 
administrative  authority  by  one  family.  A^  illustrating  his  desire  to  extend 
the  circle  of  the  Throne '«  servants  and  to  enlist  erudite  men  into  the  service  of 
the  State,  it  is  recorded  that.he  caused  the  interior  of  the  palace  to  be  decorated^ 
with  portraits  of-  renowned  statesmen  and  literati  from  the  annals  of  China. 
Fate  seemed  disposed  to  assist  his  design,  for,  in  the  year  891,  the  all-powerful 
Fujiwara  Mototsime  died>  leaving  three  ^  sons,  Tokihira,  Nakahira,  and  Tada- 
hica,  the  eldest  of  whom  wtw  >only  twentys»ie*  During  the  life  of  Mototsune, 
to  whom  the  Emperor  owed,  everything,  it  would  not  have  been  politically  or 
morally  possible,  to  contrive  ^sapcf  radical  change  of  system,  and  even  after  his 
death,  the  Fu^wara  family 'd.eJaim  to  the  Throne's  gratitude  precluded  any 
direct  afWempt  on  Uda^a  part  to  supplant  them.  Therefore,  he  formed  the  plan 
of  abdicating  in  favour  ;of  his  son,  as  soon  as  the  latter  should  attain  a  suitable 
age  - —  A  pliux  inspired  in  some  degree  by  his  own  feeble  health  and  by  a  keen 
desite  to  pass  the.^lesing  ye»t^  of:  bis  life  in  comparative  retiremtat.  He  carried 
out  this  desigfit  in  the  yiear  897,  aiid  was  thenceforth  known  as  Uda-in.* 

His  son,  -Daigo^  who  now  ascended  the  throne,  was  thirteen  years  old,  but 
no  Fujiwara  J'egent' was  appointed,  Tokihira^  the  one  persoffi  eligible  ia  respect 
of  lineage,  being  precluded  fey,  youth.  Therefore  the  office  of  minister  .of  the 
Left  was  conferred  on  Tokihira,  and  Sugawara  Michizane  (called  also  Kwanko) 
became  mimstier  of  the  Right. 

It  waa  to>this.  jMichiaane  that  the  ^x-Emperor  looked  for  material  assistance 
IB  the  proaejeutioQx  of  ha  design.    The  Sugawara  family  traced  its  descent  to 

.   [^  It  is  on  this  occa^on  tl^at  we  hear  of  Kpz^  no  Kanaoka,  the  first  Japanese  artist  pf  great 
repute.]      '  '  •       .    - 

p  The  suffix  in  was  now  first  used  for  the  naine§  of  retired  Emperors.] 
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Nomi  no  Sukune,  the  champion  wrestler  of  the  last  century  before  Christ  and 

the  originator  of  clay  substitutes  for  human  sacrifices  at  burials,  though  the 

name  "Sugawara"  did  not  belong  to  the  family  until  eight  hundred  years  later, 

when  the  Emperor  Konin  bestowed  it  on  the  then  representative  in  recognition 

(rf  his  great  scholarship.    Thenceforth,  the  name  was  bome  by  a  succession  of 

renowned  literati,  the  most  erudite  and  the  most  famous  of  all  being  Michizane. 

The  ex-Emperor,  on  the  accession  of  his  thirteen-year-old  son,  Daigo>  handed 

to  the  latter  an  autograph  document  known  in  hietory  as  the  Coujtsels  of  ihe 

Kwampei  Era.     Its  gist  was:     "Be  just.    Do  not  be  swayed  by  love  or  hate. 

Study  to  think  impartially.    Control  your  emotion  and  never  let  it  be  externally 

visible.    The  sa-daijin,  Fujiwam 

Tokihira,  is  the  descendant  of 

meritorious  servants  of  the 

Crown,     Thougji  still  young,  he 

is    already  well   versed    in    the 

administration   of  State  affairs. 

Some  years  ago,  he  sinned  with 

a  woman,'  but  I  have  no  loiiger 

any  memory  of  the  event.    You 

will  consult  him  and  be  guided 

by  hia  counsels.     The  u-daijin, 

Sugawara  Michizane,  is  a  man  of 

profound  literary  knowledge.  He 

is  also  acquainted  with  politics. 

Frequently  I   have  profited  by 

his  admonitions.    When   I  waa 

elected  Crown  Prince  I  had  but 

Michizane  to  advise  me.      Not 

only  has  he  been  a  loyal  servant 

to  me,  but  he  will  be  a  loyal 

servant  to  my  successor  also." 

Plainly  the  intention  of  the 
document  was  to  place  Michizane 
on  a  footing  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  Tokihira.  Michizane 
understood  the  perils  of  such 
preferment.  He  knew  that  the 
8ca.w»BA  MzoHiwNB  6cion  of  a  comparatively  obscure 

family  would  not  be  tolerated  as 
a  rival  by  the  Fujiwara.  Three  times  he  declined  the  high  post  offered  to  him. 
In  his  second  refusal  he  compared  himself  to  a  man  walking  on  thin  ice,  and  in 
the  third  he  said;  "If  I  myself  am  astounded  at  my  promotion,  how  must 
others  regard  it7  The  end  will  come  like  a  flash  of  lightning."  But  the  Em- 
peror and  the  ex-Emperor  had  laid  their  plans,  and  MichiEane  waa  an  indis- 
pensable factor. 

Events  moved  rapidly.  Two  years  later  (900),  the  Emperor,  in  concert  with 
the  cloistered  sovereign,  proposed  to  raise  Michizine  to  th^  post  of  ^  chancellor 
and  to  entrust  the  whole  administration  to  him.  This  was  the  ^gnat  for  the 
Fujiwara  to  take  action.  One  opportunity  for  slandering  Michizane  offered; 
bis  daughter  had  been  married  to  Prince  Tokiyo,  the  Emperor's  younger 
P  A  liaiwn  with  his  uncle's  wife.} 
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brother.  A  rnmoiir  waa  busily  circulated  that  thie  meamt  a  plot  for  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Daigo  in  favour  of  Tokiyo.  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura,  an  eminent  scholar, 
acting  subtly  at  the  instance  of  the  Fujiwara,  addressed  a  seemingly  friendly 
letter  to  Michizane,  warning  him  that  his  career  had  become  dangerously  rapid 
and  explaining  that  the  stars  presaged  a  revolution  in  the  following  year.  At 
the  same  time,  Minamoto  Hikaru,  son  of  the  Emperor  Nimmyd;  Fujiwara  Bada- 
kuiu,  father-in-law  of  Daigo,  and  several  others  wiio  were  jealous  of  Michizane 's 
preferment  or  of  his  scholarship,  separately  or  jointly  memorialized  the  Throne, 
impeaching  Michizane  as  a  traitor  who  plotted  against  his  sovereign. 

Supplemented  by  Miyoshi  'a  "friendly  "  notice  of  a  star-predicated  cataclysm, 
this  cumulative  evidence  convinced,  and  doubtless  the  number  and  rank  of  the 
accusers  alarmed,  the  Emperor,  then  only  in  his  seventeenth  year.  Michizane 
was  not  invited  to  defend  himself.  In  the  first  year  (901)  of  the  Engi  era,  a 
decree  went  out  stripping  him  of  all  his  high  offices,  and  banishing  him  to 
Dazai-fu  in  KyQshil  as  vice-^vemor.  Many  other  officials  were  degraded  as 
his  partisans.  The  ex-Emperor,  to  whose  pity  he  pleaded  in  a  plaintive  couplet, 
made  a  resolute  attempt  to  aid  him.     His  Majesty  repaired  to  the  palace  for  the 


Shbimi  or  SciitiTikA  Mccmiim  it  Ktruto,  EtAto 

purpcee  of  remonstratuig  with  his  son,  Daigo.  Had  a  meeting  taken  place, 
Michizane'a  innocence  would  doubtless  have  been  established.  But  the  Fuji- 
wara had  provided  against  such  aa  obvious  miscarriage  of  their  design.  The 
palace  guards  refused  to  admit  the  ex-Emperor,  and,  after  waiting  throughout 
B  winter's  day  seated  on  a  straw  mat  before  the  gate,  Uda  went  away  in  the 
evening,  sorehearted  and  profoundly  humiliated.  Michizane 's  twenty-three 
children  were  banished  to  five  places,  and  he  himself,  having  only  a  nominal 
post,  did  not  receive  emoluments  sufficient  to  support  him  in  comfort.  Even 
oil  for  a  night-lamp  was  often  unprocurable,  and  after  spending  twenty-five 
months  in  voluntary  confinement  with  only  the  society  of  his  sorrows,  he  expired 
(903)  at  the  ^e  of  fifty-eight,  and  was  buried  in  the  temple  Anraku-ji  in  Chi- 
kuzen. 

No  figure  in  Japanese  history  has  received  such  an  abundant  share  of  national 
sympathy.  His  unj  ust  fate  and  the  idea  that  he  suffered  for  his  sovereign  appealed 
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powerfully  to  popular  imagin'aition*  Moreover,  U^trtniug  struck' the  .palace 
in  Kyoto,  and  the  three  principal  contrivers  of  Michizane's  disgrace,  Fujiwara 
Tokihira,  Fujiwara  Sugane,  and  Minamoto  Hikaru,  all  expired  within  a  few 
years'  interval.  At  that  epoch  a  wide-spread  belief  existed  in  the  powers  of 
disembodied  spirits  for  evil  or  for  good.  Such  a  creed  grew  logically  out  of  the 
-cult  of  ancestor  worship.  It  began  to.be  whispered  abroad  that  Michizane's 
spirit  was  taking  vengeance  upon  his  enemies.  The  Emperor  was  the  first  to 
act  upon  this  superstition.  He  restored  MichLsane's  titles,  raised  him  to  the 
first  grade  of  the  second  rank,  and  caused  aU  the  documents  relating  to  his  exile 
to  be  burned.  Retribution  did  not  stop  there.  Forty-five  years  after  Michi- 
zane's death,  the  people  of  KyOto  erected,  to  his  memory  the  shrine  of  Temman 
Tenjln,*  and  in  the  year  1004,  the  Emperor  Ichijonot  only  conferred  on  him  the 
•posthumous  office  of  chancellor  with  the  .unprecedented  honour  of  first  grade  of 
the  first  rank,  but  also  repaired  in  person  to  worship  at  the  shrine.  In  later 
times,  memorial  shrines  were  built  in  various  places,  and  to  this  day  he  is  fervent- 
.  ly  worshipped  as  the  deity  of  calligraphy,  so  high  was  he  elevated  by  the  Fuji- 
wara's  attempt  to  drag  him  down,  <        . 

[^  Michizane  was  apotheosized  under  the  name  of  Tenjin.    He  is  known  also  as  Kan 
Shojo,  and  TemmangQ.] 
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"    6l8t  ■'      '■         Emperor  Shiqakd. .  .J x.t>.  9AX-W0     ■ 

■  THE  BA-G/  ERA  <A.B.  "'901^83) 

In  the  year  909,Fuji^araTokiliiradiedarid  pas  followed  tp  the,grave,  in  913, 
by  Minamoto  Hilcani.  For  an  iiiteryal  of  son;e.yeara  no  minister  of  State  was, 
nominated;  the  Emperor  Daigo,  himself  administered  .affairs.  ,For,  this  ioterq; 
regnumin  the.sway  of  the  Fujiwaraj  the  jSnpi  era  is  iriemorabje.;  .,  . ,  ,, 

It  is .memorahle  fop  other  thing^.alao;  notably  for  the  compilation  of  (^(icu-. 
meats  which  throw  much  light  on  the  conditipng  then  evicting  in  Japan.  Th?. 
Emperor,  in  91,4.  called;  uponj(.jie' Copi^t  olfieiaJs  to  Submit  memorials  which 
should  supply  ipaterialsior  admjiystrative  reforms.  ^ ,  The  great  scholar,  Miyoshi 
Kiyotsur^  responded  with  ability  so  conspicuous  that  posterity  has  been  dispo*-, 
ed  to  queetion  the'juatice  trf  the  charges  a^gainst  him  in  connexion  with  Michi- 
zane  'a  fate,  ,  He  set  out  by,  statinjg  that,  in  the  early  .tiineSf  the  .national  senti- 
ment had  been  kind  and  simple;  the  people  loyal  to  the  Throne  and  (jibedient  tQ 
parents ;  the  taxes  inoderate.  But,  thereafter,  pustpms  had  gradually  deteriorat-; 
ed.  Laws  and  regulations  were  promulgated,  with,  bewildering  rjyiidity.  Taxes 
and  forced  labour  grew  heavier  day  by  day.  Cultivated  lands  were  suffered  to 
lie  fallow..  Buddhism  established  si^ch  a  hold  upon  men.'s  minds  that  peppla  ' 
of  all  classes  impQverished  themselves  to  build  places  of  worahip  and  to  cast 
images.  Upon  the  erecticwn  of  the  provincial  temples  CKokul^un-ji)  five-tentha  of 
the  national  tajces.were  expended;  and  in  connexion  with  the  removal ,  of  thq 
capital  to  KyQto  and  tie  building  of  new  palaces,  a  further  auw  of  three-tenths 
was  paid  out.  Again,,  the  Emperor  !Nimmy5's  (SSAy^Oi)  love  oI|  luxury  and 
display  led  to  arcnitectural  extravagance  entirely  unprecedented,  .aiad;  involved 
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the  squandering  of  yet  another  tenth  of  the  remaining  income  of  the  State. 
Thereafter,  in  the  Jokwan  era  (859-876),  frequent  conflagrations  destroyed  the 
Imperial  edifice,  and  its  restoration  cost  a  tenth  of  the  remaining  revenue,  so  that 
only  one-twentieth  was  ultimately  available  for  general  expenses. 

As  illustrating  the  state  of  the  rural  regions,  the  memorialist  instanced  the 
case  of  Bitchu,  a  province  on  the  Inland  Sea,  where  he  held  an  official  appoint- 
ment in  the  year  893.  The  local  records  (Fudoki)  showed  that  a  levy  made 
there  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  had  produced  twenty  thousand 
able-bodied  soldiers,^  whereas  a  century  later,  there  were  found  only  nineteen 
hundred;  yet  another  century  afterwards,  only  seventy;  at  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  nine,  and  in  the  year  911,  not  one.  To  such  a  state  of  desolation 
had  the  district  been  reduced  in  the  space  of  250  years,  and  its  story  might  be 
taken  as  typical. 

Passing  to  the  question  of  religion,  the  memorialist  declared  that  the  Shinto 
ceremonials  to  secure  good  harvests  had  lost  all  sincerity.  The  officials  behaved 
as  though  there  were  no  such  thing  as  deities.  They  used  the  offerings  for  their 
own  private  purposes,  sold  the  sacred  horses,  and  recited  the  rituals  without 
the  least  show  of  reverence.  As  for  Buddhist  priests,  before  asking  them  to  pray 
for  the  welfare  of  their  parishioners,  they  must  be  asked  to  purge  themselves  of 
their  own  sins.  The  priests  who  ministered  at  the  provincial  temples  had  lost 
all  sense  of  shame.  They  had  wives,  built  houses,  cultivated  lands,  and  engaged 
in  trade.  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  heaven  would  hearken  to  the  intervention 
of  such  sinners?  . .   , 

Meanwhile,  luxury  and  extravagance  had  reached  an  extreme  degree.  On 
one  suit  of  clothes  a  patrimony  was  expended,  and  son^etimes  a  year's  income 
barely  sufficed  for  a  single  banquet.  At  funeral  services  all  classes  launched 
into  flagrant  excesses.  Feasts  were  prepared  on  such  a  scale  that  the  trays  of 
viands  covered  the  entire  floor  of  a  temple.  Thpusands  of  pieces  of  gold  were 
paid  to  the  officiating  priests,  and  a  ceremony,  begun  in  mourning,  ended  in 
revelry.  Corresponding  disorder  existed  with  regard  to  the  land.  The  original 
distribution  into  kvbunden,  as  we  saw,  had  been  partly  for  purposes  of  taxation. 
But  now  these  allotments  were  illegally  appropriated,  so  that  they  neither  paid 
imposts  nor  furnished  labourers;  and  while  governors  held  worthless  regions, 
wealthy  magnates  annexed  great  tracts  of  fertile  land.  Another  abuse,  prevalent 
according  to  Miyoshi  Kiybtsura  's  testimoiiy,  was  that  accusations  were  falsfely 
preferred  by  officials  against  their  seniors.  Provincial  governors  were  said  to 
have  frequently  indulged  in  this  treacherous  practice  and  to  have  been  themselves 
at  times  the  victims  of  similar  attacks.  The  Court,  on  receipt  of  such  charges, 
seldom  scrutinized  them  closely,  but  at  once  despatched  officers  to  deal  with  the 
incriminated  persons,  and  in  the  sequel,  men  occupying  exalted  positions  were 
obliged  to  plead  on  an  equal  footing  with  officials  of  low  grade  of  even  common 
people.  Self-respecting  persons  chose  to  stand  aside  altogether  from  official  life 
rather  than  to  encounter  such  risks. 

This  was  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  exceptional  facilities  given 
to  petitioners  under  the  Daika  and  Daiho  systems.  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura 
urged  that  all  petitioning  and  all  resulting  inquiries  by  specially  appointed 
officials  should  be  interdicted,  except  in  matters  relating  to  political  crime,  and 
that  all  offenders  should  be  handed  over  to  the  duly  constituted  administrators 
of  justice.  As  to  these  latter,  he  spoke  very  plainly.  The  kehiishi,  he  wrote, 
who,  being  appointed  to  the  various  provinces,  have  to  preserve  law  and  order 

\}  The  district  was  consequently  named  Nima^  an  abbreviation  of  ni  (two)  man  (ten  thousand) .] 
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within  their  juriadictaons,  shoiUd  be  men  epecially  versed  in  law,  wbereas  a 
majority  of  those  serving  in  that  capacity  are  ignorant  and  incompetent  persoop 
who  have  purchased  the^  offices.  To  illustrate  further  the  want  of  discrimina- 
tion shown  in  selecting  officials,  he  refers  to  the  experts  app<Hnted  in  the  mari- 
time provinces  for  manufacturing  catapults,  and  declares  that  many  of  these 
so-called  "experts"  bad  never  seen  a  catapult. 

It  is  against  the  Buddhist  priests  and  the  soldiers  of  the  six  guards  that  he 
inveighs  most  vehemently,  however.     He  calls  them  "vicious  and  ferocious." 


Tamilt  Lin  or  NMiM.  Hkun  BnXiH,  l.P.  Tsa-lim 

Those  who  take  the  tonsure,  he  says,  number  from  two  to  three  thousand  yearly, 
and  about  one-half  of  that  total  are  wicked  men  —  low  feflowB  who,  demring-to 
evade  taxation  and  forced  laboiir,  have  shaved  their  heads  and  donned  priests 
vestments,  aggregate  two-thirds  of  the  population.  They  marryj  eat  animal 
food,  practise  robbery,  and  carry  on  coining  operations  without  any  fear  of 
punishment.  If  a  provindat  governor  attempts  to  restaiain  tiiem,  they  flock 
together  and  have  recourse  to  violence.  ■  It  was  by  bandits  undw  the  command 
of  wicked  priests  that  Fujiwara  Tokiyoshi,  governor  of  Aki,  and  Tachibana 
Kinkado,  govemorofKii,  were  waylaid  and  plundered.     ' 

As  for  the  soldiers  of  the  guards,  instead  of  taking  Uieir  ibontbly  term  of  4iity 
at  the  palace,  they  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  being  strong  and  auda- 
cious, they  treat  the  people  violently  and  the  provincial  governors  with  contumacy, 
sometimes  even  forming  leagues  to  rob  the  latter  and  escaping  to  the  capital 
when  they  are  hard  pressed.     (These  guardsmen  had  arms  and  horses  of  theif 
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<3wn  alid  called  themselves  ht^hi]  a  tefm  de&iinrid  t6'haV6  wid^^dijife  i6'  Jiipsii.) 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that 'they  make  their  hisfjoriciil  tf^z^rthus  tinfavburably 
inti-oduced.  Miyoshi  Kiyotsurst  says  thkt  instead  Of  'being  "metropolitan 
tigers"  to  guard  the  palace,  they  welre  '^  rural  wolves"  to  despoil  the  provinces. 

APPRECIATIONS  OF  THE  MiYOSHI  JVIEMOklAL      ' 

This  celebrated  document  consisted  ot  twelve  articlea  and  cfont^ined  five 
thousand  ideographs,  so  that  nothing  was  wanting  in  the  matter  of  voluminous- 
ness.  The  writer  did  not  cdtafine  himself  to  enumerating  abuses :  he  also  surest- 
ed  remedies.  Thus  he  urged  that  no  man,  having  become  an  equerry  (toneri) 
of  the  six  corps  of  guard3}  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  province  during  his 
term  of  service;  that  the  spurious  priests  sTiould  be  all  unfrocked  and  punished; 
that  the  oflSce  of  A;e6tz5At  should  be  restricted  to  men  having  legal  knowledge; 
that  the  upper  classes  should  set  an  example  of  economy  in  costumes  and 
observance^;  that  the  ranks  of  the  Buddbi^  priesthood  should  be  pui^ed  of  open 
(Violators  of  the  laws  of  their  creed,  and  so/forti^.  Historians  have  justly  eulo- 
gized the  courage  of  a  memorialist  who  thus  opienly  attackeij  wide-spread  and 
powerful  abuses.  But  they  have  also  noted  t^at  tbe^docpment  shows  some 
reservations.  For  generations  the  Pujiwara-^amily  hkd  virtually. usurped  the 
governing  power;  had  dethroned  Emperors  and  chosenTEmpresses;  hA^  consulted 
their  owit  will  alone  in  the  administrations  of  justice^and  in  the  appoiiitment  and 
removal  of  officials.  Yet  of  these  things  Miyoshi  Kiyx)tsura  says  nothlehg  what- 
ever. The  sole  hope  of  their  redress  lay  in  Michizatie;  but  instead  of  supporting 
that  ill-starred  statesman,  Miyoshi  had  contributed  to  his  dowitfall.  Could  a 
reformer  with  such  a  record  be  regarded  as  altogether  sincere?  . 

*■  ^  » 

ADMINISTRATION' DF  THE  EStFBROB  DAIOP'  r 

The  Emperor  Daigo,  who  ruled  thirty-twiryearg'-^ftom  S98  ta  930 —-is 
broujght  very  close  to  lis  by  tbe  statement  of  ar^Jontemporary liistorian  that*  he 
was  "wise,  intelligent,  and  kind-heart^, "^and  that  he  always  wore  a  smiling 
face,  his  own  explanation  of  the  latter  habit  being  that  he  foiund  it  much  easier 
to  converse  with  men  familiarly  than  solemnly »  A  celebrated  incideint  of  his 
career  is  that  one  winter's  night  he  took  oflf  his  wadded  silk  garment  to  evince 
sympathy  with  the  poor  who  possessed  no  such  protection  against  the  cold. 
Partly  because  of  his  debonair  manner  and  charitable  impulses  he  is  popularly 
remembered  as  "the  wise  Emperor  of  the  Engi  era."  But  close  readers  of  the 
annals  do  not  lully  endorse  that  tribute.  .  They  note  tbat  £>a%o  'd  trealixient  of 
his  father,  Uda,  on  th©  eeldbrated  occasion  of  the  tetter's  visit  to  the  palace  to 
intercede  for  Midaaztoe,  was  markedly  unfllial;  that]  his  Majesty  believed  and 
acted  upon  slanders  whijCh  touched  the  honour  ^f  his  father  no  le&S;thaa  that  of 
bis  well-proved  servant,  and  that  be  madeno  resolute:  effort  -to  correct  the  abuses 
ol  bis  time,  even  when  they  had  beeniclearly  pointed  out^by  Miyoshr  Kiyortsura. 
Thfy  usurpations  of  the  Fujiwara;  tiie  prostitution  of  Buddhism  io'evil  ends;  th^ 
growth  of  luxurious  and  dissipated  habits,  and  the  subordination  of  practical 
ability  to  pedantic  scholarship  —  these  four  malignant  growths  upon.the  national 
life  found  no  healing  treatment  at  Daigo 's  hands*  ' 

.  TBE   CLASSICAL   AGS   O^   UTERATURE 

The  Engi^evB,  Mid  the  intervals  of  three^or  four  decades  before  and  after  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  classical  age  of  Uteratiire  in  Japan.    Prose  composition 
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of  a  certain  dass  was  wholly  in  Chinese.  All  works  of  a  historical,  scientific, 
legal,  or  theological  nature  were  in  that  language,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
reached  a  ^ery  high  level.  Yet  their  authors  had  much  honour.  During  the 
reigns  of  Uda  and  Daigo  (888-980),  Sugawara  Michizane,  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura, 
Ki  no  HaseOy  and  Koze  no  Fumio^  formed  a  quartet  of  famous  masters  of  Chinese 
literature.  -Prom  one  point  of  view,  Michizane 's  overthrow  by  Fujiwara 
Tokihira  may  be  regarded  as  a  collision  between  the  Confucian  doctrines  which 
informed  the  polity  of  the  Daika  epoch  and  the  power  of  aristocratic  heredity. 
Kibi  no  Makibi  and  Sugawara  no  Michizane  were  the  only  two  Japanese  subjects 
that  attained  to  be  ministers  of  State  solely  in  recognition  of  their  learning,  but 
several  littirateurs  reached  high  office,  as  chief  chamberlain,  councillor  of  State, 
minister  of  Education,  ahd  so  forth.  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura  ranks  next  to  Michi- 
zane among  the  scholars  of  that  age.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  j  urisprudence, 
mathematics  (such  as  they  were  at  the  time),  the  Chinese  classics,  and  history. 
But  whereas  Michizane  bequeathed  to  posterity  ten  volumes  of  poems  and  two 
hundred  volumes  of  a  valuable  histoiical  work,  no  production  of  Kiyotsura 's 
pen  has  survived  except  his  celebrated  memorial  referred  to  above.  He  received 
the  post  of  mhiistef  of  the  Household  in  917  and  died  in  the  following  year. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  work  of  these  scholars  appealed  to  only  a 
very  limited  number  of  their  countrymen.  The  ako  incident  (pp.  239-240)  illus- 
trates this;  the  rescript  penned  by  Tachibana  no  Hiromi  was  not  clearly  com- 
prehended outside  a  narrow  circle  of  scholars.  Official  notices  and  enactments 
were  intelligible  by  few  men  of  the  trading  classes  and  by  no  women.  But  a 
different  record  is  found  in  the  realm  of  high  literature.  Here  there  is  much 
wealth.  The  Nara  epoch  gave  to  Japan  the  famous  Mcmyd-shu  {Myriad.Leaves) , 
and  the  tlngi  era  gave  her  the  Scarcely  less  celebrated  Ko}(in-shu,  an  anthology  of 
over  eleven  hundred  poems,  ancient  and  modemr--  As  between  the  two  books, 
the  advantage  is  With  the  former,  though  not  by  any  means  in  a  marked  degree, 
but  in  the  abundaiice  and  excellence  of  its  prose  writings  —  pure  Japanese 
Writings  ap^rt  iroiri  the  Chinese  works  referred  to  above  —  "the  Heian  epoch 
leaves  the  Nara  far  behind.  The  language  had  now  attained  to  its  full  develop- 
ment. With  its  rich  system  of  terminations  and  particles  it  was  a  pliant  instru- 
ment in  the  writer's  hiinds,  and  the  vocabulary  was  varied  and  copious  to  a 
degree  which  is  astonishing  when  we  remember  that  it  was  drawn  almost  exclu- 
sively from  native  soUi*ces.  The  few  words  of  Chinese  origin  which  it  contains 
seem  to  have  fotlnd  their  way  in  through  the  spoken  language  and  are  not  taken 
straight  fi*om  Chinese  books,  as  at  a  later  stage  when  Japanese  authors  loaded 
their  periods  with  alien  vocables." 

I'his  Heian  literature  "reflects  the  pleasure-loving  and  effeminate,  but  cul- 
tured and  refined,  character  of  the  class  of  Japanese  who  produced  it.  It  has  no 
serious  mascuKne  qualities  and  may  be  described  in -one  word  as  belles-Uttres  — '<■ 
poetry,  fiction,  dferies,  and  essays  of  a  desultory  kind.  The  lower  classes  of  thi 
people  had  no  sheire  in  the  literary  activity  of  the  time.  Culture  had  not  as  yeti 
penetrated  "beyond  a  very  narrow  circle.  Both  writers  and  readers  belonged* 
exclusively  to  the  official  caste.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  very  large  and  importiant' 
part  of  the  best  literature  wiiich  Japan  has  produced  was  Written  by  women. 
A  good  share  of  the  Nara  poetry  is  of  feminine  authorship,  and,  in  the  Heian 
period',  women  took  a  still  morie  'conspicuous  part  in  maintaining  the  honour  of 
the  native  literatiu'e.  The  two  greatest  works  which  have  come  down  from 
Heian  timi^  are  boUi  by  women.  ^    This  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  absorp- 

p  The  Genji  Manogatari  by  Murasaki  Shlkibu,  and  the  Makura  Soshi  by  Sei  ShOnagon.]    ' 
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tion  of  the  mascuUne  intellect  in  Chinese  studies.    But  there  wu  a  still  more 
effective  cause.    The  position  of  women  in  ancient  Japan  was  very  different 
from  what  it  afterwards  became  when  Chinese  ideals  were  in  the  asoeudant. 
The  Japanese  of  this  early  period  did  not  share  the  feeling  commoB  to  most 
Elastem  countries  that  women  should  be  kept  in  subj  ection  and  as  far  as  possible 
in  seclusion.  Though  the  mor- 
ality which  the  Heiaa  Uteris 
ture  reveals  is  anything  but 
strait-laced,  the  language  is 
uuifonuly  refined  and  decent, 
in  this  respect  resembling  the 
best  literature  of  China."* 

With  the  Heian  epoch  is 

connected  the  wide  use  of  the 
-  phonetic  script  known  as  kana, 
which  may  be  described  as  a 
syllabary  of  forty-seven  sjTn- 
bols  formed  from  abbreviated 
Chinese  ideographs.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  the  kana — the 
kata-kana  and  the  hiragana,* 
The  former  is  said  to  have 
been  devised  by  Makibi,  the 
latter  by  KCb5  Daishi  (KOkai), 
but  doubts  have  been  cast  on 
the  accuracy  of  that  record, 
and  nothing  can  be  certainly 
affirmed  except  that  both  were 
known  before  the  close  of  tbo 
ninth  century,  though  they  do 
not  Beem  to  have  been  laigely 
used  until  the  Heian  epoch, 
and  even  then  almost  entirely 
by  women.  : 
mdhu^ki  sbiubd  (Conm  LiOT  Am  PomtBa)  "Much  of  the  poetry  of  this 

time  was  the  outcome  of  poet- 
ical tournaments  at  which  themes  were  proposed  to  the  competitors  by  judges 
who  examined  each  phrase  and  word  with  the  minutest  critical  care  before  pro- 
nouncing their  verdict.  As  might  be  expected,  the  poetry  prodiiced  in  those 
circumstances  is  of  a  more  or  less  artificial  type,  and  is  wanting  in  the  sponta- 
neous vigour  of  the  earlier  essays  of  the  Japanese  muse.  Conceits,  acrostics, 
and  untranslatable  word-plays  hold  much  too  prominent  a  place,  but  for 
perfection  of  form  the  poems  of  this  time  are  unrivalled.  It  is  no  doubt  to 
this  quality  that  the  great  popularity  of  the  Kokin-ahu  is  due.  Sei  ShOnagon, 
writing  in  the  early  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  sums  up  a  young  lady's 
education  as  consistii^  of  writii^,  muuc,  and  the  twenty  volumes  of  the 
Kokinshu."^ 

The  first  notable  specimen  of  prose  in  Japanese  style  (wabun)  was  the  preface 

PJapancae  LileraluTe,  by  W.  G.  Aeton.I 
X'aJatananieanB"aideitana"  becuiBe  its  s^nnbols  ar«  fngmeDts  (iddes)  of  OunMeforau 
of  whole  ideogr^ha.] 
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to  ihe  Kokin^sJWf  ymii^Di  by  Ki  no  Teurayuki,  who  contended,  and  bis  own 
composition  proved,  that  the  introduction  of  Chinese  words  might  well  be  dis- 
pensed with  m- writing  Japanese.  But  what  may  be  called  the  classical  form 
of  Japanese  prose  was  fixed  by  the  Taketori  Monogaiari,^  an  anonymous  work 
which  appeared  at  the  beginmng  of  the  Engi  era  (901),?  and  was  quickly  followed 
by  others.  Still,  the  honour  in  which  the  ideograph  was  held  never  diminished. 
When  Tsumyuki  composed  the  Tosa  Nikki  {Tom  Diary) ^  he  gave  it  out  as  th^ 
work  of  a  woman,  so  reluctant  was  he  to  identify  himself  with  a  book  written 
in  the  kana  syllabary;  and  the  Emperor  Saga,  Kobo  Daiahij  and  Tachibana 
Bi»yanari  will  be  remembered  forever  in  Japan  as  the  '^  Three  Calligraphists" 
CSampit^ti). 

In  short,  an  extraordinary  love  of  literature  and  of  all  that  pertained  to  it 
swayed  the  minds  of  Japan  throughout  the  Nara  and  the  Heian  epochs.  The 
njunth  and  tenth  centuries  produced  such  poets  as  Ariwara  no  Yukihira  and  his 
younger  brother,  Narihira;  Otomo  no  Kuronushi,  Ochikochi  no  Mitsune,  SojO 
HenJQ,  and  the  poetess  Ono  no.  Komaohi ;  gave  us  three  anthologies  {Saryiai'-shu) , 
tbe  Kokin-'^hUi  the  Gosen-^hu,  and  the  Shui-ahiij  as  well  as  five  of  the  Six 
NaUanal  Histones  {Bok^  Kokuahi),  the  Zoku  Nihorikiy  the  Nihon  Koki,  the 
Zoku  Nihon  Koki^  the  Montoka  Jiiswroku^  and  the  Sandai  Jitauroku;  and  saw  a 
bureau  of  poetry  (  Wdko-dpfcoro)  established  in  Kyoto.  Fine  art  also  was  cultivat- 
ed, and  it  is  significant  that  calligraphy  and  painting  were  coupled  together  in 
the  current  expression  (shogwa)  for  products  df  pictorial  a^.  Kudara  no 
Kawaaari  and  Koee  no  Kanaoka,  the  first  Japanese  painters  to  achieve  great 
renown,  flourished  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  as  did  also  a  famous  archi* 
tecrt,  Hida  no  Takumi. 

INTERVAL  BETWEEN  THE  CAPITAL  AND  THE  PROVINCES 

Thus,  in  the  capital,  Kyoto,  where  the  Fujiwara  family  constituted  the  power 
behind  the  Throne,  refinements  and  luxury  were  constantly  developed,  and  men 
OS  well  aa  women  amused  themselves  composing  Chinese  and  Japanese  poems^ 
playing  on  musical  instruments,  dancii^,  and  making  picnics  to  view  the  blos- 
soms of  the  four  seasons.  But  in  the  provincial  districts  very  different  condi^ 
tions  existed.  There,  men,  being  virtually  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ideo- 
graphic script^  found  the  Uterature  and  the  laws  of  the  capital  a  sealed  book  to 
them,  and  as  for  paying  periodical  visits  to  Kyoto,  what  that  involved  may  he 
gathered  frotn  the  fact  that  the  poet  Tsurayuki's  return  to  the  capital  from  the 
province  of  Tosa,^  where  he  had  served  as  acting  governor,  occupied  (me  hundred 
days,  as  shown:  in  his  Toaa  Nikki  (Diary  c/  a  Journey  from  Tom)j  and  that 
tJbbirteen  days  were  needed  to  get  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yodo  to  the  city.  The 
pageant  of  metropolitan  civilization  and  magnificence  never  presented  itself  to. 
provincial  eyes. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SHOEN 

Much  has-^eady  been  ssud  on  the  subject  of  land  tenure;  but  a£  this  problem, 
is  responsible  for  some  cardinal  phases,  of  Japanese  history,  a  brief  re^vvi  will 
be  Ireful  h^e.  There  were  four  chief  causes  for  the  existence  of  shoerij  or 
manors.    The  first  was  reclamation.  In  the  year  723,  it  was  decreed  that  persons 

P  The  expression  "monogalari^*  finds  its  nearest  English  equivalent  in  " narrative. "] 
P^ An  excellent  translation  of  this  has  been  made  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Dickins  in  the  '^Journal  of 
the  Koyal  Asiatic  Sookty,"  Jan.,  1887  J 
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who  reclaimed  land  should  aoquire  a  de  facto  title  of  tenure  for  three  generati6n8, 
and,  twenty  years  later,  the  tenure  of  title  was  made  perpetual,  limits  of  area 
being  fixed,  however  —  1260  acres  for  princes  and  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  and 
thereafter  by  various  gradations,  to  twenty-five  acres  for  a  commoner.  But 
these  limits  were  not  enforced,  and  in  the  year  767  it  became  necessary  to  issue 
a  decree  prohibiting  further  reclamation,  which  was  followed,  seventeen  years 
later,  by  a  rescript  forbidding  provincial  governors  to  exact  forced  labour  for 
tilling  their  manors.  ' 

That  this  did  not  check  the  evil  is  proved  by  an  official  record,  compiled  in 
797,  from  which  it  appears  that  princes  and  iilfluential  nobles  possessed  manors  of 
great  extent;  that  they  appointed  intendants  to  manage  them;  that  thes^ 
intendants  themselves  engaged  in  operations  of  reclamation;  that  they  abased 
their  power  by  despoiling  the  peasants,  and  that  dishonest  farmers  made  a 
practice  of  evading  taxes  and  tribute  by  settling  within  the  bounds  of' a  manor. 
These  abuses  reached  their  acme  during  the  reigns  of  Uda  and  Daigo  (S88-930)» 
when  people  living  in  thevicinityof  a  manor  were  ruthlessly  robbed  and  plunderea 
by  the  intendant  and  his  servants,  and  when  it  became  habitual  to  elude  the 
payment  of  taxes  by  making  spurious  assignments  of  lands  to  infiuential  officials 
in  the  capital.  In  vain  was  the  ownership  of  lands  by  powerful  nobles  interdict- 
ed, and  in  vain  its  purchase  by  provincial  governors :  the  metropolis  had  no  power 
to  enforce  its  vetoes  in  the  provinces,  and  the  provincials  ignored  them.  Thus 
the  ahoen  grew  in  number  and  extent. 

The  second  factor  which  contributed  to  the  extension  of  manors  was  the 
bestowal  of  estates  in  perpetuity  on  persons  of  conspicuous  ability,  and  after- 
wards on  men  who  enjoyed  Imperial  favour*  Land  thus  granted  was  called 
shiden  and  enjoyed  inmiunity  from  taxation.  Then  there  were  tracts  given  in 
recognition  of  public  merit.  These  koden  were  originally  of  limited  tenure,  but 
that  condition  soon  ceased  to  be  observed,  and  the  koden  fell  inio  the  same  cate- 
gory with  manors  (s^en). 

Finally  we  have  the  jiderty  or  temple  lands.  •  These,  too,  were  al  the  outset> 
granted  for  fixed  terms,  but  when  Buddhism  became  powerful  the<  limitation': 
eeased  to  be  operative,  and  moreover,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  private  perisonsf 
presented  tracts,  large  or  small,  to  the  temples  where  the  mortuiEtry  tablets  of 
their  families  were  preserved,  and  the  temples,  on  their  own  account,  acquirect 
estates  by  purchase  or  by  reclamation.  The  jiden,  like  the  other  three  kinds  of 
land  enumerated  above,  were  exempt  f  f  omtaxation.  Owned  by  powerful  nobles 
or  influential  families,  the  shoen  were. largely  cultivated  by  forced  labour,  and  as 
in  many  eases  it  paid  the  farmers  better  to  rent  such  land,  and  thus  escape  all 
fiscal  obligations,  than,  to  till  their  own  fields,  the  latter  were  deserted  port  passu 
with  the  development  of  the  manor  system,  and  thus  the  State  revenues  suffered 
dual  reduction. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  century  peremptory  edicts  were  issued 
to  check  this  state  of  affairs,  but  the  power  of  the  Court  to  exact  obedience  had 
then  dwindled  almost  to  cipher.  History  records  that  during  the  Ho-en  era 
(1135-1140),  the  regent  Pujiwara  Tadamichi's  manor  of  Shimazu  comprised 
one-fourth  of  the  province  of  Osumi.  On  these  great  manors,  alike  of  nobles  and 
of  temples,  armed  forces  soon  began  to  be  maintained  for  purposes  nominally  of 
police  protection  but  ultimately  of  military  aggression.  This  was  especially  the 
case  on  the  shden  of  the  puissant  families  of  Taira  and  Minamoto.  Thus, 
Minamoto  Yoshitomo  came  to  own  fifteen  of  the  eastern  provinces,  and  in  the 
tumult  of  the  Hdji  era  (1159-1160),  he  lost  all  these  to  Taira  no  Kiyomori,  who, 
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mippleiiieiiting  them  with  his  own  idready  large  tn&nors  and  trith  the  skden  of 
many  othiBr  nobles  and  temples,  became  owner  of  five  hundred  districts  compris- 
ing about  one-half  of  the  empire.  Subsequently,  when  the  Minamoto  crushed 
the  Taira  (1186),  the  whole  of  the  latter 's  estates  were  distributed  by  the  former 
among  the  nobles  who  had  fought  under  the  Minamoto  standard. 

In  that  age  the  holders  of  manors  were  variously  called  ryoshu,  ryoke, 
ehaya,  or  honjo,  and  the  intendants  were  termed  shdcho,  shoji,  kengyo,  beU^, 
or  yoryudo,  a  diversity  of  nomenclature  that  is  often  very  perplexing.  In  many 
cases  reclaimed  lands  went  by  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  reclaimed  them. 
Such  manors  were  spoken  of  as  mydden  (name-land),  and  those  owning  large 
tracts  were  designated  daimyd  (great  name),  while  smaller  holders  were  termed 
shomyd.    Yet  another  term  for  the  intendantd  of  these  lands  was  nanushi-shoku. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  the  presence  of  such  a  system  the  lands  paying 
taxes  to  the  Central  Government  became  steadily  less  and  less.  Thus,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Toba  (1108-1123),  the  State  domains  administered  by  the 
provincial  governors  are  recorded  to  have  been  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  area  of 
the  provinces.  In  these  circumstances,  the  governors  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  proceed  themselves  to  their  posts;  they  remained  in  Kyoto  and  despatched 
d^uties  to  the  provinces,  a  course  vffbich  conspired  to  redu<;e  the  authority  of 
the  Crown. 

For  the  sake  of  intelligent  sequence  of  ideas,  the  above' i93mopsis  makes  some 
departure  from  the  chronological  order  of  these  pages.  Returning  ta  the  early 
part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  historian  may  affirm  that  the  salient  features  of 
the  era  were  virtual  abrogation  of  the  Daiho  laws  imposing  restrictions  upon  the 
area  and  period  of  land-ownership;  rapid  growth  of  tax-free  manors  and  conse-^ 
quent  impoverishment  of  the  Court  in  KyOto;  the  appearance  of  provincial 
magnates  who  yielded  scant  obedience  to. the  Csown^  and  the  organization  of 
military  classes  which  acknowledged  the  authority  of  their  own  leaders  only. 


REVOLT  OP  TAIRA  NO  MASAKADO 

The  above  state  of  affairs  soon  bore  practical  fruit.  In  the  year  930,  the 
]&nperor  Daigo  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his.  son  Shujiku,  a  child  Ojf  eight, 
whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Mototsune.  In  accordance  with  the 
system  now  fully  established,  Fujiwara  Tadahira  became  regent.  History 
depicts  this  Tadahira  as  an  effeminate  dilettante,  one  of  whose  fofbles  was  to 
have  a.cuckQd  painted  on  his  fan  and  to  imitate  theory  of  the  bird  whenever  hie 
opened  it.  But  as  representative  of  the  chief  aristocratic  family  in  an  age 
when  to  be  a  Fujiwara  was  to  possess  a  tiftle  superior  to  that  conferred  by  ability 
in  any  form  and  however  <;onspicuous,  his  right  to  administer  the  government' 
in  the  cieipiioity  of  regent  obtained  tmivetisal  recognition. 

It  had  become  the  custom  at  that  time  for  the  provincisLl  magnates  to  send 
their  sons  to  Ky5to,  wiiere  they  served  in  the  corps  of  guards,  became  acquainted 
with  refined  life,  and  eetablished  relations  of  friendship  with  the  Taira  and  the 
Minamotov  the  former  descended  from  the  Empemr  Kwammu,  the  latter  from 
the  Emperor  Beiwa.  'Hius,  at  the  time  of  Daigo 's  death,  a  scion  of  the  Taira, 
by  name  Masakado,  was  serving  under  Tadahira  in  the  capital.  Believing  him- 
oelf  endowed  with  high  military  capacity,  Masakado  aspired  to  be  appointed 
kebiiski  of  his  native  province,  ShimOsa.  But  his  archery,  his  horsemanship, 
and  his  fencing  elicited  no  applause  in  Ky5tO|  whereas  a  relative,  Sadnibumi, 
attracted  admiration  by  a  liceatioiis  life. 
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Masakado  finally  retired  to  Shimosa  in  an  angry  mood.  At  first,  howev^y 
the  idea  of  revolt  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  the 
evidenqe  is  against  such  a  hypothesis.  For  his  military  career  began  with  family 
feuds,  and  after  he  had  killed  one  of  his  uncles  on  account  of  a  dispute  about  the 
boundaries  of  a  manor,  and  sacked  the  residence  of  another  in  consequ^xce  of  a 
trouble  about  a  woman,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  a  summons  to  Kydto  to 
answer  for  his  acts  of  violence.  Such  quarrels  were  indeed  of  not  uncommon 
occurrence  in  the  provinces,  as  is  shown  by  the  memorial  of  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura, 
and  the  capital  appears  to  have  left  them  severely  alone,  so  far  as  practical 
interference  was  concerned,  though thepretenceofjurisdictionmightbepreserved. 
Thus,  Masakado  was  acquitted  after  the  formaUty  of  investigation  had  be^i 
satisfied.  Naturally  this  judgment  did  not  prove  a  deterrent;  on  the  contrary, 
it  ammounted  to  a  mandate. 

On  his  return  to  Kwantd,  Masakado  was  soon  found  once  more  in  the  arena. 
The  details  of  his  campaign  have  little  interest  except  as  indicating  that  the 
provincial  officials  followed  the  example  of  Ky5to  in  suffering  local  disturbances 
to  settle  themselves,  and  that  the  abuses  catalogued  in  the  Miyoshi  memorial 
were  true  to  fact.  A  raid  that  Masakado  made  into  Musashi  province  is  memor* 
able  as  the  occasion  of  the  first  collision  betwc  :n  the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto,^ 
which  great  families  were  destined  ultimately  to  convert  all  Japan  into  a  battle* 
field.  Finally,  Masakado  carried  his  raids  so  far  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  hopelessness  of  pardon.  It  was  then  that  he  resolved  to  revolt. 
Overrunning  the  whole  eight  provinces  of  the  Kwanto,  he  appointed  his  own 
partisans  to  all  posts  of  importance  and  set  up  a  court  after  the  Ky6to  model. 
A  letter  written  by  him  at  this  time  to  the  regent  Tadahira  affords  an  interesting 
guide  to  the  ethics  of  the  era: —    . 

The  genealogy  of  my  house  showsthat  I  am  the  fifth  in  descent  from  the  Emperor  Kwam- 
mu.  Therefore,  though  I  hold  one-half  of  a  province,  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  mere  good 
fortune.  In  the  history  of  ancient  times  there  are  occasions  where  a  whole  country  was  appro- 
priated by  force  of  arms.  Nature  has  endowed  me  with  military  talent.  None,  I  presmne. 
excels  me  in  that  respect.  You,  however,  had  no  praise  to  bestow  on  me.  Rather  was  I 
frequently  reprimanded  when  I  served  in  the  capital,  so  that  my  shame  was  unendurable, 
whereas  your  sympathy  would  have  delighted  me.  While  Masakado  was  still  a  youth  he 
served  Tadahira,  the  prime  minister,  for  tens  of  years,  and  when  Tadahira  became  regent, 
Masakado  never,  entertained  his  present  project.  I  have  no  words  to  express  my  regret. 
Though  I  have  conspired  to  revolt,  I  will  not  forget  my  old  master,  and  I  hope  that  he  wiU 
make  allowances  for  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed. 

Had  it  rested  with  Kyoto  to  subdue  this  revolt,  Masakado  might  have 
attained  his  gosi.  But  chance  and  the  curious  iSpirit  of  the  time  fought  for  the 
Court.  A  trifling  breach  of  etiquette  on  the  part  of  Masakado  —  not  pausing 
to  bind  up  his  hair  before  receiving  a  visitor  —  forfeited. the  co-operation  of  a 
great  soldier,  Fujiwara  Hidesato,  (afterwards  known  as  Tawara  Toda),  and  the 
latter,  joining  forces  with  Tc^ira  Sadamori,  whose  father  Masakado  had  killed, 
attacked  the  rebels  in  a  moment  of  elated  carelessness,  shattered  them  complete- 
ly, and  sent  Masakado 's  head  to  the  capital. .  The  whole  affair  teaches  that  the 
Fujiwara  aristocrats,  ruling  in  Kyoto,  had  neither  power  nor  inclination  to 
meddle  with  provincial  administration,  and  that  the  districts  distant  from  the 
metropolis  were  practically  imder  the  sway  of  military  magnates  in  whose  eyes 
might  constituted  right.  This  was  especially  notable  in  the  case  of  the  Kwanto, 
that  is  to  say  the  eight  provinces  surrounding  the  present  TokyS  Bay,  extending 
north  to  the  Nikko  Mountains.    Musashi,  indeed,  was  so  infested  with  law- 

P  The  vice-governor  of  Musaahi,  Minamoto  Tsunemoto,  was  at  feud  with  the  governor, 
Prince  Okiyo,  and  Masakado  espoused  the  latter  'a  caused' 
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breakers  that,  from  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Seiwa  (859^*76),  it  became  custo- 
mary to  appoint  one  kMishi  in  each  of  itd  districts,  whereas  elsewhere  the 
establishment  was  one  to  each  province.  The  kebiishi  represented  the  really 
puissant  arm  of  the  law,  the  provincial  governors,  originally  so  powerful,  having 
now  degenerated  into  weaklings. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  FUJIWARA  SUMITOMO 

Another  event,  characteristic  of  the  time,  occurred  in  Nankai-do  (the  four 
provinces  of  the  island  of  Shikoku)  contemporaneously  with  the  revolt  of  Masa- 
kado.  During  the  Shohei  era  (931-937)  the  ravages  of  pirates  became  so 
frequent  in  those  waters  that  Fujiwara  no  Sumitomo  was  specially  despatched 
from  Kyoto  to  restrain  them.  This  he  effected  without  difficulty.  But  instead 
of  returning  to  the  capital,  he  collected  a  number  of  armed  men  together  with  a 
squadron  of  vessels,  and  conducted  a  campaign  of  spoliation  and  outrage  in  the 
waters  of  the  Inland  Sea  as  well  as  the  channels  of  Kii  and  Bungo.  Masakado  's 
death,  in  939,  relieved  the  Court  from  the  pressure  in  the  east,  and  an  expedition 
was  despatched  against  Sumitomo  under  the  conmiand  of  Ono  no  Yoshifuru, 
general  of  the  guards. 

Yoshifuru  mustered  only  two  hundred  ships  whereas  Sumitomo  had  fifteen 
hundred.  The  issue  might  have  been  foretold  had  not  the  pirate  chief 's  lieuten- 
anlfgone  over  to  the  Imperial  forces.  Sumitomo,  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
and  after  one  signal  success,  was  finally  routed  and  killed.  Some  historians  ^ 
have  contended  that  Masakado  and  Sumitomo,  when  they  were  together  in 
Kyoto,  conspired  a  simultaneous  revolt  in  the  east  and  the  south;  but  such  a 
conclusion  is  inconsistent  with  the  established  fact  that  Masakado 's  treason 
was  not  premeditated. 

That  the  two  events  synchronized  is  attributable  wholly  to  the  conditions  of 
the  time.  We  have  seen  what  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kwanto,  and  that  of 
Kyushu  and  Shikoku  is  clearly  set  forth  in  a  memorial  presented  (946)  by  Ono 
Yoshifuru  on  his  return  from  the  Sumitomo  campaign.  In  that  document  he 
says:  "My  information  is  that  those  who  pursue  irregular  courses  are  not 
necessarily  sons  of  provincial  governors  alone.  Many  others  make  lawless  use  of 
power  and  authority;  form  confederacies;  engage  daily  in  military  exercises; 
collect  and  maintain  men  and  horses  under  pretext  of  hunting  game;  menace  the 
district  governors ;  plunder  the  common  people ;  violate  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  steal  their  beasts  of  burden  and  employ  them  for  their  own  purposes,  thus 
interrupting  agricultural  operations.  Yesterday,  they  were  outcasts,  with  barely 
sufficient  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness;  to-day,  they  ride  on  horsebaick  and 
don  rich  raiment.  Meanwhile  the  country  falls  into  a  state  of  decay,  and  the 
homesteads  are  desolate.  My  appeal  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  provincial 
governors'  envoys,  any  who  enter  a  province  at  the  head  of  parties  carrying  bows 
and  arrows,  intimidate  the  inhabitants,  and  rob  them  of  their  property,  shall  be 
recognized  as  common  bandits  and  thrown  into  prison  on  apprehension." 

In  a  word,  the  aristocratic  officialdom  in  Kyoto,  headed  by  the  Fujiwara, 
though  holding  all  the  high  administrative  posts,  wielded  no  real  power  outside 
the  capital,  nor  were  they  competent  to  preserve  order  even  within  its  precincts, 
for  the  palace  itself  was  not  secure  against  incendiarism  and  depredation.  When 
the  heads  of  the  Minamoto  and  the  Taira  families  were  appointed  provincial 
governors  in  the  Kwanto,  they  trained  their  servants  in  the  use  of  arms,  calling 

P  Notably  the  authors  of  the  Okagami  and  the  Nihon  Gtvaiaki.] 
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them  iye-mo-ko  (house-boys)  or  rSdS  (retainers),  and  other  locul  i 
purchased  freedom  fiosa  molestation  by  doing  homage  uid  obeying  their  behests. 
Taira  Masakado,  Minamoto  Tsunemoto,  Fujiwara  Hideaato,  and  Taira  Sada- 
mori,  who  figure  in  the  above  narrative,  were  all  alike  provincial  chiefs,  possessing 
private  estates  and  keeping  armed  retinues  which  they  used  for  protection  or  for 
plunder.  The  Imperial  Court,  when  confronted  with  any  crisis,  was  constrained 
to  borrow  the  aid  of  these  magnates,  and  thus  there  came  into  existence  the 
buke,  or  mihtary  houses,  as  distinguished  from  the  kuge,  or  Court  houses. 


Ku»AiD-ji.  *T  Kioto 


,    i         CHAPTER  XXI 
THE  CAPITAL  AND  THE   PROVINCES 

REWTIONS  BETWEEN  THW  CODRT  AND  THE  FUJIWARA 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  of  Japanese  history  in  which  the  relations  of  the 
Fujiwara  family  to  the  Throne  are  so  complicated  as  greatly  to  perplex  even  the 
most  careful  reader.  But  aS  it  is  tiot  possible  to  construct  a  genealogical  table 
of  a  really  helpful  character,  the  facts  will  be  set  down  here  in  their  simplest 
form.  ' 

THE  SIXTY-SECOND  ^VEREIGN,  THE  EMPEEOR  MURAKAMI  {A.D.  847-967) 

■  Murakami,  feoTi  of  Dftigo  by  the  daughter  of  the  regent,  Fujiwara  Mototsune, 
ascended  the  throne  in  succession  to  Shujaku,  and  Fujiwara  Tadahira  held  the 
post  of  regent,  as  he  had  done  in  Shujaku 'a  time,  His  three  sons,  Saneyori,  Moro- 
8uke,  and  Mofotada,  giving  their  daughters;  one,  Morosuke's  ofTBpring,  to  be 
Empress,  the  other  two  to  be  consorts  of  the  sovereign.  Moreover,  Morosuke's 
second  daughter  was  married  to  the  Emperor's  younger  brother,  Prince  Takaaki, 
who  afterwards  descended  from  princely  rank  to  take  the  family  name  of  Mina- 
moto.  Saneyori,  MoroaUke,  and  Takaaki  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  admmis- 
tration  of  State  affairs,  and  thus  indirectly  by  female  influence  at  Court,  or  by 
their  own  direct  activity,  the  Fujiwara  held  a  supreme  place.  Murakami  has  a 
high  position  among  Japan 's  'model  sovereigns.  He  ehowed  keen  and  mteUigeid 
interest  in  politics;  he  sought  to  employ  able  officials;  he  endeavoured 
to  check  luxury,  and  be  solicited  frank  guidance  from  tus  elders.    Thus  lates' 
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generations  learned  to  indicate  Engi  (901-923),  when  Daigo  reigned,  and 
Tenryaku  (947-957),  when  Murakami  reigned,  as  essentially  eras  of  benevolent 
administration.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  personal  qualities  of  Mura- 
kami, however  conspicuous  his  poetical  ability  and  however  sincere  his  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  he  failed  signally  to  correct  the  effeminate  tendency 
of  Kyoto  society  or  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  his  people.  Bandits 
raided  the  capital,  broke  into  the  palace  itself,  set  fire  to  it,  and  committed 
frequent  depredations  unrestrained.  An  age  when  the  machinery  for  preserving 
law  and  order  was  practically  paralyzed  scarcely  deserves  the  eulogies  of  posterity. 

THE  SUCCESSION 

The  lady  with  whom  Murakami  first  consorted  was  a  daughter  of  Fujiwara 
Motokata,  who  represented  a  comparatively  obscure  branch  of  the  great  family, 
and  had  attained  the  office  of  chief  councillor  of  State  (dainagon)  only.  She 
bore  to  his  Majesty  a  son,  Hirohira,  and  the  boy 's  grandfather  confidently  looked 
to  see  him  named  Prince  Imperial.  But  presently  the  daughter  of  Fujiwara 
Morosuke,  minister  of  the  Right,  entered  the  palace,  and  although  her  Coiirt 
rank  was  not  at  first  superior  to  that  of  the  dainagon' 8  daughter,  her  child  Imd 
barely  reached  its  third  month  when,  through  Morosuke 's  irresistible  influence, 
it  was  nominated  heir  to  the  throne.  Motokata 's  disappointment  proved  so 
keen  that  his  health  became  impaired  and  he  finally  died  —  of  chagrin,  the 
people  said.  In  those  days  men  believed  in  the  power  of  disembodied  spirits  for 
evil  or  for  good.  The  spirit  of  the  ill-fated  Sugawara  Michizane  was  appeased 
by  building  shrines  to  his  memory,  and  a  similar  resource  exorcised  the  angry 
ghost  of  the  rebel,  Masakado;  but  no  such  prevention  having  been  adopted  in 
the  case  of  Motokata,  his  spirit  was  supposed  to  have  compassed  the  early  deaths 
of  his  grandson's  supplanter,  Reizei,  and  of  the  latter 's  successors,  Kwazan  and 
Sanjo,  whose  three  united  reigns  totalled  only  five  years. 

A  more  substantial  calamity  resulted,  however,  from  the  habit  of  ignoring  the 
right  of  primogeniture  in  favour  of  arbitrary  selection.  Murakami,  seeing  that 
the  Crown  Prince  (Reizei)  had  an  exceedingly  feeble  physique,  deemed  it  expedi- 
ent to  transfer  the  succession  to  bis  younger  brother,  Tamehira.  But  the  latter, 
having  married  into  the  Minamoto  family,  had  thu9  become  ineUgible  for  the 
throne  in  Fujiwara  eyes.  The  Emperor  hesitated,  therefore,  to  give  open 
expression  to  his  views,  and  while  he  waited,  he  himself  fell  mortally  ill.  On  his 
death-bed  he  issued  the  necessary  instruction,  but  the  Fujiwara  deliberately 
ignored  it,  being  determined  that  a  consort  of  their  own  blood  must  be  the  leading 
lady  in  every  Imperial  household.  Then  the  indignation  of  the  other  great 
families,  the  Minamoto  and  the  Taira^  blazed  out.  .  Mitsunaka,  representing 
the  former,  and  Shigenobu  the  latter,  entered  into  a  conspiraqy  to  collect  an 
army  in  the  KwantS  and  march  against  Ky5to  with  the  sole  object  of  compelling 
obedience  to  Murakami 's  dying  behest.  The  plot  was  divulged  by  Minamoto 
Mitsiinaka  in  the  sequel  of  a  quarrel  with  Taira  no  Shigenobu;  the  plotters 
were  all  exiled,  and  Takaaki,  youngest  son  of  the  Emperor  Daigo,  though  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  conspiracy,  was  falsely  accused  to  the  Throne  by  Fujiwara 
Morotada,  deprived  of  his  post  of  minister  of  the  Left,  to  which  his  accuser  was 
nominated,  and  sent  to  that  retreat  for  di^^raced  officials,  the  Dazai'^fu.  Another 
instance  is  here  furnished  of  the  readiness  with  which  potitical  rivals  slandered 
one  another  in  old  Japan,  and  another  instance,  also,  of  the  sway  exercised  over 
the  sovereign  by  his  Fujiwara  ministers. 
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THE  SIXTY-THIRD  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  REIZEI  (A.D.  968-969) 
THE  SIXTY-FOURTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  ENYtJ  (A.D.  970-984) 

The  reigns  of  Reizei  and  Enyu  are  remarkable  for  quarrels  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Fujiwara  family  —  quarrels  which,  to  be  followed  intelligently,  re- 
quire frequent  reference  to  the  genealogical  table  (page  203).  Pujiwara 
Morosuke  had  five  sons,  Koretada,  Kanemichi,  Kaneiye,  Tamemitsu,  and 
Kinsuye.  Two  of  these,  Koretada  and  Kaneiye,  presented  one  each  of  their 
daughters  to  the  Emperor  Reizei,  and  Koretada 's  daughter  gave  birth  to  Prince 
Morosada,  who  afterwards  reigned  as  Kwazan,  while  Kaneiye 's  daughter  bore 
Okisada,  subsequently  the  Emperor  Sanjo.  After  one  year's  reign,  Reizei,  who 
suffered  from  brain  disease,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother,  Enyu, 
then  only  in  his  eleventh  year.  Fujiwara  Saneyori  acted  as  regent,  but,  dying 
shortly  afterwards,  was  succeeded  in  that  oflBice  by  his  nephew,  Koretada,  who 
also  had  to  resign  on  account  of  illness. 

Between  this  latter 's  two  brothers,  Kanemichi  and  Kaneiye,  keen  competi- 
tion for  the  regency  now  sprang  up.  Kanemichi 's  eldest  daughter  was  the 
Empress  of  Enyu,  but  his  Majesty  favoured  Kaneiye,  who  thus  attained  much 
higher  rank  than  his  elder  brother.  Kanemichi,  however,  had  another  source  of 
influence.  His  sister  was  Murakami's  Empress  and  mother  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  Enyu.  This  Imperial  lady,  writing  to  his  Majesty  Enyu  at  Kanemi- 
chi's  dictation,  conjured  the  Emperor  to  be  guided  by  primogeniture  in  appoint- 
ing a  regent,  and  Enyu,  though  he  bitterly  disUked  Kanemichi,  could  not  gainsay 
his  mother.  Thus  Kanemichi  became  chancellor  and  acting  regent.  The 
struggle  was  not  concluded,  however.  It  ended  in  the  palace  itself,  whither  the 
two  brothers  repaired  almost  simultaneously,  Kanemichi  rising  from  his  sick-bed 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  presence  of  the  boy  Emperor,  Kanemichi  arbitrarily 
transferred  his  own  office  of  kwampaku  to  Fujiwara  Yoritada  and  degraded  his 
brother,  Kaneiye,  to  a  comparatively  insignificant  post.  The  sovereign  ac- 
quiesced ;  he  had  no  choice.  A  few  months  later,  this  dictator  died.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  his  residence  was  more  gorgeous  than  the  palace  and  his  manner  of 
life  more  sumptuous  than  the  sovereign's.  The  men  of  his  time  were  wont  to 
$ay,  ''A  tiger's  mouth  is  less  fatal  than  the  frown  of  the  regent,  Kanemichi." 

THE  SIXTY-FIFTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  KWAZAN  (A.D.  985-986) 
THE  SIXTY-SIXTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  ICHIJO    (A.D.  987-1011) 

Eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Reizei,  Kwazan  ascended  the  throne  in  985. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Koretada,  and  Yoritada^  whose  appoint- 
ment as  regent  has  just  been  described,  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
Kaneiye 's  opportunity  had  now  come.  Kwazan  having  succeeded  Enyu» 
nominated  the  latter 's  son  to  be  Crown  Prince,  instead  of  conferring  the  position 
on  his  own  brother.  Prince  Okisada  (afterwards  Sanjo).  Now  the  Crown  Prince 
was  the  son  of  Kaneiye 's  daughter,  and  that  ambitious  noble  determined  tQ 
compass  the  sovereign's  abdication  without  delay.  I^wazan,  originally  a  fickle 
lover,  had  ultimately  conceived  an  absorbing  passion  for  the  lady  Tsuneko.  He 
could  not  be  induced  to  part  with  her  even  at  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  and 
as  there  was  no  proper  provision  in  the  palace  for  such  an  event,  Tsuneko  died 
in  labour.  Kwazan,  distraught  with  grief,  was  approached  by  Kaneiye 's  son, 
Michikane,  who  urged  him  to  retire  from  the  world  and  seek  in  Buddhism  the 
perfect  peace  thus  alone  attainable.    Michikane  declared  his  own  intention  of 
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entering  the  ''path/'  and  on  a  moonlight  night  the  two  men,  leaving  the  palace, 
repaired  to  the  temple  Gwangyo-ji  to  take  the  tonsure.  Theije,  Michikane, 
pretending  he  wished  to  bid  final  farewell  to  his  family,  departed  to  return  no 
more,  and  the  Emperor  understood  that  he  had  been  deceived. 

Retreat  was  now  impossible,  however.  He  abdicated  in  favour  of  Ichij5,  a 
child  of  seven,  and  Eaneiye  became  regent  and  chancellor.  He  emulated  the 
magnificence  of  his  deceased  brother  and  rival,  Kanemichi,  and  his  residence  at 
Hig^hi-Sanjo  in  KyOto  was  built  after  the  model  of  the  "hall  of  freshness"  in 
the  palace.  He  had  five  sons,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  were  Michitaka, 
Michikane,  and  Michinaga.  It  will  be  presently  seen  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
last  the  power  of  the  Fujitvara  reached  its  zenith.  On  the  death  of  Kaneiye  the 
office  of  kwampaku  fell  to  his  eldest  son,  Michitaka,  and,  in  993,  the  latter  being 
seriously  ill,  his  son,  Korechika,  looked  to  be  his  successor.  But  the  honour  fell 
to  Michitaka 's  brother,  Michikane.  Seven  days  after  his  nomination,  Michi- 
kane died,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  men  said  that  he  had  been  done  to  death  by 
the  incantations  of  his  ambitious  nephew.  Again,  however,  the  latter  was 
disappointed.    Kaneiye 's  third  son,  Michinaga,  succeeded  to  the  regency. 

Almost  immediately,  the  new  regent  seems  to  have  determined  that  his 
daughter  should  be  Empress.  But  the  daughter  of  his  elder  brother,  the  late 
Michitaka,  already  held  that  position.  This,  however,  constituted  no  sort  of 
obstacle  in  the  eyes  of  the  omnipotent  Michinaga.  He  induced  —  ^'required" 
would  probably  be  a  more  accurate  expression  —  the  Empress  to  abandon  the 
world,  shave  her  head,  and  remove  to  a  secluded  palace,  (the  Kdkiden) ;  where- 
after he  caused  his  own  daughter  to  become  the  Imperial  consort  under  the  title 
of  chuguj^  her  residence  being  fixed  in  the  Fujitsubo,  which  was  the  recognized 
palace  of  the  Empress. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  with  such  a  despotic  regent,  the  Emperor  himself 
exercised  any  real  authority.  The  annals  show  that  Ichijo  was  of  benevolent 
disposition;  that  he  sympathized  with  his  people;  that  he  excelled  in  prose 
composition  and  possessed  much  skill  in  music.  Further,  during  his  reign  of 
twenty-four  years  many  able  men  graced  the  era.  But  neither  their  capacity 
nor  his  own  found  opportunity  for  exercise  in  the  presence  of  Michinaga  *8 
proUgSSf  and,  while  profoundly  disliking  the  Fujiwkra  autocrat,  Ichij5  was 
constrained  to  suffer  him. 


THE  SIXTY-SEVENTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  SANJO  (A.D.  1012-1017) 
THE  SIXTY-EIGHTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  GO-ICHIJO  (A.D.  1017-1036) 

Prince  Okisada,  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  Kwazan,  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  on  the  abdication  of  IchijQ,  and  is  known  in  history 
as  Sanj5.  Before  his  accession  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Pujiwara  Narito- 
ki,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  but  with  the  crown  he  had  to  accept  the 
second  daughter  of  Michinaga  as  ckugu,  his  former  consort  becoming  Empress. 
His  Majesty  had  to  acquiesce  in  another  arbitrary  arrangement  also.  It  has 
been  shown  above  that  Michinaga 's  eldest  daughter  had  been  given  the  title 
of  chugu  in  the  palace  of  Ichijo,  to  whom  she  bore  two  sons,  Atsunari  and 
Atsunaga.  Neither  of  these  had  any  right  to  be  nominated  Crown  Prince  in 
preference  to  Sanjo's  offspring.    Michinaga,  however,  caused  Atsunari  to  be 

P  A  lady  on  introduction  to  the  palace  received  the  title  of  jcikwan.  If  the  daughter  of  a 
minister  of  State,  she  was  called  nyogo.  Chugu  was  a  st  ill  higher  title  devised  specially  for  Michi- 
naga's  piutx>Be,  and  naturally  it  oecame  a  precedent.] 
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appointed  Prince  Imperial,  ignoring  SanjO's  son,  since  his  mother  belonged  to 
an  inferior  branch  of  the  Fujiwara.  Further,  it  did  not  suit  the  regent 's  con- 
venience that  a  ruler  of  mature  age  should  occupy  the  throne.  An  eye  disease 
from  which  Sanj5  suffered  became  the  pretext  for  pressing  him  to  abdicate,  and, 
in  1017,  Atsunari,  then  in  his  ninth  year,  took  the  sceptre  as  Emperoi*  Go-IcbijO, 
or  IchijO  IL  Michinaga  continued  to  act  as  regent,  holding,  at  the  same  time, 
the  office  of  minister  of  the  Left,  but  he  subsequently  banded  over  the  regency 
to  his  son,  Yorimichi)  becoming  himself,  chancellor. 

Go^Ichijd  was  coniatrained  to  endure  at  Michinaga^s  hands  the  same  despotic 
treatment  as  that  previously  meted  out  to  8an](V.  The  legitimate  claim  of  his 
offspring  to  the  throne  was  ignored  in  favour  of  his  brother,  Atsunaga,  who 
received  for  consort  the  fourth  daughter  of  Michinaga.  Thus,  this  imperious 
noble  had  controlled  theadministration  for  thirty  years ;  had  given  his  daughtens 
to  three  Emperors;  had  appointed  his  son  to  be  regent  in  his  place,  and  had  the 
Crown  Prince  for  grandson.  Truly,  as  his  historians  say,  he  held  the  empire  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.  His  estates  far  exceeded  those  of  the  Crown ;  the  presents 
offered  to  him  by  all  ranks  reached  an  enormous  total;  he  built  for  himself  a 
splendid  mansion  (Jotdmon)  with  forced  labour  requisitioned  from  the  provinces, 
and  for  his  wife  a  scarcely  less  magnificent  residence  (Kyogoku)  was  erected  at 
the  charges  of  the  Emperor  Go-Ichij5.  At  the  approach  of  illness  he  took  refuge 
in  Buddhism,  but  even  here  the  gorgeous  ostentation  of  his  life  was  not  abated. 
He  planned  the  building  of  a  monastery  which  should  prove  a  worthy  retreat 
for  his  declining  years,  and  it  is  on  record  that  his  order  to  the  provincial  governor 
was,  '^  though  you  neglect  your  official  duties,  do  not  neglect  to  furnish  materials 
and  labour  for  the  building  of  Hojo-ji."  Even  from  the  palace  itself  stones  were 
taken  for  this  monastery,  and  the  sums  lavished  upon  it  were  so. enormous  that 
they  dwarfed  Michinaga 's  previous  extravagances.  Michinaga  retired  there 
to  die,  and  on  his  death*bed  he  received  a  visit  from  the  Emperor,  whO' ordered 
three  months'  Court  mourning  on  his  decease.  There  is  a  celebrated  work 
entitled  Eigwa  Monogatari  (Tales  of  Splendour),  wherein  is  depicted  the 
fortunes  and  the  foibles  of  the  Fujiwara  family  from  the  days  (889)  of  the 
Emperor  Uda  to  those  (1092)  of  the  Etaperor  Horifcavra.  Specially  imnute  is 
the  chronicle  wiien  it  treats  of  the  Mido  kwampaJcUf  as  Michinaga  was  called 
i^ter  he  set  himself  to  build  the  monastery  Hoj6-ji. 

Loyal  Japanese  historians  shrink  from  describing  this  era,  when  the  occupants 
of  the  throne  were  virtually  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  Fujiwara.  There  was, 
h6wever,  one  redeeming  feature:  amid  this  luxury  and  refinement  literature 
flourished  vigorouriy ».  so  that  the  era  of  Tervryaku  (947-957)  Hves  m  the  mraiory 
of  the  nation  as  vividly  as  that  of  iSngi  (901-928).  Oye  Tomotsuna,  Sugawara 
Fumitoki^  Minamoto  S)iitag5  —  these  were  famous  liMiratevrs,  and  Minamoto 
Hiromasa,  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Uda,  attained  celebrity  as  a  musical  genius. 
Coming  to  the  reigns  of  Kwazan,  Enyu,  and  Ichijo  (985^1011),  we  find  the  im- 
mortal group  of  female  writers,  Murasaki  Shikibu,  Izumi  Shikibu,  Sei  Shonagon, 
and  Akazome  Emon;  we  find  also  in  the  Imperial  family,  Princes  Kaneakira  and 
Tomohira;  we  find  three  famous  scribes,  Fujiwara  Yukinari,  Fujiwara  Sari, 
and  Qno  no  T5ftl,.and,  finally  the  "Four  Nagon^'  {Shi-nagon),  Fujiwara  Yuki- 
nari, Fujiwara  Kint5«  Minamoto  Narinobu,  and  Minamoto  Toshikata. 

It  is  observable  that  in  this  necessarily  brief  si^mmiary  the  name  "  Minamoto  " 
occurs  several  times,  as  does  that  of  "Fujiwara"  also.  But  that  the  scions  of 
either  family  confined  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  is  not  to  be  inferred. 
These  were.  Fujiwara'  ambng  the  military  magnates  in  the  provinces,  and  we 
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shall  presently  see  the  Minamoto  taking  the  lead  in  the  science  of  war.  Alreadyi 
indeed,  the  Fujiwara  in  the  capital  were  beginning  to  recognize  the  power  of  the 
Minamoto.  It  has  been  related  above  that  one  of  the  rebel  Maaakado  's  earliest 
opponents  was  a  Minamoto,  vice-governor  of  Musashi.  His  son,  Mitsunaka,  a 
redoubtable  warrior,  assisted  the  Fujiwara  in  Kyoto,  and  Mitsunaka 's  sons, 
Yorimitsu  and  Yorinobu,  contributed  materially  to  the  autocracy  of  the  r^ent 
Michinaga.  Yorimitsu  was  appointed  by  the  regent  to  command  the  cavalry 
of  the  guard,  and  he  is  said  to  have  brought  that  corps  to  a  state  of  great  efficiency. 
There  was,  indeed,  much  need  of  a  strong  hand.  One  had  only  to  emerge 
from  the  palace  gates  to  find  oneself  among  the  haimts  of  bandits.  The  names 
of  such  robber  chiefs  as  Hakamadare  no  Yasusuke,  Eid5maru,  Oeyama  Shuten« 
doji,  and  Ibaraki-d5ji  have  been  handed  down  as  the  heroes  in  many  a  strange 
adventure  and  the  perpetrators  of  many  heinous  crimes.  Even  the  Fujiwara 
residences  were  not  secure  against  the  torches  of  these  plunderers,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Ichijo  the  palace  itself  was  frequently  fired  by  them.  In  Go-Ichijo  's 
time,  an  edict  was  issued  forbidding  men  to  carry  bows  and  arrows  in  the  streets, 
but  had  there  been  power  to  enforce  such  a  veto,  its  enactment  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  Its  immediate  sequel  was  that  the  bandits  broke  into  Govern- 
ment offices  and  murdered  officials  there. 


THE  INVASION  OF  JAPAN  BY  THE  TCI 

In  the  spring  of  1019,  when  Go-Ichijo  occupied  the  throne,  a  large  host  of 
invaders  suddenly  poured  into  the  island  of  Tsushima.  There  had  not  been 
any  warning.  Tsushima  lies  half-way  between  the  south  of  Korea  and  the 
northeast  of  Kyushu,  distant  about  sixty  miles  from  either  coast.  Since  the 
earliest  times,  its  fine  harbours  had  serv^  as  a  military  station  for  ships  plying 
between  Japan  and  Korea,  but  such  intercourse  had  long  been  interrupted  when 
this  invasion  took  place. 

The  invaders  were  the  Toi,  originally  called  Sushen  or  Moho,  under  the  form- 
er of  which  names  they  make  their  appearance  in  Japanese  history  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century.  They  inhabited  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  island  of  Ezo,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  impulse 
they  obeyed  in  making  this  sudden  descent  upon  Japan.  Their  fleet  comprised 
some  fifty  vessels  only,  each  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  long  and  propelled  by  thirty 
or  forty  oars,  but  of  how  many  fighting  men  the  whole  force  consisted,  no  record 
has  been  preserved.  As  to  arms,  they  carried  swords,  bows,  spears,  and  shields, 
and  in  their  tactical  formation  spearmen  occupied  the  front  rank,  then  came 
swordsmen,  and  finally  bowmen.  Every  man  had  a  shield.  Their  arrows  were 
short,  measuring  little  over  a  foot,  but  their  bows  were  powerful,  and  they  seem 
to  have  fought  with  fierce  courage. 

At  first  they  carried  ever3rthing  before  them.  The  governor  of  Tsushima, 
being  without  any  means  of  defence,  fled  to  the  Dazav-fu  in  Kyushu,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  who  then  pushed  on  to  the 
island  of  Iki.  There  the  governor,  Fujiwara  Masatada,  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  losing  his  own  life  in  the  battle.  It  is  said  that  of  all  the  inhabitants^ 
one  only,  a  Buddhist  priest,  escaped  to  tell  the  story. 

Ten  days  after  their  first  appearance  oflP  Tsushima,  the  Toi  effected  a  landing 
in  Chikuzen  and  marched  towards  Hakata,  plundering,  burning,  massacring 
old  folks  and  children,  making  prisoners  of  adults,  and  slaughtering  cattle  and 
horses  for  food.    It  happened,  fortux^ately,  that  Takaiye,  younger  brother  of 
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Pujiwara  Korechika,  was  in  command  at  the  Dazai-fu,  whither  he  had  repaired 
partly  out  of  pique,  partly  to  undergo  treatment  for  jeye  disease  at  the  hands  of  a 
Chinese  doctor.  He  met  the  crisis  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  made  such 
skilful  dispositions  for  defence  that,  after  three  days'  fighting,  in  which  the 
Japanese  lost  heavily,  Hakata  remained  uncaptured. 

High  winds  and  rough  seas  now  held  th^  invaders  at  bay,  and  in  that  interval 
the  coast  defences  were  repaired  and  garrisoned,  and  a  fleet  of  thirty-eight  boat6 
having  been  assembled,  the  Japanese  assumed  the  offensive,  ultimately  driving 
the  Toi  to  put  to  sea.  A  final  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  landing  at  Matsuura 
in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Hizen,  but,  after  fierce  fighting,  the  invaders 
had  to  withdraw  altogether.  The  whole  affair  had  lasted  sixteen  days,  and  the 
Japanese  losses  were  382  killed  and  1280  taken  prisoners.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  latter  —  60  men  and  220  women  —  were  subsequently  returned. 
They  were  brought  over  from  Koma  six  months  later  by  a  Koma  envoy,  Chong 
Cha-ryang,  to  whom  the  Court  presented  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold. 

Ky6to  's  attitude  towards  this  incident  was  most  instructive.  When  the  first 
tidings  of  the  invasion  reached  the  capital,  the  protection  of  heaven  was  at  once 
invoked  by  services  at  Ise  and  ten  other  shrines.  But  when,  on  receipt  of  news 
that  the  danger  had  been  averted,  the  question  of  rewarding  the  victors  came  up 
for  discussion,  a  majority  of  the  leading  statesmen  contended  that,  as  the  affair 
had  been  settled  before  the  arrival  of  an  Imperial  mandate  at  the  Dazai-fu,  no 
oflScial  cognizance  could  be  taken  of  it.  This  view  was  ultimately  overruled 
since  the  peril  had  been  national,  but  the  rewards  subsequently  given  Were 
insignificant,  and  the  event  clearly  illustrates  the  policy  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment —  a  policy  already  noted  in  connexion  with  the  revolt  of  Masakado  — 
namely,  that  any  emergency  dealt  with  prior  to  the  receipt  of  an  Imperial 
rescript  must  be  regarded  as  private,  whatever  its  nature,  and  therefore  beyond 
the  purview  of  the  law. 

A  more  effective  method  of  decentralization  could  not  have  been  devised. 
It  was  inevitable  that,  under  such  a  system,  the  provincial  magnates  should 
settle  matters  to  their  own  liking  without  reference  to  Kyoto,  and  that,  the 
better  to  enforce  their  willy  they  should  equip  themselves  with  armed  retiiiues. 
In  truth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  from  the  tenth  century,  Japan  outside 
the  capital  became  an  arena  of  excursions  and  alarms,  the  preservation  of  peace 
being  wholly  dependent  on  the  ambitions  of  loeal  magnates. 

A  history  of  all  these  happenings  would  be  intolerably  long  arid  tedious. 
Therefore  only  those  that  have  a  national  bearing  will  be  here  set  down.  Promi- 
nent among  such  is  the  struggle  between  the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto  in  the 
Kwanto.  The  origin  of  these  two  families  hais  already  been  recounted.  Some 
historians  have  sought  to  differentiate  the  metropolitan  section  of  the  Minamoto 
from  the  provincial  section  —  that  is  to  say,  the  men  of  luxury  and  literature 
who  frequented  the  capital,  from  the  men  of  sword  and  bow  who  ruled  in  the 
provinces.  Such  differentiation  is  of  Kttle  practical  value.  Similar  line^  of 
demarcation  might  be  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  Taira  and  Fujiwara  themselves. 
If  there  were  great  captains  in  each  of  these  famous  families,  there  were  also 
great  courtiers.  To  the  former  category  belonged  Taira  Tadat^^e.  For 
generations  his  family  had  ruled  in  the  province  of  ShimSsa  and  had  commanded 
the  allegiance  of  all  the  hushi  of  the  region.  Tadatsune  held  at  one  time  the 
post  of  vice-governor  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Kazusa,  where  he  acquired 
large  manors  (shoen).  In  the  year  1028,  he  seized  the  chief  town  of  the  latter 
province,  and  pushing  on  into  Awa,  killed  the  governor  and  obtained  complete 
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c<mtrol  of  the  province.^  The  C(nirt>  on  rteeiving  news  of  these  eyetits,  ordered 
Minamoto  Yorinobu,  governor  of  Kai,  and  several  other  provincial  governors 
to  attack  the  Taira  chief. 

Yoriaobu  did  not  wait  for  his  associates.  Setting  out  with  his  son,  Yoriyosbi, 
in  103 ly  he  moved  at  once  against  Tadatsune's  castle,  which  stood  on.  the 
seashore  of  Shimosa,  protected  by  moats  and  paUsades,  and  supposed  to  be 
unapproachable  from  the  sea  except  by  boats,  of  which  Tadatsune  had  taken 
care  that  there  should  not  be  any  supply  available.  But  the  Minamoto  general 
learned  that  the  shore  sloped  very  slowly  on  the  castle  front,  and  marching  his 
men  boldly  through  the  water,  he  delivered  a  crushing  attack. 

For  this  exploit,  which  won  loud  plaudits,  he  w£^  appointed  commandant  of 
the  local  government  office,  a  post  held  by  his  grandfather,  Tsunemoto,  whom 
we  have  seen  as  vice-governor  of  Musashi  in  the  days  of  Masakado;  by  his 
father,  M itsunaka,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Minamoto  family,  and  by  his  elder 
brother,  Yorimitsu,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  guards  in  Kyoto.  The 
same  post  was  subsequently  bestowed  on  Yorinobu's  son,  Yoriyoehi,  and  on  the 
latter 's  son,  Yoshiiye,  known  by  posterity  as  ''Haohiman  Taro/'  Japan's  most 
renowned  archer,  to  whom  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Minamoto  family  was  mainly 
due.  Tadatsune  had  another  son,  Tsunemasa,  who  was  appointed  vice-governor 
of  ShimOsa  and  who  is  generally  spoken  of  as  Chiba^no-suke.  The  chief 
importance  of  these  events  is  that  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Minamoto 
family 's  supremacy  in  the  Ewanto,  and  thus  permanently  influenced  the  course 
of  Japanese  history. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  ZEN-KUNEN 

It  is  advisable  at  this  stage  to.  make  closer  acquaintance  with  the  Japanese 
Imshi  (soldier),  who  has  been  cursorily  alluded  to  more  than  once  in  these  pages, 
and  who,  from  the  tenth  century,  acts  a  prominent  rdle  on  the  Japanese  stage. 
History  is  silent  as  to  the  exact  date  when  the  term  ^^hushi  "  came  into  use,  but 
frcMn  a  very  early  era  its  Japanese  equivalent,  ^'monano^u/'  was  applied  to  the 
guards  of  the  sovereign's  palace,  and  when  great  provio^cial  m^kgnates  began, 
about  the  tenth  century,  to  support  a  number  of  anned  retainers,  these  gradually 
eapie  to  be  distinguished  as  Imshi.  In  modem  times  the  ethics  of  the  bv^hi  have 
been  analysed  under  the  name  **bushido**  (the  way  of  the  warrior),  but  of  course 
no  such  term  or  any  such  complete  code  existed  in  ancient  days.  ,The  conduct 
most  appropriate  to  a  bushi  was  never  embodied  in  a  written  code.  It  derived 
its  sanctions  from  the  practice  pf  recognized  models,  and  only  by  observing  those 
models  can  we  reach  a  clear  conception  of  the  thing  itself. 
,  To  that  end,  brief  study  may  be  given  to  the  principal  can^»aigns  of  the 
eleventh  century,  namely,  the  century  immediately  preceding  the  establishment 
of  military  feudalism.  It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  although  the  bushi 
figured  mainly  on  the  provincial  stage,  he  acted  an  important  part  in  the  capital 
also.  There,  the  Throne  and  its  Fujiwara  entourage  were  constrained  to  enlist 
the  co-operation  of  the  military  nobles  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  lawless 
elements  of  the  population.  The  Minamoto  family  were  conspicuous  in  that 
respect.    Minamoto  Mitsunaka  —  called  also  Manchu  —  served  at  the  Court 

P  Murdoch,  in  his  History  oj  Japan,  says  that  in  three  years  Tadatsune 's  agfpressionB 
"reduced  the  ICwant5  to  a  tangled  wilderness.  Thus,  in  the  province  of  ShimSsa,  m  1027, 
there  had  been  as  much  as  58,000  acres  under  cultivation;  but  in  1031  this  had  tfarunk  to 
{<lcty«£ve  acres."] 
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of  tour  iconseoutive  soTerdgna  from  Mtutkami  ddwmwfda,  was  sppobited 
governor  of  several  provinces,  and  finally  became  oomm&ndaut  of  the  local 
GoTernment  office.  Yorimitsu,  h»  son,  a  still  greater  strate^st,  was  a  prominent 
figure  at  five  Courts,  from  the.  days  of  EnyQ,  and  his  brothers,  Yoricbika  and 
Yoriuobti,  rendered  mateiial  assisiance  in  securing  the'  supremacy  of  the  great 
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Fujiwara  chief,  Michinaga.  Indeed,  the  Minamoto  were  commcmly  spoken  of 
as  the  "claws"  of  the  Fujiwara.  It  was  this  Yorinobu  who  won  such  fame  by 
escalading  the  castle  of '  Tedra  Tadatsune  and  who  established  hia  family's 
footing  in  the  KwantO.  His  uncle,  Yoshimitsu,  had  a  large  estate  at  Tada  in 
Settsu,  and  this  branch  of  the  family  was  known  as  Tada  Genji.*  ' 
Then  theri  were: — 

The  Yamato  Genji  descended  from  Yorichika. 
"     Suniga  "  "  "     Mitsumasa. 

"     Shinano       '"  "  "■    Mitsunaka. 

'    "     Uda  "  of  Omi,  called  also  the  Sasaki  family. 

"     Saga  "  of  Settsu     Watanabe,  " 

"     Hizen  "  of  Hizen      "      "     "  Matsuura    " 

The  Taira  family  became  famous  from  the  time  of  Sadamori,  who  quelled 
the  insurrection  of  Masakado.     Of  this  clan,  there  were  these  branches: — 

The  Daijd-uji  of  Hitachi,  so  called  because  for  generations  they  held  the  office 
tft  daijo  in  Hitachi.  < 

The  laer-Heishi  of  Ise,  descended  from  Korehira,  son  of  Sadamori. 

"     NiskivMuH  i°^  Mutsu,  Dewa,  Shinano,  and  E)cbigo,  descended  from 
"     IwaU-uji     ]      Sbigemori  and  Koremochi. 

-  •'     1^1 -L         :^  I.       of  Musashi,  Kazusa,  and  Shimosa,  descendants  of  Taira 

"     CkiOtilm^ii     I     -»  Yoshibumi. 
Soma  family,  whb  succeeded  to  the  domains  of  Masakado. 
P  "Gen"  is  the  alteroalive  pronunciatioD  of  "Mioamoto"  as  "Hei"  is  of  "Taira."    The 
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The  Fujiwara  also  had  many  iHr6vincial  representathres,  desoeaided  makily- 
from  Hidesato,  (called  also  Tawara  Toda),  who  distinguished  hiniiself  in  the 
Masakado  crisis.  There  were  the  Sano-uji  of  Bhimbtsuke,  Mutsu/and  Dewa; 
and  there  were  the  Kondo,  the  Mut5,  the  Eoyama,  and  the  Yiiki>  all  in  different 
parts  of  the  Kwant5.  In  fact,  the  empire  outside  the  capital  was  piacticoUy 
divided  between  the  Minamoto,  the  Taira,  and  the  Fujiwara  families,  so  that 
anything  like  a  feud  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  wide  ramifications. 

The  eleventh  century  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  such  tumults. 
Not  long  after  the  affair  of  Taira  Tadatsune,  there  occurred  the  much  larger 
campaign  known  as  Zerv-kunen no  Sodo,  or  the  "Prior  Nine  Years '  Commotion." 
The  scene  of  this  struggle  was  the  vast  province  of  Mutsu  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  main  island.  For  several  generations  the  Abe  family  had  exercised  sway 
there,  and  its  representative  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  extended 
his  rule  over  six  districts  and  defied  the  authority  of  the  provincial  governors. 
The  Court  deputed  Minamoto  Yoriyoshi  to  restore  order.  The  Abe  magnate 
was  killed  by  a  stray  arrow  at  an  early  stage  of  the  campaign,  but  his  son, 
Sadato,  made  a  splendid  resistance. 

In  December,  1057,  Yoriyoshi,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  hundred  hx&Ol,  led  a  des- 
perate assault  on  the  castle  of  Kawasaki,  garrisoned  by  Sadat5  with  four  thousand 
picked  soldiers.  The  attack  was  delivered  during  a  heavy  snow-storm,  and  in 
its  sequel  the  Minamoto  general  found  his  force  reduced  to  six  men.  Among 
these  six,  however,  was  his  eldest  son,  Yoshiiye,  one  of  the  most  skilful  bowmen 
Japan  ever  produced.  Yoshiiye 's  mother  was  a  Taira.  When  she  became 
enceinte  her  husband  dreamed  that  the  sacred  sword  of  the  war  deity,  Hachiman, 
had  been  given  to  him,  and  the  boy  came  to  be  called  Hachiman  Taro.  This 
name  grew  to  be  a  terror  to  the  enemy,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  prowess 
that  his  father  and  their  scanty  remnant  of  troops  escaped  oyer  roads  where  the 
snow  lay  several  feet  deep. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  in  the  same  campaign,  Yoshiiye  had  Sadat5  at  his 
mercy  and,  while  fixing  an  arrow  to  shoot  him,  composed  the  first  line  of  a 
couplet,  '^The  surcoat's  warp  at  last  is  torn."  Sadato,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  capped  the  line,  **The  threads  at  last  are  frayed  and  wom/'^  and 
Yoshiiye,  charmed  by  such  a  display  of  ready  wit,  lowered  his  bow.  Nine  years 
were  needed  to  finish  the  campaign,  and,  in  its  sequel,  Yoriyoshi  yf9&  appointed 
governor  of  lyo,  and  Yoshiiye,  governor  of  Mutsu,  while  Kiyowara  Takenori, 
without  whose  timely  aid  Sadato  could  scarcely  have  been  subdued,  received  the 
high  post  of  chinjurfu  skogun  (commandant  of  the  local  Government  oflSce). 
Yoshiiye 's  magnanimity  towards  Sadato  at  the  fortress  of  Koromp^awa  has 
always  been  held  worthy  of  a  true  bushi. 

Sadato  was  ultimately  killed,  but  his  yoimger  brother  Muneto  had  the 
flection  and  full  confidence  of  Yoshiiye.  Muneto,  however,  remembered  his 
brother's  fate  and  cherished  a  desire  to  take  vengeance  on  Yoshiiye,  which 
mood  also  was  recognized  as  becoming  to  a  model  bushi.  One  night,  the  two 
men  went  out  together,  and  MunetS  decided  that  the  opportunity  for  vengeance 
had  come.    Drawing  his  sword,  he  looked  into  the  ox-carriage  containing 

two  great  families  who  occup^r  such  a.large  space  in  the  pages  of  Japanese  history  are  spoken  of 
together  as  "Gen-Pei,"  and  independently  ajs  "Genji"  and  "Heishi,"  or  "Minamoto"  and 

"  Taira."] 

p  The  point  of  this  couplet  is  altogether  lost  in  English.  It  turns  iU)on  the  fact  that  the 
word  tale  used  by  Yoshiiye  means  either  a  fortress  or  the  vertical  threaos  in  woven  stuff,  and 
that  koromo  was  the  name  of  the  fortress  where  the  encounter  took  place  and  had  also  the 
significance  of  "surcoat."] 
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Yoshiiye  and  found  him  sound  asleep.  The  idea  of  behaving  treacherously  in 
the  face  of  such  trust  was  unendurable,  and  thereafter  Munet5  served  Yoshiiye 
with  faith  and  friendship.  The  confidence  that  the  MinamOto  hero  reposed  in 
the  brother  of  his  old  enemy  and  the  way  it  was  requited  —  these,  too,  are 
claimed  as  traits  of  the  biishi. 

Yet  another  canon  is  furnished  by  Yoshiiye 's  career  —  the  canon  of  humility. 
Oye  no  Masaf  usa  was  overheard  remarking  that  Yoshiiye  had  some  high  qualities 
but  was  unfortunately  ignorant  of  strategy.  This  being  repeated  to  Yoshiiye, 
he  showed  no  resentment  but  begged  to  become  Masaf  usa 's  pupil.  Yet  he  was 
already  conqueror  of  the  Abe  and  governor  of  Dewa. 


THE  GO'SANNEN  CAMPAIGN 

Thereafter  the  provinces  of  Mutsu  and  Dewa  were  again  the  scene  of  another 
fieree  struggle  which,  since  it  began  in  the  third  year  (1089)  of  the  Kwanji  era 
and  ended  in  the  fifth  y^r  (1091),  was  called  the  "After  Three-years  War." 
With  regard  to  the  nattire  ctf  this  commotion,  no  enumeration  of  names  is 
necessary.  It  was  a  family  quarrel  between  the  scions  of  Kiyowara  Takenori,  a 
magnate  of  Mutsu  who  had  rendered  conclusive  assistance  to  Yoshiiye  in  the 
Nine^years'  War;  and  as  a  great  landowner  of  Dewa,  Kimiko  Hidetake,  took 
part,  the  whole  north  of  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  been  involved.  It  fell  to 
Yoshiiye,  as  governor  of  Mutsu,  to  quell  the  disturbance,  and  very  diflScult  the 
task  proved,  so  difficult  that  the  issue  might  have  been  different  had  not  Fuji  wara 
Kiyohira— ^who  will  be  presently  spoken  of  —  espoused  the  Minamoto  cause. 

When  news  of  the  struggle  reached  Kyoto,  Yoshiiye 's  younger  brother, 
Yoshimitsu,  who  held  the  much  coveted  post  of  kebiishi,  applied  for  permission 
to  proceed  at  once  to  his  brother 's  assistance.  The  Court  refused  his  application, 
whereupon  he  resigned  his  office  and,  like  a  true  biLshi,  hastened  to  the  war. 
Yoshimitsu  was  a  skilled  performer  upon  a  musical  instrument  called  the  sho. 
He  had  studied  under  a  celebrated  master,  Toyohara  Tokimoto,  now  no  more, 
and,  on  setting  out  for  the  field  of  battle  in  the  far  north,  he  became  apprehensive 
lest  the  secrets  imparted  to  him  by  his  teacher  should  die  with  him.  He  there- 
fore invited  Tokimoto 's  son,  Tokiaki,  to  bear  him  company  during  the  first  part 
of  his  journey,  and  to  him  he  conveyed  all  the  knowledge  he  possessed.  The 
spectacle  of  this  renowned  soldier  giving  instruction  in  the  art  of  music  to  the 
son  of  his  deceased  teacher  on  moonlit  nights  as  he  travelled  towards  the  battle- 
field, has  always  appealed  strongly  to  Japanese  conception  of  a  perfect  samurai, 
and  has  been  the  motive  of  many  a  picture. 

This  Go-sannen  struggle  furnished  also  another  topic  for  frequent  pictorial 
representation.  When  about  to  attack  the  fortress  of  Eanazawa,  to  which  the 
approaches  were  very  difficult,  Yoshiiye  observed  a  flock  of  geese  rising  in 
confusion,  and  rightly  inferred  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy.  His  comment  was, 
"Had  not  Oye  Masaf  usa  taught  me  strategy,  many  brave  men  had  been  killed 
to-night."  Yet  one  more  typical  bushi  may  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
this  war.  Eamakura  Gongoro,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  always  fought  in  the  van  of 
Yoshiiye 's  forces  and  did  great  execution.  A  general  on  the  enemy's  side 
succeeded  in  discharging  a  shaft  which  entered  the  boy 's  eye.  Gongoro,  break- 
ing the  arrow,  rode  straight  at  the  archer  and  cut  him  down.  A  shrine  m 
Kamakura  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  intrepid  lad. 

When  Yoshiiye  reported  to  the  Throne  the  issue  of  this  sanguinary  struggle, 
Ky5to  replied  that  the  war  had  been  a  private  feud  and  that  no  reward  or 
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distwctionci  would.be  conferred.  Yosbiiye  therefore  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  own  manors  to  recompensing  those  that  bad  followed  his  standturd.  He 
thus  won  universal  respect  throughout  the  KwantS.  Men  competed  to  place 
their  sons  and  younger  brothers  as  kenin  (retainers)  in  his  service  and  the  name 
of  Hachiman-k6  was  on  all  lips.  But  Yoshiiye  died  (1108)  in  a  comparatively 
low  rank.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  in  the  Kwantfi  it  became  a  common 
saying,  "Better  serve  the  Minamoto  than  the  sovereign," 


THE  PUJIWARA  OF  THE  NORTH 

Fujiwara  Kiyohira,  who  is  mentioned  above  as  having  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Minamoto  in  the  Gosannen,  was  descended  from  Hidesato,  the  conqueror 
of  Masakado.  After  the  Go-sannen  outbreak  he  succeeded  to  the  six  districts 
of  Mutsu  which  had  been  held  by  the  insurant  chi^s.  This  .vast  donlain 
descended  to  his  son  Motohira,  and  to  the  latter 's  son,  fiidehira,  whose  zuune 
we  shall  presently  find  in  large  letters  on  a  page  of  J^>ane3e  history. 

The  Mutsu  branch  of  the  Fujiwara  wielded  paramount  sway  m  the  north 
for  several  generations.  Near  Hiraizumi,  in  the  province  of  Rikuchfl,  may  stiU 
be  seen  four  buildings  forming  the  monastery  Chuson-ji.  In  one  of  these 
edifices  repose  the  remains  of  Kiyohira,  Motohira,  and  Hidehira.  The  ceilingl 
fioor  and  four  walls  of  this  Konjiki-dJi  (golden  hall)  were  originally  covered  with 
powdered  gold,  and  its  interior  pillars  are  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  on  which 
are  traced  the  outlines  of  twelve  Arhats.  In  the  days  of  Kiyohira  the  monastery 
conMsted  of  forty  buildings  and  waa  inhabited  by  three  hundred  priests. 
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RECOVERY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE   AUTHORITY  BY  THE 

THROKE 

TlieeOtliS^vereign,  the  Emperor  Go-Shujftkii ad.  1037-1045 

■■    70th    ■    •'        ■  "■         "   ■    Go-Reieei..-,    ..  ,  " "    1046-1068 

"    7lBt        "  !"  "■    «o-S»nio...--  .   --."      lQ6ft-1072 

•'    72d         Shirakawa ','      1073-1086 

'■    73d         ■'  '•  '■■      .Horikawa "      1087-1107  ' 

"    74th        "  ••  ■■       "        Tt*ft;.,:.-  .  ■ "     ,110R-112a 

"    75tb    ,  •■  .".      SutolKi'-. - "      1124-1141 

"     76th       .'•■         V  ■■         Konoe. ; ,"      1-142-1155 

"    77th        *■  ■■  "        Go-ShinJcQNTa , "     1156-1158 

DECADENCE  OF  FUJIWAHA, AUTOCRACY 
DuRiHO  tvo  centuries  the  administrative  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fujiwara.  Th^y  lost  it  by  their  own  timidHy  rather  than  through  the  machina- 
tions of  their  enemies.  When  the  Emperor  Go-Shujaku  was  mortally  ill,  he 
appointed  hia  eldest  son,  Go-Roi^ei,  to  be  his  sucoesaor,  and  s^mfied  his  desire 
that  the  latter's  half-brother,  Takahito,  ehonld  be  nominated  Crown  Prince.' 
Fujiwara  Ycffimiohi  Wae  then  regent  (kwampaku).  To  him,  also,  the  dying 
sovereign  made  hno^m  hia -wishes.  Now  Takahito  had  not  been  bom  of  a  Fuji-, 
wara  mother.  The  regent,  therefore,  while  complying  at  6nce  in  Go-Reizei's 
case,  said  that  the  matter  of  the  Crown  Prince  might  be  deferred,  hia  purpose 
being  to  wait  until  a  Fujiwara  lady  should  bear  a  eon  to  Go-Reizei, 

In  thus  acting,  Yorimichi  obeyed  the  policy  from  which  his  family  had  hever 
swerved  throu^  many  generations,  and  which  had  now  become  an  unwritten . 
law  of  the  State.  But  his  brother,  Yoshinobu,  read  the  agns  of  the  times  in  a 
sinister  light.  He  ai^ued  that  the  real  pdwer  had  passed  to  the  military  mag- 
nates, and  that  by  attempting  to  stem  the  current  the  Fujiwara  might  be  swept 
a^'ay  altogether.  ■  He  tberafore  repaired  to  the  palace,  and  simulating  ignorance 
of  what  had  passed  between  the  late  sovereign  and  the  kwampaku,  inquired 
whether  it  was  intended  that, Prince  Takahito  should  enter  a  monastery,  Go- 
Reizei  replied  emphatically  in  the  negative  and  related  the  facts,  whereupon 
Yoahinobu  decUtred  that  the  priiiee  should  be  nominated  forthwith.  '  Iti  was 
done,  and  thus  foi*  th&first  time  in  a  long  serira  of  years  a  successor  to  the  throiie 
was  proclaimed  wiiO'ltad  iM)t  the  qvalitication  of  a  Fujiwara  mot^ier.  : 
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There  remained  to  the  kwampaku  only  one  way  of  expressing  his  dissent. 
During  many  years  it  had  been  customary  that  the  Prince  Imperial,  on  his 
nomination,  should  receive  from  the  Fujiwara  regent  a  famous  sword  called 
Tavbo-kiri  (Jar-cutter).  Yorimichi  declined  to  make  the  presentation  in  the 
case  of  Prince  Takahito  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  of  Fujiwara  lineage.  The 
prince  —  afterwards  Go-Sanj6  —  had  the  courage  to  deride  this  omission. 
" Of  what  service  is  the  sword  to  me?"  he  said.     " I  have  no  need  of  it." 

Such  an  attitude  was  very  significant  of  the  changing  times.  During  more 
than  twenty  years  of  probation  as  Crown  Prince,  this  sovereign,  Go-Sanjo,  had 
ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  arbitrary  conduct  cf  the  Fujiwara,  and 
when  he  held  the  sceptre  he  neglected  no  means  of  asserting  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  one  conspicuous  step  being  to  take  a  daughter  of  Go-Ichij5  into  the 
palace  as  diugu,  a  position  created  for  a  Fujiwara  and  never  previously  occupied 
by  any  save  a  Fujiwara. 

Altogether,  Go-Sanjo  stands  an  imposing  figure  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 
Erudition  he  possessed  in  no  small  degree,  and  it  was  supplemented  by  diligence, 
high  moral  courage  and  a  sincere  love  of  justice.  He  also  set  to  his  people  an 
example  of  frugality.  It  is  related  that,  observing  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets  one  day,  an  ox-carriage  with  gold  mountings,  he  stopped  his  cortege  and 
caused  the  gold  to  be  stripped  ofif .  Side  by  side  with  this  record  may  be  placed 
his  solicitude  about  the  system  of  measures,  which  had  fallen  into  disorder. 
With  his  own  hands  he  fashioned  a  standard  which  was  known  to  later  generations 
as  the  senshi-^masu  of  the  Enkyu  era  (1069-1074).  The  question  of  tax-free 
manors  (shoen)  also  received  much  attention.  During  the  reign  of  Go-Shujaku, 
decrees  were  frequently  issued  forbidding  the  creation  of  these  estates.  The 
Fujiwara  shoen  were  conspicuous.  Michinaga  possessed  wide  manors  every- 
where, and  Yorimichi,  his  son,  was  not  less  insatiable.  Neither  Go-Shujaku 
nor  Go-Reizei  could  check  the  abiise.  But  Go-Sanjo  resorted  to  a  really 
practical  measure.  He  established  a  legislative  ofiice  where  all  titles  to  skoen 
had  to  be  examined  and  recorded,  the  Daiho  system  of  State  ownership  being 
restored,  so  that  all  ri^ts  of  private  property  required'  official  sanction,  the 
Court  also  becoming  the  judge  in  all  disputes  as  to  validity  of  tenure. 

These  orders  came  like  a  dap  of  thunder  in  a  blue  sky.  Many  great  person- 
ages had  acquired  vast  manorial  tracts  by  processes  that  <!Oidd  not  endure  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Kirokurjo  (registrar's  office).  Yorimichiy  the  kwampaku,  was  a 
conspicuous  example.  On  receipt  of  the  order  to  register,  he  could  only  reply 
that  he  had  succeeded  to  his  estates  as  they  stood  and  that  no  documentary 
evidence  was  available.  Nevertheless,  he  frankly  added  that,  if  his  titles  were 
found  invalid,  he  was  prepared  to  surrender  his  estates,  since  the  position  he 
occupied  required  him  to  be  an  administrator  of  law,  not  an  obstacle  to  its 
administration.  This  was  the  same  noble  who  had  refused  to  present  the 
sword,  Tsvbo-kiri,  to  Go-Sanj6  when  the  latter  was  nominated  Crown  Prince. 
The  Emperor  might  now  have  exacted  heavy  reparation.  But  his  Majesty 
shrank  from  anything  like  spoliation.  A  special  decree  was  issued  exempting 
from  proof  of  title  all  manors  held  by  chancellors,  regents^  or  their  descendants. 

SALE  OF  OFFICES  AND  RANKS 

Another  abuse  with  which  Go-Sanj5  sought  to  deal  drastically  was  the  sale 
of  offices  and  ranks.  This  was  an  evil  of  old  standing.  Whenever  special 
funds  were  required  for  temple  building  or  palace  constriction,  it  had  become 
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customary  to  invite  contributions  from  local  magnates,  who,  in  return,  received, 
or  were  renewed  in  their  tenure  of,  the  post  of  provincial  governor.  Officii^ 
ranks  were  similarly  disposed  of.  At  what  time  this  practice  had  its  origin  the 
records  do  not  show,  but  during  the  reign  of  Kwammu  (782-805,)  the  bestowal 
of  rank  in  return  for  a  money  i>ayment  was  interdicted,  and  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura, 
in.  his  celebrated  memorial  to  Daigo  (898-930),  urged  that  the  important  office 
of  kdriiski  should  never  be  conferred  in  consideration  of  money.  But  in  the 
days  of  Ichij5,  the  acquisition  of  tax-free  manors  increased  rapidly  and  the 
treasury's  income  diminished  correspondingly,  so  that  it  became  inevitable, 
in  times  of  State  need,  that  recourse  should,  be  had  to  private  contributions,  the 
contributors  being  held  to  have  shown  ''merit"  entitling  them  to  rank  or  office 
or  both. 

Go-Sanj5  strictly  interdicted  all  such  transactions.  But  this  action  brought 
him  into  sharp  collision  with  the  then  kwampaku^  Fujiwara  Norimichi.  The 
latter  built  within  the  enclosure  of  Kofuku-ji  at  Nara  an  octagonal  edifice 
containing  two  colossi  images  of  Kwannon.  On  this  nanenrdo  the  regent 
spent  a  large  sum,  part  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  governor  of  the  province. 
Norimichi  therefore  applied  to  the  Emperor  for  an  extension  of  the  governor's 
term  of  office.  Go-Sanj5  refused  his  assent.  But  Norimichi  insisted.  Finally 
the  Emperor,  growing  indignant,  declared  that  the  kwampaku'a  sole  title  to 
respect  being  derived  from  his  maternal  relationship  to  the  sovereign,  he  deserved 
no  consideration  at  the  hands  of  an  Emperor  whose  mother  was  not  a  Fujiwara. 
It  was  a  supretiie  moment  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Fujiwara.  Norimichi  angrily 
swept  out  of  the  presence,  crying  aloud:  "The  divine  influence  of  Kasuga 
Daimy6jin*  ceases  from  to-day.  Let  every  Fujiwara  official  follow  me." 
Thereat  all  the  Fujiwara  courtiers  flocked  out  of  the  palace,  and  the  Emperor 
had  no  choice  but  to  yield.  Victory  rested  with  the  Fujiwara,  but  it  was 
purchased  at  the  loss  of  some  prestige. 

CAMERA  SOVEREIGNTY 

Their  obviously  selfish  device  of  seating  a  minor  on  the  throne  and  replacing 
him  as  soon  as  he  reached  years  of  discretion,  had  been  gradually  invested  by  the 
Fujiwara  with  an  element  of  spurious  altruism.  They  had  suggested  the  princi* 
pie  that  the  tenure  of  sovereign  power  should  not  be  exercised  exclusively. 
Go-Sanjo  held,  however,  that  such  a  system  not  only  impaired  the  Imperial 
authority  but  also  was  unnatural.  No  father,  he  argued,  could  be  content  to 
divest  himself  of  all  practical  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  family,  and  to  condemn 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  to  sit  with  folded  hands  was  to  reduce  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  puppet.  Therefore,  even  though  a  sovereign  abdicated,  he  should. 
continue  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  State  affairs.  This 
was,  in  short,  Go-Sanjo 's  plan  for  rendering  the  regent  a  superfluity.  He 
proposed  to  substitute  camera  government  {Insei)  for  ccmtrol  by  a  hmampaku^ 
But  fate  willed  that  he  should  not  carry  his  project  into  practice.  He  Abdicated, 
owing  to  ill  health,  in  1073,  and  died  the  following  year. 

SHIRAKAWA 

•  *      *  '  < 

Go-San  jo  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Shirakawa.  He  had  taken  for 
consort  the  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Yorimichi.    This  lady,  K^iko,  bad  been 

[^  Titulary  deity  of  the  Fujiwara-o^/i.! 
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adopted  into  the  family  of  Fujiwara  Morozane,'  and  it  is  recorded  that  Yorimichi 
and  Morozane  shed  tears  of  delight  when  they  heard  of  her  selection  by  the 
Crown  Prince  —  so  greatly  had  the  influence  of  the  Fujiwara  declined.  Sbira* 
kawa  modelled  himsolf  <m  his  father.  He  personally  administered  affairs  of 
State,  displaying  assiduity  and  ability  but  not  justice.  Unlike  his  'father' he 
allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  favour  and  affection,  arbitrarily  ignored  time- 
honoured  rules,  and  was  guilty  of  great  extravagance  in  matters  of  religion. 
But  he  carried  into  full  effect  the  camera  (or  cloistered)  system  of  government, 
thereafter  known  as  Irisei,  For,  in  1086,  after  thirteen  years'  reign,  he  resigned 
the  sceptre  to  an  eight-year-old  boy,  Horikawa,  his  son  by  the  ckugH,  Kenko.  The 
untimely  death  of  the  latter,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  strong  affection,  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  Shirakawa's  abdication,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  had  always  contemplated  such  a  step.  He  took  the  tonaure  and  the 
religious  title  of  H6-S  (pontiff),  but  in  the  Toba  palaoe,  his  neW  residence,  he 
organized  an  administrative  machine  on  the  exact  lines  of  that  of  the  Court. 

Thenceforth  the  functions  of  Imperiahsm  were  limited  to  matters  of  etiquette 
and  ceremony^  all  important  State  business  being  transacted  by  the  H3-5  and 


Ins  catoera  entowage:  If  the' decrees  of  the  Court  clsished  with  those  of  the 
cloister,  as  was  occasidnally  inevitable,  the  former  had  to  give  way.  Thus,  it 
eui  scarcely  be  said  that  there  was  any  division  of  authority.  But  neither  was 
there  any  progress.  The  eaiTiest  efforts  inadi  by  (So-SanjS  to  check  the  abuse 
of  sales  of  rank  and  office  as  well  as  the  alienation  of  ^tat^  lands  into  private 
manors,  were  rendfefed  wholly  abortive  under  the  sway  of  Shirakawa.  The 
cloistered  Emperor  was  a  slavie  of  superstition.  He  caused  no  less  than  six  tem- 
ples ^  to  be  built  of  special  grandeur,  and  to  the  principal  of  these  (HQsh9-ji) 
he  made  frequent  visits  in  state,  Qn  which  occasions  gorgeous  ceremonies- were 
performed.  He  erected  the  Temple  of  the  33,333  Images  of  Kwannon  (the 
SanjOtangenrdd)  in  KyQto;  be  made  four  progresses  to  the  monastery  at  E&ya 
and'  ei|^  to  that  at  Kuinano;  he  commissioned  aiti^s  to  paint  5470  BuddhtM 
P  These  were  deaJgnatedRoku-^O-ji,  or  "arxexceCant  temples,"] 
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pictUFes,  sculptors  to  cast  127  statues  eaeh  sixteen  feet  high;  3150  ltfe*size,  and 
2930  of  three  feet  or  lesS)  and  he  raised  twentyK>ne  large  pagodas  and  446,630 
small  ones. 

His  respect  for  Buddhism  was*  so  extreme  that  be  strictly  interdicted  the  tak** 
ing  of  life  in  any  form,  a  veto  which  involved  the  destruction  of  eight  thousand 
fishing  nets  and  the  loss  of  their  means  of  sustenance  to  innumerable  fishermen, 
as  well  as  the  release  of  all  falcons  kept  for  hawking.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  Shirakawa's  piety  amounted  to  a  species  of  insanity,  for,  on  one  occasion, 
when  rain  prevented  a  contemplated  progress  to  Hosho-ji,  he  sentenced  the  rain 
to  imprisonment  and  caused  a  quantity  to  be  confined  in  a  vessel.^  To  the 
nation,  however,  all  this  meant  something  very  much  more  than  a  mere  f reak« 
It  meant  that  the  treasury  was  depleted  and  that  revenue  had  to  be  obtained 
by  recourse  to  the  abuses  which  Go-Sanjo  had  struggled  so  earnestly  to  chedc^ 
the  sale  of  offices  and  ranks,  even  in  perpetuity,  and  the  inclusion  of  great  tracts 
of  State  land  in  private  manors. 

TOBA 

Horikawa  died  in  1107,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Toba,  a  child  of  five.  Affairs  of  State  continued  to  be  directed  by  the 
cloistered  sovereign,  and  he  chose  for  his  grandson's  consort  Taiken-mon-in, 
who  bore  to  him  a  son,  the  future  Emperor  Sutoku.  Toba  abdicated,  after  a 
reign  of  fifteen  years,  on  the  very  day  of  Sutoku 's  nomination  as  heir  apparent^ 
and,  six  years  later,  Shirakawa  died  (1128),  having  administered  the  empire  from 
the  cloister  during  a  space  of  forty-three  years. 

As  a  device  to  wrest  the  governing  power  from  the  grasp  of  the  Fujiwara, 
Go-Sanjo 's  plan  was  certainly  successful,  and  had  he  lived  to  put  it  into  operation 
himself,  the  results  must  have  been  different.  But  in  the  greatly  inferior  hands 
of  Shirakawa  this  new  division  of  Imperial  authority  and  the  segregation  of  its 
source  undoubtedly  conspired  to  prepare  the  path  for  military  feudalism  and 
for  curtained  Emperors. 

Toba,  with  the  title  of  Ho^,  took  the  tonsure  and  administered  from  the 
cloister  after  Shirakawa 's  death.  One  of  his  first  acts  after  abdication  was  to 
take  another  consort,  a  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Tadazane,  whom  he  made  Empress 
under  the  name  of  Kaya-no-in;  but  as  she  bore  him  no  ofifspring,  he  placed  in  the 
Toba  palace  a  second  Fujiwara  lady,  Bifuku-mon-in,  daughter  of  Nagazane. 
By  her  he  had  (1139)  a  son  whom  he  caused  to  be  adopted  by  the  Empress, 
preparatory  to  placing  him  on  the  throne  as  Emperor  Konoe,  at  the  age  of  three: 
Thus,  the  cloistered  sovereigns  followed  faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Fuji- 
wara. 

SOLDIER-PRIESTS 

■ 

A  phenomenon  which  became  conspicuous  during  the  reign  of  Shirakawj^ 
was  recourse  to  violence  by  Buddhist  priests.  This  abuse  had  its  origin  in  the 
acquisition  of  large  minors  by  temples  and  the  consequent  employment  of 
soldiers  to  act  as  guards.  Ultimately,  great  monasteries:  like  Kof uku>-jij  Onj6-ji, 
and  Enryafcu-ji  came  to  possess  thousands  of  these  armed  men,  and 'consequently 
wielded  temporal  power.  Shirakawa 's  absorbing  belief  in  Buddhism  created 
opportunities  for  the  excfrcise  of  this  influence.  Keenly  anxious  that  a  son 
sshould  be  bom  of  his  union  with  Kenko,  the  daughter  of  FujiWara  Yorimichi, 
his  Majesty  bespbke  the  prayers  oJF  RaigO,  lovd-abbot  of  Onj6*ji.    It  bap'pened 

P  This  Siflinesa  was  spoken  of  by  the  people  as  ame-hingoku  (the  incarceration  of  the  Jrain)  J 
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that  unsuccessful  application  had  frequently  been  made  by  the  Oiiid-j.i  monke 
for  an  important  religious  privilege.  Raigo  informed  the  Emperor  that,  if  this 
favour  were  promised,  the  prayer  for  a  prince  would  certainly  be  heard.  Shira- 
kawa  made  the  promise,  and  Kenko  gave  birth  to  Prince  Atsubumi.  But  when 
the  Emperor  would  have  fulfilled  his  pledge,  the  priests  of  Enryaku-ji  (Hiei-zan), 
jealous  that  a  privilege  which  they  alone  possessed  should  be  granted  to  priests 
of  another  monastery,  repaired  to  the  Courtjen  masse  to  prot^t.  Shirakawa 
yielded  to  this  representation  and  despatched  Oye  no  Masaf usa  to  placate  RaigO. 
But  the  abbot  refused  to  hsten.  He  starved  himself  to  death,  passing  day  and 
night  in  devotion,  and  shortly  after  his  demise  the  Uttle  prince,  bom  in  answer 
to  his  prayers,  died  of  small-pox. 

In  an  age  when  superstition  prevailed  widely  the  death  of  the  child  was,  of 
course,  attributed  to  the  incantations  of  the  abbot.  From  that  time  a  fierce 
feud  raged  between  Onjo-ji  and  Enryaku-ji.  In  the  year  1081,  the  priest-soldiers 
of  the  latter  set  the  torch  to  the  former,  and,  flocking  to  Kyoto  in  thousands, 
threw  the  capital  into  disorder.  Order  was  with  diflSculty  restored  through  the 
exertions  of  the  kebiishi  and  the  two  Minamoto  magnates,  Yoshiiye  and  Yoshi- 
tsuna,  but  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  guard  the  palace  and  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  with  biLshi.  Twelve  years  later  (1093),  thousands  of  cenobites,  carry- 
ing the  sacred  tree  of  the  Kasuga  shrine,  marched  from  Nara  to  Kyoto,  clamour- 
ing for  vengeance  on  the  governor  of  Omi,  whom  they  chained  with  arresting  and 
killing  the  officials  of  the  shrine.  This  became  a  precedent.  Thereafter,  when- 
'ever  the  priests  had  a  grievance,,  they  flocked  to  the  palace  carrying  the  sacred 
tree  of  some  temple  or  shrine.  The  soldier  cenobites  of  Enryaku-ji — yama-^ 
hoshi,  as  they  were  called — showed  themselves  t]yotably  turbulent.  They 
inaugurated  the  device  of  replacing  the  sacred  tree  with  the  "divine  Ofir,'* 
against  which  none  dare  raise  a  hand  or  shoot  an  arrow.  If  their  petition  were 
rejected,  they  would  abandon  the  car  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  thus  placing 
the  city  under  a  curse.  . 

A  notable  instance  occurred,  in  1095;  when  these  yamarhoshi  of  Hiyoshi 
preferred  a  charge  of  blood-guiltiness  against  Minamoto  Yoshitsuna,  gov^emor 
of  Mino.  They  flocked  to  the  palace  in  a  truculent  mob,  but  the  ImsAi  on  duty^ 
being  under  the  command  of  a  Minamoto,  did  not  hesitate  to  use  their  bows. 
Thereupon  the  yama-hoshi  discarded  the  divine  car,  hastened  back  to  the  temple, 
and  assembling  all  the  priests,  held  a  solemn  service  invoking  the  wrath  oi 
heaven  on  the  State.  In  an  age  of  profound  superstition. such  action  threw  the 
Court  into  consternation,  and  infinite  pains  were  taken  to  persuade  Shinto 
officials  of  an  independent  shrine  to  carry  the  divine  car  back  to  Hiei-^an. 

Instances  of  such  turbulence  were  not  infrequent,  and  they  account  in  part 
for  the  reckless  prodigality  shown  by  Shirakawa  in  building  and  furnishing 
temples.  The  cenobites  did  not  confine  themselves  to  demonstrations  at  the 
palace ;  they  had  their  own  quarrels  also.  Kof  uku-ji  's  hand  was  ag^nst  Kimbu- 
sen  and  Todai-ji,  and  not  a  few  priests  doffed  the  stole  and,  cassock  to  engage  in 
temporary  brigandage.  The  great  Taira  leader,  Tadamori,  and  his  son,  Kiyo- 
mori  —  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  on  the  stage  of  medieval  Japan  — 
dealt  strongly  with  the  Shinto  communities  at  Hiyoshi  and  Gion,  and  drove  the 
Kofuku-ji  priests  out  of  the  streets  of  Kyoto,  the  result  being  that  this  great 
military  family  became  an  object  of  execration  at  Kpfuku-ji  and  Enryaku-ji 
alike.  With  difficulty  the  Court  kept  peace  between  them.  It  is  related  of 
Shirakawa  ifo-o  that  the  three  things  which  be  declared  to  defy  his  control  were 
the  waters  of  the  Kamo  River,  the  fall  of  the  dice,  and  the  yama-hoski. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  HEIAN  EPOCH 

GENERAL  SUMMARY 

The  period  we  are  eonsidermg  is  a  long  one  which  owes  its  unity  to  the 
sole  fact  that  the  capitol  was  at  Kyoto.  It  is,  therefore,  unsafe  to  generalize 
on  its  manDers  and  customs.  But  we  may  say  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that 
the  epoch  was  marked  by  an  increasing  luxury  and  artificiality,  due  largely  to 
the  adoption  of  Chinese  customs.  The  capital  city  was  built  on  a  Chinese 
pattern  and  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  Court  during  the  period  named 
from  the  new  capital  are  on  the  Chinese  pattern  too.  The  Chinese  idea  of  a 
civil  service  in  which  worth  was  tested  by  examinations  was  carried  to  a  pedantic 
extreme  both  in  administration  and  in  society.  In  these  examinations  the 
important  paper  was  in  Chinese  prose  composition,  which  was  much  as  if  Latin 
prose  were  the  m^  subject  to  prove  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  an  English 
or  American  administrative  postt  And  the  tests  of  social  standing  and  the 
means  of  gaining  fame  at  Court  were  skill  in  verse-writing,  in  music  and  dan- 
cing, in  calligraphy  and  other  forms  of  drawing,  and  in  taste  in  landscape  gar- 
dening. 

IchijO  was  famed  as  a  musician  and  a  prose  writer,  and  S^a  as  a  calligra- 
phist.  The  Ak5  incident  (see  p.  240)  illustrates  the  lengths  to  which  pedantry 
was  carried  in  matters  of  administratioa.  And  the  story  of  the  ill-success  at 
the  capital  of  the  young  soldier  Taira  Masakado,  contrasted  with  the  popularity 
of  his  showily  vicious  kinsman  Sadabumi  (seep.  253),  illt^trate  what  Murdoch 
means  when  he  says  that  the  early  emperors  of  the  Heian  ei>ocb  had  an  "un- 
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balanced  craze  for  Chinese  fashions,  for  Chinese  manners,  and  above  all  for 
Chinese  literature."  Remarkable  though  the  power  of  the  Japanese  people 
always  seems  to  have  been  to  a:5similate  foreign  culture  in  large  doses  and 
speedily,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  at  this  period,  any  more  than  at  a  later 
one  when  there  came  in  a  sudden  Sood  of  European  civilizat  ion,  the  nation  should 
not  have  suffered  somewhat — that  it  should  not  have  had  the  defects  of  its 
qualities. 

LUXURY  OF  THE  COURT 

Of  Nimmyo's  luxury  and  architectural  extravagance  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  of  the  arraignment  of  prodigality  in  dress,  banquets,  and  funerals  in  the 
famous  report  of  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura  (see  p.  246).  Indeed,  we  might  almost 
cite  the  madness  of  the  Emperor  Yozei  as  being  a  typical,  though  extreme,  case 
of  the  hysteria  of  the  yoimg  and  affected  court  nobles.  Two  of  the  Fujiwara 
have  been  pilloried  in  native  records  for  ostentation:  one  for  carrying  inside 
his  clothes  hot  rice-dumplings  to  keep  himself  warm,  and,  more  important,  to 
fling  them  away  one  after  another  as  they  got  cold;  and  the  other  for  carrying  a 
fan  decorated  with  a  painting  of  a  cuckoo  and  for  imitating  the  cuckoo's  cry 
whenever  he  opened  the  fan. 

CONVENTION  AND  MOHALITY 
If  the  men  of  the  period  were  effeminate  and  emotional,  the  women  seem 
to  have  sunk  to  a  lower  stage  of  morals  than  in  any  other  era,  and  sexual  moral- 


ity and  wifely  fidelity  to  have  been  abnormally  bad  and  lightly  esteemed.  The 
story  of  Anwara  NfUnhira,  prince,  poet,  painter  and  Don  Juan,  and  of  Taka  and 
her  rise  to  power  (see  p.  238)  has  already  been  told;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Fujiwara  working  for  the  ocmtrol  of  the  Throne  tiifough  Imperial  consorts 
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induced,  even  forced,  the  Emperors  to  set  a  bad  example  in  sueh  matters.  But 
over  all  this  vice  there  was  a  veneer  of  elaborate  etiquette.  Even  in  the  field 
a  breach  of  etiqxiette  was  a  deadly  ixisult:  as  we  have  seen  (p.  2&4)  Taira  Masa- 
kado  lost  the  aid  of  a  great  lieutenant  in  his  revolt  because  he  forgot  to  bind  up 
his  hair  properly  before  he  received  a  visitor.  At  Court,  etiquette  and  ceremony 
became  the  only  fimctions  of  the  nominal  monarch  after  the  camera  govern- 
ment of  the  cloistered  «x-Emperors  had  begun.  And  aristocratic  women, 
though  they  might  be  notoriously  unfaithful,  kept  up  a  show  of  modesty,  cover- 
ing their  faces  in  public,  refusing  to  speak  to  a  stranger,  going  abroad  in  closed 
carriages  or  heavily  veiled  with  hoods,  and  talking  to  men  with  their  faces  hid 
by  a  fan,  a  screen,  or  a  sliding  door,  these  degrees  of  intimacy  being  nicely 
adjusted  to  the  rank  and  station  of  the  person,  addressed.  Love-making  and 
wooing  were  governed  by  strict  and  conventional  etiquette,  and  an  interchange 
of  letters  of  a  very  literary  and  artificial  type  and  of  poems  usually  took  the 
place  of  personal  meetings.  Indeed,  literary  skill  and  appreciation  of  Chinese 
poetry  and  art  were  the  maiathings  sought  for  in  a  wife. 

AMUSEMENTS 

The  pastimes  of  Court  society  in  these  years  diflfered  not  so  much*  in  kind 
as  in  degree  from  those  of  the  Nara  epoch.  In  amusement,  as  in  all  else,  there 
was  extravagance  and  elaboration.  What  has  already  been  said  of  the  pas- 
sion for  literature  would  lead  us  to  expect  to  find  in  the  period  an  extreme 
development  of  the  couplet-tournament  (uia  awase)  which  had  had  a  certain 
vogue  in  the  Nara  epoch  and  was^  now  a  furore  at  Court.  The  Emperor  Koko 
and  other  Emperors  in  the  first  half  of  the  Heian  epoch  gave  splendid  verse- 
making  parties,  when  the  palace  was  richly  decorated,  often  with  beautiful  flowers. 
In  this  earlier  part  of  the  period  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  Court  were 
separated,  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room  in  which  the  party  was  held. 
Later  in  the  Heian  epoch  the  composition  of  love  letters  was  a  favorite  competi- 
tive amusement,  and  although  canons  of  elegant  phraseology  were  implicitly 
followed,  the  actual  contents  of  these  fictitious  letters  were  frankly  indecent. 

Other  literary  pastimes  were:  "incense-comparing,"  a  combination  of 
poetical  dilletantism  and  skill  in  recognizing  the  fragrance  of  different  kinds  of 
incense  burned  separately  or  in  different  combinations;  suppl3dng  famous 
stanzas  of  which  only  a  word  or  so  was  given;  making  riddles  in  verse;  writing 
verse  or  drawing  pictures  on  fans,— testing  literary  and  artistic  skill;  and  making 
up  lists  of  related  ideographs.  The  love  of  flowers  was  carried  to  extravagant 
lengths.  The  camera  Court  in  particular  organized  magnificent  picnics  to  see 
the  cherry-trees  of  Hosho-ji  and  the  snowy  forest  at  Koya.  There  were  spring 
festivals  of  sunrise  at  Sagano  and  autumn  moonlight  excursions  to  the  Oi  River. 
The  taste  of  the  time  was  typified  in  such  vagaries  as  covering  trees  with 
artificial  flowers  in  wmter  and  in  piling  up  snow  so  that  some  traces  of  snowy 
landscapes  might  still  be  seen  in  spring  or  summer.  Such  excess  reminds  the 
student  of  decadent  Rome  as  portrayed  by  the  great  Latin  satirists. 

Other  favorite  amusements  at  Court  were:  gathering  sweet-flag  in  summer 
and  comparing  the  length  of  its  roots,  hawking,  fan-lotteries,  a  kind  of  back- 
gammon called  suQOfoku,  and  different  forms  of  gambling.  Football  was  played, 
a  Chinese  game  in  which  the  winner  was  he  who  kicked  the  ball  highest  and  kept 
it  longest  from  touching  the  ground. 

Another  rage  was  keeping  animals  as  pets,  especially  cats  and  dogs,  which 
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received  human  names  and  official  titles  and,  when  they  died,  elaborate  funerals. 
Kittens  bom  at  the  palace  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  were  treated  with 
consideration  comparable  to  that  bestowed  on  Imperial  infants.    To  the  cat- 


(Styk  of  Dwellinc  Boon  of  NoUca  in  the  H«iu  Eposh) 

mother  the  coiutiers  sent  the  ceremonial  pres^its  after  childbirtb,  and  one  of 
the  ladies-in-waiting  was  honoured  by  an  appointment  as  guardian  to  the 
young  kittens. 

MUSIC  AND  DANCING 
With  the  growth  of  luxury  in  the  Heian  epoch  and  the  increase  of  extravagant 
entertainment  and  amusement,  there  was  a  remarkable  development  of  music 
and  the  dance.  Besides  the  six-stringed  harp  or  loagon,  much  more  complex 
bui)s  or  lutes  of  thirteen  or  twenty-five  strings  were  used,  and  in  general  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  instruments.  Indeed,  we  may 
list  as  many  as  twenty  kinds  of  musical  instruments  and  three  or  four  times  as 
many  varieties  of  dance  in  the  Heian  epoch.  Most  of  the  dances  were  forei^ 
in  their  origin,  some  being  Hmdu,  more  Korean,  and  still  more  Chinese,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  classification.  But  imported  dances,  adaptations  of  foreign 
dances,  and  the  older  native  styles  were  all  more  or  less  pantomimic. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

Except  in  the  new  capital  city  with  its  formal  plan  there  were  no  great 
innovations  in  architecture.  Parks  around  large  houses  and  willows  and 
cherry-trees  planted  along  the  streets  of  KyCto  reheved  this  stiffness  of  the  great 
city.  Landscape^ardening  became  an  art.  Gardens  were  laid  out  in  front  of 
the  row  (d  buildings  that  made  up  the  home  of  each  noble  or  Court  official. 
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Convcaition  was  nearly  as  rigid  here  as  it  was  in  Court  etiquette.  In  the  centre 
of  this  fomud  garden  was  a  miniature  lake  with  bridges  leading  to  an  island; 
there  was  a  waterfall  feeding  the  lake,  usually  at  its  southern  end;  and  at  the 
eastern  and  western  limits  of  the  garden,  respectively,  a  grotto  for  angling  and 
a  "hermitage  of  spring  water"  —  a  sort  of  picnic  groimd  frequented  on  summer 
evenings.  The  great  artist,  Kanaoka,  of  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  worked 
at  laying  out  these  rockeries  and  tiny  parks.  A  native  school  of  architects, 
or  more  correctly  carpenters,  had  arisen  in  the  province  of  Hida.  There  was  less 
temple  building  than  in  the  Nara  epoch  and  more  attention  was  given  to  the 
construction  of  elegant  palaces  for  court  officials  and  nobles.  But  these  were 
built  of  wood  and  were  far  from  being  massive  or  imposing.  As  in  other 
periods  of  Japanese  architecture,  the  exterior  was  sacrificed  to  the  interior 
where  there  were  choice  woodworking  and  joinery  in  beautiful  woods,  and 
occasionally  screen-  or  wall-painting  as  decoration.  There  was  still  little 
house-furnishing.  Mats  {tatami),  fitted  together  so  as  to  cover  the  floor 
evenly,  were  not  used  until  the  very  close  of  the  period;  and  then,  too,  sUding 
doors  b^an  to  be  used  as  partitions.  The  coverings  of  these  doors,  silk 
or  paper,  were  the  *' walls"  for  Japanese  mural  paintings  of  the  period. 
As  the  talami  came  into  more  general  use,  the  bedstead  of  the  earlier  period, 
which  was  itself  a  low  dais  covered  with  mats  and  with  posts  on  which  curtains 
and  nets  might  be  hung,  went  out  of  use,  being  replaced  by  silken  quilts 
spread  on  the  floor-mats.  Cushions  and  arm-rests  were  the  only  other  impor- 
tant pieces  of  furniture. 

COSTUME 

In  the  Heian  epoch.  Court  costume  was  marked  by  the  two  characteristics 
that  we  have  seen  elsewhere  in  the  period  —  extravagance  and  convention. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Chinese  dress  and  etiquette,  introduced  after  the 
time  of  Kwammu  were  the  main  source  of  the  luxury  of  the  period.  Costume 
was  extreme,  not  alone  in  being  rich  and  costly,  but  in  amoimt  of  material  used. 
Princely  and  miUtary  head-dresses  were  costly,  jewelled,  and  enormously  tall, 
and  women  wore  their  hair,  if  possible,  so  that  it  trailed  below  their  elaborate 
skirts.  Men's  sleeves  and  trousers  were  cut  absurdly  large  and  full ;  and  women's 
dress  was  not  merely  baggy  but  voluminous.  At  a  palace  ffite  in  1117  the  ex- 
treme of  elegance  was  reached  by  ladies  each  wearing  a  score  or  so  of  different 
coloured  robes.  In  this  period  the  use  of  costly  and  gorgeous  brocades  and 
silks  with  beautiful  patterns  and  splendid  embroideries  began. 

Women  at  Court,  and  the  Court  dandies  who  imitated  them,  painted  arti- 
ficial eye-brows  high  on  the  forehead,  shaving  or  plucking  out  the  real  brows, 
powdered  and  rouged  their  faces  and  stained  their  teeth  black. 

ART 

Ceramics  did  not  advance  in  the  Heian  epoch,  but  in  all  other  branches  of 
art  there  were  rapid  strides  forward.  The  development  of  interior  decoration 
in  temples,  monasteries,  and  palaces  was  due  to  progress  on  the  part  of  lacquerers 
and  painters.  Gold  lacquer,  lacquer  with  a  gold-dust  surface  (called  nashi-ji), 
and  lacquer  inlaid  with  mother^f-pearl  were  increasingly  used.  Thanks  in 
part  to  the  painters'  bureau  (JE-dokoro)  in  th6  palace,  Japanese  painters  began 
to  be  ranked  with  their  Chinese  teachers.  Koze  Kanaoka  was  the  first  to  be 
thus  honored,  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  was  engaged  to  paint  figures  of  arhats 
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on  the  slidii^  doors  of  the  palace.    The  epoch  also  boasted  Fujiwam  Tameuji, 

founder  of  the  Takuma  family  of  artists,  aad  Fujiwara  Motomitsu,  founder  of 

the  Tosa  academy.     The  sci^pture  of  the  time  showed  greater  ekiU,  bub  less 

grandeur  of  conception,  than  the  work  of  the  Narra  masters.    Sculpture  in  wood 

was  important,  dating  espeoisjly  from   the 

Uth  century.    JOcbd,  possib^  the  greatest  (rf 

the  workers  in  this  medium,  followed  Chinese 

models,  and  carved  a  famous  Buddha  for 

Michint^a's  temple  of  Hosho-ji  (1022).     J5^ 

cho's  descendant  Unkei  was  ■  the  twcestor  of 

many  btisshi  or  sculptors  of  Buddhist  statues; 

and  Kwaikei,  a  pupil  of  Unkei's  broUier  Joka* 

ku,   is  supposed  to  have  ooUaborated  with 

Unkei  on  the  great   gate-guardians  of   the 

Todai-ji  temple.    It  is  important  to  note  that, 

especially  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Heian  epoch, 

painters  and  nculptors  were  usually  men  of 

good  family.    Art  had  become  fashionable.    . 

Tnx>  minor   forms   of  sculpture  caJl  for 

Sakan  (Buddhiit  dikifli)  special  attention.     The  decoration  of  armour 

(Crvine  in  Stone  .t  Horiuji)  resched  ft  high  pitch  of  elaboration ;  and  the 

beautiful  armour  of  Miuunoto  Yo^itsune  is 

still  preserved  at  Kasuga,  Nara.     And  masks  to  be  used  in  mimetic  dances, 

such  as  the  N5,  received  attention  from  many  great  glyptic  artists. 

AGRICULTURE 

In  the  year  799,  cotton-seed,  carried  by  an  Indian  junk  which  drifted  to  the 
coast  of  Mikawa,  was  sown  in  the  provinces  (^  Nankai-dd  and  Saikai-dd,  and 
fifteen  years  later,  when  Saga  reigned,  tea  plants  were  brought  from  overseas 
and  were  set  out  in  several  provinces.  The  Emperor  NimmyO  (884-S50) 
had  buckwheat  sown  in  the  home  provinces  (Kinai),  and  the  same  sovereign 
encouraged  the  cultivation  of  sorghum,  panic-grass,  barley,  wheat,  large  white 
beans,  small  red  beans,  and  sesame.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  ina-hata 
(paddy-loom)  was  devised  for  drying  sheaves  of  rice  before  winnowing.  Al- 
though it  was  a  very  simple  implement,  it  nevertheless  proved  of  such  great 
value  that  an  Imperial  command  was  issued  ur^g  itfi  wide  use.  In  short,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Heian  epoch,  the  Throne  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
agriculture,  but  this  wholesome  interest  gradually  declined  in  proportion  to  the 
extendon  of  tax-free  manors  (shorn). 

TRADE 

The  story  of  trade  resembled  that  of  agriculture  —  prosperous  devek^sment 
at  the  beginning  of  the  era,  followed  by  stagnation  and  decline.  Under  Kwamr 
mu  (782-805)  and  his  immediate  suoceisors,  canals  and  roads  were  opened, 
irrigation  works  were  undertaken,  anrl  coins  were  frequently  cast.  But  coins 
were  slow  in  finding  their  way  into  circulation,  and  tajces  were  generally  paid 
in  kind.  Nevertheless,  for  purposes  of  trade,  prit-fs  of  staples  were  fixed  in 
terms  of  coin.  Thus  in  the  year  996,  a  koku  (about  5  bushels)  of  rice  was  the 
equivalent  of  1000  cash  {_ik-kan-mon);&  koku  of  barley  was  valued  at  2o00  ca^h* 
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and  $,  Mki  (25  yards),  of  silkt  at  2000  oasb.  Yet  in  actual  practice^  cotmmod- 
itieB  were  often  assessed  int^nos  of  sUk  or  rice.  Goods  were  pa^ed  in  stores 
(kura)  or  diisposed  on  shelves  in  shopa  (faachp^a),  and  at  ports  where  merchant- 
men assembled  there  were  houses  called  tsuya  (afterwards  toiyia)  where  wholesale 
transactions  were  conducted  on  the  cooimissioii  systeniu 

The  city  of  Ky5to  was.  divided  into  two  parts,  an  eeistem  capital  (Tokyo) 
and  a  western  capital  (Saiky5).  During  the  first  half  of  every  month  all  com- 
mercial transactions  were  conducted  in  the  eastern  oapitai>  where  fiftyK)ne 
kinds  of  commodities  were  sold  in  fifty-one  shops;  and  during  the  second  half 
the  western  capital  alone  was  frequented,  with  its  thirty-three  shops  and  thirty- 
three  classes  of  goods.  After  the  abolition  of  embassies  to  China,  at  the  close 
of  the  ninth  century,  oversea  trade  declined  for  a  time.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
Tsukushi  and  Naniwa,  which  were  favourably  located  for  voyages,  continued  to 
visit  China  and  Korea,  whence  they  are  reported  to  have  obtained  articles  of 
value.  Other  ports  frequented  by  foreign-going  ships  were  Kanzaki,  Eguchi, 
Kaya,  Otsu,  and  Hakata. 

SUPEROTITION 

Turning  to  the  inner  life  of  the  people  in  the  Heian  epoch,  we  may  say  with 
little  fear  of  exaggeration  that  the  most  notaUe  thing  was  the  increase  of  super- 
stition. This  was  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  growth  in  Japan  of  the  power  of 
Buddhism,  and,  be  it  understood,  of  Buddhism  of  a  degraded  and  debased  form. 
The  effort  to  combine  Buddhism  and  Shinto  probably  robbed  the  latter  of  any 
power  it  might  otherwise  have  had  to  withstand  superstition.  Although  men 
of  the  greatest  abiUty  went  into  the  Buddhist  monasteries,  including  many 
Imperial  princes,  their  eminence  did  not  make  them  better  leaders  and  guides 
of  the  people,  but  rather  aided  them  in  misleading  and  befooling  the  laity. 
Murdoch  in  speaking  of  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  says:  "At  this  date, 
Buddhism  in  Japan  from  a  moral  point  of  view  was  in  not  a  whit  better  case 
than  was  the  Church  of  Rome  between  the  death  of  Sylvester  II  and  the  election 
of  Leo  IX."  An  interesting  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  Japanese  and 
European  superstition,  as  each  was  consequent  on  the  low  standards  of  the  clergy 
of  the  times.  The  f9.mous  report  of  Miyoshi  Eayotsura,  to  which  we  have  so 
often  alluded,  spoke  in  no  measured  terms  of  the  greed  and  vice  of  the  Buddhist 
priests.  Ai^d  the  character  of  these  hireling  shepherds  goes  far  to  explain  the 
gross  superstition  of  the  time.  We  have  told  (p.  274)  the  story  of,  the  abbot 
Raigo  and  how  the  Court  was  forced  to  purchase  from  him  intercessory  prayers 
for  the  birth  of  an  heir, —  and  of  the  death  of  the  heir  in  apparent  consequence 
of  Raigo's  displeasure.  Near  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  one  Emperor  made 
a  gift  of  500,000  yen  for  prayers  that  seemed  to  have  saved  the  life  of  a  favourite 
minister.  Prayers  for  rain,  for  prolonged  life,  for  victory  over  an  enemy,  were 
implicitly  believed  to  be  efficient,  and  priests  received  large  bribes  to  make  these 
prayers.  Or  they  received  other  rew^ds:  the  privilege  of  coming  to  Court 
in  a  carriage  was  granted  to.  one  priest  for  tiringing  rain  after  a  long  drought  and 
to  another  for  saving  the  life  of  a  sick  prinpe  in  981.,  As  men  got  along  in  years 
they  had  masses  said  for  the  prolongation  of  their  lives, — '•  with  an  increase  in 
the  premium  each  year  for  such  life  insurance.  Thus,  at  forty,  a  man  had 
masses  said  in  forty  shrines,  but  ten  years  later  at  fifty  shrines  in  all. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  others,  the  iii^uence  of  the  Fujiwar^  was  great.    They 
were  in  a  dose  alliance  with  the  priests,  and  they  controlled  the  Throne  through, 
consorts  aad  kept  the  peopte  in  check  through,  priests  land  superstitions. 
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With  the  widespread  belief  in  the  power  of  priestly  prayer  there  was  prev- 
aleat  a  fear  of  spirits  and  demons.  Oda  recaved  a  promise  in  a  dream  that 
he  would  become  Emperor.  In  the  nert  generation  the  £^peror  Dalgo  exiled 
Sugawara  Michizane  to  Kyttsbfl,  where  the  exile  died  in  two  years.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Emperor  fell  sick;  and  this,  the  disaster  of  630  when  a  (imnderstorm 
killed  many  nobles  in  the  Imperial  palace,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Michizane's 
accusers  and  of  the  Crown  Prince  were  explained  as  due  to  the  ill-will  of  the 
injured  man's  spirit.  His  titles  were  restored  and  everything  possible  was  done 
to  placate  the  ghost  (see  p.  244).     To  an  earlier  period  belongs  the  similar  story 
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of  Kwammu  and  his  efforts  to  placate  the  spirit  of  his  younger  brother  whom  be 
had  exiled  and  killed.  Kwammu,  fearing  that  death  was  coming  upon  him, 
built  a  temple  to  the  shade  of  this  brother.  A  cloud  over  the  palace  of  another 
Emperor  was  interpreted  as  a  portentous  monster,  half  monkey  and  half  snake, 
and  one  of  the  Minamoto  warriors  won  fame  for  his  daring  in  shooting  an  arrow 
at  the  cloud,  which  then  vanished.  Equally  foolhardy  and  marvellous  was 
the  deed  of  Fujiwara  Michinaga,  who  alone  of  a  band  of  courtiers  in  the  palace 
dared  one  dark  night  to  go  unattended  and  without  lights  from  one  end  of  the 
palace  to  the  other. 

When  the  new  city  of  KyOto  was  built,  a  Buddhist  temple  was  put  near  the 
northeast  gate  to  protect  the  capital  from  demons,  since  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  sky  belonged  to  the  demons;  and  on  a  hill  a  clay  statue  was  erected,  eight 
feet  high  and  armed  with  bow,  arrows  and  cuirass,  to  guard  the  city.  So 
implicit  was  the  belief  in  the  power  of  this  colossal  charm  that  it  was  said  that 
it  moved  and  shouted  to  warn  the  city  of  danger. 

EDUCATION 

There  WM,  of  course,  no  organized  system  of  schools  in  this  period,  but 
education  was  not  neglected.  A  university  was  established  in  the  newly  built 
capital;  and  there  were  five  family  schools  or  academies  for  the  youth  of  the 
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separate  i^'.  A  school  and  hospital,  founded  by  Fujiwara  Fuyutsugu  in  825, 
received  an  Imperial  endowment.  At  almost  exactly  the  same  time  (823)  the 
Bunsho-in  was  founded  by  Sugawara.  The  Sogaku-4n  was  founded  in  831  by 
Arihara  Yukihara.  In  850  the  consort  of  the  emperor  S^a  built  the  Gakkwan-in 
for  the  Tachibana  family;  and  in  841  the  palace  of  Junna  became  a  school. 
And  there  was  one  quasi-public  school,  opened  in  828,  in  the  Toji  monastery 
south  of  the  capital,  which  was  not  limited  to  any  family  and  was  open  to 
commoners. 
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a  benefactor  or  a  relation;  never  to  draw  his  sword  except  in  deadly  earnest  — 
these  are  all  familiar  features  of  the  biishVs  practice,  though  the  order  and  times 
of  their  evolution  cannot  be  precisely  traced. 

Even  more  characteristic  is  the  quality  called  fv/ddihin,  or  immobility  of 
heart.  That  this  existed  in  practice  from  an  early  era  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
its  cultivation  by  a  recognized  system  of  training  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  introspective  tenet  (kwanshin-hd)  of  the  Zen 
sect  of  Buddhism  taught  believei's  to  divest  themselves  wholly  of  passion  and 
emotion  and  to  educate  a  mind  unmoved  by  its  environment,  so  that,  in  the  storm 
and  stress  of  battle,  the  b^^hi  remains  as  calm  and  as  self-possessed  as  in  the 
quietude  of  the  council  chamber  or  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  cloister.  The 
crown  of  all  bis  qualities  was  s^lf-i^spect.  He  rated  himself  too  high  to 
descend  to  petty  quarrels,  or  to  make  the  acquisition  of  rank  his  purpose, 
or  to  have  any  regard  for  money. 
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As  for  tactics,  individual  prowess  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
contests,  and  strategy  consisted  mainly  of  deceptions,  surprises,  and  ambushes. 
There  were,  indeed,  certain  recognized  principles  derived  from  treatises  compiled 
by  Sung  and  *Ng,^  two  Chinese  generals  of  the  third  century  a.d.  These  laid 
down  that  troops  for  offensive  operations  in  the  field  must  be  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  enemy;  those  for  investing  a  fortress  should  be  to  the  garrison  as  ten  to 
one,  and  those  for  escalade  as  five  to  one.  Outflanking  methods  were  alwaj'S 
to  be  pursued  against  an  adversary  holding  high  ground,  and  the  aim  should  be 
to  sever  the  communications  of  an  army  having  a  mountain  or  a  river  on  its 
rear.  When  the  enemy  selected  a  position  involving  victory  or  death,  he  was  to 
be  held,  not  attacked,  and  when  it  was  possible  to  surround  a  foe,  one  avenue  of 
escape  should  always  be  left  to  him,  since  desperate  men  fight  fiercely.  In 
crossing  a  river,  much  space  should  separate  the  van  from  the  rear  of  the  crossing 
army,  and  an  enemy  crossing  was  not  to  be  attacked  until  his  forces  had  become 
well  engaged  in  the  operation  Birds  soaring  in  alarm  should  suggest  an  ambush, 
and  beasts  breaking  cover,  an  approaching  attack.  There  was  much  spying.  A 
soldier  who  could  win  the  trust  of  the  enemy,  sojourn  in  his  midst,  and  create 
dissensions  in  his  camp,  was  called  a  hero. 

Judged  by  this  code  of  precepts,  the  old-time  soldier  of  the  East  has  been 
denounced  by  some  critics  as  representing  the  lowest  type  of  military  ethics. 
But  such  a  criticism  is  romantic.  The  secret-intelligence  department  of  a 
twentieth-Century  army  employs  and  creates  opportunities  just  as  zealously  as 
did  the  disciples  of  Sung  and  'Ng.  It  is  not  here  that  the  defects  in  the  bushi's 
ethics  must  be  sought.  The  most  prominent  of  those  defects  was  indifference 
to  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Bushido  taught  a  vassal  to  sacrifice  his  own 
interest  and  his  own  life  on  the  altar  of  loyalty,  but  it  did  not  teach  a  ruler  to 
recognize  and  respect  the  rights  of  the  ruled.  It  taught  a  wife  to  efface  herself 
for  her  husband's  sake,  but  it  did  not  teach  a  husband  any  corresponding 
obligation  towards  a  wife.  In  a  word,  it  expounded  the  relation  of  the  whole 
to  its  parts,  but  left  unexpounded  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another. 

A  correlated  fault  was  excessive  reverence  for  rank  and  rigid  exclusiveness  of 
class.    There  was  practically  no  ladder  for  the  conunoner  —  the  farmer,  the 

P  See  Captain  Calthrop's  The  Book  of  War.] 
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artisan,  and  the  merchant  —  to  ascwid  into  the  circle  of  the  samurai.  It  resulted 
that,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  gifted  men  of  the  despised 
grades  sought  in  the  cloister  an  arena  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  and  thus, 
while  the  iushi  received  no  recruits,  the  commoners  lost  their  better  elements, 
and  Buddhism  became  a  stage  for  secular  ambition.  It  can  not  be  doubted 
that  by  closing  the  door  of  rank  in  the  face  of  merit,  bvshidd  checked  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.  Another  defect  in  the  bushidd  was  indifference  to  intellectual 
investigation.  The  schoolmen  of  Kyoto,  who  alone  received  honour  for  their 
moral  attainments,  were  not  investigators  but  imitators,  not  scientists  but 
classicists.  Had  not  Chinese  conservatism  been  imported  into  Japan  and  had 
it  not  received  the  homage  of  the  hushi,  independent  development  of  original 
Japanese  thought  and  of  intellectual  investigation  might  have  distinguished  the 
Yamato  race.  By  a  learned  Japanese  philosopher  (Dr.  Inouye  Tetsujiro)  the 
ethics  of  the  hushi  are  charged  with  inculcating  the  principles  of  private  morality 
only  and  ignoring  those  of  public  morality. 

MILITARY  FAMILES  AND  THEIH  RETAINERS 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  disposition  of  the  Central  Government  was  to 
leave  the  provincial  nobles  severely  alone,  treating  their  feuds  and  conflicts  as 
wholly  private  affairs.  Thus,  these  nobles  being  cast  upon  their  own  resources 
for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  properties,  retained  the  services  of  hvshi, 
arming  them  well  and  drilling  them  assiduously,  to  serve  as  guards  in  time  of 
peace  and  as  soldiers  in  war.  One  result  of  this  demand  for  military  material 
was  that  the  helots  of  former  days  were  relieved  from  the  badge  of  slavery  and 
became  hereditary  retainers  of  provincial  nobles,  nothing  of  their  old  bondage 
remaining  except  that  their  lives  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters. 

FIEFS  AND  TERRITORIAL  NAMES 

As  the  provincial  families  grew  in  numbers  and  influence  they  naturally 
extended  their  estates,  so  that  the  landed  property  of  a  great  sept  sometimes 
stretched  over  parts,  or  even  the  whole,  of  several  provinces.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  became  convenient  to  distinguish  branches  of  a  sept  by  the  names  of 
their  respective  localities  and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  sept  name  (^uji  or  «^),  there 
came  into  existence  a  territorial  name  (mydji  or  shi).  For  example,  when  the 
descendants  of  Minamoto  no  Yoshiiye  acquired  great  properties  at  Nitta  and 
Ashikaga  in  the  provinces  of  Kotsuke  and  Shimotsuke,  they  took  the  territorial 
names  of  Nitta  and  Ashikaga,  remaining  always  Minamoto;  and  when  the 
descendants  of  Yoshimitsu,  younger  brother  of  Yoshiiye,  acquired  estates  in  the 
province  of  Kai,  they  began  to  call  themselves  Takeda. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further  than  to  note  that,  while  the 
names  of  the  great  septs  {uji)  were  few,  the  territorial  cognomens  were  very 
numerous;  and  that  while  the  use  of  mydji  (or  shi)  was  conunon  in  the  case  of 
the  Fujiwara,  the  Taira,  and  the  Minamoto  septs,  the  uji  alone  was  employed 
by  the  Abe,  the  Ono,  the  Takahashi,  the  Kusakabe,  the  Ban,  the  Rata,  and 
certain  others.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  although  the  territorial  sections 
of  the  same  sept  sometimes  quarrelled  among  themselves,  the  general  practice 
was  that  all  claiming  common  descent  supported  each  other  in  war.  The  Mina- 
moto (Gen)  bibshi  recognized  as  the  principal  family  line  that  of  Tsunemoto  from 
whom  were  descended  the  following  illustrious  chiefs: — 
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Minamoto  (Gen)  no  T&unemoto,  commander-^in-cluef  of  local  Goveraioeata 

I 

Mitsunaka 

I 


I 

Yorimitsu  Yorinobu 

Yoshiiye 


III  lit 

Yoshimune    Yoshichika    Yoshikuni     Yoalutada    Yoshitoki    Yoahitaka 


Tameyoshi 


II  I  I 

Yoshitomo    Yoshikata    Tametomo    Twenty  otoers 

I 

Yoshinaka  (of  Kiso) 


■  I  I  I 

Yoritomo    Noriyori    YoBhitsone    Six  others 

A  similar  table  for  the  Taira  (Hei)  runs  thus:  — 
Taira  (Hei)  no  Sadamori  (quelled  the  Maaakado  revolt). 


Korehira  (of  Ise  province) 


Masamori  (governed  Ise,  Inaba»  Sanuki,  etc.;  quelled  the  rebellion 

of  Minamoto  Yoshichika). 


I  I 

Tadamasa    Tadamori  (served  the  Emperors  Shirakawa,  Horikawa,  and  Toba;  ^ 

subdued  the  pirates  of  Sany5-d5  and  Nankai-do) 

Kiyomori  (crushed  the  Minamoto  and  temporarily  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  Taira). 

Shigemori 

In  its  attitude  towards  these  two  families  the  Court  showed  short-sighted 
shrewdness.  It  pitted  one  against  the  other.  If  the  Taira  showed  turbulence, 
the  aid  of  the  Minamoto  was  enlisted;  and  when  a  Minamoto  rebelled,  a  Taira 
received  a  commission  to  deal  with  him.  Thus,  the  Throne  purchased  peace  for 
a  time  at  the  cost  of  sowing,  between  the  two  great  military  clans,  seeds  of 
discord  destined  to  shake  even  the  Crown.  In  the  capital  the  biishi  served  as 
palace  guards;  in  the  provinces  they  were  practically  independent.  Such  was 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  eve  of  a  fiercestruggle  known  in  history  as  the  tumult 
of  the  Hogen  and  Heiji  eras  (1150-1160). 

P  It  is  of  this  noble  that  history  records  an  incident  illustrative  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  cloistered  Emperor  Shirakawa  kept  Tadamori  oonstantl3r  by  his  side. 
One  night,  Shirakawa,  accompanied  by  Tadamori,  went  to  visit  a  lad^  favourite  in  a  detached 
palace  near  the  shrine  of  Gion.  Suddenly  the  two  men  saw  an  apparition  of  a  demon  covered 
with  wirelike  hair  and  having  a  luminous  body.  The  Emperor  ordered  Tadamori  to  use  his 
bow.  But  Tadamori  advanced  boldly  and,  seizing  the  demon,  found  that  it  was  an  old  man 
wearing  straw  headgear  as  a  protection  against  the  rain,  and  carrying  a  lamp  to  kindle  the  light 
at  the  shrine.  This  valiant  deed  on  Tadamori 's  part  eUcited  universal  applause,  as  indeed  it 
might  in  an  era  of  such  faith  in  the  supematiual.) 
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THE  HOGEN  INSURRECTION 

It  has  bee&  related  in  Chapter  XXII  that  TaikeQ-mon*m,  consort  of  the 
Emperor  Toba,  was  chosen  for  the  latter  by  his  grandfather,  the  cloistered 
Emperor  Shirakawa,  and  that  she  bore  to  Toba  a  son  who  ultimately  ascended 
the  throne  as  Sutoku.  But,  rightly  or  wrongly,  Toba  learned  to  suspect  that 
before  she  became  his  wife,  the  lady's  relations  with  Shirakawa  had  been  over- 
intimate  and  that  Sutoku  was  illegitimate.  Therefore,  immediately  after 
Shirakawa 's  demise,  Toba  took  to  himself  an  E}mpress,  Ka3ra-no4n,  daughter  of 
Fujiwara  Tadasane;  and  failing  offspring  by  her,  chose  another  Fujiwara  lady, 
Bif uku-mon-in,  daughter  of  Nagasaae.  For  this,  his  third  consort,  he  conceived 
a  strong  affection,  and  when  she  bore  to  him  a  prince,  Toba  placed  the  latter  on 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  three,  compelling  Sutoku  to  resign.  This  happened  in 
the  year  1141;,  and  there  were  thenceforth  two  cloistered  Emperors,  Toba  and 
Sutoku,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  grandfather  and  grandson. 
The  baby  sovereign  was  called  Konoe,  and  Fujiwara  Tadamichi,  brother  of  Bifu- 
ku-mon-in,  became  kwampaku. 

Between  this  Tadamichi  and  his  younger  brother,  Yorinaga,  who  held  the 
post  of  saniaijinf  there  existed  acute  rivalry.  The  kwampaku  had  the  knack  of 
composing  a  deft  couplet  and  tracing  a  graceful  ideograph.  The  sa-daijin,  a 
profound  scholar  and  an  able  economist,  ridiculed  penmanship  and  poetry  as 
mere  ornament.  Their  father's  sympathies  were  wholly  with  Yorinaga,  and  he 
ultimately  went  so  far  as  to  d^ose  Tadamichi  from  his  hereditary  position  as 
o-uji  of  the  Fujiwara.  Thus,  the  enmity  between  Tadamichi  and  Yorinaga 
needed  only  an  opportunity  to  burst  into  flame,  and  that  opportunity  was  soon 
furnished. 

The  Emperor  Konoe  died  (1155)  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  and  the 
cloistered  sovereign,  Sutoku,  sought  to  secure  the  throne  for  his  son  Shigehito, 
whom  Toba's  suspicions  had  disqualified.  But  Bifuku-mon-in,  believing,  or 
pretending  to  believe,  that  the  premature  death  of  her  son  had  been  caused  by 
Sutoku 's  incantations,  persuaded  the  cloistered  Emperor,  Toba,  in  that  sense, 
and  having  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  kwavvpaku,  Tadamichi,  she  iset  upon 
the  throne  Toba's  fourth  son,  under  the  name  of  Go-Shirakawa  (1166-1158), 
the  latter 's  son,  Morihito,  being  nominated  Crown  Prince,  to  the  complete  exclu- 
sion of  Sutoku 's  offspring.  So  long  as  Toba  lived  the  arrangement  remained 
undisturbed,  but  on  his  death  in  the  following  year  (1156),  Sutoku,  supported 
by  the  aa-daijiUy  Yorinaga,  planned  to  ascend  the  throne  again,  and  there  ensued 
a  desperate  struggle.  Stated  thus  briefly,  the  complication  suggests  merely  a 
quarrel  for  the  succession,  but,  regarded  more  closely,  it  is  seen  to  derive  rancour 
chiefly  from  the  jealousies  of  the  Fujiwara  brothers,  Yorinaga  and  Tadamichi, 
and  importance  from  the  association  of  the  Minamoto  and  the  Taira  families. 
For  when  Sutoku  appealed  to  arms  against  the  Go-Shirakawa  faction,  he  was 
incited  by  Fujiwara  Yorinaga  and  his  father  Tadazane,  and  supported  by  Taira 
Tadamasa  as  well  aa  by  the  two  Minamoto,  Tameyoshi  and  Tametomo;  while 
Go-Shirakawa 's  cause  was  espoused  by  Fujiwara  Tadamichi,  by  Taira  no 
Kiyomori,  and  by  Minamoto  Yoshitomo. 

Among  this  group  of  notables  the  most  memorable  in  a  historical  sense  are 
Minamoto  Tametomo  and  Taira  Kiyomori.  Of  the  latter  there  will  presently 
be  occasion  to  speak  again.  The  former  was  one  of  those  bom  warriors  illustrat- 
ed by  Yamato-dake,  Saka-no-ye  no  Tamura-maro,  and  Minamoto  no  Yoshiiye. 
Eighth  son  of  Minamoto  Tameyoshi,  he  showed  himself  so  masterful,  physically 
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and  morally,  that  his  father  deemed  it  wise  to  provide  a  distant  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  energies  and  to  that  end  sent  him  to  Bungo  in  the  island  of 
KyushQ.  Tametomo  was  then  only  thirteen.  In  two  years  he  had  established 
his  sway  over  nearly  the  whole  island,  and  the  ceaseless  excursions  and  alarnus 
caused  by  his  doings  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Court,  orders  for  his 
chastisement  were  issued  to  the  Dazcd-fu,  in  Chikuzen  —  futile  orders  illustrat* 
ing  only  Kyoto's  ignorance.  Tameyoshi,  his  father,  was  then  removed  from 
office  as  a  punishment  for  his  son's  contumacy,  and  thereupon  Tametomo, 
esteeming  filial  piety  as  one  of  the  bushi  's  first  obligations,  hastened  to  the  capital, 
taking  with  him  only  twenty-five  of  his  principal  retainers.  His  age  was  then 
seventeen;  his  height  seven  feet;  his  muscular  development  enormous,  and  he 
could  draw  a  bow  eight  feet  nine  inches  in  length.  His  intention  was  to  purchase 
his  father 's  pardon  by  his  own  surrender,  but  on  reaching  Kyoto  he  found  the 
Hogen  tumult  just  breaking  out,  and,  of  course,  he  joined  bis  father's  party. 

The  relationship  of  the  opposing  nobles  deserves  to  be  studied,  as  this  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  unnatural  struggles  on  record 


THE  CLOISTERED  EMPEROR'S 

SIDE 

Sutoku  (the  Jo-d) 

Fujiwara  Yorinaga 
Fujiwara  Tadazane 
Minamoto  Tameyoshi 
Minamoto  Tametomo 
Taira  no  Tadamasa 


THE  REIGNING  EMPEROR'S 

SIDE 

Go-Shirakawa,  younger  brother  of 
Sutoku. 

Fujiwara  Tadamichi,  son  of  Tadazane 
and  brother  of  Yorinaga. 

Minamoto  Yoshitomo,  son  of  Tameyo- 
shi and  brother  of  Tametomo. 

Taira  no  Kiyomori,  nephew  of  Tadamasa 


Sutoku 's  party  occupied  the  Shirakawa  palace.  Unfortimately  for  the 
ex-Elmperor  the  conduct  of  the  struggle  was  entrusted  to  Fujiwara  Yorinaga,  and 
he,  in  defiance  of  Tametomo 's  advice,  decided  to  remain  on  the  defensive;  an 
evil  choice,  since  it  entailed  the  tenure  of  wooden  buildings  highly  inflammable. 
Yoshitomo  and  Kiyomori  took  full  advantage  of  this  strategical  error.  They 
forced  the  Shirakawa  palace,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle,^  the  defenders  took 
to  flight.  Thus  far,  except  for  the  important  issues  involved  and  the  unnatural 
division  of  the  forces  engaged,  this  Hdgen  tumult  would  not  have  differed 
materially  from  many  previous  conflicts.  But  its  sequel  acquired  terrible 
notoriety  from  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  victors.  Sutoku  was  exiled  to  Sanuki, 
and  there,  during  three  years,  he  applied  himself  continuously  to  copying  a 
Buddhist  SiUraj  using  his  own  blood  for  ink.  The  doctrine  of  the  Zen  sect  had 
not  yet  prevailed  in  Japan,  and  to  obtain  compensation  in  future  happiness  for 
the  pains  he  had  suffered  in  life,  it  was  essential  that  the  exile's  laboriously 
traced  SiUra  should  be  solemnly  offered  to  the  Buddha.  He  sent  it  to  Ky5to, 
praying  that  the  necessary  step  should  be  taken.  But  by  the  orders  of  his  own 
brother,  the  Emperor,  the  request  was  refused,  and  the  manuscript  returned. 
Superstition  ultimately  succeeded  where  natural  affection  had  failed;  for  the 
ex-Emperor,  having  inscribed  maledictions  on  each  of  the  five  volumes  of  the 

P  One  incident  of  the  fight  has  been  admiringly  handed  down  to  posterity.  The  duty  of 
holding  the  west  gate  of  the  Shirakawa  palace  fell  to  Tametomo  and  nis  handful  of  followers. 
The  duty  of  attacking  it  happened  to  devolve  on  his  brother,  Yoshitomo.  To  avert  such  an 
unnatural  conflict,  Tametomo,  having  proclaimed  his  identity,  as  was  usual  among  btLshi,  drew 
his  bow  with  such  unerring  aim  that  tne  arrow  shore  oflf  an  ornament  from  Yoshitomo 's  helmet 
Sthout  injuring  him  in  any  way.    Yoshitomo  withdrew,  and  the  Taira  took  up  the  attack.) 
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Sutra  with  blood  obtained  by  biting  his  tongue,  and  having  hastened  his  demise 
by  self  •inflicted  privations, —  he  died  (1164)  eight  years  after  being  sent  into 
exile — the  evils  of  the  time  were  attributed  to  his  unquiet  spirit  and  a  shrine 
was  built  to  his  memory. 

Not  less  heartless  was  the  treatment  of  the  vanquished  nobles.  The  Fuj  iwara 
alone  escaped.  Yorinaga  had  the  good  fortime  to  fall  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
his  father,  Tadazane,  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  his  elder  son,  Tadamichi, 
of  whose  dislike  he  had  long  been  a  victim.  But  this  was  the  sole  spot  of  light 
on  the  sombre  page.  By  the  Emperor's  orders,  the  Taira  chief,  Kiyomori, 
executed  his  imcle,  Tadamasa;  by  the  Emperor's  orders,  though  not  without 
protest,  the  Minamoto  chief,  Yoehitomo,  put  to  death  his  father,  Tameyoshi; 
by  the  Emperor's  orders  all  the  relatives  of  Yorinaga  were  sent  into  exile;  by 
the  Emperor's  orders  his  nephew.  Prince  Shigehito,  was  compelled  to  take  the 
tonsure,  and  by  the  Emperor's  orders  the  sinews  of  Tametomo's  bow-arm  were 
cut  and  he  was  banished  to  the  Izu  island.^  In  justice  it  has  to  be  noted  that 
Go-Shirakawa  did  not  himself  conceive  these  merciless  measures.  He  was 
prompted  thereto  by  Fujiwara  Michinori,  commonly  known  as  Shin^i,  whose 
counsels  were  all-powerful  at  the  Court  in  those  days. 

GO-SHIRAKAWA 

Go-Shirakawa,  the  seventy-seventh  sovereign,  occupied  the  throne  during 
two  years  only  (1156-1158),  but  he  made  his  influence  felt  from  the  cloister 
throughout  the  long  period  of  thirty-four  years  (1158  to  1192),  directing  the 
administration  from  his  ''camera  palace"  (Inchu)  during  the  reigns  of  five 
Emperors.  Ambition  impelled  him  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Go-Sanjo.  He 
re-opened  the  Office  of  Records  (Kirokvrjo),  which  that  great  sovereign  had 
established  for  the  purpose  of  centralizing  the  powers  of  the  State,  and  he  sought 
to  recover  for  the  Throne  its  administrative  functions.  But  his  independence 
was  purely  nominal,  for  in  everything  he  took  counsel  of  Fujiwara  Michinori 
(Shinzei)  and  obeyed  that  statesman's  guidance.  Michinori 's  character  is  not 
to  be  implicitly  inferred  from  the  cruel  courses  suggested  by  him  after  the  Hogen 
tumult.  He  was  a  man  .of  keen  intelligence  and  profound  learning,  as  learning 
went  in  those  days :  that  is  to  say,  he  knew  the  classics  by  hearty  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Buddhism  and  astrology,  and  was  able  to  act  as  interpreter  of 
the  Chinese  language.  With  his  name  is  associated  the  origin  of  the  ahirabyoshi, 
or  ''white  measure-markers" — girls  clad  in  white,  who,  by  posture  and  gesture, 
beat  time  to  music,  and,  in  after  ages,  became  the  celebrated  geisha  of  Japan. 
To  the  practice  of  such  arts  and  accomplishments  Michinori  devoted  a  great  part 
of  his  life,  and  when,  in  1140,  that  is  to  say,  sixteen  years  before  the  Hogen 
disturbance,  he  received  the  tonsure,  all  prospect  of  an  official  career  seemed  to 
be  closed  to  him.  But  the  accession  of  Go-Shirakawa  gave  him  an  opportunity. 
The  Emperor  trusted  him,  and  he  abused  the  trust  to  the  further  unhappiness  of 
the  nation. 

THE  HEIJi  TUMULT 

Go-Shirakawa 's  son,  Morihito,  ascended  the  throne  in  1159  and  is  known  in 
history  as  Nijo,  the  seventy-eighth  sovereign  of  Japan.    From  the  very  outset 

p  The  celebrated  liUirattBur,  Bakin,  adduced  manv  proofs  that  Tametomo  ultimately  made 
his  way  to  Ryukyu  and  that  his  descendants  ruled  tne  island.  The  great  soldier  himself  died 
ultimately  by  his  own  hand  in  the  sequel  of  an  unsuccessful  engagement  with  the  forces  of  the 
vice-governor  of  Izu.] 
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he  resented  the  ex-Emperor 's  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
and  the  two  Courts  fell  into  a  state  of  discord,  Fujiwara  Sbin£ei  inciting  the 
cloistered  Emperor  to  assert  himself,  and  two  other  Fujiwara  nobles,  Tsune- 
mune  and  Korekata,  prompting  Nijo  to  resist.  These  two,  observing  that 
another  noble  of  their  clan,  Fujiwara  Nobuyori,  was  on  bad  terms  with  Shinzei, 
approached  Nobuyori  and  proposed  a  union  against  their  conmion  enemy. 
Shinzei  had  committed  one  great  error;  he  had  alienated  the  Minamoto  family. 
In  the  Hogen  struggle,  Yoshitomo,  the  Minamoto:  chief,  an  able  captain  and  a 
brave  soldier,  had  suggested  the  strategy  which  secured  victory  for  Go-Shiraka- 
wa's  forces.  But  in  the  subsequent  distribution  of  rewards,  Yoshitomo's 
claims  received  scant  consideration,  his  merits  being  underrated  by  Shineei. 

This  had  been  followed  by  a  still  more  painful  slight.  To  Yoshitomo 'a 
formal  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Shinzei 's  son,  not  only 
had  a  refusal  been  given,  but  also  the  nuptials  of  the  youth  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Taira  chief,  Kiyomori,  had  been  subsequ^itly  celebrated  with  much  4clat, 
In  short,  Shinzei  chose  between  the  two  great  military  dlans,  and  though  such 
discrimination  was  neither  inconsistent  with  the  previous  practice  of  the  Fuji- 
wara nor  ill-judged  so  far  as  the  relative  strength  of  the  Minamoto  and  the 
Taira  was  concerned  for  the  mpment,  it  erred  egregiously  in  failing  to  recognize 
that  the  day  had  passed  when  the  military  clans  could  be  thus  employed  as 
Fujiwara  tools.  Approached  by  Nobuyori,  Yoshitomo  joined  hands  with  the 
plotters,  and  the  Minamoto  troops,  forcing  their  way  into  the  Sanjo  palace,  set 
fire  to  the  edifice  and  killed  Shinzei  (11 59).  The  Taira  chief,  Kiyomori,  happened 
to  be  then  absent  in  Kumano,  and  Yoshitomo 's  plan  was  to  attack  him  on  his 
way  back  to  Kyoto  before  the  Taira  forces  had  mustered.  But  just  as  Fujiwara 
Yorinaga  had  wrecked  his  cause  in  the  Hogen  tumult  by  ignoring  Minamoto 
Tametomo's  advice,  so  in  the  Heiji  disturbance,  Fujiwara  Nobuyori  courted 
defeat  by  rejecting  Minamoto  Yoshitomo 's  strategy.  The  Taira,  thus  accorded 
leisure  to  assemble  their  troops,  won  such  a  signal  victory  that  during  many 
years  the  Minamoto  disappeared  almost  completely  from  the  political  stage,  and 
the  Taira  held  the  empire  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands. 

Japanese  historians  regard  Fujiwara  Shinzei  as  chiefly  responsible  for  these 
untoward  events.  Shinzei 's  record  shows  him  to  have  been  cruel,  jealous,  and 
self-seeking,  but  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  conditions  of  the  time  were 
calculated  to  educate  men  of  his  type,  as  is  shown  by  the  story  of  the  Hogen 
insurrection.  For  when  Sutoku  's  partisans  assembled  at  the  palace  of  Shiraka* 
wa,  Minamoto  Tametomo  addressed  them  thus:  "I  fought  twenty  battles  and 
two  hundred  minor  engagements  to  win  Kytlshfl,  and  I  say  that  when  an  enemy 
is  outnumbered,  its  best  plan  is  a  night  attack.  If  we  fire  the  Takamatsu  palace 
on  three  sides  to-night  and  assault  it  from  the  fourth,  the  foe  will  surely  be  bro- 
ken. I  see  on  the  other  side  only  one  man  worthy  to  be  called  an  «nemy.  It  is 
my  brother  Yoshitomo,  and  with  a  single  arrow  I  can  lay  him  low.  As  for 
Taira  Kiyomori,  he  will  fall  if  I  do  but  shake  the  sleeve  of  my  armour.  Before 
dawn  we  shall  be  victors." 

Fujiwara  Yorinaga 's  reply  to  this  counsel  was:  '^ Tametomo 's  method  of 
fighting  is  rustic.  There  are  here  two  Emperors  competing  for  the  throne,  and 
the  combat  must  be  conducted  in  a  fair  and  dignified  manner."  To  such  silliness 
the  Minamoto  hero  made  apt  answer.  "War,"  he  said,  "is  not  an  affair  of 
official  ceremony  and  decorum.  Its  management  were  better  left  to  the  bushi 
whose  business  it  is.  My  brother  Yoshitomo  has  eyes  to  see  an  opportunity. 
To-night,  he  will  attack  us."    It  is  true  that  Tametomo  afterwards  refrained 
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from  taking  his  brother 's  life,  but  the  above  proves  that  he  would  not  have  exer- 
cised any  such  forbearance  bad  victory  been  attainable  by  ruthlessness.  History 
does  not  often  repeat  itself  so  exactly  as  it  did  in  these  Hogen  and  Heiji  struggles. 
Fujiwara  YorinJEiga's  refusal  to  follow  Tametomo's  advice  and  Fujiwara  Nobu* 
yori  's  rejection  of  Yoehitomo  's  oounsels  were  wholly  responsible  for  the  disasters 
that  ensued,  and  were  also  illustrative  of  the  oontenipt  in  which  the  Fujiwara 
held  the  military  magnates,  who,  in  turn,  were  well  aware  of  the  impotence  of  the 
Court  nobles  on  the  battle-field. 

The  manner  of  Yoehitonio's  death,  too,  reveals  something  of  the  ethics  of 
the  bushi  in  the  twelfth  centtuy.  Accompanied  by  Kamada  Masaie  and  a  few 
others,  the  Minamoto  chief  escaped  from  the  fight  and  took  refuge  in  the  house 
of  his  concubine,  Enju^  at  Awobaka  in  Owari«  There  they  were  surrounded  and 
attacked  by  the  Taira  partisans.  The  end  seemed  inevitable.  Respite  was 
obtained,  however,  by  one  of  those  heroic  acts  of  self-sacrifice  that  stand  so- 
numerously  to  the  credit  of  the  Japanese  samurai.  Minamoto  Shigenari, 
proclaiming  himself  to  be  Yoshitomo,  fought  with  desperate  valour,  killing  ten 
of  the  enemy.  Finally,  hacking  his  own  face  so  that  it  became  unrecognizable, 
he  committed  suicide.  Meanwhile,  Yoshitomo  had  ridden  away  to  the  house  of 
Osada  Tadamune,  father  of  his  comrade  Masaie 's  wife.  There  he  found  a 
hospitable  reception^  But  when  he  would  have  pushed  on  at  once  to  the  east, 
where  the  Minamoto  had  many  partisans,  Tadamune,  pointing  out  that  it  was 
New  Year 's  eve,  persuaded  him  to  remain  uaitil  the  3d  of  the  first  month. 

Whether  this  was  done  of  fell  purpose  or  out  of  hospitality  is  not  on  record, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Tadamune  and  his  son,  Kagemune,  soon  determined  to  kHl 
Yoshitomo,  thus  avoiding  a  charge  of  complicity  and  earning  favour  at  Com*t. . 
Their  plan  was  to  conceal  three  mien  in  a  bathroom,  whither  Yoshitomo  should 
be  led  after  he  had  been  plied  with  sake  at  a  banquet.  The  scheme  succeeded' 
in  part,  but  as  Yoshitomo 's  squire,  Konno,  a  noted  swordsman,  accompanied 
his  chief  to  the  bath,  the  assassins  dared  not  attack.  Presently,  however,  Konn^ 
went  to  seek  a  bath-robe,  andthereupon  the  three  men!  leaped  out.  Yoshitomo 
hurled  one  assailant  from  the  room,  but  was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  other  two, 
who,  in  their  turn,  were  slaughtered  by  the  squire.  Meanwhile,  Masaie  was 
sitting,  unsuspicious,  at  the  wine-^party  in  a  distant  chamber*  Hearing  the  tu- 
mult he  sprang  to  bis  feet,  but  was  immediately  cut  down  by  Tadamimeiand 
Kagemune.  At  this  juncture  Masaie 's  wife  ran  in,  and  crying,  '^I  am  not. 
faithless  and  evil  like  my  father  and  my  brother;  my  death  shall  show  my 
sincerity,"  seized  her  husband's  sword  and  committed  suicide,  at  which  sight 
the  dying  man  smiled  contentedly.  As  for  Konnoy  after  a  futile  attempt  to  lay 
hands  on  Tadamune  and  Kagemune,  he  cut  his  way  through  their  retainers  and. 
rode  off  safely.  The  heads  of  Yoshitomo  and  Masaie  were  carried  to  Kyoto  by 
Tadamune  and  Kagemune,  but  they  made  so  much  of  their  exploit  and  clamoured 
for  such  high  reward  that  Kiyomoii  threatened  to  pimish  them  for  the  murder 
of  a  close  connexion  —  Kiyomori,  be  it  observed*  on  whose  hands  the  blood  of 
his  uncle  was  still  wet. 

Yoshitomo  had  many  sons^  but  only  four,  of  them  escaped  from  the  Heiji 
tumult.  The  eldest  of  these  was  Yoritoinc,  then  only  fourteen^  After  killing 
two  men  who  attempted  to  intercept  his  flight,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Taira 

p  One  of  these  tsons,  Tomonaga,  fell  by  hia  father's  hand.  Aceompanying  Yofihitomo's; 
retreat,  he  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  he  asked  his  father  to  kill  him  rather  than  leave  him 
at  Awobake  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Taira.  YosWtbmo  consented,  though  the  lad  was  only- 
fifteen  years  of  age.] 
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Munekiyo,  who,  pitying  his  youth,  induced  Kiyomori  's  step-mother  to  intercede 
for  his  life,  and  he  was  finally  banished  to  Izu,  whence,  a  few  years  later,  he 
emerged  to  the  destruction  of  the  Taira.  A  still  younger  son,  Yoshitsurie,  was 
destined  to  prove  the  most  renowned  warrior  Japan  ever  produced.  His  mother, 
Tokiwa,  one  of  Yoshitomo's  mistresses,  a  woman  of  rare  beauty,  fled  from  the 
Minamoto  mansion  during  a  snowstorm  after  the  Heiji  disaster,  and,  with  her 
three  children^  succeeded  in  reaching  a  village  in  Yamato,  where  she  might  have 
lain  concealed  had  not  her  mother  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Kiyomori  ^s  agents. 
Tokiwa  was  then  required  to  choose  between  giving  herself  up  and  suffering  her 
mother  to  be  executed.  Her  beauty  saved  the  situation.  Kiyomori  had  no 
sooner  seen  her  face  than  he  offered  to  have  mercy  if  she  entered  his  household 
and  if  she  consented  to  have  her  three  sons  educated  for  the  priesthood.  Thus, 
Yoshitsune  survived,  and  in  after  ages  people  were  wont  to  say  of  Kiyomori 's 
passion  and  its  result  that  his  blissful  dream  of  one  night  had  brought  ruin  on  his 
house. 

THE  TAIRA  AND  THE  FUJIWARA 

In  human  affairs  many  events  ascribed  by  onlookers  to  design  are  really  the 
outcome  of  accident  or  unforseen  opportunity.  Historians,  tracing  the  career 
of  Taira  no  Kiyomori,  ascribe  to  him  singular  astuteness  in  creating  occasions 
and  marked  promptness  in  utilizing  them.  But  Kiyomori  was  not  a  man  of 
original  or  brilliant  conceptions.  He  had  not  even  the  imperturbability  essential 
to  military  leadership.  The  most  prominent  features  of  his  character  were  un- 
bridled ambition,  intolerance  of  opposition,  and  unscrupulous  piu*suit  of  visible 
ends.  He  did  not  initiate  anything  but  was  content  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Fujiwara.  It  has  been  recorded  that  in  1168  —  after  the  Hogen  tumult, 
but  before  that  of  Heiji  —  he  married  his  daughter  to  a  son  of  Fujiwara  Shinaei. 
In  that  transaction,  however,  Shinzei's  will  dominated.  Two  years  later,  the 
Minamoto 's  power  having  been  shattered,  Kiyomori  gave  another  of  his  daugh- 
ters to  be  the  mistress  of  the  kwampaku^  Fujiwara  Motozane.  There  was  no 
offspring  of  this  union,  and  when,  in  1166,  Motozane  died,  he  left  a  five-year-old 
son,  Motomichi,  bom  of  his  wife,  a  Fujiwara  lady.  This  boy  was  too  young  to 
succeed  to  the  office  of  regent,  and  therefore  had  no  title  to  any  of  the  property 
accruing  to  the  holder  of  that  post,  who  had  always  been  recognized  as  de  jure 
head  of  the  Fujiwara  family.  Nevertheless,  Kiyomori,  having  contrived  that 
the'  child  should  be  entrusted  to  his  daughter 's  care,  asserted  its  claims  so 
strenuously  that  many  of  the  Fujiwara  manors  and  all  the  heirlooms  were 
handed  over  to  it,  the  result  being  a  visible  weakening  of  the  great  family's 
influence.^ 

RESULTS  OF  THE  HOGEN  AND  HEIJI  INSURRECTIONS 

The  most  signal  result  of  the  Hogen  and  Heiji  insurrections  was  to  transfer 
the  administrative  power  from  the  Court  nobles  to  the  military  chiefs.  In  no 
country  were  class  distinctions  more  scrupulously  observed  than  in  Japan.  All 
officials  of  the  fifth  rank  and  upwards  must  belong  to  the  families  of  the  C!ourt 
nobility,  and  no  office  carrying  with  it  rank  higher  than  the  sixth  might  be 
occupied  by  a  military  man.  In  all  the  history  of  the  empire  down  to  the 
twelfth  century  there  had  been  only  Jne  departure  from  this  rule,  and  that  was 
in  the  case  of  the  illustrious  General  Saka-no-ye  no  Tamura-maro,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  third  rank  and  made  daimgon. 

[}  See  Murdoch 's  History  of  Japan.] 
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The  social  positions  of  the  two  groups  were  even  more  rigidly  differentiated; 
those  of  the  fifth  rank  and  upwards  being  termed  tenja-bitOy  or  men  having  the 
privilege  of  entrte  to  the  palace  and  to  the  Imperial  presence ;  while  the  lower 
group  (from  the  dxth  downwards)  had  no  such  privilege  and  were  consequently 
termed  chige^intOy  or  groundlings.  The  three  highest  offices  (spoken  ci  as  san-ko) 
could  not  be  held  by  any  save  members  of  the  Fujiwara  or  Kuga  families;  and 
for  offices  carrying  fifth  rank  upwards  (designated  taifu)  the  range  of  eligible 
tamilies  extended  to  only  four  others,  the  Ariwara,  the  Ki,  the  Oye,  and  the 
Kiyowara.  All  this  was  changed  after  the  Heiji  commotion.  The  Fujiwara 
had  used  the  military  leaders  for  their  own  ends;  IQyomori  supplonented  his 
military  strength  with  Fujiwara  methods.  He  caused  himself  to  be  appointed 
9angi  (councillor  of  State)  and  to  be  raised  to  the  first  grade  of  the  third  rank,  and 
he  procured  for  his  friends  and  relations  posts  as  provincial  governors,  eo  that 
they  were  able  to  organize  throughout  the  empire  military  forces  devoted  to 
the  Taira  cause. 

These  steps  were  mere  preludes  to  his  ambitious  programme.  He  married 
his  wife's  elder  sister  to  the  ex*£mperor,  Go-Shirakawa,  and  the  fruit  of  this 
union  was  a  prince  who  subsequently  ascended  the  throne  as  Takakura.  The 
Emperor  Nijo  had  died  in  1 166,  after  five  years  of  effort,  only  partially  sucoeasf ui, 
to  restrain  his  father,  Go-Shirakawa 's,  interference  in  the  adioinistration. 
Nijd  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Rokujd,  a  baby  of  two  years;  and,  a  few  months 
later,  Takakura,  then  in  his  seventh  year,  was  proclaimed  Prince  Imperial. 
Rokuj5  (the  seventy-ninth  sovereign)  was  not  given  time  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  title  '' Emperor.''  In  three  years  be  was  deposed  by  Go-Shirakawa  with 
Kiyomori's  co-operation,  and  Takakura  (eightieth  sovereign)  ascended  the 
throne  in  1169,  occupying  it  until  1180.  Thus,  Kiyomori  found  himself  unde  of 
an  Emperor  only  ten  years  of  age.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  Taira  leader 's 
defects,  failure  to  make  the  most  of  an  opportunity  was  not  among  them.  The 
influence  he  exercised  in  the  palace  through  his  sister-in-law  was  far  more  exact*- 
ing  and  imperious  than  that  exercised  by  Go-Shirakawa  himself,  and  the*  latter, 
while  iHtteriy  resenting  this  state  of  affairs,  found  himself  powerless  to  correct 
it.  Finally,  to  evince  his  discontent,  he  entered  the  priesthood,  a  demonstration 
which  afforded  Kiyomori  more  pleasure  than  pain.  On  the  nomination  of  Taka* 
kura  to  be  Crown  Prince  the  Taira  leader  was  appointed  —  appointed  himself 
would  be  a  more  accurate  form  of  speech  —  to  the  office  of  tiai-daijin,  and 
within  a  very  brief  period  he  ascended  to  the  chancellorship,  overleapii^  the 
two  intervening  posts  of  Vrdaijin  and  sordaijin.  This  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  life.  At  fifty-one,  he  fell  seriously  ill  and  took  the  tonsure  by  way  of  soliciting 
heaven 's  aid.  People  spoke  of  him  as  Dajd  Nyudo,  or  the  *'  lay-priest  chancellor.'' 
Recovering,  he  developed  a  mood  of  increased  arrogance.  His  residence  at 
Rokuhara  was  a  magnificent  pile  of  building,  as  architecture  then  went,  standing 
in  a  park  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  There  he  administered  State  affairs  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  an  Imperial  court.  He  introduced  his  daugb* 
ter,  Toku,  into  the  Household  and  very  soon  she  was  made  Empress,  under  the 
name  of  Kenrei-mon-in. 

Thus  completely  were  the  Fujiwara  beaten  at  their  own  game  and  the 
traditions  of  centuries  set  at  naught.  A  majority  of  the  highest  posts  were  filled 
by  Kiyomori 's  kinsmen.  Fifteen  of  his  family  were  of,  or  above,  the  third  rank, 
and  thirty  were  tenjd-bito.  "Akitsushima  (Japan)  was  divided  into  sixty-six 
provinces.  Of  these  thirty  were  governed  by  Taira  partisans.  Their  manors 
were  to  be  found  in  five  hundred  places,  and  their  fidds  were  innumerable. 
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Their  mansions  were  full  of  splendid  garments  and  rich  robes  like  flowers,  and 
the  spaces  before  their  portals  were  so  thronged  with  ox-carriages  and  horses 
that  markets  were  often  held  there.  Not  to  be  a  Taira  was  not  to  be  a  man."^ 
It  is  necessary  to  note,  too,  with  regard  to  these  manors,  that  many  of  them 
were  tax-free  lands  {koden)  granted  in  perpetuity.  Such  grants,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  were  not  infrequent.  But  they  had  been  made,  for  the  most  part, 
to  civilian  oflHicials,  by  whose  serfs  they  were  farmed,  the  proceeds  being  forward- 
ed to  Kyoto  for  the  support  of  their  owners;  whereas  th^  koden  bestowed  on  Taira 
officers  were,  in  effect,  military  fiefs.  It  is  true  that  similar  fiefs  existed  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south,  but  their  number  was  so  greatly  increased  in  the  days  of 
Taira  ascendancy  as  almost  to  constitute  a  new  departiure.  Kiyomori  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  most  despotic  rulers  that  ever  held  sway  in  Japan.  He  organised 
a  band  of  three  hundred  youths  whose  business  was  to  go  about  Kyoto  and 
listen  to  the  citizens'  talk.  If  anyone  was  reported  by  these  spies  as  having 
spoken  ill  of  the  Taira,  he  was  seized  and  punished.  One  day  Kiyomori 's 
grandson,  Sukemori,  met  the  regent,  Fujiwara  Motofusa,  aoid  failing  to  alight 
from  his  carriage,  as  etiquette  required^  was  compelled  by  the  regent 's  retinue 
to  do  so.  On  learning  of  this  incident,  Kiyomoi:i  ordered  three  hundred  men  to 
lie  in  wait  for  the  regent,  drag  him  from  his  car  and  cut  off  his  cue. 

PLOTS  AGAINST   THE   TAIRA:     KIYOMORI'S  LAST  YEARS 

All  these  arbitrary  acts  provoked  indigoation  among  every  class  of  the 
people.  A  conspiracy  known  in  history  as  the  '^Sfaishi-ga-tani  plot,''  from  the 
name  of  the  place  where  the  conspirators  met  to  consult,  was  organised  in  1177, 
having  for  object  a  general  uprising  against  the  Taira.  At  the  Court  of  the 
cloistered  Emperor  the  post  of  govrdainagcn  was  filled  by  Fujiwara  Narichika, 
who  harboured  resentment  against  Kiyomori 's  two  sons^  Shigemori  and^Mune- 
mori,  inasmuch  as  they  held  positions  for  which  he  had  striven  in  vain,  the  Left 
and  Right  generals  of  the  guards.  There  was  also  a  bonse,  SaikO,  who  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  Go-Shirakawa.  In  those  days  any  cause  was  legitin^zed  if 
its  advocates  could  show  an  Imperial  edict  or  point  to  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign  in  their  midst.  Thus,  in  the  Heiji  insurrection,  the  Minamoto  received 
their  severest  blow  when  Fujiwara  Korekata  contrived  that,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  the  Emperor,  disguised  as  a  maidH)f-bonour  in  the  household  of  the 
Empress,  diouid  be  transported  in  her  Majesty's  suite,  from  the  Kurodo  palace 
to  the  Taira  mansion  at  Rokubara.  The  Minamoto  were  thus  transformed  into 
rebels,  and  the  Taira  became  the  representatives  of  Imperial  authority.  There* 
fore,  in  the  Shishi-gartani  plot  the  part  assigned  to  the  priest  Saik5  was  to  induce 
Go-Shirakawa  to  take  active  inter^  in  the  conspiracy  and  to  issue  a  mandate  to 
the  Minamoto  biLshi  throughout  the  country.  No  such  mandate  was  issued, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  ex-Emperor  attended  any  of  the  meetings  in  Shishi* 
gartani,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  full  cognizance-  of,  and  sympa- 
thized with,  what  was  in  progress. 

The  conspiracy  never  matured.  It  was  betrayed  by  Minamoto  Yukitsuna. 
Saiko  and  his  two  sons  were  beheaded;  Nc^chika  was  exiled  and  subsequently 
put  to  death,  and  all  the  rest  were  banished*  The  great  question  was,  how  to 
deal  with  Go-Shirakawa.  Kiyomori  was  for  leading  troops  to  arrest  his  Maj  esty , 
and  to  escort  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Toba  palace  or  the  Taira  mansion.  None 
of  the  despot's  kinsmen  or  adherents  ventured  to  gainsay  this  purpose  until 
p  Genpei  Seiixiiki  {RecanU  0/  the  Vifiuaitudea  <4  the  Minamoto  and  the  Taira) ,]  * 
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Kiycnnori's  eldest  son,  Sfaigemori,  appeared  upon  tbe  Scene.  Sh^mori  had 
contributed  much  to  the  signal  success  of  the  Taira.  Dowered  wHh  a\\  the 
strategical  skill  and  political  sagacity  which  his  father  lacked,  he  had  won 
victories  for  the  family  arms,  and  ag^n  and  again  had  restrained  the  rash 
exercise  of  Kiyomori's  impetuous  arrogaitce.  -The  Taira  chief  had  learned  to 
stand  in  awe  (^  his  son's  reproaches,  and  when  Shigemori  declared  that  he  would 
not  survive  any  violence  ioae  to  Go-Sbirakawa,  Kiyomori  left  the  council  cham- 
ber, bidding  Shigemori  to  mantle  tbe  matter  as  he  thought  fit.*  Thus,  Oo- 
Sbirakawa  escaped  all  the  consequences  of  his. association  with  the  conspirators. 
But  Kiyomori  took  care  that  a  copy  of  the  bonze  SaikO's  confession,  extracted 
under  torture  and  fully  incriminatnig  hia  Majesty,  should  come  into  the  Imptnial 
hands. 

A  final  rupture  between  the  ex-Emperor  and  the  Taira  leader  became  daily 
immineot.  Two  events  contributed  tb  precipitate  it.  One  was  that  in  the 
year  following  tbe  Shishl-g»-tani  conspiracy,  Kiyorawi'a  daughter,  Toku,  boK 
to  TakaJcura  a  prince —^  tbe  future  Emperor:  Antoku  (eighty-first  sovereign). 
The  Taira  chief  thus  found  himself  grandfather  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  a  fact 
which  did  not  tend  to  abate  his  arrojgaace.  The  second  was  the  death  of 
Shigemori,  which  took  place  in  1179. 

Shigemori 's  record  shows  him  to  have  been  at  once  a  statesman  and  a  general. 
He  never  hesitated  to  check  his  itctber  'b  exitrava^inces,  and  it  has  to  be  recorded 


in  Kiyomori's  favour  that,  however  intolerant  of  advice  or  opposition  he 
habitually  showed  himself,  his  eldest  son 's  remonstrances  were  seldom  ignored. 
Yet,  though  many  untoward  issues  were  thus  averted,  there  was  no  sign  that 
growing  responsibility  brought  to  Kiyomori  any  access  of  circumspection.  From 
first  to  last  he  remained  the  same  short-sighted,  passion-driven,  impetuous  despot 
and  finally  the  evil  possibilities  of  the  situation  weighed  so  heavily  on  Shigemori 's 

['  It  IB  recorded  that,  on 
unsuccessfully  to  conceal  u 
Go-StuT&kawEt.] 
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nerves  that  he  publicly  repaired  to  a  temple  to  pray  for  release  from  life.  As 
though  in  answer  to  bis  prayer  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which  carried  him 
off  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  installed  f orty-^ight 
images  of  Buddha  in  his  mansion,  and  for  their  services  employed  many  beautiful 
women,  so  that  sensuaJ  excesses  contributed  to  the  semi-hysterical  condition 
into  which  he  eventually  fell.  That  is  not  impossible,  but  certainly  a  sense  of 
impotence  to  save  his  father  and  his  family  from  the  calamities  he  clearly  saw 
approaching  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  breakdown. 

Results  soon  became  apparent.  The  ex-Emperor,  who  had  truly  estimated 
Shigemori's  value  as  a  pillar  of  Taira  power,  judged  that  an  opportunity  for 
revolt  had  now  arrived,  and  the  Taira  chief,  deprived  of  his  son's  restraining 
influence,  became  less  competent  than  ever  to  manage  the  great  machine  which 
fortune  had  entrusted  to  his  direction.  The  first  challenge  came  from  the  ex- 
Emperor's  side.  It  has  been  related  above  that  one  of  Kiyomori's  politic  acts 
after  the  Heiji  insurrection  was  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  regent;  that,  on  the 
latter 's  death,  his  child,  Motomichi,  by  a  Pujiwara,  was  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  Taira  lady;  tiiat  a  large  part  of  the  Fujiwara  estates  were  diverted  from 
the  regent  and  settled  upon  Motomichi,  and  that  the  latter  was  taken  into  a 
Taira  mansion.  The  regent  who  suffered  by  this  arbitrary  procedure  was 
Fujiwara  Motofusa,  the  same  noble  whom,  a  few  years  later,  Kiyomori  caused 
to  be  dragged  from  his  car  and  docked  of  his  queue  because  Motofusa  had  insisted 
on  due  observance  of  etiquette  by  Kiyomori 's  grandson.  Naturally,  Motofusa 
was  ready  to  join  hands  with  Go-Shirakawa  in  any  anti-Taira  procedure. 

Therefore,  in  1179,  on  the  death  of  Kiyomori's  daughter,  to  whose  care 
Motomichi  had  been  entrusted  in  his  childhood,  the  ex-Emperor,  at  the  instance 
of  Motofusa,  appropriated  all  her  manors  and  those  of  Motomichi.  Moreover, 
on  the  death  of  Shigemori  shortly  afterwards,  the  same  course  was  pursued  with 
his  landed  property,  and  further,  Motomichi,  though  la^-f  ul  head  of  the  Fujiwara 
family,  son-in-law  of  Kiyomori,  and  of  full  age,  had  been  refused  the  post  of 
chunagon,  the  claim  of  a  twelve  year-old  son  of  Motofusa  being  preferred.^ 
The  significance  of  these  doings  was  unmistakable.  Kiyomori  saw  that  the 
gauntlet  had  been  thrown  in  his  face.  Hastening  from  his  villa  of  Pukuhara,  in 
Settsu,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of  troops,  he  placed  the  ex-Emperor  in  strict 
confinement  in  the  Toba  palace,  segregating  him  completely  from  the  ofiicial 
world  and  depriving  him  of  all  administrative  functions;  he  banished  the  kwam- 
paku,  Motofusa,  and  the  chancellor,  Fujiwara  Moronaga;  he  degraded  and  de- 
prived of  their  posts  thirty-nine  high  oflScials  who  had  formed  the  entourage  of 
Go-Shirakawa;  he  raised  Motomichi  to  the  office  of  kwampakUf  and  he  conferred 
on  his  son,  Munemori,  the  function  of  guarding  Ky5to,  strong  bodies  of  soldiers 
being  posted  in  the  two  Taira  mansions  of  Rokuhara  on  the  north  and  south  of 
the  capital. 

THE  YORIMASA  CONSPIRACY 

In  1180,  at  the  instance  of  Kiyomori  and  partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  found  himself  placed  with  regard  to  his  imprisoned 
father,  the  Emperor  Takakura,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  resigned  the  throne 
in  favour  of  Kiyomori 's  grandson,  Antoku  (eighty-first  sovereign) ,  a  child  of  three. 
This  was  the  culmination  of  the  Taira 's  fortunes.  There  was  at  that  time  among 
the  Kyoto  officials  a  Minamoto  named  Yorimasa,  sixth  in  descent  from  Minamo- 
to  Mitsunaka,  who  flourished  in  the  tenth  century  and  by  whose  order  the 

P  See  Murdoch's  History  of  Japan] 
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heirloom  swords,  Hige-kiri  and  Hua-kiri,  were  forged.  This  Yorimasa  was  an 
expert  bowman,  a  skilled  soldier,  and  an  adept  versifier,  accomplislmienis  not 
infrequently  combined  in  one  person  during  the  Heian  epoch.  Go-Shirakawa, 
appreciating  Yorimasa's  abilities,  nominated  him  director  of  the  Imx)erial 
Elates  Bureau  (Kvrando)  and  afterwards  made  him  governor  of  Hy5go. 

But  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five  that,  on  Kiyo- 
mori's  recommendation,  he  received  promotion,  in  1178,  to  the  second  grade  of 
the  third  rank  (jt^sammi),  thus  for  the  first  time  obtaining  the  privilege  of 
access  to  the  Imperial  presence.  The  explanation  of  this  tardy  recognition  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  sought  in  Yorimasa's  preference  of  prudence  to  loyalty.  In  the 
year  of  Heijif  he  held  his  little  band  of  btishi  hi  the  leash  until  the  issue  of  the 
battle  could  be  clearly  forseen,  and  then  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Taira. 
Such  shallow  fealty  seldom  wins  its  way  to  high  place.  Men  did  not  forget 
Yorimasa  's  record.  His  belated  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  tenj6-bito  provoked 
some  derision  and  he  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  Genrsammi  (the  Minamoto 
third  rank). 

But  even  for  one  constitutionally  so  cautious,  the  pretensions  of  the  Taira 
became  intolerable.  Yorimasa  determined  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  Minamoto 
cause,  and  looking  round  for  a  figure*head,  he  fixed  upon  Prince  Mochihito, 
elder  brother  of  Takakura.  This  prince,  being  the  son  of  a  concubine,  had  never 
reached  Imperial  rank,  though  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  but  he  possessed  some 
capacity,  and  a  noted  phjrsiognomist  had  recognised  in  him  a  future  Emperor. 
In  1170,  at  Yorimasa's  instance.  Prince  Mochihito  secretly  sent  to  all  the 
Minamoto  families  throughout  the  empire,  especially  to  Yoritomo  at  his  place  of 
exile  in  Izu,  a  document  impeaching  the  conduct  of  the  Taira  and  exhorting  the 
Minamoto  to  muster  and  attack  them. 

Yorimasa 's  story  shows  that  he  would  not  have  embarked  upon  this  entefi^ 
prise  had  he  not  seen  solid  hope  of  success.  But  one  of  the  aids  he  counted  on 
proved  unsound.  That  aid  was  the  Buddhist  priesthood.  Kiyomori  had  oflfendr 
ed  the  great  monasteries  by  bestowing  special  favour  on  the  insignificant  shrine 
of  Itsukushima-Myojin.  A  revelation  received  in  a  dream  having  persuaded 
him  that  his  fortunes  were  intimately  connected  with  this  shrine,  he  not  only 
rebuilt  it  on  a  scale  of  much  magnificence,  but  also  persuaded  Go-Shirakawa  U) 
make  three  solemn  progresses  thither.  This  partiality  breached  its  acme  at  the 
time  of  Takakura 's  abdication  (1180),  for  instead  of  complying  with  the  custom 
hitherto  observed  on  such  occasions  — r  the  custom  of  worshipping  at  one  or  more 
shrines  of  the  three  great  monasteries  —  Enryaku  (Hiei-zan),  Kofuku  (Nara), 
or  Onj5  (Miidera)  —  T«Jj:akiu'a,  prompted  by  Kiyomori,  proceeded  to  Itsukuahi- 
ma.^ 

A  monster  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  offended  monasteries  was 
temporarily  quieted,  but  deep  umbrage  rankled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  priests,  and 
Yorimasa  counted  on  their  co-operation  with  his  insurrection.  He  forgot, 
however,  that  no  bond  uould  be  trusted  to  hold  them  permanently  together  in 
the  face  of  their  habitual  rivalry,  and  it  was  here  that  his  scheme  ultimately 
broke  down.  At  an  early  stage,  some  vague  news  of  the  plot  reached  Eiyomori^s 
ears  and  he  hastened  from  his  Fukuhara  villa  to  Ky5to.  But  it  soon  became 
evident  that  his  information  was  incomplete.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  Prince 
Mochihito  was  involved,  but  he  suspected  Go-Shirakawa  also,  and  he  entertained 
no  conception  of  Yorimasa's  complicity.  Thus,  while  removing  Go-fihirakawa 
to  Rokuhara  and  despatching  a  force  to  seize  Mochihito,  he  entrusted  the 

[^  See  Murdoch's  history  o/ /a^n.] 
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direction  of  the  latter  measure  to  Yorimasa's  son,  Kanetsuna,  whoj  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  failed  to  apprehend  the  prince  or  to  elicit  any  information  from 
his  followers. 

Presently  Kiyomori  learned  that  the  prince  had  escaped  to  On]5-ji  (Miidera). 
Thereupon  secret  negotiations  w^e  op^ied  between  Bokuhara  and  E^iryaku^ji 
(Hiei-zan)y  not  that  the  Taira  chief  suspected  the  latter,  but  because  he  appreci- 
ated that  if  Hiei-zan  joined  Miidera,  the  situation  would  become  formidable. 
Meanwhile,  his  trust  in  Yorimasa  remaining  still  unshaken,  he  sent  him  to  attack 
Onjo^ji,  which  missioii  the  old  MSnamoto  warrior  fulfilled  by  entering  the 
monastery  and  i joining  forces  with;  the  prince.  Yorimasa  took  this  atep  in  the 
belief  that  immediate  aid  would  be  furnished  from  Hiei-zan.  But  before  his 
appeal  reached  the  latter,  Kiyomori !»  overturesr  had  been  accepted.  Nothing 
now  remained  for  Yorimai^a  and  Mochihito  except  to  make  a  desperate  rudi  on 
Kyoto  or  to  ride  away  south  to  Nara,  where  temporary  refuge  offered.  The 
latter  course  was  chosen,  in  spite  of  Yorimasa 's  advice.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Uji  River  in  a  dense  fog  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Taira  force,  the  latter  num- 
bering twenty  thousand,  the  fugitives  three  or  four  hundred*  The  Minamoto 
made  a  gallant  and  skilful  resistance/  and  finally  Yorimasa  rode  off  with  a 
handful  of  followers,  hoping  to  carry  Mochihito  to  a  place  of  safety.  Before 
they  passed  out  of  range  an  arrow  struck  the  old  warrior.  Strug^ng  back  to 
By5d5-in,  where  the  fight  was  still  in  progress,  he  seated  himself  on  his  iron  war-- 
fan  and,  having  calmly  composed  his  death-song,  ocmunitted  suicide. 


CHANGE  OF  CAPITAL  AND  DEATH  OF  KIYQMORI 

These  things  hapx)ened  in  May,  1180,  and  in  the  following  month  Kiyomori 
carried  out  a  design  entertained  by  him  for  some  time.  He  transferred  the 
capital  from  Kyoto  to  Fukuhara,  in  Settsu,  where  the  modem  town  of  K6be 
istands.  Originally  the  Taira  mansions  were  at  the  two  Fukuhara,  one  on  the 
north  of  Ky5to,  the  other  on  the  south,  the  city  being  dominated  from  these 
positions.  But  Kiyomori  seems  to  have  thought  that  as  the  centres  of  Taira 
strength  lay  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  empire,  the  province  of  Settsu  would 
be  a  more  convenient  citadel  than  Ky5to.  Hence  he  built  at  Fukuhara  a 
spacious  villa  and  took  various  steps  to  improve  the  harbour  —  then  called 
Mukoi — as  well  as  to  provide  maritime  facilities,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  opening'  of  the  strait,  Ondo  no  Seto.  But  Fukuhara  is  fifty  miles  from 
Ky5to,  and  to  reach  the  latter  quickly  from  the  former  in  an  emergency  was  a 
serious  task  in  the  twelfth  century.  Moreover,  Kyoto  was  devastated  in  1177 
by  a  conflagration  which  reduced  one-third  of  the  city  to  ashes,  and  in  April  of 
1 180  by  a  tornado  of  most  destructive  force,  so  that  superstitious  folk,  who 
abounded  in  thit  age,  began  to  speak  ominously  of  the  city's  doom. 

What  weighed  most  with  the  Taira  leader,  however,  was  the  propinquity 
of  the  three  great  monasteries;  Hiei-zan  on  the  north,  Miidera  on  the  east,  and 
Nara  on  the  south.  In  fact,  the  city  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  soldier-priests. 
At  any  moment  they  might  combine,  descend  upon  the  capital,  and  bum  it 
before  adequate  succour  could  be  marshalled.  That  such  a  peril  should  have 
been  dreaded  from  such  a  source  seems  strange;  but  the  Buddhist  priests  had 
shown  a  very  dangerous  temper  more  than  once,  and  from  Kiyomori 's  point  of 
view  the  possibility  of  their  rising  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  Fujiwara  was 
never  remote. 

Kiyomori  carried  with  him  to  Fubihara  the  boy^-Emperor  (Antoku),  the 
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ex-Emperor  (Takakura),  the  clolstef^d  Efnqperor  <Go-Shirakawa),  the  kwampaku 
(Mptomichi),  and  all  the  high  Court  officials  with  rare  exceptions.  The  work 
of  construction  at  Fukuhara  not  being  yet  complete,  Go-Shir«Jcawa  had  to  be 
lodged  in  a  building  thirty  feet  square,  to  which  men  gave  the  name  of  the  ^' jail 
pal^kOe."  Kyoto,  of  course,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation.  Remon- 
strances, petitions,  and  complaints  poured  into  the  Fukuhara  mansion.  Mean- 
while the  Minamoto  rose.  In  August  of  1180,  their  white  flag  was  hoisted,  and 
though  it  looked  very  insignificant  on  the  wide  horizon  of  Taira  power,  Kiyomori 
did. not  underrate  its  meaning.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  decided  to  abandon 
the'  Fukuhara  scheme  and  carry  the  Court  back  to  Ky5to.  On  the  eve  of  his 
return  he  found  an  opportunity  of  dealing  a  heavy  blow  to  the  monasteries  of 
Miidera  and  Nara.  For,  it  having  been  discovered  that  they  were  in  collusion 
witb  the  newly  risen  Mixiamoto,  Kiyomori  sent  his  sons,  Tomomori  and  Shigehi- 
ra,at  the  head  of  a  force  which  sacked  and  burned  OnjS-ji,  T6dai-ji,andKofuku-ji. 
Thereafter  a  terrible  time  ensued  for  Ky5to,  ior  the  home  provinces  (Kinai), 
and  for  the  ¥fe9t  ^  tiie^  empire.  During  the  greater  part  of  three  years,  from 
1180  to  1182  inclusive,  the  people  suffered,  first  from  famine  and  afterwards 
from  pestilence.  Pitiful  accounts  are  given  by  contemporary  writers.  Men 
were  reduced  to  the  direst  straits.  Hundreds  perished  of  starvation  in  the 
streets  of  Kyoto,  and  as,  in  many  cases,  the  corpses  lay  unburied,  pestilence  of 
course  ensued.  It  is  stated  that  in  Kyoto  alone  during  two  months  there  were 
forty-two  thousand  deaths.  The  eastern  and  western  regions,  however,  enjoyed 
comparative  immunity.  By  the  priests  and  the  political  enemies  of  the  Taira 
these  cruel  calamities  were  attributed  to  the  evil  deeds  of  Kiyomori  and  his  fellow 
clansmen,  so  that  the  once  onmipotent  family  gradually  became  an  object  of 
popular  execration.  Kiyomori,  however,  did  not  live  to  witness  the  ruin  of  his 
ho\:^e.  He  expired  at  the  age  of  sixty  in  March,  1181,  just  three  months  after 
the  restoration  of  Ky(3to  to  knetropolitati  rank.  Since  August  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  Minamoto  bad  shown  fiigns  of  troublesome  activity,  but  as  yet  it  seemed 
harcfly  passible  that  their  pUny  onsets  should  shake,  still  less  pull  down,  the  im- 
posing edifice  of  power  raised  by  the  Taira  during  twenty  years  of  unprecedented 
success.  Nevertheless,  Kiyomori,  impatient  of  all  reverses,  bitterly  upbraided 
his'dons  and  bid  officers  for  incompetence,  and  when,  after  seven  days'  sickness, 
he  saw  the  end  approachii^g,  his  last  comfnission  was  that  neither  tomb  nor  tem- 
ple should  be  raised  to  hism^nory  until  Yoritomo  's  head  had  been  placed  on  his 
grave.'  •)';.!. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  EPOCH  OF  THE  GEN  AND  THE  HE!   (Continued) 

OPENING  OF  THE  CONFLICT 

When,  aiter  the  great  struggle  of  1160,  Yoritomo,  the  eldest  of  Yostiitomo's 
surviving  sona,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Taira  Munekiyo  and  was  carried  by  the 
latter  to  Kyoto,  for  execution,  as  all  supposed,  and  as  would  have  been  in  strict 
accord  with  the  canons  of  the  time,  the  lad,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  won  the 
sympathy  of  Munekiyo  by  his  nobly  calm  demeanour  in  the  presence  of  death, 
and  still  more  by  answering,  when  aeked  whether  he  did  not  wish  to  live,  "Yes, 
since  I  alone  remain  to  pray  for  the  memories  of  my  father  and  my  elder  broth- 
ers." Munekiyo  then  determined  to  save  the  boy  if  possible,  and  he  succeeded 
through  the  co-operation  of  Kiyomori'a  step-mother,  whom  he  persuaded  that 
her  own  son,  lost  in  his  infancy,  would  have  grown  up  to  resemble  closely 
Yoritomo. 

It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  Kiyomori  's  heart  but  little  to  that  of  his  head 
that  he  listened  to  such  a  plea,  and  historians  have  further  censured  his  want  of 
sagacity  in  choosing  Izu  for  Yoritomo 's  place  of  exile,  seeing  that  the  eastern 
regions  were  infested  by  Minamoto  kinsmen  and  partisans.  But  Kiyomori  did 
not  act  blindly.  He  placed  Yoritomo  in  the  keeping  of  two  trusted  wardens 
whose  manors  were  practically  conterminous  in  the  valley  of  the  Kano  stream  on 
the  immediate  west  of  Hakone  Pass.  These  wardens  were  a  Fujiwara,  ItO 
Sukechika,  and  a  Taira,  who,  taking  the  name  H5j5  from  the  locality  of  his 
manor,  called  himself  HOjo  Tokimasa.  The  dispositions  of  these  two  men  did 
not  agree  with  the  suggestions  of  their  lineage.  Sukechika  might  have  been 
expected  to  sympathize  with  his  ward  in  consideration  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Fujiwara  at  Kiyomori 's  hands.  Tokimasa,  as  a  Taira,  should  have  been  wholly 
antipathetic.  Yet  had  Tokimasa  shared  Sukechika 's  mood,  the  Minamoto 's 
sun  would  never  have  risen  over  the  Kwantd. 
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The  explanation  is  that  Tokhnasa  belonged  to  a  large  group  of  provincial 
Taira  who  were  at  once  discontented  because  their  claims  to  promotion  had  been 
ignored,  and  deeply  resentful  of  indignities  and  ridicule  to  which  their  rustic  man* 
ners  and  customs  had  exposed  them  at  the  hands  of  their  upstart  kinsmen  in 
Ky5to.  Moreover,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary 
abilities  subsequently  shown  by  Tokimasa,  that  he  presaged  the  instability  of 
the  Taira  edifice  long  before  any  ominous  symptoms  became  outwardly  visible. 
At  any  rate,  while  remaining  Yoritomo's  ostensible  warden,  he  became  his 
confidant  and  abettor. 

This  did  not  happen  immediately,  however.  Yoritomo  was  placed  originally 
under  Sukechika's  care,  and  during  the  latter 's  absence  in  Kyoto  a  liaison  wss 
established  between  his  daughter  and  the  Minamoto  captive,  with  the  result  that 
a  son  was  bom.  Sukechika,  on  his  return,  caused  the  child  to  be  thrown  into  a 
cataract,  married  its  mother  to  Ema  Kotard,  and  swore  to  have  the  life  of  his 
ward.  But  Yoritomo,  warned  of  what  was  pending,  effected  his  escape  to  Toki- 
masa's  manor.  It  is  recorded  that  on  the  way  thither  he  prayed  at  the  shrine 
of  Hachiman,  the  tutelary  deity  of  his  family:  "Grant  me  to  become  sei-^ 
Mgun  and  to  guard  the  Imperial  Court.  Or,  if  I  may  not  achieve  so  much, 
grant  me  to  become  governor  of  Izu,  so  that  I  may  be  revenged  on  Sukechika. 
Or,  if  that  may  not  be,  grant  me  death."  With  Tokimasa  he  found  security. 
But  here  again,  though  now  a  man  over  thirty,  he  established  relations  with 
Masa,  his  warden's  eldest  daughter.  In  all  Yoritomo 's  career  there  is  not  one 
instance  of  a  sacrifice  of  expediency  or  ambition  on  the  altar  of  sentiment  or 
affection.  He  was  a  cold,  calculating  man.  No  cruelty  shocked  him  nor  did 
he  shrink  from  any  severity  dictated  by  policy.  It  is  in  the  last  degree  improb- 
able that  he  risked  his  political  hopes  for  the  sake  of  a  trivial  amour.  At  any  rate 
the  event  suggests  crafty  deliberation  rather  than  a  passing  passion.  For  though 
Tokimasa  simulated  ignorance  of  the  liaison  and  publicly  proceeded  with  his 
previous  engagement  to  wed  Masa  to  Taira  Kanetaka,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Izu,  he  privately  connived  at  her  flight  and  subsequent  concealment. 

This  incident  is  said  to  have  determined  Yoritomo.  He  disclosed  all  his 
ambitions  to  Hojo  Tokimasa,  and  found  in  him  an  able  coadjutor.  Yoritomo 
now  began  to  open  secret  communications  with  several  of  the  military  families 
in  Izu  and  the  nei^bouring  provinces.  In  making  these  selections  and  ap« 
proaches,  the  Minamoto  exile  was  guided  and  assisted  by  Tokimasa.  Confi-( 
dences  were  not  by  any  means  confined  to  men  of  Minamoto  lineage.  The 
kith  and  kin  of  the  Fujiwara,  and  even  of  the  Taira  themselves,  were  drawn  into 
the  coni^iraey,  and  although  the  struggle  finally  resolved  itself  into  a  duel  d 
Voutrance  between  the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto,  it  had  no  such  exclusive 
character  at  the  outset. 

In  May,  or  June,  1180,  the  mandate  of  Prince  Mochihito  reached  Yoritomo, 
carried  by  his  uncle,  Minamoto  Yukiiye,  whose  figure  thenceforth  appears  frequent- 
ly upon  the  scene.  Yoritomo  showed  the  mandate  to  Tokimasa^  and  the  two 
men  were  taking  measures  to  obey  when  they  received  intelligence  of  the  deaths 
of  Moduhito  and  Yorimasa  and  of  the  fatal  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Uji. 

Yoritomo  would  probably  have  deferred  conclusive  action  in  such  circum- 
stances had  there  not  reached  him  from  Miyoshi  Yasunobu  in  Kyoto  a  warning 
that  the  Taira  were  planning  to  exterminate  the  renmant  of  the  Minamoto  and 
that  Yoritomo 's  name  stood  first  on  the  black-list.  Moreover,  the  advisability 
of  taking  the  field  at  once  was  strongly  and  incessantly  urged  by  a  priest, 
Mongaku,  who,  after  a  brief  acquaintance,  had  impressed  Yoritomo  favourably. 
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This  bonze  had  been  the  leading  figure  in  an  extraordinary  romance  of  real  life. 
Originally  Endo  Morito,  an  officer  of  the  guards  in  Kyoto,  he  fell  in  love  with 
his  cousin,  Kesa,^  the  wife  of  a  comrade  called  Minamoto  Wataru.  His 
addresses  being  resolutely  rejected,  he  swore  that  if  Kesa  remained  -obdurate, 
he  would  kill  her  mother.  From  this  dilemma  the  brave  woman  determined  that 
self-sacrifice  offered  the  only  eflfective  exit.  She  promised  to  marry  Morito 
after  he  had  killed  her  husband,  Wataru;  to  which  end  she  engaged  to  ply 
Wataru  with  wine  until  he  fell  asleep.  She  would  then  wet  his  head,  so  that 
Morito,  entering  by  an  unfastened  door  and  feeling  for  the  damp  hair,  might 
consummate  his  purpose  surely.  Morito  readily  agreed,  but  Kesa,  having 
dressed  her  own  hair  in  male  fashion  and  wet  heir  head,  lay  down  in  her  husband 's 
place. 

When  Moritd  foimd  that  he  had  killed  the  object  of  his  passionate  affecticmv 
he  hastened  to  confess  his  crime  and  invited  Wataru  to  slay  him.  But  Wataru, 
sympathizing  with  his  remorse,  proposed  that  they  should  both  enter  religion 
and  pray  for  the  rest  of  Kesa 's  spirit.  It  is  related  that  one  of  the  acts  of  penance 
performed  by  Mongaku  —  the  monastic  name  taken  by  Morito  —  was  to  stand 
for  twenty-one  days  under  a  waterfall  in  th6  depth  of  winter.  Subsequently, 
he  devoted  himself  to  collecting  funds  ior  recoiistructing  the  temple  of  Takao, 
but  his  zeal  having  betrayed  him  into  a  breach  of  etiquette  at  the  palace  of 
Go-Shirakawa,  he  was  banished  to  Izu,  where  he  obtained  access  to  Yoritosno 
and  counselled  him  to  put  his  fortime  to  the  tesL^ 

THE  FIRST  STAGE  OF  THE  STRUGGLE 

The  campaign  was  opened  by  Ho  jo  Tokimasa  on  the  8th  of  September,  1 180. 
He  attacked  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Izu,  Taira  Kanetaka, 
burned  the  mansion,  and  killed  Kanetaka,  whose  abortive  nuptials  with  the 
lady  Masa  had  been  celebrated  a  few  months  previously.  Yoritomo  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  force  of  three  hundred  men,  crossed  the  Hakone  Pass  three  days 
later  en  route  for  Sagami,  and  encamped  at  Ishibashi-yama.  This  first  essay  of 
the  Minamoto  showed  no  military  caution  whatever;  It  was  a  march  into  space. 
Yoritomo  left  in  his  rear  It5  Sukechika,  who  had  slain  his  infant  son  and  sworn 
his  own  destruction,  and  he  had  in  his  front  a  Taira  force  of  three  thousand  under 
Oba  Kagechika.  It  is  true  that  many  Taira  magnates  of  the  Kwanto  were 
pledged  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  Minamoto  cause.  They  had  found  the  selfish 
t3nranny  of  Kiyomori  not  at  all  to  their  taste  ot  their  profit.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Oba  brothers  had  fought  staunchly  on  the  side  of  Yoritomo 's  father,  Yoshi- 
t<»no,  in  the  Heiji  war.  Yoritomo  may  possibly  have  entertained  some  hope 
that  the  Oba  army  would  not  prove  a  serious  menace. 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  little  Minamotx)  band  were  attacked 
m  front  and  rear  simultaneously  during  a  stormy  night.  They  suffered  a  crush- 
ing defeat.  It  seemed  as  though  the  white  flag  '  was  to  be  lowered  permanait* 
ly,  ere  it  had  been  fully  shaken  out  to  the  wind.  The  remnants  of  the  Minamoto 
sought  shelter  in  a  cryptomeria  grove,  where  Yoritomo  proved  himself  a  powerful* 
bowman.  But  when  he  had  time  to  take  stock  of  his  followers,  he  found  them 
reduced  to  six  men.    These,  at  the  suggestion  of  Doi  Sanehira,  he  ordered  to 

P  Generally  spoken  of  as  " Kesa  Goem, "  but  the  latter  word  sisnifies  "lady/'] 
('  Tradition  says  that  among  the  means  employed  by  Mongaku  to  move  Yoritomo  was  the 
exhibition  of  Yoshitomo's  bones.) 

P  The  Taira  flew  a  red  ensign;  the  Minamoto,  a  white.] 
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scatter  and  seek  safety  in  fli^t,  while  he  himself  with  Sanehira  hid  in  a  hollow 
tree.  Their  hiding-place  was  discovered  by  Kajiwaia  Kagetokl,  a  member  of 
the  Oba  family,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Minamoto.  He  placed  himself 
before  the  tree  and  signalled  that  the  fugitives  had  taken  another  direction. 
Presently,  Oba  Kagechika,  riding  up,  thrust  his  bow  into  the  hollow  tree,  and 
as  two  pigeons  flew  out,  he  concluded  that  there  was  no  human  being  within. 

From  the  time  of  Hob  hairbreadth  escape,  Yoritomo  's  fortunes  rose  rapidly. 
After  some  days  of  concealment  among  the  Hakone  mountains,  he  reached  the 
shore  of  Yedo  Bay,  and  oroeung  from  Ieu  to  Awa,  was  joined  by  Tokimasa  and 


others.  Manifestoes  were  then  des^tcbed  in  an  directions,  and  sympathizers 
began  to  flock  in.  Entering  KsBUsa,  the  Minamoto  leader  secured  the  co- 
operation of  Taira  Hirotsune  and  Chiba  Taonetane,  while  Tokimasa  went  to 
eanvass  in  Eai.  In  short,  eight  provinces  of  the  KwantS  respooded  like  an  echo 
to  Yoritomo's  call,  and,  by  the  time  be  had  made  his  circuit  of  Yedo  Bay,  some 
twenty-five  thousand  men  were  marshalled  under  his  standard.  Kamakura,  on 
the  seacoast  a  few  miles  south  of  the  present  Ydiohama,  was  chosen  for  head- 
quarters, and  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  to  establish  there,  on  the  hill  of 
Tsurugaoka,  a  grand  shrine  to  Hachimani,  the  god  of  War  and  tutelary  deity  of 
the  Minamoto. 

Meanwhile,  Tokimasa  had  secured  the  allegiance  of  the  Takeda  family  of 
Kai,  and  was  about  to  send  a  strong  force  to  join  Yoritomo's  army.  But  by 
this  time  the  Taira  were  in  motion.    Kiyomori  had  despatched  a  body  of  fifty 
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thousand  men  under  Koremori,  and  Yoritomo  had  decided  to  meet  this  army 
on  the  banks  of  the  Fuji  river.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  remove  all 
potential  foes  from  the  M inamoto  rear,  and  accordingly  Hojo  Tokimasa  received 
orders  to  ovemm  Suruga  and  then  to  direct  his  movements  with  a  view  to 
concentration  on  the  Fuji.  Thither  Yoritomo  marched  from  Kamakura,  and 
by  the  beginning  of  November,  1180,  fifty  thousand  Taira  troops  were  encamped 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  and  twenty-^even  thousand  Minamoto  on  the 
north.  A  decisive  battle  must  be  fought  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  In  fact, 
the  13th  of  November  had  been  indicated  as  the  probable  date.  But  the  battle 
was  never  fought.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  Taira  van,  Fujiwara  no  Tada- 
kiyo,  laboured  imder  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  coward,  and  the  Taira  generals, 
Koremori  and  Tadamori,  grandson  and  youngest  brother,  respectively,  of 
Kiyomori,  seem  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  nervous  prostration  by  the 
unexpected  magnitude  of  the  Minamoto 's  uprising.  They  were  debating,  and 
had  nearly  recognized  the  propriety  of  falling  back  without  challenging  a 
combat  or  venturing  their  heads  further  into  the  tiger's  mouth,  when  something 
—  a  flight  of  water-birds,  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  a  rumour,  or  what  not  — 
produced  a  panic,  and  before  a  blow  had  been  struck,  the  Taira  army  was  in  full 
retreat  for  Kyoto. 

YOSHITSUNE 

In  the  Minamoto  camp  there  was  some  talk  of  pursuing  the  fugitive  Taira, 
and  possibly  thQ  most  rapid  results  would  thus  have  been  attained.  But  it  was 
ultimately  decided  that  the  allegiance  of  the  whole  KwantS  must  be  definitely 
secured  before  denuding  it  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  a  western  campaign.  This 
attitude  of  caution  pointed  specially  to  the  provinces  of  Hitachi  and  Shimotsuke, 
where  the  powerful  Minamoto  families  of  Satake  and  Nitta,  respectively,  looked 
coldly  upon  the  cause  of  their  kinsman,  Yoritomo.  Therefore  the  army  was 
withdrawn  to  a  more  convenient  position  on  the  Kiso  River,  and  steps,  ultimately 
successful,  were  taken  to  win  over  the  Nitta  and  the  Satake. 

It  was  at  t^is  time  that  there  arrived  in  Yoritomo 's  camp  a  youth  of  twenty- 
one  with  about  a  score  of  followers.  Of  medium  stature  and  of  frame  more  re- 
markable for  grace  than  for  thews,  he  attracted  attention  chiefly  by  his  piercing 
eyes  and  by  the  dignified  intelligence  of  his  countenance.  This  was  Yoshitsune, 
the  youngest  son  of  Yoshitomo.  His  life,  as  already  stated,  had  been  saved  in 
the  Edji  disturbance,  first,  by  the  intrepidity  of  his  mother,  Tokiwa,  and, 
afterwards,  by  the  impression  her  dazzling  beauty  produced  upon  the  Taira 
leader.  Placed  in  the  monastery  of  Kurama,  as  stipulated  by  Kiyomori, 
Yoshitsune  had  no  sooner  learned  to  think  than  he  became  inspired  with  an 
absorbing  desire  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  Tradition  has  surrounded 
the  early  days  of  this,  the  future  Bayard  of  Japan,  with  many  romantic  legends, 
among  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  What  is  cer- 
tain, however,  is  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  managed  to  effect  his  escape  to  the 
north  of  Japan.  The  agent  of  his  flight  was  an  iron-merchant  who  habitually 
visited  the  monastery  on  matters  of  business,  and  whose  dealings  took  him 
occasionally  to  Mutsu. 

At  the  time  of  Yoshitsune 's  novitiate  in  the  Kurama  temple,  the  political 
power  in  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  been  divided  between  the  Taira,  the  provin- 
cial Minamoto,  the  Buddhist  priests,  and  the  Fujiwara,  and  of  the  last  the  only 
branch  that  had  suffered  no  eclipse  during  the  storms  of  Hagen  and  Heiji  had 
been  the  Fujiwwa  of  Mutsu.    It  has  been  shown  in  the  story  of  the  Three  Years  * 
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War^  and  specially  in  the  paragraph  entitled  ''The  Fujiwara  of  the  North,"  that 
the  troops  of  Fujiwara  Kiyohira  and  Minamoto  Yjoshiiye  had  fought  side  by  side, 
a&d  that,  after  the  war,  Kiyohira  succeeded  to  the  six  districts  of  Mutsu,  which 
constituted  the  largest  estate  in  the  hands  of  «uiy  one  Japanese  noble.  That 
estate  was  in  the  possession  of  Hidehira,  grandson  of  Kiyohira,  at  the  time  when 
the  Minamoto  family  suffered  its  heavy  reverses,  Yoshitsune  expected, 
therefore,  that  at  least  an  asylum  would  be  assured,  could  he  find  his  way  to 
Mutsu.  He  w^  not  mistaken.  Hidehira  received  him  with  all  hospitality,  and 
as  Mutsu  was  practically  beyond  the  control  of  Kyoto,  the  Minamoto  fugitive 
could  lead  there  the  life  of  a  hushi,  and  openly  study  everything  pertaining  to 
military  art.  He  made  such  excellent  use  of  these  opportunities  that,  by  the 
time  the  Minamoto  standard  was  raised  anew  in  l2u,  Yoshitsune  had  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  swordsman  in  the  whole  of  northern  Japan. 

This  was  the  stripling  who  rode  into  Yoritomo's  camp  on  a  November  day 
in  the  year  1180.  The  brothers  had  never  previously  seen  each  other's  faces, 
and  their  meeting  in  such  circumstances  was  a  dramatic  event.  Among  Yoshit- 
sune's  score  of  followers  there  were  several  who  subsequently  earned  undying 
fame,  but  one  deserves  special  mention  here.  Benkei,  the  giant  halberdier,  had 
turned  his  back  upon  the  priesthood,  and,  becoming  a  free  lance,  conceived  the 
ambition  of  forcibly  collecting  a  thousand  swords  from  their  wearers.  He 
wielded  the  halberd  with  extraordinary  skill,  and  such  a  huge  weapon  in  the  hand 
of  a  man  with  seven  feet  of  stalwart  stature  constituted  a  menace  before  which  a 
solitary  wayfarer  did  not  hesitate  to  surrender  his  sword.  One  evening,  Benkei 
observed  an  armed  acolyte  approaching  the  Goj5  bridge  in  Ky5to.  The  acolyte 
was  Yoshitsune,  and  the  time,  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Mutsu.  Benkei  made 
light  of  disarming  a  lad  of  tender  years  and  seemingly  slender  strength.  But 
already  in  his  acolyte  days  Yoshitsune  had  studied  swordsmanship,  and  he 
supplemented  his  knowledge  by  activity  almost  supernatural.  The  giant  Benkei 
soon  found  himself  praying  for  life  and  swearing  allegiance  to  his  boy  conqueror, 
an  oath  which  h&  kept  so  faithfully  as  to  become  the  type  of  soldierly  fidelity  for 
all  subsequent  genemtions  of  his  countrymen. 

KISO  YOSHINAKA 

Lookmg  at  the  map  of  central  Japan,  it  is  seen  that  the  seven  provinces  of 
Suruga,  Isu,  Awa,  Kai,  Sagami,  Musashi,  and  Kazusa  are  grouped  approximately 
in  the  shape  of  a  Japanese  fan  {uchiwa),  having  Izu  for  the  handle.  Along  the 
Pacific  coast,  esEtstward  of  this  fan,  lie  the  provinces  of  ShimOsa  and  Hitachi, 
where  the  Nitta  and  the  Satake,  respectively,  gave  employment  for  some  time 
to  the  diplomatic  and  military  resources  of  the  Minamoto.  Running  inland 
from  the  drcumference  of  the  fan  are  Shinano  and  K5tsuke,  in  which  two 
provineejs,  also,  a  powerful  Minamoto  resurrection  s3mchroni2ed  with,  but  was 
independent  of,  the  Yoritomo  movement. 

The  hero  of  the  Shinano-Kotsuke  drama  was  Minamoto  no  Yoshinaka, 
commonly  called  Kiso  Yoshinaka,  because  his  youth  was  passed  among  the 
mountains  where  the  Kiso  River  has  its  source.  In  the  year  1155,  Yoshitomo's 
eldest  son,  Yoshihira,^  was  sent  to  Musashi  to  fight  against  his  uncle,  Yoshika- 

p  Thia  Yoflhihira  was  a  giant  in  stature.  He  shares  with  Tametoxno  the  fame  of  having 
exhibited  the  greatest  prowess  in  the  Hdgen  and  Ueiji  struggles.  It  was  he  who  offered  to 
attack  Kyoto  from  Kumano  —  a  measure  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  reversed  the 
result  of  the  Heiji  war.] 
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ta.  The  latter  fell,  and  his  son,  Yoshmaka,  a  baby  of  two,  was  handed  to 
Sait5  Sanemori  to  be  executed;  but  the  latter  sent  the  child  to  Shinano,  where 
it  was  brought  up  by  Nakahara  Kanet5,  the  husband  of  its  nurse.  Yoshinaka 
attained  an  immense  stature  as  well  as  signal  skill  in  archery  and  horsemanship. 
Like  Yoritomo  and  Yoshitsune,  he  brooded  much  on  the  evil  fortunes  of  the 
Minamoto,  and  paid  frequent  visits  to  Ky5to  to  observe  the  course  of  events. 
Li  the  year  1180,  the  mandate  of  Prince  Mochihito  reached  him,  and  learning 
that  Yoritomo  had  taken  the  field,  he  gathered  a  force  in  Shinano.  Between 
the  two  leaders  there  could  be  no  final  forgetfuhiess  of  the  fact  that  Yoritomo 's 
brother  had  killed  Yoshinaka 's  father,  and  had  ordered  the  slaying  of  Yoshinaka 
himself.  But  this  evil  memory  did  not  obtrude  itself  at  the  outset.  They 
worked  independently.  Yoshinaka  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Taira  forces 
marshalled  against  him  by  the  governor  of  Shinano,  and  pushing  thence  eastward 
into  Kotsuke,  obtained  the  allegiance  of  the  Ashikaga  of  Shimotsuke  and  of  the 
Takeda  of  Kai.  Thus,  the  year  1180  closed  upon  a  disastrous  state  of  affairs 
for  the  Taira,  no  less  than  ten  provinces  in  the  east  having  fallen  practically 
under  Minamoto  sway. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

Eiyomori  expired  in  March,  1181,  as  already  related.  His  last  behest,  that 
the  head  of  Yoritomo^  should  be  laid  on  his  grave,  nerved  his  successors  to  fresh 
efforts.  But  the  stars  in  their  courses  seemed  to  be  fighting  against  the  Taira. 
Kiyomori  's  son,  Munemori,  upon  whom  devolved  the  direction  of  the  great  clan 's 
affairs,  was  wholly  incompetent  for  such  a  trust.  One  gleam  of  sunshine,  how- 
ever, illumined  the  fortunes  of  the  Heike.  Two  months  after  Kiyc»nori  's  death, 
a  Taira  army  under  Shigehira  attacked  Yukiiye,  Yoritomo 's  uncle,  who  had 
pushed  westward  as  far  as  Owari.  This  Yukiiye  never  showed  any  qualities  of 
generalship.  He  was  repeatedly  defeated,  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  his 
campaigns  being  that  he  himself  always  escaped  destruction.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  driven  out  of  Owari  and  forced  to  retire  within  the  confines  of  the 
Kwanto. 

But  now  the  home  provinces  and  the  west  fell  into  the  horrors  of  famine  and 
pestilence,  as  described  above;  and  in  such  circumstances  to  place  armies  in  the 
field  and  to  maintain  them  there  became  impossible.  The  Taira  had  to  desist 
from  all  warlike  enterprises  until  the  summer  of  1182,  when  a.  great  effort  was 
made  to  crush  the  rapidly  growing  power  of  the  Minamoto.  Commissions  of 
provincial  governor  were  sent  to  Jo  no  Nagashige,  a  puissant  Taira  magnate  of 
Echigo;  to  Taira  no  Chikafusa,  of  ETtchti,  and  to  Fujiwara  Hidehira,  of  Mutsu, 
who  were  all  ordered  to  attack  Yoritomo  and  Yoshinaka.  Hidehira  made  no 
response,  but  Nagashige  set  in  motion  against  Yoshinaka  a  strong  force,  swelled 
by  a  contingent  from  Kyoto  under  MichimorL  The  results  were  signal  defeat 
for  the  Taira  and  the  ca]:rying  of  the  white  flag  by  Yoshinaka  into  Echigo, 
EtchUy  Noto,  and  Eaga. 

DISSENSIONS  AMONG  THE  MINAMOTO 

Meanwhile  discord  had  declared  itself  between  Yoritomo  and  Yoshinaka. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  records  of  the  two  families  afforded  no  basis  of 
mutual  confidence,  and  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the  Takeda  clan  of  Kai 
provmce  were  among  the  earliest  adherents  of  the  Minamoto  cause.    In  view  o[ 
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Toshinaka's  brilUant  successes,  Takeda  Nobumitsu  proposed  a  marriage  betweea 
his  daughter  and  Yoshinaka's  son,  Yoahitaka.  This  union  was  declined  by 
Yoshinaka,  whereupon  Nobumitsu  suggested  to  Yoritomo  that  Yoshinaka's 
real  purpose  was  to  ally  his  house  with  the  Taira  by  marriage.  Whether 
Nobumitsu  believed  this,  or  whether  his  idea  had  its  origin  in  pique,  history  does 
not  indicate.  .  But  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  a  rupture 
betweoDi  the  two  Minamoto  chiefs  was  presaged  by  Yoritomo 's  en^mrage^wbo- 
judged  that  two  Richmonds  could  not  remain  permanently  in  the  field. 

Things  gracbially  shaped  themselves  in  accordance  with  that  forecast.  The^ 
malcontents  in  Yoritomo 's  camp  or  his  discomfited  opponents  began  totrans* 
fer  their  allegiance  to  Yoshinaka;  a  tendency  which  culminated  when  Yoritomo 's 
uncle,  Yukiiye,  taking  umbrage  because  a  provincial  governorship  was  not  given 
to  him,  tode  off  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  cavalry  to  join  Yoshinaka.  The 
reception  ^ven  by  Yoshinaka  to  these  deserters  was  in  itself  suffici^it  to  sug^st 
doubts  of  his  motives.  Early  in  the  year  1183,  Yoritomo  sent  a  force  into' 
Shinano  with  orders  to  exterminate  Yoshinaka.  But  the  latter  declined  the 
combat.  Quoting  a  popular  saying  that  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Minamoto 
were  their  own  dissensions,  he  directed  his  troops  to  withdraw  into  Echigo, 
leaving  to  Yoritomo  a  free  hand  in  Shinano.  When  this  was  reported  to 
Yoritomo,  he  recalled  his  troops  from  Shinano,  and  asked  Yoshinaka  to  send 
a  hostage.  Yo^inaka  replied  by  sending  his  son  Yoshitaka,  the  same  youth- 
to  whom  Takeda  Nobumitsu  had  proposed  to  marry  his  daughter,  fie  Was  now 
wedded  to  Yoritomo 's  daughter,  and  the  two  Minamoto  chiefs  seemed  to. have 
beea>  effectually  reconciled. 

ADVANCE  OF  YOSHINAKA  ON  KYOTO 

Yodbinaka's  desire  to  avoid  conflict  with  Yoritomo  had  been  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Taira  leaders  were  known  to  be  just  then  straining  eveiry  nerve 
to  beat  baek  the  westward-rolling  tide  of  Minamoto  conquest.  They  had 
massed  all  their  available  forces  in  EcMzen,  and  at  that  supreme  m^ommit 
Yoritomo 's  active  hostility  would  have  completely  marred  YoBfaiiiAka^s.gr^at 
opportunity.  In  May,  1183,  this  decisive  phase  of  the  contest  was  opened; 
Koremori,  Tamemoori,  and  Tomonori  being  in  supreme  cammand.cf  Idie  Taira 
troc^ps,  which  are  said  to  have  mustered  one  hundred  thousand'!  stsong.  At 
first,  things  fared  badly  with  the  Minamoto.  They  lost  an  iinportemt  fortress 
at  Hiuehi-yama,  and*  Yukiiye  was  driven  from  Eaga  into  Noto.  But  when  the 
Bdiaia  army  of  the  Miixamoto  came  into  action,  the  complexion  of  affairs  (Ranged 
at  oiice.  In  a  great  battle  fought  at  Tonami-yama  in  Echizen,  Yoshinaka  won 
affignal  victory  by  the  manoeuvre  of  launching  at  the  Taira  a  herd  of  oxen  having 
torches  faustened  to  their  horns.  Thousands  of  the  Taira  perished,  including 
many  leaders. 

Other  victories  at  Kurikara  and  Shinowara  opened  the  rOad  to  Kyoto. 
Yoshinaka  pushed  on  and,  in  August,  reached  Hiei-*zan;  while  Yukiiye,  the  pres* 
sure  on  whose  front  in  Noto  had  been  relieved,  moved  towards  Yamato;  Mina^ 
moto  no  Yukitstma  occupied  Settsu  and  Kawachi,  and  Asbikaga  Yoshikiyo 
advanced  to  Tamba.  Thus,  the  capital  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Yoshinaka 's  armies. 
The  latter  stages  of  the  Minamoto  march  had  been  unopposed.  Munemori, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Hiei-zan  monks,  had  recalled, 
his  generals  and  decided  to  retire  westward,  abandoning  Kyoto«  He  :ii»uld 
have  taken  with  bim  the  cloistered  Emperor,  but  Go-Shirakawa. secretly  made 
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his  way  to  Hiei*zan  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Yofihinaka, 
rejoicing  at  the  opportunity  to  shake  off  the  Taira  yoke. 


RETREAT  OF  THE  TAIRA 

On  August  14,  1183,  the  evacuation  of  Kydto  took  place.  Munemori, 
refusing  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  more  resolute  among  his  officers,  applied 
the  torch  to  the  Taira  mansions  at  northern  and  southern  Rokuhara,  and,  taking 
with  him  the  Emperor  Antoku,  then  in  his  sixth  year,  his  Majesty's  younger 
brother,  and  their  mother,  together  with  the  regalia  —  the  mirror,  the  sword,  and 
the  gem  —  retired  westward,  followed  by  the  whole  renmant  of  his  clan. 
Arrived  at  Fukuhara,  they  devoted  a  night  to  praying,  making  sacred  music, 
and  reading  StUras  at  Kiyomori's  tomb,  whereafter  they  set  fire  to  all  the  Taira 
palaces,  mansions,  and  official  buildings,  and  embarked  for  the  Daaai^fu  in  Chi- 
kuzen.  They  reckoned  on  the  allegiance  of  the  whole  of  K3rushu  and  of  at  least 
one-half  of  Shikoku. 

EIGHTY-SECOND  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  GO-TOBA  (A.D.  1184-119^) 

The  Taira  leaders  having  carried  off  the  Emperor  Antoku,  there  was  no 
actually  reigning  sovereign  in  Kyoto,  whither .  the  cloist^ed  Emperor  now 
returned,  an  imposing  guard  of  honour  being  furnished  by  Yoshinaka.  Go- 
Shirakawa  therefore  resumed  the  administration  of  State  affairs,  Yoshinaka 
being  given  the  privilege  of  access  to  the  Presence  and  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  guarding  the  capital.  The  distribution  of  rewards  occupied  attention  in  the 
first  place.  Out  of  the  five  hundred  manors  of  the  Taira,  one  himdred  and  fifty 
were  given  to  Yoshinaka  and  Yukiiye,  and  over  two  himdred  prominent  Taira 
officials  were  stripped  of  their  posts  and  their  Court  ranks.  Yoritomo  received 
more  gracious  treatment  than  Yoshinaka,  although  the  Kamakura  chief  could 
not  yet  venture  to  absent  himself  from  the  Kwanto  for  the  purpose  of  pa3dng 
his  respects  at  Court.  For  the  rest,  in  spite  of  Yoshinaka 's  brilliant  success,  he 
was  granted  only  the  fifth  official  rank  and  the  governorship  of  the  province  of 
lyo. 

These  things  could  not  fail  to  engender  some  discontent,  and  presently  a 
much  graver  cause  for  dissatisfaction  presented  itself.  Fujiwara  Kanezane, 
minister  of  the  Right,  memorialized  the  Court  in  the  sense  that,  as  Antoku  had 
left  the  capital,  another  occupant  to  the  throne  should  be  appointed,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  the  regalia.  He  pointed  out  that  a  precedent  for  dispensing  with 
these  tokens  of  Imperialism  had  been  furnished  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor 
Keitai  (507-531).  No  valid  reason  existed  for  such  a  precipitate  step.  Antoku 
had  not  abdicated.  His  will  had  not  been  consulted  at  all  by  the  Taira  when 
they  carried  him  off;  nor  would  the  will  of  a  child  of  six  have  possessed  any 
validity  in  such  a  matter.  It  is  plain  that  the  proposal  made  by  the  minister 
of  the  Right  had  for  motive  the  convenience  of  the  Minamoto,  whose  cause  lacked 
legitimacy  so  long  as  the  sovereign  and  the  regalia  were  in  the  camp  of  the  Taira. 

But  the  minister 's  advice  had  a  disastrous  sequel.  Yoshinaka  was  resolutely 
bent  on  securing  the  succession  for  the  son  of  Prince  Mochihito,  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  Yorimasa  SmeiUe,  It  was  practically  to  Mochihito  that  the  Court 
owed  its  rescue  from  the  Taira  tyranny,  and  his  son — now  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
known  as  Prince  Hokuriku,  because  he  had  founded  an  asylum *at  a  monastery 
in  Hokuriku-d5  after  his  father 's  death  —  had  been  conducted  to  Kyoto  bj 
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Yoshinaka,'under  a  promise  to  secure  the  succession  for  him.  But  Go-Shirakawa 
would  not  pay  any  attention  to  these  representations.  He  held  that  Prince 
Hokuriku  was  ineligible,  since  his  father  had  been  bom  out  of  wedlock)  and 
since  the  prince  himself  had  taken  the  tonsure;  the  truth  being  that  the  ex- 
Emperor  had  determined  to  obtain  the  crown  for  one  of  his  own  grandsons, 
younger  brothers  of  Antoku.  It  is  said  that  his  Majesty's  mannec  of  choosing 
between  the  two  lads  was  most  capricious.  He  had  them  brought  into  his 
presence,  whereupon  the  elder  began  to  cry,  the  younger  to  laugh,  and  Go- 
Shirakawa  at  once  selected  the  latter,  who  thenceforth  became  the  En^eror 
Go-Toba. 

FALL  OF  YOSHINAKA 

Yoshinaka's  fortunes  began  to  ebb  from  the  time  of  his  failure  to  obtain  the 
nomination  of  Prince  Hokuriku.  A  force  despatched  to  Bitchu  with  the  object 
of  arresting  the  abduction  of  Antoku  and  recovering  possession  of  the  regalia, 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  confronted  by  Taira  no  Noritsxme,  one  of  the  stoutest 
warriors  on  the  side  of  the  Heike.  Ashikaga  Yoshikiyo,  who  commanded  the 
pursuers,  was  killed,  and  his  men  were  driven  back  pUe-'mHe.  This  event 
impaired  the  prestige  of  Yoshinaka's  troops,  while  he  himself  and  his  officers 
found  that  their  rustic  ways  and  illiterate  education  exposed  them  constantly 
to  the  thinly  veiled  sneers  of  the  dilettanti  and  pundits  who  gave  the  tone  to 
metropolitan  society.  The  soldiers  resented  these  insults  with  increasing 
roughness  and  recourse  to  violence,  so  that  the  coming  of  Yoritomo  began  to  be 
much  desired.  Go-Shirakawa  sent  two  messages  at  a  brief  interval  to  invite  the 
Kamakura  chief's  presence  in  the  capital.  Yoritomo  replied  with  a  memorial 
which  won  for  him  golden  opinions,  but  he  showed  no  sign  of  visiting  Kyoto. 
His  absorbing  purpose  was  to  consoUdate  his  base  in  the  east,  and  he  had  already 
begun  to  appreciate  that  the  military  and  the  Imperial  capitals  should  be  distinct. 

Naturally,  when  the  fact  of  these  pressing  invitations  to  Yoritomo  reached 
Yoshinaka's  ears,  he  felt  some  resentment,  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  demea- 
nour of  his  soldiers,  outrages  against  the  hves  and  properties  of  the  citissens  be- 
coming more  and  more  frequent.  Even  the  private  domains  of  the  cloistered 
Emperor  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  m^iors  of  the  courtiers,  wete  freely 
entered  and  plundered,  so  that  public  indignation  reached  a  high  pitch.  The 
umbrage  thus  engendered  was  accentuated  by  treachery.  Driven  from  Kytlshti, 
the  Taira  chiefs  had  obtained  a  footing  in  Shikoku  and  had  built  fortifications 
at  Yashima  in  Sanuki,  which  became  thenceforth  their  headquarters.  They 
had  also  collected  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Inland  Sea  a  following  which 
seemed  likely  to  grow  in  dimensions,  and,  with  the  idea  of  checking  that  result, 
it  was  proposed  to  send  troops  to  the  Sanyo-do  under  Minamoto  Yukiiye,  who 
had  been  named  governor  of  Bizen.  Taught,  however,  by  experience  that  dis- 
aster was  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  Yukiiye 's  generalship,  Yoshinaka  interfered 
to  prevent  his  appointment,  and  Yukiiye,  resenting  this  slight,  became  thenceforth 
a  secret  foe  of  Yoshinaka. 

In  analyzing  the  factors  that  go  to  the  making  of  this  complicated  chapter  of 
Japanese  history,  a  place  must  be  given  to  Yukiiye.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
unacrupulous  schemer.  Serving  originally  under  Yoritomo,  who  quickly  took 
his  measure,  he  concluded  that  nothing  substantial  was  to  be  gained  in  that  quar- 
ter. Therefore,  he  passed  over  to  Yoshinaka,  who  welcomed  him,  not  as  an 
enemy  of  Yoritomo,  but  as  a  Minamoto.  Thenceforth  Yukiiye 's  aim  was  to 
eause  a  collision  between  the  two  cousins  and  to  raise  his  own  house  on  the  ruins 
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of  both.  He  contributed  materially  to  the  former  result,  but  as  to  the  latter, 
the  sixth  year  of  his  appearance  upon  the  stage  as  Prince  Mochihito's  mandate* 
bearer  saw  his  own  head  pilloried  in  Kyoto. 

Yoshinaka,  however,  had  too  frank  a  disposition  to  be  suspicious.  He 
believed  until  the  end  that  Yukiiye's  heart  was  in  the  Minamoto  cause.  Th«i, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  choose,  between  taking  stupendous  risks  in  the 
west  or  making  a  timely  withdrawal  to  the  east,  he  took  Yukiiye  into  his  confi- 
dence. That  was  the  traitor's  opportunity.  He  secretly  informed  the  ex- 
£mperor  that  Yoshinaka  had  planned  a  retreat  to  the  east,  carrying  his  Majesty 
with  him,  and  this  information,  at  a  time  when  the  excesses  committed  by 
Yoshinaka 's  troops  had  provoked  much  indignation,  induced  Go-Shirakawa  to 
obtain  from  Hiei-zan  and  Miidera  armed  monks  to  form  a  palace-guard  under 
the  command  of  the  kehiishi,  Taira  Tomoyasu,  a  declared  enemy  of  Yoshinaka. 
At  once  Yoshinaka  took  a  decisive  step.  He  despatched  a  force  to  the  palace; 
seized  the  persons  of  Go-Shirakawa  and  Go-Toba;  removed  Motomichi  from  the 
regency,  appointing  Moroie,  a  boy  of  twelve,  in  his  place,  and  dismissed  a 
number  of  Court  officials. 

In  this  strait,  Go-Shirakawa,  whose  record  is  one  long  series  of  undignified 
manoeuvres  to  keep  his  own  head  above  water,  applied  himself  to  placate 
Yoshinaka  while  privately  relying  on  Yoritomo.  His  Majesty  granted  to  the 
former  the  control  of  all  the  domains  previously  held  by  the  Taira;  appoiiited 
him  to  the  high  office  of  sei-i  tai-shogun  (barbarian-subduing  generalissimo),  and 
commissioned  him  to  attack  Yoritomo  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  was 
secretly  encouraged  to  destroy  his  cousin.  At  that  moment  (February,  1184), 
Yoritomo 's  two  younger  brothers,  Yoshitsime  and  Noriyori,  were  en  ronte  for 
Kyoto,  where  they  had  been  ordered  to  convey  the  Kwant5  taxes.  They  had 
a  force  of  five  hundred  men  only,  but  these  were  quickly  transformed  into  the 
van  of  an  army  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand,  which  Yoritomo,  with  extraordinary 
expedition,  sent  from  Kamakura  to  attack  Yoshinaka. 

The  "Morning  Sun  shogun*'  (Asdhi  shogun),  as  Yoshinaka  was  commonly 
called  with  reference  to  his  brilliant  career,  now  at  last  saw  himself  confronted 
by  the  peril  which  had  long  disturbed  his  thoughts.  At  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  from  his  own  base,  with  powerful  foes  on  either  flank  and  in  a 
city  whose  population  was  hostile  to  him,  his  situation  seemed  almost  desperate. 
He  took  a  step  dictated  by  dire  necessity  —  made  overtures  to  the  Taira,  asking 
that  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Kiyomori  be  given  him  for  wife.  Munemori 
refused.  The  fortunes  of  the  Taira  at  that  moment  appeared  to  be  agaili  in  the 
ascendant.  They  were  once  more  supreme  in  KyQshfi;  the  west  of  the  main 
island  from  coast  to  coast  was  in  their  hands;  they  had  re-established  themselves 
in  Fukuhara,  and  at  any  moment  they  might  move  against  Ky5to.  They 
could  afford,  therefore,  to  await  the  issue  of  the  conflict  pending  between  the 
Minamoto  cousins,  sure  that  it  must  end  in  disaster  for  one  side  and  temporary 
weakness  for  the  other. 

In  fact,  the  situation  was  almost  hopeless  for  Yoshinaka.  There  had  not 
been  time  to  recall  the  main  body  of  his  troops  which  were  confronting  the 
Taira.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to  arrest  momentarily  the  tide  of  onset  by  plant- 
ing handfuls  of  men  to  guard  the  chief  avenues  at  Uji  and  Seta  where,  four 
years  previously,  Yorimasa  had  died  for  the  Minamoto  cause,  and  Seta,  where 
a  long  bridge  spans  the  waters  of  Lake  Biwa  as  they  narrow  to  form  the  Seta- 
•gawa.  To  the  Uji  bridge,  Nenoi  Yukichika  was  sent  with  three  hundred  men; 
to  the  Seta  bridge,  Imai  Kanehira  with  five  hundred.    The  names  of  these  men 
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and  of  their  brothers,  Higuchi  Kanemitsu  and  Tate  Chikatada,  are  immortal  in 
Japanese  history.  They  were  the  four  sons  of  Nakahara  Kaneto,  by  whom 
Yoshinaka  had  been  reared,  and  their  constant  attendance  on  his  person,  their 
splendid  devotion  to  him,  and  their  military  prowess  caused  people  to  speak  of 
them  as  Yoshinaka 's  Shi-temio—thQ  four  guardian  deities  of  Buddhist  temples. 
Their  sister^  Tomoe,  is  even  more  famous.  Strong  and  brave  as  she  was  beauti- 
ful, she  became  the  consort  of  Yoshinaka,  with  whom  she  had  been  brou^t  up, 
and  she  accompanied  him  in  all  his  campaigns,  fighting  by  his  side  and  leading  a 
body  of  troops  in  all  his  battles.  She  was  with  him  when  he  made  his  final 
retreat  and  she  killed  a  gigantic  warrior,  Uchida  leyoshi,  who  attempted  to  seize 
her  on  that  occasion.  Yoshinaka  compelled  her  to  leave  him  at  the  supreme 
moment,  being  unwilling  that  she  should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands;  and  aft^* 
his  death  she  became  a  nun,  devoting  the  xest  of  her  days  to  prayers  for  his  spirit. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Yoshinaka  repaid  this  noble  devotion  with 
equal  sincerity.  On  the  contrary,  the  closing  scene  of  his  career  was  disfigured 
by  passion  for  another  woman^  daughter  of  the  kwampakUf  Fujiwara  Motofusa. 
Attracted  by  rumours  of  her  beauty  after  his  arrival  in  Kyoto,  he  compelled 
her  to  enter  his  household,  and  when  news  came  that  the  armies  of  Yoshitsune 
and  Noriyori  were  approachmg  the  capital,  this  groat  captain,  for  such  he  cer- 
tainty was,  instead  of  miarsfaalling  his  forces  and  making  dispositions  for  defence, 
went  to  bid  farewdl  to  the  beautiful  girl  who  resided  in  his  Gojo  mansion*. 
Hours  of  invaluable  time  passed>  and  still  Asahi  shogfun  remained  by  the  lady's 
side.  Finally,  two  of  his  faithful  comrades,  Echigo  Chuta  and  Tsuwata  Saburo, 
seated  thesnselves  in  front  of  the  mansion  and  committed  suicide  to  recall  their 
leader  to  his  senses.  Yoshinaka  emerged,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  could  not 
muster  more  than  three  hundred  men,  and  in  a. short  time  Yoshitsune  tode  into 
the  city  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  • 

Yoshitsune  had  approached  by  way  of  Uji.  He  was  not  at  aU  deterred  by 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  destroyed  the  bridge.  His  mounted  bowmen 
dashed  into  the  river  ^  and  crossed  it  with  little  loss.  A  few  hours  brought  them 
to  Kyoto,  where  they  made  small  sccousit  of  the  feeble  resistance  that  Yoshinaka 
was  able  to  offer.  Wounded  and  with  little  more  than  half  a  score  of  followers, 
Yoshinaka  rode  off,  and  reaching  the  plain  of  Awazu,  wsst  Imai  Kandbira  with 
the  remnant  of  his  five  hundfedimen  who  had  gallantly  resisted  Noriyori 's  arm(f 
of  thirty  thousand.  Imai  counselled  instant  flight  eastward.  In  ShiiianO) 
Yoshinaka  would  find  safety  and  a  dominion,  while,  to  cover  his  .retreat,;  Imai 
would  sacrifice  his  own  life.  Such  aobie  deeds  werethfe  normal  duty  of  everjjr 
true  bvshi.  Yoshinaka,  galloped  .away>  but,  riding  into  a  marsh,  d^abledrbis 
horse  and  was  shot  down.  Meanwhile  Imai,  in  whose  quiver  there  remained 
only  eight  arrows,  had  killed  as  many  of  the  pursuiog  horsemen,  and  then  placing 
the  point  of  his  sword  in  his  mouth,  had  thrown  himself  headlong  from  his  horse. 
One  incident,  shocking  but  not  inconsistent  with  the  canons  of  the  time,  remaiins 
to  be  included,  in  this  chapter  of  Japanese  history.  It  has  been  related  that 
Yoshinaka 's  son,  Yoahitaka,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Kamakura  as  a  hostage, 
and  was  married  to  Yoritomo's  daijghter*  After  the  events  above  related 
Yosbitaka  was  put  to.  death  fit  Kamakura,  apparently  without  Yoritomo'd 
orders,  and  his  widow,  when  pressed  by  her  brother  to  marry  again,  ieommitted 
suicide*  - 

P  Japanese  tradition  loves  to  tell  of  a  contest  between  Sasaki  Takatsuna  and  Kajiwara 
Kagesue  as  to  which  should  cross  the  river  first.  Kagesue  was  the  son  of  that  Kajiwara  who 
bad  saved  Yoritomo  's  life  in  th^  episode  .of  the  hollow  tree.] 
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BATTLE  OF  ICHI-NQ-TANI 

The  victory  of  the  armies  led  by  Noriyori  and  Yoshitsune  brought  Kamakura 
and  Fukuhara  into  direct  conflict,  and  it  was  speedily  decided  that  these  armies 
should  at  once  move  westward  to  attack  the  Taira.  A  notable'  feature  of  the 
military  operations  of  that  era  was  celerity.  Less  than  a  month  sufficed  to 
mobilize  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  and  to  march  it  from  Kamakura  to 
Kyoto,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  and  within  ten  days  of  the  death  of 
Yoshinaka  this  same  army,  augmented  to  seventy-six  thousand,  began  to  move 
westward  from  Kyoto  (March  19,  1184).  The  explanation  ot  this  rapidity  is 
furnished,  in  part,  by  simplicity  of  commisariat,  and  by  the  fact  that  neither 
artillery  nor  heavy  munitions  of  war  had  to  be  trani^>orted.  Ev^y  man  carried 
with  him  a  supply  of  cooked  rice,  specially  prepared  so  as  to  oc<^apy  little  space 
while  sufficing  for  several  days'  food,  and  this  supply  was  constantly  replenished 
by  requisitions  levied  upon  the  districts  traversed.  Moreover,  every  man  carried 
his  own  implements  of  war  —  bow  and  arrows,  sword,  speskT,  or  halberd  —  and 
the  footgear  consisted  of  straw  sandals  which  never  hurt  the  feet,  and  in  which 
a  man  could  easily  march  twenty  miles  a  day  continuously. 

These  remarks  apply  to  all  the  fighting  men  of  whatever  part  of  Japan,  but 
as  to  the  KwantO  bushiy  their  special  characteristics  are  thus  described  by  a  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century:  "Their  ponderous  bows  require  three  men  or  "five  to 
bend  them.  Their  quivers,  which  match  these  bows,  hold  fourteen  or  fifteen 
bundles  of  arrows.  They  are  very  quick  in  releasing  their  shafts,  and  each 
arrow  kills  or  wounds  two  or  three  foemen,  the  impact  being  powerful  enough  to 
pierce  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  armour  at  a  time,  and  they  never  fail  to  hit 
the  mark.  Every  daimyd  (owner  of  a  great  estate)  has  at  least  twenty  or  thirty 
of  such  mounted  archers,  and  even  the  owner  of  a  small  barren  estate  has  two 
or  three.  Their  horses  are  very  excellent,  for  they  are  carefully  selected,  while 
as  yet  in  pasture,  and  then  trained  after  their  own  peculiar  fashion  With  five  or 
ten  such  excellent  mounts  each,  they  go  out  htmting  deer  or  foxes  and  gallop  up 
and  down  mountains  and  forests.  Trained  in  these  wild  methods,  they  are  all 
splendid  horsemen  who  know  how  to  ride  but  never  how  to  fall.  It  is  the  habit 
of  the  Kwanto  biishi  that  if  in  the  field  of  battle  a  father  be  killed,  the  son  will 
not  retreat,  or  if  a  son  be  slain  the  father  will  not  yield,  but  stuping  over  the 
dead,  they  will  fight  to  the  death."* 

The  Taira,  as  noted  above,  had  by  this  time  largely  recovered  from  the 
disasters  suffered  in  their  first  encounters  with  Yoshinaka 's  forces.  In  the 
western  provinces  of  the  main  island,  in  Shikoku,  and  in  Kyushti,  scions  of  the 
clan  had  served  as  governors  in  former  times,  so  that  ties  of  close  intimacy  had 
been  established  with  the  inhabitants.  Since  the  first  flight  to  Kytlshtl  in 
August,  1183,  their  generals,  Shigehira,  Michiinori,  Noritsune,  and  others  had 
defeated  the  forces  of  Yoshinaka  at  Mizushima  and  those  of  Yukiiye  at  Muro^ 
yama,  so  that  no  less  than  fourteen  provinces  of  the  Sanyo-do  and  the  Nankai-d5 
owned  Taira  sway,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1184  they  had  re-occupied  the  Fuku- 
hara district,  establishing  themselves  at  a  position  of  great  natural  strength  called 
Ichi-no-tani  in  the  province  of  Harima.  Their  lines  extended  several  miles, 
over  which  space  one  himdred  thousand  men  were  distributed.  They  lay 
within  a  semi-circle  of  mountains  supposed  to  be  inaccessible  from  the  north; 
their  camp  was  washed  on  the  south  by  the  sea  where  a  thousand  war-vessels 

[^  Murdoch's  History  of  Japan,] 
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were  assembled;  the  east  flank  rested  on  a  forest,  and  the. west  was  strongly 
fortified. 

On  March  21,  1184,  the  Kamakura  armies  delivered  their  assault  on  this 
position;  Noriyori  with  fifty-six  thousand  men  against  the  east  flank  at  Ikuta; 
Yoshitsune  's  lieutenants  with  twenty  thousand  men  against  the  west  at  Suma. 
Little  progress  was  made.  Defence  and  attack  were  equally  obstinate,  and  the 
advantage  of  position  as  well  as  of  numbers  was  with  the  former.  But  Yoshit- 
stme  himself  had  foreseen  this  and  had  determined  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
hope  of  victory  lay  in  delivering  an  assault  by  descending  the  northern  rampart 
of  mountains  at  Hiyodori  Pass.  Access  from  that  side  being  counted  impracti- 
cable, no  dispositions  had  been  made  by  the  Taira  to  guard  the  defile.  Yoshitsune 
selected  for  the  venture  seventy-five  men,  among  them  being  Benkei,  Hatake- 
yama  Shigetada,  and  others  of  his  most  trusted  comrades.  They  succeeded  in 
riding  down  the  steep  declivity,  and  they  rushed  at  the  Taira  position,  setting 
fire  to  everything  inflanmiable. 

What  ensued  is  soon  told.  Taken  completely  by  surprise,  the  Taira  weakened, 
and  the  M inamoto,  .pouring  in  at  either  flank,  completed  the  rout  which  had 
already  commenced.  Munemori  was  among  the  first  of  the  fugitives.  He 
embarked  with  the  Emperor  Antoku  and  the  regalia,  and  steered  for  Yashima, 
whither  he  was  quickly  followed  by  the  remnants  of  his  force.  Shigehira, 
Kiyomori's  fifth  son,  was  taken  prisoner.  Michimori,  Tadanori,  and  Atsumori 
were  killed.  Several  illustrative  incidents  marked  this  great  fight.  Michimori 's 
wife  threw  herself  into  thesea  when  she  heard  of  her  husband 's  death.  Tomoa- 
kira,  the  seventeen-year-old  son  of  Tomomori,  deliberately  sacrificed  himself  to 
save  his  father,  and  the  Latter,  deeicribing  the  incident  subsequently  to  his 
brother,  Munemori,  said  with  tears:  ^'A  son'  died  to  save  his  father;  a  father 
fled,  leaving  his  son  to  die.  Were  it  done  by  another  man,  I  should  spit  in  his 
face.  But  I  have  done  it  mjnself.  What  will  the  world  call  me?"  This  same 
Tomomori  afterwards  proved  himself  the  greatest  general  on  the  Taira  side. 
Okabe  Tadazumi,  a  Minamoto  captain,  took  the  head  of  Tadanori  but  could  not 
identify  it.  In  the  lining  of  the  helmet,  however,  was  found  a  roll  of  poems  and 
among  them  one  signed  "Tadanori:" 

Twilijj^ht  upon  my  path, 
And  for  mine  inn  to-night 
The  shadow  of  a  tree, 
And  for  mine  host,  a  flower. 

This  little  gem  of  thought  has  gleamed  on  Tadanori 's  memory  through  idl 
the  centuries,  and  has  brought  vicarious  fame  even  to  his  slayer,  Tadazumi. 
Still  more  profoundly  is  Japanese  sympathy  moved  by  the  episode  of  Taira  no 
Atsumori  and  Kumagaye  Naozane.  Atsumori,  a  stripling  of  fifteen,  was 
seized  by  NaosSane,  a  stsJwart  warrior  on  the  Minamoto  side.  When  Naozane 
tore  off  the  boy's  helmet,  preparatory  to  beheading  him,  and  saw  a  young  face 
vividly  recalling  his  own  son  who  had  perished  early  in  the  fight,  he  was  moved 
with  compassion  and  would  fain  have  stayed  his  hsund.  To  have  done  so,  how- 
ever, would  merely  have  been  to  reserve  Atsinnori  for  a  crueller  death.  He 
explained  his  scruples  and  his  sorrows  to  the  boy,  who  submitted  to  his  fate  with 
calm  courage.  But  Naozane  vowed  never  to  wield  weapon  again.  He  sent 
Atsumori 's  h€€wi  and  a  flute  found  on  his  person  to  the  youth's  father,  Tsune- 
mori,  and  he  himself  entered  the  priesthood^  devoting  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  to  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  ill-fated  lad.    Such  incidents  do  not  find  a 
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usual  place  in  the  pages  of  history,  but  they  contribute  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
nation  ^s  character. 

BATTLE  OF  YASHIMA 

The  battle  of  Ichi-no-tani  was  not  by  any  means  conclusive.  It  drove  the 
Taira  out  of  Harima  and  the  four  provinces  on  the  immediate  west  of  the  latter, 
but  it  did  not  disturb  them  in  Shikoku  or  Kyushu,  nor  did  it  in  any  way  cripple 
the  great  fleet  which  gave  them  a  signal  advantage.  In  these  newly  won  prov- 
inces Yoritomo  placed  military  governors  and  nominated  to  these  posts  Doi 
Saaehira  and  Kajiwara  Kagetoki,  heroes,  respectively,  of  the  cryptomeria  forest 
and  the  hoUow  tree.  But  this  ccmtributed  little  to  the  solution  of  the  vital 
problem,  how  to  get  at  the  Taira  in  Shikoku  and  in  Kyushu.  Noriyori  returned 
to  Kamakura  to  consult  Yoritomo,  but  the  latter  and  his  military  advisers 
GQuId  not  plan  anything  except  the  obvious  course  of  marching  an  army  from 
Harima  westward  to  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki,  and  thereafter  collecting  boats 
to  carry  it  across  to  Kyushu.  That,  however,  was  plainly  defective  strategy. 
It  left  the  flank  of  the  westward-marching  troops  constanjbly  exposed  to  attack 
from  the  coast  where  the  Taira  fleet  had  full  command  of  the  sea;  it  invited 
caoLterprises  against  the  rear  of  the  troops  from  the  enemy's  position  at  Yashima 
in  Shikoku,  and  it  assumed  the  possibihty  of  crossing  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki 
in  the  presence  of  a  greatly  superior  naval  force. 

Yet  no  other  plan  of  operations  suggested  itself  to  the  Kamakura  strategists. 
Yoshitsune  was  not  consulted.  He  remained  in  Ky5to  instead  of  repairing  to 
Kamakura,  and  he  thereby  roused  the  suspicion  of  Yoritomo,  who  began  to  see 
in  him  a  second  Yoshinaka.  Hence,  in  presenting  a  list  of  names  for  reward 
in  connexion  with  the  campaign  against  the  ''Morning  Sun  shogun,^'  Yoritomo 
made  no  mention  of  Yoshitsune,  and  the  briUiant  soldier  would  have  remained 
entirely  without  recognition  had  not  the  cloistered  Emperor  specially  appointed 
him  to  the  post  of  kebiishi.  Thus,  when  the  largely  augmented  Minamoto  force 
began  to  move  westward  from  Harima  in  October,  1184,  under  the  command  of 
Noriyori,  no  part  was  assigned  to  Yoshitsime.  He  remained  unemployed  in 
Kyoto. 

Noriyori  pushed  westward  steadily,  but  not  without  difficulty.  He  halted 
for  a  time  in  the  province  of  Suwo,  and  finally,  in  March,  1185,  five  months  after 
moving  out  of  Harima,  he  contrived  to  transfer  the  main  part  of  his  force  across 
Shimonoseki  Strait  and  to  marshall  them  in  Bungo  in  the  north  of  Kyushu. 
The  position  then  was  this:  first,  a  Taira  army  strongly  posted  at  Yashima  in 
Santiki  (Shikoku),  due  east  of  Norijrori's  van  in  Bungo,  and  threatening  his  line 
of  communications  throughout  its  entire  length  from  Harima  t€i  the  Strait  of 
Shimonoseki;  secondly,  another  Taira  army  strongly  posted  on  Hikoshima,  an 
island  west  of  Shimonoseki  Strait,  which  army  menaced  the  communications 
between  Noriyori 's  van  across  the  water  in  Bungo  and  his  advanced  base  in 
SuwG,  and  thirdly,  the  command  of  the  whole  Inland  Sea  in  the  hands  of  the  Taira. 

Evidently,  in  such  conditions  no  advance,  into  Kjrushu  could  be  made  by 
Noriyori  without  inviting  capital  risks.  The  key  of  the  situation  for  the  Mina- 
moto was  to  wrest  the  conmiand  of  the  sea  from  the  Taira  and  to  drive  them 
from  Shikoku  preparatory  to  the  final  assault  upon  Kyushu.  This  was  recognised 
after  a  time,  and  Kajiwara  Kagetoki  received  orders  to  collect  or  construct  a 
fleeir  with  all  possible  expedition,  which  orders  he  applied  himself  to  carry  out 
at  Watanabe,  in  Settsu,  near  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Inland  Sea.  In  justice 
.to  Yoiitanio's  strategy  it  must  be  noted  that  these  orders  were  given  almost 
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Bimultaneously  with  the  departure  of  the  Minamoto  army  westward  from  Hari- 
ma,  so  that  by  the  time  of  Noriyori's  arrival  in  Bungo,  the  military  governor^ 
Kagetoki,  had  got  together  some  four  hundred  vessels  at  Watanabe. 

Meanwhile,  Yoshitsune  had  been  chafing  in  Kyoto.  To  a  man  of  his 
temperament  enforced  passivity  on  the  eve  of  such  epoch-making  events  must 
have  been  intolerable.  He  saw  plainly  that  to  drive  the  Taira  from  Shikoku 
was  an  essential  preliminary  to  their  ultimate  defeat,  and  he  saw,  too,  that  for 
such  an  enterprisie  a  larger  measure  of  resolution  and  daring  was  needed  than 
Kajiwara  Kagetoki  seemed  disposed  to  employ.  He  therefore  obtained  from 
the  cloistered  Emperor  the  commis9ion  of  tcd-shognn  {great  general)  and  hastened 
to  Settsu  to  take  command.  Complications  ensued  at  once.  Kagetoki  objected 
to  be  relegated  to  a  seccmdary  place,  and  Go-Shirakawa  was  induced  to  recall 
Yoshitsune.  But  the  latter  refused  to  return  to  Kyoto,  and,  of  course,  his 
relations  with  Kagetoki  were  not  cordial.  The  situation  was  complicated  by 
an  unpleasant  incident.  Kagetoki  wished  to  equip  the  war-jmiks  with  sakara. 
Yoshitsune  asked  what  that  meant,  and  being  informed  that  sakaro  signified 
oars  at  the  bow  of  a  boat  for  use  la  the  event  of  going  astern,  he  said  that  such  a 
provision  could  tend  only  to  suggest  a  movement  fatal  to  success. 

''Do  you  contemplate  retimg?"  be  asked  Kagetoki*  ''So  far  as  I  ^n  con*!- 
eemed,  I  desire  only  to  be  equipped  for  advancing. ^'  Kagetoki. indignantly 
replied:  "A  skilful  general  advances  at  the  right  moment  and  retires  at  the 
right  moment.  You  know  only  the  tactics  of  a  wild  boar.''  Yoshitsusie 
angrily  retorted,  "  I  know  not  whether  I  am  a  boar  or  whether  I  am  a  deer,  bilt 
I  do  know  that  I. take  pleasure  in  crushing  a  foe  by  attacking  him/'  From  that 
moment  tiie  relations  between  the  two  generals  were  distinctly  strained,  and.  it 
will  presently  be  seen  that  the  consequences  of  their  estrangement  became 
historical. 

The  21st  of  March,  1186,  was  a  day  of  tempest.  Yoshitsune  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  proposed  to  nm  over  to  the  opposite  coast  and  attack  Yashima  under 
cover  of  the  storm.  Kagetoki  objected  that  no  vessel  could  live  in  such  weather. 
Yoshitsune  then  called  for  volunteers.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  daring 
spirits  responded.  They  embarked  in  five  war-junks,  some  of  the  sailors  being 
ordered  to  choose  between  manning  the  vessels  or  (tying  by  the  sword.  Sweeping 
over  the  Harima  Nada  with  the  storm  astern,  Yoshitsune  and  his  little  band  of 
heroic  men  landed  safely  on  the  Awa  coast,  and  dashed  at  once  to  the  assault  of 
the  Taira,  who  were  taken  wholly  by  surprise,  never  imagining,  that  any  forces 
could  have  essayed  such  mi  enterprise  in  such  a  tempest.  Some  fought  resolute^ 
ly,  but  ultimately  all  that  had  not  perished  under  the  swords  of  the  Minamoto 
obeyed  Munemori's  orders  to  embark,  and  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  March  saw 
the  Taira  fleet  congregated  in  Shido  Bay  ami  crowded  with  fugitives.  There 
they  were  attacked  at  dawn  on  the  24th  by  Yoshitsune,  to  whom  there  had 
arrived  on  the  previous  evening  a  re-enforcement  of  thirty  war-junks,  sent,  not 
by  Kagetoki,  but  by  a  Minamoto  supporter  who  had  been  driven  from  the 
province  of  lyo  iaome  time  previously  by  the  Taira. 

As  usual,  the  impetuosity  of  Yoshitsune 's  onset  carried  everything  before  it. 
Soon  the  Taira  fleet  wa^  flyiug  down  the  InlandSea,  and  when  Kajiwara  Kageto^ 
ki,  having  at  length  completed  his  preparations,  arrived  off  Yashima  on  the 
25th  of  Mardot^  with  some  four  hundred  war-vessels,  he  found  only  the  ashes  of 
the  Taira  palaces  and  palisades.  Munemori^  with  l^e  boy  Emperor  and  all 
the  survivors  of  the  Taira,  had  fled  by  sea  to  join  Tomomori  at  Hikoshima. 
This  enterprise  wasieven  mote  brilliant  and  much  more  conclusive  than  that  of 
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Ichi-no-tani.  During  three  consecutive  days,  with  a  mere  handful  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  followers,  Yoshitsune  had  engaged  a  powerful  Taira  army  oa 
shore,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  had  attacked  and  routed  them  at  sea,  where  the 
disparity  of  force  must  have  been  evident  and  where  no  adventitious  natural  aids 
were  available. 

When  every  allowance  is  made  for  the  incompetence  of  the  Taira  commander, 
Munemori,  and  for  the  crippling  necessity  of  securing  the  safety  of  the  child- 
sovereign,  Antoku,  the  battle  of  Yashima  still  remains  one  of  the  most  extraordi*- 
nary  military  feats  on  record.  Among  the  incidents  of  the  battle,  it  is  recorded 
that  Yoshitsune  himself  was  in  inmiinent  peril  at  one  time,  and  the  details 
illustrate  the  manner  of  fighting  in  that  era.  He  dropyped  his  bow  into  the  sea 
during  the  naval  engagement,  and  when  he  essayed  to  pick  it  up,  some  Taira 
soldiers  hooked  his  armour  with  a  grapnel.  Yoshitsune  severed  the  haft  of  the 
grapnel  with  his  sword  and  deliberately  picked  up  the  bow.  Asked  why  he  had 
imperilled  his  person  for  a  mere  bow,  he  replied,  ''Had  it  been  a  bow  such  as 
my  uncle  Tametomo  bent,  its  falling  into  the  enemy's  possession  would  not 
matter;  but  a  weak  bow  like  mine  would  give  them  something  to  laugh  at.'' 
Observing  this  incident,  Noritsune,  one  of  the  best  fighters  and  most  skilled 
archers  among  the  Taira,  made  Yoshitsune  the  target  of  his  shafts.  But 
Sato  Tsuginobu,  member  df  the  band  of  trusted  comrades  who  had  accompanied 
the  Minamoto  hero  from  Mutsu,  interposed  his  body  and  received  thfe  arrow 
destined  for  Yoshitsune.  Kiku5,  Noritsune 's  squire,  leaped  from  his  boat  to 
decapitate  the  wounded  Tsuginobu,  but  was  shot  down  by  the  latter 's  younger 
brother.  Yoshitsime  pillowed  Tsuginobu 's  head  on  his  knees  and  asked  the 
dying  man  whether  he  had  any  last  message.  The  ^swer  was:  "To  die  for 
my  lord  is  not  death.  I  have  longed  for  such  an  end  ever  since  we  took  the 
field.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  cannot  live  to  see  the  annihilation  of  the  Taira." 
Yoshitsune,  weeping,  said,  ''To  annihilate  the  Taira  is  a  mere  matter  of  days, 
but  all  time  would  not  suffice  to  repay  your  devotion." 

BATTLE  OF  DAN-NO-URA 

The  fight  at  Yashima  was  followed  by  a  month's  interval  of  comparatively 
minor  operations,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Shikoku  completely 
under  Minamoto  sway.  During  that  time  the  two  clans  prepared  for  fiinal 
action.  The  Taira  would  have  withdrawn  altogether  into  Kyti^Q,  but  such  a 
course  must  have  been  preceded  by  the  dislodging  of  Noriyori,  with  his  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  from  Bungo  province,  which  they  had  occupied  since  the 
beginning  of  March.  It  is  true  that  Noriyori  himself  was  unable  to  make  any 
further  incursion  into  Kyushu  so  long  as  bis  maritime  communications  with  his 
advanced  base  in  Suw5  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the  Taira  fieet.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  Taira  generals  dared  not  enter  KyushQ  so  long  as  a  strong 
Minamoto  force  was  planted  on  the  left  flank  of  thdr  route. 

Thus,  a  peculiar  situation  existed  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1185.  Of  the 
two  provinces  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  main  island,  one,  the  eastern  (Suwd), 
was  in  Minamoto  occupation;  the  other,  the  western  (Nagato),  was  mainly  held 
by  the  Taira;  and  of  the  three  provinces  forming  the  northern  littoral  of  KjrtishQ, 
two,  the  western  (Chikuzen  and  Buzen),  were  in  Taira  hands,  and  the  third, 
the  eastern  (Bungo),  was  the  camp  of  Noriyori  with  his  thirty  thousand  men. 
Finally,  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki  between  Chikuzen  and  Buzen  was  in  Taira 
possession.    Evidently  the  aim  of  the  Taira  must  be  to  eliminate  Noriyori  from 
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the  battle  now  pending,  and  to  that  end  they  selected  for  arena  Dan-no-ura,  that 
is  to  say,  the  littoral  of  Nagato  province  immediately  east  of  the  Shimonoseki 
Strait. 

We  have  seen  that  ever  since  the  Ichi-no*tani  fight,  the  Minamoto  generals, 
especially  Kajiwu* a  Kagetoki,  bad  been  actively  engaged  in  building,  .or  other- 
wise acquiring,  war-junks.  By  April,  1185,  they  had  brought  together  a  squad- 
ron of  seven  to  eight  hundred;  whereas,  in  the  sequel  of  Yashima  and  minor 
engagements,  the  Taira  fleet  had  been  reduced  to  some  five  hundred.  The  war- 
junk  of  those  days  was  not  a  comj^cated  machine.  PropeUed  by  oars,  it  had 
no  fighting  capacities  of  its  own,  its  main  purpose  being  to  carry  its  occupants 
within  bow-range  or  sword-reach  of  their  adversaries.  Naval  tactics  consisted 
solely  in  getting  the  wind-gage  for  archery  purposes. 

By  the  22nd  of  April,  1185,  the  wh(de  of  the  Minamoto  fleet  had  assembled 
at  Oshima^  an  idbuxd  lying  off  the  southeast  of  Suwd,  the  Taira  vess^,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hikoshima  contingent,  being  anchored  at  Dan-no-ura.  On  that 
day,  a  strong  squadron,  sent  out  by  Yoshitsune  for  reconnoitring  purposes, 
marshalled  itself  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  Taira  array,  and  this 
fact  having  been  signalled  to  the  Taira  general,  Tomomori,  at  Hikoshima,  he 
at  once  passed  the  strait  and  joined  forces  with  the  main  fleet  at  Dan-no-ura. 
Yoshitsune 's  design  had  been  to  deliver  a  general  attack  immediately  after  the 
despatch  of  the  reconnoitring  squadron,  but  this  was  prevented  by  a  deluge  of 
blinding  rain  which  lasted  until  the  night  of  the  24th. 

Thus,  it  was  not  until  the  25th  that  the  battle  took  place.  It  commenced 
with  an  inconclusive  archery  duel  at  long  range,  whereafter  the  two  fleets  closed 
up  and  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued.  Neither  side  could  claim 
any  decisive  advantage  until  Taguchi  Shigeyoshi  deserted  from  the  Taira  and 
passed  over,  with  all  hia  ships  to  the  Minamoto.  This  Taguchi  had  been  origmal- 
ly  an  influential  magnate  of  lyb  in  Shikoku,  whence  he  had  accompanied  the 
Taira  retreat  to  Nagato,  leaving  his  son  with  three  thousand  men  to  defend  the 
family  manors  in  lyo.  The  son  was  so  generously  treated  by  the  Minamoto 
that  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  them  and  sent  letters  tuning  his  father  to  adopt 
the  same  cause.  Taguchi  not  only  followed  his  son 's  advice  but  also  chose  the 
moment  most  disastrous  for  the  Taira. 

His  defection  was  followed  quickly  by  the  complete  rout  of  the  Heike.  A 
resolute  attempt  was  made  to  defend  the  ship  containing  the  young  Emperor, 
his  mother,  his  grandmother,  and  several  other  Taira  ladies;  but  the  vessel 
finally  passed  into  Minamoto  possession.  Not  before  she  had  been  the  scene  of 
a  terrible  tragedy,  however.  Kiyomori  's  widow,  the  Ni-i-no-ama,  grandmother 
of  Antoku,  took  the  six-year  old  child  in  her  arms  and  jumped  into  the 
sea,  followed  by  Antoku 's  mother,  the  Empress  Dowager  (Kenrei-mon-in), 
carrying  the  regalia,  and  by  other  court  ladies.  The  Empress  Dowager  was 
rescued,  as  were  also  the  sacred  mirror  and  the  gem,  but  the  sword  was 
irrevocably  lost. 

The  Taira  leader,  Munemori,  and  his  son,  Kiyomunei  were  taken  prisoner, 
but  Tomomori,  Noritsune,  and  seven  other  Taira  generals  were  drowned. 
Noritsune  distinguished  himself  conspicuously.  He  singled  out  Yoshitsime  for 
the  object  of  his  attack,  but  being  imable  to  reach  him,  he  seized  two  Minamoto 
btt^i  and  sprang  into  the  sea  with  them.  Tomomori,  Munemori 's  brother, 
who  bad  proved  himself  a  most  able  general,  leaped  overboard  carrying  an 
anchor.  Yoshitsune  spoke  in  strongly  laudatory  terms  cf!  Noritsune  and 
ascribed  to  him  much  of  the  power  hitherto  wielded  by  the  Taira.    Munemori 
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and  his  son  were  executed  finally  at  Omi.  Sfaigehira,  in  respoiuse  to  a  petition 
from  the  Nara  priests  whose  fanes  he  had  destroyed  by  Kiyomori's  orders,  was 
handed  over  to  the  monks  and  put  to  death  by  them  at  Narasaka.  But  Kiyo- 
mori's  brother,  who  had  interceded  for  the  life  of  Yoritomo  after  the  Heiji 
^meuie,  was  pardoned,  his  rank  and  property  being  restored  to  him;  and  Taira 
no  Munekiyo,  who  also  had  acted  an  important  part  in  saving  Yoritomo  at  that 
time,  was  invited  to  visit  Kamakura  where  he  would  have  been  received  with 
honour;  but  he  declined  the  invitation,  declaring  that  a  change  of  allegiance  at 
such  a  moment  would  be  unworthy  of  a  bitshi. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that,  although  several  of  the  Taira  leaders  who  took 
the  field  against  the  Minamoto  were  killed  in  the  campaign  or  executed  or  exiled 
after  it,  the  punitory  measures  adopted  by  Yoritomo  were  not  by  any  means 
wholesale.  T6  be  a  Taira  did  not  necessarily  involve  Kamakura 's  enmity.  On 
the  contrary,  not  only  was  clemency  extended  to  several  prominent  members  of 
Kiyomori's  kith  and  kin,  but  also  many  local  magnates  of  Taira  origin  whose 
estates  lay  in  the  Kwanto  were  from  first  to  last  staunch  supporters  and  friends 
of  the  Minamoto.  After  Dan*no-iu'a,  the  Heike's  sun  permanently  ceased  to 
dominate  the  political  firmament,  but  not  a  few  Heike  stars  rose  subsequently 
from  time  to  time  above  the  horizon. 


MUNEMORI  AND  ANTOKU 

The  record  of  Munemori,  whose  leadership  proved  fatal  to  the  Taira  cause, 
stamps  him  as  something  very  rare  among  Japanese  Imski  —  a  coward.  H6 
was  the  first  to  fly  from  every  battle-field,  and  at  Dan-no«ura  he  preferred 
surrender  to  death.  Tradition  alleges  that  in  this  final  fight  Munemori 's  reputed 
mother,  Ni-irno-ama,  before  throwing  herself  into  the  sea  with  the  Emperor  in 
her  arms,  confessed  that  Munemori  was  not  her  son.  After  she  had  borne 
Shigemori  she  became  enceinte  and  her  husband,  Kiyomori,  looked  eagerly  for 
the  birth  of  another  boy.  But  a  girl  was  bom.  Just  at  that  time  the  wife  of  a 
man  who  combined  the  occupations  of  bonze  and  umbrella^maker,  bore  a  son, 
and  the  two  children  were  surreptitiously  exchanged.  This  story  does  not  rest 
upon  infaUible  testimony.  Nor  does  another  narrative,  with  regard  to  the 
motives  which  induced  Kiyomori 's  widow  to  drown  the  young  Emperor.  Those 
motives  are  said  to  have  been  two.  One  was  to  fix  upon  the  Minamoto  the 
heinous  crime  of  having  done  a  sovereign  to  death,  so  that  some  avenger  might 
rise  in  future  years;  the  other  was  to  hide  the  fact  that  Antoku  was  in  reality  a 
girl  whose  sex  had  been  concealed  in  the  interest  of  the  child 's  matenkal  ^and- 
father,  Kiyomcwi. 

YOSHITSUNE'S  FATE 

Yoshitsune's  signal  victories  were  at  Ichi**no*tani  and  at  Yashima.  The 
fight  at  Dan-no-ura  could  not  have  made  him  famous,  for  its  issue  was  determined 
by  defection  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  not  by  any  strategical  device  or  opportime 
coup  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  Yet  Japan  accords  to  Yoshitsune  the  first  place 
among  her  great  captains.  Undoubtedly  this  estimate  is  influenced  by  sym^ 
pathy.  Pursued  by  the  relentless  anger  of  his  own  brother,  whose  cause  be  had 
so  splendidly  championed,  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  north,  and  was 
ultimately  done  to  death.  This  most  cruel  return  for  glorious  deeds  has  invested 
his  memory  with  a  mist  of  tears  tending  to  obscure  the  true  outlines  of  events, 
Qo  that  while  Yoritomo  is  execrated  as  an  inhuman,  selfish  tyrant,  Yoshitsune  is 
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worshipped  as  a  faultless  hero.  Yet,  when  examined  closely,  the  situation  under- 
goes some  modifications.  Yoritomo  's  keen  insight  discerned  in  his  half-brother 's 
attitude  something  more  than  mere  rivalry.  He  discovered  the  possible 
establishment  of  special  relations  between  the  Imperial  Court  and  a  section  of 
the  Minamoto. 

Yoshitsime  's  failure  to  repair  to  Kamakura  after  the  battle  of  Ichi-no-tani 
inspired  Yoritomo 's  first  doubts.  Japanese  annals  offer  no  explanation  of 
Yoshitsune's  procedure  on  that  occasion.  It  would  have  been  in  the  reasonable 
sequence  of  events  that  the  military  genius  which  planned  and  carried  out  the 
great  coup  at  Ichi-no-tani  should  have  been  available  at  the  subsequent  council 
of  strategists  in  Kamakura,  and  it  would  have  been  natural  that  the  younger 
brother  should  have  repaired,  as  did  his  elder  brother,  Noriyori,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  clan's  chief.  Yet  Yosbitsune  remained  at  Kyoto,  and  that  by 
so  doing  he  should  have  suggested  some  suspicions  to  Yoritomo  was  unavoidable. 
The  secret  of  the  Court  nobles'  ability  to  exclude  the  military  magnates  from 
any  share  in  State  administration  was  no  secret  in  Yoritomo 's  eyes.  He  saW 
clearly  that  this  differentiation  bad  been  effected  by  playing  off  one  military 
party  against  the  other,  or  by  dividing  the  same  party  against  itself;  and  he  saw 
clearly  that  opportunities  for  such  measures  had  been  furnished  by  subjecti&g 
the  military  leaders  to  constant  contact  with  the  Court  nobility. 

Therefore,  he  determined  to  keep  two  aims  always  in  view.  One  was  to 
establish  a  notary  and  executive  capital  entirely  apart  from,  and  independent 
of,  the  Imperial  and  administrative  metropoUs;  the  other,  to  preserve  the  uirifty 
of  the  Minamoto  clan  in  all  circumstances.  Both  of  these  aims  seemed  to  be 
threatened  with  failure  when  Yoehitsune  preferred  the  Court  in  Kyoto  to  the 
camp  in  Kamakura;  still  more  so  when  he  accepted  from  Go-Shirakawa  rank  and 
office  for  which  Yoritomo  had  not  recommended  him,  and  yet  further  when  he 
obtained  from  the  ex-Emperor  a  commission  to  lead  the  Minamoto  armies  west- 
ward without  any  reference  to,  and  in  despite  of,  the  obvious  intention  of  the 
Minamoto  chief  at  Kamakura. 

All  these  acts  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  interpreted  by  Yoritomo  as  preluding 
the  very  results  which  he  particularly  desired  to  avert,  namely,  a  house  of 
Minamoto  divided  against  itself  and  the  re-establishment  of  Court  influence  over 
a  strong  military  party  in  Kyoto.  His  apprehensions  received  confirmation 
from  reports  furnished  by  Kajiwara  Kagetold.  Yoritomo  trusted  this  man 
implicitly.  Never  forgetting  that  Kajiwara  had  saved  his  life  in  the  affair  of 
the  hollow  tree,  he  appointed  him  to  the  post  of  military  governor  and  to  the 
command  of  the  army  destined  to  drive  the  Taira  from  Shikoku  after  the  battle 
of  Ichi-no-tani.  In  that  command  Kajiwara  had  been  superseded  by  Yoshi- 
tsune,  and  had  moreover  been  brought  into  ridicule  in  connexion  not  only  withi 
the  shipbuilding  incident  but  also,  and  in  a  far  more  flagrant  manner,  with  ^e 
great  fight  at  Yashima.  He  seems  from  the  first  to  have  entertained  doubts  of 
Yoshitsune's  loyalty  to  Yoritomo,  and  his  own  bitter  experiences  may  well  have 
helped  to  convert  those  doubts  into  certainties.  He  warned  Kamakura  in  very 
strong  terms  against  the  brilliant  young  g^ieral  who  was  tiien  the  idol  of  Kydto, 
and  thus,  when  Yoshitsune,  in  June,  1186,  repaired  to  Kamakura  to  hand  over 
the  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle  of  Dan-no-ura  and  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Yoritomo,  he  was  met  at  Koshigoe,  a  village  in  the  vicinity,  by  Hojo  Tokimasa, 
who  ccmveyed  to  him  Yoritomo 's  veto  against  his  entry  to  Kamakura.  A 
letter  addressed  by  Yoshitsune  to  his  brother  on  that  occasion  ran,  in  part,'  as 
follows: — 
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Here  am  I,  weeping  crimson  tears  in  vain  at  thv  displeasure.  Well  was  it  said  that  good 
medicine  tastes  bitter  in  the  mouth,  and  true  words  ring  harsh  in  the  ear.  This  is  why  the 
slanders  that  men  speak  of  me  remain  unproved,  why  I  am  kept  out  of  Kamakura  unable  to 
lay  bare  my  heart.  These  many  days  I  have  lain  here  and  could  not  gase  upon  my  brother's 
face.    The  bond  of  our  blood-brotherhood  is  sundered.     .     . 

But  a  short  season  after  I  was  born,  my  honoured  sire  passed  to  another  world,  and  I  was 
left  fatherless.  Clasped  in  my  mother 's  bosom,  I  was  carried  down  to  Yamato,  and  since  that 
day  I  have  not  known  a  moment  free  from  care  and  danger.  Though  it  was  but  to  drag  out  a 
useless  life,  we  wandered  round  the  capital  suffering  hardship,  hid  in  all  manner  of  rustic  spots, 
dwelt  in  remote  and  distant  provinces,  whose  rough  inhabitants  did  treat  us  with  contumely. 
But  at  last  I  was  summoned  to  assist  in  overthrowing  the  Taira  house,  and  in  this  oonflict  I 
first  laid  Kiso  Yoshinaka  low.  Then,  so  that  I  might  demolish  the  Taira  men,  I  spurred  my 
steed  on  frowning  precipices.  Careless  of  death  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  I  braved  the  dangers  of 
wind  and  wave,  not  recking  that  my  body  might  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  be  devoured 
by  monsters  of  the  deep.  My  pillow  was  my  hameas,  anns  my  trade.  .  .  .  [Translated 
by  W.  G.  Aston.] 

This  letter  breathes  the  spirit  of  sincerity*  But  its  perusal  did  not  soften 
Yoritomo,  if  it  ever  reached  bis  eyes.  He  steadily  refused  to  cancel  his  veto, 
and  after  an  abortive  sojourn  of  twenty  days  at  Koshigoe,  Yoshitsune  returned 
to  Ky5to  where  his  conduct  won  for  him  increasing  popularity.  Three  months 
later,  Yoritomo  appointed  him  governor  of  lyo.  It  is  possible  that  had  not  the 
situation  been  comphcated  by  a  new  factor,  the  feud  between  the  brothers 
might  have  ended  there.  But  Minamoto  Yukiiye,  learning  of  these  strained 
relations,  emerged  from  hiding  and  applied  himself  to  win  the  friendship  of 
Yoshitsune,  who  received  his  advances  graciously.  Yoritomo,  much  incensed 
at  this  development,  sent  the  son  of  Kajiwara  Kagetoki  to  Yoshitsune  with  a 
mandate  for  Yukiiye  's  execution.  Such  a  choice  of  messenger  was  ill  calculated 
to  promote  concord.  Yoshitsime,  pleading  illness,  declined  to  receive  the  envoy, 
and  it  was  determined  at  Kamakura  that  extreme  measures  must  be  employed. 
Volunteers  were  called  for  to  make  away  with  Yoshitsune,  and,  in  response,  a 
Nara  bonze,  Tosabo  Shoshun,  whose  physical  endowments  had  brought  him  into 
prominence  at  Kamakura,  undertook  the  task  cm  condition  that  a  substantial 
reward  be  given  him  beforehand. 

Shoshun  did  not  waste  any  time.  On  the  eighth  night  after  his  departure 
from  Kamakura,  he,  with  sixty  foUowers,  attacked  Yoshitsune 's  mansion  at 
Horikawa  in  Kyoto.  By  wholesale  oaths,  sworn  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  disarm  the  suspidons  of  his  intended  victim,  and  he  so  far 
succeeded  that,  when  the  attack  was  delivered,  Yoshitsune  had  only  seven  men 
to  hold  the  mansion  against  sixty.  But  these  seven  were  the  trusty  and  stalwart 
comrades  who  had  accompanied  Yoshitsune  from  Mutsu  and  bad  shared  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  career.  They  held  their  assailants  at  bay  until  Yukiiye,  roused 
by  the  tumult,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  issue  of  Shoshun 's  essay  was  that  his 
own  head  appeared  on  the  pillory  in  Kyoto.  Yoshitsune  was  awakened  and 
hastily  armed  on  this  occasion  by  his  beautiful  mistress,  Shi^uka,  who,  originally 
a  danaeuse  of  Kyoto,  followed  him  for  love 's  sake  in  weal  and  in  woe.  Tokiwa, 
Tomoe,  Kesa,  and  Shizuka  —  these  four  heroines  will  always  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  Japanese  history  of  the  twelfth  century. 

After  this  event  there  could  be  no  concealments  between  the  two  brothers. 
With  difficulty  and  not  without  some  menaces,  Yoshitsune  obtained  from 
Go-Shirakawa  a  formal  commission  to  proceed  against  Yoritomo  by  force  of 
arms.  Matters  now  moved  with  great  rapidity.  Yoritomo,  always  presci- 
ent, had  fully  foreseen  the  course  of  events.  Shoshim's  abortive  attack  on 
the  Horikawa  mansion  took  place  on  November  10,  1185,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  month  three  strtmg  columns  of  Kamakura  troops  were  converging 
on  Kyoto.    In  that  interval,  Yoshitsune,  failing  to  muster  any  consid^^ble 
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force  in  the  capital  or  its  environs,  had  decided  to  turn  his  back  on  Ky<^to  and 
proceed  westward;  he  himself  to  Kyfii^u,  and  Yukiiye  to  Shikoku.  They  em- 
barked on  November  29th,  but  scarcely  had  they  put  to  sea  when  they  encountered 
a  gale  which  shattered  their  squadron.  Yodiitsune  and  Yukiiye  both  landed 
on  the  Icumi  coast,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's  fate.  The  latter  was  captured 
and  beheaded  a  few  months  later,  but  the  former  made  his  way  to  Yamato  and 
found  hiding-places  among  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Yoshino.  The  hero  of 
Ichi-no-tani  and  Yashima  was  now  a  proscribed  fugitive.  Go-Shirakawa,  whose 
fate  was  always  to  obey  circumstances  rather  than  to  control  them,  had  issued 
a  new  mandate  on  the  arrival  of  Yoritomo  's  forces  at  Kyoto,  and  Kamakura  was 
now  authorized  to  exterminate  Yoshitsune  with  all  his  partisans,  wherever  they 
coidd  be  found. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  capture  of  Yukiiye,  whose  fate  excites  no 
pity,  the  fair  girl,  Shizuka,  was  apprehended  and  brought  before  H5j5  Tokimasa, 
who  governed  Kydto  as  Yoritomo 's  lieutenant.  Little  more  than  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  she  first  met  Yoshitsune  after  his  return  from  Dan-no-tura,  and  her 
separation  from  him  now  had  been  insisted  on  by  him  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
her  life.  Indifferent  to  her  own  fate,  she  quickly  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tokimasa 's 
emissaries  and  was  by  them  subjected  to  a  fruitless  examination,  repeated  with 
equally  abortive  results  on  her  arrival  at  Kamakura.  There,  in  spite  of  her 
vehement  resistance,  she  was  constrained  to  dance  before  Yoritomo  and  his  wife, 
Masa,  but  instead  of  confining  herself  to  stereotyped  formulae,  she  utilized  the 
occasion  to  chant  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  dance  a  stanza  of  sorrow  for 
separation  from  her  lover.  It  is  related  that  Yoritomo 's  wrath  would  have 
involved  serious  consequences  for  Shizuka  had  not  the  lady  Masa  intervened^ 
The  beautiful  danseuse,  being  ejiceirde  at  the  time,  was  kept  in  prison  until  her 
confinement.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  give  birth  to  a  son,  and  the  child  was 
killed  by  Yoritomo 's  order,  the  mother  being  released.  The  slaughter  of  an 
innocent  baby  soimds  very  shocking  in  modem  ears,  but  it  is  just  to  remember 
that  the  Kamakura  chief  and  his  three  younger  brothers  would  all  have  been 
executed  by  Kiyomori  had  not  their  escape  been  contrived  by  special  agencies. 
The  Confucian  doctrine,  which  had  passed  into  the  bushi's  code,  forbade  a  man 
to  live  under  the  same  sky  with  his  father's  slayer.  Deeds  like  the  killing  of 
Yoshitsune 's  son  were  the  natural  consequence  of  that  doctrine. 

Meanwhile,  Yoshitsune  had  been  passing  from  one  place  of  concealment  to 
another  in  the  three  contiguous  provinces  of  Izumi,  Yamato,  and  Kii.  He  escaped 
deadly  peril  in  the  Yoshino  region  through  the  devotion  of  Sato  Tadanobu, 
whose  brother,  Tsuginobu,  had  died  to  save  Yoshitsune 's  life  in  the  battle  of 
Yashima.  Attacked  by  the  monks  of  ZO-6-do  in  overwhelming  force,  Yoshitsune 
had  prepared  to  meet  death  when  Tadanobu  offered  to  personify  him  and  hold 
the  position  while  Yoshitsune  escaped.  With  much  difficulty  Yoshitsune  was 
induced  to  consent.  Tadanobu  not  only  succeeded  in  covering  the  retreat  of 
his  chiefs  but  also  managed  himself  to  escape  to  Ky5to  where,  being  discovered, 
he  died  by  his  own  hand.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1187,  Yoshitsune  and  his 
followers,  disguised  as  mendicant  friars,  made  their  way  up  the  west  coast,  and, 
after  hairbreadth  escapes,  found  asylum  in  the  domain  of  Fujiwara  Hidehira,  who 
had  protected  Yoshitsune  in  his  youth.  Hidehira  owned  and  administered  the 
whole  of  the  two  provinces  of  Mutsu  and  Dewa,  which  in  those  days  covered  some 
thirty  thousand  square  miles  and  could  easily  furnish  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men. 

The  attitude  of  this  great  fief  had  always  been  an  object  of  keen  solicitude  to 
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Yorrtomo.  At  one  time  there  were  rumours  that  Hidehira  intended  to  throw 
4n  his  lot  with  Yoshinaka;  at  another,  that  he  was  about  to  join  hands  with  the 
Taira.  Yoritomo  could  never  be  certain  that  if  the  Kwanto  were  denuded  of 
troops  for  some  westward  expedition,  an  overwhelming  attack  might  not  be 
delivered  against  Kamakura  from  the  north.  ThuSj  when  he  learned  that 
Yoshitsune  had  escaped  to  Mutsu,  all  his  apprehensions  were  roused.  By  that 
time  Hidehira  had  died,  in  his  ninety-first  year,  but  he  had  committed  to  his 
son,  Yasuhira,  the  duty  of  guarding  Yoshitsune.  Hence,  when,  in  the  spring 
of  1188,  Kamakura  became  aware  of  Yoshitsune 's  presence  in  Mutsu,  two  con- 
secutive messages  were  sent  thither,  one  from  Yoritomo,  the  other  from  the  Court, 
ordering  Yoshitsune 's  execution.  Yasuhira  paid  no  attention,  and  Go-Shiraka* 
wa  commissioned  Yoritomo  to  punish  the  northern  chief's  contumacy.  Yasu«- 
hira  now  became  alarmed.  He  sent  a  large  force  to  attack  Yoshitsune  at 
£oromo-gawa.  Benkei  and  the  little  band  of  comrades  who  had  followed 
.Yoshitsune 's  fortunes  continuously  during  eight  years,  died  to  a  man  fighting 
for  him,  and  Yoshitsune,  having  killed  his  wife  and  children,  conunitted  suicide. 
His  head  was  sent  to  Kamakura. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  Yoritomo.  He  wanted  something  more  than 
Yoshitsune 's  head;  he  wanted  the  great  northern  fief,  and  he  had  no  idea  of 
losing  his  opportunity.  Three  armies  soon  marched  northward.  They  are  said 
to  have  aggregated  284,000  of  all  arms.  One  moved  up  the  western  littoral; 
another  up  the  eastern,  and  the  third,  under  Yoritomo  himself,  marched  by  the 
inland  route.  The  men  of  Mutsu  fought  stoutly,  but  after  a  campaign  of  some 
two  months,  Yasuhira,  finding  himself  in  a  hopeless  position,  opened  negotiations 
ioT  surrender.  His  overtures  being  incontinently  rejected,  he  appreciated  the 
truth,  namely,  that  Yoritomo  was  bent  upon  exterminating  the  Fujiwara  of  the 
north  and  taking  possession  of  their  vast  estates.  Then  Yasuhira  fled  to  Ezo, 
where,  shortly  afterwards,  one  of  his  own  soldiers  assassinated  him  and  carried 
his  head  to  Yoritomo,  who,  instead  of  rewarding  the  man,  beheaded  him  for 
treachery.  Thus,  from  1189,  Yoritomo 's  sway  may  be  said  to  have  extended 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Japan.  In  the  storehouses  of  the  Fujiwara, 
who,  since  the  days  of  Kiyohira  had  ruled  for  a  hundred  years  in  the  north,  there 
were  f oimd  piles  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stuffs  with  which  Yoritomo  recom- 
pensed his  troops. 

YORITOMO'S  SYSTEM 

The  system  of  government  established  by  Yoritomo  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  kept  in  continuous  operation  thereafter  until  the  middle  ot 
the  nineteenth,  was  known  as  the  BakufUy  a  word  literally  signifying  ''camp 
office,"  and  intended  to  convey  the  fact  that  the  affairs  of  the  empire  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  military.  None  of  the  great  Japanese  captains  prior  to  Yoritomo 
recognized  that  if  their  authority  was  to  be  permanent,  it  must  be  exercised 
independently  of  the  Court  and  must  be  derived  from  some  source  outside  the 
Court.  The  Taira  chief,  in  the  zenith  of  his  career,  had  sufficient  strength  to  do 
as  Yoritomo  did,  and  at  one  moment,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Fukuhara,  he  appears  to  have  had  a  partial  inspiration.  But  he 
never  recognized  that  whatever  share  he  obtained  in  the  administration  of  State 
affairs  was  derived  solely  from  the  nature  of  the  office  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Court,  and  could  never  exceed  the  functions  of  that  office  or  survive  its  loss. 
The  Fujiwara  were  astuter  politicians.  By  their  plan  of  hereditary  offices  and 
by  their  device  of  supplying  maidens  of  their  own  blood  to  be  Imperial  consorts, 
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they  created  a  Bystem  having  some  eleioeDts  of  p^maQeiicy  and  some  measure 
of  independeace. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Yoritomo  to  appreciate  Uie  problem  in  all  its  bearings 
and  to  solve  it  radically.  The  selection  of  Kamakura  for  capital  was  the  first 
«tep  towards  solution.  Kamakura  certainly  has  topographical  advantages. 
It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  except  on  one  face,  which  is  washed  by  the  sea. 
But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  have  counted  bo  much  in  Yoritomo 's  eyes  as 
the  fact  that  his  father,  Yoshitomo,  had  chosen  Kamakura  as  a  place  of  residence 
when  he  exercised  military  sway  in  the  KwantO,  and  Yoritomo  wished  to  preserve 
the  tradition  of  Minamoto  power.  He  wished,  also,  to  select  a  site  bo  far  from 
Kyoto  that  the  debilitating  and  demoraUzing  influence  of  the  Imperial  metro- 
poUtan  society  might  be  powerless  to  reach  the  military  capital.  Kamakura  was 
then  only  a  fishing  hamlet,  but  at  the  Eenith  of  its  prosperity  it  had  grown  to  be 
a  city  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitants.  During  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  it  remained  the  centre  of  military  society  tuid  the  focus 


of  a  civilization  radically  different  from  that  of  Kyoto.  The  Taira  had  invited 
their  own  ruin  by  assimilating  the  ways  of  the  Fujiwara  and  of  the  courtiers;  the 
Minamoto  aimed  at  preserving  and  developing  at  Kamakura  tlie  special  charac- 
teristics of  the  buke. 

POLICY  TOWARDS  RELIGION 

Yoritomo  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  Taira  had  owed  their  downfall 
largely  to  divine  wrath,  in  that  they  had  warred  against  the  monasteries  and 
confiscated  muiors  belonging  to  shrines  and  temples.  He  himself  adopted  the 
policy  of  extending  the  utmost  consideration  to  religion,  whether  ShintS  or 
Buddhism,  and  to  its  devotees  and  their  possessions.    At  Kamakura,  though  it 
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has  well-nigh  reverted  to  its  original  rank  as  a  fishing  hamlet,  there  exist  to^y 
eloquent  evidences  of  the  Minamoto  chief's  reverent  mood;  among  them  being 
the  temple  of  Hachiman;  a  colossal  bronze  im^e  of  Buddha  whioh,  in  majesty  of 
conception  and  execution,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  idol  in  the  world  ;^  a  temple 
of  Kwannon,  and  several  other  religious  edifices,  though  the  tomb  of  Yoritomo 
himself  is  ^'a  modest  little  monument  covered  with  creepers." 


YORITOMO'S  MEMORIAL 

It  has  been  stated  above  that,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Taira  from  Fukuhara, 
in  1183,  Go-Shirakawa  sent  an  envoy  to  Kamakura  inviting  Yoritomo  ^s  presence 
in  Kyoto.  Restrained,  however,  by  a  sense  of  insecurity,^  the  Minamoto  chief 
declined  to  leave  Kamakura,  and  sent  in  his  stead  a  memorial  to  the  Throne. 
This  document  commenced  with  a  statement  that  the  ruin  of  the  Taira  had  been 
due  not  to  human  prowess  but  to  divine  anger  against  the  plunderers  of  sacred 
lands.  Therefore,  all  manors  thus  improperly  acquired  should  be  at  once  restored 
to  their  original  owners.  Passing  on  to  the  case  of  estates  taken  by  the  Taira 
from  princes,  Court  nobles,  officials,  and  private  individuals,  Yoritomo  urged 
that  only  by  f  uU  restitution  of  this  property  could  a  sense  of  security  be  imparted 
to  the  people.  "If  any  of  these  manors  be  now  granted  to  us,  the  indignation 
roused  by  the  Taira 's  doings  will  be  transferred  simultaneously  with  the  estates. 
To  change  men 's  misery  to  happiness  is  to  remove  their  resentment  and  repining. 
Finally,"  the  memorial  continued,  **if  there  be  any  Taira  partisans  who  desire 
to  submit,  they  should  be  liberally  treated  even  though  their  offences  deserve 
capital  punishment.  I  myself  was  formerly  an  offender,*  but  having  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  pardoned,  I  have  been  enabled  to  subdue  the  insurgents. 
Thus,  even  men  who  have  been  disloyal  on  the  present  occasion  may  serve  a 
loyal  purpose  at  some  future  time." 

On  receipt  of  this  memorial,  Go-Shirakawa  ordered  that  the  manors  held  by 
the  Taira  in  the  Tokai-do  and  T5san-d5  should  all  be  restored  to  their  original 
owners,  the  duty  of  adjudicating  in  each  case  being  delegated  to  Yoritomo. 
How  much  of  this  admirably  conceived  document  was  inspired  by  political  acu- 
men we  may  not  venture  to  judge,  but  it  is  proper  to  note  that  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  memorial  found  expression  in  the  practice  of  Yoritomo  himself. 
He  always  extended  clemency  to  a  defeated  enemy  if  he  deemed  the  latter 's 
submission  to  be  sincere,  and  throughout  his  whole  career  he  showed  a  strong 
respect  for  justice.  The  men  of  his  time  ultimately  gave  him  credit  for  sincerity, 
and  his  memorial  won  universal  approval  and  popularity. 


POLITY  OF  THE  KAMAKURA  BAKUFU 

Under  the  Daika  (a.b.  645)  system,  various  administrative  organs  were 
created  in  accordance  with  Tang  models,  and  a  polity  at  once  imposing  and 
elaborate  came  into  existence.  But  when  the  capital  was  overtaken  by  an  era 
of  literary  effeminacy  and  luxurious  abandonment,  the  Imperial  exchequer  fell 
into  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  administrative  posts  began  to  be  treated  as 

['  This  image  was  not  actually  erected  by  Yoritomo,  but  the  project  is  attributed  to  him.] 
p  Kamakura  was  always  exposed  to  pressure  from  the  north.    It  had  long  been  proverbial 

that  wbik  the  eight  provinces  of  the  Kwanta  could  defy  the  whole  empire,  0-U  (OshQ  and 

UshQ-Mutsa  €Uid  Dewa)  could  defy  the  eight  provinces.] 

p  In  allusion  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  Emperor  *8  presence  in  the  camp  of  the  Taira 

durmg  the  imetUef  the  Minamoto  occupied  the  position  of  rebels.] 
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State  assets  and  bought  and  sold  like  commercial  chattels,  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  connected  with  them  becoming  illusory,  and  the  constant  tendeoicy 
being  in  the  direction  of  multiphcation  of  offices  with  a  corresponding  increase 
of  red  tape.  Yoritomo  and  his  coimcillors  appreciated  the  evils  of  such  a  system 
and  were  careful  not  to  imitate  it  at  Kamakura.  They  took  brevity  and  sim- 
pli  city  for  guiding  principles,  and  constructed  a  polity  in  marked  contrast  with 
that  of  Kyoto. 

At  the  head  of  the  whole  stood  the  sJiogurif  or  oommander-4n-chief  of  the  entire 
body  of  biLshif  and  then  followed  three  sections.  They  were,  first,  the  Bamurai* 
dokoroy  which  term,  according  to  its  literal  rendering,  signified  ** samurai  place,** 
and  may  be  appropriately  designated  '^  Central  Staff  Office.'*  Established  in 
1180,  its  functions  were  to  promote  or  degrade  military  men;  to  form  a  council  of 
war;  to  direct  poUce  duties  so  far  as  they  concerned  bushi;  to  punish  crime,  and 
to  select  men  for  guards  and  escorts.  The  president  (betto)  Obviously  occupied 
a  post  of  prime  importance,  as  he  practically  controlled  all  the  retainers  (kenin) 
of  the  Minamoto  clan  and  its  allied  houses.  Its  first  occupant  was  Wada  Yoshi- 
mori,  representative  of  a  famous  family  in  the  Kwant5,  who  had  greatly  di^- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  Gen^Hei  War.  He  held  the  post  until  the  year  1213, 
when,  taking  up  arms  against  H5jo  Yoshitoki,  he  was  defeated  and  killed. 
Thereafter,  it  being  deemed  inadvisable  that  the  functions  of  such  an  important 
office  should  be  delegated  independently,  they  were  made  supplementary  to 
those  of  the  military  regent  {skikken),  to  be  presently  spoken  of. 


MAN-DOKORO 

The  second  of  the  three  great  sections  of  the  Bakufu  polity  was  the  Mart' 
dokoro  (literally,  "place  of  administration"),  which,  at  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment in  1184,  was  designated  Kumon-jo,  the  change  of  name  to  Man-dokqro 
being  made  after  Yoritomo 's  first  visit  to  Kyoto  (1190),  when  he  was  nominated 
gorirdainagon  as  well  as  general  of  the  Right  division  of  the  guards  (u-kon-e 
taisho).  In  fact,  the  office  Man-dokoro  had  long  existed  in  the  establishment  of 
the  civil  regent  (kwampaku)  at  the  Imperial  capital,  and  a  concession  to  KyCtO 
usages  in  the  matter  of  nomenclature  appealed  to  Yoritomo 's  taste  for  simplicity. 
The  Man-dokoro  had  to  discharge  the  duties  and  general  business  of  the  Bakufu: 
Its  president  was  called  betto;  its  vice-president,  ret;  there  were  secretaries,  a 
manager  ishitsuji)^  whose  functions  were  mainly  financial,  and  certain  minor 
officials.  Oye  no  Hiromoto  was  the  first  president,  and  the  office  of  ehiUuji 
became  hereditary  in  the  Nikaido  family. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  betto  of  the  Man^okoro  corresponded  to  the  rfegent 
in  the  Kyoto  polity,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  former  officiated  in  mili- 
tary government,  the  latter  in  civil.  The  betto  of  the  Man-dokoro  was,  in  fact, 
designated  by  the  alternative  name  of  shikken  Giterally,  "holder  of  authority") 
Thus  there  were  two  regents,  one  in  Ky5to,  one  in  Kamakura.  In  succession  to 
Oye  no  Hiromoto,  the  miUtary  regency  fell  to  Hojd  Tokimasa,  and  subsequently 
to  his  son  Yoshitoki,  who,  as  shown  above,  held  the  post  of  bettd  of  the  Samvrai- 
dokoro.  In  short,  both  offices  became  hereditary  in  the  H5j  5  family,  who  thus 
acquired  virtually  all  the  power  of  the  Bakufu,  The  shikken)  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  Samurai^okoro  and  the  Manrdokoro  simultaneously,  came  to  wield 
such  authority  that  even  the  appointment  of  the  shogun  depended  upon  his  will, 
and  though  a  subject  of  the  Emperor,  he  administered  functions  far  exceeding 
those  of  the  Imperial  Court.    In  the  year  1225,  a  reorganization  of  the  Aftm- 
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dokoro  was  effected.  An  administrative  council  was  added  (HydfiehU),  the 
councillors,  jGtfteen  or  sixteen  in  number,  beii^  composed,  in  about  equal  parts, 
of  men  of  science  and  members  of  the  great  clans.  The  regent  (stdkken)  presided 
^-officio. 

monjV-dokoro 

The  third  of  the  Bakufu  offices  was  the  Monjvrdokoro,  or  *'  place  for  recording 
judicial  inquiries;''  in  other  words,  a  high  court  of  justice  and  State  legislature. 
Suits  at  law  w^re  heard  there  and  were  either  decided  finally  or  transferred  to 
other  offices  for  approval.  This  office  was  established  in  1184.  Its  president 
was  called  skitsuji  (manager),  indicating  tiiat  he  ranked  equally  with  the 
Manrdokoro  official  having  the  same  appellation.  The  first  occupant  of  the  post 
was  Miyoshi  Yasunobu.  He  not  only  presided  over  the  MonjU^koro  in  a 
judici^  capacity  but  also  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Mavrdokoro  council 
{Hydjoshu)  eaH>fficio. 

This  Miyoshi  Yasunobu,^  as  well  as  the  representative  of  the  Nikaid5  who 
occupied  the  post  of  shitsuji  in  the  Man-dokoro;  the  Dye  family,  who  furnished  the 
president  of  the  latter,  and  the  Nakahara,  who  served  as  the  secretaries,  were 
all  men  of  erudition  whom  Yoritomo  invited  from  Kyoto  to  fill  posts  in  his  ad* 
ministrative  system  at  Kamakura.  In  these  unquiet  and  aristocratically  exclu- 
sive times,  official  promotion  in  the  Imperial  capital  had  largely  ceased  to  be 
within  reach  of  scholastic  attainments,  and  Yoritomo  saw  an  opportunity  to 
attract  to  Kamakura  men  of  learning  and  of  competence.  He  offered  to  them 
careers  which  were  not  open  in  Kyoto,  and  their  ready  response  to  his  invitations 
was  a  principal  cause  of  the  success  and  efficacy  that  attended  the  operation  of 
the  Bakufu  system  in  the  early  days. 

HIGH  CONSTABLES  AND  LAND-STEWARDS 

The  most  far-reaching  change  effected  by  Yoritomo  was  prompted  by  Oye  no 
Hiromoto,  at  the  close  of  1185,  when,  Yoshitsune  and  Yukiiye  having  gone  west- 
ward from  Kyoto,  the  Kamakura  chief  entertained  an  apprehension  that  they 
might  succeed  in  raising  a  revolt  in  the  Sanyo^f  in  Shikoku,  and  in  KytishQ. 
He  sought  advice  from  the  high  officials  of  the  Bakufu  as  to  the  best  preventive 
measures,  and  Oye  no  Hiromoto  presented  a  memorial  urging  that  the  Emperor 's 
sanction  be  obtained  for  appointing  in  each  province  a  high  constable  {ahugo) 
and  a  land-steward  (jitd),  these  officials  being  nominated  from  Kamakura,  whfle 
Yoritomo  himself  became  chief  land-steward  (so-jito)  and  subsequently  lord 
high  constable  (sd-tauikaahi)  for  the  sixty-six  provinces.  The  object  of  these 
appointments  was  to  insure  that  the  control  of  local  affairs  should  be  ever3rwhere 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bakxrfu,  whose  nominees  would  thus  be  in  a  position  to  check 
all  hostile  movements  or  preparations. 

Yoritomo  recognized  the  important  bearings  of  this  project.  He  at  once 
sent  Hojo  Tokimasa  to  guard  Ky5to  and  to  submit  to  the  Court  a  statement  that 
it  would  be  far  more  effective  and  economical  to  prevent  acts  of  insiurection  than 
to  deal  with  them  after  their  full  development,  and  that,  to  the  former  end, 
trustworthy  local  officials  should  be  appointed,  the  necessary  funds  being  ob* 

n  Miyoshi  Yaeunobu  held  the  office  of  chugS  no  sakan  in  Ky5to.  He  was  personally  known 
to  Yoritomo,  and  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  services  of  the  astute  Oye  no  Hiromoto, 
whose  youngef  brother,  Chikayoshi,  was  governor  of  Aki  at  the  time  of  receiving  Yoritomo 's 
invitation.  His  descendants  received  the  uji  of  Nagai  and  MSri;  those  of  Yasunobu,  the  uji 
of  Ota  and  Machine,  and  those  of  Chikayoshi,  the  uji  of  Settsu  and  Otomo.] 
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tained  by  levyiug  from  the  twenty-she  provinces  of  the  Go-Kinai,  Scuun,  Sahyd^ 
N&nkaiy  and  Saikai  a  tax  of  five  aho  of  rice  per  Um  (two  bushels  per  acre).  Go* 
Shirakawa  seems  to  have  perceived  the  radical  character  of  the  proposed  measure. 
He  evinced  much  reluctance  to  sanction  it.  But  Yoritomo  was  too  strong  to  be 
defied.  The  Court  agreed,  and  from  that  moment  military  feudalism  may  be 
said  to  have  been  established  in  Japan. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  land  system  fixed  by  the  Daihd^ryo  had  fallen  into 
confusion.  Private  manors  existed  everywhere,  yielding  incomes  to  all  classes 
from  princes  to  soldiers.  In  the  days  of  the  Fujiwara  and  the  Taira  more  than 
one-half  of  the  arable  land  throughout  the  empire  was  absorbed  into  such  estates, 
which  paid  no  taxes  to  anyone  except  their  direct  owners.  The  provincial 
governor  appointed  by  the  Court  gradually  ceased  to  exercise  control  over  the 
shoen  in  his  district,  unless  he  happened  to  be  a  miUtary  man  with  a  sufficient 
force  of  armed  retainers  (kenin)  to  assert  his  authority.  Hence  it  became 
customary  for  provincial  governors  not  to  proceed  in  person  to  the  place  of  their 
function.  They  appointed  deputies  (mokvdai),  and  these  linoited  their  duties 
to  the  collection  of  taxes  from  manors.  Lands  constituting  the  domains  of 
great  families  were  under  the  complete  control  of  their  holders,  and  there  being 
no  one  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  general  peace  and  order,  bandits  and 
other  lawbreakers  abounded. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  remedied  by  the  appointment  of  high  constables  and 
land-stewards.  The  high  constable  had  to  arrest  insurgents,  assassins,  and 
robbers  wherever  he  found  them,  and  to  muster  the  soldiers  for  service  in  the 
Kyoto  guards.  The  land-steward  was  to  collect  taxes  from  all  private  manors. 
Soon,  however,  these  functions  were  extended,  so  that  the  high  constables  exer* 
cised  judicial  and  administrative  powers,  and  the  land-stewards  not  only  col- 
lected taxes,  and,  after  deducting  their  own  salaries,  handed  the  remainder 
to  those  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  also  were  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order  within  the  manors  entrusted  to  their  charge.  High  constables 
and  land-stewards  alike  were  responsible  to  Kamakura  alone;  they  were  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Court.  Thus,  the  sway  of  the  Minamoto  extend- 
ed throughout  the  whole  country.  It  may  be  stated  at  once  here  that  the  land- 
steward  system  did  not  work  altogether  satisfactorily.  The  acts  of  these  officials 
created  friction  in  several  quarters,  and  they  were  soon  withdrawn  from  all  man-- 
ors  other  than  those  owned  or  administered  by  Taira.  The  high  constables 
remained,  however,  and  were  in  full  control  of  local  military  affairs,  the  Kamar 
kura  chief  controlling  the  whole  in  his  capacity  of  lord  high  constable. 

EXEMPTION  OP  SHRINES  AND  TEMPLES  FROM  THE  SHUGO  SYSTEM 

In  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  special  benevolence  towards  religious  institu^- 
tions,  Yoritomo  exempted  the  manors  of  temples  and  shrines  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  high  constables.  Thus  military  men  were  not  permitted  to  make  an  arrest) 
within  the  enclosure  of  a  fane,  or  to  trespass  in  any  way  on  its  domains,  these 
being  tax-free. 


REFORM  OF  THE  COURT 


r 


SToritomo  did  not  confine  himself  to  re-casting  the  system  of  provincial; 
administration.  He  extended  his  reforms  to  the  Court,  also.  Thrice  within  the^ 
short  space  of  five  years  he  had  been  proscribed  as  a  rebel  by  Imperial  decree  —. 
once  at  the  instance  of  the  Taira;  once  at  the  instance  of  Yoshinaka,  and  once  at. 
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the  instance  of  Yoshitsune.  In  short,  the  Court,  being  entirely  without  military 
power  of  its  own,  was  constrained  to  bow  to  any  display  of  force  from  without. 
As  a  means  of  correcting  this  state  of  affairs,  H5j5  Tokimasa  was  despatched  to 
the  Imperial  capital  at  the  close  of  1185>  to  officiate  there  as  high  constable  and 
representative  of  the  Bakufu,  A  strong  force  of  troops  was  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  efficient  means  of  speedy  communications  between  the  east  and  the  west 
were  organized.  Moreover,  a  new  office,  that  of  scrutator  (nairan),  was  institut- 
ed, and  to  him  were  transferred  some  of  the  powers  hitherto  wielded  by  the 
regent  (kwampaku).  Fujiwara  Kanezane  was  the  first  occupant  of  this  post. 
Further,  a  body  of  twelve  councillors  (giso),  headed  by  Kanezane,  were  oi^anized 
in  the  cloistered  Emperor's  Court  (Inchu),  and  to  this  council  was  entrusted  the 
duty  of  discussing  and  deciding  all  State  affairs.  These  important  steps  were 
taken  early  in  1186. 

Simultaneously,  a  number  of  Court  officials,  including  all  that  had  been 
connected  with  Yoshitsune  and  Yukiie,  lost  their  posts,  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
Kanezane,  becoming  regent  (kwampaku)  in  place  of  Fujiwara  Motomichi, 
co-operated  with  Oye  no  Hiromoto  in  effecting  many  important  changes,  the 
latter  operating  at  Kamakura,  the  former  at  Kyoto.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
Kanezane 's  descendants  received  the  name  of  Kuj5,  those  of  Motomichi  being 
called  Konoe,  and  the  custom  of  appointing  the  kwampaku  alternately  from 
these  two  families  came  into  vogue  from  that  time.  All  the  above  reforms  having 
been  effected  during  the  year  1186,  the  Bakufu  recalled  Hojo  Tokimasa  and 
appointed  Nakahara  Chikayoshi  to  succeed  him.  But,  as  the  latter  was  not  a 
scion  of  a  military  family,  the  Court  desired  to  have  a  H6j5  appointed,  and 
Yoritomo  acceded  by  sending  Hojo  Tokisada. 

PALACES  AND  FANES 

Yoritomo  maintained  from  first  to  last  a  reverential  attitude  towards  the 
Throne  and  towards  religion.  It  has  already  been  shown  how  generously  he 
legislated  in  the  matter  of  estates  belonging  to  temples  and  shrines,  and  we  may 
add  that  his  munificence  in  that  respect  was  stimulated  by  a  terrible  earthquake 
which  visited  Kyoto  in  the  autumn  of  1185.  While  the  city  trembled  under 
repeated  shocks,  the  citizens  told  each  other  that  this  was  the  work  of  vengeful 
spirits  of  the  Taira  who,  having  fallen  in  the  great  sea-fight,  were  still  without 
full  rites  of  sepulture.  The  Kamakura  chief  seems  to  have  accepted  that  view, 
for  he  not  only  gave  substantial  encouragement  to  the  burning  of  incense  and 
intoning  of  memorial  Sutras,  but  he  also  desisted  largely  from  his  pursuit  of  the 
Taira  survivors.  Two  years  later  (1187),  he  sent  Oye  no  Hiromoto  to  the 
Imperial  capital  with  authority  and  ample  competence  to  repair  the  palaces 
there.  The  city  was  then  infested  with  bandits,  a  not  imnatural  product  of  the 
warlike  era.  Chiba  Tsunetane,  specially  despatched  from  Kamakura,  dealt 
drastically  with  this  nuisance,  and  good  order  was  finally  restored. 

YORITOMO  VISTS  KYOTO 

During  the  early  years  of  his  signal  triumphs  Yoritomo  was  invited  to 
Kyoto  on  several  occasions.  Various  considerations  deterred  him.  He  wished, 
in  the  first  place,  to  dispel  the  popular  illusion  that  the  Imperial  capital  was  the 
centre  of  all  dignity  and  power.  People  must  be  taught  to  recognize  that, 
although  Ky5to  might  be  the  ultimate  source  of  authority,  Kamakura  was  its 
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fdace  of  practical  exercise.  He  wished,  in  the  second  place,  not  to  absent  him* 
self  from  Kamakura  mitil  he  could  be  absolutely  assured  that  his  absence  would 
not  afford  an  opportunity  to  his  enemies;  which  sense  of  security  was 
not  fully  reached  until  the  death  of  Yoshitsune  and  Fujiwara  no  Yasuhira,  and. 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  great  northern  fief  of  Oshu  in  the  year  1189. 
Finally,  he  wished  to  appear  in  Kyoto,  not  merely  as  the  representative  of  mili* 
tary  power,  but  also  as  a  benefactor  who  had  rebuilt  tiie  fanes  and  restored  the 
palaces. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  in  the  year  1190,  he  set  out  from  Kamakura  and 
reached  Ky5to  on  December  5th.  His  armies  had  shown  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  campaign,  the  distance  would  be  traversed  in  little  more  than  half  of  that 
time.  But  Yoritomo  's  journey  was  a  kmd  of  Imperial  progress.  Attended  by 
a  retinue  designed  to  surprise  even  the  citizens  of  the  Imperial  metropolis,  he 
travelled  at  a  leisurely  pace  and  made  a  pause  of  some  duration  in  Owari  to 
worship  at  his  father's  tomb.  The  Court  received  him  with  all  consideration. 
He  had  already  been  honoured  with  the  first  grade  of  the  second  rank,  so  that  he 
enjoyed  the  right  of  access  to  the  Presence,  and  the  cloistered  Emperor  held  with 
him  long  conversations,  sometimes  lasting  a  whole  day.  But  Yoritomo  did  not 
achieve  his  purpose.  It  is  true  that  he  received  the  appointments  of  gan* 
dcdnagon  and  g^ieral  of  the  Bight  division  of  the  guards.  These  posts,  however, 
were  more  objectionable  on  account  of  their  limitations  than  acceptable  as  marks 
of  honour.  Their  bestowal  was  a  mere  formaUty,  and  Yoritomo  resigned  them 
in  a  few  days,  preferring  to  be  nominated  so^suihoskL 

What  he  really  desired,  however,  was  the  office  of  sei-i  tai-^hogun  (barbarian- 
subduing  great  general).  This  high  title  had  been  conferred  more  than  once 
previously,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  some  finite  and  clearly  indicated  purpose, 
on  the  attainment  of  which  the  office  had  to  be  siurendered.  The  Kamakura 
chief 's  plan  was  to  remove  these  limitations,  and  to  make  the  appointment  not 
only  for  life  but  also  general  in  the  scope  of  its  functions  and  hereditary  in  his 
own  family,  reserving  to  the  sovereign  the  formal  right  of  investiture  alone. 
Go-Shirakawa,  however,  appreciated  the  far-reaching  effects  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment and  refused  to  sanction  it.  Thus,  Yoritomo  had  to  content  himself  with 
the  post  of  lord  high  constable  of  the  empire  (ao-tsuihosht) ,  an  office  of  immense 
importance^  but  differing  radically  from  that  of  s&i-d  tai*shdgun  in  that,  whereas 
the  latter  had  competence  to  adopt  every  measure  he  pleased  without  refa*ence 
to  any  superior  authority,  the  former  was  required  to  consult  the  Imperial  Court 
b^ore  taking  any  step  of  a  serious  nature.  The  Minamoto  chief  returned  quiet- 
ly to  Kamakura,  but  he  left  many  powerf iil  friends  to  promote  his  interests  in 
Kyoto,  and  when  Go-Shirakawa  died,  in  1192^  his  grandson  and  successor, 
Go-Toba,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  had  not  occupied  the  throne  more  than  three  months 
before  the  commission  of  aei-i  taishogrm  was  conveyed  to  Yoritomo  by  special 
envoys.  Thereafter  it  became  the  unwritten  law  of  the  empire  that  the  holder 
of  this  high  post  must  be  either  the  head  of  the  principal  Minamoto  family  or  an 
Imperial  prince. 

Never  before  had  there  been  such  encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  centuries  antecedent  to  iikeDaika  (a.d.  645) 
reforms,  the  sovereign's  con:tact  with  his  subjects  had  been  solely  through  the 
medium  of  the  o-omt  or  the  o-muraji.  By  these,  the  Imperial  commands  were, 
transmitted  and  enforced,  with  such  modifications  as  circumstances  might 
suggest,  nor  did  the  prerogative  of  nominating  the  o-omi  or  the  o-miuraji  belong 
practically  to  the  Throne.  The  Daika  reforms,  copying  the  Tang  polity-  called 
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into  existence  a  cabinet  and  a  body  of  officials  appointable  or  removable  by  the 
sovereign  at  will,  each  entrusted  with  definite  functions.  But  almost  before 
that  centralized  system  had  time  to  take  root,  the  Fujiwara  grafted  on  it  a  modi- 
fication which,  in  effect,  substituted  their  own  family  for  the  d^mn  and  the 
o^muraji  of  previous  time&  And  now,  finally,  came  the  Minamoto  with  their 
separate  capital  and  their  aet-^  taishogun,  who  exercised  the  imtitary  and 
administrative  powers  of  the  empire  with  practically  no  reference  to  the  Emperor. 
Yoritomo  himself  was  always  willing  and  even  careful  to  envelop  his  own 
personality  in  a  shadow  of  profound  reverence  towards  the  occupant  of  the  throne, 
but  he  was  equally  careful  to  preserve  for  Kamakura  the  substance  of  power. 

DEATH  OF  YORITOMO 

Yoritomo  lived  only  seven  years  after  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  his 
ambition.  He  received  the  commission  of  8ei-4  tai-shagun  in  the  spring  of  1192, 
and,  early  in  1199,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three.  He  bad  proceeded  to  the  pageant  of  opening  a  new  bridge  over  the 
Sagami  River,  and  it  was  popularly  rumoured  that  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse 
in  a  swoon  caused  by  the  apparition  of  Yoshitsune  and  Yukiiye  on  the  Yamato 
plain  and  that  of  the  Emperor  Antoku  at  Inamura  promontory.  Just  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  raised  the  Minamoto  standard  in  Sagami.  His 
career  was  short  but  meteoric,  and  he  ranks  among  the  three  greatest  statesmen 
Japan  has  ever  produced,  his  compeers  being  Hideyoshi  and  leyasu, 

YORITOMO'8  CHARACTER 

Japanese  historians  have  written  mnch  about  this  illustrious  man.  Their 
views  may  be  condensed  into  the  following:  Yoritomo  was  short  in  stature  with 
a  disproportionately  large  head.  He  had  a  ringing  voice,  gentle  manners,  an 
intrepid  and  magnanimous  heart,  profound  insight,  and  extraordinary  caution. 
The  power  of  imposing  his  will  upon  others  was  one  of  his  notable  characteristics, 
as  was  also  munificence  to  those  that  served  him.  Retainers  of  the  Taira  or  of  the 
Minamoto  —  he  made  no  distinction.  All  that  swore  fealty  to  him  were  frankly 
regarded  as  go^kenin  of  the  Bakufu.  Estates  were  given  to  them,  whether  re- 
stored or  newly  bestowed,  and  they  were  treated  much  as  were  the  hatamoto  of  the 
Yedo  shOgunate  m  later  times.  He  spared  no  pains  to  preserve  Kamakura 
against  the  taint  of  Ky5to's  demoralizing  influences.  The  bushi  of  the  Kwant6 
were  made  the  centre  of  society;  were  encouraged  to  observe  the  canons  of  their 
caste — ^fnigality,  loyalty,  truth,  valour,  and  generosity — canons  daily  becoming 
crystallized  into  inflexible  laws.  When  Toshikane,  lord  of  Chikugo,  appeared  at 
the  Kamakura  Court  in  a  magnificent  costume,  Yoritomo  evinced  his  displeasure 
by  slashing  the  sleeves  of  the  nobleman 's  surcoat.  Skill  in  archery  or  equestrian- 
ism was  so  much  valued  that  it  brought  quick  preferment  wid  even  secured 
pardon  for  a  criminal. 

On  the  other  hand,  neglect  of  these  arts,  or  conduct  tmbecoming  a  samurai, 
was  mercilessly  punished.  When  Hayama  Muneyori  retired  to  his  province 
Without  accompanying  the  army  sent  to  attack  0-U,  he  Was  severely  censured 
and  deprived  of  his  estates.  Cognate  instances  might  be  multiplied.  In  the 
yf>ar  1193,  the  first  case  of  the  vendetta  occurred  in  Japan.  Yoritomo  organized 
a  grand  hunting  party  on  the  mooi^  at  the  southern  base  of  Fuji-yama.  Among 
those  that  accompanied  him  was  Kud5  Sukietsune,  who  had  done  to  death  Soga 
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no  Sukeyasu.  The  l&tter's  sans,  Sukenari  (commonly  called  Jtlr5)  and  Toki^ 
mune  (Goro),  having  sworn  to  avenge  their  father »  broke  into  Yoritomo  's  camp 
and  took  the  head  of  their  enemy.  The  elder  was  killed  in  the  enterprise;  tiie 
younger y  captured  and  beheaded.  Yoritomo  would  fain  have  saved  Gord's 
life,  though  the  youth  declared  his  resolve  not  to  survive  his  brother.  But  the 
Kamakura  chief  was  constrained  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  Suketsune's  soni 
He,  however,  mariced  his  appreciation  of  Juro  and  Goro  's  filial  piety  by  carefully 
observing  their  last  testament,  and  by  exonerating  the  Soga  estate  from  the  duty 
of  paying  taxes  in  order  that  funds  might  be  available  for  rdigious  rites  on 
account  of  the  spirits  of  the  brothers. 

This  encouragement  of  fidelity  may  well  have  been  dictated  by  selfish  policy 
rather  than  by  moral  conviction.  Yet  that  Yoritomo  took  every  conspicuous 
opportunity  of  asserting  the  principle  must  be  recorded.  Thus,  he  publicly 
declared  Yasuhira  a  traitor  for  having  done  to  death  his  guest,  Yoshitsune, 
though  in  so  doing  Yasuhira  obeyed  the  orders  of  Yoritomo  himself;  he  executed 
the  disloyal  retainer  who  took  Yasuhira 's  head,  though  the  latter  was  then  a 
fugitive  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Kamakura  armies,  and  he  pardoned  Yuri 
Hachiro,  one  of  Yasuhira 's  officers,  because  he  defended  Yasuhira 's  reputation 
in  defiance  of  Yoritomo 's  anger. 

Gratitude  Yoritomo  never  failed  to  practise  within  the  limit  of  policy. 
Rumour  said  that  he  had  fallen  in  his  first  battle  at  Ishibashi-yama.  Thereupon, 
Miura  Yoshiaki,  a  man  of  eighty-nine,  sent  Out  all  his  sons  to  search  for  Yorito- 
mo 's  body,  and  closing  his  castle  in  the  face  of  the  Taira  forces,  fell  fighting.  Yo- 
ritomo repaid  this  loyal  service  by  appointing  Yoshiaki 's  son,  Wada  Yoshimori, 
to  be  hetlb  of  the  Samurai-dokorOj  one  of  the  very  highest  posts  in  the  gift  of  the 
Kamakura  Government.  Again,  it  will  be  remembered  that  when,  as  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  Yoritomo  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  Kiyomori,  the  lad 's  life  was 
saved  through  the  intercession  of  Kiyomori 's  step-mother,  Ike,  who  had  been 
prompted  by  Taira  no  Munekiyo.  After  the  fall  of  the  Taira,  Yoritomo  prayed 
the  Court  to  release  Ike's  son,  Yorimori,  and  to  restore  his  rank  and  estates, 
while  in  Munekiyo 's  case  he  made  similar  offers  but  they  were  rejected. 

Towards  his  own  kith  and  kin,  however,  he  showed  himself  implacable.  In 
Yoshitsune 's  case  it  has  been  indicated  that  there  was  much  to  awaken  Yorito- 
mo's  suspicions.  But  his  brother  Noriyori  had  no  qualities  at  all  Ukely  to  be 
dangerously  exercised.  A  commonplace,  simple-hearted  man,  he  was  living 
quietly  on  his  estate  in  Izu  when  false  news  came  that  Yoritomo  had  perished 
under  the  sword  of  the  Soga  brothers.  Yoritomo 's  wife  being  prostrated  by  the 
intelligence,  Noriyori  bade  her  be  reassured  since  he,  Noriyori,  survived.  When 
this  came  to  Yoritomo 's  ears,  doubtless  in  a  very  exaggerated  form,  he  sent  a 
band  of  assassins  who  killed  Noriyori.  Assassination  was  a  device  from  which 
the  Kamakura  chief  did  not  shrink  at  all.  It  has  been  shown  how  he  sent 
Tosab5  ShOshun  to  make  away  with  Yoshitsune  in  Kyoto,  and  we  now  see  him 
employing  a  similar  instrument  against  Noriyori,  as  he  did  also  against  his  half- 
brother,  Zensei.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  his  deliberate  policy  to  remove 
every  potential  obstacle  to  the  accession  of  his  own  sons.  Many  historians 
agree  in  ascribing  these  cruelties  to  jealousy.  But  though  Yoritomo  might 
have  been  jealous  of  Yoshitsune,  he  could  not  possibly  have  experienced  any 
access  of  such  a  sentiment  with  regard  to  Noriyori  or  Zensei. 

Towards  religion,  it  would  seem  that  his  attitude  was  sincere.  Not  in  Kyoto 
and  Kamakura  alone  did  he  adopt  drastic  measures  for  the  restoration  or  erection 
of  temples  and  shrines,  but  also  throughout  the  provinces  he  exerted  his  all- 
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powerful  influence  in  the  same  cause.  He  himself  contributed  large  sums  for  the 
purpose,  and  at  his  instance  the  Courts  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Bakufu  granted 
special  rights  and  privileges  to  bonzes  who  went  about  the  country  collecting 
subscriptions.  Thus  encouraged,  the  priests  worked  with  conspicuous  zeal, 
and  by  men  like  Mongaku,  Jugen,  Eisai,  and  their  comrades  not  only  were  many 
imposing  fanes  erected  and  many  images  cast,  but  also  roads  were  opened, 
harbours  constructed,  and  bridges  built.  Yoritomo  knew  what  an  important 
part  religion  had  contributed  in  past  ages  to  the  country's  national  development, 
and  he  did  not  neglect  to  utilize  its  services  in  the  interests,  first,  of  the  nation's 
prosperity  and,  secondly,  of  the  Bakufu' s  popularity.  Incidentally  all  this 
building  of  fanes  and  restoration  of  palaces  promoted  in  no  small  degree  the 
development  of  art,  pure  and  applied.  Experts  in  every  line  made  their  appear* 
ance,  and  many  masterpieces  of  architecture  and  sculpture  enriched  the  era. 
These  reflected  the  change  which  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  undergoing  in  its 
passage  from  the  delicacy  and  weakness  of  the  Fujiwara  type  to  the  strength, 
directness,  and  dignity  of  the  bi^hi's  code. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
THE  KAMAKURA  BAKUPU 

ABDICATION  OF  GO-TOBA 

In  the  year  1198i  the  Emperor  Go-Toba  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his 
son,  who  reigned  during  twelve  years  (1199-1210)  uuder  the  name  of  Tsucbi- 
mikado,  eighty-third  Bovereign.  Of  Go-Toba  much  wiU  be  said  by  and  by. 
It  will  suffice  to  note  here,  however,  that  his  abdication  was  altogether  voluntary. 
Ascendii^  the  throne  in  1184,  at  the  age  of  four,  he  had  passed  the  next  eight 
years  as  a  mere  puppet  manipulated  by  his  grandfather,  Go-Shirakawa,  the 
cloistered  Emperor,  and  on  the  latter 's  death  in  1192,  Go-Toba  fell  into  many  of 
the  faults  of  youth.  But  at  eighteen  he  became  ambitious  of  governing  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  and  as  he  judged  that  this  could  be  accomplished  better  from 
the  iTicku  (retired  palace)  than  from  the  throne,  he  abdicated  without  consulting 
the  Kamakura  Bakufu.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Yoritomo  would  have 
made  his  influence  felt  on  this  occasion  had  any  irregularity  furnished  a  pretext. 
But  the  advisers  of  the  Kyoto  Court  were  careful  that  everything  should  be  in 
order,  and  the  Kamakura  chief  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from  his  habitually 
reverent  attitude  towards  the  Throne. 

YORIIYE.  THE  LADY  MA8A,  AND  HSjO  TOKIMA3A 

On  the  demise  of  Yoritomo  (1199),  his  eldest  son,  Yoruye,  succeeded  to  the 
compound  office  of  lord  high  constable  and  chief  land-steward  (sd-skugo-jito), 
hie  investiture  b»  shogun  being  deferred  until  Kyoto 's  sanction  could  be  obtained. 
Yoriiye  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  he  had  for  chief  adviser  Hatakeyama 
Shigetsda,  appointed  to  the  post  by  Yoritomo 's  will.  He  inherited  nothing  of 
his  father's  sagacity.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  not  possess  even  average  ability, 
and  his  thoughts  were  occupied  almost  uniquely  with  physical  pleasures.  His 
mother,  Masa,  astute,  crafty,  resourceful,  and  heroic,  well  understood  the  de- 
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ficiency  of  his  moral  endowments,  but  as  her  second  son,  Sanetomo,  was  only 
seven  years  old,  Yoriiye's  accession  presented  itself  in  the  light  of  a  necessity. 
She  therefore  determined  to  give  him  every  possible  aid.  Even  during  her 
husband's  Ufe  she  had  wielded  immense  influence,  and  this  was  now  greatly 
augmented  by  the  situation.  She  shaved  her  head  —  after  the  manner  of  the 
cloistered  Emperors  —  and  taking  the  name  of  Ni-i-no-ama,  virtually  assumed 
charge  of  the  Bakufu  administration  in  association  with  her  father,  HOjO  Toki- 
masa. 

Exactly  what  part  this  remarkable  man  acted  in  the  episodes  of  Yoritomo's 
career,  can  never  be  known.  He  exerted  his  influence  so  secretly  that  contempo- 
rary historians  took  little  note  of  him;  and  while,  in  view  of  his  final  record,  some 
see  in  him  the  spirit  that  prompted  Yoritomo's  merciless  extirpation  of  his  own 
relatives,  others  decline  to  credit  him  with  such  far-seeing  cruelty,  and  hold  that 
his  ultimately  attempted  usurpations  were  inspired  solely  by  fortuitous  oppor- 
tunity which  owed  nothing  to  his  contrivance.  Wherever  the  truth  may  lie 
as  between  these  views,  it  is  certain  that  after  Yoritomo  's  death,  Hojo  Tokimasa 
conspired  to  remove  the  Minamoto  from  the  scene  and  to  replace  them  with  the 
Hojo. 

THE  DELIBERATIVE  COUNCIL 

The  whole  coterie  of  illustrious  men  —  legislators,  administrators,  and 
generals  —  whom  Yoritomo  had  assembled  at  Kamakura,  was  formed  into  a 
council  of  thirteen  members  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  Bakufu  after  his  death. 
This  body  of  councillors  included  Tokimasa  and  his  son,  Yoshitoki ;  Oye  no  Hiro- 
moto,  Miyoshi  Yasunobu,  Nakahara  Chikayoshi,  Miura  Yoshizumi,  Wada 
Yoshimori,  Hiki  Yoshikazu,  and  five  others.  But  though  they  deliberated,  they 
did  not  decide.  All  final  decision  required  the  endorsement  of  the  lady  Masa  and 
her  father,  H6j5  Tokimasa. 

DEATH  OF  YORIIYE 

Yoriiye  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Bakufu  for  three  years  before  his  commis- 
sion of  shogun  came  from  Kyoto,  and  in  the  following  year  (1203),  he  was  attacked 
by  a  malady  which  threatened  to  end  fatally.  The  question  of  the  succession 
thus  acquired  immediate  importance.  Yoriiye 's  eldest  son,  Ichiman,  the  natural 
heir,  was  only  three  years  old,  and  Yoritomo 's  second  son,  Sanetomo,  was  in 
his  eleventh  year.  In  this  balance  of  claims,  H5jo  Tokimasa  saw  his  opportunity. 
He  would  divide  the  Minamoto  power  by  way  of  preliminary  to  supplanting  it. 
Marshalling  arguments  based  chiefly  on  the  advisability  of  averting  an  armed 
struggle,  he  i)ersuaded  the  lady  Masa  to  endorse  a  compromise,  namely,  that 
to  Sanetomo  should  be  given  the  office  of  land-steward  in  thirty-eight  provinces 
of  the  Kwansai;  while  to  Ichiman  should  be  secured  the  title  of  shogun  and  the 
offices  of  lord  high  constable  and  land-steward  in  twenty-eight  provinces  of  the 
Ewant5. 

Now  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Ichiman  was  Hiki  Yoshikazu,  a  captain 
who  had  won  high  renown  in  the  days  of  Yoritomo.  Learning  of  the  projected 
partition  and  appreciating  the  grave  effect  it  must  produce  on  the  fortunes  of  his 
grandson,  Hiki  commissioned  his  daughter  to  relate  the  whole  story  to  Yoriiye, 
and  applied  himself  to  organize  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  H5j6.  But  the 
facts  came  to  the  lady  Masa's  ears,  and  she  lost  no  time  in  communicating  them 
to  Tokimasa,  who,  with  characteristic  promptitude,  invited  Hiki  to  a  conference 
and  had  him  assassinated.    Thereupon,  Hiki 's  son,  Munetomo,  assembled  aS 
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bis  retauiers  and  entrenched  himself  in  Ichiman  's  mansion,  where,  being  present- 
ly besieged  by  an  overwhekning  force  of  Tokimasa's  partisans,  he  set  fire  to  the 
house  and  perished  with  the  ohild,  Ichiman,  and  with  many  brave  soldiers. 
The  death  of  his  8on»  of  bis  {ather-in4aw,  and  of  his  brother*]n4aw  profoundly 
affected  Y<Nriiye.  He  attempted  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  grandfather, 
Tokimasa,  but  Jiis  emissaries  suffered  a  signal  defeat,  and  he  himself,  being  now 
completely  discredited,  was  constrained  to  follow  his  mother,  Masa's,  advice, 
namely,  to  take  the  tocsure  and  retire  to  the  monastery^  ShfUen-j  i  in  l2u.  There 
he  was  followed  and  murdered  by  Tokimasa'si  agents.  It  is  apparent  that 
throughout  these  intrigues  the  lady  Masa  made  no  resolute  attempt  to  support 
her  first*born.  She  recognised  in  him  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength  to  the  Minamdto. 

SANETOMO 

After  Yoriiye's  retirement,  in  1204,  to  the  monastery  in  Isu,  Masa,  with  the 
concurrence  of  her  father,  Tokimasa,  decided  on  the  accession  of  her  second  son, 
Sanetomo,  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  application  for  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  ahogun  having  been  duly  made,  a  favourable  and  speedy  reply  was  re- 
ceived from  Kyoto.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  arrangement  was  that 
HojO  Tokimasa  became  ahikketif  or  miBtary  regent,  and  thus  wielded  greater 
powers  than  ever  —  powere  which  he  quickly  proceeded  to  abuse  for  revolution- 
ary purposes.  His  policy  was  to  remove  from  his  path,  by  any  and  every  meas- 
ure, all  potential  obstacles  to  the  consunmiation  of  his  ambition. 

Among  these  obstacles  were  the  lady  Masa  and  the  new  shSguUf  Sanetomo. 
So  long  as  these  two  lived,  the  Yoritomo  family  could  count  on  the  allegiance 
of  the  KwantO,  and  so  long  as  that  allegiance  remained  intact,  the  elevation  of 
the  Hoj6  to  the  seats  of  supreme  authority  eould  not  be  compassed.  Further, 
the  substitution  of  HQj5  for  Minamoto  must  be  gradual.  Nothing  abrupt  would 
be  tolerable.  Now  the  H5j5  chief's  second  wife,  Maki,  had  borne  to  him  a 
daughter  who  married  Minamoto  Tomomasa,  governor  of  Musashi  and  lord 
constable  of  Kyoto,  in  which  city  he  was  serving  when  history  first  takes  promi- 
nent notice  of  him.  This  lady  Maki  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  t3rpe  ais 
her  step-daughter,  Masa.  Both  possessed  high  courage  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments of  an  extraordinary  order,  and  both  were  profoundly  ambitious.  Maki 
saw  no  reason  why  her  husband,  H5j5  Tokimasa,  should  lend  all  his  great 
influence  to  support  the  degenerate  scions  of  one  of  his  family  in  preference  tb 
the  able  and  distinguished  representative  of  the  other  branch.  Tomomasa  was 
both  able  and  distinguished.  By  a  prompt  and  vigorous  exercise  of  military 
taleiit  he  had  crushed  a  Heike  rising  in  Ise,  which  had  threatened  for  a  time  to 
become  perilously  formidable.  His  mother  may  well  have  believed  herself 
justified  in  representing  to  H536  Tokimasa  that  such  a  man  would  make  a  much 
better  Minamoto  ahdgun  than  the  half-witted  hbertine,  Yoriiye,  or  the  imtried 
boy,  Sanetomo.  It  has  been  inferred  that  her  pleading  was  in  Tokimasa 's  ears 
when  he  sent  a  band  of  assassins  to  murder  Yoriiye  in  the  Shuzen-ji  monastery. 
Howeyer  that  may  be,  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  Hojo  chief,  in  the  closing 
episodes  of  his  career,  favoured  the  progeny  of  his  second  wife,  Maki,  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  his  daughter,  Masa. 

Having  ''rem<nred"  Yoriiye,  he  extended  the  same  fate  to  Hatakeyama 
Shigetada,  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  trusted  servants  of  Yoritomo.  Shigetada 
would  never  have  connived  at  any  measure  inimical  to  the  interests  of  his  de^ 
ceased  master.    Therefore,  he  was  put  out  of  the  way.    Then  the  conspirators 
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fixed  their  eyes  upon  Sanetomo.  The  twelve-year-old  boy  was  to  be  invited  to 
Minamoto  Tomomasa's  mansion  and  there  destroyed.  This  was  the  lady 
Maki  's  plan.  The  lady  Masa  discovered  it,  and  hastened  to  secure  Sanetomo 's 
safety  by  carrying  him  to  the  house  of  her  brother y.Yoshitoki.  The  political 
career  of  Hojo  Tokimasa  ended  here.  He  had  to  take  the  tonsure,  surrender  his 
post  of  regent  and  go  into  exile  in  Izu,  where  he  died,  in  1215,  after  a  decade 
of  obscurity.  As  for  Minamoto  Tomomasa,  he  was  killed  in  Kyoto  by  troops 
de^)atched  for  the  purpose.  This  conflict  in  1205,  though  H5jQ  Tokimasa  and 
Minamoto  Tomomasa  figured  so  largely  in  it,  is  by  some  historians  regarded  as 
simply  a  conflict  between  the  ladies  Maki  and  Masa.  These  two  women  certain- 
ly occupied  a  prominent  place  on  the  stage  of  events,  but  the  figure  behind  the 
scenes  was  the  white-haired  intriguer,  Tokimasa.  Had  the  lady  Maki 's  son-in- 
law  succeeded  Sanetomo,  the  former  would  have  been  the  next  victim  of  Tokima- 
sa's  ambition,  whereafter  the  field  would  have  been  open  for  the  grand 
climacteric,  the  supremacy  of  the  HojO. 

hOjo  yoshitoki 

Crafty  and  astute  as  was  Hoj5  Tokimasa,  his  son  Yoshitoki  excelled  him  in 
both  of  those  attributes  as  well  as  in  prescience.  It  was  to. the  mansion  of 
Yoshitoki  that  Sanetomo  was  carried  for  safety  when  his  life  was  menaced  by 
the  wiles  of  Tokimasa.  Yet  in  thus  espousing  the  cause  of  his  sister,  Masa,  and 
his  nephew,  Sanetomo,  against  his  father,  Tokimasa,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Tomomasa,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Yoshitoki 's  motive  was  loyalty  to  the 
house  of  Yoritomo.  On  the  contrary,  everything  goes  to  show  that  he  would 
have  associated  himself  with  his  father's  conspiracy  had  he  not  deemed  the  time 
premature  and  the  method  clumsy.  He  waited  patiently,  and  when  the  occasion 
arrived,  he ''  covered  his  tracks  "  with'  infinite  skill  while  marching  always  towards 
the  goal  of  Tokimasa 's  ambition. 

The  first  to  be  "removed"  was  Wada  Yos^imori,  whom  Yoritomo  had 
gratefully  appointed  betid  of  the  Samurai-dokoTO,  Yoritomo 's  eldest  son,  Yoriiye, 
had  left  two  sons,  Kugy5  and  Senju-maru.  The  former  had  taken  the  tonsure 
after  his  father 's  and  elder  brother 's  deaths,  in  1204,  but  the  cause  of  the  latter 
was  espoused  with  arms  by  a  Shinano  magnate,  Izumi  Chikahira,  in  1213.  On 
Wada  Yoshimori,  as  betto  of  the  Samurai-dokorOi  devolved  the  duty  of  quelling 
this  revolt.  He  did  so  effectually,  but  in  the  disposition  of  the  insur^^cents' 
property,  the  shikken,  Yoshitoki,  contrived  to  drive  Wada  to  open  rebellion.  He 
attacked  the  mansion  of  the  shogun  and  the  shikken,  captured  and  burned  the 
former,  chiefly  through  the  prowess  of  his  giant  son,  Asahina  Saburo;  but  was 
defeated  and  ultimately  killed,  Senju-maru,  though  only  thirteen  years  old,  being 
condemned  to  death  on  the  pretext  that  his  name  had  been  used  to  foment  the 
insurrection!  After  this  convenient  episode,  Yoshitoki  supplemented  his  oflSice 
of  shikken  with  that  of  beito  of  the  Samtirai-dokoro,  thus  becoming  supreme  in 
military  and  civil  affairs  alike. 

DEATH  OF  SANETOMO 

How  far  Sanetomo  appreciated  the  situation  thus  created  there  is  much 
diflSculty  in  determining.  The  sentiment  of  pity  evoked  by  his  tragic  fate  has 
been  projected  too  strongly  upon  the  pages  of  his  annals  to  leave  them  quite 
legible.    He  had  seen  his  elder  brother  and  two  of  the  latter 's  three  sons  done  to 
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death.  He  had  seen  the  '^removal  **  of  several  of  his  father's  most  tni^d  lieu- 
tenants. He  had  seen  the  gradual  upbuilding  of  the  H5j{l>  power  on  this  hecatomb 
of  victims.  That  he  perceived  something  of  his  own  danger  would  seem  to  be  a 
natural  inference.  Yet  if  he  entertained  such  apprehensions,  he  never  com- 
municated them  to  his  mother,  Masa,  who,  from  her  place  of  high  prestige  and 
commanding  intellect,  could  have  reshaped  the  issue. 

The  fact  would  appear  to  be  that  Hojo  Yoshitoki's  intrigues  were  too  subtle 
for  the  perception  of  Sanetomo  or  even  of  the  lady  Masa.  Yoshitoki  had  learned 
all  the  lessons  of  crcif t  and  cimning  that  his  father  could  teach  and  had  supple- 
mented them  from  the  resources  of  his  own  marvellously  f^ile  mind.  His 
uniformly  successful  practice  was  to  sacrifice  the  agents  of  his  crimes  in  order 
to  hide  his  own  connexion  with  them,  and  never  to  seixe  an  opportunity  until 
its  possibilities  were  fully  developed.  Tokimasa  had  feigned  ignomnce  of  his 
daughter 's  liaison  with  Yoritomo,  but  had  made  it  the  occasion  to  raise  im  army 
which  could  be  directed  either  against  Ymtomo  or  in  his  support,  as  events 
ordered.  There  are  strong  reasons  to  think  that  the  vendetta  of  the  Soga  broth- 
ers was  instigated  by  Tokimtusa  and  Yoshitoki,  and  that  Yoritomo  was  intended 
to  be  the  ultimate  victim. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  intrigues  which  led  to  the  deaths  of 
Yoriiye  and  two  of  his  sons,  of  Hatakeyama  Shigetadai  of  Minamoto  Tomomasa, 
of  Wada  Yoshimori,  and  of  many  a  minor  partisan  of  the  Yoritomo  family.  In 
the  pursuit  of  his  sinister  design,  there  came  a  time  when  Yoshitoki  had  to  choose 
between  his  father  and  his  sister.  He  sacrificed  the  former  unhesitatingly,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  such  a  choice  helped  materially  to  hide  from  the  lady 
Masa  the  true  purport  of  his  doings.  For  that  it  did  remain  hidden  from  her 
till  the  end  is  proved  by  her  failure  to  guard  the  life  of  Sanetomo,  her  own  son, 
and  by  her  subsequent  cxM)peration  with  his  slayer,  Yoshitoki,  her  brother. 
A  mother's  heart  would  never  wittingly  have  prompted  such  a  course. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Sanetomo  provoked  the  resentment  of  Masa  and 
Yoshitoki  by  accepting '  high  offices  conferred  on  him  by  KySto  —  chUnagon, 
and  general  of  the  Left  division  of  the  guards  —  in  defiance  of  Yoritomo 's  motto, 
"Wield  power  in  fact  but  never  in  name,''  and  contrary  to  remonstrancGfe 
addressed  to  him  through  the- agency  of  Oye  no  Hiromoto.  There  is  also  a 
tradition  that,  under  pretense  of  visiting  China  in  the  company  of  a  Chinese 
bonze,  Chen  Hosiang,  he  planned  escape  tO'  the  Kinai  or  Chtlgoku  (central 
Japan),  there  to  organise  armed  resistance  to  the  H5j5  designs.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  these  pages  of  history,  especially  the  latter,  should  not  hfe 
regarded  in  the  main  as  fiction.  Sanetomo  was  too  much  of  a  lHUratewr  to  be 
an  astute  politician,  and  what  eluded  the  observation  of  his  lynx-eyed  mother 
might  well  escape  his  perception. 

In  1217,  Yoshitoki  invited  Kugy5  from  KySto  and  Appointed  him  to  be 
-feettS  of  the  shrine  of  Hachiman  (the  god  of  War)  which  stood  on  the  hill  6f 
Tsurugaoka  overlooking  the  -town  of  Kamakura.  Kugyo  was  the  second  and 
only  remaining  legitimate  son  of  Yoriiye.  He  had  seen  his  father  and  hi^  two 
brothers  done  to  death,  and  he  himself  had  been  obliged  to  enter  religion,  all  of 
which  misfortunes  he  had  been  taught  by  Yoshitoki '»  agents  to  asCribfe  to  the 
partisans  of  his  uncle,  Sanetomo.  Longing  for  revenge,  the  young  friar  waited. 
His  opportunity  came  early  in  1219.  Sanetoino,  having  been  nominated  minis- 
ter of  the  Left  by  the  Kyoto  Court,  had  to  repair  to  the  Tsurugaoka  shrine  to 
render  thanks  to  the  patron  deity  of  his^^family.  The  time  was  fixed  for  ten 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  February  12th.'   Oye  ho  Hiromoto,  who  had  cognizanije 
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of  th^  ploti  hki  bis  guilty  knowledge  by  offering  counsels  of  aaution.    He  advised 

that  the  function  should  be  deferred  until  daylight,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the 

shogun  should  wear  armour.    Minamoto  Nakaakira  combatted  both  proposals 

and  they,  were  rejected*    Sanetomo  had  a  vague  presentiment  of  peril.    He 

gave  a  lock  of  his  hair  to  one  of  his  squires  and  composed  a  couplet: — 

Though  I  ftm  forth  and  gone, 
And  tenantless  my  home; 
Forget  not  thou  the  Spring, 
Oh  I  plum  tree  by  the  eaves. 

Then  he  set  out,  escorted  by  a  thousand  troopers,  his  sword  of  State  borne 
by  the  regent,  Yoshitoki.  But  at  the  entrance  to  the  shrine  Yoshitoki  turned 
back,  pretending  to  be  sick  and  giving  the  sword  to  Nakaakira.  Nothing 
untoward  occurred  until,  the  ceremony  being  concluded,  Sanetomo  had  begun 
to  descend  a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps  that  led  from  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Then  suddenly  KugyO  sprang  out,  killed  Sanetomo  and  Nakaakira,  carrying  off 
the  head  of  the  former,  and,  having  announced  himself  as  his  father's  avenger, 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape.  But  he  had  been  the  agent  of  Yoshitoki 's 
crime,  and  his  survival  would  have  been  mconvenient.  Therefore,  when  he 
appealed  to  the  Miura  mansion  for  aid,  emissaries  were  sent  by  the  regent's  order 
to  welcome  and  to  slay  him.  Sanetomo  perished  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
All  accounts  agree  that  he  was  not  a  mere  poet  —  though  his  skill  in  that  line 
was  remarkable  —  but  that  he  also  possessed  administrative  talent;  that  he 
strove  earnestly  to  live  up,  and  make  his  officers  live  up,  to  the  ideals  of  his 
father,  Yoritomo,  and  that  he  never  wittingly  committed  an  injustice. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  HOJO  REGENCY 

Thus,  after  three  generations  occupying  a  period  of  only  forty  years,  the 
Minamoto  family  was  ruined,  and  the  reins  of  power  were  effectually  transferred 
to  Hojd  hands.  It  would  seem  natural,  in  the  sequence  of  events,  that  the  office 
of  shogun  should  now  descend  to  the  Hojo.  But  Yoshitoki  understood  that  such 
a  measure  would  convict  him  of  having  contrived  the  downfall  of  Yoritomo 's 
progeny  in  Hojo  interests.  Therefore  a  step  was  taken,  worthy  of  the  sagacity 
of  the  lady  Masa  and  her  brother,  the  regent.  The  Bakufu  'petiti6ned  the  Kydto 
Court  to  appoint  an  Imperial  prince  to  the  post  of  shogun.  That  would  have 
.invested  the  Kamakura  Government  with  new  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
But  the  ex-Emperor,  Go-Toba,  upon  whom  it  devolved  to  decide  the  fate  of 
this  petition,  rejected  it  incontinently. 

His  Majesty,  as  will  presently  be  se«a,  was  seeking  to  contrive  the  downfall 
of  the  BakufUf  and  the  idea  of  associating  one  of  his  own  sons  with  its  fortunes 
must  have  revolted  him.  In  the  face  of  this  rebuff,  nothing  remained  for  the 
Bakufu  except . recourse  to  the  •descendants  of  the  Minamoto  in. the  female  line. 
Yoritomo 's  elder  sister  had  married  into  the  Fujiwara  family,  tod  her  great- 
grandson,  Yorit8ime>  a  child  of  two,  was  carried  to  Kacoakuta  and  installed  as 
the  head  of  the  Minamoto.  Not  until  1226,  however,  was  he  invested  with  the 
title  of  shogun,  and  in  that  interval  of  seven  years  a  momentous  chi4[>ter  was 
added  to  the  history  of  Japan. 

THE  SHOKYV  struggle 

The  Shokyu  era  (1219-1222)  gave  its  name  to  a  memorable  conffict  between 
Kyoto  and  Kamakura.    Affairs  in  the  Imperial  capital  were  ruled  at  that  time 
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by  the  ex-Emperor,  Go-Toba»  We  have  seen  how,  in  1198,  he  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  eldest  son,  Tsucbimikado.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  idea  of 
rebelling,  sooner  or  later,  against  the  Bakufu  had  begun  to  germinate  in  the  mind 
of  Go-Toba  at  that  date,  but  the  probability  is  that,  in  laying  aside  the 
sceptre,  his  dominant  aim  was  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  power  without  its 
responsibilities,  and  to  obtain  leisure  for  pursuing  polite  accomplishments  in 
which  he  excelled.  His  procedure,  however,  constituted  a  slight  to  the  Bakufv^ 
for  the  change  of  sovereign  was  accomplished  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
Kamakura.  Tsucbimikado  was  a  baby  of  three  at  the  time  of  his  accession. 
He  had  been  chosen  by  lot  from  among  three  sons  of  Go-Toba,  but  the  choice 
displeased  the  latter,  and  in  1210,  Tsucbimikado,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother,  Juntoku,  aged  thirteen, 
the  eighty-fourth  occupant  of  the  throne.  Again,  Kamakura  was  not  consulted; 
but  the  neglect  evoked  no  remonstrance,  for  Sanetomo  held  the  post  of  shogun 
at  the  time,  and  Sanetomo  always  maintained  an  attitude  of  deference  towards 
the  Imperial  Court  which  had  nominated  him  to  high  office. 

Juntoku  held  the  sceptre  eleven  years,  and  then  (1221)  he,  too,  abdicated  at 
his  father 's  request.  Very  different  considerations,  however,  were  operative  on 
this  occasion.  Go-Toba  had  now  definitely  resolved  to  try  armed  conclusions 
with  the  Bakufu,  and  he  desired  to  have  the  assistance  of  his  favourite  son, 
Juntoku.  Thus  three  cloistered  Emperors  had  their  palaces  in  Kyoto  simultane- 
ously. They  were  distinguished  as  Hon-dn  (Go-Toba),  Churin  (Tsucbimikado) 
and  Shin-dn  ^  (Juntoku).  As  for  the  occupant  of  the  throne,  ChukyQ  (eighty- 
fifth  sovereign)  he  was  a  boy  of  two,  the  son.  of  Juntoku.  Much  has  been 
written  about  Go-Toba  by  romanticists  and  little  by  sober  historians.  The 
pathos  of  his  fate  tends  to  obscure  his  true  character*  That  he.  was  gifted  with 
exceptional  versatility  is  scarcdy  questionable;  but  that  he  lacked  3*11  the 
qualities  making  for  greatness  appears  equally  certain.  That  his  instincts  were 
so  cruel  as  to  make  him  derive  pleasure  from  scenes  of  human  suffering,  such  as 
the  torture  of  a  prisoner,  may  have  been  due  to  a  neurotic  condition  induced  by 
early  excesses,  but  it  must  always  stand  to  his  discredit  that  he  had  nether 
judgment  to  estimate  opportunities  nor  ability  to  create  them. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  conditions  which  contributed  mainly  to  the  Shokyu 
struggle  had  their_origin  in  the  system  of  land  supervision  instituted  by  Yoritomo 
at  the  instance  of  Dye  no  Hiromoto.  The  constables  and  the  stewards  despatched 
by  the  Bahufu  to  the  provinces  interfered  irksomely  with  private  rights  oi 
property,  and  thus  there  was  gradually  engendered  a  sentiment  of  discontent, 
especially  among  those  who  owed  their  estates  to  Imperial  benevolence.  ,A 
well-known  record  (Tai-heinki)  says:  "In  early  morn  the  stars  that  linger  in 
the  firmament  gradually  lose  their  brilliancy,  even  though  the  sim  has  not  yet 
speared  above  the  horizon.  The  military  families  did  not  wantonly  show  con- 
tempt towards  the  Court.  But  in  some  districts  the  stewards  were  more  power-^ 
f ul  than  the  owners  of  the  estates,  and  the  constables  were  more  respected  than 
the  provincial  governors.  Thu^  insensibly  th^  influence  of  tiie  Court  waned 
day  by  day  and.  that  of  the  military  waxed." 

There  were  other  causes  also  at  work.  They  are  thus  summarized  by  the 
Kamakura  Jidaishi:  "The  conditions  of  the  time  called  two  parties  into 
existence :  the  Kyoto  party  and  the  military  party.  To  the  former  belonged  not 
only  many  officials  of  Shinto  shrineSf  priests  of  Buddhist  temples,  and  managers 

P  ffinirin  signified  the  "original  recluse;"  Cku^nj  the  "middle  recluse;"  and  Shin-in  "the 
new  recluse."] 
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of  private  manors,  but  also  a  few  nominai  retainers  of  ike  Bakufu,  These  last 
included  men  who,  having  occupied  posts  in  the  Imperial  capital  for  a  long  time, 
had  learned  to  regard  the  Court  with  gratitude;  others  who  had  special  grier^ances 
against  the  BakufUy  and  yet  others  who,  having  lost  their  estates,  were  ready  to 
adopt  any  means  of  recovering  ihem.  The  family  system  of  the  time  paid  no 
heed  to  primogeniture.  Parents  fixed  the  succession  by  favouritism,  and  made 
such  divisions  as  seemed  expedient  in  their  eyes.  During  a  parent's  Kfetime 
there  could  be  no  appeal  nor  any  remonstrance.  But  no  sooner  was  a  father's 
tombstone  about  to  be  erected,  than  his  children  engaged  in  disputes  or  appealed 
to  the  courts.  Therefore  the  BaJcufu,  seeking  to  correct  this  evil  state  of  affairs, 
issued  an  order  that  the  members  of  a  family  should' be  subservient  toi  the 
directions  of  the  eldest  son;  which  order  was  followed,  in  1202|  by  a  law  providing 
that  disputes  between  brothers  must  be  compromised,  and  by  another,  in  1214, 
ruling  that  applications  for  official  posts  must  ha^ye  the  approval  of  the  members 
of  the  appUcants '  family  in  conclave  instead  of  being  submitted  direct,  as  thereto- 
fore. Under  such  a  system  of  family  autocracy  it  frequently  happened  tha*  toen 
were  ousted  from  all  share  in  their  paternal  estates,  and  these  men,  omrrying  their 
genealogical  tables  constantly  in  their  pockets,  were  ready  to  join  in  any  ent»- 
prise  that  might  better  their  circumstances.  Hence  the  Shokyii  struggle  may  b^ 
said  to  have  been,  politically,  a  collision  between  the  Imperial  Court  aiid  the 
BakufUf' sndj  socially,  a  protest  against  family  autocracy." 

The  murder  of  Sanetomo  inspired  the  Court  with  strong  hope  that  a  suicidal 
feud  had  commenced  at  Kamakura,  and  when  the'  Fujiwara  baby,  Yoritsune^ 
was  sent  thither,  peace-loving  politicians  entertained  an  idea  that  the  civil  and 
the  mihtary  administration  would  soon  be  found  co-operating.  But  neither 
event  made  any  change  in  the  situation.  The  lady  Masa  and  her  brother  re* 
mained  as  powerful  as  ever  and  as  careless  of  the  Court's  dignity. 

Two  events  now  occurred  which  materially  hastened  a  rupture.  One  was 
connected  with  an  estate,  in  the  province  of  Settsu,  conferred  by  Go-Toba  on  a 
favourite  —  a  shirabyoBhi,  "white  measure-marker^"  as  a  dameuse  of  those  dajrs 
was  called.  The  land-steward  of  this  estate  treated  its  h6\^  owner,  Kamegiku; 
with  contumely,  and  Go-Toba  was  sufficiently  infatuated  to  lodge  a  'protest, 
which  elicited  from  Kamakura  an  unceremonious  negative.  One'  of  the  flagi-ant 
abuses  of  the  time  was  the  sale  of  offices  to  Court  ladies^  and  the  Bakufu^s 
attitude  in  the  affair  of  the  Settsu  estates  amounted  to  an  indirect  condemnation 
of  such  evil  practices.  But  Go-Toba,  profoundly  incensed,  applied  him'Setf 'from 
that  day  to  mustering  soldiers  and  practising  miUtary  tactics.  The  ^cond 
incident  which  precipitated  an  appeal  to  arms  was  the  confiBoMioii  of  a  manof 
owned  by  a  bushi  named  Nishina  Merits,  who,  though  a  rfetainfer  (fc^lww)  of  the 
BakufUj  had  taken  service  at  the  Imperial  Court.  •  Gd-Toba  lasked  thai  the 
estate  should  be  restored,  but  Yoshitold  flatly  refused.  It  was  then  (ifel)  that 
Go-Toba  contrived  the  abdication  of  his  son,  Juntoku,  a  yoiing  man  of  twenty* 
four,  possessing,  apparently,  all  the  qualities  that  make  for  success  in -war,  and 
thereafter  an  Imperial  decr^  deprived  Yoshitofci  of  his  offices  and  declared  him 
a  rebel.    The  die  was  now  cast.    Troops Avere  summotied  frdm' all' parts  of  the 

Empire  to  attack  Kamakurft,  and  a  motley  crowd*  mustered  iri  Kyoto. 

■    .  '       '  ■      J  '  •     .  •  I     1 .    ■  , 

..  STEPS  TAKEI^  BY  THE  BAKUFU . 

It  was  on  June  6,  1221 ,  that  the  Imperial  decree  outlawing  HOjo  Yoshitoki 
appeared,  and  three  days  later  Kamakura  was  informed  of  the  event.    The  lady 
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MiEisa  at  once  Bummdned  the  leading  generals  of  the  Bakufu  to  her  presence  and 
addressed  them  thus:  '^ Torday  the  tune  of  parting  has  come.  You  know  well 
what  kind  of  work  the  late  shogmiy  my  husband,  aooomplished.  But  slanderers 
have  misled  the  sovereign  and  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  Kwant5  institutions. 
If  you  have  not  forgotten  the  favours  of  the  deceased  shogiaiy  you  will  join  hearts 
and  hands  to  punish  the  traduoens  and  to  preserve  the  old  order.  But  if  any  of 
you  wish  to  proceed  to  the  west,  you  are  free  to  do  so." 

This  astute  appeal  is  said  to  have  moved  the  generals  greatly.  There  was  not 
one  instance  of  disaffection;  a  sufficiently  notable  fact  when  we  remember  that 
the  choice  lay  between  the  Throne  and  the  fia&t^/u*  A  military  council  was  at 
once  convened  by  Yoshitoki  to  discuss  a  plan  of  campaign,  and  the  view  held 
by  the  great  majority  was  that  a  defensive  attitude  should  be  adopted  by  guard* 
ing  the  Ashigara  and  Hakcme  passes. 

Alone,  Oye  no  Hiromcyto  opposed  that  programme.  Regarding  the  situation 
from  a  political,  not  a  strategical,  standpoint,,  he  saw  that  every  day  they  re* 
n^ained  unmolested  must  bring  an  access  of  strength  ^to  the  Imperial  forces,  and 
he  strenuously  urged  that  a  dash  should  be  made  for  Kyoto  at  once.  Even  the 
lady  Masa  did  not  rise. to  Hironuxto's  height  of  discernment;  she  advocated  a 
delay  until  the  arrival  of  the  Musashi  contingent.  Another  council  was  con-^ 
vened,  but  Hiromoto  remained. inflexible.  He  went  so  far  as  to  urge  that  the 
Musaahi  chief -^  Yoshitoki 's  eldest  son,  Yasutoki -4- ought  to  advance  alcme, 
trusting  his  troops  to  lolk)w.  Then  the  lady  Miasa  summoned  Miyoshi  Yasuno- 
bu  and  asked  his  opinion.  He  said:  ^'The  fate  of  the  KwantO  is  at  stake. 
Strike  at  once."  Thereupon  Hdj5  Yoshitoki  ordered  Yasutoki,  his  son,  to  set 
out  forthwith  from  Kamaktlra,  though  his  following  consisted  of  only  eighteen 
troopers. 

Thereafter,  other  forces  mustered  in  rapid  succession.  They  are  said  to  have 
totalled  190,000.  Tokifusa,  younger  brother  Qf  Yasutoki,  was  adjutant-general, 
and  the  army  moved  by  three  routes,  the  Tokai-do,  the  T5san-d6,  and  the 
Hokuriku*dd,  all  converging  upon  the  Imperial  capital.  On  the  night  of  his 
departure  from  KMnakura,  Yasutoki  galloped  back  all  alone  and,  hastening  to 
his  father's  .presence,,  said:  ^'I  have  my  orders  for  the  disposition  of  the  forces 
and  for  their  destination.  But  if  the  Elmperor  in  person  commands  the  western 
army,  I  have  no  orders  to  guide  me."  Hofd  YoshttoM  reflected  for  a  time  and 
then  answered:  ^'The  sovereign  cannot  be  oppbsed.  If  bis  Majesty  be  in 
personal  command,  then  strip  off  your  armour,  cut  your  bow-strings,  and  assume 
the  mien  of  low  officials.  But  if  the  Emperor  be  not  in  command,  then  flght  to 
the  death.    Should  you  be  defeated  I  will  never  see  your  face  again.'^ 

THK  STKUGGLE 

When  they  learned  that  a  great  army  was  advancing  from  the  Kwanto,  the- 
courtiers  in  Kyoto  lost  heart  at  onqe.  There  was  no  talk  of  Go-Toba  or  of 
Juntoku  taking  the  'field.  Defensive  measures  were  alone  thought  of.  '  The 
Imperialist  forces  moved  out  to  Mino»  Owari,  and  Etchu.  Their  plan  wa^  tO: 
shatter  the,  Bakufu  columns  separately^  or^  if  that  might  not  be,  to  fall  back  and 
cover  the  capital.  It  was  a  most  unequal  contest.  The  Kyoto  troops  were  a 
mere  mob  without  intelligence  or  coherence.  ,  They  broke  everywhere  under  the 
onset  of  the  Kwant5  veterans.  At  the  river  Uji,  where  their  last  stand  was 
made,  they  fought  gallantly  and  obstinately. .  But  their  efforts  only  deferred 
the  result  by  a  few  houre.    On  the  twenty-^tftb  day  (July  6,  1221)  after  he  had 
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marched  out  of  Kainakura,  Yasutoki  entered  KyCto.  The  Throne  had  no 
hesitation,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  such  circumstances.  From  the 
palace  of  the  Shin-dn  a  decree  was  issued  restoring  the  official  titles  of  the  H5j5 
chief,  and  cancelling  the  edict  for  his  destruction,  while,  through  an  envoy  sent 
to  meet  him,  be  was  informed  that  the  campaign  against  the  Bakufu  had  been 
the  work  of  irresponsible  subjects;  that  the  sovereign  did  not  sanction  it,  and 
that  any  request  preferred  by  Kamakura  would  be  favourably  considered. 

Yasutoki  received  these  gracious  overtures  with  a  silef^t  obeisance,  and 
taking  up  his  quarters  at  Rokuhara,  proceeded  to  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
Bakvfu  enterprise;  to  execute  or  exile  the  courtiers  that  had  participated  in  it, 
and  to  confiscate  all  their  estates.  In  Urns  acting,  Yasutoki  obeyed  instructions 
from  his  implacable  father  in  Kamakura.  He  himsdf  evinced  a  disposition  to 
be  merciful,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Court  nobles.  These  he  sent  eastward 
to  the  Bakufu  capital,  which  place,  however,  very  few  of  them  reached  alive, 
their  deaths  being  variously  c(»npassed  on  the  way. 

To  the  Imperial  family  no  pity  was  shown.  Even  the  baby  Emperor  ^  was 
dethroned,  and  his  place  given  to  Go-Horikawa  (1221-1232),  the  eighty-sixth 
sovereign,  then  a  boy  of  ten,  son  of  Morisada,.  Go-Toba's  elder  brother.  Go-^ 
Toba,  himself  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Oki,  and  Juntoku  to  Sado,  while 
Tsuchimikado,  who  had  essayed  to  check  the  movement  against  the  Bakufu, 
might  have  remained  in  Kyoto  had  not  the  exile  of  his  father  and  brother 
rendered  the  city  intolerable.  At  his  own  request  he  was  transferred,  first,  to 
Tosa,  and  then,  to  Awa.  The  three  ex-Emperors  died  in  exile.  Go-Toba  seems 
to  have  suffered  specially  from  his  reverse  of  fortunes.  He  lived  in  a  thatched 
hut  barely  impervious  to  rain,  and  his  lot  is  said  to  have  been  pitiful,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  lower  orders. 

fl 

t 

YASUTOKI'S  EXPLANATION 

There  had  not  been  any  previous  instance  of  such  treatment  of  the  Imperial 

family  by  a  subject,  and  public  opinion  was  not  unnaturally  somewhat  shocked. 

No  little  interest  attaches,  therefore,  to  an  explanationgiven  by  Yasutoki  himself 

and  recorded  in  the  Biography  of  Saint  Myde  {Myde  Shdnin-den),    Visiting  the 

temple  after  his  victory,  Yasutoki  was  thus  addressed  by  My5e: — 

The  ancients  used  to  say^  '^  When  men  are  in  multitude  they  may  overc<»ne  heaven  for  a 
moment,  but  heaven  in  the  end  triumphs.''  Though  a  country  be  subdued  by  military  force, 
calamities  will  soon  overtake  it  unless  it  be  virtuously  governed.  From  time  inunemorial  in 
both  Japan  and  China  sway  founded  on  force  has  never  been  permanent.  In  this  country, 
since  the  Ag6  of  Deities  down  to  the  present  reign,  the  Imperial  line  has  been  unbroken  through 
ninety  generations.  No  prince  of  alien  blood  has  ascended  the  throne.  Everything  in  the 
realm  is  the  property  of  the  Crown.  Whatever  the  Throne  may  appropriate,  the  subject 
must  acquiesce.  Even  life  must  be  sacrificed  if  the  cause  of  good  government  demands  it. 
But  you  have  broken  an  Imperial  army;  destroved  Imperial  palaces;  seized  the  persons  of 
sovereigns;  banished  them  to  remote  regions,  and  exiled  Empresses  and  princes  of  the  Blood. 
Such  acts  are  contrary  to  propriety.    Heaven  will  inflict  punishment. 

These  words  are  said  to  have  profoundly  raoved  YasutokL    He  replied: 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  views.  The  Jate  ahdgun  (Yoritomo)  broke  the  power  of  the 
Heike;  restored  peace  of  mind  to  the  Court;  removed  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  rendered 
loyal  service  to  the  sovereign.  Among  those  that  served  the  shdgunthete  was  none  that  did 
not  reverence  the  Emperor.  It*  seems  that  his  Majesty  recognized  these  meritorious  deeds,  for 
he  bestowed  ranks  and  titles.  Yoritomo  was  not  only  appointed  dainagon  and  towAo,  but  also 
given  the  post  of  so-tsuikoshi  with  powers  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.    Whenever 

P  To  this  child,  Kanenari,  who  lived  a  virtual  prisoner  in  Kyoto  for  thirteen  years  subse- 
guently,  the  Bakufu  declinedf  to  give  the  title  of  Emperor.  Not  until  the  il/eiji  Restoration 
(1870)  was  he  enrolled  in  the  list  of  eovereigns  under  the  name  of  Chukyo.] 
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such  honours  were  offered,  he  firmly  declined  to  be  their  recipient,  his  contention  being  that 
not  for  personal  reward  but  for  the  aake  of  the  Throne  he  had  striven  to  subdue  the  insurgents 
and  to  govern  the  people  mercifully.  Pressed  asain  an4  again,  however,  he  had  been  con- 
strained finally  to  aoeede,  and  thus  his  relatives  also  had  benefitted,  as  my  grandfather,  Toki- 
masa,  and  my  father,  Yoshitoki,  who  owed  their  pro^>erity  to  the  beneficence  of  the 
cloistered  Emperor. 

But  after  th^  demise  of  his  Majesty  and  of  the  shSaunf  the  Court 's  administration  de^ener^ 
ated.  The  loyal  and  the  faithful  were  not  recognued  and  often  the  innocent  were  punished^ 
When  it  was  reported  that  an  Imp^ial  army  numbering  tens  of  thousands  was  advancing  against 
the  Kwant5,  my  father,  Yoshitoki,  asked  my  views  as  to  dealing  with  it.  I  replied:  ''The 
Kwanto  has  been  loyal  and  has  erred  in  nothing.  Yet  we  are  now  to  be  punished.  Surely 
the  Court  is  in  error?  Still  the  whole  country  belongs  to  the  sovereign.  What  is  now  threat* 
ened  must  take  its  course.  There  is  nothing  for  us  but  to  bow  our  heads,  fold  our  hands,  and 
supplicate  for  mercy.  If,  nevertheless,  death  be  our  portion,  it  will  be  lighter  than  to  live 
disloyal.  If  we  be  pardoned,  we  can  end  our  hVes  in  mountain  forests.''  My  father,  after 
reflecting  for  a  space,  answered:  "What  you  say  may  be  right,  but  it  applies  only  when  the 
sovereign  has  properly  administered  the  country.  During  the  present  reign,  however,  the 
provinces  under  Imperial  sway  are  in  confusion;  the  peace  is  disturbed,  and  the  people  are  in 
misery :  whereas  those  under  the  Bakufu  are  peaceful  and  prosperous,  if  the  aommistratiaa 
of  the  Court  be  extended  to  all  the  land,  misrule  and  unhappiness  will  be  universal.  I  do  not 
resist  the  mandate  for  selfish  reasons.  1  resist  it  in  the  cause  of  thepeople.  For  them  I  sacri- 
fice my  life  if  heaven  be  not  ]Mt>pitious.  There  are  fn^ecedents.  Wu  of  Chou  and  Kao-tsu  of 
Han  acted  similarly,  but,  when  victorious,  they  themselves  ascended  the  throne,  whereas  if  w^ 
succeed,  we  shall  merely  set  up  another  prince  of  the  same  dynasty.  Amaterasu  and  Hachiman 
will  not  reproach  us.  We  will  punish  only  the  evil  coxmcillors  who  have  led  the  Throne  astray. 
You  will  set  out  with  all  expedition." 

Thus  instructed,  I  took  the  road  to.Ky5to.  But  before  departing,  I  went  to  worship  at  th& 
shrine  of  Hachiman.  There  I  prayed  that  if  my  taking  the  field  was  improper,  I  might  be 
struck  dead  forthwith;  but  that  if  myenteri>rise  could  in  any  wise  aid  the  country^  bring  peace 
to.tbe  people,  and  oonttibute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  shrines  and  temples,  then  mi^t  I  receive 
the  pity  and  sympathy  of  heaven,  t  took  oath  before  the  shrine  of  Mishima  Myojin,  also,  that 
my  purpose  was  free  from  all  selfish  ambition.  Thus,  havine  placed  my  life  in  the  hand  of 
hcMven,  I  awaited  my  fate.  If  to  this  day  I  have  survived  all  peril,  may  I  not  regard  it  as  an 
answer  to  my  prayer? 

A  diflference  will  be  detected  between  the  views  here  attributed  to  Yoshitoki 
and  his  previously  narrated  instructions  to  his  son,  Yasutoki.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  record  in  the  Myde  Slwnin-den  is  the  correct  version,  Ytohi- 
toki  obeyed  the  Chinese  political  ethics;  he. held  that  a  sovereign  had  to  answ» 
for  his  deeds  at  the  bar  of  public  opinicoi.  Yasutoki 's  loyalty  was  of  a  much 
more  whole-hearted  type :  he  recognized  the  occupant  of  the  throne  as  altogether 
sacrosanct.  If  he  obeyed  his  father's  instructions  in  dealing  with  the  Court, 
he  condemned  himself  to  the  constant  companionship  of  tegret^  which  wa$re* 
fleeted  in  the  excellence  of  his  subsequent  administration. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES 

By  the  ShdkyU  war  the  camera  system  of  administration  (Inset)  at  the  Coutt 
was  destroyed,  and  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  relations  of  the  Throne  to 
the  Bak'Ufu.  Fot,  whereas  the  latter 's  authority  in  Kyoto  had  hitherto  been 
largely  nominal,  it  now  became  a  suprone  reality.  Kamakura  had  been 
represented  in  the  Imperial  capital  by  a  high  constable  only,  whereas  two  special 
officials,  called  "inquisitors"  (tandai)  were  now  appointed,  and  the  importance 
attaching  to  the  office  becomes  apparent  when  we  observe  that  the  first  tandai 
were  Yasutoki  himself  and  his  uncle,  Tokifusa.  They  presided  over  administra- 
tive machinery  at  the  two  Rokuhara  —  in  the  northern  and  southern  suburbs  of 
the  city  —  organized  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  Kamakura  polity;  namely,  a 
Samurai-dohorOf  a  Man-dokoro^  and  a  Monju-dokoro.  Further,  in  spite  of 
imposing  arrangements  in  Kyoto,  no  question  was  finally  decided  without  previ- 
ous reference  to  Kamakura,  which  thus  became,  in  very  truth,  the  administrative 
metropolis  of  the  empire. 
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THE  SHIMPO-^JITO 

When  Yoritomo  appointed  retainers  of  his  own  to  be  land-stewards  in  the 
various  manors,  these  officials  did  not  own  the  estates  where  they  were  stationed; 
they  merely  collected  the  taxes  and  exercised  general  supervision.  After  the 
Shokyu  struggle,  however,  some  three  thousand  manors,  hitherto  owned  by 
courtiers  hostile  to  the  Bakufu,  were  confiscated  by  the  latter  and  distributed 
among  the  Minamoto,  the  Hojo,  and  their  partisans.  The  recipients  of  these 
estates  were  appointed  also  to  be  their  landnstewards,  and  thus  thei^  came  into 
existence  a  new  class  of  manor-holders,  who  were  at  once  owners  and  jito,  and 
who  were  designated  shifnpo'jitd,  or  ''newly  appointed  landnstewards,''  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  hompo-jito,  or  "originally  appointed/' 

These  shimpo-jiio,  in  whom  were  vested  at  once  the  rights  of  ownership  and 
of  management,  were  the  first  genuine  feudal  chiefs  in  Japan  —  prototypes  of 
the  future  daimyd  and  shdmyo.  It  should  be  here  noted  that,  in  the  distribution 
of  these  confiscated  estates,  the  Kamakura  regent,  Yoshitoki,  did  not  benefit  to 
the  smallest  extent;  and  that  the  grants  made  to  the  two  tandai  in  Ky5to  barely 
sufficed  to  defray  the  charges  of  their  administrative  posts.  Yoshitoki  is,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  rare  figures  to  whom  history  can  assign  the  credit  of  coveting 
neither  wealth  nor  station.  Out  of  the  three  thousand  manors  that  came  into 
h\s  hands  as  spolia  opima  of  the  Shokyu  war,  he  might  have  transferred  as  many 
as  he  pleased  to  his  own  name;  and  wielding  absolute  authority  in  Ky5to,  he 
could  have  obtained  any  title  he  desired.  Yet  he  did  not  take  a  rood  of  land, 
and  bis  official  status  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  no  higher  than  the  fourth 
rank. 

THE  BUILDERS  OF  THE  BAKUFU 

* 

The  great  statesmen,  legislators,  and  judges  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
creation  of  the  Bakufu  did  not  long  survive  the  ShokyU  struggle.  Miyoshi 
Yasunobu,  who  presided  over  the  Department  of  Justice  {MonjU-dokoro)  from 
the  time  of  its  establishment,  had  been  attacked  by  mortal  sickness  before  the 
Imperial  army  commenced  its  march  eastward.  His  last  advice  was  given  to 
the  lady  Masa  when  he  counselled  an  immediate  advance  against  Ky5to.  Soon 
afterwards  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  The  great  Oye  no  Hiromoto,  who 
contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  the  conception  and  organization  of  the 
Kamakura  system,  and  of  whom  history  says  that  without  him  the  Minamoto 
had  never  risen  to  fame,  survived  his  colleague  by  only  four  years,  dying,  in  1225, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  The  lady  Masa,  one  of  the  world's  heroines, 
expired  in  the  same  year,  and  1224  had  seen  the  sudden  demise  of  the  regent, 
Hojd  Yoshitoki.  Fortunately  for  the  BakufUf  the  regent's  son,  Yasutoki, 
proved  himself  a  ruler  of  the  highest  ability,  and  his  immediate  successors  were 
not  less  worthy  of  the  exalted  office  they  filled. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  H0J5 
THE  h5j0  in  kyOto 

THBRBWftsnothmeperfuactoiymthesdmiiii8tfstianofthe''TwoRolnihani'' 
(Ry6-Bokuhara)  in  Kydto.  The  northern  and  tbe  southiem  offices  werepresided 
over  by  the  moet  pronunent  members  of  the  H&jO  family,  men  destined  to  fill 
the  post  of-regent  {shikken)  subsequently  in  Kamakura.  Thus,  when  H6jS 
Yosbitoki  died  suddenly,  in  1224,  hia  son,  Yasotoki,  returned  at  onoe  to  Kama- 
kura to  eucoeed  to  the  regency,  transferring  to  bis  son,  Tokiuji,  the  charge  of 
uorthem  Kokuhara,  aiid  a  short  time  afterwards  the  control  of  southern 
Rokuhara  was  similarly  transferred  from  Yoshitoki's  brother,  Tokifusa,  to  the 
Latter's  son,  Tokimori.  Nominally,  the  jorisdiction  of  the  two  Rokuhara  was 
con&ned  to  mihtery  affairs,  but  in  reality  their  influence  ext«ided  to  every 
^ihere  within  Kyoto  and  to  the  Ktnai  and  the  8mkai-dd  without. 

THE  hy6j5shO 
So  long  as  the  lady  Masa  lived,  the  administrative  mMhinery  at  Kamakura 
suggeetedno  aenseof  deficiency.  That  great  woman  aooepted  all  the  responsi- 
bility herself.  But  in  tbe  year  (1225)  <tf  her  death,  Yaautoki,  who  had  just 
succeeded:  ta  the  regtswy,  made  an  important  reform.  He  organized  wititin  tiie 
Martrdokoro  a  council  tA  fifteen  fw  sixteen  membCTS,  which  was  called  the  HyOjU- 
tka,  and  «hioh  virtuaUy  constituted  the  Bakafu  cabinet.  The  Samurai^koro 
and  the  Mpn^Ufdokoro  remained  michat^ed,.  bat  the  politick  administration 
passed  fn»D  the  MonjU-dokoro  to  the  HyUjoahS,  and  the  bettd  of  the  former 
became  in  effect  the  finance  minister  of  the  skdgun. 
347 
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THE  GOOD  AnMlNISTRATION  OF  THE  HOJO 

Commencing  with  Yasutoki  (1225),  down  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, Japan  was  admirably  ruled  by  a  succession  of  Hoj6  regents.  Among  them, 
Yasutoki  deserves  the  highest  credit,  for  he  established  a  standard  with  the  aid 
of  very  few  guiding  precedents.  When  he  came  into  power  he  found  the  people 
suffering  grievously  from  the  extortions  of  manorial  chiefs.  It  was  not  an 
unconmion  practice  for  the  owner  of  an  estate  to  hold  in  custody  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  defaulting  tenants  until  the  latter  paid  their  rents,  however  exorbi- 
tant, and  seldom  indeed  did  the  holder  of  &  manor  recognize  any  duty  of  succour- 
ing the  peasants  in  time  of  distress.  The  former  cruel  practice  was  strictly  for- 
bidden by  Yasutoki,  and,  to  correct  the  latter  defect,  headoptedibe'plan  of  setting 
a  fine  example  himself.  It  is  recorded  that  in  the  Kwa/nhi  ©ra  (1229-*1232),^ 
when  certain  places  were  suffering  from  crop  failifre,  the  regent  distributed  nine 
thousand  koku  of  rice  (45,000  bushels  approximately)  among  the  inhabitants  and 
remitted  all  taxes  throughout  more  than  one  thousand  districts^ 

In  the  Azuma  Kagami,  a  contemporaneous  history  generally  trustworthy,  we 
find  various  anecdotes  illustrative  at  once  of  the  men  and  the  ethics  of  the  time. 
Thus,  it  is  related  that  the  farmers  of  ^  village  called  Hoj5  being  in  an  embar- 
rassed condition,  seed-rice  was  lent  to  them  in  the  spring  by  the  regent 's  order,  they 
undertaking  to  repay  it  in  the  autunm.  But  a  storm  having  devastated  their 
fields,  they  were  unable  to  keep  their  pledge.  Nothing  seemed  to  offer  except 
flight.  When  they  were  on  the  Qve^of  decamping,  .however,  they  received  from 
Yasutoki  an  invitation  to  a  feast  at  which  their  bonds  were  burned  in  their 
presence  and  every  debtor  was  giyei^  half  a  bushel  of  rice.  Elsewhere,  we  read 
that  the  regent  himself  lived  in  a  house  so  unpretentious  that  the  interior  was 
visible  from  the  highroad,  owing  to  the  rude  nature  of  the  surrounding  fence. 
Urged  to  make  the  fence  solid,  if  only  as  a  protection  against  fire,  his  reply  was: 
"  However  :economicaUy  a  new  wall  and  fence  be  constructed,  the  outlay  would 
be  at  the  cost  of  the  people.  As  for  me,  if  I  do  my  duty  to  the  State,  my  life  and 
tiiy  house  will  be  safe.    If  I  fail,  the  strongest  fence  will  not  avail.'* 

In  estimating  what  his  bountiful  assistance  to  the  farmers  meant,  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  remember  that  he  was  very  poor.  The  gteater  part  of  the  comparatively 
small  estates  bequeathed  to  himby  his  father  he  divided  among  his  haLF^-brOtbers 
by  a  Fujiwara  mother,  reserving  to  himsdf  only  a  little,  for,,  said  he:  ''I  am  the 
regent.  What  more  do  I  desire?"  One  day,  while  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
HydjoshUy  he  received  news  that  the  house  of  his  brother,  Tomotoki,  was  at- 
tacked. Immediately  he  hastened  to  the: rescue  with  a  small  band  of  followers. 
Subsequently,  one  of  his  principal  retainers  renK)iistrated  with  him  for  risking 
his  life  in  an  affair  so  insignificant.  Yasutoki  answered:  "How  can  you  call 
an  incident  insignificant  when  my  brother's  safety  was  concerned?  To  me  it 
seemed  as  important  as  the  Shokyu  struggle.  If  I  had  lost  my  brother,  what 
consolation  would  my  rank  have  furnished?"  ^ 

Yasutoki  never  made  his  rank  a  pretext  for  avoidibg  military  service;  he 
kept  his  watch  m  torn  with  the  other  guards,  remaining  up  all  tight  and  attend* 
ing  to  «11  his  duties.  When  he  periodically  visited  the  tenq>te  of  Yoritomo^  he 
always  worshipped  without  ascending  to  the  iuale,.his  reason'being  that,  were  the 
shogtmj  Yoritomo,  cllive,  the  regent  wouM  hot  venture  to  sit  on  the  dais  by  his 
side,;  Thrifty  and  eminently. practical,.. he  ridiculed  a  priest  who  proposed  to 
tiranquillifise  the  nation  by  buikliBg  fanes.  ''How  ca^  peace  be  brought  to  th^ 
people,"  he  asked,  "by  tormenting  th^  to  subscribe  for  such -a  purpose?"    He 
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revered  learning,  regarded  administration  as  a  literary  art  rather  tlian  a  military, 
and  set  no  store  whatever  by  his  own  ability  or  competence. 

THE  J6E1  code 

The  most  memorable  achievement  during  Yasutoki's  regency  was  the 
eompilation  of  a*  code  of  law  called  the  Joei  Shikimoku  ^  after  the  name  of  the 
era  (/dei,  1232-1233)  when  it  was  promulgated.  What  rendered  this  legislation 
essentially  necessary  was  that  the  Dcdkd  code  of  the  eighth  century  and  all  the 
laws  founded  on  it  were  mspired  primarily  by  the  purpose  of  centraUzing  the 
administrative  power  and  establishing  the  Thrcme's  title  of  ownership  in  all  the 
land  throughout  the  realm,  a  system  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  feu* 
daMsm;  This  incongruity  had  made  itself  felt  ih  Yoritomo's  time,  and  had 
suggested  the  compilation  of  certain  ^' Rules  for  Decisions''  (Hank0isu-^et)t 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  Jdei  code  in  Yasutoki  ^s  days.  Another  objection 
to  the  Daiho  code  and  its  correlated  enactments  was  that,  being  written  with 
Chinese  ideographs  solely^  they  were  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  those  they 
ooncemed.  Confucius  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  government  that 
men  should  be  taught  to  obey,  not  to  understand,  and  that  principle  was  adopted 
by  the  Tokugawa  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  But  in  the 
thirteenth,  the  aim  of  Yasutcdri  and  his  fellow  legislators  was  to  render  the  laws 
intelligible  to  all,  and  with  that  object  they  were  indited  mostly  in  the  kana 
syllabary. 

The  actual  work  of  compilation  was  done  by  Hokky5  Ensen  (a  renowned 
bonze),  but  the  idea  originated  with  H5j0  Yasutoki  and  Miyoshi  Yasutsura,  and 
every  provision  was  oarefuUy  scanned  and  debated  by  the  Bakiifu's  State  council 
{Hyojosku) .  There  was  no  intention  of  siippresftng  the  Daihd  code.  The  latter 
was  to  remain  operative  in  all  regions  to  which  the  sway  of  the  Ky5to  Court 
extended  direct.  But  in  proporticm  as  the  influence  of  the  Bahufu  grew,  the 
Joei  laws  received  new  adherents  and  finally  became  universally  effective.  A 
great  modem  authority,  Dr.  Ariga,  has  opined  that  the  motive  of  the  Bakufu 
legislation  was  not  solely  right  for  right's  sake.  He  thinks  that  political 
expediency  figured  in  the  business,  the  Kamakura  rul^  being  shrewd  enough 
to  foresee  that  a  reputation  for  administering  justice  would  prove  a  potent  factor 
in  extending  their  influence.  If  so,  the  scheme  was  admirably  worked  out,  for 
every  member  of  the  council  had  to  sign  a  pledge,  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
Shikimoku,  invoking'  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  his  head  if  he  departed  from 
the  laws  or  violated  their  spirit  in  rendering  judgment.  Nothing,  indeed,  stands 
more  signally  to  the  credit  of  the  Bakufu  tvl\bts  from  the  days  of  Yoritomo  imd 
his  wife,  Masa,  downwards,  than  their  constant  endeavour  to  do  justice  between 
man  and  man.   ^ 

NATURE  OF  THE  CODE 

The  Joei  Shikimoku  is  npt  a  voluminous  doeum^it:  it  contains  only  fifty-one 
brief  articles,  which  the  poet  Baidid  compares  to  \he  luminoaty  of  the  full  moon. 
It  has  been  excellently  translated  and  annotated  by  Mr.  Consul-Oeneral  J.  C. 
Hall  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan"  (Vol.  XXXIV,  Part 

P  Called  also  the  KwarUo  Goseibai  Shikimoku.] 

P  * '  Thisoath  indicates,  amonff  other  things,  the  deep sdase  of  the importahce  oC  unanimity, 
of  a  united  front,  of  the  indivioual  /sharing  fully  in  the  collective  responsibility,  that  was 
cherished  by  the  Bakufu  councillors.  This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  the  wonder- 
ful stability  and  efficiency  of  the  machine."    (Murdoch.)] 
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I),  and  Mr.  J.  Mxirdocb,  ia  his  admirable  Histoty  of  Japan,  mmmhrnses  its 
provisions  lucidly.  .  We  learn  that  slavery  still  existed  in  the  thirteenth  c^itury 
in  Japan;  but  the  farmer  was  guarded  against  cruel  processes  of  tax-collecting 
and  enjoyed  freedom  of  domicile  when  his  dues  were  paid.  Fiefs  might  not  be 
sold,  but  a  peasant  might  dispose  of  his  holding.  ''Village  headmen,  while 
held  to  a  strict  discharge  of.  their  duties  and  severely  punished  for  various  mal- 
practicesi  were  safeguarded  against  all  agression  or  undue  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  jito.  The  law  of  property  was  almost  entirely  s3aionymous  with  that 
of  fiefs.  These,  if  originally  iconf erred  for  public  services  rendered  by  the 
grantee,  could  not  be  sold*  On  the  death  of  the  holder  it  was  not  necessarily 
the  eldest  son  —  even  though  legitimate  ^—  that  succeeded.  The  only  provision 
affecting  the  father's  coniplete  liberty  of  bequest  or  gift  to  his  widow  —  or 
concubine,  in  one  article -r  or  children,  was  that  a  thoroughly  deserving,  eldest 
son,  whether  of  wife  or  concubine,  could  claim  one-fifth  of  the  estate. 

''Not  only  could  women  be  dowered  with,  or  inherit,  fiefs,  and  transmit  a 
legal  title  to  them  to  their  own  children,  but  a  childless  woman  was  even  folly 
empowered  to  adopt  an  heir.  Yoritomo  had  been  the  first  to  sanction  this  broad* 
minded  and  liberal  principle.  In  Kamakura,  an  adulterer  was  stripped  of  half 
of  his  fief  if  he  held  one;  and  if  he  had  none,  he  was  banished.  .  For  an  adulteress 
the  punishment  was  no  severer,  except  that  if  she  possessed  a  fief,  the  whole  of 
it  was  confiscated.  A  good  imany  sectiona  of  the  Code  deal  withJegal  procedure 
and  the  conduct  and  duty  of  magistrates,  the  great  objects  being  to  make  the 
administration  of  justice  simple,  prompt,  and  pure,  while  repressing  everything 
in  the  shape  of  pettifogging  or  factious  litigation. 

' '  The  penalties  were  neither  cruel  nor  ferocious;  Death  for  the  worst  offences 
^-  among  which  theft  is  specially  mentioned  ~  confiscation  of  fief,  and  banish- 
ment)  these  exhaust  the  list.  The  only  other  punishment  mentioned  is  that  of 
branding  on  the  face,  inflicted  on  a  commoner  for  the  crime  of  forgery,  a  biLshi'a 
punishm^it  in  this  case  being  banishment,  or  simply  bonfiscation  of  his  fief,  if 
possessed  of  one. 

"  Bakufu  vassals  were  strictly  forbidden  directly  to  solicit  the  Imperial  Court 
for  rank  or  office;  they  must  be  provided  with  a  special  recommendation  from 
Kamakura.  But  onCe  invested  with  Court  rank,  they  might  be  promoted  in 
grade  without  any  further  recomm^dation,  while  they  were  free  to  accept  the 
position  of  kebiishi.  Analogous  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  Kwanto  clergy, 
who  were  to  be  summarily  removed,  from  their  benefiees  if  found  appealing  to 
Kyoto  for  promotion,  the  only  exception  b&ng  in  favour  of  Zen^hu  priests.  In 
their  case  the  erring  brother  guilty  of  such  an  cxffence  got  off  comparatively 
lightly  —  'an  influential  member  of  the  saftie  sect  will  be  directed  to  administer 
a  gentle  admonition.'  The  clergy  within  the  Bakufu  domains  were  to  be  kept 
strictly  in  hand;  if  they  squandered  the  revenues  of  their  incumbency  and 
neglected  the  fabric  and  the  established  services  therein,  they  were  to  be  displaced. 
As  regards  the  monasteries  and  priests  outside  the  Bakufu  domain,  the  case  was 
CTttirely  tiiffer^it;  they  were  virtually  independent^  tmd  Kamakura  interfered 
there  only  when  instructed  to  do  so  by  Imperial  decree/'^ 

FURTHER  LEGISLATION 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  J6ei  Skikimoku  represents  the  whole  outcome 
of  Kamakura  legislation.    Many  additions  were  made  to  the  code  during  the 

P  Murdoch's  History  of  Japan.] . 
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fourteenth  century,  but  they  were  all  in  tlie  ikature  of  amplifications  or  modifiea^ 
tions.  Ky5to  also  was  bu^  with  ^lactmentsin  those  times  —  busier,  indeed, 
than  Kamakura,  but  with  smaller  practical  results. 


FALL  OF  THE  MIURA 

Yasutoki  died  in  1242,  having  held  the  regency  (^hikken)  for  eighteen  years. 
His  two  sons  had  preceded  him  to  the  grave,  and  therefore  his  grandson,  Tsune- 
toki,  became  shikken,  Tsunetoki  resembled  his  grandfather  in  many  respects, 
but,  as  he  died  in  1246,  he  had  little  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself. 
Nevertheless,  during  his  brief  tenure  of  power,  he  took  a  step  which  had  momen- 
tous consequences.  It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  murder  of  Minamoto 
Sanetomo  by  his  nephew  Eugy&,  in  1219,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
persuading  the  Imperial  Court  to  appoint  a  successor  to  tlie  sh5gunate,  and 
finally  the  choice  fell  upon  Fujiwar^,  Yoritsune,  then  a  child  of  two,  who  was  not 
actually  nominated  skdgun  until  1226.  This  noble,  when  (1244)  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  eighteenth  of  his  shOgunate,  was  induced  by  the 
regent,  Tsunetoki,  to  resign,  the  alleged  reason  being  portents  in  the  sky,  and  a 
successor  was  found  for  him  in  his  son,  Yoritsugu. 

Now,  for  many  years  past  the  Miura  family  had  ranked  next  to  the  Hoj5  in* 
power  and  above  it  in  wealth,  but  the  two  bad  always  been  loyal  friends.  Some 
umbrage  was  given  to  the  Miura  at  this  time,  however,  owing  to  the  favours 
enjoyed  at  the  regency  by  the  Adachi  family,  one  of  whose  ladies  was  the  mother 
of  the  two  shikkeny  Tsunetoki  and  Tokiyori.  The  situation  thus  ct-eated  had  its 
issue  in  a  plot  to  kill  Tokiyori,  and  to  replace  him  by  an  uncle  uncdnnected  with 
the  Adachi.  Whether  the  Miura  family  were  really  involved  in  this  plot,  history 
gives  no  definite  indication;  but  certainly  thfe  ex-^hbgun^  Yonisune,  was  involved, 
and  his  very  marked  friendship  with  Miura  Mitsumura  could  scareely  fail  to 
bring  the  latter  under  suspicion.  In  t^he  eiid>  the  Miiira  nioiadion  was  aadden^y 
invested  by  a  H5j5  force.  Mitsumura  and  his  elder  brother,  Yasiffiaura,  escaped 
to  a  temple  where,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  they  and  270.  of  their  vassals 
committed  suicide.  No  mercy  was  shtjWn,,  The  Miura  were  hunted  and 
slaughtered  everywhere,  their  wide,  landed  estates  being  confiscated  and  divided 
among  the  Bakufu,  the  fanes,  and  the  courtiers  at  Kyoto. 

TWe  terribly  drastic  sequel  of  this  affair  illustrates  the  vagl=  power  Welded  by 
the  Hoj6  throughout  the  empire  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Yoritomo's  system 
of  high  constables  and  land-stewards  brought  almost  evtfry  part  of  the  country 
under  the  effective  sway  of  Kamakura.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
these  high  constables  and  land-stewards  wercisiiffered  to  subject  the  people  with- 
in their  juri^iotic^  to  arbitrary  or  extortiooiatet  treatment.  Not  owly  could 
complaints  of  any  such  sibudes  count  oh  atfidr  hearing^andptompt  redress  at  the^ 
hands  of  the  Bakufii^  but  also  inspiotoro  were  dfespatched,  periodically  or  at  un- 
certain dates,  to  scrutinize  with  the  utmost  vigilance  the  cdnduict  of  the  shuga 
and  jito,  Who,  in  their  tiim,  had:d  atbff  of  spemlly  trained  mediii examine  the 
land  survey  and  adjust  the  assessii&ent  and  inicidence  of  taxaition.  *  > 

hoj6,  tokiyori  .  r 

Tokiyori,  younger  brother  of  Tsunetoki,^held  the  post  of  $htkkeh  at  the  time 
of  the  Miura  tragedy.  He  had  succeeded  to  the  position,  in  1546,  on  the  death 
of  Tsunetoki,  and  he  nominally  abdicated  in  1266)^  wfaen^  in'  the  sequel  df^  a  sevjere 
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illness,  he  took  the  toQsure.    A  Eealous  believer,  from  bis  youth  upwards,  in  the 

doctrines  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism,  he  built  a  temple  called  Saimyo-ji  auKa^ 

the  hills  of  Kamakura,  and  retired  thither  to  tend  his  health  —  entrusting  the 

office  of  shikken  to  a  relative,  Nagatoki,  as  his  own  son,  Tokimune,  was  still  of 

tender  ^e  —  but  continuing  himself  to  administer  military  and  judicial  affairs, 

especially  when  any  criminal 

or  civil  case  of  a  complicated 

or  difficult  nature  occurred. 

Thus,  there  was  a  cloistered 

regent  at  Kamakura,  just  as 

I  there    had  so  often  been  a 

[  cloistered  Emperor  in  Kyoto. 

\    Tradition  has  busied  itself 

A  much  with  Tokiyori  'a  life.  He 

/  carried  to  extreme  lengths  the 

virtue  of  economy  so  greatly 

extolled  by  his  grandfather, 

Yasutokj.     Such  was  the  fru- 

gahty  of  his  mode  of  life  thai 

we  read  of  him  searching  for 

fragments  of  food  among  the 

remnants  of  a  meal,  so  that  he 

might  serve  them  to  a  friend, 

and    we    read,    also,   of    hia 

mother  repairing  with  her  own 

hands  the  paper  covering  of  a 

ahUji  in  expectation  erf  a  visit 

from  him.    He  is  further  aaid 

to  have  disguised  himself  as 

an  itinerent  bonze  and  to  have 

travelled  about  the  .provin«;eSi 

observing  the    state  of  .the 

people  and  learning  their  &xa- 

plaints.    His  experieocee,  4^ 

this    [ulgriaiage  read  like  a 

rcKoiance.  Lodging  at  one  time 

Biuo  ToDTMi  with  aa  a£ed  widow,  he  learna 

that  she  has  been  robbed  of 

her  estate  and  reduced  to  punful  poverty,  a  wrong  which  Tokiyori  hastens  to 

redress;  at  another  time  his  host  is  an  edd  earmirai  whose. loyal  record  cornea 

thus  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ^tkken  and  is  subsequcEttly  recognized. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  tiUes  rest  on  very  blender  evidence. 
Better  attested  is  the  story  of  Aoto  Fujitauna,  which  illustrates  at  once  the 
character  of  Tokiyori  and  the  customs  of  the  tjme.  This  Fujitsuna  was  a  man 
of  humble  origin  but  conaiderabJe  learning.  One  year,  th&country  being  visited 
by  drought,  Tokiyori  gave  rice  and  money  to  priests  for  religious  services,  and 
himself  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Mishima.  These  measures  were  vehemently 
criticized  by  FHijitsuna,  who  described  them  as  enriching  the  wealthy  to  help  the 
impoverished.  When  informed  olthk,  Tokiyori,  instead  of  resentMig  it,Bent 
for  Fujitsuna  and  nominated  him  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Recorders,'  where 
'    p-  Tlifl  HikUtuke-ehA,  a  body  «f  nifn  who  kept  the  arcfaiveB  of  the  Ua»-doktiro  ud  (SOwlu«t«d 
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he  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  Japan's  greatest  judges.^  It  is  related 
of  him  that  he  devoted  his  whole  fortune  to  objects  of  charity,  and  that  when 
Tokiyori,  claiming  a  revelation  from  heaven,  proposed  to  increase  his  endow- 
ments, his  answer  was,  '' Supposing  heaven  revealed  to  you  that  you  should 
put  me  to  death,  would  you  obey?"* 

Tokiyori,  as  already  related,  though  he  nominally  resigned  and  entered 
reli^on  in  1256,  really  held  the  reins  of  power  imtil  his  death,  in  1263.  Thus  the 
Insei  (camera  administration)  came  into  being  in  Kamakura,  as  it  had  done 
previously  in  KyOto.  There  were  altogether  nine  of  the  HojO  regents,  as  shown 
below: — 


(1) 

Tokimasa 

1203-1205 

(2) 

Yoshitoki 

1205-1224 

(3) 

Yasutoki 

1224-1242 

(4) 

Tsunetoki 

1242-1246 

(5) 

Tokiyori 

1246-1256 

(6) 

Tokimune 

1256-1284 

(7) 

Sadatoki 

1284-13ai 

(8) 

Morotoki 

1301-1311 

(9) 

Takatoki 

1311-1333 

Retired  in  1256,  but  ruled  in  earnera  till  1263 
Retired  in  1301,  but  ruled  in  camera  till  1311 


The  first  six  of  these  were  men  of  genius,  but  neither  Tokimasa  nor  Yoshitoki 
can  be  called  really  great  administrators,  if  in  the  science  of  administration  its 
moral  aspects  be  included.  The  next  four,  however,  from  Yasutoki  down  to 
Tokimune^  are  distinctly  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  pages  of  history. 
Throughout  the  sixty  years  of  their  sway  (1224^1284),  the  Japanese  nation  was 
governed  with  justice  *  and  clemency  rarely  found  in  the  records  of  any  medieval 
State,  and  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  Japan's  debt  to  theae  HQjO  rulers  remained 
unrecognised  until  modem  times. 

THE  SHOOU^S  in  kamakura 

In  the  Minamoto's  originid  scheme  tof  gavemmenit  the  office  of  shogun  was 
an  administrative  reality.  Its  purpose  was  to  invest  the  Bakufu  chief  with 
permanent  authority  to  command  all  the  military  and  naval  forces  throughout 
the  empire  for  the  defence  and  tnanqmlliaatiim  of  the  country.  In  that  lights 
the  sh5gunate  was  regarded  while  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  Yoritomo  and  his 
two  sons,  Yoriie  and  Sanetomo.  But  with  the  d^ath  of  Sanetomo,  in  1219,  and 
the  poUtie^l  extinctionof  the  Minamoto  family,  the  shOgunate  assumed  a  different 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  MLoaoKkto's  successors,  the  Hoj5»  The^  latter^ 
not  quaiifiedto  bold  the  office  themselves,  regarded  it  as  a  link  between  Kama7 
kura  and  Ky5to,  and'even  as  a  source  from  which  mi^t  be  derived  lawful  sancr 
tion  for  opposing  the  Throne  should  occasion,  arise.  Therefore  they  asked  the 
Emperor  Go-Toba  to  nominate  one  of  his  younger  sons,  a^d  on  receiving  s^ 

preliminary  judicial  investigations.  It  was  organized  in  Tokiyori 's,  time  and  from  its  members 
the  Hydjoshil  was  recruited.] 

(^  Tliis  other  WAS  Ooka  Tadasoke  of  the  Tokug^wa  period.] 

P  It  is  related  of  this  Aoto  Fujitsuna  that,  having  c}ropped  a  few  cash  into  the  Namera  River 
at  night,  he  expended  many  times  the  amount  in  paying  torch-bearers  to  recover  the  lost  coins, 
his  argument  being  that  the  money  thus  eKpenoea  was  merely  put  into  circulation,  whereas 
the  dropped  money  would  have  been  irrevocably  lost.] 

(*It  18  reoordtd  that  the  first  half  of  every  month  in  Kamakura  was  devoted  to  judicial 
proceedings,  and  that  at  the  gate  of  the  Record  Office  there  was  hung  a  bell,  by  striking 
which  a  suitor  or  petiiioaer  eouid.cootit  on  ittuaediate  p^ttentioyn.] . 


1219-1244 

2 

27 

1244-1262 

6 

13 

1252-1266 

10 

24 

1266-1289 

3 

26 

1289-1308 

13 

32 

1308-1383 

7 

32 
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refusal,  they  were  fain  to  be  content  with  a  member  of  the  Fujiwara  family,  who 

had  long  held  the  Court  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.    This  nomination  was 

never  intended  to  carry  with  it  any  real  authority.    The  shofftms  were  mere 

puppets.    During  the  interval  of  1 14  years  between  the  death  of  Sanetomo  (1219) 

and  the  fall  of  the  H6j6  (1333),  there  were  six  of  these  faineant  oflBcials: — 

Age  at        Age  at 
Appn't     Depog'n 

Fujiwara  Yoritsune 

Yoritsugu 

Prince  Munetaka,  elder  brother  of  Go-Fukakusa 

Prince  Koreyasu,  son  of  Munetaka 

Prince  Hisaakira,  son  of  Go-Fukakusa 

Prince  Morikuni,  son  of  Hisaakira 

The  record  shows  that  all  these  officials  were  appointed  at  jan  age  when 
independent  thought  had  not  yet  become  possible,  and  that  they  were  removed 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  think  for  themselves.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
a  palpable  break  in  the  uniformity  of  the  Ust.  Yoritsugu  alone  was  stripped  of 
office  while  still  in  his  teens.  That  was  because  his  father,  the  ex-sAo^un, 
engaged  in  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  Hojo.  But  the  incident  was  also  opportune. 
It  occurred  just  at  the  time  when  other  circumstances  combined  to  promote  the 
ambition  of  the  HojO  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  an  Imperial  prince  for  shogun. 
The  throne  was  then  occupied  by  Go^Fukakusa  (the  eighty-ninth  sovereign), 
a  son  of  Go-Saga  (the  eighty-eighth  sovereign),  whoi  as  we  shall  see,  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  influence  exercised  by  H5jo  Yasutoki  after  the*  Shokyu  war. 
Now  it  happened  that,  in  1252,  a  conspiracy  against  Go-Saga  was  found  to  have 
been  fomented  by  the  head  of  that  branch  of  the  Fujiwara  family  froim  which 
the  Kamakura  shoguns  were  taken.  The  conspiracy  was  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
so  were  its  principal  fomenters,  but  it  served  as  a  conclusive  xeason  for  not 
creating  another  Fujiwara  shdgun.  Prince  Munetaka,  an  elder  brother  otthe 
reigning  Emperor,  was  chosen,  and  thus  the  last  four  Bakufu  shoguns  were  all 
of  Imperial  blood. 

Their  lineage,  however,  did  not  avail  much  as  against  Bakufu  arbitrariness. 
The  H5jo  adopted  towards  the  shoguns  the  same  policy  as  that  previously  pur- 
sued by  the  Fujiwara  towards  the  sovereigns  ~  appointment  dliringithe  years 
of  childhood  and  removal  on  reak^hing  full  manhood.^-  •  But  the  shoguns  were  not 
unavenged. 

It  was  owing  to  the  social  influence  exercised  by  their  entourage  that  the 
frugal  and  industrious  habits  of  the  btMhi  at  Kamakura  were  gradually  replaced 
by  the  effeminate  pastimes  and  enervating  accomplishments  of  the  Imperial 
capital.  For  the  personnel  and  equipage  of  a  shogrm's^Blhce  at  Kamakura 
differed  essentially  from  those  of  H3j5  regents  (shikken)  like  Yasutoki  .and  his 
three  immediate  successors.  In  the  former  were  seen  a  multitude  of  highly  paid 
officials  whose  duties  did  not  extend  to  anything  more  serious  that  the  eonservar 
tion  of  forms  of  etiquette;  the  custody  of  gates,  doors,  and  shutters;  the  care  of 
pavilions  and  villas;  the  practice  and  teaching  of  polite  accomplishments,  such 
as  music  and  versification;  dancing,  handball;  and  football;  the  cultivation  of 
refined  archery  and  equestrianism,  and  the  guarding  of  the  shotgun  *s  person.* 

P  It  is  related  that  t^hen  the  regent,  fiadatoki,  in  1280,  removed  Prince  Koreyaau  from  the 
office  of  shdgun f  he  ordered  that  the  bamboo  patanqnin  in  which  the  prince  journeyed  to 
Kyoto  shoidd  be  carried  with  the  back  in  front.  The  people  said  that  the  priace  waa  banished 
to  Kyoto.] 

P  The  officials  of  the  ahigun's  court  were  colleotively  called  bandtiA,]. 
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At  the  regency,  on  the  other  hand,  functiooB  of  the  most  arduous  character 
were  continuously  discharged  by  a  small  staff  of  earnest,  unpret^itious  meny 
strangers  to  luxury  or  leisure  and  solicitous,  primarily,  to  promote  the  cause  of 
justice  and  to  satisfy  the  canons  of  efficiency.  The  contrast  could  not  but  bo 
demomlising*  Not  rapidly  or  Without  a  struggle,  but  slowly  and  inevitably,  the 
poison  of  bad  example  permeated  Kamatnira  society,  and  the  sinecures  in  thd 
shogun's  household  came  to  be  coveted  by  the  veterans  of  the  Bahrfu,  who, 
throughout  the  peaceful  times  secured  by  Ho  jo  rule,  found  no  means  of  gaining 
honours  or  riches  in  the  field,  and  who  saw  themselves  obliged  to  mortgage  their 
estates  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  living,  augmented  by  extravagant  banquets, 
fine  buildings;  and  rich  garments,  flight  times  between  1252  and  1330,  edicts 
were  issued  by  the  Bakufu  fixing  the  prices  of  commodities,  vetoing  costly  resi- 
dences, prohibiting  expensive  garments,  censuring  neglect  of  military  arts,  and 
ordering  resumption  of  the  old-time  sports  and  exercises.  These  attempts  to 
check  the  evil  had  only  very  partial  success.  The  vices  spread,  and  "  in  the  com- 
plex of  factors  that  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Bakufu,  the  ultimate  ascendancy 
of  Ky5to  's  social  standards  in  Eamakura  must  probably  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important."* 

THE  TWO  LINES  OF  EMPERORS 

It  is  necessary  now  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  story  of  the  Imperial  city^ 
which,  since  the  appearance  of  the  Bakufu  upon  the  scene,  hais  occupied  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  these  pages,  as  it  did  in  fact.  Not  that  there  was  any  out* 
ward  or  visible  sign  of  diminishing  importance.  All  the  old  administrative 
machinery  remained  operative,  the  old  codes  of  etiquette  continued  to  olainsi 
strict  observance,  and  the  old  functions  of  government  were  discharged.  But 
only  the  shadow  of  authority  existed  at  Kyoto;  the  substance  had  passed 
effectually  to  Kamakura.  As  for  the  throne,  its  ehiefiy  remarkable  feature  was 
the  brevity  of  its  occupation  by  successive  sovereigns: 

Order  of  Succession  Name  Date 

7?th  Sovereign      Go-Shirakawa A.  D.  1156-1158 

78th  "  Nijo.. . . .' ^ 1159-1166 

79th  "  Rokuj5 1166-1168 

.80th  "    *      Takafcura,..., 116^1180 

81st  '^  Antoku ; 1181-1183 

82nd  'V       Go-Toba. ...1184-1198 

83rd  "    '       Tsuchimikado 1199-1210 

84th  "  Juntoku .'...,1211-1221 

85th  "    .      Chtikyo 1221 

86th  "  Go-Horikawa. ...;.,.......... 1221^1232 

87th  "  Shijo ;..,... 1233-1242 

88th  "  Go-Saga. .  /. , , 1243-1246 

Here  are  seen  twelve  consecutive  Empetors  whose  united  i^eigns  covered  a 
period  of  ninety-one  years,  being  an  average  of  seven  and  one-half  years,  approxi- 
mately. It  has  been  shown  that  Go-Horikawa  received  the  purple  practically 
from  the  hands  of  the  H5j6  in  the  sequel  of  the  ShdkyH  disturbance,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Go-Saga,  he  having  been  nominated  from  Kamakura  in  preference 
to  a  son  of  Juntoku,  whose  complicity  in  that  disturbance  had  been  notorious. 
Hence  Go-Saga's  attitude  towards  Kamakura  was  always  one  of  deference, 

l^MMrdoch's  History  of  Japan.] 
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inoreased  by  the  fact  that  his  eldest  son,  Munetaka,  went  to  Kamakura  as  shdgun, 
in  1252.  Vacating  the  throne  in  1246,  he  named  bis  second  son,  Go^Fukakuaa^ 
to  succeed;  and  his  third,  Eameyama,  to  be  Prince  Imperial.  The  former  was 
only  three  years  old  when  (1246)  he  became  nominal  sovereign,  and,  after  a 
reign  of  thirteen  years,  he  was  compelled  (1259)  to  make  way  for  his  father's 
favourite,  Kameyama,  who  reigned  from  1259  to  1274. 

To  understand  what  followed,  a  short  genealogical  table  will  assist: 

88th  Sovereign,  Go-Saga  (1243-1246) 

( ^1 

89th,  Go-Fukakusa  (1246-1259)    90th.  Kameyama  (1259-1274) 

92nd,  Fushimi  (1287-1298)  91st,  Go-Uda  (1274-1287) 

I  I 

I  ^1  ■  r  I 

93rd,  Go-Fuahimi  95th,  Hanazono  94th,  Go-Nij5  96th,  Go-Daigo 
(1298-1301)  (1307-1318)         (1301-1307)         (1318-1339) 

\  ^.  '     • —\ •  -      . 

Jimyo-in  family  (called  afterwards      Daikagu-ji  Family  (called  afterwards 
Hoku-cho,  or  the  Northern  Court)  Nan-cho,  or  the  Southern  Court) 

The  cloistered  Emperor,  Go-Saga,  abdicating  after  a  reign  of  four  years, 
conducted  the  administration  according  to  the  camera  system  during  twenty- 
six  years.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  table  that  he  essayed  to  hold  the 
balance  equally  between  the  families  of  his  two,  sons,  the  occupant  of  the  throne 
being  chosen  from  each  alternately.  But  everything  goes  to  show  that  be 
favoured  the  Kameyama  branch.  Like  Go-Toba,  he  cherished  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  Imperial  Coiut  released  from  the  Bakufu  shackles,  and  to  that  end 
the  alert,  enterprising  Kameyama  seemed  better  suited  than  the  dull,  resource* 
less  Takakura,  just  as  in  Go^Toba's  eyes  Juntoku  had  appeared  preferable  to 
Tsuchimikado. 

Dying  in  1272,  Go-Saga  left  a  will  with  injunctions  that  it  should  be  opened 
in  fifty  days.  It  contained  provisions  destined  to  have  disastrous  consequences. 
One  clause  entrusted  to  the  Bakufu  the  duty  of  deciding  whether  the  admhiistra- 
tive  power  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  cloistered  Emperor,  Go-Fukakusa, 
or  in  those  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  Kameyama.  Another-provided  that  a  very 
large  property,  known  as  the  Chokodo  estates,  should  be  inherited  by  the  mon- 
arch thus  deposed  from  authority;  while  a  comparatively  small  bequest  went  to 
the  depository  of  power.  In  framing  this  curious  instrument,  Go-Saga  doubt- 
less designed  to  gild  the  pill  of  permanent  exclusion  from  the  seats  of  power, 
believing  confidently  that  the  Imperial  succession  would  be  secured  to  Kame- 
yama and  his  direct  descendants.  This  anticipation  proved  correct.  The 
Bakufu  had  recourse  to  a  Court  lady  to  determine  the  trend  of  the  deceased 
sovereign's  wishes,  and  the  result  was  that  Kameyama  triumphed. 

In  the  normal  order  of  things  the  cloistered  Emperor  Go-Fukakusa  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  administrative  place  occupied  by  Go-Saga,  and  i^  large 
body  of  courtiers,  whose  chances  of  promotion  and  .emolument  depended  upon 
that  arrangement,  bitterly  resented  the  innovation.  The  palace  became  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  Naihd  (interior  section)  and  the  Inho  (camera  section)  ^  a 
division  which  grew  more  accentuated  when  Kameyama 's  son  ascended  the 
throne  as  Go-Uda,  in  1274.  Go-Fukakusa  declared  that  he  would  leave  his 
palace  and  enter  a  monastery  were  such  a  wrong  done  to  his  children.  Thereupon 
Kameyama  —  now  cloistered  Emperor  —  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Bakufu^ 
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who,  after  grave  deliberation,  decided  that  Go-Fukakusa's  son  should  be  named 
Crown  Prince  and  should  reign  in  succession  to  Go-Uda.  This  ruler  is  known 
in  history  as  Fushimi. 

Shortly  after  his  accession  a  sensational  event  occurred.  A  bandit  made  his 
way  during  the  night  into  the  palace  and  seizing  one  of  the  court  ladies,  ordered 
her  to  disclose  the  Emperor 's  whereabouts.  The  ss^acious  woman  misdirected 
him,  and  then  hastened  to  inform  the  sovereign,  who  disguised  himself  as  a 
female  and  escai)ed.  Arrested  by  the  guards,  the  bandit  committed  suicide  with 
a  sword  which  proved  to  be  a  precious  heirloom  of  the  San]5  family.  Sanj5 
Sanemori,  a  former  coimcillor  of  State,  was  arrested  on  suspicion,  but  his  exami* 
nation  disclosed  nothing.  Then  a  grand  councillor  {dainagon)  charged  the 
cloistered  Emperor,  Kamcyama,  with  being  privy  to  the  attempt,  and  Fushimi 
showed  a  disposition  to  credit  the  charge.  Kameyama,  however,  conveyed  to 
the  Bakufu  a  solemn  oath  of  innocence,  with  which  Fushimi  was  fain  to  be  ostensi- 
bly content.  But  his  Majesty  remained  unconvinced  at  heart.  He  sent  to 
Kamakura  a  secret  envoy  with  instructions  to  attribute  to  Eameyanm  an  abiding 
desire  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Go-Toba  and  wipe  out  the  ShdkyH  humiUation. 
This  vengeful  mood  might  find  practical  expression  at  anytime,  and  Fushimi, 
warned  the  Bakufu  to  be  on  their  guard.  "As  for  me,"  he  concluded,  "I  leave 
my  descendants  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  H5j5.  With  Kamakura  we  stand 
or  fall." 

How  much  of  this  was  sincere,  how  much  diplomatic,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine.  In  Kamakura,  however,  it  found  credence.  Sadatoki,  then  regent 
(shikken),  took  prompt  measures  to  have  Fushimi  *8  son  proclaimed  Prince 
Imperial,  and,  in  1298,  he  was  enthroned  las  Go-Fushimi.  This  evoked  an  indig- 
nant protest  from  the  then  cloistered  Emperor,  Go-Uda,  and  after  some  considera* 
tion  the  Kamakura  regent,  Sadatoki,  suggested  — "directed"  would  perhaps 
be  a  more  correct  form  of  speech  —  that  thenceforth  the  succession  to  the  throne 
should  alternate  between  the  two  families  descended  from  Go-Fukakusa  and 
Kameyama,  the  length  of  a  reign  being  limited  to  ten  years.  Nominally,  this 
arrangement  was  a  mark. of  deference  to  the  testament  of  Go-Saga,  but  in 
reality  it  was  an  astute  device  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Court  by  dividing 
it  into  rival  factions.  Kamakura 's  fiat  received  peaceful  acquiescence  at  first* 
Go-Uda 's  eldest  son  took  the  sceptre  in  1301,  under  the  name  of  Go-Nijo,  and, 
after  seven  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  Fushimi 's  son,  Hanazono,  who,  in  twelve 
years,  made  way  for  Go-Uda 's  second  son;  Go-Daigo. 

The  descendants  of  Kameyama  were  called  th^  "Daigaku-ji  family,"  and  the 
descendants  of  Go-Fukakusa  received  the  name  of  the  "Jimyo-in  family." 
When  a  member  of  the  latter  occupied  the  thrdne,  the  Court  enjoyed  opulence, 
owing  to  its  possession  of  the  extenmve  ChOkCdo  estates;  but  when  the  sovereign 
was  of  the  Daigaku-ji  line  comparative  penury  was  experienced.  There  can  be 
Uttle  doubt  that,  throughout  the  complications  antecedent  to  this  dual  system, 
the  Fushimi  princes  acted  practically  as  spies  for  the  Bakufu.  After  all,  the  two 
Imperial  ff^milies  were  descended  ftom  a  common  ancestor  and  should  have 
shruhk  from  the  disgrace  of  publishing  their  rivalries.  It  is  true,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  that  the  resulting  complications  involved  the  destruction  of  the 
H5}d;  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  plunged  the  nation  into  a  fifty  years'  war. 

THE  FIVE  REGENT  FAMILIES 

It  has  already  been  related  how,  by  Yoritomo's  contrivance,  the  post  of 
regent  {kwampaku)  in  KyCto  came  to  be  held  alternately  by  scions  of  the  Kuj5 
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family  —  descended  from  Fujiwara  Kaneaane  —  and  scions  of  the  Konoe  family 
—  descended  from  Fu j  iwara  Motomichi  This  system  was  subsequently  extend- 
ed at  the  instance  of  the  Hojo.  The  second  and  third  sons  of  Michiiye,  grandson 
of  Kanezane,  founded  the  houses  of  Nij5  and  Ichijo,  respectively;  while  Kane- 
hira,  the  second  of  two  grandsons  of  Motomichi,  established  the  house  of 
Takatsukasa.  These  five  families  —  Konoe,  KujO,  Nijo,  Ichij5,  and  Takatsu- 
kasa — were  collectively  called  Go-^kke  (the  Five  Regent  Houses)  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  regent  in  Kyoto  was  supposed  to  be  taken  from  them  in 
succession.  The  arrangement  led  to  frequent  strife  with  resulting  weakness,  thus 
e^^cellently  achieving  the  purpose  of  its  contrivers,  the  Hojo. 


THE  FIRST  MONGOL  INVASION 

The  rule  of  the  Hojo  sjrnchronized  with  two  events  of  prime  importance  — 
the  invasion  of  Japan  by  a  Mongolian  army,  first  in  1274,  and  subsequently  in 
1281  ♦  Early  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Emperor  of  Chi^a,  which  waa  then 
imder  the  sway  of  the  Sung  dynasty^  invited  the  Golden  Tatars  to  deal  with  the 
Khitan  Tatars,  who  held  Manchuria,  and  who,  in  spite  of  heavy. tribute  p^d 
annually  by  the  Sung  Courts  continually  raided  northeastern  China.  The  Gold^ 
en  Tatars  responded  to  the  invitation  by  not  only  expelling  the  Khitans  bui 
also  taking  their  place  in  Manchuria  and  subsequently  overrunning  China,  where 
they  established  it  dynasty  of  their  own  from  1116  to  1234. 

These  struggles  and  dynastic  Changes  did  not  sensibly  affect. Japan.  Her 
intercourse  with  the  Asiatic  continent  in  thos^  ages  was  confined  mainly  to  an 
interchange  of  visits  by  Buddhist  priests,  to  industrial  enterprise,  and  to  a 
fitful  exchange  of  commodities.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  branch  of  the  Ta- 
tars concerned  themselves  practically  about  Japan  or  the  Japanese.  Ultimate* 
ly,  however,  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Mongols  began  to 
sweep  down  on  the  Middle  Kingdom  under  the  leadership  of  Jenghiz  Khan. 
They  crushed  the  Golden,  Tatars,  transferred  (1264)  the  Mongol  capital  from 
central  Asia  to  Peking  (Cambaluc),  and,  in  1279,  under  Kublai,  completely 
conquered  China.  Nearly  thirty  years  before  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to 
Peking,  the  Mongols  invaded  the  Korean  peninsula,  and  brought  it  completely 
under  their  sway  in  1263,  receiving  the  final  submission  of  the  kingdom  of 
Koma,  which  alone  had  Offered  saxy  stjubbom  resistance. 

It  is  probable  that  Kublai 's  ambition,  whetted  by  extensive  conquests,  would 
have  turned  in  the  direction  of  Japan  sooner  or  later,  but  tradition  indicates 
that  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  homage  of  the  Island  Empire  was  suggested  to  the 
great  Khan  by  a  Korean  traveller  in  1265.  Kublai  immediately  acted  on  the 
suggestion.  He  sent  an  embassy  by  way  of  Korea,  ordering  the  Koma  sovereign 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  transport  of  the  envoys  and  to  re-enforce  then^ 
with  a  Korean  colleague.  A  tempest  interrupted  this  essay,  and  it  was  not.  re- 
peated until  1268,  when  the  Khan 's  messengers,  accompanied  by  a  Korean  suite, 
crossed  safely  to  Ghikuzen  and  delivered  to  the  Dazai-fu  a  letter  from  Kublai 
with  a  covering  despatch  froni  the  Korean  King.  The  Korean  sovereign's 
despatch  was  plainly  inspired  by  a  desire  to  avert  responsibility  from  himself. 
He  explained  that  in  transporting  the  embassy  he  acted  unavoidably,  but  that, 
in  sending  it,  the  Khan  was  not  actuated  by  any  hostile  feeling,  his  sole  purpose 
being  to  include  Japan  in  the  circle  of  his  friendly  tributaries. 

In  short,  the  Koma  prince — he  im)  longer  could  properly  be  called  a  monarch 
—  voukj  have  be^n  only  too  pleased  to  see  Japan  pass  under  the  Mongol  yoke 
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as  his  own  kingdom  bad  abeady  dona  Knbki  's  letter^  hdWefVi^y  tliot:^  not 
deliberately  arrogant,  couid  not  be  construed  in  any  sense  exee^  as  a  summons 
to  send  tribute-bearing  envoys  to  Peking.  He  ealled  himself  ^'Emperor"  and 
addressed  the  Japanese  jruler  as  '^King;"  instanced,  for  fitting  examlple,  the 
relation  between  China  and  Korea;  which  he  described  at  once' as  that  of  lord  and 
vassal  and  that  of  parent  and  child,  and  predicated  that  refusal  of  inter(K>urse 
would  *^lead  to.  war." 

The  Japanese  interpreted  this  to  be  an  offer  of  suzerainty  or  subjugation. 
Two  courses  were  advocated;  one  by  Kyoto,  the  other  by  Kamakura.  The 
former  favoured  a  pohcy  of  conciliation  and  delay;  the  latter,  an  attitude  of 
contemptuous  silence.  Kamakura,  of  course,  triumphed.  After  six  months' 
retention  the  envoys  were  sent  away  without  so  much  as  a  written  acknowledg- 
ment. The  records  contain  nothing  to  show  whether  this  bold  course  on  the 
part  of  the  Bakufu  had  its  origin  in  ignorance  of  the  Mongol 's  might  or  in  a 
conviction  of  the  bitshVs  fighting  superiority.  Probably  both  factors  were 
operative;  for  Japan 's  knowledge  of  Jenghiz  and  his  resources  reached  her  chiefly 
through  religious  channels,  and  the  fact  that  Koreans  were  associated  with 
Mongols  in  the  mission  must  have  tended  to  lower  the  affair  in  her  estimation. 
Further,  the  Japanese  had  been  taught  by  experience  the  immense  difficulties  of 
conducting  oversea  campaigns,  and  if  they 'understood  anything  about  the  Mon- 
gols, it  should  have  been  the  essentially  non-maritime  character  of  the  mid- 
Asian  conquerors. 

By  Kublai  himself  that  defect  was  well  appreciated.  He  saw  that  to  carry 
a  body  of  troops  to  Japan,  the  seagoing  resources  of  the  Koreans-  must  be 
requisitioned,  and  on  the  bootless  return  of  his  first  embassy,  he  immediately 
issued  orders  to  the  Koma  King  to  build  one  thousand  ships  and  mobilize  forty 
thousand  troops.  In  vain  the  recipient  of  these  orders  pleaded  inability  to 
execute  them.  The  Khan  insisted,  and  supplemented  his  first  command  with 
instructions  that  agricultural  operations  should  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  peninsula  to  supply  food  for  the  projected  army  of  invasion.  Meanwhile 
he  despatched  embassy  after  embassy  to  Japan,  evidently  being  desirous  of 
carrying  his  point. by  persuasion  rather  than  by  force,  .  The  envoyi^  invariably 
returned  re  infecid.  On  one  occasion  (1269)^  a  Korean. vessel  carried  off  two 
Japanese  ^rom  Tsushima  and  sent  them  to  Peking..  There,  Kublai  treated  them 
kindly^  showed  them  hi^  palace  as  well  as  jbl  parade  oi  his  trpops,  and  sent  them 
home  to  tell  what  they  had  seen.  But  the  Jfl^panese  renjained  obdurate,  and 
finally  the  Khan  sent  an  ultimatum,  to  which  Tokimunq,  the  Hojo  regent, 
replied  by  dismissing  the  envoys  forthwith. 

War  was  now  inevitable.  Kublai  massed  25,000  Mongol  braves  in  Korea, 
supplemented  them  with  15,000  Korean,  troops,  and  embarking  them  in  a  flotiUa 
of  900  vessels  manned  by  8000  Koreans,  launched  this  paltry  army  against 
Japan  in  November,  1274.  The  armada  began  by  attapking  Tsushima  and 
Iki,  islands  lying  in  the  strait  that  separates  the  Korean  peninsula  ifrom  Japan. 
In  Tsushima,  the  governor,  So  Sukekuni^^  qpuld  not  muster  more  than  two  bunr 
dred  bv^shi.  But  these  two  hundred  fought  to  the  death,  as  did  also  the  stiU 
smaller  garrison  of  Iki.  Before  the  p^sspkge  of  the  narrow  strait  was  achieved^, 
the  invaders  must  have  lost,  something,  of  their  faith  in  the  whole  enterprise. 
On  November  20th^  they  landed  at  Hakozaki  Gulf  in  the  province  pf  Chiku^u. 
There  they  were  immediately  assailed  by  the  troops  of  five  Kyushu  chieftains. 
What  force  .the  latter  represented  there  is  no  record,  but  they  were  certainly  le^ 

P  Grand9on  of  Taira  no  Tomoimori,  admiral  ol  the  Hei  fleet  in  the  battia  of  Dan<«Do*iinu] 
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numerous  than  the  enemy.  Moreover,  the  Yuan  snny  poaBessed  a  greatly 
superior  tactic^  syBtem.  By  a  Japaneee  buaki  the  battle-field  was  regarded  as 
an  arena  for  the  display  of  individual  prowess,  not  of  combined  force.  The 
Mongols,  on  the  contrary,  fought  in  solid  co-opnation,  their  movements  directed 
by  sound  of  drum  from  some  eminence  where  the  commander-in-chief  watched 
the  prepress  of  the  fight.  If  a  Japanese  i^proached  to  defy  one  of  them  to  single 
combat,  they  enveloped  and  slew  him.    Further,  at  close  quarters  they  used 


I^t  arms  dipped  in  poison,  and  for  long-range  purposes  they  had  powerful  cross- 
bows, which  quite  outclassed  the  Japanese  weapons.  They  were  equipped  also 
with  explosives  which  they  fired  from  metal  tubes,  inflicting  heavy  loss  on  the 
Japanese,  who  were  demoralised  by  such  an  unwonted  weapon.  Finally,  they 
were  incomparable  horsemen,  and  in  the  early  encounters  they  put  the  Japanese 
cavalry  out  of  action  by  raising  with  drums  and  gongs  a  din  that  terrified  the 
letter's  horses.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  the  Japanese  fought 
stubbornly.  Whenever  they  got  within  striking  distance  of  the  foe,  they  struck 
desperately,  and  towards  evening  they  were  able  to  retire  in  good  order  into  cover 
"  behind  the  primitive  fortifications  of  Miiuld  raised  for  Tenchi  TennO  by  Korean 
ei^neers  six  centuries  before." 

That  night  the  west  coast  of  KyOshQ  was  menaced  by  one  of  those  fierce  gales 
that  rage  from  time  to  time  in  sub-tropical  zones.  The  Korean  pilots  knew  that 
their  ships  could  find  safety  in  the  open  sea  only.  But  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  troops  which  had  debarked?  Had  their  coBmiandere  seen  any  certain  hope 
of  victory,  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  part  temporarily  from  the  ships. 
The  day's  fighting,  however,  appears  to  have  inspired  a  new  estimate  of  ^e 
btaki's  combatant  qualities.  It  was  decided  to  embaric  the  Yuan  forces  and  ■ 
start  out  to  sea.  For  the  purpose  of  covering  this  movement,  the  Hakozaki 
shrine  and  some  adjacent  hamlets  vnfe  fired,  and  when  morning  dawned  the 
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.invadeni'  flotilla  was  seen  beating  out  of  the  be?.  On&  of  ibeir  veasele  ran 
aground  on  Sliiga  spit  at  the  north  of  the  havcffiand  several  others  fmmdered 
at  sea,  so  that  when  a  tally  was  finally  called,  1S,200  idea  did  not  answer  to  their 
names.    As  to  what  the  Japaneee  easoalties  yfo^e,  there  is  oo  iitfonnation. 

THE  SECOND  MONGOL  INVASION 

Of  course  Kublai  did  nob  acknowledge-  this  as  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
.  Japmese.  On  the  eontrary,  he  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the  fight  had  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  islanders  by  disehtung  their  faulty  tactics  and  inferior 
weapons.  He  tiierefore  sent  another  embassy,  which  was  charged  to  sumlnon 
the  King  of  Japan  to  Peking,  there  to  ^  obeisance  to  the  Yuan  Emperor. 
Kamakura's  answer  was  to  decapitate  the  five  leaders  of  the  mission  and  to 
pillory  their  heads  outside  the  city.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  calm  confidence  ^own  at  this  crisis  by  the  fioAu/u' regent,  Tokiraune.  His 
country 's  annalists  ascribe  that  mood  to  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Zen  sect 
of  Buddhism ;  faith  which  he  shared  with,  his  father,  Tokiyori,  during  the  latter 's 
life.  The  Zen  pnests  taught  an  introspMtive  philosophy.  Tb^  preached  that 
life  springs  from  not-living,  indestructibility  from  destruction,  and  that  existence 
and  non-existenee  are  one  in  reality.    No  creed  could  better  inspire  a  soldier. 

It  has  been  su^ested  that  Tdcimune  was  not  guided  in  this  matter  «oIely 
by  religious  instincts:  he  used  the  Zen^ku  bonaes  as  a  channel  for  obtaining  in- 
fonnation  about  China.  Some  plausibility  is  given  to  that  theory  by  the  fact 
that  he  sat,  first,  at  the  feet  of  DfiryQ,  origintdly  a  Chinese  |»iest  named  Tao 
Lung,  and  that  on  DCryQ 's  death  he  invited  (1278)  from  Cliitia  a  famous  bonze, 
Chu  Yuan  (Japanese,  Sogon),  for  whose  ministrations  the  afterwards  celebrated 
temple  YeogakU'ji  was  erected.  Sogen  himself,  when  officiating  at  the  temple 
of  Nengjen,  in  W^ichow,  bad  barely  escaped  massacre  at  the  hands  of  the  Mon- 
gols, and  he  may  not  have  been  arouse  to  acting  as  a  medium  of  ntformation 
between  China  and  Karaakura. 

Tokimune's  reli^ons  fervour,  however,  did  notinterferewithhissecular  prepi- 
fvations.:    In:  12B0,  he  issued  an  injunction  exhorting  local  officials  and  vassals 
igo-heniit)  to  compose  all  their  dissensionsand  Work  in  unisoR;    ■  There  could  be 
no  greater  lOirime,  the  document  declared,  then  to  sacrifice  the  coantk?  'a  interests 
on  the  altar  of  personal  enmities  st  a 
time  of  naticHial  crisis.     Loyal  obedience 
.on  the  part  of  vaesale,  and  strict  impar- 
tiality on  the  side  of  high  constables — 
these  were  the  virtues  which  the  safety 
pf  the  State  detnanded,  and  any  neglect 
to  [H'actise  them  should  be  punished  with 
the    utmost    severity.    This   injunction 
was  issued -in  12S0,  and  already  steps  had 
been  taken  bo  construct  defensive  works  . 
at  all  places  where  the  Mongols  might 
effect  a  landing  —  at  Hakozaki  Bay  in 
KyOshG;  at  Nagato,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  StumonoseU  Strait;  at  Harima, 
on  the  southern  shc^e  of  the  Inland  Sea; 
Mid  at  Tsuniga,  on  the  northwest  of 
tiw  mtun  island.    Among  these  places,  ttoa  Totannn, 
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H&kossaki  and  Nagato  were  judged  to  be  the  most  menaced^  and  special  offices, 
.  after  the  nature  of  the  Ky5to  tandai,  we]%  established  there. 

Seven  years  separated  the  first  invasion  from  the  second.  It  was  not  of  de- 
liberate choice  that  Eublai  allowed  so  long  an  interval  to  elapse.  ^  The  subjuga- 
tion of  the  last  supporters  of  the  Sung  dynasty  in  southern  China  had  engrossed 
his  attention,  and  with  their  fall  he  acquired  new  competence  to  prosecute  this 
expedition  to  Japan,  because  while  the  Mongolian  boats  were  fit  only  for  plying 
on  inland  waters,  the  ships  of  the  southern  Chinese  Were  large,  ocean-going 
craft.  It  was  arranged  that  an  army  of  100,000  Chinese  and  Mongols  should 
embark  at  a  port  in  Fuhkien  opposite  the  idand  of  Formosa,  and  should  ultimate- 
ly form  a  junction  in  Tsushima  Strait  with  an  armada  of  ICKK)  Korean  ships, 
earrying,  in  addition  to  their  crews,  a  force  of  50,000  Moi^gols  and  20,000 
Koreans. 

But  before  launching  this  formidable  host,  Kublai  made  a  final  effort  to 
compass  his  end  without  fighting.  In  1280,  he  sent  another  emb^issy  to  Japan, 
announcing  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  summoning  the 
Island  Empire  to  enter  into  friendly  relations.  Kamakura  's  answer  was'to  order 
the  execution  of  the  envoys  at  the  place  where  they  had  landed,  Hakata  in 
Chikuzen.  Nothii^  now  remained  except  an  ap^al  to  force.  A  weak  point 
in,  the  Yuan  strategy  was  that  the  two  armadas  were  not  operated  in  unison. 
The  Korean  fieet  sailed  nearly  a  month  bef (tf e  that  from  China.  It  would  seem 
-tb£^t  the  tardiness  of  the  latter  was  not  due  wholly  to  it(l  larger  dimensions,  but 
must  be  attributed  in  part  to  its  composition.  A  great  portion  6f  the  troops 
transported  from  China  were  not  Mongols,  but  Chinese,  who  had  been  recently 
fighting  against  the  Yuan,  and  whose  despatch  on  a  foreign  campaign  in  the 
:Service  of  their  victors  suggested  itself  as  a  politic  measure.  These  men  W^re 
probably  not  averse  to  delay  and  certainly  cannot  have  been  very  enthusiastic. 
. .  In  Mayj  1281,  the  flotilla  from  Korea  appeared  off  Tsushima.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  annals  of  medieval  Japan:  ai3e  sii^n^arly  reticent  as  to  the  details  of 
battles.  There  are  no  materials  for  constructing  a  story  of  the  events  that 
^eurred  on  the  Tsushima  shores^  more  than  six/  centuries  ago.  We  do  not 
«ven  know  what  force  the  def i»iderB  of  the  idand  must^ed«,  But  thit  they  wer« 
much  moije  numerous  than  on  the  previous  occasion,  seven  3rear8  before,  is  eer- 
tain.  Already,  in  1280,  Tokimune  bad  obtained  from  Buddhist  sources  infotmar 
tion  of  the  Mongol  preparations — preparations  so  extenave  itfiat  the>feUing  of 
timber  to  make  ships  inspired  a  Chinese  poem  in  which  the*  gi^een  hills  were 
depicted  as  mourning  for  their  trees — and  he  would  not  have  failed  to  garrison 
strongly  a  position  so  cardinal  as  the  midohaimel  island  of  Tsushima.  It  was  not 
reduced.  The  enemy  were  able  to  effect  a  lodgement,  but  cotild  not  overrun  the 
island  or  put  its  defenders  to  the  sword,  afi  had  been  done  in  1274*  The  Korean 
ships  remained  at  Tsushipia  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  flotilla.  They 
lost  three  thousand  men  from  sickness  during  this  interval,  and  were  talking  c^ 
retreat  when  the  van  of  the  southern  armada  hove  in  sight.  A  junction  was 
effected  off  the  coast  oJF  Iki  island^  and  the  garrison  of  this  little  place  having  been 
destroyed  on  June  10th,  the  combined  forces  stood  over  towards  Kytishd  and 
landed  at  various  places  along  the  coaet  of  Chikuzen,  making  Hakozaki  Bay 
their  base. 

Such  a  choice  of  locality  was  bad,  for  it  was  precisely  along  the  shores  of  this 
bay  that  the  Japanese  had  erected  fortifications.  They  were  not  very:  formidable 
fortifications,  it  is  true.  The  bvshi  of  these  days  knew  nothing  about  bastions, 
curtains,  glacis,  or  cogQfite  refinements  of  military  engineering.    They  simply 
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baih  a  stone  wall  to  block  the  foe  *s  advaace,  and  did  not  even  adopt  tbe  precau- 
tion of  ptotecting  theif  flanks.  But  neither  did  they  fall  into  the  error  of  acting 
entirely  on  ihe  defensive*  On  th^  contrary,  they  attacked  alike  on  shore  and 
at  sea.  Their  boats  were  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  invaders,  but  the 
advantage  in  dash  and  daring  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  Japanese.  So  furious 
were  their  onsets,  and  so  deadly  was  the  execution  they  wrought  with,  their 
trenchant  swords  at  close  quarters,  that  the  enemy  were  fain  to  lash  their  ships 
together  and  lay  planks  between  them  for  purposes  of  speedy  concentration! 
It  is  most  improbable  that  either  the  Korean  or  the  Chinese  elements  of  the 
invskding  army  had  any  heart  for.  the  work,  whereas  on  the  side  of  the  def aiders 
there  are  records  of  whole  families  volunteering  to  serve  at  the  front.  During 
fifty-three  days  the  campaign  continued;  that  is  to  say,  from  June  23rd,  when  the 
first  landing  was  effected,  until  August  14th,  when  a  tornado  swept  off  the  face 
of  the  sea  the  main  part  of  the  Yuan  armada. 

No  account  has  been  preserved,  either  traditionally  or  historically,  of  the 
incidents  or  phases  of  the  long  fight.  We  know  that  the  invaders  occupied  the 
island  of  Hirado  and  landed  in  Hizen  a  strong  force  intended  to  turn  the  flank  of 
the  Hakozaki  Bay  parapet.  We  know,  inferentially,  that  they  never  succeeded 
in  turning  it.  We  know  that,  after  neady  two  months  of  incessant  combat,  the 
Yuan  armies  had  made  no  sensible  uppression  on  the  Japanese  resistance  or 
established  any  footing  upon  Japanese  soil.  We  know  that,  on  August  the  14th 
and  15th,  there  burst  on  the  shores  of  Kyushu  a  tempest  which  shattered  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Chinese  flotilla.  And  we  know  that  the  brunt  of  the  loss  fell 
on  the  Chinese  contingent,  some  twelve  thousand  of  whom  were  made  slaves. 
But  no  such  momentous  chapter  of  history  has  ever  been  traced  in  rougher  out- 
lines. The  amialist  is  compeUed  to  confine  himself  to  marshalling  general  re- 
sults. It  was  certainly  a  stupendous  disaster  for  the  Yuan  arms.  Yet  Kublai 
was  not  content;  he  would  have  essayed  the  task  again  had  not  trouble  nearer 
home  diverted  his  attention  from  Japan.  The  Island  Empire  had  thus  the 
honour  of  being  practically  the  only  state  in  the  Orient  that  did  not  present 
tribute  to  the  all-conquering  Mongols. 

But,  by  a  strangely  wayward  fate,  these  victories  over  a  foreign  invader 
brought  embarrassment  to  the  H6j5  rulers  rather  than  renown.  In  the  first 
place,  there  could  not  be  any  relaxation  of  the  extraordinary  preparations  which 
such  incidents  dictated.  Kublai 's  successor,  Timur,  lost  no  time  in  counter- 
manding all  measures  for  a  renewed  attack  on  Japan,  and  even  adopted  the 
plan  of  conunissioniug  Buddhi9|;  priests  to  persuade  the  Bakufu  of  China's 
pacific  intentions.  One  of  these  emissaries,  Nei-issan  (Chinese  pronunciation, 
Ning  I-shan),  settled  permanently  in  Japan,  and  his  holy  ministrations  as  a 
Zerirshu  propagandist  won  universal  respect.  But  the  Bakufu  did  not  relax 
their  precautions,  and  for  m<:»«  than  a  score  of  yeiars  a  heavy  burden  of  expense 
had  to  be  borne  on  this  accotmt«     > 

Further,  when  the  wave  of  invasion  broke  on  the  shores  of  Kyushu,  the  Court 
in  Ky5to  set  the  example  of  appealing  to  the  assistance  of  heaven.  Prayers 
were  offered,  liturgies  were  chanted,  and  incense  was  burned  at  many  temples 
and  shrines  throughout  the  empire.  Several  of  the  priests  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  their  supplications  had  elicited  signs  and  portents  indicating  super- 
natural aid.  Bich  rewards  were  bestowed  in  recognition  of  these  services, 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  recompense  given  to  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  so 
gallantly  and  doggedly  to  beat  off  a  foreign  foe  was  comparatively  petty. 
Means  of  recompensing  them  were  scant.    When  Yoritomo  overthrew  the  Taira, 
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the  estates  of  the  latter  were  divided  amoi^  his  followers  a&d  cfMiperaton. 
After  the  ShSkyH  disturbance,  the  property  of  the  Court  nobles  served  a  sbmlar 
purpose.  But  the  repulse  of  the  Mongols  brou^rt  no  access  of  wealth  to  the 
victors,  and  for  the  first  time  military  merit  had  to  go  unrequited  while  substan- 
tial grants  were  made  to  the  servants  of  reii^on.  The  Bi^vfu,  fully  conscious 
of  this  dangerous  discrepancy,  saw  no  resource  except  to  order  that'Strict  surveys 
should  be  made  of  many  of  the  great  estates,  with  a  view  to  their  delimitation 
and  reduction,  if  possible.  This,  howev«-,  was  a  slow  prepress,  and  the  umbrage 
that  it  caused  was  more  than  commensurate  with  the  results  that  accrued. 
Thus,  to  the  Bakufu  the  consequences  of  a  war  which  should  have  strengthened 
allegiance  and  gratitude  were,  on  the  contrary,  injurious  and  weakening. 


Fi*a  Brana  Biva  iiktfSnn  Masdouk] 


^«@ 


Koto,  13-9rRiNaED  Hobizontal  Harp 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

ART,  RELIGION,   LITERATURE,    CUSTOMS,  AND  COM- 
MERCE IN  THE  KAMAKURA  PERIOD 


ART 

From  the  establishme&t  of  the  Bakufuy  Japanese  art  separated  into  two 
schools,  that  of  Kamakura  and  that  of  Ky5to«  The  latter  centered  in  the 
Imperial  Court,  the  former  in  the  Court  of  the  Hdjo»  Taken  originally  from 
Chinese  masters  of  the  Sui  and  Tang  dynasties,  the  Kydto  art  ultimately 
developed  into  th6  Japanese  national  school,  whereas  the  Kamakura  art,  borrowed 
from  the  academies  of  Sung  and  Yuan,  became  the  favourite  of  the  literary 
classes  and  preserved  its  Chinese  traditions.  Speaking  broadly,  the  art  of 
Kyoto  showed  a  decorative  tendency,  whereas  that  of  Kamakura  took  landscape 
and  seascape  chiefly  for  motives,  and,  delighting  in  the  melancholy  aspects  of 
nature,  appealed  most  to  the  student  and  the  cenobite.  This  distinction  could 
be  traced  in  calligraphy,  painting,  architecture,  and  horticulture.  Hitherto 
penmaoship  in  Kyoto  had  taken  for  models  the  style  of  K5bo  Daiski  and  Ono  no 
Tof d.  This  was  called  o4e-fu  (domestic  fashion) ,  and  had  a  graceful  and  cursive 
character.  But  the  Kamdcura  calligraphists  followed  the  pure  Chinese  mode 
{karayd)y  as  exemplified  by  the  Buddhist  priests,  Sogen  (Chu  Yuan)  and  Icbind 
(I  Ning). 

In  Kyoto,  painting  was  represented  by  the  schools  of  Koze,  Kasuga,  Sumi* 
yoBhi,  and  Tosa;  in  Kamakura,  its  masters  were  Ma  Yuan,  Hsia  Kwei,  and  Mu 
Hsi,  who  represented  the  pure  Southern  Academy  of  China,  and  who  were 
followed  by  Sesshu,  Kao,  and  Shubun.  So,  too,  the  art  of  horticulture,  though 
there  the  change  was  a  transition  from  the  stiff  and  comparatively  artificial 
fashion  of  the  n^niwa .{moot  garden)  to  the  pure  landscape  park,  uhimately 
developed  into  a  Japanese  specialty.  Tracfition  ascribes  to.  a  Chinese  bonze, 
who  called  himself  Nei*issan  (or  Ichinei),  the  planning  of  the  first  landscape 
garden,  properly  so  designated  in  Japan.  He  arrived  in  Kyushu,  under  the  name 
of  I  Ning,  as  a  delegate  from  Kublai  Khan  in  the  days  of  Hojo  Sadatoki,  and  was 
banished,  at  first,  to  the  province  of  Izu.  Subsequently,  however,  the  Bakufu 
invited  him  to  Kamakura  and  assigned  the  temple  KenchO- ji  for  his  residence  and 
place  of  ministrations.  It  was  there  that  he  designed  the  first  landscape  garden, 
furnishing  suggestions  which  are  still  regarded  as  models. 

365 
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LITERATURE 

The  conservatism  of  the  Imperial  city  is  conspicuously  illustrated  in  the  realm 
of  literature.  Careful  perusal  of  the  well-known  work,  Masvkagamif  shows  that 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  the  same  pastimes  were  enjoyed,  the  smne  studies 
pursued*  The  composition  of  poetry  took  precedence  of  everything.  Eminent 
among  the  poetasters  of  the  twelfth  century  was  the  Emperor  Go-Toba.  The 
litUrateurs  of  his  era  looked  up  to  him  as  the  arbiter  elegantiarum,  especially  in 
the  domain  of  Japanese  versification.  Even  more  renown  attached  to  Fujiwara 
no  Toshinari,  whose  nom  de  plume  wb&  Shunzei,  and  who  earned  the  title  of  the 
"  Matchless  Master."  His  son,  Sadaiye,  was  well-nigh  equally  famous  under  the 
name  of  Teika. 

After  the  Shokyu  disturbance  (1221),  the  empire  enjoyed  a  long  spell  of  peace 
under  the  able  and  upright  sway  of  the  Hojo,  and  during  that  time  it  became  the 
custom  to  compile  anthologies.  The  first  to  essay  that  task  was  Teika.  Griev- 
ing that  the  poets  of  his  time  had  begun  to  prefer  affectation  and  elegance  to 
sincerity  and  simplicity,  he  withdrew  to  aseclucjed^villa  on  Mount  Ogura,  and 
there  selected  a  hundred  poems  by.  as  many  of  the  ^ncient  authors.  These  he 
gave  to  the  world,  calling  the  collection  Hyakunin-isshu,  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions endorsed  his  choice  so  that  the  book  remains  a  classic  to  this  day.  Teika 's 
son,  Tameiye,  won  such  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Kamakura  shoguriy  Sanetomo, 
that  the  latter  conferred  on  him  the  manor  of  Hosokawa,  in  Hamna.  Dying, 
Tameiye  bequeathed  this  property  to  his  son,  Tamesuke,  but  he;  being  robbed  of 
it  by  his  step-brother,  fell  into  a^E^ate  of  niiserable  poverty  wbichiwas  shared  bjy 
his  mother,  herself  well  known  as  a^  authoress  .under  the  name  of  Abutsu^i. 
This  intrepid  lady,  leaving  her  five  sons  ih  Kydto,  repaired  to  Kamakura  to 
bring  suit  against  the  usurper,  and  the  journal  she  kept  en  rmtte  —  the  laayoi- 
nikki  —  is  still  regarded  as  a  model  of  style  and  serrt^iment.  It  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  that  students  of  poetry  in  that  era  fell  into  two  classes:  dne  adhering  to 
the  pure:  Japanese'  style'ofthe  Heian  epoch;  the  others  borrowing  freely  from 
Chinese  literature.  . 

Meanwhile,  at  Kamakura,  the  Bakufw  regents,  Yasutoki,  Tokiyori  and 
Tokimune^  earnest  disciples  of  Buddhism,  were  buikimg  temples  and  assigning 
them  to  Chinese  priests  of  the  Sung  and  Yuan  eras  who  reached  Japan  as  official 
envoys  or.  as  fiunk  propagandists.  Mve  great  temples  thus  c^vm  into  e^cistence 
in  the  BaJcufu  catpital,  and  as  the  Chinese  bonzes  pianlned' and  superintended 
their  construction,  these  buildings  and  their  surroundings  reflected  the  art^cfi^ons 
^t'once  oi  China,  of  Japan,  aad  of  the  priests  themsdves.  'The  same  foreign 
influence  made  itsdf  felt'  in  the  region  of  literature^  Buij  we  shoiild  probably 
he  wrong  in  assuming  that  either  religion  or  art  or  Mterature  for  their  Ofwn  sakes 
<^n6tituted  the  sole  motive  of  the  Hojo  regents  in  thus  acting.  It  has  aheady 
be^i  shown  that  they  welcomed  the  foreign  priests  as  ehannds  for  obtaining 
information  about  the  neighbouring  empire's  politics,  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  their  astute  programme  included  a  desire  to  endow  Kamakura  with 
an  artistic  and  literary  atmosphere  of  its  own,  wholly  indepenSdent  of  Kyoto  atid 
piurged  of  the  enervating  elements  that  permeated  tiie  latter. 

This  separaticm  of  the  civilizations  of  the  ^ast  (Kwant&)  -and  the  Weist 
(Kyoto)  resulted  ultimately  in  producing  asceticism  and  religious  reform.  The 
former,  because  men  of  really  noble  instincts  were  insensible  to  the  ambition 
which  alone  absorbed  a  Ky5to  littSrcUeur  •—  the  Ambition  of  figuring  prominent3y 
in  an  approved  anthology  **-*  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  no  inclination  to  follow 
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the  purely, military  QF.eedfOf  Eamakura.  Such  recluses  as  Eamo  Chomei, 
Saigyo  Hoshi  aod  Yosbid^  Kenko  were  aa  outcome  of  these  conditions.  Chomei 
has  been  called  the  '^Wordsworth  of  Japan."  He  is  inunottali^ed  by  a  little 
book  of  thirty  pages^  called  HojoM  {Annah  of  a  CelL)  It  is  a  volume  of 
reflections  suggested  by  life  in  a  hut  measuring  ten  feet  square  and  seven  feet 
highj  built  in  a  valley  rempte  from  the  stir  of  life.  The  style  is  pellucid  and 
absolutely  unaffected;  the  ideas  are  instinct  with  humanity  and  love  of  nature. 
Such  a  work,  so  widely  admired,  reveals  an  author  and  an  audience  instinct  with 
graceful  thoughts. 

In  the  career  of  Saigyo  —  "the  reverend,"  as  his  title  ''AosW  signifies  — 
there  were  episodes  vividly  illustrating  the  mani^ers  and  customs  of  the  time^ 
Originally  an  officer  of  the  guards  in  Kyoto,  he  attained  .considerable  skill  in 
military  science  and  archery,  but  his  poetic  heart  rebelling  against  such  pursuits, 
he  resigned  office,  took  the  tonsure,  and  turning  his  back  upon  his  wife  and 
children,  became  a  wandering  bard.  Yoritomo  encountered  him  one  day,  and 
was  so  struck  by  his.  venerable  appearance  that  he  invited  him  to  his  mansion  and 
would  have  had  him  remain  there  permanently.  But  Saigyo  decUned.  On 
parting,  the  Minp.moto  chief  gave  him  as  souveQir.a.c^ft  chiselled  in  silver,  which 
the  old  ascetic  held  in.s^ch  light  esteem  that  he  bestowed  it  on  the  first  child  be 
met.  Yosbida  Kenko^,  who  became  a  recluse  in  1324,  is  counted  an^ong  the 
f  four  kings"  of  Japanese,  poetry  -r-  Ton-a^  Joben,  Keiun,  and  Kenko.  He  has 
been  called  the  *! Horace  of  Japan.".  In  bis  celebrated  prose  work,  Weeds  of 
Tedium  {Tsure-zure-gu^Qf)^  he  3eemSk  to  reveal  a  lurking  love  for  the  vices  he 
satirizes.  These  three  authors  were  all  pessimistic.  They  reflected  the  tenden^ 
cy.of  the  time. 

RELIGION 

The  earliest  Buddhist  sect  established  in  Japan  was  the  Hosso.  It  crossed 
from»  Gliina  in  a,d.  653,  and  its  principal  place  of  worship  was  the  temple  Kof  uku- 
ji  at  Nara.  Then  (736)  followed  the  Kegonsect,  haying  its  headquarters  in  the 
Todai-ji,  where  stands  the  colossal  Daibutsu  of  Nara.  Next  in  order  was  the 
Tendai,  introduced  from  China  by  Dengyo  in  805,  and  established  at  Hiei-zaa 
in  the  temple  Enryaku-ji;  while  fourth  and  last  in  the  early  group  of  important 
sects  came  the  Shingon,;  brought  from  China  in  809  by  Kukai^  and  having  its 
principal  metropolitan  place  ;af  worship  at  Gokoku-ji  (or  To-ji)  in  Kyoto,  and 
its  principal  provincial  at  Kongobo-ji  i)n  Koya-san.  These  four  sects  and  some 
smaller  ones  were  all  introduced  during  a  period  of  156  years.  Thereafter,  for 
a  space  of  387  years,:  there  was  no  addition  to,  the  number:  things  remained 
stationary  until  1196,  ^hen  Honen  began  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Jodp 
sect,  and  in  the  space  of  Qfty-eix  yea^-s,  between  1 196  and  1252,  three  other  sects 
were  established,  namely,,  the  Zen,  the  Ship.,  and  the  Nichiren,         ,      . 

'  THE  TWO  GROUPS  OF  SECTS' 

•   •    .  '  •'  '•  '<.'••  •  .  ■  .   .  ■      ■• 

In  what  did  the  teachings  of  the  -early  groups  of  sects  differ  from  those  of  t^ 
later  groups,  and  why  did  such  a  long  interval  separate  the  two?  Evidentiy  tl^e 
answers  to  thqse  questions  must,  have  an  important  bearing  on  Japanese  moral 
culture.  From  the  time  of  its  first  introduction  (a.d.  522)  into  Japan  until  the 
days  of  Shotoku  Tcd^hi  (572-621),  Japanese  Buddhism  followed  the  lines  indicat- 
ed in  the  land  of  its  j)romnance^  Korea.  Prince  ShStoku  was  the  first  to  appreciate 
China  as  the  true  source  of  religious  learning,  and  by  him  priests  were  sent  across 
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the  sea  to  study.  But  the  first  sect  of  any  importance  —  the  Hoss5  —  that 
resulted  from  this  movement  does  not  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  level  of 
idolatry  and  polytheism.  It  was  a  "  system  built  up  on  the  worship  of  certain 
perfected  human  beings  converted  into  personal  gods;  it  aflSrmed  the  eternal 
permanence  of  such  beings  in  some  state  or  other,  and  it  gave  them  divine 
attributes."^  Some  of  these  were  companions  and  disciples  of  Shaka  (Sakiya 
Muni);  others,  pure  creations  of  fancy,  or  borrowed  from  the  mythological 
systems  of  India.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  any  enumeration  of  these 
deities  further  than  to  say  that,  as  helpers  of  persons  in  trouble,  as  patrons  of 
little  children,  as  healers  of  the  sick,  and  as  dispensers  of  mercy,  they  acted  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  people.  But  they  did  little  or  nothing  to  im- 
prove men's  moral  and  spiritual  condition,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  multitude 
of  arhats,  devas,  and  other  supernatural  beings  that  go  to  make  up  a  numerous 
pantheon. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  that  Japanese  Buddhism  rose 
to  a  higher  level,  and  the  agent  of  its  elevation  was  Dengy5  Daishi,  whom  the 
Emperor  Kwammu  sent  to  China  to  study  the  later  developments  of  the  Indian 
faith.  Dengyo  and  his  companions  in  802  found  their  way  to  the  monastery  of 
Tientai  (Japanese,  Tendai),  and  acquired  there  a  perception  of  the  true  road  to 
Saving  Knowledge,  a  middle  route  "which  includes  all  and  rejects  none,  and  in 
which  alone  the  soul  can  be  satisfied."  Meditation  and  wisdom  were  declared 
to  be  the  stepping-stones  to  this  route,  and  to  reach  them  various  rules  had  to  be 
followed,  namely,  "the  accomplishment  of  external  means"  —  such  as  observing 
the  precepts,  regulating  raiment  and  food,  freedom  from  all  worldly  concerns  and 
influences,  promotion  of  all  virtuous  desires,  and  so  forth;  "chiding  of  evil  de- 
sires" —  such  as  the  lust  after  beauty,  the  lust  of  sound,  of  perfumes,  of  taste, 
and  of  touch;  "casting  away  hindrances;"  "harmonizing  the  faculties,"  and 
"meditating  upon  absolute  truth." 

Now  first  we  meet  with  the  Buddhas  of  Contemplation,  and  with  a  creed 
which  seems  to  embody  a  Father,  a  Son,  and  a  Holy  Spirit.  Such,  in  briefest 
outline,  was  the  doctrine  taught  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  by  a  Chinese 
bonze  at  the  monastery  of  Tientai,  and  carried  thence  to  Japan  two  hundred  years 
later  by  DengyS,  who  established  the  Tendai  sect  on  Mount  Hiei  near  Ky6to. 
Dengy5  did  not  borrow  blindly;  he  adapted,  and  thus  the  Tendai  creed,  as 
taught  at  Hiei-zan,  became  in  reality  "a  sjrstem  of  Japanese  education,  fitting 
the  disciplinary  and  meditative  methods  of  the  Chinese  propagandist  on  the 
pre-existing  foundations  of  earlier  sects." 

"The  comprehensiveness  of  the  Tendai  system  caused  it  to  be  the  parent  of 
many  schisms.  Out  of  it  came  all  the  large  sects,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Shingon,"  to  be  presently  spoken  of.  "On  the  other  hand,  this  comprehensive- 
ness ensured  the  success  of  the  Tendai  sect.  With  the  conception  of  the  Budd- 
has of  Contemplation  came  the  idea  that  these  personages  had  frequently  been 
incarnated  for  the  welfare  of  mankind;  that  the  ancient  gods  whom  the  Japanese 
worshipped  were  but  manifestations  of  these  same  mystical  beings,  and  that  the 
Buddhist  faith  had  come,  not  to  destroy  the  native  SfttnW,  but  to  embody  it  into 
a  higher  and  more  universal  system."* 

P  Lloyd's  Developmenta  of  Japanese  Buddhism,  "Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan,"  Vol.  XXII;  and  Shinran  and  His  Work,  by  the  same  author.] 

P  "The  Buddhists  recognised  that  the  Shinto  gods  were  incarnations  of  some  of  the  many 
Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas  brought  from  India  and  China,  and  then  the  two  faiths  amaf- 
samated  and  for  centuries  comfortably  shared  the  same  places  of  worship." — Every-Day 
japan,  by  Lloyd.] 
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THE  SHINGON  SECT 

It  was  not  to  Dengy5,  however,  that  Japan  owed  her  most  mysteriotis  form 
of  Buddhism,  but  to  his  contemporary,  KGkai,  remembered  by  posterity  as 
Kobo  Daishi.  The  traditions  that  have  been  handed  down  with  reference  to 
this  great  teacher 's  life  and  personality  reveal  one  of  those  saints  whose  preaching 
and  ministration  have  bestowed  a  perpetual  blessing  on  humanity.  Here,  it 
must  suffice  to  say  that  he  found  no  peace  of  mind  until  a  visit  to  China  brou^t 
comprehension  of  a  Sutra  which  he  had  vainly  studied  in  Japan.  On  his 
return,  in  806,  he  appeared  before  the  emperor  and  many  bonzes,  and  aston- 
ished all  by  his  eloquence  and  his  knowledge. 

There  are  three  "vehicles"  in  Buddhism,  but  only  two  of  them  need  be 
mentioned  here  —  the  Hina-ydna,  or  Small  Vehicle,  and  the  Mahdnydrha,  or 
Great  Vehicle.  The  term  "vehicle"  signifies  a  body  of  doctrine  on  which  "a 
believer  may  ride  to  the  perfect  consummation  of  his  humanity."  The  difference 
between  these  two  requires  many  words  to  explain  fully,  whereas  only  a  few  can 
be  devoted  to  the  purpose  here.  "The  Hina-ydna  Sutra  is  intended  for  beginners; 
the  Mahd-ydna  for  those  more  advanced  in  the  path  of  the  law."  The  teaching 
in  the  former  is  negative;  in  the  latter,  positive.  In  the  Hina-ydna  the  perfect 
path  is  to  abstain  from  four  things  —  women,  palaces,  beauttfui  objects,  and 
riches.  In  the  Mdhd-ydna  perfect  virtue  is  the  presence  of  four  things  —  the 
spirit  of  wisdom,  the  love  of  virtue,  patience  and  firmness,  and  the  retired  life. 
By  the  "spirit  of  wisdom"  is  meant  the  constant  desire  for  the  truth;  by  the 
"love  of  virtue"  is  signified  the  abhorrence  of  evil;  by  "patience  and  firmness" 
are  indicated  perfect  manliness  as  exhibited  towards  the  weak;  by  "the  retired 
life  "  is  designated  humility  and  self-effacement. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  the  Chinese  scriptures  of  the  Mahd-ydnaj. 
The  canon  in  China  is  seven  hundred  times  the  amount  of  the  New  Testament," 
and,  of  course,  this  vast  extent  means  that  there  is  a  correspondingly  wide  field 
for  eclecticism.  '*The  Hina-ydna  did  not  trouble  itself  with  metaphysical 
speculation;  that  was  reserved  for  the  Mahd-ydna,  and  Ktikai  was  the  greatest 
Japanese  teacher  of  the  arcana  of  Buddhism.  How  much  of  his  system  he  owed 
to  studies  conducted  in  China,  how  much  to  his  own  inspiration,  research  has  not 
yet  determined.  An  essentially  esoteric  system,  it  conceived  a  world  of  ideas," 
grouped  logically  and  systematically  according  to  genera  and  species,  forming  a 
planetary  cosmos,  the  members  of  which,  with  their  satellites,  revolved  not  only 
on  their  own  axes  but  also  round  a  central  sun. 

This  was  the  "world  of  golden  effulgence"-^ a  world  permeated  by  the 
light  of  truth.  The  sect  was  called  the  Shingon  (True  Word) ;  and  the  central 
body  was  Dainichi  (Great  Sun),  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  anterior  to  Shaka  and  great- 
er than  him.  "To  reach  the  realization  of  the  Truth  that  Dainichi  is  omnipres- 
ent and  that  everything  exists  only  in  him,  a  disciple  must  ascend  by  a  double 
ladder,  each  half  of  whtch  has  ten  steps,  namely,  the  intellectual  ladder  and  the 
moral  ladder."  These  ladders  constitute,  in  fact,  a  series  of  precepts,  warnings, 
and  exhortations;  some  easily  comprehensible,  others  demanding  profound 
thought,  and  the  whole  calculated  to  educate  an  absorbing  aspiration  for  the 
"transcendental  virtues,"  to  possess  which  is  to  attain  to  perfect  Buddhahbod. 
Unquestionably  the  offspring  oi  a  great  mind,  this  Shingon  system,  with  its 
mysterious  possibilities  and  its  lofty  morality,  appealed  strongly  to  the  educated 
and  leisured  classes  in  Kyoto  during  the  peaceful  Heian  epoch,  while  for  the 
illiterate  and  the  lower  orders  the  simpler  canons  of  the  Tendai  had  to  suffice. 
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THE  j5DO  sect 

It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  preachers  of  these  sects,  one  and  all, 
were  readily  prone  to  resort  to  violence  and  bloodshed  in  pursuit  of  worldly 
interests,  not  even  the  exponents  of  the  exalted  ''True  Word"  creed  being 
exempt  from  the  reproach.  Teachers  of  a  doctrine  having  for  cardinal  tenet 
the  sacredness  of  life,  the  inmates  of  the  great  monasteries  nevertheless  did  not 
hesitate  to  appeal  to  arms,  at  any  time,  in  defence  of  their  temporal  privileges  or 
in  pursuit  of  their  ambitious  designs.  Yet  the  discredit  attaching  to  such  a 
flagrant  discrepancy  between  precept  and  practice  might  not  have  produced  very 
signal  result  had  not  the  twelfth  century  brought  the  Gen-Hei  struggle,  which 
lounged  the  empire  into  a  state  of  turbulence  and  reduced  the  lower  orders  to 
a  condition  of  pitiable  misery. 

For  this  distress  neither  the  Tendai  doctrines  nor  the  Shingon  conceptions 
were  sufficiently  simple  to  supply  a  remedy.  Something  more  tangible  and  less 
recondite. was  needed,  and  it  came  (1196),  in  the  sequel  of  twenty-five  years' 
meditation  and  study,  to  Genku  —  posthumously  called  Honen  Shonin  —  a 
inriest  of  the  Tendai  sect.  The  leading  characteristics  of  the  Jodo  (pure  land) 
system  introduced  hy  him  are  easily  stated.  ''Salvation  is  by  faith,  but  it  is  a 
faith  ritually  expressed.  The  virtue  that  saves  comes,  not  from  imitation  of, 
and  conformity  to,  the  person  and  character  of  the  saviour,  Amida,  but  from  blind 
trust  in  his  efforts  and  from  ceaseless  repetition  of  pious  formulae.  It  does  not 
necessitate  any  conversion  or  change  of  heart.  It  is  really  a  religion  of  despair 
rather  than  of  hope.  It  says  to  the  believer:  'The  world  is  so  very  evil  that 
you  can  not  possibly  reach  to  Buddha-ship  here.  Your  best  plan,  therefore,  is 
to  give  up  all  such  hope  and  simply  set  your  mind  upon  being  born  in  Amida 's 
paradise  after  death."'^ 

THE  SHIN  SECT 

An  inmiediate  offspring  of  the  Jodo,  though  not  directly  following  it  in  the 
chronological  sequence  of  sects,  was  the  Shin,  established  (1*224)  under  the  name 
of  Jodo  Shin-^hu^  (True  Sect  of  Jodo),  and  owing  its  inception  to  Shinran,  a  pupil 
of  Genkfl.  It  waa  even  simpler  and  less  exacting  than  its  parent,  the  Jodo-shu^ 
for  it  logically  argued  that  if  faith  alone  was  necessary  to  salvation,  the  believer 
need  not  trouble  himself  about  metaphysical  subtleties  and  profound  specula- 
tions; nor  need  he  perform  acts  of  religion  and  devotion;  nor  need  he  keep  a 
multitude  of  commandments;  nor  need  he  leave  his  home,  renounce  matrimony, 
or  live  by  rule.  Only  he  must  not  worship  any  save  Amida,  ox  pray  for  anjiihing 
that  does  not  concern  his  salvation.  As  for  the  time  of  attaining  salvation,  the 
Jodo  sect  taught  that  if  the  mercy  of  Amida  be  called  to  remembrance,  he  would 
meet  the  believer  at  the  hour  of  death  and  conduct  him  to  paradise;  whereas 
Shin-Bhu  preaches  that  the  coming  of  Amida  was  present  and  immediate;  in  other 
words,  that  "Buddha  dwelt  in  the  heart  now  by  faith.". 

THE  ZEN  SECT 

In  the  J5do  and  the  Shin  sects  an  ample  spiritual  rest  was  provided  for  the 
weary  in  mind  or  body,  for  the  illiterate,  and  for  the  oppressed.  But  there  was 
for  a  time  no  creed  which  appealed  specially  to  the  military  men;  no  body  of 

[^  Lloyd's  Development  of  Japanese  Buddhism  and  Shinran  and  His  Work.] 
p  It  is  called  also  the  McvUo^shu.] 
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doctnne  vhidi,  while  streinKbheiiing  him  for  ihe  figfat,  could  brin^  to  hUa  peace 
ci  nund.  The  Zen-*ku  ultimately  satisfied  that  want.  Zea  is  the  Japstieae 
equivalent  of  the  ladian  term  dfiyand,  whieh  eigni&es  " meditation."  La  fact, 
the  Zen  is  a  contem^ative  sect.  Its  disoiplea  believe  that,  "knowledge  can  be 
transmitted  from  heart  to  heart  without  the  intervention  of  words."  But 
though  purely  a  contemplative  rite  at  the  time  of  its  introduetion  into  Japan, 
1168,  it  was  subsequently  modified  —  from  1223 — by  two  teachers,  in  n^iose 
hands  it  took  the  form  known  as  the  B<U5  sect.  This  "joined  scholarship  and 
research  to  contemplation,"  and  tau^t  that,  when  the  highest  wisdom  and  most 
perfect  enlightenment  are  attained,  all  the  elements  cd  phenomenal  existence  are 
seen  to  be  empty,  vain,  and  unreal.  "Form  does  not  difier  from  space  or  spaoe 
from  form;  all  things  surrounding  us  are  stripped  of  their  qualities,  so  thsX  in 
this  highest  state  of  enli^itenment,  there  can  be  no  longer  birth  or  death,  defiler 
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foimt  or. purity,  addition  or  destruction.  There  is,  therefore,  no  such  thing  as 
^oranoe,  and  therefore  none  trf  the  miseries  that  result  from  it.  If  there  is  no 
misery,  decay,  or  death,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  wisdom,  and  no  such  thing  as 
attainii^  to  h&pinneae  or  rest.  Hence,  to  arrive  at  perfect  emancipation  we 
must  grasp  the  fact  of  utter  and  entire  void."  Such  a  creed  effectual^  fortified 
the  heart  of  a  scddier.  Death  ceased  to  have  any  terrors  for  him  or  the  grav« 
any  reality. 

THE  NICBIEEN  SECT  ' 

This  is  the  only  one  among  Japanese  sects  of  Buddhism  that  derives  its  name 

from  that  of  its  founder.    And  justly  so,  for  Nichiren  's  personality  pervades  it. 
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The  son  of  a  fisherman^  from  youth  he  applied  himself  to.^the  study  <^ 
Buddhism,  became  a  bonze  of  the  Shingon  sect,  and  took  the  liame  of  Niefairen 
(lotus  of  the  sun).  He,  too,  studied  originally  !at  Hiei-zan  under  Tendai  tutors,, 
but  he  ultimately  followed  an  eclectic  path  of  iiis  own,  which  led  him  to  the 
''Scripture  of  the  Lotus  of  Good  Law,"  and  he  taught  that  salvation  could  be 
attained  merely  by  chaimting  the  formula,  **narmi  myo  ho  renge  kyo'*  ("hail  to 
the  Scripture  of  the  Lotus  of  Good  Law")  with  sofl&cieiit  fervour  and  iteration. 
In  fact,  Nichiren  's  methods  partook  of  those  of  the  modem  Salvation  Army. 
He  was  distinguished,  also,  by  the  fanatical  character  of  his  propagandism.  Up 
to  his  time,  Japanese  Buddhism  had  been  nothing  if  not  tolerant.  The  friars 
were  quick  to  take  up  arms  for  temporal  purposes,  but  sectarian  aggressiveness 
was  virtually  unknown  until  Nichiren  undertook  to  denounce  everyone  differing 
from  his  yiews.^  His  favourite  formula  for  denoimcing  other  sects  was,.  *^nem* 
biUsu  mugen,  Zen  lemma,  Shingon  bokokuy  Ritsu  kokuzoku*'  ("incantations  are 
phantai»ns;  the  Zen  is  a  demon;  the  Shingon,  national  ruin;  and  the  Ritsu,  a 
rebel").  Nichiren  gained  great  credit  for  predicting,  on  the  eve  of  the  Mongol 
invasion,  that  a  heavy  calamity  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  country,  but  owing 
to  an  accusation  of  political  intrigues,  he  was  first  condemned  to  be  beheaded, 
and  then  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Sado.  His  sentence  was  soon  revoked, 
however,  by  the  regent  Tokimune,  who  granted  him  written  permission  to 
propagate  his  doctrines.    Thereafter  the  spread  of  his  sect  was  very  rapid, 

THE  PEOPLE 

With  thedecentralization  of  the  administrative  power  there  was  a  correspond- 
ing growth  of  the  vassal  class.  Of  course  the  Court  nobles  had  vassals  in  their 
households,  but  the  power  exercised  over  these  vassals  had  legal  limits,  whereas 
the  vassals  of  the  provincial  chiefs  were  liable  to  imprisonment  or  even  death 
by  order  of  their  chiefs.  One  result  was  that  the  provinces  came  gradually  into 
possession  of  a  large  Taody  of  men  skilled  in  arms  and  in  administration.  More- 
over, among  these  provincial  vassals,  men  originally  of  humble  origin,  found 
themselves  raised  to  the  level  of  honoured  subjects,  azida  man's  status  came  to 
be  determined  by  his  occupation  rather  than  by  his  lineage.  The  lines  of  this 
new  discrimination  were  foiu^old,  namely,  shi,  no,  ko,  sho  —  thiat  is  to  say,  mili- 
tary, agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial.  The  tradesman  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scrfe,  and  the  farmer,  as  the  principal  taxpayerj  ranked  next  to 
the  military  man.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  classification  does  not  include 
any  persons  whose  occupation  involved  pollution.  This  was  a  result  of  Teligious 
prejudice.  Degradation  attended  every  profession  that  required  contact  with 
the  sick,  the  dead,  or  offal  of  any  kind.  Persons  practising  such  callings  were 
designated  eta  (men  of  many  impurities).  All  belonging  to  the  class  inferior 
to  tradesmen  were  originally  regarded  as  outlaws,  but  subsequently,  when 
society  was  reorganized  on  a  military  basis,  an  official  was  specially  entrusted 
with  absolute  control  over  persons  excluded  from  the  quadruple  classification 
of  soldier,  farmer,  mechanic,  and  merchant:  Beggat's  constituted  an  important 
iSectiM  of  the  outcasts  (hinin).  Next  to  them  were  professional  caterers  for 
amusement,  from  dog-trainers,  snake-charmers,  riddle-readers,  acrobats,  and 
trainers  of  animals,  to  brothel-keepers  and  executioners. 

p  Out  of  some  72,000  temples  in  Japan  to-day,  20,000,  approximately,  belong  to  the  Shin 
sect ;  an  equal  number  to  the  Zen ;  13,000  to  the  Shingon  j  8000  to  the  Jodo,  and  smaller  numbers 
to  the  rest.] 
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DWELLING-HOUSES 

During  the  two  centuries  f  com  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  ariatoeratic  dwellings 
in  the  capital  underwent  little  change.  ^  Military  residenoes,  however,  developed 
some  special  features,  though,  in  general,  their  architecturc  waa  of  the  simplest 
character..  They  had  two  enclosures,  each  surrounded  by  a  boarded  fence,  and 
the  whole  was  encircled  by  a  fosse  crossed  by  outer  and  inner  gates.  There  were 
ranges  for  archery  and  there  were  watch-towers,  but  the  dwelling  itself  was 
small  and  plain.  It  consisted  mainly  of:  a  hall,  having  a  dais  with  a  lacquered 
chair  for  important  visitors;  an  apartment  for  women;  a  servants'  room,  and  a 
kitchen,  heat  being  obtained  from  a  hearth  sunk  in  the  floor.  Austere  sihipltcity 
was  everywhere  aimed  at,  and  it  is  related  that  g^t  provincial  chiefs  did  not 
think  the  veranda  too  lowly  ^  for  a  sleeping^lade.  The  use  of  the  tatdmi  wias 
greatly  extended  after  the  twelfth  century.  No  longer  laid  on  the  dais  x)nly^ 
these  mats  were  used  to  oosr^r  the  whole  of  the  floors,  and  presently  they- w^ie 
supplemented  by  cushions  made  of  silk  crepe  stuffed  with  cotton-^wooL  In;  thJd 
great  majority  of  cases,  roofs  were  covered  with  boards.  Only  in  the  houses  of 
magnates  was  recourse  had  to  tiles  imported  from  China  or  slates  of  copper- 
bronze.  In  the  better  class  of  house,  the  roof-boards  were  held  in  place  by 
girders,  but  humble  fotksusedloga  of  timber,  or  stones,  to  prevent  wind-stripping, 

and  these  weights  imparted  an  imtidy,  rude  appearance  to  the  structure. 

•        '  .  .  •    I. 

'  COSTUME 

A  notaUe  feature  of  costume  in  this  era  was  that  the  skirt  of  an  official'^ 
outer  garment  had  to  be  long  in  proportion  to  his  rank^  But  military  men 
did  not  observe  this  rule.  It  was  followed  only  by  the  comparatively  effeminate 
Court  nobles  and  civil  officials,  who  shaved  their  eyebrows,  painted  their 
cheeks,  and  blackened  their  teeth,  as  women  did.  While  the  soldiers  of  the 
Kamakura  period  wore  their  hair  short  and  shaved  the  top  of  the  head, —  pos- 
sibly for  greater  comfort  when  they  were  accoutred  in  heavy  helmets, —  the 
Court  noble  and  the  ex<;[uisite  of  the  day  wore  their  hair  long  and  gathered  in  a 
queue  whieh  was  bound  with  paper. 

As  for  women,  long  hair  was  counted  a  beauty,^  and  whjsn  a  lady  of  rank  left- 
the  house,  her  tresses  were  gathered  in  a  boai^  carried  by  an  attendant  who  walked, 
behind;  and  when  she  aeated  herself,  this  attendaat's  duty  wds  to.  spread  the 
hair  symmetrically  on. the  ground  like  a  skirt.'  Girls  in  their  teens  had  a  pfedty 
fashion  of  wearing  their  hair  in  three  clearly  distinguished  lengths  —  a  short 
fringe  over  the  forehead,  two  cascades  falling  below  the  shoulders,  and  a  long 
lock  behind.  Women^s  haitdressing  was  simple  in  one  respect:  they  wore  no 
omaments  in  the  hair.  Aristocratic 'ladies  continued  to  wear  loose  trousers, 
but  robes  with  skirts  began  to  form  a  part  of  the  costume  of  the  lower  classes 
and  of  unmarrifed  girls.  The  girdle,  so  characteristic  of  Japanese  habiliments  Jn 
later  days,  had  hot  yi?t  oome  into  use.  Its  predecessor  was  a  narrow  belt  of  silk 
encircling  the  waist  and  knotted  in  froAt,  the  outer  garment  being  a  knig  flowing 
robe,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the. heels  and  having  voluminous  sleevesi 
Female  headgear  was  various.  A.  woman  walking  abroad  wore  a  large  hat  like 
an  inverted  bowl,  and  when  eb^  rode  on  horsebadk,  ^e  suspended  from  the  rim^ 
of  this  hat  a  curtain  frcHn  three  to  four  feet  long. 

There  were  other  fashions^  but  only  one  of  them  need  .be  mehtiooed,  namely, 
a  hfood  to  envelop  the  iaoci  so  that  the  eyes  aloae  reoHained  tisibie.    In  the 
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city  streets  women  of  the  town  wore  a  distinctive  costume  as  courtesans  did  in 
certain  parts  of  Em'ope  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  badge  in  Japan  was  a  spirally 
twisted  p3rramidal  eap  of  linen,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  material  of 
which  clothing  were  made  varied  from  rich  Chinese  brocade  to  coarse  homespun, 
but,  in  general,  the  use  of  brocade  was  forbidden  except  to  persons  who  had 
received  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Court  in  Kyoto  or  Kamakura.  Historical  mention 
is  first  made  of  badges  during  the  war  of  the  Minamoto  and  the  Taira.  Their 
use  was  originally  confined  to  purposed  of  distinction,  and  ultimately  they  came 
to  be  employed  as  a  family  crest  by  military  men.  A  chiysanthemiun  flower 
with  sixteen  petals  and  a  bimch  of  Paulownia  leaves  and  buds  constituted  the 
Imperial  badges,  the  use  of  which  was  interdicted  to  all  subjects.  It  is  not  to  be. 
supposed,  however,  that  badges  were  necessarily  a  mark  of  aristocracy:  they 
might  be  woven  or  dyed  on  the  garments  of  tradespeople  or  manufacturers. 
Footgear,  also,  offered  opportunities  for  embellishment.  Common  people  wore 
brown-leather  socks,  but  those  of  poi^tion  tised  blue  leatiier  having  decorative 
designs  embroidered  in  white  thread. 

BRAZIERS,  ETC. 

•  ,  ^  »  , 

Braziers  now  came  into  general  use,  and  quickly  became  objects  of  .ornament 
as  well  as  ef  utility,  Manufaetufed  of  brass  or  broUEe,  wd  sometimes  even  of 
silver,  they  had  decorative  designs  repousse  or  chiselled,  and  sometimes  they  took 
the  shape  of  a  metal  receptacle  inserted  in  a  case  of  finely  grained  or  richly 
lacquered  wood.  Another  important  warming  utensil  was  the  kotatsu,  a  latticed 
wOod^n  frame  enclosing  a  brazier  and  covered -by  a  quilt.  Lantenus  were  also 
employed.  They  consisted  of  a  candle  fixed  in  a  skrieton  frame  on  which  an 
envelope  of  thin  paper  was  stretched.  Their  introduction  was  quickly  followed 
by  that  of  a  kind  of  match  which  took  the  form  of  a  thin  piece  of  wood  tipped 
with  sulphur. 

DIET 

The  military  class  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  any  religious 
scruples  in  their  choice  of  viands.  They  ate  everything  except  the  flesh  of  oxetn 
or  horses.  In  serving  meals,  tables  of  Chinese  form-  ceased  altogether  to  be  used, 
edibles  being  placed  on  a  tray  which  stood  about  four  inches  high.  These  trays 
and  cups,  and  the  bowls  and  plates  ranged  on  them,  showed  great  refinement, 
rich  lacquer,  silver,  and  gold  being  freely  used  in  aristocratic  dwellings. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Agriculture  was,  of  course,  greatly  interrupted  by  the  long  continuance  of 
military  campaigns;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  received  every  encouragement 
from  the  Minamoto  and  the  H5jd.  The  most  important  incident  of  the  era  in 
this  context  was  the  introduction  of  the  tea-shrub  from  China  in  1191.  As  for 
industrial  pursuits,  signal  progress  took  place  in  the  art  of  tempering  steel.  The 
Japanese  swordsmith  forged  the  most  trenchant  weapon  ever  produced  by  any 
nation.  The  ceramic  industry,  also,  underwent  gfx^at  development  from  the 
thirteenth  century  onwards.  It  may  be  said  to  have  owed  its  artistic  beghmiag 
to  Kato  ShirSzaemon  Kagemasa,  who  visited  China  at  that  time,  and  "learned 
the  art  of  applying  glaze  to  pottery  biscuit,  a  feat  not  previously  achieved  in 
Japan."  .Another  profession  carried  to  high  excellence  was  the  sculpturing  of 
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Buddhifit  imagea.  This  reached  its  acme  in  a  celebrated  broiue  Buddha  which 
was  set  up  at  Kamakura,  in  1252,  and  which  remains  to  this  day  "one  of  the 
most  majestic  creations  of  art  in  any  country." 

SUMPTUARY  EDICTS 

The  laws  enacted  by  the  H&jO  regents  bear  ample  testimony  to  their  desave  of 
oiforcing  frugality.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  went  so  far 
as  to  interdict  the  brewing  of  sake  throughout  the  empire,  and  another  ordioance 
vetoed  the  serving  of  cakes  at  meals.  Such  interdicts  could  not  pos^bly  be 
strictly  enforced,  but  they  undoubtedly  exercised  much  influence,  so  that  the 
aamvrai  limited  themselves  to  two  meals  a  day  and  partook  only  of  the  coarsest 
fare. 


DuMTO'a  QatB    ' 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
FALL  OF  THE   HOJO  AND  RISE  OF  THE  ASHIKAGA 

THE  DAYS  OF  SADATOKI 

With  the  accession  (1284)  of  the  seventh  H5j6  regent,  Sadatoki,  the  prospei^ 
0U3  era  of  the  Bakv^u  came  to  ao  end.  Sadatoki  himself  seems  to  have  beea  a 
man  of  much  abihty  and  fine  impukes.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Tokimune,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  during  nine  years  he  remained  under  the  tutelf^  of  the 
prime  minister,  Taira  no  Yoritsuna,  thereafter  taking  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands.  The  annals  are  unfortunately  defective  at  this  period. 
They  fail  to  explain  t3ie  reason  for  Sadatoki 's  retirement  and  adoption  of 
rehgion,  in  1301,  after  eight  years  of  active  rule.  It  may  be  that  the  troubles  of 
the  time  dbgusted  him.  For  ahke  politically  and  financially  an  evil  state  of 
affairs  prevailed.  In  1286,  the  Adachi  clan,  falling  imder  suspicion  of  aiming 
at  the  shOgunate,  was  extirpated.  A  few  years  later,  the  same  fate  overtook 
T^ra  no  Yoritsuna,  who  had  beeB  the  chief  accuser  of  the  Adachi,  and  who, 
being  now  charged  by  his  own  first-bom  with  coveting  the  r^ency  {shikken), 
was  put  to  death  with  his  second  sod  and  all  bis  retainers.  Yet  again,  three 
years  subsequently  to  this  latter  tragedy,  Yoshirai,  a  scion  of  Yoritomo's 
brother,  the  unfortunate  Yoshinori,  fell  a  victim  to  accusations  of  treachery, 
and  it  needed  no  great  insight  to  appreciate  that  the.BoAu/w  was  becoming  a 
house  divided  against  itself. 

It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that  the  military  families  of  the  Kwant&  in  general 
and  of  Kamakura  in  particular  began  to  find  their  Incomes  distressmgly  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  greatly  increased  and  constantly  increasing  outlays  that 
resulted  from  following  the  costly  customs  of  Ky6to  as  reflected  at  the  ahogun's 
palace.  Advantage  waa  taken  of  this  condition  by  professional  money-lenders, 
by  ambitious  nobles,  and  even  by  wealthy  farmers,  who,  supplying  funds  at 
exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  obtained  possession  of  valuable  estates.  The 
Bakufu  made  several  futile  legislative  essays  to  amend  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
finally,  in  the  year  1297,  they  resorted  to  a  ruinous  device  called  tokusei,  or  the 
"benevolent  policy."  This  consisted  in  enacting  a  law  which  vetoed  all  suits 
for  the  recovery  of  interest,  cancelled  all  mortgages,  and  interdicted  the  pled^ng 
of  military  men's  property. 
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Of  course,  such  legislation  proved  disastrous.  Whatever  temporary  relief 
it  afforded  to  indigent  and  improvident  debtors,  was  far  outweighed  by  the  blow 
given  to  credit  geneisally,  and  by  the  indignation  exoited  among  creditors.  The 
Bakyfu  owed  much  of  the  stability  of  their  influeatice  to  the  frugality  of  their 
lives. and  to  their  unsullied  administration  of  justice.  But  now  the  Kwantd 
buahi  rivalled  the  Ky5to  gaUants  in  extravagance;  the  Kamakura  tribunaki 
forfeited  the  confidence  oi  the  people,  and  the  needy  samwrai  began  to  wish  for 
the  return  of  troublous,  times,  when  fortunes  could  be  won  with  the  sword. 
Amid  such  conditions  Sadatoki  took  the  tonsure  in  1300,  and  was  succeeded 
nominally  by  his:  cousin  Morotoki,  who,  however,  administered  affairs  in 
consultation  with  the  retired  regent.  In  1303,.  a  son  was  bom  to  Sadatoki,  and 
the  httt^,  dying  in  1311,  benjueathed  the  office  of  regent  to  this  boy  when  h^ 
should  reach  years  of  discretion,  entrusting  him,  meanwhile,  to  the  guardianship 
of  two  officials,  the  more  active  of  whom  was  a  lay  priest^  Nagasaki  Enki. 

An  idea  of  the  confusion  existing  at  that  time  in  Kamakura  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  dtiring  the  five  years  between  the  death  oi  Sadatoki  and  the 
accession  of  his  son  Takatoki  (1316),  no  less  than  four  members  of  the  Hojd 
family  held  the  regency  in. succession.  Takatoki  was  destined  to  be  the  last 
of  the  Hojo  regents.  Connng  into  powet  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  his  natural  giddir 
ness  of  character  is  said  to  have  been  deUberately  encouraged  by  his  guardian, 
Nagasaki,  but  even  had  be  been  a  stronger  man  it  is  ^doubtful  whether  he  eouM 
have  saved  the  sitnation.  Corruption  had  eaten  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the 
Bakufu.  In  1323,  a  question,  coneeming  righi  of  succession  to  the  Ando  estate 
was  carried  to  Kamakuira  for  adjudication,  anid  the^ chief  judge,  Nagasaki  Taka^ 
Buke,  son  of  the  old  lay  priest  mentioned  above,  having  taken  bribes  from  both 
of  the  litigants,. delivered  an  ihsomitable  opinioni  Save  for  its  sequel,  this  inei^ 
dent  would  .merely  have  to  be  catalogued  with  many  oognate  injustices. which 
disfigured  the  epoch.  .But  the  Ando  family  being  one  of  the  miDst  poweiful'in 
northern  Japan,  Hd  rival  repris^entatives  appealed  to  arms  in  support  of  their 
respective  claims,  and  the  province  of  Oshii  was  thrown  into  such  confusion  that 
a  f6ree  had  to  be  sent  from  Kamakura  to  restore  order.  This  expedition  failed', 
and  with  its  failure  the  prestige  of  the  Ho  jo  fell  in  a  region  where  hitherto  it  had 
been  Untarnished-^ the  arena ! of  arins.  The  great  Japanese  historian,  Rai 
Sanyo,  icompared  the  Bnkufu^ot  that  time  to  a  tree  beautiful  outwardly  but  worm^- 
earten  at  the  <^ofe,  and  in  the  classical  work,  Taiheikiy  the  state  of  affairs  id  thtis 
described: —  '     »  -• 

The  Dengdku  mime  was  then  in  vogue  among  all  classes  in  KySto.  TakatoM,' hearing  df 
tbis/  BUtiimoned  two  rival  troupes  of  E>engAkfu  players  to  Kanaakura  and  witnessed  their  pet^ 
lanxM^ces  without  re^d  to  the  paasage  oi  time-  He  distributed  the  members  of  the  troupes 
among  the  noble  families  related  to  the  Hojo,  and  macje  these  nobles  compete  to  furnish  the 
performers  with  magnificent  costumes.  At  a  banquet  when  a  Dengaku  mime  was  acted,  the 
regent  Olid  hie^aests  vied  with  one  anothfsr  in  pulung  off  their  robes  and  throwing  them  into 
a  heap,  to  be  redeemed  afterwards  for  heavy  sums  which  were  given  to  the  actors,  fte 
custom  thus  inaugjurated  became  perpetual.    One  day,  a  number  of  dogs  gathered  in  the 

garden  of  Takatofi 's  mansion  and  had  a  fight.  This  so  ainused  the  regent  that  orders  wc^ 
espatched  ta  ooUect  dpgs  by  way  of  ta^xes,  the  result  being  that  many  people  in  th^  provineeB 
toot  steps  to  breed  dogs  and  presented  them  by  tens  ox  scores  to  Kamakura,  wh^e  they  isverp 
fed  on  nsh  and  fow),  kept  in  kennels  having  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  ca,rried  in  palan- 
quins to  take  tb^  air.  When  these  distinguished  animals  were  b<H*ne  along  the  public  thoroiogh- 
fares..people  hastening  Jiither  and  thither  on  business  had  to  dismount  and  kneel  in  obeisance, 
and  farmers,  instead  of  cultivating  the  fields,  had  to  act  as  bearers  of  the  dogs*  sedan-chairs. 
Thus,  the  city  of  Kamakura  presented  the  curious  sj)ectacle  of  a  town  filled  with  well-fed  dogs, 
clothed  in  tinsel  md  iHOcades,  and  totalling  from  four  to  five  thotusand.  Twelve  days  in  every 
month  used  to  be  devoted  to  dog-fights,  and  on  these  occasions,  the  regent,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people  inside  and  outside  the  mansion  used  to  assemble  as  spectators,  sitting  on  the  verandas 
or  wie  ground. 
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THE  COURT  IN  KYOTO 

All  these  things  were  watched  with  keen  interest  in  Ky5to.  It  has  been 
shown  in  Chapter  XXVI  that  the  Imperial  family  had  been  divided  into  two 
branches  ever  since  the  days  of  Go-Saga  (1242-1246),  one  descended  from  his 
elder  son,  Go-Fukakusa,  the  other  from  his  younger,  Kameyama.  These  two 
branches  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  as  the  senior  and  the  junior,i  re- 
spectively. It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  princes  of  the  senior  branch  uniform- 
ly relied  on  Kamakura  and  kept  the  Bakufu  informed  of  all  intrigues  devised  in 
Kyoto,  whereas  those  of  the  junior  branch  constantly  cherished  the  hope  of 
reasserting  the  independence  of  the  throne.  A  representative  of  the  junior 
branch,  Go-Daigo  (1318^1339),  happened  to  be  on  the  throne  when  Takatc^, 
holding  the  regency  at  Kamakura,  scandalized  the  nation  by  his  excesses  and 
discredited  the  Hojo  by  his  incompetence. 

Go-*Daigo  was  an  able  sovereign.  He  dispensed  justice  scrupulously-  and 
made  the  good  of  the  country  his  prime  aim.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  time 
had  come  for  Kyoto  to.  shake  off  the  fetters  of  Kamakura.  With  that  object 
he  took  into  his  confidence  two  Fujiwara  nobles,  Suketomo^  a  councillor  of  St^te, 
and  Tbshimoto,  minister  of  Finance.  These  he  despatched  on  a  secret  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  f»rovindes,  instructing  them  at  the  same  time  to  canvass 
for  adherents  among  the  local  samurm.  They  met  with  considerable  success. 
Among  the  provincial  families  there  Were  some  of  Taira  origin  who  cherished 
traditional  hatred  towards  the  Minamoto;  there  were  some  of  Minamoto  blood 
who  chafed  at  the  supremacy  of  the  Hojd,  and  there  were  some  who,  independ^ 
ently  of  lineage,  longed  for  a  struggle  and  its  contingent  posdbilities.  Leading 
representatives  of  these  classes  began  to  hold  conclaves  in  Ky5to.  The  meetings 
were  marked  by  complete  absence  of  ceremony,  theilr  object  being  to  promote  free 
interchange  of  ideas.  Presently,  suspicions  were  suggested:  to  Kamakura. 
The  regent,  Takatoki,  who,  though  a  careless  libertine  in  his  habits,  Hving  in 
the  society  of  his  thirty  concubines,  his  troops  of  dancing  mimes,  and  ins  packs 
of  fighting  dogs,  was  capable  of  stem  resolution  on  occasions,  threatened  to 
dethrone  the  Emperor.  ■    .  i 

In  this  sore  strait,  Go-Daigo  did  not  hesitate  to  make  solemn  avowal  of  the 
innocence  of  his  purpdse,  and  Kamakura  refrained  from  any  harsh  action  towaiids 
the  Throne;  But  it  fared  ill  with  the  sovereign's  chief  confidant,  fXijiwarano 
Suketomo.  He  was  exiled  to  Sado  Island  and  there  killed  by  Takatoki^s 
instructions.  This  happened  in  1325.  .  Connected  with  it  was  an  incident  which 
illustrates  the  temper  of  the  bushi.  In  spite  of  his  mother 's  tearful  remonstrances, 
Kunimitsu,  the  thirteen-year-old  son  of  the  exiled  noble,  set  out  from  Ky5to 
for  Sado  to  bid  his  father  farewell.  The  governor  of  the  island  was  much  moved 
by  the  boy 's  affection,  but,  fearful  of  Kamakura,  he  refused  to  sanction  a  meeting 
and  commissioned  one  Homma  Sabiiro,  a  member  of  his  family,  to  kill  the  prison- 
er. Kunimitsu  determined  to  avenge  his  father,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
life.  During  a  stormy  night,  he  effected  an  entry  into  the  governor's  mansion, 
and,  penetrating  to  Sabur5  's  chamber,  killed  him.  The  child  then  turned  his 
weapon-  against  his  own  bosom.  But,  reflecting  that  he  had  hLs  mother  to  care 
for,  hisl  sovereign  to  serve,  and  his  father's  will  to  carry  out,  he  determined  to 
escape  if  possible.  The  mansion  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  which  he  could 
not  cross.  But  a  bamboo  grew  on  the  margin,  and  climbing  up  this,  he  found 
that  it  bent  with  his  weight  so  as  to  form  a  bridge.  He  reached  Ky5to  in  safety 
and  ultimately  attained  the  high  post  {chunagon)  which  his  father  bad  held* 
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THE  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE 

The  year  1336  witniessed  the  decease  of  the  Crown  Prince^  Euninaga,  who 
represented  the  senior  branch  of  the  Imperial  family.  Thereupon,  Go-Daigo 
conceived  the  project  ot  appointing  his  own  son,  Morinaga,  to  be  Prince  Imperial. 
That  would  have  given  the  sceptre  twice  in  succession  to  the  junior  branch,  and 
the  Bakufuregeniy  insisting  that  the  rule  of  alternate  succession  must  be  followed, 
proposed  to  nominate  Prince  Kazuhito,  a  son  of  the  cloistered  Emperor, 
Go-Fushimi,  who  belcmged  to  the  senior  branch.  The  question  was  vehemently 
discussed  at  Kamakura,  Gro-Daigo  being  represented  by  Fujiwara  no  Fujifusa, 
and  Go-Fushimi  by  another  noble.  The  former  contended  that  never  since  the 
days  of  Jimmu  had  any  subject  dared  to  impose  his  will  on  the  Imperial  famaly. 
GorSaga  *s  testiunent  had  clearly  provided  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
yet  the  Bakufu  had  ventured  to  set  that  testament  aside  and  had  dictated  the 
system  of  alternate  succession.  Thus,  the  princes  of  the  elder  branch  not  only 
became  eligible  for  the  throne,  but  also  enjoyed  great  revenues  from  the  Chokodo 
estate,  though  it  had  been  bequeathed  as  a  solatium  for  exclusion  from  the  su&« 
cession;  whereas  the  princes  of  the  junior  branch,  when  not  occupying  the  throne, 
were  without  a  foot  of  land  or  the  smallest  source  of  income.  Fujifusa  was 
instructed  to  claim  that  the  usufruct  of  the  Ch5kdd5  estate  should  alternate 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  succession,  or  that  the  latter  should  be  perpetually 
vested  in  the  junior  branch.  To  this  just  demand  the  regent,  Takatoki,  refused 
to  accede,  Kajsuhito  was  named  Prince  Imperial,  and  thus  the.seeds  of  a  ssai* 
guinary  struggle  were  sown. 

CONSPIRACY  IN  KYOTO 

Go-Daigo  now  conspired  actively  for  the  overthrow  of  the  H0j6.  He  took 
Prince  Morinaga  into  his  confidence,  and,  under  the  name  OtO  no  Miya,  made 
him  lord-abbot  of  the  great  monastery  of  Hiei^zan,  thus  securing  at  once  a  large 
force  of  soldier  cenobites.  To  the  same  end  other  religious  establishments  were 
successfully  approached.  During  the  space  of  five  years  this  plot  escaped 
KamakUra's  attention.  But;  in  1331,  the  Bakufu,  becoming  suspicious,  laid 
bands  on  several  of  the  plotters  and,  subjecting  them  to  judicial  examination 
after  the  merciless  fashion  of  the  age,  soon  elicited  a  part,  st  any  rate,  of  the 
truth.  Yet  Kamakura  does  not  appear  to  have  appreciated  the  situation  imtil, 
Go-Daigo  having  summoned  the  Enryaku  mfonks  to  his  assistance,  the  cloistered 
Emperor  of  the  senior  branch,  Go-Fushimi;  despatched  an  urgent  message  to 
the  BakufUf  declaring  that  unless  prompt  action  were  taken  the  situation  would 
elude  control.    . 

Hasty  council  was  now  held  in  Kamakura.  Nagasaki  Takasuke,  the  corrupt 
kwanryo,  advised  that  Go-Daigo  should  be  dethroned  and  sent  into  exile,  together 
with  Ot6  no  Miya,  and  that  all  implicated  in  the  plot  should  be  severely  pimishei 
This  violent  course  was  opposed  by  Nikaido  Sadafusa,  who  pleaded  eloquently 
for  the  respect  due  to  the  Throne,  and  contended  that  without  the  sovereign's 
favour  the  Bakufu  could  not  exist.  But  Takasuke 's  advice  prevailed,  re-enforced 
as  it  Was  by  reference  to  the  ShokyH  disturbance  when  vigorous  dar'mg  had  won 
the  day.  With  all  possible  expedition  an  army  under  the  command  of  Sadafusa 
marched  from  Kamakura  for  Kyoto.  Advised  of  these  doings.  Prince  Morinaga 
persuaded  the  Emperor  to  change  costumes  with  Fujiwara  Morokata;  where- 
after the  latter,  riding  in  the  Imperial  palanquin,  took  ostensible  refuge  at 
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Hiei-zan,  and  the  sovereign,  travelling  in  a  Court  lady 's  ox-car,  made  his  way, 
first,  to  Nara  and  thence  to  Kasagi  in  Yamato,  guarded  by  the  troops  of  Fujiwara 
Fujifusa.  Rokuhara  was  then  under  the  command  of  Hajo  Nakatoki,  aiid  upon 
him  devolved  the  duty  of  seizing  the  Emperor's  person.  He  directed  an  army 
again3t  Hiei-zan,  where  Go-Daigo  was  believed  to  have  found  asylum.  But 
Fujiwara  Morokata,  who  ^personified  the  sovereign,  managed  to  escape,  as  did 
also  Prince  Morinaga  (Ot5  no  Miya).  Go*Daigo  then  sent  to  Kusunoki 
Masashige  a  mandate  to  raise  troops  and  move  against  the  '^ rebels,''  for  to  that 
category  the  Ho  jo  now  belonged  in:  the  absence  of  an  Imperial  commission. 

This  Kusunoki  Masashige  (called  Nanko)  is  one  of  Japratn's  ideal  types  of 
loyalty  and  courage.  He  and  Nitta  Yoshisada  are  the  central  figures  in  the 
long  campaign  upon  which  Japan  now  entered.  Masashige  belonged  to  the 
Tachibana  family,  which  stood  second  among  the  four  great  septs  of  Japan  — 
the  Fujiwara,  the  Tachibana,  the  Minamoto,  and  the  Taim  —  and  Yo^isada 
claimed  kinship  with  the  Minamoto.  Receiving  Go^Daigo's  order,  Kusunoki 
Masashige  quickly  collected  a  troop  of  local  biishi  and  constructed  entrenchments 
at  Akasaka,  a  naturally  strong  position  in  his  native  province  of  Kawachi. 
Takatoki  now  caused  Prince  Kazuhito  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign  under  the 
name  of  Kogon.  But  this  monarch  was  not  destined  to  find  a  place  among  the 
recognized  occupants  of  the  throne.  For  a  time,  indeed,  fortune  smiled  6n  the 
H5jo.  Within  a  few  days  after  K6g6n's  assumpticm  of  the  sceptre,  Go-Daigo's 
retreat  at  Kasagi  became  untenable,  and  he  lied,  still  escorted  by  the  faithful 
Fujiwara  Fujifusa.  It  must  be  recognized  that,  whatever  the  Fujiwara  family 's 
usurpations  in  the  past,  their  loyalty  to  the  Throne  throughout  this  era  of  cruel 
vicissitudes  redeems  a  multitude  of  sins. 

During  his  flight  from  Kasagi,  the  Emperor  was  without  food  for  three  days, 
and  had  to  sleep  with  a  rock  for  pillow.  *  Overtaken  by  the  Rokuhara  troops, 
his  Majesty  was  placed  in  a  bamboo  palanquin  and  carried  to  the  temple  Byddo- 
in,  where,  after  the  battle  of  the  Uji  Bridge^  the  aged  statesman  and  generalj 
Yorimasa,  had  fallen  by  his  own  hand,:  a  century  and  a  half  previously.  Here 
Go-Daigo  received  a  peremptory  order  to  surrender  the  Imperial  insignia  to  the 
Hojo  nominee,  Kogon.  He  refused.  The  mirror>and  gem^  be  alleged,  had  been 
lost)  and  there  remained  only  the  sacred  sword,  which  helo^t  to  defend  himsdif 
against  the  traitors  when  they  f eQ  upon  him.  The  high  courage  of  this  ar^wer 
would  have  been  finer  had  Go-Daigo's  statement  been  true;  but  in  reality  the 
three  insignia  were  intact.  It  was  then  amiounced  to  his  Majesty  that  he  should 
be  removed  to  Rokuhara  wiiere  he  would  be  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  H5jo. 
Nevertheless,  he  maintained  his  lofty  bearing,  and  refused  to  make  the  journey 
unless  aU  appropriate  forms  of  etiquette  were  observed.  At  Rokuhara  the 
demand  for  the  insignia  was  repeated  and  the  Emperor  handed  over  duplicates, 
secretly  retaining  the  genuine  articles  himself.  Takatoki  now  issued  orders  for 
Go-Daigo  to  be  removed  to  the  island  of  Oki,  sent  all  the  members  of  his  family 
into  exile  elsewhere,  and  banished  or  killed  his  principal  supporters. 

RAISING  OF  A  LOYAL  ARMY 

Kusunoki  Masashige  had  but  five  hundred  men  under  his  cotnimand  when  he 
entrenched  himself  at  Akasaka.  There  for  twenty  days  he  held  out  against  the 
attacks  of  the  greatly  superior  Hojo  forces,  until  finally,  no  help  arriving  and 
his  provisions  being  exhausted,  he  would  have  committed  suicide  had  he  not 
Idealized  that  his  life  belonged  to  the  Imperial  cause.    He  contrived  to  escape 
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through  the  enemy  ^s  Imes,  and  thus  the  only  orsaniied  loyal  force  that' remained 
in  the  field  was  that  operating  in  Bingo  under  the  oommand  of  Sakurayama 
Koretoshi.  Thither  a  false  rumour  of  Maeashige  'a  death  having  been  carried,  ^ 
Koretoshi's  troops  dispersed  and  he  himself  committed  suicide.  Kojima 
Takanoriy  too,  commonly  known  as  Bingo  no  Saburd,  was  about  to  raise  the 
banner  of  loyalty  when  the  false  news  of  Masashige's  death  reached  him.  This 
Takanori  is  the  hero  of  an  incident  which  appeals  stroi^ly  to  the  Japanese  love 
of  the  romantie.  Learning  that  the  Emperor  was  being  transported  into  exile 
in  the  island  of  Oki,  and  having  essayed  to  reseue  him  en  route,  he  made  his  way 
during  the  night  into  the  enclosure  of  the  inn  where  the  Imperial  party  had 
halted,  and  having  scraped  off  part  of  the  bark  of  a  cherry  tree,  he  inscribed  on 
the  trunk  the  couplet:  — 

Heaven  destroy  not  Kou  Chien, 
He  is  not  witm>ut  a  Fan  Li. 

This  alluded  to  an  old-time  Chinese  king  (Kou  Chien)  who,  after  twenty 
years  of  exile,  was  restored  to  power  by  the -efforts  of  a  vassal  (Fan  Li).  The 
Eknperor's  guards,  being  too  illiterate  to  comprehend  the  reference,  showed  the 
writing  to  Go-Daigo,  who  thus  learned  that  friends  were  at  hand.  But  TiJcanori 
could  not  accomplish  anything  more,  and  for  a  season  the  fortunes  of  the  Throne 
were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  while  at  Kamakura  the  regent  resuined  his  life  of  de- 
bauchery. Neither  Prince  Morinaga  nor  Masashige  was  idle,  however.  By 
skilful  co-operation  they  recovered  the  entrenchments  at  Akasaka  and  overran 
the  two  provinces  of  laumi  and  Kawachi,  gaining  many  adherents.  The  fall  of 
1332  saw  Masashige  strongly  posted  at  the  Chihaya  fortress  on  Kongo  Mountain; 
his  lieutenants  holding  Akasaka;  Prince  Morinaga  in  possession  of  Yoshino 
Castle,  and  Akamatsu  Norimura  of  Harima  blocking  the  two  highways  called 
the  SajundOaqd  the.  Sanyod5. 

In  other  words,  the  Imperialists  held  the  group  of  provinces  forming  the 
northern  littoral  of  the  Inland  Sea  and  commanded  the  approaches  from  th^ 
south. .  But  now  again  Kamakura  put  forth  its  strength.  At  the  dose  of 
February,  1333,  a.  numerous  force  under  the  Hdj5  banners  attacked  Yoshino  and 
its  fall  became  inevitable.  Prince  Morinaga,  wounded  in  several  places,  had 
resolved  to  make  the  castle  his  ^death*pillow,"  when  he  was  saved  by  one  of 
those  mts  of  her<>iQ  devotionso  frequently  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Japanese 
huskL  Murakami  Yoshiteru  insisted  on  donning  the  prince's  armour  and 
personating  him  so  as  to  cover  his  retreat.  At  the  supreme  moment,  Yoshiteru 
ascended  the  tower  of  the  entrenchments  and  loudly  proclaiming  himself  tbei 
prince,  committed  suicide.  His  sdn  would  fain  have  shared  his  fate,  but 
Yoshiteru  bade  him  live  for  further  service.  Subsequently,  he  fell  fighting 
against  Morinaga 's  pursuers,  but  the  prince  escaped  safely  to  the  great  monas- 
tery of  Koya  in  Kishu.^  The  victorious  Hojo  then  turned  their  arms  against 
Akasaka,  and  having  carried  that  position,  attacked  Chihaya  where  Masashige 
conunanded  in  person.  But  the  great  soldier  held  his  foes  successfully  at  bay 
and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  them.  Thus,  the  early  months  of  1333  witnessed  a 
brighter  state  of  affairs  for  the  Imperial  cause.  It  was  supported  by  Kusunoki 
Masashige,  in  Yamato,  with  Chihaya  for  headquarters;  Prince  Morinaga,  at 
Koya-san  in  Kishd;  Akamatsu  Norimura>  in  Harima  and  Settsu,  whence  his 

P  Yoshiteni's  loyal  sacrifice  received  official  recognition,  in  1908/on  the  occasion  of  military 
manceuvres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dcene  of  the  tragedy.  The  Emperor  honoured  his 
memory  by  btostowing  on  him  h^  posthumous  rank.] 
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fortress  of  Maya  menaced  Rokuh^a,  and  by  Doi  Michifaani  and  Tokmi5 
Michikoto^  in  lyo,  whence,  crossing  to  Nagato,  thley  had  attacked  and  defeated 
Hoj5  Tokinao,  the  tandai  of  the  province* 

ESCAPE  OF  THE  EMPEROR  FROM  OKI 

The  Oki  group  of  islands  lie  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  forty  miles  from  the  coast  of 
the  provinces  Izumo  and  Hoki.  Beppu,  in  Nishi-no-shima,  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  group,  was  Go-Daigo  's  place  of  exile.  By  employing  the  services  of  a 
fishing-boat,  Prince  Morinaga  succeeded  in  conveying  ta  his  Majesty  some  in- 
telligence of  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  iq.  the  Imperial  causei  This  was 
early  in  1333,  and  when  the  news  spread  among  the  guards  at  Beppu,  they  began 
to  talk  of  the  duties  of  loyalty.  Narita  Kosaburo  and  the  Nawa  brothers, 
Yasunaga  and  Nagataka  —  the  name  of  the  last  was  afterwards  changed  by  the 
Emperor  to  Nagatoshi  —  thus  became  associated  in  a  scheme  for  assisting  the 
exile  to  recover  his  freedom.  To  remove  him*  from  Nishi-iio-Shima  was  not 
difficult  to  contrive,  but  to  traverse  the  provinces  of  Izumo  or  Hoki  en  r&ute  for 
a  safe  asylum  seemed  at  first  impossible,  for  in  Izumo  not  only  the  governor  but 
also  the  chief  official  of  the  great  Shinto  shrine  were  hostile,  and  in  Hdki  the 
strictest  watchfulness  had  been  enjoined  from  Rokuhara. 

Nevertheless,  it  became  necessary  to  make  the  attempt  at  once  or  refrain 
altogether.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1333,  the  guards  at  Beppu  were  given  a 
quantity  of  sake  on  the  plea  that  the  aoeotuJietnefU  of  a  Court  lady  was  imminent. 
Custom  prescribed  that  in  such  a  case  the  lady  should- be  removed  to  a;  different 
bouse,  and  therefore  when  the  guards  had  ^^'ell  drunk,  a  palanquin  was  earried 
out,  bearing  ostensibly  this  lady  only,  but  in  reality  freighted  with  the  sovereign 
also.  The  night  was  passed  in  the  village,  and  at  daybreak  the  fittle  party, 
leaving  the  lady  behind,  set  out  on  foot  for  the  nearest  seaport,  Chiba.  The 
Emperor  could  scarcely  walk,  but  happily  a  man  was  encountered  leading  a 
pack-horse,  and  on  this  Go-Daigo  rode.  The  next  three  days  were  devoted  to 
seeking  a  safe  landing  in  Izumo  and  endeavouring  to  procure  provisions.  On 
one  occasion,  being  pursued  by  servants  of  the  great  shrine,  they  had  to  re-em- 
bark .and  put  out  to  sea,  the  Emperor  and  his  sole  attendant,  Tadaaki,  lying  hid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  beneath  a  quantity  of  seaweed  and  under  the  feet  of  the 
sailors.  Finally,  on  the  13th  of  April,  they  made  Katanii  part  in  the  province 
of  Hoki,  and,  being  cordially  welcomed  by  Kawa  Nagataka,  Go-Daigo  was 
ultimately  taken  to  a  mountain  called  Punanoe,  which  offered  excellent  defensive 
facilities.  It  is  recorded  that  on  the  first  stage  of  this  journey  from  Nagataka 's 
residence  to  the  mountain,  the  Emperor  had  to  be  carried  on  the  back  of  Nagata- 
ka 's  brother,  Nagashige,  no  palanquin  being  lavailable.  Very  soon  many  buski 
flocked  to  the  Imperial  standard  and  Funanoe  was  strongly  entrenched.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Go-Daigo  changed  Nagataka 's  name  to  Nagatoshi,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  ** captain  of  the  Left  guards"  {saemon-no-jd). 

DOWNFALL  OF  THIf  HOJO 

When  the  Emperor 's  escape  from  Oki  became  known;  loyal  Bamurai  in  ^at 
numbers  espoused  the  Imperial  cause,  and  a  heavy  blow  was  given  to  the  prestige 
of  the  Hojo  by  Akamatsu  Norimura  who,  after  several  successful  engage- 
ments with  the  Rokuhara  army  in  Settsu,  pushed  northward  from  the  fortress 
of  Maya,  where  his  forces  were  almost  within  sight  of  KyOto.    Takatoki^  appre^ 
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oiating  that  a  crisis  had  now  aris^t  in  tbe  fortunes  of  the  HojQ,  ordered  Ashikaga 
Takauji  to  lead  a  powerful  army  westward.  Takauji  represented  a  junior  branch, 
of  the  Minamoto  family.  He  was  descended  from  the  great  Yoehiiye,  and  when 
Yoritomo  rose  against  the  Tsira,  in  1 180,  he  had  been  immediately  joined  by  thei 
then  Ashikaga  chieftain,  who  was  his  brother-in-law.  Takauji,  therefore,  had 
ambitions  of  hia  own,  and  his  mood  towards  the  HOjO  had  been  embittered  by 
two  recent  events ;  the  first,  that,  though  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  had  been  reqiured  to  join  the  attack  on  Masashige's  fortress  at  Kasagi;  the 
second,  that  his  own  illness  after  returning  from  that  campaign  had  not  availed 
to  save  him  from  frequent  summonses  to  conference  with  Takatoki. 

Thus,  this  second  order  to  take  the  field  found  him  disposed  to  join  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  H5j6  rather  than  in  their  support.    Learning  something  of 


this  mood,  Takatoki  demanded  that  the  Ashikaga  diief,  bef<»^  commencing  hia 
inarch,  should  hand  in  a  written  oath  of  loyalty,  and  further,  should  leave  hit 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  brother-in-law  as  hostages  in  Kamakura.  Takauji^ 
who  flhruak  from  no  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  his  ambition,  complied  readily,  and 
the  confidehce  of  the  Bakufu  having  thua  been  restored,  a  parting  banquet  waa 
givea  in  hiB  honour,  at  which  the  Hoj3  representative  presented  him  with  a  steed, 
a  suit  of  armour,  a  gold-mounted  sword,  and  a  white  fla^,  this  last  being  an  heirt 
loom  from  the  time  of  Hachiman  ( Yoshiiye) ,  transmitted  through  the  bands  of 
Yoritomo 'b  spouse,  MaBft.  ■ 

All  these  things  did  not  turn  Takauji  by  a  hair's-breadth  from  his  purpose. 
His  army  had  not  marched  many  miles  westward  before  he  despatchtd  a  message 
to  the  entrenchments  in  H3ki  offering  his  services  to  the  Emperor,  who  welcomed 
this  signal  accession  of  strength  and  commissioned  Takauji  to  attack  the  Bakufu 
forces.  Entirely  ignorant  of  these  things,  HojS  Takaiye,  who  commanded  at 
Rokuhsra,  made  dispositiona  to  move  against  the  HiSki  fortress  in  co-operation 
with  Takauji.     The  plan  of  campaign  was  that  Takaiye's  army  should  march 
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southward  through  Settsu,  and,  having  crushed  Akamatsu  Norimura,  who 
occupied  that  province,  should  advance  through  Harima  and  Mimasaka  into 
H5ki;  while  Takauji,  moving  northward  at  first  by  the  Tamba  highway,  should 
ultimately  turn  westward  and  reach  Hoki  by  the  Uttoral  road  of  the  Japan  Sea. 
In  addition  to  these  two  armies,  the  H5j0  had  a  powerful  force  engaged  in 
beleaguering  the  fortress  of  Chihaya,  in  Yamato,  where  Kusunoki  Masashige 
commanded  in  person. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  at  this  time  (May,  1333),  the  Imperialists  were 
everywhere  standing  on  the  defensive,  and  the  Bakufu  armies  were  attacking 
on  the  southeast,  south,  and  north  of  Ky5to.  Nothing  seemed  less  probable  than 
that  the  Imperial  capital  itself  should  become  the  object  of  an  assault  by  the 
partisans  of  Go-Daiga  But  the  unexpected  took  place.  H5j5  Takaiye  was 
killed  and  his  force  shattered  in  the  first  collision  with  Norimura,  who  immediate- 
ly set  his  troops  in  motion  towards  Kyoto,  intending  to  take  advantage  of  Roku- 
hara's  denuded  condition.  Meanwhile,  Takauji,  whose  march  into  Tamba 
had  been  very  deliberate,  learned  the  course  events  had  taken  in  Settsu,  and 
immediately  proclaiming  his  allegiance  to  the  Imperial  cause,  countermarched 
for  Ky5to,  his  army  receiving  constant  accessions  of  strength  as  it  approached 
the  city.  Rokuhara,  though  taken  by  surprise,  fought  stoutly.  Attacked 
simultaneously  from  three  directions  by  the  armies  of  Norimura,  Takauji,  and 
Minamoto  Tadaaki,  and  in  spite  of  the  death  of  their  conmiandant,  Hoj5 
Tokimasu,  they  held  out  until  the  evening,  when  Hoj5  Nakatoki  escaped  under 
cover  of  darkness,  escorting  the  titular  sovereign,  K5gon,  and  the  two  ex-Emper- 
ors. Their  idea  was  to  flee  to  Kamakura,  but  taking  an  escort  too  large  for 
rapid  movement,  they  were  overtaken;  the  three  leaders  together  with  four  hun- 
dred men  killed,  and  Kogon  together  with  the  two  ex-Emperors  seized  and 
carried  back  to  Kyoto. 

THE  FALL  OF  KAMAKURA 

These  things  happened  at  the  close  of  June,  1333,  and  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  Rokuhara,  Nitta  Yoshisada  raised  the  Imperial  standard  in  the  province 
of  Kotsuke.  Yoshisada  represented  the  tenth  generation  of  the  great  Yoshiiye  's 
family.  Like  Ashikaga  Takauji  he  was  of  pure  Minamoto  blood,  though 
Takauji  belonged  to  a  junior  branch.  The  Nitta  estates  were  in  the  district 
of  that  name  in  the  province  of  Kotsuke;  that  is  to  say,  iA  the  very  heiart  of  the 
Kwanto.  Hitherto,  the  whole  of  the  eastern  region  had  remained  loyal  to  the 
H5j0;  but  the  people  were  growing  weary  of  the  heavy  taxes  and  requisitions 
entailed  by  this  three-years '  struggle,  and  when  Nitta  Yoshisada  declared  against 
the  Hdjo,  his  ranks  soon  swelled  to  formidable  dimensions.  It  has  been  stated 
by  some  historians  that  Yashisada's  resolve  was  first  taken  <m  receipt  of  news 
that  Rokuhara  was  lost  to  the  H5jo.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  like  others 
of  his  sept,  he  had  long  resented  the  comparatively  suboixliAaie  position  occupied 
by  Yoritomo  's  descendants,  and  the  most  trustworthy  aniial^  rfiow  that  already 
while  engaged  in  besieging  Masashige.  in  ChJihIcya  fortresa,  he  eoaceived  the  idea 
of  deserting  the  H5j5's  cause.  Through  one: of  his  officers,  Funada  Yoshimasa, 
he  obtained  a  mandate  from  Prince  Morinaga,  and  then,  feigning  sickness, 
he  left  the  camp  in  Yamato  and  returned  to  K5tsuke,  wh^e  he  lost  no  time  m 
making  preparations  for  revolt. 

This  actual  declaration  did  not  come,  however,  until  the  arrival  of  an  office? 
from  Kamakura,  carrying  a  requisition  for  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  to 
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victual  an  army  which  the  Hdjd  were  hastily  equipping  to  recover  Rokuhara. 
The  officer  was  put  to  death,  and  Yoshisada  with  his  brother,  Yoshisuke,  set 
their  forces  in  motion  for  Eamakura.  Menaced  thus  closely,  the  H6j5  made  a 
supreme  effort.  They  put  into  the  field  an  army  said  to  have  niunbered  one 
hundred  thousand  of  all  arms.  But  their  ranks  were  perpetually  reduced  by 
defections,  whereas  those  of  the  Imperialists  received  constant  accessions.  The 
campaign  lasted  only  a  fortnight.  For  the  final  attack  Yoshisada  divided  his 
army  into  three  corps  and  advanced  against  Kamakura  from  the  north,  the  east, 
and  the  west.  The  eastern  column  was  repulsed  and  its  general  slain,  but  the 
western  onset,  commanded  by  Yoshisada  himself,  succeeded.  Taking  advantage 
of  a  low  tide,  he  led  his  men  over  the  sands  and  round  the  base  of  a  steep  cliff,* 
and  carried  the  city  by  storm,  setting  fire  to  the  buildings  everywhere.  The 
H6j5  troops  were  shattered  and  slaughtered  relentlessly.  Takatoki  retreated 
to  his  ancestral  cemetery  at  the  temple  T6sh5-ji,  and  there  committed  suicide 
with  all  the  members  of  his  family  and  some  eight  hundred  officers  and  men  of 
his  army.  Thus,  Kamakura  fell  on  the  6th  of  July,  1333,  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Bakufu  by  Yoritomo.  Many  heroic  incidents 
marked  the  catastrophe  and  showed  the  spirit  animating  the  kuahi  of  that  6poch. 
A  few  of  them  will  find  a  fitting  place  here. 


HEROIC  DBATH8 

It  has  been  related  above  that,  when  Ashikaga  Takauji  marched  westward 
from  Kamakura,  he  left  his  family  and  his  brother-in-law  as  hostages  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bakvfu.  Subsequently,  on  the  occasion  of  the  assault  by  Nitta  Yoshisada, 
this  brother-in-law  ( Akabashi  Moritoki)  resisted  stoutly  but  was  defeated  at  the 
pass  of  Kobukoro,  He  committed  suicide,  remarking  calmly,  "It  is  better  to 
die  trusted  than  to  live  doubted." 

Osaragi  Sadanao,  one  of  the  H6j6  generals,  was  in  danger  of  defeat  by  Odate 
Muneuji  at  the  defence  of  Kamakura,  when  Homma  Saemon,  a  retainer  of  the 
former,  who  was  under  arrest  for  an  offence,  broke  his  arrest  and  galloping  into 
the  field,  restored  the  situation  by  killing  the  enemy's  general,  Odate  Muneuji. 
Carrying  the  head  of  Muneuji,  Saemon  presented  it  to  his  chief  and  then  dis- 
embowelled himself  in  expiation  of  his  disobedience.  Sadanao,  crying  that  his 
faithful  follower  should  not  go  unaccompanied  to  the  grave,  dashed  into  the 
enemy's  ranks  and  fell,  covered  with  wounds. 

And5  Sh6shti,  returning  from  the  successful  defence  of  the  eastern  approaches 
to  Kamakura  on  the  5th  of  July,  1333,  found  the  Government  buildings  a  mass 
of  charred  ruins,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  multitude  ot  suicides  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  cemetery  at  T5sho-ji,  cried  out:  *'The  end  of  a  hundred  years! 
How  is  it  that  none  was  found  to  die  the  death  of  fidelity?"  Dismounting  he 
prepared  to  take  his  own  life  when  a  messenger  arrived  carrjdng  a  letter  from 
his  niece,  the  wife  of  Nitta  Yoshisada.  This  letter  counselled  surrender. 
Shoshti  exclaimed  furiously:  "My  niece  is  a  samvrai's  daughter.  How  could 
she  venture  to  insult  me  with  words  so  shameless?  And  how  was  it  that  Yoshi- 
sada allowed  her  to  do  such  a  thing?''  Then,  wrapping  the  letter  round  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  he  disembowelled  himself. 

P  Thid  cliff  —  Inamura-;ga-4aki  —  may  be  seen  at  Kamakura  to-day.  Tradition  says  that 
Yoshisada  threw  hia  sword  into  the  waves,  supplicating  the  god  of  the  Sea  to  roll  back  the  wat^ 
and  open  a  path  for  the  loyal  army.  At  dawn  on  the  following  day  the  tide  was  found  to  have 
receded  sufficiently.] 
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THE  LAST  SCENE 

The  last  act  of  the  Hojo  tragedy,  which  took  place  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
temple  Tosho-ji,  showed  the  fidelity  of  the  samurai  character  at  its  best.  Among 
the  Kamakura  warriors  was  one  Takashige,  son  of  that  Nagasaki  Takasuke  who 
had  made  himself  notorious  by  corrupt  administration  of  justice.  Takashige,  a 
skilled  soldier  of  enormous  physical  power,  returned  from  the  battle  when  all 
hope  of  beating  back  Nitta  Yoshisada's  army  had  disappeared,  and  having 
warned  the  regent,  Takatoki,  that  the  hushi  's  last  resource  alone  remained,  asked 
for  a  few  moments'  respite  to  strike  a  final  stroke.  Followed  by  a  hundred 
desperate  men,  he  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  and  had  almost  come  withia 
reach  of  Yoshisada  when  he  was  forced  back.  Galloping  to  Tosho-ji,  he  found 
Takatoki  and  his  comrades  drinking  their  farewell  cup  of.  sake,  Takatoki 
handed  the  cup  to  Takashige,  and  he, after  draining  it  thrice,  as  was  the  samurai's 
wont,  passed  it  to  Settsu  Dojun,  disembowelled  himself,  and  tore  out  his  intes- 
tines. ' '  That  gives  a  fine  relish  to  the  wine, ' '  cried  Do j  un,  following  Takashige 's 
example.    Takatoki,  being  of  highest  rank,  was  the  last  to  kill  himself. 

Eight  hundred  suicides  bore  witness  to  the  strength  of  the  creed  held  by  the 
Kamakura  hushi.  An  eminent  Japanese  author^  writes:  **Yoritomo,  con- 
vinced by  observation  and  experience  that  the  beautiful  and  the  splendid  appeal 
most  to  human  nature,  made  it  his  aim  to  inculcate  frugality,  to  promote  military 
exercises,  to  encourage  loyalty,  and  to  dignify  simplicity.  Moral  education  he 
set  before  physical.  The  precepts  of  bushido  he  engraved  on  the  heart  of  the 
nation  and  gave  to  them  the  honour  of  a  precious  heirloom-  The  Hojo,  by. 
exalting  hushiddy  followed  the  invaluable  teaching  of  the  Genji,  and  supplemented 
it  with  the  doctrines  of  Shinto,  Confucianism,  and  Buddhism.  TTius  every 
bushi  came  to  believe  that  the  country's  fate  depended  on  the  spirit  of  the 
samurai.''  Another  and  more  renowned  annalist  *  wrote:  "The  Hojo,  rising 
from  a  subordinate  position,  flourished  for  nine  generations.  Their  success  was 
due  to  observing  frugality,  treating  the  people  with  kindness,  meting  out  strict 
justice,  and  faithfully  obeying  the  ancestral  behest  to  abstain  from  seeking  high 
titles."  They  took  the  substance  and  discarded  the  shadow.  The  bushido 
that  they  developed  became  a  model  in  later  ages,  especially  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

LAST  H5j5  army 

When  Kamakura  fell  the  only  Hojo  force  remaining  in  the  field  was  that  which 
had  been  engaged  for  months  in  the  siege  of  Chihaya,  where  Kusunoki  Masashige 
held  his  own  stoutly.  This  army  had  retired  to  Nara  on  receipt  of  the  news  of 
Rokuhara's  capture,  and  when  Kamakura  met  with  the  same  fate,  the  leaders 
of  the  last  Hojo  force  surrendered  at  the  summons  of  Ashikaga  Takauji's 
emissaries.  Subsequently,  fifteen  of  these  leaders  were  led  out  at  midnight  and 
beheaded. 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  KEMMU  ERA 

The  conditions  that  now  resulted  are  spoken  of  in  Japanese  history  as  "the 
Restoration  of  the  Kemmu  era  "  (1334r-1336).  It  will  be  presently  seen  that  the 
term  is  partly  misleading.  After  his  escape  from  Oki,  Go-Daigo  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  fortress  of  Funanoe,  in  Hoki.  Kamakura  fell  on  the  6th  of 
July,  and  his  Majesty  entered  Ky5to  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  While  in  HoW 
f  Yamada  TesshU  (modern) .]  p  Rai  SanyS  (1780-1532) .] 
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he  issued  various  rescripts  having  special  significance.    They  may  be  simunarized 
as  follows: 

From  hushi  down  to  priests,  any  man  who  p^orms  meritorious  deeds  in  battle  will  be 
duly  recompensed,  in  addition  to  being  confirmed  in  the  possessioQ  of  his  previously  held 
domain,  and  that  possession  will  be  continued  in  perpetuity  to  his  descendants.  In  the  case 
of  Dersons  killed  in  fight,  suitable  successors  to  their  domams  will  be  selected  from  their  kith 
ana  kin. 

With  regard  toCourt  officials  and  hwH  down  to  temple  priests  and  functionaries  of  Shinid 
shrines,  any  that  come  immediately  to  join  the  Imperial  forces  will  be  rewarded,  in  addition 
to  being  confirmed  in  the  tenure  of  their  original  estates.  . 

Similar  consideration  will  be  shown  to  all  who,  though  unable  to  come  in  person,  supply 
provisions  or  military  neoessiaries,  submit  suggestions  with  loyal  intent,  or  otherwise  work  in 
the  interests  of  the  Imperial  army.  Men  surrendering  in  battle  will  be  pardoned  for  their 
previous  offences,  and  will  be  rewarded  for  services  subsequently  rendered. 

The  fate  of  tne  eastern  outlaws  (i.e,  the  Ho  jo)  being  sealed,  their  destruction  is  imminent. 
They  have  slain  many  innocent  people;  plundered  the  property  of  all  classes,  despoiled  temples, 
burned  houses,  and  conducted  tnemselves  with  extreme  wickedness.  Unless  they  be  punisned, 
public  peace  cannot  be  restored.  Our  army  has  to  remove  those  evils,  and  therefore  all  in  its 
ranks,  while  imiting  to  attack  the  rebels,  will  be  careful  not  to  inflict  any  suffering  on  the 
people  or  to  plunder  them  and  will  treat  them  with  all  benevolence.  If  prisoners  be  conunon 
soldiers,  they  shall  be  released  at  once,  and  if  officers,  they  shall  be  hela  in  custody  pending 
Imperial  instructions.  They  shall  not  be  punished  without  judgment.  No  buildings  except 
the  enemy 's  fortresses  and  castles  shall  be  burned,  unless  the  conditions  of  a  battle  dictate  such 
a  course,  and  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  set  fire  to  shrines  and  temples.  When  the  Imperial 
forces  enter  a  city  and  have  to  be  quartered  in  private  houses,  the  owners  of  the  latter  shall  be 
duly  reconipensed.  If  these  injunctions  be  obeyed,  the  deities  of  heaven  and  earth  and  the 
ancestral  Kami  will  protect  the  virtuous  army  in  its  assault  upon  the  wicked  traitors. 

These  edicts  make  it  clear  that  in  one  most  important  respect,  namely,  the 
terms  of  land  tenure,  there  was  no  idea  of  reverting  to  the  old-time  system  which 
recognized  the  right  of  property  to  be  vested  in  the  Throne  and  limited  the  period 
of  occupation  to  the  sovereign's  will. 


THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT 

When  Go-Daigo  entered  Ky5to  on  the  17th  of  July,  1333,  it  was  suggested 
by  some  of  his  advisers  that  a  ceremony  of  coronation  should  be  again  held. 
But  the  sa-daijin,  Nijo  Michihira,  opposed  that  course.  He  argued  that  although 
his  Majesty  had  not  resided  in  the  capital  for  some  tnne,  the  sacred  insignia  had 
been  Always  in  his  possession,  and  that  his  re-entering  the  capital  should  be 
treated  as  returning  from  a  ioumey.  This  counsel  was  adopted.  It  involved 
the  exclusion  of  KSgon  from  the  roll  of  sovereigns,  though  the  title  of  "retired 
Emperor  "  waa  accorded  to  him.  ;  ' 

There  were  thus  three  ex^Emperom  at  the  same  time.  Go-Daigo  assigned 
the  Oh5k6d5  estates  for  their  support,  retaining  for  himself  only  the  provincial 
taxes  of  Harima^  The  Bakufu  no  longer  haSring  any  official  existence,  the  ma^^ 
chinery  of  the  Government  in  Kyoto  was  organized  on  the  hypothesis  of  genuine 
administrative  efficiency.  There  was  no  chancellor  {dajo  dmjin)  or  any  regent 
ikwdmpaku).  These  were  dispensed  with,  in  deference  to  the  "Restoration'' 
theory,  namely,  that  the  Emperor  himself  should  rule,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
eras  xdEngi  and  Tenryahu  ;(901-*9S7).  But  for  the  rest,  the  old  offices  were 
resuscitated  and  filled  with  men  who  had  deserved  well  in  the  recent  crisis  Or 
who  possessed  hereditary  claims.  Prince  Morinaga,  the  sometime  lord-abbot  of 
Hiei-zan,  was  nominated  commander-tin-chief  {tai-shdgtm),  and  for  the  sake  of 
historic^  lucidity  hereafter -the  following  appointments  should  be  noted: 

Prince  Narinaga  to  be  governor-general  {kwanrydY  of  the  Kwant5,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Kamakura,  and  with  Ashikaga  Tadayoshi  (brother  of  Takauji) 
for  second  in  command. 
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Prince  Yoshinaga  to  be  governor-general  of  0*U  (Mutsu  and  Dewa),  assisted 
by  Kitabatake  Chikafusa  (an  able  statesman  and  a  historian),  and  the  latter 's 
son,  Akiiye,  as  well  as  by  the  renowned  warrior,  Yuki  Munehiro. 

Nij5  Michihira  to  be  sa^daijin. 

Kuga  Nagamichi  to  be  Vrdaijin. 

Doin  Kinkata  to  be  nai-daijin. 

It  is  observable  that  the  occupants  of  all  these  great  oflSces  were  Court 
nobles.  The  creed  of  the  Kemmu  era  was  that  the  usurping  buke  (military  fami- 
lies) had  been  crushed  and  that  the  huge  (Court  nobility)  had  come  to  their  own 
again.  As  for  the  provinces,  the  main  purpose  kept  in  view  by  the  new  Govern- 
ment was  to  efface  the  traces  of  the  shiigo  system.  Apparently  the  simplest 
method  of  achieving  that  end  would  have  been  to  appoint  civilian  governors 
{kokushi)  everywhere.  But  in  many  cases  civilian  governors  would  have  been 
powerless  in  the  face  of  the  conditions  that  had  arisen  under  military  rule,  and 
thus  the  newly  nominated  governors  included  — 

Ashikaga  Takauji,  governor  of  Musashi,  Hitachi,  and  Sbimosa, 

Ashikaga  Tadayoshi  (brother  of  Takauji),  governor  of  Tot5mi. 

Kusunoki  Masashige,  governor  of  Settsu,  Kawachi,  and  Izumi. 

Nawa  Nagatoshi,  governor  of  Inaba  and  Hoki. 

Nitta  Yoshisada,  governor  of  K5tsuke  and  Harima. 

Nitta  Yoshiaki  (son  of  Yoshisada),  governor  of  Echigo. 

Wakiya  Yoshisuke  (brother  of  Yoshisada),  governor  of  Suruga. 

One  name  left  out  of  this  list  was  that  of  Akamatsu  Norimura,  who  had 
taken  the  leading  part  in  driving  the  Ho  jo  from  Rokuhara,  and  who  had  been 
faithful  to  the  Imperial  cause  throughout.  He  now  became  as  implacable  an 
enemy  as  he  had  previously  been  a  loyal  friend.  The  fact  is  significant.  Money 
as  money  was  despised  by  the  bitshi  of  the  Kamakura  epoch.  He  was  educated 
to  despise  it,  and  his  nature  prepared  him  to  receive  such  education.  But  of 
power  he  was  supremely  ambitious  —  power  represented  by  <a  formidable  army 
of  fully  equipped  followers,  by  fortified  castles,  and  by  widely  recognized  authori- 
ty. The  prime  essential  of  all  these  things  was  an  ample  landed  estate  To 
command  the  allegiance  of  the  great  military  families  without  placing  th^n  under 
an  obligation  by  the  grant  of  extei^ve  manors  would  have  been  futile.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  grant  sueh  manors  :in  perpetuity  meant  the  creation  of  practicallj 
independent  feudal  olnefs. 

The  trouble  with  the  restored  Government  of  Go-Daigo  was  that  it  halted 
between  these  two  alternatives.  Appreciating  that  its  return  to  power  had  been 
due  to  the  efforts  of  certain. mihtary  magnates,  it  rewarded  these  in  a  measure; 
but  imagining  that  its  own  administrative  authority  had  been  replaced  on  the 
ancient  basis,  it  allowed  itself  to  be  guided,  at  the  same  time,  by  capricious  fa- 
vouritism. Even  in  recognizing  the  services  of  the  military  leaders,  justice  was 
not  observed.  The  records  clearly  show  that  on  the  roll  of  merit  the  first  place, 
after  Prince  Morinaga,  should  have  been  given  to  Ktsutoki  Masashige 's  name. 
When  Kasagi  fell  and  when  the  Emperor.  Was.  exiled;  Masashige,  alone  among 
the  feudatories  of  sixty  provinces,  continued  to  fight  stoutly  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force,  thus  setting  an  example  of  steadfast  loyalty  which  ultimately  produced 
many  imitators*  Nitta  Yoshisada  ought  to  have  stood  next  in  order;  then 
Akamatsu  Norimura;  then  Nawa  Nagatoshi,  and  finally  Ashikaga  Takauji.^ 
In  the  case  of  Takauji,  there  was  comparativdiy  little  merit.  He  had  taken  up 
anus  against  the  Imperial  cause  at  the  outset,  and  even  in  the  assault  on  Boku* 

*      P  Aral  Hakuseki  (1656-1725) .] 
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hara  be  had  been  of  littto  serivoe.  Yet  to  him  the  Crown  allotted  the  greatest 
honour  and  the  richest  rewards.  Some  excuse  may  be  found  in  Talcauji  's  lineage, 
but  in  that  respect  he  was  inferior  to  Nitta  Yoshisada. 

Still  more  flagrant  partiality  was  displayed  in  other  directions.  Relying  on 
the  promises  of  the  Funanoe  edicts  epitomized  above,  thousands  of  miUtary 
officers  thronged  the  Court  in  Kyoto,  clamouring  for  recognition  of  their  services. 
Judges  were  appointed  to  exami-ne  their  pleas,  but  that  proved  a  tedious  task, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  all  the  best  lands  had  been  given  away  by  favour  or 
affection.  Go^Daigo  himself  appropriated  the  manors  of  Hojo  Takatoki; 
those  of  Hojo  Yasuie  were  assigned  to  Prince  Morinaga;  those  of  Osaragi  Sadanao 
went  to  the  Imperial  consort,  Eenko.  The  immediate  attendants  of  the  sov- 
ereign, priests,  nuns,  musicians,  litUraieurs  —  all  obtained  broad  acres  by  the 
Imperial  fiat,  and  when,  in  the  tardy  sequel  of  judicial  procedure,  awards  were 
made  to  miUtary  men,  no  spoil  remained  to  be  divided.  Soon  a  cry  went  up, 
and  gained  constantly  in  volume  and  vehemence,  a  cry  for  the  restoration  of  the 
military  regime.  As  for  Go-Daigo,  whatever  ability  he  had  shown  in  misfortune 
seemed  to  desert  him  in  prosperity.  He  neglected  his  administrative  duties, 
became  luxurious  and  arrogant^  and  fell  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  lady  Ren.  Of  Fujiwara  lineage,  this  lady  had  shared  the  Emperor's  exile 
and  assisted  his  escape  from  Oki.  It  had  long  been  her  ambition  to  have  her 
son,  Tsunenaga,  nominated  Crown  Prince,  but  as  Prince  Morinaga  was  older 
and  had  established  a  paranxount  title  by  ,his  merits,  his  removal  must  precede 
the  accomplishment  of  her  purpose.  Fate  furnished  a  powerful  ally.  Prince 
Morinaga,  detecting  that  Ashikaga  Takauji  concealed  a  treacherous  purpose 
imder  a  smooth  demeanour,  solicited  the  Emperor's  mandate  to  deal  with  him. 
Go-Daigo  refused,  and  thereafter  the  lady  Ren  and  the  Ashikaga  chief,  whose 
influeiice  increased  daily,  entered  into  a  lea^e  for  the  overthrow  of  Prince 
Morinaga. 

It  WAS  at  this  time,  Viix&x  symptoms  of  disorder  were  growing  xmyre  and  more 
apparent,, that  Fujiwazia  Fujifusa,.a  high  dignitary  of  the  Court  and  one  of  the 
great,  statesmen  of  his  era,  addressed  a  solemn  warning  to  Go-Daigo.  The 
immediate  occasion  was.  curious. .  There  had  been  presented  to  the  Court  by 
the  governor  :of  I^ujno  s^  horse  of  extraor<^ary  endurance,  capable  of  travelling 
from  Tonnta,  in  that  province,  to  tKy5to,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  between  dawn  and  darkness.  The  courtiens  welcomed  the  appearance  of 
this  horse  as  an  om^n  pf  peaqe  and  prosperity,  but  Fujiwara  Fujifusa  interpreted 
it  as  indicating  that  occasion  to  solicit  speedy  aid  from  remote  provinces  would 
soon  arise.  He  plainly  told  the  Emperor  that  the  officials  were  steeped  in  de* 
bauchery ;  that  whereas,  in  the  early  days  of  the  restoration,  the  palace  gates  had 
been  thronged  with  witfriors,  torday  none  could  be  seen,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands having  left  the  capital  disgusted  and  indignant  to  see  Court  favourites 
enriched  with  the  rewards  which  should  have  fallen  to  the  military;  that  the 
already  distressed  people  were  subjected  to  further  heavy  exactions  for  build* 
ing  or  beautifying  Imperial  palaces;  that  grave  injustice  had  been  done  to 
Akamatsu  Norimura,  and  that  unless  the  sovereign  refrained  from  self-indulgence 
and  sought  to  govern  benevolently,  a  catastrophe  could  not  be  averted.  But 
Go<-Daigo  was  npt  moved,  and  fi]9^1y>  after  repeating  his  admonition  on  several 
occasions,  Fujifusa  le(t  the  Court  and  took  the  tonsure.  It  says  much  for  th$ 
mobility  of  the  ]^n4)eror's  disposition  that. he  commissioned  Nobufusa,  father 
of  Fujifusa,  to  s^k  out  the  persistent  critic  and  offer,  him  a  greatly  higher  office 
if  he  would  consent  to  return,  and  it  say^.much  for  Fujifusa's  sincerity  that, 
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boping  to  give  weight  to  his  counsels,  he  embraced  the  life  of  a  recluse  and  was 
never  seen  in  public  again. 


DEATH  OF  PRINCE  MORINAGA 

Things  now  went  from  bad  to  worse  in  Ky5to,^  while  in  the  provinces  the 

remnants  of  the  HGjO  's  partisans  began  to  raise  their  heads.    The  ever-loyal 

Kusunoki  Masashige  and  Nawa  Nagatoshi  entered  the  capital  to  secure  it  against 

surprise;  Ashikaga  Takauji,  ostensibly  for  the  same  purpose,  summoned  large 

forces  from  the  provinces,  and  Prince  Morinaga  occupied  Nawa  with  a  strong 

army.    Takauji  saw  that  the  time  had  come  to  remove  the  prince,  in  whom  he 

recognized  the  great  obstacle  to  the  consummation  of  his  ambitious  designs. 

Securing  the  co-operation  of  the  lady  Ren  by  a  promise  that  her  eon,  Narinaga, 

should  be  named  Crown  Prince  and  commander-in-chief  (skdgun)  in  succession 

to  Morinaga,  he  informed  the  Emperor  that  Prince  Morinaga  was  plotting 

Go-Daigo's  deposition  and  the  elevation  of  his  own  son  to  the  throne.    The 

Emperor  credited  the  accusation,  summoned  the  usurping  Morinaga  to  the 

palace,  and  caused  him  to  be  arrested.    This  happened  in  November,  1334. 

Morinaga  vehemently  declared  his  innocence.    In  a  memorial  to  the  Throne  he 

recounted  the  loyal  service  he  had  rendered  to  his  sovereign  and  father,  and 

concluded  with  these  words :  — 

In  spite  of  all  this  I  have  unwittingly  offended.  I  would  appeal  to  heaven,  but  the  sun 
and  moon  have  no  favour  for  an  unfilialson.  I  would  bow.  my  head  And  cry  to  the  earth  for 
help,  but  the  mountains  and  the  rivers  do  not  harbour  a  disloyal  subject.  The  tie  between 
father  and  son  is  severed,  and  I  am  cast  away.  I  have  no  longer  anything  to  hope  in  the  world. 
If  I  may  be  pardoned,  stripped  of  my  rank,  and  permitted  to  enter  religion,  there  will  be  no 
cause  for  regret.    In  my  deep  sorrow  I  cannbt  say  more. 

Had  this  piteous  appeal  reached  Go-Daigo,  he  might  have  relented.  But 
just  as  the  memorial  addressed  by  Yoshitsune  to  his  brother,  Yoritomo,  was 
suppressed  by  Hiromoto,  so  the  chamberlain  to  whom  Prince  Morinaga  entrusted 
his  protest  feared  to  carry  it  to  the  sovereign.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
prince  was  exiled  to  Kamakura,  and  there  placed  m  charge  of  Takauji 's  brother, 
Tadayoshi,  who  confined  him  in  a-caVe  dug  for  the  purpose.  He  never  emerged 
alive.  Seven  months  later,  Tadayt>6hi,  on  the  eve  of-  evacuating  Kams^ra 
before  the  attack  of  Hoj5  Tokiyuki,  sent  an  emissary  to  assassiiiate  Morinaga  in 
the  cave.  The  unfortunate  prince  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  His  name 
must  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  noble  men  whot  fell  vitftim^  to  slandet  in  Japan. 
A  Japanese  annalist  ^  contends  that  Morinaga  owed  his  fate  as  much  to  his  own 
tactlessness  as  to  the  wiles  of  his  enemies,  and  claims  that  in  accusing  Takauji  to 
the  throne,  the  prince  forgot  the  Emperor's  helplessness  against  such  a. military 
magnate  as  the  Ashikaga  chief.  However  that  may  have  been,  subsequent  events 
clearly  justified  the  prince's  suspicions  of  Takauji 's  disloyalty.  It  must  also  be 
concluded  that  Go-Daigo  deliberately  contemplated  his  son's  death  when  he 
placed  him  in  charge  of  Takauji ^s  brother.  -     . 


I ' ' 


ASHIKAGA  TAKAUJI  OCCUPIES  KAMAKUKA       ... 

The  4)0urse  of  events  has  been  somewhat  ^witlcipated  abovd  iii  order  to  relate 
the  end  of  Prince  Morinaga 's  career.  It  is  necessary,  how,  to  revert  to  the  inci- 
dent which  precipitated  his  fate,  namely,  the  capture  of  Kamakura  by  H5j5 
Tokiyuki.    This  Tokiyuki  was  a  son  of  Takatoki.    He  ^escaped  to  Shinanp 

PRaiSanyd.! 
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province  aI  the'tiln^  of  the  H5jd  downfall,  and  b^ng  jcnned  there  by  many  of  bis 
family '3  vasaals^  he  >foimd  himself  strong  enougb  to  take  the  field  openly  in 
July,  1335,  and  sweeping  away  sH  opposition,  he  entered  Kamakura  in  August. 
Ashikaga  Takau^i  's  brother  was  then  in  cocmuand  at  Kamakura.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  as  though  the  Emperor  deliberately  contemplated  the  testor&tion  of  the^ 
old  administrative  machinery  in  the  Kwant^,  changing  only  the  personnel ;  for  his 
Majesty  appointed  his  tenth  son.  Prince  Narinaga,  a  boy  of  ten,  to  be  shogun  at 
Kamakura,  and  placed  Ashikaga  Tadayoshi  in  a  position  .amounting,  in  fact 
though  not  in  name,  to  that  of  iregent  (shikken).  Probably  these  measures  were 
merely  intended  to  placate  ihe  KwantO.  Before  there  had  been  time  to  test 
their  efficacy,  the  H5}5  swept  down  on  Kamakura,  and  Tadayoshi  and  the  young 
shogun  found  themselves  fugitives.  Meanwhile,  Ashikaga  Takauji  in  Ky^to 
had  been  secretly  fanning  the  discontent  of  the  unrecompensed  biishij  and  had 
assured  himself  that  a  reversion  to  the  military  system  would  be  widely  welcomed. 
He  now  applied  for  a  commission  to  quell  the  HojS  insurrection,  and  on  the  eve 
of  setting  out  for  that  purpose,  he  asked  to  be  nominated  «A5gwn,  which  request 
being  rejected,  he  left  the  capital  without  paying  final  respects  to  the  Throne,  an 
omiibion  astutely  calculated  to  attract  partisans. 

The  HojO's  resistance  was  feeble,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  Ashikaga  banners 
were  waving  again  over  Kamakura.  The  question  of  returning  to  Kyoto  had 
now  to  be  considered.  Takauji 's  brother,  Tadayoshi,  strongly  opposed  such  a 
step.  He  compared  it  to  putting  one's  head  into  a  tiger's  mouth,  and  in  fact 
information  bad  already  reached  Kamakura  in  the  sense  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Ashikaga  were  busily  dandering  the  victorious  general.  It  tnay  fairly  be  as- 
sumedv  however,  that  Takauji  had  ntever  intended  to  return  to  Kydto  except  as 
dictator.  He  assumed  the  title  of  shdgun;  established  his  mansion  on  the  site 
of  Yoritomo's  old  yashiJd;  undertook  control  of  the  whole  KwantS;  confiscated 
manors  of  his  enemies;  recompensed  meritorious  deeds  liberally,  and  granted 
pardons  readily.  In  fact,  he  presented  to  public  gaze-  precisely  the  figure  he 
desired  to  present,  the  strong  ruler  who  would  unravel  the  perplexities  of  a 
distraught  age.    From  all  quarters  the  malcontent  btiaAf  fiocked  to  his  fiag. 

TAKAUJI  AND  YOSHISADA 

A  serious  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  the  Ashikaga  chief's  purpose  was 
Nitta  Yoshisada.  Both  men  were  of  the  Minamoto  family,  but  Yoshisada's 
kinship  was  the  closer  and  his  connexion  with  the  H5j5  had  always  been  less 
intimate.  Further,  he  had  never  borne  arms  against  Go-Daigo*s  cause,  as 
Takauji  had  done,  and  his  unswerving  loyalty  made  him  an  inconvenient  rival. 
Therefore,  the  Ashikaga  leader  took  an  extreme  step.  He  seized  the  domains 
of  the  Nitta  family  in  the  Kwanto  and  distributed  them  among  his  own  followers; 
he  caused  his  brother,  Tadayoshi,  to  send  letters  inviting  the  adherence  of  many 
bushi;  he  addressed  to  the  Throne  a  knemorial  impeaching  Yoshisada  on  the 
ground  that,  Whereas  th^  fetter's  militaiy  successes  had  been  the  outcome  en^- 
tirely  of  opportunities  furnished  by  the  prowess  of  the  Ashikaga,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to^  slander  Takauji  to  the  sovereign,  and  he  asked  for  an  Imperial 
commission  to  destroy  the  Nitta  leader,  whom  he  dubbed  a  "national  thief." 

Yoshisada,  when  he  leatned  of  the  presentation  of  this  memorial,  seized  the 
Ashikaga  manors  within  his  jurisdiction  and  addressed  to  the  Throne  a  counter- 
memorial  in  which  he  conclusively  proved  the  falsehood  of  Takauji 's  assertion 
with  reference  to  military  affairs;  charged  him  with  usurping  the  titles  of 
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goyemor*genei'al  of  the  KwbjM^  and  shdffun;  <feclai*ed  that  Prince  Marinaga, 
the  mainstay  of  the  rest^raftion,  had  become  the  vicbun  of  Takauji's  slanders, 
and  asked  for  aa  Imperial  nmndate. to  punish /Takauji  andrhis  brather,  T^dayo^ 
shi.  It  is  significant  that  the  leal  and. gallant  Yoshisada  did  not  hesitate  thu^ 
openly  to  assert  the  innocence  and  merits  of  Prince  Morinaga,  though  only  a 
few  months  had  elapsed  since  the  Emperor  hknsdf  had  credited  his  most  unhappy 
son's  guilt.  While  Go-Daigo  hesitated,  news  from  various  provinces  disclosed 
the  fact  that  Takauji  had  been  tampering  with  the  bushi  in  his  own  interests* 
This  settled  the  question.  Takauji  and  Tadayoshi  w^e  proclaimed  rebels,  and 
to  Nitta  Yoshisada  was  entrusted  the  task  of  diastising  them  under  the  ncaninAl 
leadership  of  Pritnce  TakafiLaga,  the  Emperori's  second  son,  to  .whom  the  title 
of  ahdgun  was  granted. 

TAKAUJI   ENTERS   KYOTO 

*  •  •  I  '  •         ■ 

In  th6  beginning  of  November,  1336,  the  Imperial  force  moved  eastward. 
It  was  divided  into  two  armies.  One,  under  Yoshisada 's  direct  orders,  marched 
by  the  Tokaido,  or  eastern  littoral  road;  the  other,  under  Yoshisada's  brother, 
Wakiya  Yoshisuke,  with  Prince  Takanaga.  for  titular  general,  advanced  along 
the  Nakasen-do,  or  inland  mountain-road.  The  littoral  army,  carrying  every* 
thing  before  it,  pushed  on  to  the  capital  of  lau,  and  had  it  forced  its  attack  home 
at  once,  might  have  captured  Kamakura.^  But  the  Nitta  chlrf  decided  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  Nakasen*do  anny,  and  the  respite  thus  afforded  enabled  the 
Ashikaga  forces  to  rally.  Tadayoshi  reached,  the  Hakon&  Pass  and  posted 
his  troops  on  its  western  slopes  in  a  position  of  inunense  natural  vantage, 
while  Takauji  himself  occupied  the  routes  on.  the  north,  his  van  beinlg  at 
TakenOshita. 

The  Imperialists  attacked  both  positions  sim^ltaneoudy.  Takauji  notonly. 
held  his  ground,  but  also,  being  joined  by  a  large  contingent  of  the  Kyoto  men 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  Enya  Takasada,  had  deserted  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  he  sha^ttered  his  opponents,  and  when  this  news  reached  Hakone  on  the 
following  morning,  a  panic  seized  Yoshisada's  troops  so  that  they  either  fled  or 
surrendered.  The  Nitta  chieftain  himself  retired  rapidly  to  Kyoto  with  a  mere 
remnant  of  his  army,  and  effected  a  union  with  the  forces  of  the  ever-loyal 
Kusunoki  Masashige  and  Nawa  Nagatoshi ^  who'  bad  givein  asylum  to  Go-Daigo 
at  the  time  of  the  escape  from  Oki.  The  cenobites  of^Hiei-zan  also  took  the 
field  in  the  Imperial  cause.  Meanwhile,  Takauji  and  Tadayoshi,  utilizing  their 
victories,  pushed  rapidly  towards  Kyoto.  The  heart  of  the  mmurai  was  with 
them,  and  they  constantly  received  large  accession^  of  strength.  Fierce  fighthag 
now  took  pkee  on  the  south  and  east  of  the  capital.  It  lasted  for  several 
days  and,  though  the  advantage  was  with  the  Ashik^tga,  their  victory  was  tH>t 
decisive. 

An  unlooked-for  event  turned  the  scale.  It  has  been  related  abjoye  that,  in 
the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  restoration  of  Go-Daigo,  Akamatsu  Norimura 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  driving  the  H5jo  f  rpm  Rokuhara;  apd  it  has  also  been 
related  that,  in  the  subsequent  distribution  of  rewards,  his  name  was  omitted 
for  the  slight  reason  that  he  had,  at  one  period,  entered  religion.  He  now, 
moved  up  from  Harima  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  and,  attacking  from^the 
south,  effected  an  entry  into  Kyoto,  just  as  he  had  done  three  years  previously. 
Go-Daigo  fled  to  Hiei,  carrying  the  sacred  ins^pwa  with  him,  and  on  the  24th  ol 
February,  1336,  the  Aehika^  amiies  marched  into  the  Imperial  capital. 
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TAKAUJi   RETIRES   TO   KYUSHO 

At  this  stage  micoour  arrived  for  the  Imperialists  from  the  extreme  north. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  local  administration  after  Go-Daigo  re-ocoupied  the 
throne^  the  iwo  northern  provinces  of  Mutsu  and  Dewa  had  been  separated  from  i 
the  Kwantd  and  placed  under  the  control  of  Prince  Yoshinaga,  with  Kitabatake 
Akiiye  for  lieuteoant.  The  latter,  a  son  of  the  renow^d  Chikafusa>  was  in  his 
nineteenth  year  when  the  Ashikaga  revolted.  He  quickly  organized  a  powierf ul 
aimy  with  the  intention  of  joining  Yoshisada's  attaek  upon  Kamakurla,  but  not 
being  in  time  to  ofurry  out  that  programme,  he  changed  the  direction  of  Us  ctiarch  - 
and  hastened  towards  Kyoto.  He  arrived  there  when  the  Ashikaga  troops,  were* 
laying  siege  to  Hiei-zan,  and  effecting  a  union  with  the  Imperialists,  he  succeeded 
in  raising  the  siege  and  recovering  the  city. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  vicissitudes  that  ensued.  Stratagems 
were  frequent.  At  one  time  we  find  a  number  of  Yoshisada's  men,  officers,  arid 
prtvates  alike,  disguising  themselves,  mingling  with  the  Ashikaga  army,  and 
turning  their  arms  against  the  latter  at  a  criticqikl  moment.  At  another,  Kusuno- 
ki  Masasbige  spreads  a  rumour  of  Yoshisada's  death  in  battle,  and  having  thus 
induced  Takauji  to  detach  large  forces  in  pursuit  of  the  deceased's  troops,  falls 
on  him,  and  drives  him  to  Hyogo,  where,  after  a  heavy  defeat,  he  has  to  flee  to 
Bingo.  Now,  for  &  second  time,  the  Ashikaga  cause  seemed  hopeless  when 
Akamatsa  Norimura  again  played  a  most  important  r61e.  He  provided  an 
ass^um  for  Takauji  and  Tadayoshi;  counselled  them  to  go  to  the  west  for  the 
purpose  of  mustering  and  equipping  their  numerous  partisans;  advised  them  to 
obtain  secretly  a  mandate  from  the  senior  branch  of  the  Imperial  family  so  that 
they  toOj  as  weD  as  their  opponents,  might  be  entitled  to  fly  the  brocade  banner, 
and  having  furnished  them  with  means  to  effect  their  escape,  returned  to  Harima 
and  occupied  the  fortress  of  Shirahata  with  the  object  of  checking  pursuit.  At 
this  point  there  is  a  break  in  the  unrelenting  continuity  of  the  operations.  It 
should  obvjiously  have  been  the  aim  of  the  Imperialists  to  strike  a  conclusive 
blow  before  the  Ashikaga  leaders  had  time  to  assemble  and  org0,nize  their  multi- 
tudinous supporters  in  Shikoku,  Kyushu,  and  the'provinces  on  the  north  of  the 
Inland  Sea.  This  must  have  been  fully  apparent  to  Eusunoki  Masashige,  an 
able  strategist.    Yet  a  delay  of  some  weeks  occurred. 

A  quasi'historical  record,  the  Taikeiki,  aseribes  this  to  Yoshinaga's  infatuat- 
ed reluctance  to  quit  the  company  of  a  Court  beauty  whom  the  Emperor  had 
bestowed  on  him.  Probably  the  truth  is  that  the  Imperialists  were  seriously 
m  want  of  rest  and  that  Yoshisada  fell  ill  with  fever.  Somethiug  must  also  be 
attributed  to  a  clever  rinse  on  the  part  of  Akamatsu  Norimura.  He  sent  to 
Yoshisada's  headquarters  a  message  promising  to  give  his  support  to  the 
Imperialists  if  he  was  appointed  high  constable  of  Harima.  Ten  days  were 
neJeded  toobtain  thecommission  from  Kyoto,  and  Norimura  utilized  the  interval 
to  place  the  defenses  of  Shirahata  fortress  in  a  thoroughly  secure  condition. 
Thus,  when  his-  patent  of  high  constable  arrived,  he  rejected  it  with  disdadn, 
sayiiig  that  he  had  already  received  a  patent  from  the  shogun,  Takauji,  and  was 
in  n6  need  of  An  Imperial  grant  which  -'  could  be  altered  as  easily  as  turning  one  V 
hand."  .» 

.  Yoshisada,  ehriiged^at  having  been  duped,  laid  siege  to  Shirahata  but  found 
it  almost  ihvulnel-able. '  It  was  on  March  11, 1336,  that  Takauji  went  westward 
from  Bingo;  it  was  on  the  2i)d  of  April  that  Yo$bisada  invested  Shirahatc^  and  it: 
was  on.  thfi  3rd  of  July^  that  the  siege  was  ifatsed.    The  Ashikaga  brothers*  had 
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enjoyed  a  respite  of  more  than  three  months,  and  had  utilized  it  vigorously. 
They  were  at  the  Dazai-fu  in  Chikuzen  in  June  when  a  mess^e  reached  them 
that  Shirahata  oould  not  hold  out  much  longer.  Immediately  they  set  their 
forces  in  motion,  advancing  by  land  and  water  with  an  army  said  to  have 
numbered  twenty  thousand  and  a  fleet  of  transports  and  war-junks  totaUiug 
seven  thousand.  At  the  island,  Itsukushima,  they  were  met  by  a  Buddhist 
priest,  Kenshun,  bearer  of  a  mandate  signed  by  the  ex-Emperor  KOgon  of  the 
senior  branch,  and  thus,  in  his  final  advance,'the  Ashikaga  chi^  was  able  to  fly 
the  brocade  banner.  In  the  face  of  this  formidable  force  the  Imperialists  fell 
back  to  Hyogo  —  the  present  Kobe  —  and  it  became  necessary  to  determine  a 
line  of  strategy. 

DEATH    OF   MASASHIGE 
Go-Daigo,  in  Kyoto,  Bummoned  Kusunoki  Masashige  to  &  conference.     Ttiat 
able  general  spoke  in  definite  tones.    He  declared  it  hopeless  for  the  Imp^-iaJists 

with  their  comparatively 
petty  ioicG  of  wom-out 
warriors  to  make  head 
again^  the  great  Ashika- 
ga  host  of  fresh  filters. 
The  only  wise  course  was 
to  suSer  the  enemy  to 
enter  KyOto,  and  thrai, 
while  the  sovereign  took 
refuge  at  Hiei-san,  to 
muster  his  Majesty's 
partisans  in  the  home 
provinces  for  an  unoeasr 
ing  war  upon  the  Ashika- 
ga's  long  line  of  oonunu- 
nications — a  war  cuimi- 
nating  in  an  attack  from 
the  front  and  the  rear 
simultaneously.  Thus, 
-^ —  out  of  temporary  defeat, 
final  victOTy  would  be 
wrested. 

All  present  at  the  con* 
ference,  with  one  excep- 
tion, endorsed  Masashi- 
ge's  view  as  that  of  a 
'_^  "  proved   strategist.     The 

—  exception  was  a  couucil- 

Tai  pABTtna  or  RcanKomi  JiAttamaa  uto  ■!■  Bow  Muuncu        lor,   Fujiwara  Kiyotada. 

He  showed  himself  a 
veritable  example  of  "those  whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy."  Declaring  that 
all  previous  successes  had  been  achieved  by  divme  aid,  which  took  no  count 
of  numerical  disparity,  he  urged  that  if  the  sovereign  quitted  the  capital- before 
his  troops  bad  struck  a  blow,  officers  and  men  alike  would  be  disheartened; 
and  if  refuge  was  agun  taken  at  Hiei-zan,  the  Imperial  prestige  would  sufier. 
To  these  light  words  the  Emperor  hearkened.    Masash^  uttered  do  remum- 
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Btrance.  The  time  for  controversy  had  pasaed.  He  hastened  to  the  camp 
and  bid  farewell  to  bis  son,  Masatsura:  "I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  see  you 
again  in  life.  If  I  fall  to-day,  the  country  will  pass  under  the  sway  of  the 
Ashikaga.  It  will  be  for  you  to  judge  in  which  direction  your  real  welfare  lies. 
Do  not  sully  your  father's  loyalty  by  foi^etting  the  right  and  remembering 
only  the  expedient.  So  long  as  a  sii^le  member  of  our  family  remains  alive,  or 
so  much  as  one  of  our  retainers,  you  will  defend  the  old  castle  of  EongS-zan  and 
give  yow  life  fflr-yoor  native  land." 

He  then  handed  to  his  son  a  sword  which  he  himself  had  received  from  the 
Emperor.  Passing  thence  to  Hy6go,  Masashige  joined  Nitta  Yoshisada,  and 
the  two  leaders  devoted  the  night  to  a  farewell  banquet.  The  issue  of  the  next 
day's  combat  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Masashige  had  but  seven  hundred 
men  under  his  command.  He  posted  this  little  band  at  Minato-gawa,  near  the 
modern  Kobe,  and  with  desperate  courage  attacked  the  van  of  the  Ashikaga 
army.  Gradually  he  was  enveloped,  and  being  wounded  in  ten  places  he,  with 
his  brother  and  sixty  followers,  entered  the  precincts  of  a  temple  and  di  d  by 
their  own  hands.'  Takauji  and  his  captains,  lamenting  the  brave  buski'a  death, 
sent  his  head  to  his  family;  and  history  recognizes  that  his  example  exercised  an 
ennobling  influence  not  only  on  the  men  of  his  era  but  also  on  subsequent  gen- 
erations. After  Masashige's  fall  a  similar  fate  must  have  overtaken  Yoshisada, 
had  not  one  of  those  sacrifices  familiar  on  a  Japanese  field  of  battle  been  made  for 
his  sake.  Oyamada  Takaiye  gave  his  horse  to  the  Nitta  general  and  fell  fighting 
in  his  stead,  while  Yoshisada  rode  away.  At  first  sight  these  sacrifices  seem  to 
debase  the  saved  aa  much  as  they  exalt  the  saver.  But,  according  to  Japanese 
ethics,  an  institution  was  always  more  precious  than  the  person  of  its  representa- 
tive, and  a  principle  than  the  Ufe  of  its  exponent.  Men  sacrificed  themselves  in 
battle  not  bo  much  to  save  the  life  of  a  commanding  officer,  as  to  avert  the  loss 
his  cause  would  suffer  by  his  death.  Parity  of  reasoning  dictated  acceptance  of 
the  sacrifice. 

I'  Kusunoki  MascLshige  ia  ths  Japanese  type  of  a  loyal  and  true  soldier.  He  was  forty-three 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Three  huDdred  and  fifty-six  yeara  later  (1602),  Miiiamolo  Mitsukuni, 
feudal  chief  of  Mito,  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  metnory  at  the  place  of  hia  last 
fight.    It  bora  the  aimple  epit^ili  "The  Tomb  of  Kusunoki,  a  loyal  subject.  ] 
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CHAPTER  XXX 
THE  WAR  OF  THE  DYNASTIES 

OCCUPATION  OF  KYOTO  BV  -ASHtKAGA 

In  July,  1336,  Takauji  entered  Ky5to  and  established  his  headquarters  at  the 
temple  Higashi-dera.  Go-Daigo  had  previously  taken  refuge  at  the  Hiei-zan 
monastery,  the  ex-Emperors,  Hanazono  and  KBgon,  remaining  in  the  capital 
where  they  looked  for  the  restoration  of  their  branch  of  the  Imperial  family. 
The  Ashikaga  leader  lo^  no  time  in  despatching  a  force  to  attack  Hiei-zan,  but 
the  Imperialists,  supported  by  the  eenobites,  resisted  stoutly,  and  no  impression 
was  made  on  the  defences  for  a  considerable  time.  In  one  of  the  engagements, 
however,  Nawa  Nagatoshi,  who  had  harboured  Go-Daigo  after  the  flight  from 
Oki,  met  his  death,  and  the  Imperialist  forces  gradually  dwindled.  Towards 
the  close  of  August,  Takauji  caused  Prince  Yutahito  (or  Toyohito,  according  to 
some  authorities),  younger  brother  of  KOgon,  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor,  and  he 
is  known  as  KomyS.  Characteristic  of  the  people's  political  ignorance  at  that 
time  is  the  fact  that  men  spoke  of  the  prince 's  good  fortune  since,  without  any 
special  merit  of  his  own,  he  had  been  gnuited  the  rank  of  sovereign  by  the 
sh6gun. 

Meanwhile,  the  investment  of  the  Hiei  monastery  made  little  progress,  and 
Takauji  had  recourse  to  treachery.  At  the  close  of  October  he  opened  secret 
communications  with  Go-Daigo;  assured  him  that  the  Ashikaga  did  not  entertain 
any  disloyal  purpose;  declared  that  their  seemin^y  hostile  attitude  had  been 
inspired  by  the  enmity  of  the  Nitta  brothers;  begged  Go-Daigo  to  return  to 
Kyoto,  and  promised  not  only  that  should  all  ideas  of  revenge  be  foregone,  but 
also  that  the  administration  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Court,  and  all  their 
ranks  and  estates  restored  to  the  Emperor's  followers. 

Go-Daigo  ought  surely  to  have  distrusted  these  professions.  He  must  have 
learned  from  Takauji 's  original  impeachment  of  Yoshisada  how  unscrupulous 
the  Ashikaga  leader  could  be  on  occasion,  and  he  should  have  well  understood 
the  impossibility  of  peace  between  these  two  men.     Yet  his  Majesty  relied  on 
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Takauji^s  assurances.    It  was  in  vain  that  Horiguchi  Sadamitsu:recofimted 
Yosh Wla  's  services,  detailed  the  immense  sacrifices  he  had  made  in  the  Imperial 
cause,  and  declared  that  if  the  Emperor  were  determined  to  place  himself  in^ 
Takauji's  bands,  he  should  prepare  his  departure  from  Hiei'^an  by  summoi^g 
to  his  presence  Yoshisada  with  the  other  Nitta  leaders' and  sentencing  them  to 
death.    Go-^Daigo  was  not  to  be  moved  frcmi  his  purpose.    He  gave  Yoshisada 
fair  words  indeed:    ^'I  pr(^aundly  praise  your  loyal  services.    My  wish  is  to: 
pacify  the  coimtry  by  the  ass^tance  of  your  family,  but  heaven  has  not  yet 
vouchsafed  its  aid.    Our  troops  are  worn  out  and  the  hoinr  is  unpropitious. 
Therefore,  I  make  peace  for  the  moment  and  bide  my  time.    Do  you  repair  to 
Echizen  and  use  your  best  endeavours  to  promote  the  cAiise  of  the  restoration. 
Lest  you  be  called  a  rebel  after  my  return  to  KyCto,  I  order  the  Grown  Prinoe- 
to  accompany  you." 

Thus  Go^Daigo,  truly  faithful  neither  to  the  one  side  nor  to  the  other,  set 
out  for  the  capital.  That  night,  Yoshisada  prayed  at  the  shrine  of  Hiyoshi: 
"Look  down  on  my  loyalty  and  help  me  to  perform  my  journey  safely  so  tliat  I 
may  raise  an  army  to  destroy  the  insurgents.  If  that  is  not  to  be,  let  one  of  my 
descendants  achieve  my  aim."  Two  hundred  and  six  years  later,  there  was 
bom  in  Mikawa  of  the  stock  of  Yoshisada  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and 
altogether  the  greatest  ruter  ths^  Japan  has  ever  produded^  Minamoto  leyasu. 
Heaven  answered  Yoshisada 's  prayer  tardily  but  signally. 

/ 

TAKAUJl'S   FAITH 

Not  one  of  Takauji's  promised  did  he  respebt.  He  imprisoned  Go-'Daigo; 
he  stripped  all  the  courtiers  of  th^ir  ranks  and  titles;  he  placed  in  confinement  all 
the  generals  and  officers  of  the  Imperial  forces,  and  he  ordeied  the  transfer  of  the> 
insignia  to  the  sovereign  of  his  own  nomination^  K5myoi  Tradition  has  it  that 
Go-Daigo,  victim  oi  so  many  treacheries^  practised  one  successful  deception 
himself:  be  reserved  the  original  of  the  sacred  sword  and  seal  and  handed 
counterfeits  to  KOmyo.  This  took  plaee  on  November  12,  1336.  Some  two 
months  later,  January  2S,  1337,  Go^Daigo,  disguised  as  a  woman  for  the  second 
time  in  his  career,  fled  frotn  his  place  of  d<itention  through  a  broken  fence,  and 
reached  Yoshino  in  Yamato,  where  he  was  received  by  Masatsura,  son  of 
Kusunoki  Masashige,  and  by  Kitabatake  Chikafusa.       .       : 

Yoshino  now  became  the  rendez^oia  of  Imperialists  from  the  home  provinces, 
and  Go-Daigo  sent  a  rescript  to  Yoshisada  in  Echizen,  authorizing  him  to  work 
for  the  restoratioii.  ' 

Thus  commenced  the  War  of  the  Dynasties^  kjaown  in  history  as  the  Conflict 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Courts,  terms  borrowed  from  the  fact  that  Yoshi- 
no, where  Go-Daigo  had  his  headquarters,  lay  to  the:  south  of  Kyoto.    Hereafter, 
then,  the  junior  branch  of  the  Imperial  Family  will  be  designated  the  Sioiitbem. 
Court  and  the  senior  branch  will  be  spoken  of  as  the  Northern  Qwirt. 

The  struggle  lasted  from  1337  to  1392,  a  period  of  fifty-five  years.  Much 
has  been  written  and  said  about  the  relative  legitimacy  of  the  two  Courts.  It 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  substantial  material  for  doubt.  Go-Daigo 
never  abdicated  voluntarily,  or  evar  surrendered  the  regaliji.  Before  his  time 
many  occupants  <rf  the  throne  had  stepped  down  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Fujiwara  > 
or  a  JIoj5*  But  always  the  semblance  of  free-will  had  been  preserved*  More* . 
over,  the  transfer  of  the  true  regalia  constituted  the  very  essence  of  legitimate^ 
sucoepsion.  .  But  th^e  remained  always  in  Go-Daigo 's  possession,    Thereforo^ 
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although  m  the  matter  of  lineage  no  distinction  could  be  justly  set  up  between 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Courts,  the  collaterals  of  legitimacy  were  all  with 
the  latter. 

Of  course  each  complied  with  all  the  forms  of  Imperialism.  Thus,  whereas 
the  Southern  Court  used  the  year-name  Engen  for  1336-1339,  the  North  kept 
the  year-name  Kemmu  for  two  years,  and  as  there  were  different  nengo  names 
for  half  a  century,  a  new  element  of  confusion  was  added  to  the  already  perplexing 
chronology  of  Japan.  In  administrative  methods  there  was  a  diff^ence.  The 
Northern  Court  adhered  to  the  camera  system:  that  is  to  say,  the  actual  oc- 
cupant of  the  throne  was  a  mere  figurehead,  the  practical  functions  of  Govern* 
ment  being  discharged  by  the  cloistered  sovereign.  In  the  Southern  Court  the 
Eknperor  himself,  nominally  at  all  events,  directed  the  business  of  administra- 
tion. Further,  the  office  of  shogun  in  the  Southern  Court  was  held  generally  by 
an  Imperial  Prince,  whereas  in  the  Northern  Court  its  holder  was  an  Ashikaga. 
In  brief,  the  supporters  of  the  Northern  Court  followed  the  military  polity  of  the 
Bakufu  while  the  Southern  adopted  Imperialism. 

NATURE   OF   THE   WAR 

A9  the  question  at  issue  lay  solely  between  two  claimants  to  the  succession, 
readers  of  history  naturally  expect  to  find  the  war  resolve  itself  into  a  campaign, 
or  a  succession  of  campaigns,  between  two  armies.  Such  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  Virtually  the  whole  empire  was  drawn  into  the  turmoil,  and  independent 
fighting  went  on  at  several  places  simultaneously.  The  two  Courts  perpetually 
made  Kyoto  their  objective.  Regardless  of  its  strategical  disadvantages,  they 
deemed  its  possession  cardinal.  Takauji  had  been  more  highly  lauded  and 
more  generously  rewarded  than  Yoshisada,  because  the  former  had  recovered 
Ky5to  whereas  the  latter  had  only  destroyed  Kamakura.  Thus,  while  Go-Daigo 
constantly  struggled  to  capture  Kyoto,  KomyO's  absorbing  aim  was  to  retain  it. 

This  obsession  in  favour  of  the  Imperial  metropolis  left  its  mark  upon  many 
campaigns;  as  when,  in  the  spring  operati(»is  of  1336,  Yoshisada,  instead  of 
bemg  allowed  to  pursue  and  annihilate  Takauji,  was  recalled  to  guard  Ky5to, 
and  when,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  Kusunoki  Masashige  was  sent  to  his  death 
rather  than  temporarily  vacate  the  capital.  It  must  have  been  fully  apparent 
to  the  great  captains  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  Ky5to  was  easy  to  take  and 
hard  to  hold.  Lake  Biwa  and  the  river  Yodo  are  natural  bulwarks  of  Yamato, 
not  of  Yamashiro.  Hiei-zan  looks  down  on  the  lake,  and  Kyoto  Ues  on  the  great 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  If,  during  thirteen  generations,  the  Ashikaga 
family  struggled  for  Ky6to,  they  maintained,  the  while,  their  ultimate  base  and 
rallying-place  at  Kamakura,  and  thus,  even  when  shattered  in  the  west,  they 
could  recuperate  in  the  east.  The  Southern  Court  had  no  such  depot  and 
recruiting-ground.  They  had,  indeed,  a  tolerable  place  of  arms  in  the  province 
of  Kawachi,  but  in  the  end  they  succumbed  to  topographical  disadvantages. 

DEATHS   OF   YOSHISADA   AND   AKIIYE 

In  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a  number  of  sons,  Go-Daigo  had  an  advantage 
over  his  fourteen-year-old  rival,  K5my6,  for  these  Imperial  princes  were  sent 
out  to  various  districts  to  stimulate  the  loyal  efforts  of  local  biiski.  With 
Yoshisada  to  Echizen  went  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  brother  Takanaga.  They 
entrenched  themselves  at  Kana-ga-eaki,  on  thd  seacoast,  whence  Yoshisada 's 
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eldest  son,  Yoshiaki,  was  despatched  to  Echigo  to  collect  troops,  and  a  younger 
brother,  Yo^isuke,  to  Soma-yanfia  on  a  similar  errand.  Almost  immediately, 
Ashikaga  Takatsune  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  laid  siege  to  Kana- 
ga-saki.  Bnt  Yoshiaki  and  Yoshisuke  turned  in  their  tracks  and  delivered  a 
rear  attack  which  scattered  ihe  besiegers.  This  success,  however,  proved  only 
temporary.  The  Ashikaga  leader 's  deep  resentment  against  Yoshisada  inspired 
a  supreme  effort  to  crush  him,  and  the  Kana-ga-saki  fortress  was  soon  invested 
by  an  overwhelming  force  on  sea  and  on  shore.  Famine  necessitated  surrender. 
Yoshiaki  and  Prince  Takanaga  committed  suicide,  the  latter  following  the  form- 
er's  example  and  using  his  blood-stained  sword.  The  Crown  Prince  was  made 
prisoner  and  subsequently  poisoned  by  Takauji's  orders.  Yoshisada  and  his 
brother  Yoshisuke  escaped  to  Soma-yama  and  rallied  their  partisans  to  the 
number  of  three  thousand. 

The  fall  of  Kana^ga-saki  occurred  in  April,  1338,  and,  two  months  later, 
Go^Daigo  took  the  very  exceptional  course  of  sending  an  autograph  letter  to 
Yoshisada.  The  events  which  prompted  his  Majesty  were  of  prime  moment  to 
the  cause  ot  the  Southern  Court.  Kitabatafce  Akiiye,  the  youthful  governor  of 
Mutsil  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Chikafusa,  marched  southward  at  the  close  of 

1337,  his  daring  project  being  the  capture,  first,  of  Kamakura,  and  next,  of  Ky5t5 
Th^  nature  of  tiiis  gallant  enterprise  may  be  appreciated  by  observing  that 
Mutsu  Ues  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  main  island,  is  distant  some  five  hundred 
miles  from  Ky5t6,  and  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  several  regions  hostile  to 
the  cause  which  Akiiye  represented.  Nevertheless,  the  brilliant  captain,  then  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  seized  Kamakura  in  January,  1388,  and  marched  thence 
in  February  tor  Yosbino.  He  gained  three  victories  on  the  way,  and  had  nearly 
reached  his  objective  when,  at  Ishizu,  be  encountered  a  great  army  of  Ashikaga 
troops  under  an  able  leader,  Kd  no  Moronao,  and  after  a  fierce  engagement  the 
Southern  forces  were  shattered,  Akiiye  himself  falling  in  the  fight.  This  disaster 
occurred  on  June  1 1 ,  1338.  A  brave  rally  was  made  by  Akiiye 's  younger  brother^ 
Akinobu.  He  gathered  the  remnants  of  the  Mutsu  army  and  occupied  Otoko- 
yama,  which  commands  Ky5to. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  campaign  that  Go-Daigo  resorted  to  the  exceptional 
measure  of  sending  an  autograph  letter  to  Yodhisada,  then  entrenched  at  Soma- 
yama,  in  Echizen.  His  Majesty  conjured  the  Nitta  leader  to  march  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Akinobu  at  Otoko-yama.  Yoshisada  responded  ^  ohce.  He 
despatched  his  brother,  YoShisuke,  with  twenty ' thousand  inen,  remaining  him^ 
self  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  expedition.  But  OtoKo-yama  surrendered  before 
this  succour  reached  it,  and  the  Nitta  brothers  then  combined  their  forces  to 
operate  against  the  Ashikaga.    Nothing  decisive  resulted,  and  in  September, 

1338,  Yoshisada  fell  in  an  insignificant  combat  near  the  fortress  of  Fujishima  in 
Echizen.  He  caused  a  comrade  to  behead  him  and  carry  off  the  head,  but  the 
cinemy  identified  him  by  means  of  the  Imperial  letter  found  on  his  perscfn.- 

Yoshisada  was  only  thiity-eight  at  the  time  of  his  death  (September^  1888). 
Rai  &tny6  (1780-4832),  the  great  Japanese  historian,  says:  •*  I 'saw- a  letter 
written  by  Yoshisada  with  his  own  band  for  the  purpose  of  admonishing' the 
miembers  of  his  family.  In  it  he  wrote:  'An  officer  in  comtmand  of  an  army 
should  respect  the  sovereign;  treat  his  subordinates  with  clemency  btit  decision; 
leave  big/  fat^  in  heaven's  hands,  and  not  blame  others.'  Yoshisada  is  open  to 
criticism  for  not  pursuing  the  Ashikaga  when  they  fled  westward  from  Kyoto; 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  no  firm  base,  being  hurried  ftem  one 
quarter  to  another.    The  strategy  he  us^d  was  not  bis  o^oi  free  choice  nor  wer0 
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the  battled  he  fought  coatrived  by  himself.  But  bis  devotion  to  the  ImperiiJ 
cause,  bis  unfailing  loyalty,  and  his  indifference  to  self-interest  have  kept  his 
memory  fresh  and  will  always  keep  it  fresh.  If|  two  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  a  chieftain  was  born  of  bis  blood  to  carry  the  Minamoto  name  to  the 
[Hnnacle  oi  glory ,  who  ^hall  say  that  heaven  did  not  thus  answer  the  prayer  put 
up  by  Yoshisada  at  the  shrine  of  Hiyoshi?" 

DEATH  OF  GO-DAIGO 

During  these  events^  €ro-Daigo  sojourned  at  Yoshino^  which  was  protected 
by  Kusunoki  Masatsura,  Wada  Masatomo,  and  others.  At  the  close  of  Augu3t| 
1389,  his  Majesty  falling  ill,,  and  feeling  that  his  end  was  near,  resigned  the 
throne  to  his  twelve-year-old  son,  the  Crown  Prince  Yoshinaga,  whose  historical 
name  is  Go^MurakamL  Go-Daigo'/^  will  declared  that  his  only  regret  in  leaving 
the  world  was  his  failure  to  effect  the  restoration,  and  that  thou^  his  body  was 
buried  at  Yoshino,  his  spirit  would  always  yearn  for  Kyoto.  Tradition  says 
that  he  expired  holding  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  the  Hokhe-kyo-^iUra  in  his 
left,  and  that  Kitabatake  Chikafusa^  spoke  of  the  event  as  a  dream  within  a 
dreani. 

It  is  recorded  to  Adbikaga  Takauji  's  credit  that,  when  the !  news  reached 
Ky5to,  he  oirdered  five  days'  mourning;  that  he  himself  undertook  to  transcribe 
a  sacred  volume  by  way  of  supplkation  for  the  repose  of  Go-Daigo  's  spirit,  and 
that  hq. caused  a  temple  to  be  built  for  the  same  purpose.  Of  course,  these 
events  east  a  cloud  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Southern  Court,  but  its  adherents 
did  not  abate  their  activities.  Everywhere  they  mustered  in  greater  or  less 
force.  The  clearest  conception  of  their  strength  may  be  obtained  by  tabulating 
the  names  of  their  families  and  of  the  latter 's  localities:  — ' 

Families  Pbovinces 

Kitabatake  ,  Mutsu  and  Ise 

Nitta  Musashl,.  ShimotsukCi    Echizen 

Kusunoki  Kawacbi 

Kojima,  Sakuxayama,  Arii,  and  }  a  ^  !»  j« 

Yoshikawa  }  Sanyd-d6         . 

Nawa  and  Misumi  Sanin-do  > 

Kikuchi,  Matsurt^,  and  Ku^ano  Saikai-do 

Doi,  TokunO^  Yuasa,  and  Yamamoto  Nankai-do 

li  Totomi 

Neo  Mino 

Shinto  officials  Atsuta 

*  * 

This  table  suggests  that  partisans  of  the  Southern  Court  existed  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  empire^  So,  in  truth,  they  did.  Put  friends  of  the  Northern 
Court  existed  also^and  thus  it  resulted  that  at  no.time  throughout  the  fifty-five 
years  of  the  struggle  were  the  provinces  free  from  strife^  It  resulted  also  that 
fi^quent  changes  of  allegiance  took  -place,  for  .a  family  had  often  to  choose  be^ 
tween  total  ruiui  on  the  one  hand,  and  comparative  prosperity  at  the  sacrifice 
of  constancy,  on  the  other.  Some  histQrian^  have  adduced  the  incidents  of  this 
eca  a^  iUustrating  the  shallowness  of  Japanese  loyalty.  But  it  c^ui  scarcely  be 
said  that  loyalty  was  ever  seriously  at  stake.  In  point  of  legitimacy  there  was 
nothing  to  choose  between  the  rival  branches  of  the.  Imperial  family.    A  8amt4rai 
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might  pass  from  the  service  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  without  doing  any 
violence  to  his  reverence  for  the  Throne, 

What  was  certainly  born  of  the  troubled  era,  however,  was  a  sentiment  o| 
contempt  for  central  authority  and  a  disposition  to  rely  on  one 's  own  right  arm. 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  In  several  provinces  official  nominees  of 
both  Courts  administered  simultaneously,  and  men  were  requisitioned  for  aid, 
to-day,  to  the  Northern  cause,  to^moarrow,  to  the  Southern.  To  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  one  or  the  other  was  the  only  way  to  avoid  ruinous  exactions.  From 
that  to  asserting  one's  strwgth  at  the  expense  of  a  neighbour  who  followed  a 
different  Sag  was  a  short  step,  if  not  a  duty,  and  thus  purely  selfish  considerations 
dictated  a  fierce  quarrel  and  inspired  many  an  act  of  unscrupulous  spoliation. 
A  few  cases  are  on  record  of  families  which  resorted  to  the  device  of  dividing 
themselves  into  two  branches,  each  declaring  for  a  different  cause  and  each 
warrii^  nominaUy  with  the  other.  Thus  the  sept  as  a  whole  preserved  its  posses- 
sions, in  part  at  any  rate^  whiehever  Court  triumphed.  But  such  double-faced 
schemes  were  very  rare.  A  much  commoner  outcome  of  the  situation  was  the 
growth  of  powerful  families  which  regulated  their  affairs  by  means  of  a  council 
of  leading  ^lembers  without  reference  to  Kamakura,  Kyoto,  or  Yoshino.  At  the 
same  time,  minor  septs  in  the  neighbourhood  saw  the  advantage  of  subscribing 
to  the  decisions  of  these  councils  and  deferring  to  their  judgments. 

''Tbi9  Was  an  important  step  in  the  development  of  the  feudal  system. 
Another  was  the  abolition  of  feudal  fiefs,  as  well  as  of  the  succession  of  womeii  to 
real  estate,  and  a  curtailmeint  of  th^  inheritance,  not  so  much  of  younger  sons, 
as  of  all  sons  except  the  one  selected  as  lo^d  of  the  clan.''^  The  shugo  (high 
constables)  also  .became  a  salient  element  of  feudalism.  Originally  liable  to 
frequent  transfers  of  locality,  some  of  them  subsequently  came  to  hold  their 
office  hereditarily,  and  these,'together  with  the  great  majority  of  their  confrdres 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Bakufu^  espoused  the  Ashikaga  cause;  a  choice 
which  impelled  many  of  the  military  families  in  their  jurisdiction  to  declare  for 
the  Southern  Court.  The  Ashikaga  shugo  ultimately  became  leading  magnates, 
fori  tbey  wielded  twofold  authority,  namely,  that  derived  from  their  power  as 
owners,  of  broad  estates,  and  that  derived  from  ttheir  commission  as  shpgun^s 
delegates  entitled  to.  levy  taxes  locally.  The  provincial  governors,  at  the  outset 
purely  civil  officials,  occasionally  developed  military  .capacity  and  rivalled  the 
hereditary  aAt4|u»  in  ano^  influeiuce,  but  such  instances  wer^  rare. 

tHE   COtmSE   OF  THE  WAfe  .        ' 

After  the  death  of  Kusu^oki  Masashige,  of  Nitta  Yoshisada,  and  of  Kitaba- 
take  Akiiye,  th^  stratpgiealdireptioft  of-  the  wardevolved  mainly  upon  Kitabatake 
Chikafusa^  so  far  .as  ^the  Southern  Court  wa&  concerned.  The  greater  part  of  the 
nation  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  arms,  but  only  a  small  section  took  actual 
part  in  the  main  campaign,  the  troops  in  the  distant  provinces  being  occupied 
with  local  struggles.  Chikafusa's  general  plan  was  to  menace  Kyoto  and 
Kamakura  simultaneously.  Just  as  the  eight  prdvinces  of  the  Kwanto  formed 
the  base  pf  the  AsJbiikaga  aiimies,  so  the  eight  provinces  constituting  the  _Kii 
peninsula  -y-  Yamato,  Karachi,  Iziuni,  Ise,  Iga,  Shima,  Kii  (in  part),  and  Omi 
(in  part)  —  served  ;a«  bases  for  the  partisans  of  tjie  South.  To  strike  at  Ky5to 
from:t|[iis  base  required  the  previous  subjugation  of  Settsiji,  ,and,  on  the  qther 
hand,  a  stro?ig  army  ii?i  SettsuDojenaced;  Yoshino-  . 

•         •  •  •  I  • 
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Cbikafusa  's  plan,  then,  was  to  marshal  in  Kawachi  force  sufficient  to  threats 
en,  if  not  to  overrun,  Settsu,  and  then  to  push  on  into  the  metropolitan  province 
from  Omi  and  Iga,  the  Ashikaga  having  been  previously  indtioed  to  uncover 
Kyoto  by  the  necessity  of  guarding  Kamakura.  From  the  Kii  pemnsula  tiie 
obvious  route  to  the  Kwant6  is  by  sea.  Therefore,  the  Southerners  established 
a  naval  base  at  Shingti,  oh  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  used  it  for  the 
purpose  not  only  of  despatching  a  force  northward,  but  also  of  maintaining 
communications  with  Shikoku  and  KyushU,  where  they  had  many  partisans. 
Chikafusa  himself  led  the  oversea  expedition  to  the  KwantO;  but  the  iSotiila  was 
wrecked  by  a  storm,  and  he  reached  Yedo  Bay  with  only  a  small  following. 
Nevertheless,  he  established  himself  at  Oda,  in  Hitachi,  and  being  there  joined 
by  many  of  the  Ashikaga 's  enemies,  he  managed,  not  indeed  to  seriously  menace 
Kamakura,  but  at  all  events  to  give  occupation  to  a  large  force  of  the  Northern- 
ers. Driven  out  at  last  (1343) ,  after  more  than  four  years '  operations,  he  returned 
to  Yoshino,  where  he  found  Kusunoki  Masatsura,  S(m  of  Masashige,  carrying 
on  from  Kawachi  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  Ashikaga  in  Settsu. 

After  many  minor  engagements,  in  all  of  which  he  was  successful,  Mase(tBura 
inflicted  such  a  severe  defeat  on  his  opponents  at  Sumiyoshi  that  the  Bdkufu 
became  alarmed,  and  mustering  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  sent  it  under 
Ko  Moronao  and  his  brother,  Moroyasu,  to  attack  Masatsura.  This  was  in 
December,  1347.  Then  Masatsura  and  his  younger  brother,  Masatoki-,  together 
with  Wada  Katahide  and  other  bn^hi,  to  the  number  of  140,  made  oath  to 
conquer  in  fight  or  to  die.  They  repaired  to  Yoshino,  and  having  taken  leave 
of  the  Emperor,  Go-Murakami,  they  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  the  late 
sovereign,  Go-Daigo,  inscribed  their  names  upon  the  wall,  and  wrote  under  them : 

We  that  our  bows  here 
Swear  nevermore  to  slacken 
>  Till  in  the  land  of  life  we  ... 

Cease  to  be  counted, 
Our  names  now  record^ 

It  was  in  February,  1348,  that  the  battle  took  place  at  Shijo-nawate  in  Ka- 
wachi. Mordnao  had  sixty  thousand  men  at  his  disposal;  Masatsura  only  three 
thousand.  The  combat  raged  during  six  hours,  the  Kusunoki  brothers  leadhig 
thirty  charges,  until  finally  they  were  both  covered  withwoiinds,  arid  only  fifty 
men  remained  out  of  the  sworn  band.  Then  this  irenmant  committed  suicide. 
Moronao,  following  up  his  victory,  marched  into  Yamato,  and  set  fire  to  the 
palace  there.  Go-Murakami  escaped  to  Ka^ao,  and  presently  the  Nitta  family 
in  the  east  and  the  Kitabatake  in  the  west  showed  such  activity  that  the  Southern 
cause  recovered  its  vitality;  a  turn  of  events  largely  promoted  by  dissensions  in 
the  Northern  camp  and  by  the  consequent  return  of  Moronao 's  forces  to  Ky^o. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  direct  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  course  of  aiSfairs 
on  the  side  of  the  Ashikaga,         ' 


THE  A3HI&A0A  POUTY 

Ashikaga  Takauji's  original  idea  was  to  follow  the  system  of  Yoritomo  in 
everything.  Kamakura  was  to  be  his  capital  and  he  assumed  the  title  of 
shogun..  This  was  in  1335.  Three  years  later  he  received  the  shogunate  in  dne 
form  from  the  Northern  sovereign,  Komy5.  But  he  now  discovered  that  Ky5to 
must  be  his  headquarters  so  long  as  the  War  of  the  Dynasties  lasted,  and  he 
therefore  established  the  Bakvfu  at  Muromachi  in  that  city,  modelling  it  on  the 
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lines  of  Toritomo's  insiitiitioii,  but  dispensing  -With  a  regeht  (shikhm)  loid 
substituting  Uyt  him  a  second  shiUti^.  The  first  two  ahitsuji  at  Muromachi 
were  K6  Moronao,  the  great  general,  and  Uesugi  Tomosada,  a  connexion  of 
Takauji.  Kamakum  was  not  neglected,  however.  It  became  a  secondary 
basis,  Takauji 's  eight-year-old  son,  Yoshiakira,  being  installed  there  as  governor* 
general  {hwanryd)  of  the  Kwantd  under  the  guardianship  of  Uesugi  Noriaki  as 
$hitmjiy  and  the  old  administrative  machinery  of  the  HojO  was  revived  in  the 
main.  Takauji 's  brother,  Tadayoshi,  became  chief  of  the  general  stafi  in  Kyoto, 
and  ^'several  Kamakura  literati  —  descendants  of  Dye,  Nakahara,  Miyoshi,  and 
others  —  were  brought  up  to  fill  positions  on  the  various  boards^  the  services 
of  some  of  the  ablest  priests  of  the  time  being  enlisted  in  the  work  of  drafting 
laws  and  regulations.''^ 

To  these  priests  and  literati  was  entrusted  the  task  of  compiling  a  code  based 
on  the  Jdei  Shikimoku  of  the  H5jd  regents,  and  there  resulted  the  Kemnvu 
Bhikimoku,  promulgated  in  1337.*  This  was  not  a  law,  properly  so  called,  but 
rather  a  body  of  precepts  contained  in  seventeen  articles^  They  have  mudi 
interest  as  embodying  the  ethics  of  the  time  in  political  circles.  ' '  Economy  must 
be  universally  practised.  Drinkingpartiesand  wantonfrolicsmust  be  suppreesedi 
Crimes  Of  violenee  and  outrage  must  be  quelled.  The  practice  of  entering 
the  private  dwellings  of  the  people  and  making  inquisitions  into  their  affairs 
must  be  given  up."  Then  follow  two  articles  dealiiig  with  the  ownership  of 
vacant  plots  and  rebuilding  of  houses  and  fireproof  godowns  in  the  devastated 
sections  of  the  capital.  The  subsequent  paragraphs  provide  that  men  of  special 
ability  for  government  work  should  be  chosen  for  the  office  of  ahugo;  that  a  stop 
must  be  put  to  the  practice  of  influeritial  nobles  and  women  of  all  sorts  and 
Buddhist  ecclesiastics  making  interested  recommendations  (to  the  sovereign); 
that  persons  holding  public  posts  must  be  liable  to  reprimand  for  negligence  and 
idleness;  that  bribery  must  be  firmly  put  down;  that  presents  made  from  all 
quarters  to  those  attached  to  the  palace,  whether  of  the  inside  or  outside  service, 
must  be  s^t  back;  that  those  who  are  to  be  in  personal  attendance  on  the  rulers 
must  be  selected  for  that  duty;  that  ceremonial  etiquette  should  be  the  predomi* 
nant  principle ;  that  men  noted  for  probity  and  adherence  to  high  priiiciple  should 
be  rewarded  by  more  than  ordinary  distinction;  that  the  petitions  and  complaints 
of  the  poor  and  lowly  should  be  heard  and  redress  granted;  that  the  petitions  of 
tempks  and  shrines  should  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits,  and  that  certain  fixed 
days  should  be  appcMnted  for  the  rendering  of  decisions  and  the  issue  of  govern* 
ment  orders.* 

THE   JINNO    SH6tOKI 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  this  troubled  era,  it  is  advisable  to  speak 
of  a  grlBat  political  brochure  which  was  compiled  by  Kitabatake  Chikafusa 
during  the  period  (1340-1343)  of  his  attempt  to  harass  the  Ashikaga  from  the 
direction  of  Hitachi.  This  was  a  work  designed  to  establish  the  divine  claim  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  Southern  Court.  Hence  the  title  of  the  treatise,  Correct 
Genealogy  (Shdtdki)  of  the  Divine  Emperor  (Jinnd).  The  reader  knows  tiiat 
when,  in  the  eighth  century,  Japan  went  to  Chinese  sources  for  jurisprudential 
inspiration,  she  had  to  eliminate  the  Confucian  and  Mencian  doctrine  that  the 

p  Murdoch's  History  of  Japan.] 

P  Kemmu  was  the  Northern  Court's  name  of  the  year-period  1334  to  1338:  see  p.  398.] 
p  The  Kemmu  Shikimoku  by  Mr.  Consul-General  Hall,  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan;"  epitomized  by  Murdoch.] 
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sceptre  may  not  be  wieided  by  anyone  whose  virtues  do  not  qualify  him  for  the 
task  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  This  same  doctrine  permeated  by  construction 
the  commentaries  that  accompanied  the  article  of  the  Kemmu  Shikimoku  aa 
quoted  above,  and  in  that  fact  Chikafusa  saw  aa  opportunity  of  winning  ad^ 
herents  for  the  Southern  Court  by  proclaLcoing  its  heaven-conferred  ri^ts, 

"Great  Yamato,"  Kitabatake  wrote,  *'is  a  divine  country.  It  is  only  our 
land  whose  foundations  were  first  laid  by  the  divine  ancestor.  .  It  alone  has  been 
transmitted  by  the  Sun  goddess  to  a  long  line  of  her  descendants.  There  ia 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  foreign  countries.  Therefore  it  is  called  iixe  divine  land. 
.  .  It  is  only  our  country  which  from  the  time  when  the  heaven  and  earth  were 
first  unfolded,  has  preserved  the  succession  to  the  throne  intact  in  one  single 
family.  Even  when,  as  sometimes  naturally  happened,  it  descended  to  a  lateral 
branch,  it  was  held  according  to  just  principles.  This  shows  that  the  oath  of 
the  gods  (to  preserve  the  succession)  is  ever  renewed  in  a  way  which  distinguishes 
Japan  from  all  other  countries.  •  •  It  is  the.  duty  of  every  man  bom  on  the 
Imperial  soil  to  yield  devoted  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  life.  Let  no  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  is  any  credit  due  to  hiio 
for  doing  so.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  those  who  oame 
after,  and  in  loving  memory  of  the  dead,  it  is  the  business  of  the  ruler  to  grant 
rewards  in  such  cases  (to  the  children).  Those  who  are  in  an  inferior  position 
should  not  enter  into  rivalry  with  them.  Still  more  should  those  who  have  done 
no  specially  meritorious  service  abstain  from .  inordinate  ambitions.  I  have 
already  touched  on  the  principles  of  statesmanship. .  They  .axe  based  on  justice 
and  mercy,  in  the  dispensing  of  which  firm  action  is  requisite.  Such  is  the  clear 
instruction  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  Sun  goddess."^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  doctrines  produced  any  wide-spread 
influence  on  public  opinion  at  the  time  of  their  promulgation.  In  the  first  place 
they  were  not  generally  accessible;  for  not  until  the  year  1649  was  Kitabatake 's 
brochure  printed.  That  it  remained  in  manuscript  during  three  centuries  after 
its  compilation  is  not  attributable  to  technical  difficulties^  :  The  art  of  block* 
printing  came  to  Japan  from  China  in  very  early  times,  and  it  is  on  record  that, 
in  770,  the  Empress  Shotoku  caused  a  million  Buddhist  amulets  t6  be  printed. 
But  the  Jimw  Shotoki  did  not  fall  oa  fruitful  soil.  Either  its  teaching  was 
superfluous  or  men  were  too  much  engrossed  with  fighting  to  UstiBn  to  academical 
disquisitions.  Chikafusa's  work  was  destined  to  produce  great  and  lasting 
effects  in  future  ages,  but,  for  the  moment,  it  accomplished  little. 

DISCORD    IN    THE   CAMP   OF   THE   ASHIKAGA 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  Ashikaga  f ai;nily  's  annals  was  continuity  of  inter- 
necine strife.  The  HOjo's  era  had  been  conspicuously  free  from  any  such  blem- 
ish; the  Ashikaga 's  was  markedly  disfigured  by  it,  so  much  so  that  by  the 
debilitating  effects  of  this  discord  the  supremacy  of  the  sept  was  long  deferred. 
The  first  outward  indications  of  the  trouble  were  seen  'm  1348,  when  the  able 
general,  K5  Moronao,  instead  of  following  up  his  victory  over  the  Southern 
Court  after  the  death  of  Kusunoki  Masatsura,  turned  suddenly  northward  from 
Yamato  and  hastened  back  to  Kyoto.  His  own  safety  dictated  that  step*  For 
during  his  absence  from  the  capital  on  campaign,  a  plot  to  effect  his  overthrow 
had  matured  under  the  leadership  of  Ashikaga  Tadayoshi  and  Uesugi  Shigeyoshi. 
The  latter  held  the  office  of  shitsuji,  and  was  therefore  Moronao 's  comrade,  while 

[^  Aston 's  Japanese  Lileraiure*] 
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T«clayofihiy  as  abeady  stikted,  had  the  title  of  commander-m*^ef  of  the  geiieral 
staff  and  virtually  directed  administrative  affairs^  subject,  of  course,  to  Takauji  's 
approval.  Moronao  undoubtedly  possessed  high  strategical  ability,  and  being 
assisted  by  his  ahnost  equally  competent  brother,  Moroyasu,  rendered  sterlii^s 
military  service  to  the  Ashikaga  cause.  But  the  two  brothers  were  arrogant, 
dissipated^  aiid  passionate.  It  is  recorded  of  Moronao  that  he  abducted  the 
wife  oi  £hya  Takasada,  and  of  Moroyasu  that  he  desecrated  the  grave  of 
fiugawara  in  order  to  enclose  its  site  within  his  mansion,  both  outrages  being 
condoned  by  the  shogun,  Takauji.  In  truth,  even  in  the  days  of  Taira  over- 
lordship,  Kyoto  was  never  so  completely  under  the  heel  of  the  military  as  it  was 
in  early  Ashikaga  timei^. 

Rokuhara  did  not  by  any  means  arrogate  such  universal  authority  as  did 
Muromachi.  The  Court  nobles  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  no 
functions  except  those  of  a  ceremonial  nature  and  were  frankly  despised  by  the 
haughty  Imshi.  It  is  on  record  that  Doki  YoritO,  meeting  the  cortege  of  the  re- 
tired Emperor  Kogon,  pretended  to  mistake  the  escorts'  cry  of  "/n"  (camera 
Boveoreign)  for  ^'inu^'  (dog),  and  actually  discharged  an  arrow  at  the  Imperial 
vehicle.  Yorito  suffered  capital  punishment,  but  the  incident  illustrates  the 
demeanour  of  the  military  class. 

The  two  Ko  brothers  were  conspicuously  masterful  and  made  many  enemies. 
But  the  proximate  cause  of  the  plot  alluded  to  above  was  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  Ashikaga  Tadayoshi  and  Uesugi  Shigeyoshi,  who  resented  the  trust  reposed 
by  Takauji  in  Moronao  and  Moroyasu.  The  conspirators  underestimated 
Moronao 's  character.  Reaching  Kyoto  by  forced  marches  from  Yamato,  he 
laid  siege  to  Tadayoshi 's  mansion,  and  presently  Tadayoshi  had  to  save  himself 
by  taking  the  tonsure,  while  Shigeyoshi  was  exiled  to  Echizen,  whither  Moronao 
sent  an  assassin  to  make  away  with  him.  The  Ashikaga  chief,  whose  trust  in 
Moronao  was  not  at  all  shaken  by  these  events,  simunoned  from  Kamakura  his 
eldest  son,  Yoshiakira,  and  entrusted  to  hinx  the  functions  hitherto  discharged 
by  his  uncle,  Tadayoshi,  replacing  him  in  Kamakura  by  a  younger  son,  Motouji. 

Yoshiakira  was  not  Takauji 's  eldest  son;  be  was  his  eldest  legitimate  son. 
An  illegitimate  s(»i,  four  years  older,  had  been  left  in  Kamakura  as  a  priest,  but 
was  recognized  as  the  possessor  of  such  abilities  that,  although  his  father  refused 
to  meet  him,  his  imcle,  Tadayoshi,  summoned  him  to  Kyoto  and  procured  for 
him  the  high  office  of  tandai  of  the  west.  This  Tadafujru  was  discharging  his 
nailitary  duties  in  Bingo  when  news  reached  him  of  Moronao 's  coup  d'etat  in 
Kyoto  and  of  his  own  patron,  Tadayoshi 's  discomfiture.  At  once  Tadafuyu 
crossed  the  sea  to  Higo  in  Kyiishu,  where  a  large  number  of  discontented 
samtarai  rallied  to  his  banner,  and  Shonit  the  Ashikaga  tandai  of  Kyushu,  soon 
found  himself  vigorously'  attacked.  The  struggle  presently  assumed  such 
importance  that  Kyoto's  attention  was  attracted.  The  normal  course  would 
have  been  for  Moronao  to  take  the  field  against  Tadafuyu.  But  Moronao  was 
looking  always  for  an  opportunity  to  compass  the  death  of  his  enemy,  Tadayoshi, 
and  thinking  that  his  chance  had  now  come,  he  persuaded  Takauji  to  take  person- 
al command  of  the  expedition  to  Kyushu,  the  idea  being  to  finally  dispose  of 
Tadayoshi  during  the  absence  of  the  Ashikaga  shogun  from  Kyoto.  Tadayoshi, 
however,  obtained  timely  information  of  this  design  and  escaping  to  Yamato, 
offered  to  surrender  to  the  Southern  Court.    This  was  in  January,  1350. 

The  advisers  of  the  Emperor  Go'^Murakami  differed  radically  in  their  coun- 
sels, but  it  was  finally  decided  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  widen  the 
rift  in  the  Ashikaga  lute,  and  the  Court  conunissioi^  Tadayoshi  to  attack 
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Takftuji  and  recoTer  Ky5to.  Thus  was  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  father 
(Takauji)  fighting  against  his  son  (Tadafuyu),  and  a  brother  (Tadayoshi) 
fighting  against  a  brother  (Takauji).  Tadayoshi*  was  joined  by  many  men.  of 
note  and  puissance  wiiom  the  arrogance  of  the  two  Ko,  Moronao  and  Moroyasu, 
had  offended.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  and  the  K5  generals  had  to  retreat 
to  Harima,  where  they  joined  with  Takauji,  the  latter  having  abandoned  his 
expedition  to  KyOshu.  Meanwhile,  Yoshiakira,  Takauji 's  eldest  son,  had  efr> 
caped  from  Kyoto  and  entered  his  f ather^s  camp.  After  a  time  negotiations  for 
peace  were  concluded  (1351),  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  Moronao  and 
Moroyasu  should  lay  down  their  offices  and  enter  the*  priesthood.  But  the 
blood  of  the  shitsuji,  Uesugi  Shigeyoshi,  was  still  fresh  on  Moronao 's  hands. 
Bhigeyoshi's  son,  Akiyoshi,  waylaid  the  two  K5  on  their  route  to  KyOto  to  take 
the  tonsure,  and  Moronao  and  Moroyasu  were  both  killed. 

YEAR-PERIODS  AND   COURTS 

Three  years  before  the  death  of  Moronao,  that  is  to  say,  in  1348,  the  sovereign 
of  the  Northern  Court,  K5myd,  abdicated  in  favour  of  Suk5.  Ever  since  1332 
there  had  been  a  dual  year-period,  outcome  of  the  divided  Imperialism,  and 
history  was  thus  not  a  little  complicated.  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  tabulate, 
side  by  side,  the  Hnes  of  the  two  dynasties:  — 

Southern  Court  Northern  Court 

96th  Sovereign,  Go-Daigo 1318-1339        Kogou 1332-1335 

97th         *'  Go-Murakami.     1339-1368        Komyo 1335-1348 

98th         "         Chokei 1368-1372        Suko ,  1348^1352 

99th         "         Go-Kameyama    1372-1392 

Go-Kogon 1352-1371 

Go-Enyu 1371-1382 

100th        "     .    Go-Komatsu..     1392-1412        Go-Komatsu 1382-1412 

It  is  observable  that  the  average  duration  of  a  Southern  sovereign's  reign 
was  eighteen  years,  whereas  that  of  a  Northern  sovereign  was  only  thirteen 
years. 

DEATH   OF   TADAYOSHI 

The  peace  concluded  betwe^i  the  Ashikaga  chief  and  his  brother,  Tadayoshi, 
was  of  brief  duration;  their  respective  partisans  distrusted  one  another  too  much. 
The  Nikki,  the  Ho6okawa,.the  Doki,  and  the  Sasaki,  all  followed  Takauji,  but 
the  Ishid5,  the  Uesugi,  and  the  Momonoi  adhered  to  Tadayoshi.  At  last  the 
ntuation  became  so  strained  that  Tadayoshi  withdrew  to  Echizen  and  from 
thence  made  his  way  to  Kamakura.  In  these  circumstances,  Takauji  desired 
to  take  the  field  himself,  but  since  to  do  so  would  have  exposed  Kyoto  to  danger 
from  the  south,  he  attempted  to  delude  the  Court  at  Yoshino  into  crediting  his 
loyalty  and  his  willingness  to  dethrone  Sukd  by  way  of  preliminary  to  welcoming 
the  return  of  Go-Murakami  to  KyOto. 

Takauji 's  professions  were  now  appraised  at  their  true  value,  however.  The 
Court  at  Yoshino  commissioned  him  to  punish  his  rebellious  brother,  but  took 
steps,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  to  turn  the  resulting  situation  to  its  own  advan- 
tage. Takauji  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army,  and  moving 
eastward,  marched  to  Kamakura  practically  unopposed.  Tadayoshi  escaped 
to  leu,  where  he  took  poison,  or  waa  given  it.    Takauji  remained  in  the  KwantO 
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during  the  greater  part  of  two  years  (13.5^1358).  The  task-  of  restoring  order 
and  re-establi^mg  the  Ashikaga  supremacy  demanded  all  Ms  ability  and 
resouToes.  '^In  the  Kwantd  alone,  during  these  two  years,  more  battles  wece 
fought  —^  some  of  considerable  magnitude  —  than  during  the  thirty  years  be* 
tween  1455  and  I4S5  in  England."^ 

THE  SOUTHERN  COURT  IN  KYOtO 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Southern  Court  found  its  opportunity.  In 
accepting  Takauji's  overtures,  Kitabatake  Chikafusa,  who  directed  the  politics 
and  strategy  of  the  Southern  Coiut,  had  designed  to  dethrone  SukO,  to  adopt  the 
year  name,  Shohet,  solely,  and  to  establish  an  administrative  council  in  Ky5to 
under  his  own  presidency.  He  knew  well  that  Takauji's  surrender  had  not 
been  sincere,  but  he  counted  on  an  access  of  strength  from  the  partisans  of 
Tadayoshi,  and  he  looked  for  some  occastiHi  capable  of  being  turned  to  advantage. 
Yoshiakira,  who  ruled  K3^to  in  the  absence  of  his  father,  Takauji,  made  no 
difficulty  about  dethroning  Suko  and  requesting  the  return  of  the  Southern 
sovereign,  Go-Murakami.  Neither  did  he-hesitate  to  hand  over  the  false  insignia 
which  had  been  given  by  Go-Daigo  to  the  Northern  Court.  In  February,  1352; 
Go-Murakami  paid  a  visit  to  Otoko-yama  on  the  southeast  of  Kyoto,  and  ordered 
a  number  of  officials,  under  Kitabatake  Chikafusa  and  Kusunoki  Masanori,  to 
enter  the  capital  and  conduct  affairs.  But  his  Majesty  did  not  trust  his  own 
person  into  the  city.  He  waited  until  his  plans  were  mature,  and  then  a  strong 
force  of  Southern  troops  was  launched  against  Kydto>  while  a  powerful  army  of 
Kwantd  biishiy  led  by  the  Nitta  brothers,  Yoshioki  and  Yoshimime,  as-well  as  by 
Wakiya  Yoshiharu,  marched  into  Musashi  and  defeated  Takauji  on  the  Kotesa- 
sfai  moor. 

The  invaders  actually  got  possession*  of  Kamakura,  but  the  superior  strategy 
of  the  Ashikaga  chief  ultimately  reversed  the  situation.  Yoshimune  had  to  fly 
to  Echigo  with  a  petty  remnant  of  followers,  and  Yoshioki  and  Yoshiharu, 
evacuating  Kamakura,  took  refiige  in  the  Kawamura  fortress.  Meanwhile,  in 
Kyoto,  things  had  fared  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  The  Southern  g^ieraJs 
carried  everything  before  them  at  the  outset,  and  Yoishiakira  had  to  fly  to  Omi. 
But,  after  a  brief  period  of  quiet,  the  Northern  troops  rallied  and  expelled  the 
Southern.  Yoshiakira  found  himself  again  supreme.  A  strange  dilemma 
presented  itself,  however.  There  was  no  sovereign.  The  retired  sovereigns, 
K5gon,  Komy5,  and  Suk5,  had  all  been  carried  to  a  place  well  within  the  South- 
em  lines,  and  even  the  false  regalia  were  not  available.  Nevertheless,  Yoshia- 
kira, regardless  of  forms,  raised  to  the  throne  the  younger  brother  of  Suk5,  who 
is  known  in  history  as  Go-K5gon.  Thenceforth,  on  the  accession  of  a  Northern 
sovereign  a  merely  nominal  ceremony  of  transferring  the  sacred  regalia  sufficed. 
As  for  the  ex-Emperors  K5gon  and  Komy5,  they  turned  their  backs  finally  on 
the  world  and  became  priests  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism. 

CAPTURE   AND    RE-CAPTURE  QF  KYOTO , 

In  1353,  the  Southern  court  received  a  signal  accession  of  strength  in  the: 
allegiance  of  the  Yamana  family  and  of  Tadafuyu.  The  latter  ha.s  already  beezi 
spoken  of  as  an  illegitimate  son  of  Takauji^.  who^  through  the  influence . of  >  his 
uncle^  Tadayoi^i,  was  appointed  tcmdai  of  the  west^m  provinces.    The  death  of 
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Kiyouji)  returmng  to  hia  native  pcovinee^  Awa,  easayed  to  bring  the  wh<$le  of 
Sbikoka  into  allegianoe  to  the  Southern  Court,  but  wa»  signally  worsted  by  his 
cousin^  HosOkawa  Yoriyuki  —  afterwards  very  famous  — ,  and  scarcely  a  month 
,had  elapsed  before  YoshisJdra  was  bajck  in  the  capital  In  the  same  year  (1362), 
the  Northerners  received  a  marked  increase  of  strength  by  the  accession  of  the 
Yamana  family,  which  wae  at  that  time  supreme  in  the  five  central  provinces  of 
eastern  Japan —  namely,  Tamba,  Inaba,  Bizen,  Bitchu,  and  Mimasaka.  Dur- 
ing ten  years  this  family  had  supported  the  Southern  Court,  but  itsr  chief, 
Tokiuji,  now  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  Yoshiakira's  emissaries,  and  espoused 
the  Ashikaga  cause  on  cotndition  that  he,  Tokiuji,  should  be  named  high  constable 
of  the  above  five  provinces. 

Meanwhile,  the  partisans  of  the  late  Tadayoshi  —  the  Kira,  the  IshidC,  the 
Momonoi,  the  Nikki,  and  others  —  constituted  a  source  of  perpetual  menace,  and 
even  among  the  Ashikaga  themlselves  there  was  a  rebel  (Takatsune).  Yodm^ 
kim  became  weary  of  the  unceasing  strife..  He  addressed  overtures  to  the 
Southern  Court  and  they  were  accepted  on  condition  that  he  made  formal  act 
of  surrender.  This  the  shogun  refused  to  do,  but  he  treated  Go-Murakami's 
envoy  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  though. the  pourparlers  proved  finidly 
abortive,  they  had  continued  for  five  months,  an  evidence  that  both  sides  were 
an»ous  to  find  a  path  to  peace.    Yoshiakira  died  in  the  same  year,  1367. 

THE   SOUTHERN    COURT 

Previously  to  this  event,  a  new  trouble  had  occurred  in  the  Southern  Court. 
The  Emperor  Go-Murakami  signified  his  desire  to  abdicate,  and  thereupon  the 
Court  nobles  who  had  followed  the  three  ex-Emperors  into  the  Southern  lines 
in  1352  fell  into  two  cliques,  each  advocating  the  nomination  of  a  different  suc- 
cessor. This  discord  exercised  a  debilitating  influence,  and  when  Go-Murakami 
died  (1368),  the  Southerners  found  themselves  in  a  parlous  condition.  For  his 
son  and  successor,  Chokei,  failing  to  appreciate  the  situation,  immediately 
planned  an  extensive  campaign  against  Kyoto  from  the  east  and  the  south 
simultaneously.  Then  Kusunoki  Masanori  passed  into  the  Northern  camp. 
Few  events  have  received  wider  historical  comment  in  Japan.  The  Kusunoki 
family  stood  for  everything  loyal  and  devoted  in  the  bushi '»  record,  and  Masanori 
was  a  worthy  chief  of  the  sept.  So  conspicuous  were  his  virtues  and  so  attractive 
was  his  personaUty  that  a  samvrai  of  the  Akamatsu  family,  who  had  planned 
a  vendetta  against  him,  committed  suicide  himself  rather  than  raise  his  hand  to 
slay  such  a  hero. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  Masemori's  infidelity  to  the  cause  he  had 
embraced?  The  answer  of  his  country's  most  credible  annalists  is  that  his 
motive  was  to  save  the  Southern  Court.  He  saw  that  if  the  young  Emperor, 
Chdkei,  persisted  in  his  design  of  a  general  campaign  against  Kyoto,  a  crushing 
defeat  must  be  the  outcome,  and  since  the  sovereign  would  not  pay  heed  to  his 
remonstrances,  he  concluded  that  the  only  way  to  arrest  the  mad  enterprise  was 
his  own  defection,  which  would  weaken  the  South  top  mudi  to  permit  offensive 
action.  Ashikaga  Yoshimitsu  was  then  shogun  at  Muromaebi.  He  had 
succeeded  to  that  office  in  1367,  at  the  age  of 'Uine,  and  his  father,  then  within  a 
year  of  deaths  had  entrusted  hkn  to  the  care  of  Hosc^awa  Yoriyukii  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  his  own  or  any  generation.  There  are  strong  reasohs  for  thinking 
that  between  this  statesman  and  Masanori  ^nundeaastanding  existed.  So  long 
as  Yorijruki  remained  in  power  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  war 
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between  the  two  Courts,  and;  when,  after  his  retirement  m  1379,  the  atrugsLid 
re-opened  under  the  direction  of  hia  sueoeteor  (a  Yamana  chief),  Masuori 
returned  ta  his  old  allegiance  and  took  the  field  once  more  in  the  Southern  caqse« 
His  action  in  teiuporarily  changing  his  all^^ce  had  given  ten  yeam'  respite 
to  the 'Southerners. 


PEACE   BETWEEN   THE   TWO    CX)URTS 

The  Southern  Emperor,  Chokei,  coming  to  the  throne  in  1368|  abdicated  in 
1372  in  fairour  of  his  brother,  known  in  history  as  Go-Kameyama.  During  his 
brief  tenure  of  power  ChOkei  's  eictensive  plans  for  the  capture  of  Ky5to  did  not 
mature,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  whole  island  of  KyOshG  wrested 
from  Ashikaga  hands.  It  is  true  that  under  the  able  administration  of  Imagawa 
Sadayo  (Ry5shtm),  a  tandai  appointed  by  the  Ashikaga,  this  state  of  affairs  was 
largely  remedied  dinring  the  next  ten  years,  but  as  the  last  substantial  triumph 
of  the  Yoshino  arms  the  reeord  of  Ch5kei  's  reign  is  memorable.  It  was,  in  truths 
the  final  success.  The  decade  of  comparative  quiet  that  ensued  on  the  main 
island  proved  to  be  the  calm  before  the  storm; 

The  most  promiiient  fignres  in  the  closing  chapter  of  the  great  dynastic 
struggle  are  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki  and  Yamana  Mitsuyuki.  When  the  second 
Ashikaga  Bhdgun^  Yoshiakira,  recognized  that  his  days  were  nmnbered,  he 
summoned  his  trusted  councillor,  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki,  and  his  son  Yoshimltsu^ 
and  said  to  the  latter,  '^I  give  you  a  father,"  and  to  the  former,  "I  give  you  a 
son."  Yoriyuki  faithfully  discharged  the  trust  thus  reposed  in  him.  He 
surrounded  his  youthful  charge  with  litenuy  and  military  experts,  and  secured 
to  him  eveiy  advantage  that  education  could  confer.  Moreover,  this  astute 
statesman  seems  to  have  apprehended  that  if  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Court 
were  not  actually  opposed,  it  would  die  of  inanition,  and  he  therefore  employed 
all  his  influence  to  preserve  peace.  He  endeavoured  also  to  enforce  strict 
obedience  to  the  economical  precepts  of  the  Kemmu  code,  and  altogether  the 
ethics  he  favoured  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  social  conditions  of  Ky5to  at 
the  time  and  with  the  natural  proclivities  of  the  young  ahogun  himself.  In 
fine,  he  had  to  leave  the  capital,  too  full  of  his  enemies,  and  to  retire  to  his  native 
province,  Awa. 

During  ten  years  he  remained  in  seclusion.  .  But,  in  1389,  a  journey  made  by 
the  shoffun  to  Miya*jima  revealed  so  many  evidraices  of  Yoriyuki 's  loyalty  that 
he  was  invited  to  return  to  Ey&to,  and  with  his  assistance  the  organisation  of 
the  Ashikaga  forces  at  Muromacbl  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
partly  because  the  astute  Yoriyuki  foresaw  trouble  with  the  Yamana  famil3r, 
which  was  then  supreme  in  no  less  than  ten  provinces,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  all 
Japan.  In  1391  Yamana  Ujikiyo  ahd  his  kinsman  Mitsuyuki  took  the  field 
against  Kyoto  under  the  standard  of  the  Southern  Court.  He  commanded  a 
great  army,  and  there  resulted-  a  desperate  struggle  known  in  history  as  the 
Meitoku  War,  after  the  name  of  the  year^period  when  it  occurred.  The  Yamana 
leader  was  killed  and  hia  army  completely  routed.  In  the  following  year,  the 
great  Hosdcawa  Yoriyuki  died.  Hfe  had  lived  to  see  the  ten  provinces  recovered 
from  Yamana  rule  and  partitioned  among  the  Muromachi  generals. 

But  he  expired  just  before  the  final  triumph  to  which  his  genius  had  so 
materially  contributed.'  For  within  a  few  monUis  of  his  demise  the  War.  of  the 
Dynasties  came  at  last  to  a  close.  The  proximate  cause  was  the  fail  of  tfaa 
Kusunoki  stronghold,  which  had  been  built  by  Masasbige,  and  during  sixty  years 
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hbd  remained  linconquered.  •  With  i^ts  reduclsfon/  pioeededras  it>  facidbeen  bytbd 
iinnihilatioa  of  the  Yamana,  the  lortunesi^ofithe^Bouth^rn  Coiuri  bad  becpHK 
hopetess,  and  overtures  carried  &bm' -Kyoto  by ione<rfrtiiemoit  distiiigaished  of 
the  Muromacbi  generals,  Oudii  Yodhihifo, '9V«i!ei4ie9^ed»  ^  {jjo^Komatsa  theii 
occupied  the  Northern  throne.  He  had  succeeded  Go-EnyQ^  m  1382^  iand  the 
latter  had  succeeded  Go-Kogon,  in  1371.  Go-Komatsu,  having  been  only  six 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  acpesaion,  was  in.  bis  sixteenth  year  when  the  two 
Courts  came  to  an  agreement 

For  a  time  th<^  terms  proved  rBvy  difficult  of  adjustment^  but  ultimately  it 
was  decided  that  the  Southern  sorvt^^ign,  Go^iKameyamla,  should  abdicate,  in 
favour  of  the  Northern,  the  former:  being  thenceforth  treated  as  the  latter 's 
father.  This  compact  having  been  concluded,  the  sacred  insignia  were  trano* 
ported  from  Yoshino  to  Kyoto  with  all  soleitmlty.  Six  Court  nobles  :aeeompanied 
them  from  the>  South;  twenty  went  out  from  the  North  to  reeeive  them,  and 
a  numerous  body  of  troops  formed  the  escorts  The  reftiring  Emperor  spent  ten 
days  at  the  palace  in  Kyoto,  throughout  which:  time  a  magnificent  banquet  was 
held  to  celebrate  the  conclusioii  of  the  fifty**£ive  jrears' war.  Yoshino  and  other 
districts  were  assigned  for  the  supportof  the  ex^Emperor;  and  pensions  ordomains 
were  conferred  on  the  Court  nobles  of  the  Souths  some  of  whom,  fapwevea*,  declin- 
ing to  compromise  their  sense  of  honour  by  adciBptmg  favours  ircto  the  Nortb, 
withdrew  to  the  provinoes;  and  their  exile  was  shared  by  several  of  the  military 
leaders  who  had  remained  true  to  the  South  throb^MraL  There  tdn  be  little 
doubt  that  among  these  apparent  implacables  were  some  of  a  selfishly  calculating 
disposition,  who,  anticipating  a  reversion  ton  the  system  ci  alternate  soccessicm, 
as  instituted  by  the  H0j5  ihterpceters  of  Qo^Saga  ^rtektaUneht^  looked  for  greats 
personal  advantage  when  the  Ciiown  should  come  to  the  Southern  branch,  tban 
anything  that  could  be  hoped  for  by  submitting  to  the  Nbrdiem.  .  They  were 
mistaken.  That  testament,  which  had  done  so  much  mischief :  in  its  time,  was 
ignored  from  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Ifynasties.  It  did  not  faQ  into  total 
abeyance,  however,  without  some  further  bloodshed,  and  the  facts  may  be 
interpolated  here  so  as  to  dispose  finally  of  the  subjects 

In  1412,  the  abdication  of  Go-Komatsu  sfa<ii«ild  have  been  followed  by  liie 
accession  of  a  Southern  prince  had  the  principle  of  alternation  been  pursued. 
It  was  not  so  followed.  On  the  contrary,  the  sceptre  fell  to  Shok& — 101st 
sofverdgn^^^-json  of  Go^Koinatsii.  .Hence,  in  1413^.  Date  Yasumune,  inMutsu, 
and,  in  1414,  Kitabatake  MHstimasa,  ia  Ise,  made  armed  protests,  gallant  but 
ineifecti vew  Again,  in  1428,  on  the  childless:  death  of  Shodbo,  the  claims  of  Hie 
Southern  line  w^%  tacitly  ignored  in  favour  of  GorHanaiEQiiov  grandson  of  the 
third  Northern  Emperor,  6uk5.  Tlie  same  Mitsumasa  now  took  the  £eld,  aided 
this  time  by  Masahide,  head  of  the  ever  loyal. house  fif  Kusunoki,  but  signal 
failure  ensued.  The  last  struggle  in  behall  of  thie  Southern,  line  took  place  in 
1443,  when  ^'a  band  of  determined  men  under  Kusunoki  Jiro  and  the  Court 
noble,  Hino  Arimitsu,  suddenly  as^ledthe  palace  from  two  directions;  all  but 
succeeded  in  killing,  or  capturing  the  Ebiperor/.and  actually  gotposses&don  of  the 
regalia.  .  They  were-  soon!  drfren  out,l  however^  and  in  their,  flight  to  Hiei-san; 
where  on^e  body  of  them  entrenched  themselinBS,  tfaemihorand  the  isword  were 
dropped  and  recovered  by  tlie  piiirsiieiB. ^  Tfae.dfaher  bon^inade  ^lod  their 
escape  to  the  wilds  of  Odai^ga^4|ianBL,.cahryingrMth(themjthf  seal;  audit  was  not 
till  a  year  later  thatit  found  its.  way  back  toK}9oto,>  whbn'the  jrefaela^had  been 
destroyiidi"'^      -•   '  '^'■'  ■  •--*   ''.•'^■^\  .  ^    -   r.         .        ..      -j.-:  ^    •  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  ASHIKAGA 

TWO   BRANCHES   OF  THE   ASHIKAGA 

The  Ashikaga  family  was  divided  into  two  main  branches,  both  descended 
from  Takauji.  The  representatives  of  one,  the  senior,  branch  had  their  head- 
quarters at  Muromachi  in  Ky5to  and  held  the  office  of  shogun  as  a  hereditary 
right.    There  were  fifteen  generations: — - 


MUROMACHI    SHdGUNS 


Name 


Born 


Succeeded      Abdicated 


Died 


t 

(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 
(9 
(10 

(11 

(12 

(13 

(u: 

(16) 

The  apparent  clashing  of  dates  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  shoguns, 
Yoshimochi  and  Yoshikazu,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in 
1425,  the  former  resumed  the  office  and  held  it  until  his  own  death,  in  1428. 


Takauii 
Yoahiakirs 

1305 

1338 

•  •   •   • 

1358 

1330 

1358 

1367 

1368 

Yoshimitsu 

1358 

1367 

1395 

1408 

Yoshimochi 

1386 

1395 

1423 

1428 

Yoshikazu  . 

1407 

1423 

•   •   >   • 

1425 

Yoshinori   . 

1394 

1428 

•   •   •   • 

1441 

Yoshikatsu 

1433 

1441 

•  ■  «  ■ 

1443 

Yoshimasa 

1435 

1443 

1474 

1490 

Yoshihisa    . 

1465 

1474 

•   •   ■   • 

1489 

Yoshitane  (fust  tenure) 

1465 

1490 

1493 

•   •   •  • 

Yoshizumi  . 

•                   •            -      < 

1478 

1493 

1508 

1511 

Yoflhitane  (second  tenure) 

•  •   •   ■ 

1508 

1521 

1522 

Yoshiharu  . 

>                   ■ 

1510 

1521 

1545 

1660 

Yoshiteru   . 

•                   • 

1535 

1546 

•   •  •   • 

1665 

Yoshihide   . 

•                   ■ 

1565 

1565 

•   •   •   « 

1668 

Yoshiaki 

•                   • 

1537 

1568 

1573 

1597 

THE    KAMAKURA    KWANRYO   AND    KUB6 

Born 

Died 

Motouji 1340 

1367 

Ujimitsu 
Mitsukane 

* 

1367 

1398 

.  . 

1376 

1409 

Mochiuji 

1398 

1439 

Shigeuji  . 

»        -                       A 

1434 

1497 

Masatomo 

.  ^ 

•         t . . . 

J  491 

Takamoto 

•                        •       ,                 ■                        k    •    •    . 

•   ■   •  • 

Haniuji  . 

• 

1                        ■                         «                         •    •    •    • 

1660 

Yoehiuji  . 

• 

,•    • 

■                            •             • 
•                     J  «                         <W                          •    •    •    •' 

• « -•  • 
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The  title  "/biiwwf^,"  iub  already  stated,  signifies  "gbT^mior-general,"  and 
the  region  governed  was  the^pight. provinces  of  the  Kwanto,  tbgether  tyith  Izu  and 
Kai.  The  first  of  the  Ashikaga  kwanryOy  Motouji,  was  Takauji  's  youngest  son, 
and  the  following  eight  names  on  the  above  list  were  direct  descendants.  But 
not  all  had  the  title  of  kwanryo  or  wielded  the  extensive  power  attached  to  that 
office.  Only  the  first  four  were  thus  fortunate.  From  the  days  of  the  fifth, 
Shigeuji,  evil  times  overtook  the  family^  Driven  but  of  Kamaiura  by  the 
Uesugi,  who  had  hitherto  served  as  manager  (^Ai^suji),  they  wei^  obliged  to 
change  their  domicile  to  Koga  in  Shimosa ;  their  sphere  of  jurisdiction  was  reduced 
to  four  provinces,  namely,  Shimosa,  Shimotsuke,  Ka2usa,  and  Awa;  their  official 
title  was  altered  to  gosho  or  kvbo,  and  their  former  title  of  kwanryo  passed  to  the 
Uesugi  family  who  also  replaced  them  at  Kamakura.  These  things  fell  out  in 
1439,  when  Mochiuji  died.  To  avoid  confusion  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  the 
chief  ofiicial  in  the  shogun's  court  at  Muromachi  in  Kyoto  was  also  called  ktoan- 
ryo.  He  had  originally  been  termed  **  manager '*"  (skUsuji),  but,  in  1367,  this 
was  changed  to  "governor-general,"  and  the  corresponding  functions  were 
practically  those  discharged  by  the  regent  {ehikken)in  the  polity  of  the  old  Baku- 
fu.  The  first  Muromachi  kwanryo  was  Shiba  Yoshimasa,  and  it  became  the 
ultimate  custom  to  give  the  post  to  a  member  of  one  of  three  families,  the  Shiba, 
the  Hosokawa,  and  the  Hatakeyama. 

STATE   OF   THE   PROVINCES 

When  swords  were  sheathed  after  the  long  and  wasting  War  of  the  Dynasties, 
the  Ashikaga  found  themselves  in  a  strong  position.  Having  full  control  of  the 
Court,  they  could  treat  as  a  rebel  anyone  opposing  them  by  force  of  arms,  and 
their  partisans  were  so  numerous  in  Kyoto  and  its  vicinity  that  they  could  impose 
their  will  upon  all.  In  the  east,  the  Kwant5  was  effectually  ruled  by  a  branch  of 
their  own  family,  and  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south  they  were  represented 
by  tandaiy  who  governed  stoutly  and  loyally.  But  trouble  began  very  soon. 
In  Kyushu  the  office  of  tandai  was  held  by  Imagawa  Ryoshun,  a  man  ever  mem- 
orable in  Japanese  history  as  the  author  of  the  precept  that  military  prowess 
without  education  is  worse  than  useless.  Ry5shim  had  been  selected  for  service 
in  Kjrushti  by  the  great  shitauji  of  Muromachi,  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki,  who  saw 
that  only  by  the  strongest  hands  could  the  turbulent  f  amihes  of  the  southern 
island  be  reduced  to  order -^  the  Shimazu,  the  Otomo,  the  Sh5ni,  and  the 
Kikuchi.  Everything  went  to  show  that  Imagawa  would  have  succeeded  had 
not  that  familiarjveapon,  slander,  been  utilized  for  his  overthrow.  The  Otomo 
chief  persuaded  Ouchi  Yoshihiro  to  traduce  RyOshun,  and  since  the  Ouchi  sept 
exercised  great  influence  in  the  central  provinces  and  had  taken  a  prominent  pwt 
in  composing  the  War  of  the  Dynasties,  the  shogun,  Yoshimitsu,  could  not  choose 
but  listen  to  charges  coming  from  such  a  source.  Imagawa  Ry5shim  was 
recalled  (1396),  and  thenceforth  KyUshu  became  the,  scene  of  almost  perpetual 
warfare  which  the  Muromachi  authorities  were  powerless  to  check. 

THE   OUCHI   FAMILY 

It  was  to  the  same  Ouchi  family  that  the  Muromachi  shdguh  owed  his  first 
serioaft  trouble  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Dynasties.  The  ancestor  of  the 
family  had  been  a  Korean  prince  who  migrated  to  Japan  early  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  whose  descendants,  five  and  a  half  centuries  later,  were  admitted 
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to  the  ranks  of  the  scmvuim.  The  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the Dynaeties.had 
found  the  Ouchi  ranged  oh  the  Soothem  side,  but  preeejntly.  they  espoused  the 
A^hikaga  cause,  and  distinguished  themselves  oons^icuoud.y  agadnst  the'Kikuchi 
in  KyQshQ  and,  above  all,  in  promoting  the  e^ielusion  of  the  dynastic  stsruggle. 

These  eminent  services  were  recognized  by  Ouchi. Yoshihiro's  appointment 
to  administer  no  less  than  six  provinces  —  Nagato,  Suw5,  Aki,  Buzen,  Kii,  and 
Isumi.  In  fact  he  guarded  the  western  and  eastern  entrances  of  the  Inland 
Sea,  and  held  the  overlordship  of  western  Japans  At  his  castle  in  S^ai,  neat 
Osaka,  he  amassed  wealth  by  foreign  trade,  and  there  he  received  and  harboured 
representatives  of  the  Kusunoki  and  Kikuchi  families,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  carried  on  friendly  communications  with  the  Doki,  the  Ikeda,  and  the 
Yamana.  In  short,  he  grew  too  powerful  to  receive  mandates  from  Muromaehi, 
especially  when  they  came  through  a  kwanryo  of  the  Hatakeyama  family  \rtio  had 
jttst  risen  to  that  distinction. 

Suddenly,  in  November,  1399,  the  Ouchi  chief  appeared  in  Izumi  at  the  head 
of  a  force  of  twenty-three  thousand  men,  a  force  which  received  rapid  cmd 
numerous  accessions.  His  grounds  of  disaffection  were  that  he  suspected  the 
shogun  of  a  design  to  deprive  him  of  the  two  provinces  of  Kii  and  Izumi,  which 
were  far  remote  from  the  other  five  provinces  in  his  jurisdiction  and  which 
placed  him  within  arm's  length  of  KyOto,  and,  further,  that  no  sufficient  reward 
had  been  given  to  the  family  of  his  younger  brother,  Who  fell  in  battle.  There 
were  minor  grievances,  but  evidently  all  were  pretexts:  the  real  object  was  to 
overthrow  Muromaehi.  The  shogun,  Yoshimitsu,  acted  with  great  promptitude. 
He  placed  Hatakeyama  Mitsuiye  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  on  January 
18,  1400,  Sakai  fell  and  Yoshihiro  committed  suicide.  Thereafter  the  province 
of  Kii  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hatakeyama  family,  and  Izumi 
under  that  of  Hosokawa,  while  the  Shiba  ruled  in  Bchizen,  Owari,  and  Totomi. 
In  short,  these  three  families  became  the  bulwarks  of  the  Ashikaga. 

KAMAKURA  AND    MUROMAGHI 

An  important  episode  of  the  Ouchi  struggle  was  that  Mitsukane,  the  third 
Kamakura  kwanryo  of  the_Ashikaga  line,  moved  an  army  into  Musashi  to  render 
indirect  assistance  to  the  Ouchi  cause.  In  truth,  from  an  early  period  of  Kama- 
kura 's  tenure  by  an  Ashikaga  governor-general  of  the  Kwanto,  there  had  been 
an  ambition  to  transfer  the  office  of  shogun  from  the  Kyoto  tg  the  Kamakiua. 
branch  of  the  family.  The  matter  was  not  mooted  during  Takauji  's  lifetime, 
but  when,  on  his  demise,  the  comparatively  incompetent  Yoshiakira  came  into 
power  at  Muromaehi,  certain  military  magnates  of  the  eastern  provinces  urged 
the  Kamakura  kwanryo,  Motouji,  to  usurp  his  brother's  position.  Motouji, 
essentially  as  loyal  as  he  was  astute,  spiuned  the  proposition.  But  it  was  not 
so  with  his  son  and  successor,  Ujimitsu.  To  him  the  ambition  of  winning  the 
shOgunate  presented  itself  strongly,  and  was  only  abandoned  when  Ueeugi 
Noriharu  committed  suicide  to  add  weight  to  a  protest  against  such  an  essay. 
Japanese  annals  contain  many  records  of  lives  thus  sacrifiqed  on  the  altar  of 
devotion  and  loyalty.  From  the  outset  the  Uesugi  family  were  the  pillars  of  the 
Ashikaga  kwanryo  in  Kamakura.  Uesugi  Noriaki  served  as  shitsuji  in  the  time 
of  the  first  kwanryo,  and  the  same  service  was  rendered  by  Noriaki 's  son, 
Yoshinori,  and  by  the  latter 'e  nephew,  Tomomune,  in  the  time  of  the  second 
hwanryd^  Ujimitsu.  Confusing  as  are  the  multitude  of  names  that  confront  the 
foreign  student  erf  Japanese  history,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  from  the  time  of 
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ibeir  appointment  as  shitauji  at  Kamakura,  Yoshinori  took  the  family  name  of 
Yamanouchi,  and  Tomomune  that  of  Ogigayatsu.  Balked  in  his  design  agBinst 
Kyoto,  Ujimiteu  turned  his  band  against  the  Nitta,  old  enemies  of  his  family, 
and  crushing  them,  placed  the  Ashikaga  power  on  a  very  firm  basis  in  the 
KwantO.  His  son,  Mitsukane,  had  the  gift  of  handling  troops  with  great  skill, 
and  in  his  time  the  prestige  of  the  Kamakura  kwqnryd  reached  its  highest  point. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  military  men  cA  tbe  eastern  provinces,  the  akdffun  in  distant 
Kyoto  comited  for  little  compared  with  the  govemor^enera)  in  adjacent 
Kamakura.  The  latt^'s  mansion  was  called  goako  (palace);  its  occupant  was 
termed  kvbd,  an  epithet  hitherto  applied  to  the  shoffun  only,  and  the  elder  and 
younger  branches  of  the  TJesugi  family,  in  which  the  office  of  kuianryl}  (^  Muro- 
machi  was  hereditary,  were  designated  Ryo  Ueevgi  (the  Two  Uesugi).  Mitsu- 
kane,  when  he  abetted  tbe  Oucbi's  attempt  to  overthrow  the  KyOto  shogun, 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  only  carrying  out  his  father  'b  unachieved  purpose, 
and  the  shdgun,  Yoshimitsu,  took  no  step  to  punish  him,  preferring  to  accept  bis 
overtures  —  made  throu^  Uesugi  Tomonnme. 

THE   EXTRAVAGANCE   OF   YOSHIMITSU 

There  is  little  question  that  whatever  applause  history  nan.  extend  to  the 
administration  of  tbe  third  Ashikaga  ehogun,  Yoshimitsu,  was  won  for  him  by  bis 
profoundly  sag&cious  guardian  and  chief  minister,  Uosokawa  Yoriyuki.  After 
the  latter's  death,  in  1392, 
many  abuses  and  few  meritori- 
ous acte  appear  in  the  shBffun  's 
record.  Alike,  the  wise  aelf- 
effacemeot  and  the  admirabie 
frugality  which  distinguished 
tbe  Hajo  rule  were  wholly 
foreign  to  the  mood  of  Yoshi- 
mitsu. He  insisted  on  being 
rused  to  the  post  of  chancellor 
erf  the  empire,  and  he  openly 
spoke  of  himself  as  "king," 
de^gnating  as  Gosekke  (Five 
'  Regent  Houses)  the  families 

of  Shiba,  Hosokawa,  Hata- 
keyama,  Bokkaku,  and  Ya- 
mana.  At  the  ceremony  of 
his  investiture  as  chancellor 
{daj6  daijin)  he  presented  to 
the  Throne  a  sword  foi^^  by 
Kunimitsu;  one  hundred 
pieces  of  white  silk;  one 
thousand  silver  coins;  ten  ti- 
gers' ekias,  and  fifty  pounds 
of  dyed  silk.  To  the  ex-Em- 
peror be  gave  a  thousand 
silver  coins;  fifty  pieces  of 
white  ailk,  and  a  sword,  and 
lUnxAo*  YamiiinD  among  the  Imperial  priucee 
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and  Court  nobles  he  distributed  ten  thousand  pieceB  of  silver.  Such  was 
his  parade  of  opulence. 

The  chief  obstaele  to  conferriiig  on  him  the  title  of  ehanoelldr  had  been  that 
the  records  contained  only  one  instaneeof  ajmlitAry  man 's  appointment  to  that 
exalted  post.  That  instance  was  Taira  no  Kiyomori,  whose  ex^unple  should  have 
beendeterrent  to  a  Minamoto.  Yoshimitsu  overcame  the  difficulty  by  nominal* 
ly  transferring  his  military  functions  to  his  son  Yoshimochi  (1423),  and  constitute 
ing  himself  the  patron  of  literature.  It  was  now  that  his  love  of  luxury  and 
^lendour  assumed  its  full  dimensions.  He  had  already  beautified  his  Muro» 
madii  mansion  by  constructing  there  a  park  so  ^rncious  and  so  brilliant  at  alt 
seasons  that  it  went  by  the  name  of  Hana  no  Gosha  (Palace  of  Flowers).  This 
faenow  asfflgnedas  a  residence  for  his  son  and  successor,  Yoshimochi,  transferring 
his  own  place  of  abode  to  the  site  occupied  by  the  Saionji  family,  to  whom  was 
given  in  exchange  an  extensive  manor  in  Kawachi.  Here  the  Ashikaga  chancel- 
lor built  a  palace  of  such  dimensions  that  sixteen  superintendents  and  twenty 
assistant  superintendents  were  required  to  oversee  the  work.  Most  conspicuous 
was  the  Kinkaku-^ji^  or  golden  pavilion  shrine,  so  called  because  its  interior  was 
gilt,  the  gold  foil  being  thickly  6l2X)erposed  on  lacquer  varnish.  On  this  edifice^ 
on,  the  adjacent  .palace,  and  on  a  park  where  deer  roamed  and  noble  pine  tree9 
hung  over  their  own  shadows  in  a  picturesque  lake,  immense  sums  were  expend* 
eid.  Works  of  art  were  collected  from  all  quarters  to  enhtoce  the  charm  of  a 
palace  concerning  which  the  bonze  Sekkei  declared  that  it  could  not  be  exchanged 
for  paradise. 

Yoshimitsu  prayed  the  Emperor  to  visit  this  unprecedentedly  beautiful 
retreat  and  Go^Komatsu  complied.  During  twenty  days  a  perpetual  round  of 
pastimes  was  devised  for  the  entertainment  of  the  sovereign  and  the  Court  nobles 
—  couplet  composing,  music,  football,  boating,  dancing,  and  feasting.  All  this 
was  typical  of  the  life  Yoshimitsu  led  after  his  resignation  of  the  shogun's  office. 
Pleasure  trips  engrossed  his  attention  —  trips  to  Ise,  to  Yamato,  to  Hyogo,  to 
Wakasa,  and  so  forth.  He  set  the  example  of  luxury,  and  it  found  followers  on 
the  part  of  all  who  aimed  at  being  counted  fashionable,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  the  producing  classes  were  taxed  beyond  endurance.  It  has  to  be  noted,  too; 
that  although  Yoshimitsu  lived  in  nominal  retirement  at  his  Kita-yama  palace^ 
he  really  continued  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

INTERNATIONAL   HUMILIATION 

It  is  not  for  a^rrogance,  or  yet  for  extravagance,  that  Japanese  historians 
chiefly  reproach  Yoshimitsu^  His  unpardonable  sin  in  their  eyes  is  that  he  humil-* 
iated  his  cotintry.  From  the  accession  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368)  China  made 
friendly  overtures  to  Japan,  especially  desiring  the  latter  to  check  the  raids  of  her 
corsairs  who,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Hojo  after  the  repulse  of  the  Mongol  armada, 
so  also  in  the  times  of  the  Ashikaga,  were  a  constant  menace  to  the  coastwise 
population  oi  the  nieighbouring  continent.  Upon  the  attitude  of  the  shdgun 
towards  these  remonstrances  and  overtures  depended  the  prosecution  of  commerce 
with  the  Middle  Kingdom^  amd  the  profits  accruing  from  that  conmieroe  were  too 
consid^abie  to  be  neglected  by  a  ruler  Uke  Yoshimitsu^  whose  extravagance 
required  eonstant  accessions  of  revalue;  Moreover^  thie  Murofmachi  shogun  was 
a  disciple  and) patron  of  the  Zen  sect  of.  Buddhism,  and  the  priests  of  that  sect 
always  advocated  peaoeful  intercourse  with  China,  the  source  of  philosophic  and 
literary  JeaBMOg*    .  T  *       ;  i       /:  - 
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All  these  considerations  induced  the  Ashikaga  chief  not  only  to  issue  ordeiB 
for  the  restraint  of  the  corsairs,  but  also  to  receive  from  the  Chinese  Court  desk 
patches  in  which  he  was  plainly  designated  the  king  of  a  country  tributary  to 
China,  and  to  make  answer  in  language  unequivocally  endorsing  the  propriety  of 
such  terminology.  In  one  despatch,  dated  February,  1403,  Yoshimitsu  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  ''subject  of  Ming"  and,  ''prostrate,  begged  to  present 
twenty  horses,  ten  thousand  catties  of  sulphur,  thirty-two  pieces  of  agate,  thiree 
gold-foil  folding  screens,  one  thousand  lances,  one  hundred  swords,  a  suit  of 
armour,  and  an  ink-etone."  It  is  recorded  that  he  even  humbled  himself  so  far 
as  to  afik  for  supplies  of  Chinese  coins,  and  certainly  these  comparatively  pure 
copper  tokens  remained  largely  in  circulation  in  Japan  downtoTokii^^wa  times, 
under  the  name  of  Eiraku-isuho^  Eiraku  being  the  Japanese  sound  of  the  Chinese 
year-period,  Yungia  (1403-1422). 

DEATH   OF   YOSHIMITSU 

Yoshimitsu  died  in  1408.  He  was  accorded,  by 'the  Court  the  posthumous 
rank  of  Dajo  Tenrio  (ex*Emperor),  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  confusion  of  eti-^ 
quette  caused  by  his  arrogant  pretenucMis.  The  Chinese  sovereign,  Yunglo, 
sent  a  message  of  S3rmpathy  to  the  Japanese  potentate's  son,  Yoshimochi,  in 
which  the  deceased  was  designated  "Prince  Kimg-hsien,"  but  Yoshimochi, 
though  not  distinguished  for  ability,  had  sufficient  wisdom  ultimately  to  adopt 
the  advice  of  the  kwanryOy  ShibaYoshimasa,  and  to  decline  the  rank  of  Dajd7«n»d, 
as  well  as  to  break  ofif  relations  with  the  Ming  ruler.  Yoshimochi  also  handed 
over  the  magnificent  edifice  at  Kita-yama  to  the  i^uddhist  priesthood, 

THE   EMPEROR   SHOKO 

In  1412,  the  Emperor  Go-Komatsu  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  ShOkd 
(101st  sovereign),  then  twelve  years  old.  This  sovereign  aband<med  himself  to 
the  profligacy  of  the  era.  It  is  doubliul  whether  his  reason  was  not  unhinged. 
Some  acooimts  say  that  he  fell  into  a  state  of  lunacy;  others,  that  he  practised 
magic  arts  At  all  events  he  died  childless  in  1428,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  grand-^ 
son  of  the  Emperor  Suk5,  Go-Hanazono,  then  in  his  tenth  year.  Thus,  the 
claims  of  the  Southern  dynasty  were  ignored  twice  consecutively,  and  its 
partisans  made  armed  protests  in  the  provinces,  as  has  been  already  noted. 
But  these  struggles  proved  abortive,  and  thereafter  history  is  no  more  troubled 
with  such  episodes.  The  Daikagu-ji  line  disappears  altogether  from  view,  and 
the  throne  is  occupied  solely  by  representatives  of  the  JimyO-in.  There  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  the  former  was  the  legitimate  branch;  but  fortune  was 
against  it. 

YOSHIMOCHI.  YOSHIKAZU,  AND   YOSHINORI 

Yoshimochi,  son  of  Yoshimitsu,  became  shdgun  (1395)  at  the  age  oi  nine,  and 
the  administration  was  conducted  by  Hosokawa  M itsumoto,  Shiba  Yoshishige, 
and  Hatakeyama  Mitsuiye.  Twenty-eight  years  later,  that  is  to  say,  in  1423, 
he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Yoshikazu.  The  cause  of  that  step  deserves 
notice.  Yoshimitsu  had  intended  to  pass  over  Yoshimochi,  his  first-born,  in 
favour  of  his  second  son,  Yoshitsugu,  but  death  prevented  the  oonsuxmnation 
of  that  design.  Yoshimochi,  however,  knew  that  it  had  been  entertained. 
Therefore,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  he  seized  Yoshitsugu,  threw  him  into 
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prison,  and  ultimately  caused  faim  to  be  killed.  With  the  blood  of  his  younger 
brother  on  his  hands  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  own  8ixteen-year-K)ld  son, 
Yoshikazu.  But  the  latter  died — some  historians  say  that  dissipation  destroyed 
him  —  in  two  years,  and  having  no  second  eon  to  suoceed,  Yoshimochi 
himself  resumed  the  office  of  shdgurij  holding  it  until  his  death,  in  1428. 

During  his  thirty-three  years'  tenure  of  power  this  ruler  seems  to  have  aimed 
solely  at  enjoying  the  sweets  of  ease  and  tran<)uillity.  He  left  the  provinces 
severely  alone  and  thought  only  of  the  peace  of  the  metropolis.  Turbulent 
disfplays  on  the  part  of  self-appointed  partisans  of  the  Southern  Court;  intrigues 
in  the  Kwant5;  revolts  among  his  own  immediate  followers  —  all  these  things 
were  treated  by  Yoshimochi  with  gloved  hands  so  long  as  the  atmosphere  of 
Ky5to  was  not  troubled.  In  1428,  he  fell  sick,  and,  the  end  being  in  sight,  he 
ordered  his  advisers  to  consult  about  his  successor.  Some  advocated  the 
appointment  of  his  kinsman,  Mochiuji,  governor-general  of  the  Kwant5,  and  Mo^ 
chiuji  himself  prayed  that  it  should  be  so.  But  the  choice  ultimately  fell  on 
Yoshimochi 's  younger  brother,  Gien,  who  had  embraced  religion  and  was  then 
serving  as  abbot  of  the  temple  ShOren-in. 

This  man,  then  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  hesitated  to  accept  the  nomination, 
but  was  induced  to  do  so.  He  changed  his  name  to  Yoshinori,  and  assuming 
the  office  in  1428,  showed  high  talents  and  great  intrepidity.  He  was,  in  truth, 
a  ruler  as  effident  as  his  predecessor  had  been  perfunctory.  One  of  the  most 
important  events  of  his  time  was  the  ruin  of  the  Ashikaga  Bakufu  at  Kamakura. 
Between  Kamakura  and  Muromachi  there  had  been  friction  from  an  early  date. 
We  have  seen  the  second  and  third  governors-general  of  the  KwantO,  Ujimitsu 
and  Mitsukane,  plotting  to  supplant  the  elder  branch  of  their  family  in  Ky5to, 
and  we  have  seen  how  the  accession  of.  the  poriest,  Yoshinori,  had  disappointed 
the  ambition  of  the  fourth  governor-general,  Moohiuji,  who,  if  unable  to  become 
shogun  himself,  would  fain  have  obtained  that  high  office  for  his  son,  Yoshihisa. 
Several  years  previously,  namely,  in  1417,  there  had  occurred  a  feud  between 
the  Yamanouchi  and  the  Ogigayatsu  branches  of  the  Uesugi  family  in  the 
Kwant5,  the  former  represented  by  Norimoto,  the  latter  by  Ujinori.  The 
Uesugi  stood  next  to  the  Ashikaga  at  Kamakura,  the  important  office  of  manager 
(shdtsvji)  being  invariably  held  by  the  head  of  the  former  house.  It  would  have 
been  well-nigh  impossible  therefore  for  the  govemor-genersdi  to  view  such  a  feud 
with  indifference.  Mochiuji,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  S3rmpathi2ed  with 
Norimoto,  and  in  the  sequel,  Ujinori,  with  whom  wasiallied  Mochiuji's  younger 
brother,  Mochinaka,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  such' a  force  that  the  governor- 
general  must  have  succumbed  had  not  the  shdffun^  Yoshimochi,  rendered  aid. 

This  should  have  placed  Kamakura  imder  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Muromachii  But  Mochiuji  was  not  subject  to  such  emotions.  He  rebelled 
vehemently  against  the  lenient  treatment  accorded  to  Ujinori 's  son  after  their 
father 's  death,  and  iiieahogun  had  difficulty  in  placating  him.  So  long,  however, 
as  Yoshimochi  ruled  in  Kyoto,  the  Kamakura  kwanryo  abstained  froin  further 
intrigues;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  sometime  bonze,  Yoshinori,  to  the  sh5gun- 
ate,  all  sense  of  restraint  was  removed.  The  governor-general  now  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  his  hostility  to  the  Muromachi  shdgun.  Certain  family 
rights  imperatively  demanding  reference  to  the  shogun  were  not  so  referred, 
and  Mochiuji  not  only  spumed  the  remonstrances  of  the  manager  {shiUuji)f 
Uesugi  Norimoto,  but  even  attempted  to  kill  the  latter 's  son,  Norizane.  All 
efforts  to  reconcile  the  Kwant5  and  the  akitsvji  proved  futile,  and  Norizane  had 
to  flee  to  Kotsuke.    No  so(mer  did  these  things  come  to  the  eaits  of  th^skSfgu' 
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YoBhinqri^  than  he  obtidned  ati  Imperial  cooiniiasioix  to.quell  tbe  insurgBntS)  and 
placing  an  army  under  the  orders  of  Mochifusa^  a  son  of  Ujinori,  diirected  him  to 
march  agamst  Kamakura. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  Kaioakura  men  would  emerge  victonons.  At  the 
easily  defended  passes  of  Hakone  they  inflicted  seyeral  suceessiye  though  not 
signal  defeats  upon  Mochifusa'siarmy.  '  But  the  appearatice  of  Norisahe  ia  the 
field  quickly  changed  the  complexion  of  the  campaign.  Very  tsoon  the  Kami^ 
kura  force  was  shattered,  and  MochiujL  himself  fled  to  the  temple  Shobtyo-ji 
in  Kanazawa,  where  be  begged  to  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the  worlds  But  the 
shogun  declined  to  pardon  iiim:  and  netnained  obdurate  in  spite  of  earnest  and 
repeated  petitions  from 'Ndrixane,  prb.ying  that  Mochiuji  should  be  forgiven  end 
allowed  to  retire  in  favour  of  his  son,  Yoshihisa.  In  the  end,  Mochiuji,  im  son^ 
his  uncle,  and  many  others  all  died  by  their  own  bands.  These  things  happeajed 
in  1439.  The  redeeming  feature  of-  the  sombre  fbmily  feud  was  the  fine  loysity 
of  Norizane.  Though  it  had  been  against  him  chiefly  that  Mochiuji  raged,  and 
though  his  death  was  certeih  had  he  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  Kamakura 
kwanryOj  Mochiuji 's  fate  caused  him  such  remorse  that  he  attemp<}ed  to  commit 
suicide  and  finally  becamd  a  priest.  Thenceforth^  the  title  of  governor-general 
of  the  Kwant5  passed  to  the  Uesugi,  two  of  whom  were  appointed  to  act  simul- 
taneously. As  for  the  iKamakura  Ashikaga,  the  three  remaining  sons  of  Mochir 
uji  fled  to  Koga  in  Sfairndsa,  where  two  of  them  were  subsequently  killed  by  a 
Kamakura  army,  and  the  third,  Shigeuji,  fared  as  has  already  been  de&cribed. 


.      .  ASSASSINATION   OJ5'  THE  SHOGUN 

!  It  has  been  shown  that  Akamatsu)NoriimH*a  was  among  the  captains  who 
oontribiited  most  to  the  triixDhph^bf  the  Ashikaga  cause.  In  rebogniiioh  of  his 
distinguished  services  theoGSbes  o£  high. constable: in  the  five  provinces  of 
Settsu,  Inaba,  Harima,  Mimasaka,.  and  Bized  were  given  to 'his  three  sons; 
Mitsusuke,  grandson  of  the  ddest  of  these,  axfoiinistered  three  of  the  above 
provinces  in  the  days  of -the  fouith:  Ashikaga  s^dgun;YoAimochi.  -  ApUny  man 
of  contemptible  presence,  Mitsusakei  received  littleiicbnsid^rationa^t'Muramaehi, 
and  the  shdgun  was  induced  to  promlBe  his  office  ioifhi^hiconstable  to  ahaiidsome 
ikinsman,  Mochisada.  Enraged  at  subh  partiality, '  Mitsusi^ke  set  fire  tor  his 
mansion  in  Ky5to  and  withdrew  to  bH  oastie'  at  ^lirahata  in  Harima.  When, 
however,  the  shdgun  yfould  have  sent  anarmy  against  himv  none  was  found  to 
take  command,  Mochisada  having  given  uni^hersal  offoice  by  his :  haughty  arro- 
gance. In  the  sequd,  Mitsusuke  had  to^  be  pardoned  and  Mochisada  Oirdered 
to  kill  himself.'  '  . 

After:the  death  of  the  shdgun,  Yoshimoohi,'Mitsvisuke  f6ll  inik)  fresh  trouble. 
The  new  skogim,  Yoshmori,  belonged*  to  a  very  difierdnt  dategocy  of  men  from 
his  immediate  predecessors.  Qe.  conquered  the  Kitabait^e  family  in  Ise; 
re|>ressed  the  remnants  of  the  Southern. Court  ieagtie;x  crushed  the  milittury 
monks  by  capturing  Nara  and  Hiei-^san;  put  an  end  finally  to  Kamakura 's 
intr^ues;  obtained  control  of  t^e  west,. and  quelled  his  enemies  in  aU  directions. 
It  now  became  his  task  to  bend  to  his  will  the  overstroUg  and  over-presumptuous 
among  the  concerted  families  of  the  Ashikaga.  Foremost  oi  these  were  the 
Akamatsu,  their  chief,  a  man  whose  personality  invited*  contumely.  The 
shdgun  disliked  Mitsusuke,  and  found  it  an  agreeable  occxipiation  to  slight  him. 
Graduidiy  the  Akamatsu  leader  became  bitterly  estranged.  Moreover,  he  saw 
hisyoungersister  executed  f or  disobedtfflice  thbu^  she  was  thAshdffun^s  mistress; 
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he  saw  the  nephew  of  bis  old  enemy,  Mochisada,  treated  with  marked  favour  by 
the  Muromachi  potentate,  and  he  learned,,  truly  or  untruly,  that  his  own  office 
of  high  c(»istable  was  destined  to  be  bestowed  on  this  favourite. 

It  was  now  the  time  wiiai  Kamakura's  mischievous  potentialities  had  been 
&n$,\ky  destroyed,  and  to  commemorate  the  event,  entertainments  in  the  shogun '» 
honour  were  organized  by  the  heads  of  the  great  military  families.  On  the  6th 
of  August,  1441,  it  fell  to  Akamatsu  Mitsusuke  to  act  as  his.  host.  Bo  socm  as 
the  ah&gun  and  bis  personal  attendwits  had  ^passed  the  portals  of  the  Akamatsu 
mansion,  the  horses  in  the  stables  were  set  free  as  though  by  accident;  the  gates 
were  closed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  animals ;  Yoehinori  with  his  sm^ll  retinue, 
being  thus  caught  in  a  trap,  were  butchered;  the  mansion  was  fired,  and  Mitsu- 
suke with  seven  hundred  followers  rode  off  in  broad  daylight  to  his  castle  in 
Harima,  vrhexxee,  assisted  by  the  monk,  Gison,  he  sent  circulars  in  all  directions 
inciting  to  revolt.  Thus  miserably  perished  a  ruler  whose  strong  hand,  active 
brain,  and  fearless  measures,  had  he  been  spared  a  few  years  longer,  might  have 
saved  his  country  from  some  of  the  terrible  suffering  she  was  destined  to  undergo 
in  the  century  and  a  half  subsequent  to  his  death.  He  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  reach  a  high  place  in  history.  But  all  his  measures  were  designed  to  make  for 
the  eradication  of  immorality  and  corruption, 'and  for  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order  throughout  the  country.  His  fault  seems  to  have  been  precipitancy. 
So  many  suffered  by  his  informs,  and  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the  hatred 
he  provoked  could  scarcely  have  been  kept  within  control.  In  the  mattes  of 
finance,  too^  he  resorted,  as  will  be  presently  seen^  to  device^  quite  irreconcilable 
with  just  administration. 

*  « 

YOSHIKATSU  AND  YOSHIMASA 

4  ' 

The  murder  of  Yoshinori  left  t^e  shoguh^s  office  without  any  decdgnate 
occupant,  but  the  heads  of  the  great  military  families  lost  no  time  in  elating 
YoshikatsuS  the  eight-year-old  son  of  Yoshinori,  arid  at  the  latter 's  noniinal 
instance  the  Emperor  ordered  him  to  attack  his  father ''s  aesassin.  The  threie 
Yamana  chiefs,  Mochitoyo  (called  also  S52en,  or  the  ''Red  Monk,"  one  of  thje 
ablest  captains  of  his  country),  Noriyuki;  and.Norikiyo;  the  Hosok^wa  chief, 
Mochitsune;  and  Sadamura,  representing  the  Akamatsu  family,  all  joined  forces 
for  the  expedition,  and  presently  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  sat  down  before 
SMrahata  Castle.  In  October,  1441,  the  stronghold  fell.  Mitsusu]ce  perished, 
and  the  thiree  provinces  he  had  administered  were  transferred  to  the  Yamana  — 
Harima  to.  Mochitoyo,  Mimasaka  to  Norikiyo,  and  Bi^en  to  Noriyuki. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  1392,  the  Yamana  family  was  shattered  in  a  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  the  shogun,  Yo^imit&u.  We  now  see  the  fortunes  o£ 
the  family  thoroughly  rehabilitated.  The  young  shogun^  however,  did  not  loi^ 
survive. the  punishment  of  his  father's  murderers.  He  died  in  1443,  at  the  age 
of  ten,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Yodiimasa,  then  in  his  eighth  year« 
During  the  latter 's  minority,  the  administration  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hatake^ 
yama  Moehikuni  and  Hosokawa  Katsumoto,  who  held  the  office  oi  Muromachi 
kwanr^  alternately^  The  country  ,npw  began  to  experience  the  consequences 
of  Yoshinori 's  death  before  his  plans  to  limit  the  power  of  the  great  military 
septs  had  matured.  Disorder  became  the  normal  condition  in  the  proviAcea. 
The  island  of  KyUshu  took  the  lead.  There  the  Sh5nj,  the  Kikuchi,  the  OtoQitf)^ 
and  the  Shiba  bad  always  defied  a  central  authority,  and  now  Norisbige,  a  youngt 

[^  Tcr  be  distizLguiahed  from  YoshUj^ajsu  {ahogun  1423rl425},  99n  of  Yo^bimochi.]    . 
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er  brother  of  the  assassiD,  Akamatau  Mitsusuke,  found  among  tbem  supporters 
of  a  Bcheme  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  his  house.  In  the  KwantQ  partisans  of  the 
late  kwanry5,  Mochiuji,  raised  their  heads.  In  the  home  provinces  the  warrior- 
priests  of  Nara  sought  to  avenge  the  chastisement  they  had  suffered  at  Yoshino- 
ri  's  hands,  and  among  the  immediate  enlowage  of  Muromaclii,  the  Hosokawa,  the 
Hatakeyama,  the  Shiba,  and  others  oigaged  ia  desperate  struggles  about  ques- 
tiona  of  succession. 

Even  when  he  reached  man 's  estate,  Yoebimaaa  proved  wholly  incompetent 
to  deal  with  these  complications.  He  abandoned  himself  to  dissipation  and  left 
everything,  great  or  small,  to  be  mana^^  by  his  wife,  Fujiwara  Tomiko,  and 

by  his  consoti,  Kasuga  no 
Tsubcme.  Bribery  and  cor- 
ruption were  the  motive  forces 
of  the  time.  The  innocent 
were  punished;  the  unworthy 
rewarded.  The  ^wgun  re- 
mained indifferent  even  when 
his  mandates  were  neglected 
or  contravened,  flie  building 
of  splendid  residences,  the 
laying  out  of  spacious  parks, 
the  gratification  of  luxurious 
tastes,  and  the  procuring  of 
funds  to  defray  the  cost  o( 
his  vast  extravagance — these 
things  occupied  his  entire  at- 
tention. 


THE ,  TOSUSEI 

Associated  with  the  Aahi- 
kaga  shOgunate  is  a  financi^ 
device-  known  in  history  as 
tokusei,  a  term  signifyii^ 
"  V  i  r  t  u  o  u  a  ■  administration." 
OriginaJly  imported  from  Chi- 
na, the  tohutei  meant  nothing 
AsHiKio*  YosHiMXB*  morc  thatt  a  temporary  remi»- 

-  siob    of  taxes    in    times   of 

distress.  But  dwring  the  financial  straits  to  which  the  country  was  reduced 
ftftei-  "the  Mongol  invasion,  the  HOjiS  deemed  it  necessary  to  afford  relief 
to  landowners  ^ho  had  mortgaged  their  property,  and  thus,  in  1297^  a  law — 
tokuiei-rei  —  was  enacted,  providing  that  eviction  for  debt  must  not  be  enforced. 
Under  the  Ashikaga,  the  tokusei  received  a  still  wider  import.  It  was  interpreted 
as  including  all  debts  and  pecuniary  obligatioie  of  any  kind.  In  other  words, 
the  promulgation  of  a  tokusei  ordinance  meant  that  alt  debtors,  then  and  there, 
obtained  complete  relief.  The  law  was  not  construed  exactly  alike  everywhere. 
Thus,  in  Nara  a  debtor  must  discharge  one-third  of  his  obligation  before  claiming 
exemption,  and  elsewhere  a  nominal  sum  had  to  be  paid  for  release.  Naturally, 
legislation  so  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  integrity  led  to  flagrant 
abuses.    Forced  hy  riotous  mobs,  or  constrained  by  his  own  needs,  the  Muro- 
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madii  ahUgun  issued  tokusei  edicts  agsin  and  again^  incurring  the.hot  indignatioa 
of  the  creditor  class  and  disturbing  the.  whole  economic  basis  of  society.  Yoshi* 
masa  was  conspicuously  reckless;  he  put  the  toku^  system  into  force  thirteen 
times. 

EXTRAVAGANCE   AND   INCOMPETENCE   OF  YOSHIMASA 

It  16  stated  in  the  records  of  the  Onin  era  (1467— 146&)  that  Yoshimasa 
suboi^linated  his  duties  altogether  to  his  pleasures,  and  that?  his  thoughts  seemed 
to  turn  wholly  on  banquets  and  f^tes.  His  favourites,  ei^cially  females/ had 
the  control  of  affairs  and  were  the  final  arbiteits  in  all  important  matt^Sw  Thuft, 
a  domain  which  had  been  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  a  family  for  generations 
might  be  alienated  in  favour  of  any  claimant  sufficiently  unscrupulous  and  suffix 
ciently  rich  to ''  commezKl "  his  title,  and  a  judgment  delivered  by  a  court  of  law 
in  the  morning  was  liable  to  be  reversed  in  the  ev^iing  by  the  fiat  of  the  ladies 
in  the.  Muromaehi  ''palace.''  Stability  of  policy  had  no  existence.  Im  a  period 
of  twenty-^four  years  (1444^1468),  three  sentences  each  of  punishment  and 
pardon  were  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  Hatakey^una  family,  and  in  twenty 
years,  Yoshikado  and  Yoshitoshi  of  the  Shiba  sept  were  each  punished:  and 
pardoned  three  times.  In  Kyoto  it  became  a  current  saying  that  loyal  acts; 
not  evil  dieeds,  were  penalized^  and  the  truth  of  the  comment  found  confirmation 
in  t^  case  of  an  official,  Kumagaya,  who  was  dismissed  from  his  post  and 
deprived  of  his  property  for  venturing  to  memorialise  the  shdgun  in  a  critical 
manner. 

These  isame  records  of  the  Onin  year-period  also  make  clear  tiiat  one  of  the 
factors  chiefly  reispomsible  for  the  disturbance  was  Yoshimasa 's  curious  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  burdens  of  the  people.  Even  one  grand  ceremony  in  th^ 
course  of  from  five  to  six  years  sufficed  to  empty  the  citizens'  pockets^  But  in 
Yoshimasa 's  time  there  were  nine  of  such  fetes  in  five  years,  and  four  of  them 
had  no  warrant  whatever  except  pleasure  seeking  —  as  a  performance  of  the 
Sarugaku  mime  on  an  immense  scale;  a  flower-viewing  party;  an  aUfresco 
entertainment,  and  a  visit  to  the  cherry  blossoms.  On  eacb^f  these  occasions 
the  court  officials  and  the  military  men  had  to  pawn  their  estates  and  sell  their 
heirlooms  in  order  to  supply  themselves  with  sufficiently  gorgeous  robes,  and  the 
sequel  was  the  imposition  of  house  taxes  and  land  taxes  so  heavy  that  the 
provincial  farmers  often  found  vagrancy  more  lucrative  than  agricultural 
industry.  Pawnshops  were  mercilessly  mulcted.  In  the  days  of  Yoshiinitsu, 
they  were  taxed  at  each  of  the  four  seasons;  in  Yoshinori  's  time  the  same  imposts 
were  levied  once  a  month,  and  under  Yoshimasa 's  rule  the  pawnbrokers  had  to 
pay  nine  times  in  November,  1466,  and  eight  times  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

Even  after  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  exaggeration,  natural  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  extravagance,  there  remains  enough  to  convict  Yoshimasa  of 
something  like  a  mania  for  luxury.  He  built  for  himself  a  residence  so  splendid 
that  it  went  by  the  name  of  the  Palace  of  Flowers  (Hana  no  Gosho)  and  of  materi- 
als so  costly  that  the  outlay  totalled  six  hundred  thousand  strings  of  cash;*  and 
he  built  for  his  mother,  Shigeko,  a  mansion  concerning  which  it  is  recorded  that 
two  of  the  sliding  doors  for  the  interior  cost  twenty  thousand  strings.*  Yet 
at  times  this  same  Yoehitoasa  was  reduced  to  such  straits  for  money  that  we 
read  of  him  borrowing  five^hundred  "strings"  on  the  security  of  his  armour,  to 
pay  foi  a  parturition  chamber. 

The  Palace  of  Flowers  came  into  existence  in  1459,  just  on  the  eve  of  a  period 
P  £4,500,000— «22,000,0CK).]  P  £150,000— $7,300,000.] 
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of  nataral  calamities  which  culmiimted  m  famine  and  pestilence.  In  1462,  theas 
conditions  were  at  their  worst.  From  vatiouH  provinces  people  flocked  to  the 
capital  seeking  food,  and  deaths  from  starvation  beoame  frequent  in  the  city. 
A  Buddhist  priest,  Gwana,  constructed  grass  huts  to  which  the  famished 
sufferers  were  carried  on  bamboo  stretchers  to  be  fed  with  soft,  boiled  millet. 
It  is  recorded  that,  during  the  first  two  months  of  1462,  the  number  of  persons 
thus  relieved  totalled  eighty-two  thousand.  Another  Buddhist  priest  erected 
a  monument  to  the  dead  found  in  the  bed  of  the  nver  below  the  bridge,  Goj5. 
They  aggregated  twelve  hundred.  Scores  of  corpses  received  no  bmial,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  city  was  pervaded  with  a  shocking  efHuvium. 

But  even  the  presence  of  these  horrors  does  not  seem  to  have  sobered  the 
Muromachi  profligate.  The  costly  edifices  were  pushed  on  and  the  people's 
resources  continued  to  be  squandered.  Even  the  Empav)r,  Go-Hanaaono,  was 
sufficiently  shocked  to  compose  a  couplet  indirectly  censuring  Yoshimasa,  and 
a  momentary  sense  of  shame  visited  the  sybarite.  But  only  momentary.  We 
find  him  presently  constructing  in  the  mansion  of  his  favourite  retainer,  Ise 
Sadachika,  a  bath-house  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  time,  a  betJi-houBe  where 
the  bathers  were  expected  to  come  robed  in  the  most  magnificent  costumes. 
One  of  the  edifices  that  formed  part  of  bis  palace  after  his  retirement  from  active 
life,  in  1474,  was  a  "Silver  Pavilion"  intended  to  rival  the  "Golden  Pavilion" 
bS  his  ancestor,  Yoshimitsu.  During  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  Ufe  —  he  /lied 
in  1490  —  he  patronized  art  with  a  degree  of  Uberality  tiiat  atones  for  much  of 
his  previous  profligacy.  In  the  halls  of  the  JishO-ji  monastery,  constructed  on  a 
grand  scale  as  his  retreat  bi  old  age,  he  collected  chefs  d'aeuvre  of  China  and 
Japan,  so  that  the  district  —  Higashi-yama  —  where  the  building  stood  became 
to  all  ages  a  synonym  for  choice  specimens,  and  there,  too,  he  instituted  ibe  tea 
ceremonial  whose  votaries  were  thenoeforth  recognized  as  the  nation 's  arbitri 
etenantiarum.  Landscape  gardens  also  occupied  his  attention.  Wherever,  in 
province  or  in  capital,  in  shrine,  in  temple,  in  private  house,  or  in  official  residence, 
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Any  quftintl^r  shaped  rock  or  incturesque  tree  wds  found,  it  was  izttmediaidy 
requisitioned  for  the?  park  of  Higashi-yaina-donOy  as  men  then  called  Yoshimasa, 
and  under  the  direction  of  h  trk>  of  great  artistSy  Sd-ami,  Qei^amiy  and  Nd-ami, 
there  grew  up  a  pkusanoe  of  unpreoedested  beauty,  doneeming  whidi  a  poet  of 
the  time  wrbte  iiikt  ^'evory' breeze  oonmig  thenee  wafted  the  perfume  of  tea.'^ 
The  pastimes  of  '^listening  to  incense/'  of 'fioralairangemeiit,  of  Ihe  dramatie 
mime,  and  of  the  parlour  farce  were  all  practised  with  a  zest  which  provoked 
the  astonishment  even  of  .cQntepiporary  annalists. 

All  this  contributed  materially  to  educate  the  nation's  artistic  faculties,  but 
the  cost  was  Bnornioiis  4nd  tfad  birden  of  taxation  correspondiingly  heavy.  It 
wQifs  uoder  thiis  fioatttsifilpreasufre  that  Yoshinlasa.  appkoaoUed  the  Ming  emperor 
delinking  pecuniary^ aid.  Thrice  the  fiAdswn'^iapplicatioDfi  were  suidccssful,  and 
the  amounts  thus  obtained 4i;r6  said  to  Kave  totalled  thk-ee  hondmi. thousand 
strings  of  ^ash  (equivalent  of  £450,0Q0,  or>f?,dOQ,OOa).  His.  requests  aare  said 
to  have  assqrned  the  guise  of  appeals  in  behalf  .of  famine-etrioken  people,  but 
there  i^s  no  evidence  that  any.  of  the  presents  were  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
iPartial  apbk)gi0ts  for.  Yoshimasa's  infatuatioa  ^u*e  not  wanting:  Thus,  it  is 
alleged  that  he  was  ^^fleary  cf  failure  to  reform  the  adnmustration;.  that  the 
corruption  and  conftisioh  of  society  induced  him  to  seek  consolatidzi  in  iart; 
that  outside  tiie  precin^^ts  of  hii^  palace  he  was  restrained  by  the.porovinoial  mag^- 
iiates,^and  iiu^e  be  had  to  obey  the  dictation  qf  his  wife,  Tomi,  of  her  brother, 
Katsumit^',  and  of  his  own  favourite  page,  Ise  9adachika,  so -that  bnly  in  his 
tea  reunions  and  his  pnva<;e  theatricals  :eoiikl  a=  semblance  of'  independence  be 
obtained;  that- his  orders  were  not  obeyed -QiriMsanjunctiosia  respected  by  any 
save  the  artists  he  had  gathered  around  him,  and  that  in  gratifying  his  luxurious 
tastes,  he  followed  the  example  of  his  grandfather,  Yoshimitsu.  ,  iBut  such  ex- 
culpations amount  to  saying  that  he  was  an  essentially  weak  man,  th^  slaye  of 
his  surroundings.  ' 

THE   KWANTO   TUMULT 

The  lawlessness  of  the  time  imd  the  indifference  with  which  the  shdgun^s 
mandates  were  treated  find  illustration  in  the  story  of  the  KwantO.  When 
(1439)  Mochiuji  perished,  the  only  member  of  his  family  that  survived  was  his 
five-year^ld  SOU,  ^igeuji.  This  child  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Mut^mabhi.  it  will  be  remembered  that  Uesugi  Naris»ine,:  laimenting  his 
unwilling  share  in  Mochiiiji's  destmcticm^  had  entered  religioti.  His  son^ 
Noritada,  was  then  appointed  to  act  as  masiager  (shitstiji)  to  Shigeuji,.  his 
colleague'  being  Uesugi  Akifttsa  (dgigayatbu  Uesugi).  But  the:  YQki  family, 
who  had  given  sheltei'  to  two  sons  of  Mochiuji,  objected  to  bow  their  heads  to  the 
Uesugi,  and  persuaded  Shigeuji  to  k&ve  Noritada  killed.  Therefore,  the 
partisans  of  the  muidered  man  placed  themselves' tinder  the  banner  of  his 
brother^  Fusaaki,  and  having  received'^  commission  from  Muromachi  as  well 
as  a  powerful  contingent  of  troops  m^er  imagawa  Noritada,  they  marched  in 
great  force  against  Kamakura  6t>m  Kdtsuke,  Kaiiusa,  and  Ec^igo. 

.  Kamakura  was  well>*nigfa  reduced  to^uiils,  but  Shigeuji  retired  to  the  fortress 
of  Koga  in  Shimosa^  and  his  cause  against,  the 'Utougi  was  espoused  by  the  dght 
families  of  Chiba,  Koyama,  Satomi,  Satuifee,  Oda,  YOhirUtsunomiya,  and  Nasu, 
thenceforth  known  as  the  ^^  eight  generads".  of  the  £want5.'  Against  such  a 
lei^e  it  was  difficult  to  operate  successfully^  Masatbmo,  a  younger  brother  of 
Yosfaanoasa^  built  for  himself  a  fortress  at  Horigoe,  in  Izu,  which  was  tiiereafter 
known  as  Horigoe.Q^t^  (the  Horigoe  Pidace))  Shigeuji  in  iiis  oastie  of  Koga  being 
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desigiiated  Koga  Kubd  (the  Koga  didQun).  Caath  buUding  acquired  from  this 
time  greatly  increased  vogue.  Uesugi  Mochitomo  fortified  Kawagpe  in  Musashi ; 
Ota  Sukenaga  (called  also  Dokan),  a  vassal  of  the  Ogigayatsu  Uesugi»  built  at 
Yedo  a  fort  destined  to  have  world^wkle  eeiebrity,  and  hi&  father,  Sukekiyo, 
entrenched  Iwatsuki  in  the  same  province  of  Musashi.  Thus  the  KwantO 
became  the  arena  of  warring  factions. 

PREFACE  to   T^E  ONIN  WAR  '  ' 

-  '  •  .  '  .        ' 

We  now  arrive  at  a  chapter  of  Japanese  history !  infinitely  perplexing  to  the 
reader.  It  is  generally  called  the  Onm  War  because  the  stru^e  described  eom" 
menced  in  the  year-period  of  that  name,  but  whereas  the  Onin  period  lasted 
only  two  years  (1467-1469),  the  Onin  War  continued  fori  eleven  years  and  caused 
shocking  destruction  of  life  and  property.  When  war  is  spoken  of,  the  mind 
naturally  conjectures  a  struggle  between  two  or  p^i4)s  three  powers  for  a 
cause  that  is  respectable  from  some  points  of  view.  But  in  the  Onin  War  a 
score  of  combatants  were  engaged,  and  the  motive  was  invariably  personal 
ambition.  It  has  been  described  above  that  when  the  Ashikaga  chi^,  Takauji, 
undertook  to  re*establish.  the  Minamoto  Bakufu^  he  essayed  to.  overcome 
opposition.by  persuasion  rather  than  by  force.  Pursuing  that  policy,  be  bestowed 
inunense  estates  upon  those  that  yielded  to  him,  so  that  in  time  there  came  into 
existence  holders  of  lismds  more  extensive  than  those  belonging  to=  the  ^hdgun 
himself.  Thus,  while  the  landed  estates  of  the  Muromacbi  shogim  measured 
only  15,798  cho  ^  there  were  no  Jess  than  eight  daimyd  more  richly  endowied. 
They  were: — 

Daimyo  Area  df  Estates  in  cKof  (3  acres) 

(1)  Yanada  Takasuke 32,083 

(2)  Uesugi  Akisada 27, 239 

(3)  Ouchi  Mochiyo 25,435 

(4)  Hosokawa  Katsumoto , . , , , 24, 465 

(5)  Shiba  Mochitane 23, 576 

(6)  Sasaki  Takayori ,...., 16,872 

(7)  Hatakeyama  Yoshinari 16, 801 

(8)  Sasaki  Mochikiyo .16,725 

If  we  examine  the  list  still  more  minutely,  we  find  no  less  than  twenty*two 
f  ainilies,  each  of  whose  estates  was  equal  to,  or  larger  than,  one-half  o£  the  Muro- 
machi  manors.  Some  families  consisted  of  several  branches  whose  a^regate 
properties  represented  an  immense  area.  This  was  notably  the  case  of  the 
Yamana;  their  five  branches  held  lands  totalling  45,788  clv5.  The  owners  of 
such  estates  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  high  constables  {sku/(fo).  Thus 
Yamana  Sojcen,  as  the  high  constable  of  Harima  province,  held  administrative 
authority  in  fourteen  districts  covering  an  area  of  10,414  cAo,  and  if  to  this  be 
added  the  expanse  of  his  fief,  namely,  8016  cAo,  we  get  a  total  neu^ly  equal  to 
th^  manors  of  Hosokawa  Katsumoto.  Again,  Shiba  Yoshitoshii  in  addition  to 
owning  10,816  cAo,  officiated  as  Uindai  of  Kyushu,  which  gave  him  jurisdiction 
over  another  extent  of  106,553  tihd,  though  it  is  true  that  his  authority  was  defied 
in  the  provinces  of  Satsuma  and  Osumi.  The  military  owner  of  one  tk  these  gif eat 
estates  levied  a  revenue  on  a  scale  which  will  be  presently  discussed,  but  the 
high  constable  was  nominally  empowered  to  collect  and  transmit  only  such 
taxes  asii^ere  payable  to  the  BakufUy  namely,  the '  ^military  dues"  {buke'^aku)  and 
the ''farmers 'dues"  {hyakVi8hd-ycJcu),yrheTeoi  the  former  were  originally  adsessed 

p  A  cA^  at  that  time  represented  3  acres.    It  is  now  2}^  acres.} 
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at  two  per  cent.,  and  subsequently  raised  to  five  per  cent.,  of  a  family  income;  and 
the  latter  varied  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  a  homestead 's  earnings.  So  long 
as  a  high  constable  or  a  tandai  was  loyal  to  the  Bakufu,  the  latter  received  the 
appointed  quota  of  imposts;  but  in  times  of  insuxTeetion,the  shugo  or  tandai 
appropriated  to  his  own  purposes  the  proceeds  alike  ci  the  buke^^fcJm  and  the 
hyaktLsho-yicJcu. 

Not  merely  inequalities  of  wealth  operated  to  pttoduce  political  unrest.  It 
has  also  to  be  noted  that  each  ^at  military  family  supported  a  body  of  armed 
retainers  whose  services  were  at  all  times  avaikJ^le;  further^  we  must  remember 
that  the  long  War  of  the  Dynasties  had  educated  a  wid&«spread  spirit  of  fighting^ 
whidh  the  debility  of  the  Aeiiikaga  Bakvfu  enoouraged  to  action.  The  Onm 
disturbance  had  its  origin  in  disputes  about  inheritance.  It  has  been  recorded 
that  the  high  pbert  of  kwanrya  (gov^nor-general)  in  the  Muromachi  polity  was 
filled  by  a  member  of  one  of  three  families^  the  Hosokawa,  liie  Hatakeyama^  and 
the  Shiba.  The  Hosokawa  were  the  most  powerful,  and  had  for  representative 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  an  administrator^  Katsumoto^  who  ta 
extensive  erudition  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  medicine  added  very  exc^ionr* 
al  gifts  of  statecraft  and  oi^anizing  ability.  The  Hatakeyama  had  for  head 
Mocbikuni,  called  also  Tdcuhon,  a  man  of  parts;  and  it  happened  that  the  rival 
family  of  Yamana  was  led  by  MocAiitoyo^  oc  S&zen,:who,  on  account  of  lus  power* 
ful  physique,  shaved  head^  and  peculiar  coi}e^)lexiony  sometimes  received  the 
name  of  the '* Red  Monk"  (jifta-f^«d6). 

. .  TokuhoQ  being  without  a  legitimate  son,  adopted  his  nephew,  Masanaga, 
but  subsequently  desired  to  secure-  the  succession  to  Yoshinari,  a  son  borne  to 
him  by  a  concubine.  This  change  was  not  viewed  with  equanimity  by  all  the 
vassals  of  Tokuhon,  and  to  solve  the  problem  the  latter  appealed  to  the  slwguhy 
Yoshimasa,  who  authorized  the  death  of  Masaioaga.  Tokuhon,  in  hia  capacity 
of  kwanryd,  naturiiUy  had  much  weight  with  the  shogunf  but  Yoshimasa's  ccm* 
duet  on  tiiat  occasion  must  be  kttribvuted  mainly  to  a  laisaer-aMer  mood  which  he 
bad  then  developed  >  and  which  impelled  him  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
Imperial  Court  in  earlier  times  by  leaving  the  military  families  in  the  provinces 
to  fight  their  own  battles.  Masanaga  sought  succour  from  Hosokawa  Katsu* 
moto,  and  that  liia^aate,  welc(mung  the  opportunity  of  avenging  an  .old  injury 
at  the  handa  of  the  Hatakeyama,  laid  siege  to  the  mansion  of  Tokuhon,  who 
barely' escaped  with  his  Ufe^  his^on,  Yoshinari,  fleeing  to  the  fortress  of  Wakae,\ 
in  Kawachi,  whende  he  was  presently  driven  by  the  forces  of.Katsumoto  and 
Sdzen,  then  acting  in  conjunction  but  destined  afterwards  to  beocHiie  bitter 
enemies. 

The  shogun,  true  to  his  complacent  policy,  now  recognized  Masanaga  as  head 
of  the  house  of  Hatakeyama,  Tokuhon  having  just  died  (1455).  But  Yoshlnari 
did  not  acquiesce.  In  1456,  he  marched  with  a  Kawachi  army  against  Maaa^ 
naga,  and  a^  deadly  struggle  was  barely  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  the 
shdgtm.  Thenceforth,  the  Hatakeyama  became  divided  into  two  families^ 
Masanaga 's  branch  being  the  more  x>owerful,  but  Yoshinari  obtaining  favour  at 
Muromachi  and  being  nominated  kwanryo.  Owing,  however,  to  scmie  petty 
eauses,  the  ^dgun^s  good^will  was  subsequently  estranged,  and  Yotshinari  had 
to  flee  from  Kyoto,  pursued  by  Masanaga,  who  now! held  a  comimisdion  from 
Muromachi  to  kill  him.  A  seven-^years'  fight  (1460-1467)  ensued  iii  Eawachi 
and  Yamato.  Yoshinari  displayed  greatly  superiqr  skiU  as  a  strategist^  and 
finally  Yamana  S5zen,  who  had  always  entertained  a  good  opinion  of  him:  even 
while  opposing  his  succession  at  the  outset,  openly  espoused  Yoshinari 's.oause* 
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The  immediate  result  was  that  Masanaga,  whQ>  had  beirai  xiamed  kwamyd  in 
1464,  had  to  give  way  to  Sozen's  mmiinee,  Shiba  Yoehikado,  and  found  himself 
in  deadly  peril. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  reeall  the  murder  of  the  diSgun  Yoshinori,  in  1441. 
That  crime  had  resulted  in  the.  fall  of  the  Akamatsu  family^  the  direct  i^ent  of  its 
overthrow  being  the  united  forces  of  Hosokawa,  Takeda,  and  Yamazut.  There 
were  no  bonds  of  genuine  friendship  between  the  Hosokawa  chief,  Katsumoto, 
and  Yamana  Sozen.  Their  union  was  primarily  diia  to  Katsumoto  'a  ambiticm. 
He  desired  to  break  the  power  of  Hatakeyama  Tokuhon,  and  with  that  ultimate 
object  he  courted  the  alliance  of  Sdzen,  giving  hia  own  dau^ter  t6  the  latter  in 
marriage  and  himself  adopting  S5zen's  son,  Koretoyo.  Thus,  the  two  chiefs 
Were  subsequently  found  acting  together  against  Tokuhon's  attempt  to  substi- 
tute his  son^  albeit  ill^timate,  for  his  nephew>  as  heir  to  .the  Hatakeyama  estates. 
Neither  Katsumoto  nor  Sozen  cared  anythiog  about  the  suceession  itself.  Thek 
object  was  simply  to  crush  the  Hatakeyama;  and  SdzeH,  who  never  relied  on 
argument  where  force  was  applicable,  lost  no  time  in  attacking  Tbkuhon  and 
driving  him  from  his  burning  mansion,  as  has  been  already  stated^  Fr(»n  the 
legal  consequences  of  that  violence,  Sdzen  was^saved  by  Katsumoto 's  interces- 
sion at  Muromachi,  and  the  alliance  (1454)  between  the  Hosokawa  and  the 
Yamana  seemed  stroziger  than  ever.  But  Sozem  did  not  ^e&tly  trust  his  crafty 
ally,  with  whose  gifts  of  pohtical  strategy  he  was  well  acquainted.  He  suspected 
Katsumoto  of  a  design  to  restore  the  fortimes  of  the  once  powerful  Akamatsu 
family,  ^md  he  began  to  muster  forces  for  the  great  stiug^e  which  heainticipated. 
Therefore  it  was  that,  in  1467,  as  shown  above,^  he  not'  only  iespoused  the  cause 
of  Hatakeyama  Yoshinari;  in  whom  he  recognized  an.  able  captain,  but  also 
championed  Shiba  Yoshikado. 

With  regard  to  this  latter,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  he  also  figured  in 
a  succession  dispute.  The  great  family  of  Shiba  being. without  a  direct  heir, 
a  rdative  was  appointed  to  the  headship  in  1452.  This  successor,  Yoshitoshi, 
attempting  to  enforce  the  acquiescence  of  qnei  of  his  vasaalS)  was  defeated  and 
became  a  fugitive,  a  successor,  Yoshikado,  being  nominated  by  the  Shiba  vassals. 
But  a  sister  of  the  furtive  subsequently  married  the  akdgv/n's  favourite,  Ise 
Sadachika,  and  through  her  influ^ice  the  shogun  was  induced  (1466)  to  recall 
Yoshitoshi  and  to  declare  him  rightful  head  .of  the  Shiba  family.  Yamana 
Sozen,  who  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Yoshitoshl's  rival,  Yoshikado, 
immediately  set  a  powerful  army  in  motion  forKydto^  and  the  alarmed  sh&lgun 
(Yoshimasa)  not  only  recognized  Yoshikado  and  drove  out  Yoshitoshi,  but  also 
nominated  the  former  to  be  kwanryo. 

From  this  grievously  complicated  story  the  facts  which  emerge  essentially 
and  conspicuously  are :  first,  that  Yamana  Sdzen  now  occupied  the  position  of 
ehampion  to  representatives  of  the  two  great  families  of  Hatakeyama  and 
Shiba,*  secondly,  that  the  rival  successors  of  these  families  looked  to  Hosokawa 
Katsumoto  for  aid;  thirdly,  that  the  relations  between  Sdzen  and  Katsumoto  had 
become  very  i^ained,  and  fourthly,  that  the  issue  at  stake  in  every  case  was 
never  more  lofty  than  personal  ambition.  The  succession  to  the  shOgunate 
also  was  in  disfrnte.  Yoshimasa,  being  childless,  desired  to  adopt  as  his  heir  his 
younger  brother  who  had  entered  religion  under  the  name  of  GijiA.  The  latter 
declined  the  honour  until  Yoshimasa  swore  that  w^e  a  son  subsequently  bom 
to  him,  it  should  be  made  a  priest  but  never  a  shagun,  Gijin  then  took  the  name 
of  Yoshimi,  and  was  for  a  time  recognized  as  heiivapparent,  Hosokawa  Katsumo- 
to being  appointed  manager  {shiUuQi)*    Presently,  however,  the  ehdgun's 
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ecmdort;  Tomi,  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  Yoshihisa,  and  the  mother  persuaded 
Yoshhiiasa  to  contrive  that  her  son  should  supplant  the  sometime  priest.  Of 
necessity,  the  aid  of  S5zen  was  sought  to  accomplish  this  scheme,  Eatsumoto 
being  already  officially  attached  to  Yoshimi.  The  Yamana  chief  readily  assent- 
ed, and  thus  the  situation  received  its  final  element,  a  claimant  whose  right  rested 
cm  a  deliberately  violated  oath. 

THE  ONJN   war 

By  the  close  of  1466,  th^  two  great  protagonists,  Katsumoto  and  S5zen,  had 
qttietly  collected  in  Ky^  armies  estimated  at  160,000  and  110,000  men,  re- 
spectively. The  shdgun  attempted  to  limit  the  area  of  (fisturbance  by  ordering 
that  the  various  rival  inheritors  should  be  left  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  by 
announcing  that  whoever  struck  the  first  blow  in  their  behalf  would  be  proclaimed 
a  reb^.  Such  injunctians  were  powerless,  however,  to  restrain  men  like 
Sozen.  In  February,  1467,  his  followers  attacked  the  former  kwanryd,  Hatake* 
yama  Masanaga,  and  drove  him  from  the  capital.  Katsumoto  made  no  move^ 
however;  be  remained  oh  the  watch,  confident  that  thus  the  legitimacy  of  his 
cause  would  obtain  recognition.  In  fact,  the  shogun  was  actually  under  guard 
of  the  Hosokawa  troops,  who,  being  encamped  on  the  east  and  north  of  Muro* 
machi,  received  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Army;  the  Yamana  forces,  which  were 
massed  on  the*  west  and  south,  being  distinguished  as  the  Western  Army. 

It  Was  evident  that  if  either  side  retreated,  the  other  would  perforce  be 
acknowledged  by  the  Bakufu,  and  both  were  reluctant  to  put  their  fortunes  to 
the  final  test:  At  length,  eariy  in  July,  1467,  a  petty  skirmish  precipitated  a 
general  engagement.  It  was  inconclusive,  and  the  attitude  of  mutual  observa- 
tion was  resumed.  Two  months  later  re-enforcements  reached  the  Westehi 
Army,  and  thereafter,  for  nearly  two  years,  victory  rested  with  the  Yamana. 
But  Katsumoto  clung  desperately  to  his  position.  Ky5to  was  reduced  almost 
completely  to  rains,  the  Imperial  palace,  Buddhist  temples,  and  other  mansions 
being  kid  in  ashes,  countless  rare  works  of  art  being  destroyed,  and  the  Court 
nobles  and  other  civil  officials  being  compelled  to  flee  to  the  provinces  for  Shelter.* 
A  celebrated  pOet  of  the  time  said  that  the  evenjng  lark  soared  over  moonf 
where  formerly  there  had  been  palaces,  and  in  the  Onin  Records  it  is  stated  that 
the  metropolis:  became  a  den  for  foxes  and  wolves,  and  that  Imperial  mandates 
and  religious  doctrines  were  alike  unheeded. 

At  one  time  things  looked  as  though  the  ultimate  triumph  must  be  with 
SSzen.  But  what  Katsumoto  lacked  in  military  ability  he  more  than  compen- 
sated in  statecraft.  From  the  outset  he  took  care  to  legalize  his  cause  by  in- 
ducing the  Emperor  and  the  ex-Emperor  to  remove  to  Muromachi,  where  they 
were  guarded  by  the  Hosokawa  troops,  and  the  defections  to  which  this  must 
ultimately  expose  Sozen 's  ranks  were  supplemented  by  fomenting  in  the  do- 
mains of  the  Yamana  and  their  allies  in^gues  which  necessitated  a  diversion 
of  stt«ngth  from  the  Kycto  campaign.  Curious  and  intricate  was  the  attitude 
ot  the' Hosokawa  towards  the  rival  aspirants  to  the  shSgunate.  SSzen's  aid, 
as  related  above,  had  originally  been  invoked  and  exercised  in  behalf  of  Yoshi- 
masa,  the' shcgun^s  son  by  the  lady  Tomi: 

Hence,  it  is  not  surpriang  to  find  the  Yamana  leader  turning  his  back  upon 
the  sometime  bonze,  Yoshimi,  in  October,  1469.  But  it  is  surprising  to  see 
him  <^)enly  espouse  this  same  Yoshimi 's  cause  two  months  later.  The  fact  was 
that  SOzen  might. not  choose.    He  had  been  outmanoeuvered  by  his  astute 
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opponent,  who  now  hdd  oomplete  control  (tf  the  shoQun,  And  ^ho  not  only 
obtained  an  Imperial  decree  depriving  Yoshimi  of  his  offices,  but  also  contrived 
that,  early  in  1469,  the  lady  Tomi's  four-year-old  son,  Yoshibisa,  should  be 
officially  declared  heir  to  the  shogunate.  In  this  matter,  Katsumoto's  voUe^ 
face  had  been  nearly  as  signal  as  Sozen%  for  the  former  was  Yoshimi 's  champion 
at  the  beginning.  Henceforth  the  war  assumed  the  character  of  a  struggle  for 
the  succession  to  the  shogunate.  The  crude  diplomacy  of  the  Yamana  leader 
was  unable  to  devise  any  effective  reply  to  the  spectacular  pageant  of  two 
sovereigns,  a  shogun,  and  a  duly-elected  heir  to  the  shogunate  all  marshalled  on 
the  Hosokawa  side.  Nothing  better  .was  conceived  than  a  revival  of  the  South- 
em  dynasty,  which  had  ceased  to  be  an  active  factor  seventy-eight  years  previ-» 
ously.  But  this  farce  did  Uttle  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Yamana*  By 
degrees  the  hostile  forces  withdrew  from  the  capital,  of  which  the  western  half 
(called  Saiky5)  alone  remained  intact,  and  the  strategy  of  the  hostile  leaders 
became  concerned  chiefly  about  preserving  their  own  commissariat  or  depriving 
the  en^my  of  his. 

In  1472,  a  new  feature  wa^  introduced:  Hatakeyama  joined  the  Eaatem 
Army  by  order  of  the  sMgun,  Yoshimasa.  This  was  not  merely  a  great  aeees- 
fion  of  numerical  strength,  it  also  opened  the  road  to  the  north  where  the 
Hatakeyama.  estates  lay,  and  thus  the  Eastern  Army  found  a  solution  of  the 
problem  which  dominated  the  situation  at  Kyoto  —  the  problem  of  provisions. 
The  scale  of  success  now.  swung  in  the  direction  of  Hosokawa  and  his  allies.  But 
still  no  crushing  victory  was  won,  and  meaawhile  the  war  had  continued  seven 
years,  with  immense  loss  of  life  and  treasure.  There  is  evidence  that  alike 
Eatsumoto  and  Sozen  were  fain  to  sheathe  the  sword  in  1472,  but  during  the 
long  struggle  conditions  had  developed  which  rendered  peace  difficult.  In 
May,  1473,  Sozen  died  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  in  less  than  a  month  by 
Katsumoto.  Still  the  struggle  went  on  in  a  desultory  way  until  December, 
1477,  when  the  Yamana  forces  burned  their  cantonmentd  and  withdrew,  Yoslmni 
coming  to  terms  with  Muromachi  and  retiring  to  Mino.  Peace  at  length  dawned 
for  Kyoto.  But  not  yet  for  the  provinces.  There  the  sword  was  not  immediate^ 
ly  ^eathed.  In  Echizen,  Owari,  and  Totomi  the  great  Shiba  family  waa 
subjected  to  weakening  onsets  by  the  Asakura,  the  Oda,  and  the  Imagawa. 
In  Kaga,  the  Togashi  house  was  divided  i^ainst  itself.  In  Kyushu  there  were 
bitter  struggles  between  the  Shima^u  aiid  the  Ito,  the  Sagara  iand  the  Nawa, 
and  the  Otomo,  the  Shoni,  and  the  Ouchi.  Finally,  Shinano,  Suruga,  and 
Mikawa  were  aU  more  or  less  convulsed. 


YOSHIHISA 

In  1474,  Yoshimasa  retired  from  office  and,  at  the  close  of  the  yealr,  his  nine« 
year-old  son,  Yoshihisa,  succeeded  him  as  shogun,  the  kwanryo  being  that 
Hatakeyama  Yoshinari  whose  appearance  in  the  field  practically  terminated 
the  Onin  War.  The  shogun  Yoshimasa  was  in  his  thirty-ninth  year  at 
the  time  of  this  abdication,  and  he  survived  for  sixteen  years,  not  the  least 
dissipated  of  his  life,  in  which  he  instituted  costly  art  reunicms  and  carried 
self-indulgence  to  its  extreme.  During  these  years  Tomi  and  her  younger 
brother,  Ise  Sadachika,  acquired  such  influence  as  to  interfere  in  the  admin- 
istration, and  under  the  pretext  of  procuring  funds  to  rebuild  the  palace  de- 
stroyed during  the  Onin  War,  they  restored  the  toll-gates  which  had  previously 
stood  at  the  peyen  chief  entrances  to  Kyoto,  appropriating  all  the  proceeds. 
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The  young  Yoduhisia  oould  scarcely  fail  to  be  tainted  by  such  an  environ- 
inent«  Much  to  his  credit,  howev^,  he  showed  sagacity  and  diligence,  eschew- 
ing his  father's  hixurioiKi  habits,  studying  literature  and  military  art,  and 
taking  lessons  in  statecraft  from  the  ex-regent,  Ichij5  Kaneyoshi.  Very  early 
he  became  familiar  with  scenes  of  violence,  for,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  taxes 
exacted  at  the  seven  toll-gates,  a  mob  of  the  metropcditan  citizens  rose  in  arms, 
beat  off  the  troops  sent  to  quell  them  and  threat^ied  to  sack  the  city,  when, 
they  were  appeased  by  the  issue  of  a  tokitsei  ordinance,  which,  as  already  ex- 
{jlamed,  meant  the  r^nission  of  aQ  debts  and  the  cancellation  of  all  financied 
obligations.  Socialism  in  such  a  genial  form  appealed  not  only  to  the  masses 
but  also  to  busbi  who  had  pledged  their  property  its  security  for  loans  to  meiet 
warlike  outlays  or  the  demands  of  luxurious  extravagance. 

Alike  in  the  home  provinces  and  in;  distant  Kaga,  Notb,  Eteha,  and  the 
south,  tokusei  riots  took  place.  Notably  incompatible  with  any  efGicient  exercise 
of  Muromachi  authority  was  the  independence  which  the  provincial  magnates 
had  now  learned  to  display.  They  levied  what  taxes  they  pleased;  emj^oyed 
the  proceeds  as  seemed  good  to  them;  enacted  and  administered  their  own  laws; 
made  war  or  peaoe  as  they  wished,  and  granted  estates  or  revenues  to  tiieir 
vassals  at  wilL  In  short,  the  buski  had  gradually  constructed  for  themselves  a 
full  suit  of  feudal  garments,  and  to  bring  them  once  again  under  the  effective 
control  of  the  sovereign  or  the  shogun  was  almost  a  hopeless  task.  Yoshibisa 
might  perhaps  have  refrained  from  attempting  it  had  the  empire  been  at  peace. 
But,  in  truth,  the  empire  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  century-loUg  struggle  com- 
pared with  which  the  Onm  War  proved  a  bagatelle.  The  mutterings  of  the 
coming  storm  made  themselves  very  itu^ibie  during  the  years  of  Yoshibisa -s 
early  manhood.  The  Uesugi  septs,  and  the  H5}o  and  the  Satomi,  were  fighting 
in  the  KwantS;  the  western  provinces,  the  central  provinces,  and  Kyushu  were 
the  scenes  of  constant  conflicts^  and  no  prospect  of  tranquillity  presented  itself. 
Yoshibisa  determined  to  imdertake  the  work  of  subjugating  the  whole  country 
as  Yoritomo  had  done^  effectually  and  as  Takauji  had  done  partially.  But  he 
died  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  when  engaged  in  conducting  a  campaign  against 
the  Bokkaku  branch  of  the  Sasaki  family,indmi  province;  a  campaign  which 
but  for  his  death  would  certainly  have  been  successful. 

YOSHITANE  .' 

Yoshibisa,  whos0  death  took  place  in  1489,  left  no  son,  and  his  father,- the 
&i'^h§gun  Yoshimasa,  made  tardy  atonement  to  his  brother,  Yoshimi,  thfe 
sometime  priest,  by  obtaining  the  high  office  of  sAo^t^n  for  the  latter's  son, 
YoShitane,  a  yowth  of  twenty-five.  In  the  following  year  Yodiimasa  died,  and, 
two  years  Jater  (1402),  Yoshitane  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  re- 
'sume  the  Omi  campaign  which  Yoshihisa^s  death  had  interrupted.  His  oppoi- 
nent  was  of  Minamoto  lineage,  head  of  the  Bokkaku  branch  of  the  Sasaki 
family,  whose  representative  in  the  days  of  the  Kamakura  Bctkufu  had  been  high 
constable  of  four  provinces,  Omi,  Izumo,  Aki,  and  Iwami. 

That  the  shdgun,  Yoshibisa,  and  his  successor,  Yoshitane,  turned  their 
weapons  so  resolutely  against  this  magnate  was  due  to  a  cause  illustrative  of  the 
abuses  of  the  era.  From  the  outset  the  Ashikaga  sway  over  the  provinceshad 
been  a  vanishing  quantity,  and  had  disappeared  almost  entirely  during  the  Onin 
War.  Not  aloaae  did  the  writ  of  the  sovereign  or  the  shogv/n  cease  to  run  in  re^ 
gions  outside  Ey5to  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  also  the  taxes,  though  duly 
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collected,  did  not  find  their  way  to  the  coffers  of  Bither  Muromachi  or  the  Court. 
Shvgo  there  still  existed,  and  jUd  and  kokushi;  but  neither  high  constable  nor 
land-steward  nor  civil  governor  acted  as  practical  representaiive  of  any  Central 
Government:  each  functioned  for  hi^  own  hand,  swaUoiwing  up  for  his  own  use, 
or  for  inclusion  in  some  local  fief,  the  manors  which  had  once  be^i  the  property 
of  the  State  or  of  the  Court  nobility. 

It  was  evidently  of  prime  necessity  from  the  Muromachi  point  of  view  that  a 
state  of  affairs  which  crippled  the  shogun  by  impoverisUng  him  should  be 
remedied.  Sasaki  Takayori,  head  of  the  Rokkaku  house,  was  a  oon^icuoiis 
product  of  his  time.  He  had  seized  the  manors  of  nearly  fifty  landowners  in 
the  province  of  Omi,  and  to  punish  hia  aggressions  signally  would  furnish  a  useful 
object  lesson.  That  was  done  effectually  by  Yoshitane's  generals,  and  Sasaki 
had  to  flee  from  Omi.  But  the  young  shogun' s  triumph:  was  short  lived.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  by  Hatakeyama  Masanaga  into  a  private  feud. 
We  have  already  seen  this  Masanaga  engaged  with  Yoshinari  in  a  struggle  for 
the  Hatakeyama  succession  on  the  eve  of  the  Onin  War.  Yoshinari  was  no 
longer  aUve,  but  he  had  bequeathed  to  his  son,  Yoshitoyo,  a  heritage  of  resent- 
ment s^ainst  Masanaga,  and  the  latter,  who  now  held  the  post  of  kwamryo  for 
the  fourth  time,  induced  the  shogun  to  order  an  attack  upon  Yoshitoyo 'in  the 
provinces  of  Kii  and  Kawachi.  But  Yoshitoyo  managed  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
recently  discomfited  Sasaki,  oi  the  soldier-monks  of  Kofuku-ji,  and,  above  all, 
of  Hosokawa  Masamoto,  son  of  Hatakeyama  Masanaga 's  old  opponent,  Hoso- 
kawa  Katsmnoto.  With  these  co*operated  the  Yamana,  the  Isshilkij  and  other 
septs,  so  that  Yoshitane  found  himself  between  two  powerful  armies,  one  in 
Kyoto,  the  other  in  Kii.  In  the  sequel,  Masanaga  committed  suicide^  and  the 
shogun^  Yoshitane,  escaped  to  Suwo. 

YOSHIZUMI   AND   YOSHIHARU 

Hosokawa  Masamoto  was  now  master  of  the  situatio/i  in  Kyoto.  It  was  for 
him  to  nominate  a  new  shogun  in  lieu  of  the  fugitive  Yoshitane.  He  went  to 
the  Kwanto  for  a  candidate.  In  1461,  Masatomo,  brother  of  Yoshimasa,  had 
been  nominated  governor-general  (kwanryo)  of  the  eight  eiistern  provinces. 
His  son,  Yoshizumi,  was  chosen  by  Hosokawa  to  rule  at  Muromachi,  and 
Hosokawa  himself  became  kwanryo.  The  new  shogun  held  office  in  name  only; 
all  administrative  power  was  usurped  by  the  kwanryo  and  his  nominees.  Now, 
as  Hosokawa  Masamoto  practised  asceticism  for  the  better^urisuit  of  necroman- 
cy, in  which  he  was  a  believer^  he  had  no  offspring. .  Therefore  he  adopted  three 
sons:  the  first,  Sumiyuki,  being  the  child  of  the  regent,  Fujiwara  Masamoto;  the 
seconil  and  thirds  Sumimoto  and  Takakuni,  being  kinsmen  of  his  own.  The 
first  of  these  three  was  entrusted  to  Kasai  Motochika;  the  last  two  were  placed 
in  the  care  of  Miyoshi  Nagateru.  These  guardians  were  Hosokawa 's  principal 
vassals  in  Shikoku,  where  they  presently  became  deadly  rivals.  Motochika, 
believing  that  Hosokawa 's  ultimate  intention  wa&  to  elevate  Sumimoto  to  the 
shogunate,  in  which  event  the  latter 's  guardian,  Nagateru,  would  obtain  a 
large  access  of  power,  compassed  the  murder  of  Hosokawa,  the  kwanryo,  and 
proclaimed  Sumiyuki  head  of  the  Hosokawa  house.  Thereupon  Miyoshi  Naga- 
teru moved  up  from  Shikdku  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army,  and,  after  a  fierce 
conflict,  Motochika  and  Sumiyuki  were  killed,  and  Sumimoto,  then  in  his 
eleventh  year,  became  chief  of  the  Hosokawa  family^  receiving  also  the  office  of 
kwmryo. 
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The  Motochika  faction,  however,  though  defeated,  were  not  destroyed. 
They  conoeived  the  plan  of  reinstatuig  the  shogun,  Yoshitane,  then  a  fugitive 
in  the  provinee  of  SuwO,  and  of  securing  the  office  of  kwanryo  for  Takakuni, 
third  son  (by  adoption)  of  the  late  Hosokawa  Masamoto.  The  powerful 
Ouchi  sept^  which  had  its  manors  in  Suw5,  espoused  the  conspiracy,  and  escorted 
Yoshitane  to  KyOtojdth  a  great  army,  the  result  being  that  the^Ao^n,  Yoshi* 
£umi,  had  to  flee  to  Omi;  that  Yoshitane  took  his  place,  and  that  Ouohi  YoshioJu 
became  deputy  kwanrydi  -  = 

These  things  happened  in  1508.  Thenceforth,  the  great  protagonists  in  the 
Ky5to  arena  were  the  two  factions  of  the  Hosokawa  house,  led  by  Sumimoto  and 
Takakuni,. respectively;  the  fcHiner  championing  the  cause  of  the  shoguny  Yosbi* 
zumi,  and  in  idlianoe  with,  the  Miyoshi;  the  latter  supporting  the jhogun^  Yoshi- 
tane, and  aided  by  the  OuchL  One  reverse  befell  the  Yoshitane*Ouchi  combina-^ 
tion,  but  they  quickly  recovered  from  it,  and  from  1508  until  1518  a  gleam  Of 
^ace  and  prosperity  shone  once  more  in  Kydto  under  the  administration  of 
Ouchi  Yoshioki,  who  governed  with  skill  and  impartiality,  and  w^oae  influence 
seemed  likely  to  restore  the  best  days  of  the  Bakufu.  But,  in  1518,  he  was  re- 
called to  his  province  by  an  attack  from  the  shiigo  of  Izumo,  and  by  financial  em- 
barrassment resulting  from  his  own  generosity  in  supplying  funds  to  the  Crown 
and  the  shogun, 

Hosokawa  Takakuni  now  became  kwanryd,  exercii^mg  his  authority  with  a 
high  handi  Then  the  Sumimoto  branch  of  the  Hosokawa,  taking  adv^atage  of 
Ouchi  ^6  absence,  mustered  a  force  in  Sbikoku  and  moved  against  Kyoto.  Taka<- 
kum  found  himself  in  a  difficult  position.  In  the  capital  his  overbearing  <x)nduct 
liad  alienated  the  shdguttf  Yoshitane,  and  from  the  Bouth  a  hostile  army  wa6 
approaching^  He  chose  Hyogo  for*  battle-field,  and,  after  a  stout  figbt^  yras 
discomfited  and  fled  to  Oihi^  the  position  of  kwanryo  being  bestowed  on  hia  riv^^ 
Sumimoto,  by  the  shogtm.  In. a  few  months,  however,  Takakimi,iiQt  alliance 
with  the  Bokkaku  branch  of  the  Saiaald  family  under  Sadayori,  marched 
into  Ky6to  in  overwhehning  force.  Miyoshi  Nagateru  retired  to  Chion-in, 
where  he  commibted  aiiciide;  Sumimoto  fled  to  Awa^  dying  there  a  few  months 
later,  and  Yoshitane,  after  brief  refuge  in  the  isltmd  of  Awaji,  died  in  Awa,  ii^ 
1523.  Thus,  Hosokawa  Takakuni  foimd  himself  supreme  in  Ky^to,  and  he 
proceeded  to  appoitat  a^dftd^n^  without  awietiting  the  demise  of  Yoshitai^e. 
Yoshizumi,  the  eleventh  shdguUf  who,  as  related  above,  fled  from -Kyoto  in 
1508,  djring  three  years  later  in  exile,  left  two  sons :  Yoshiharu,  whom  he  commit- 
ted to  the  charge  of  Akamatsu  Yoshimura,  and  Yoshikore,  whom  he  entrusted 
to  Hosokawa  Sumimoto.  In  1521,  Takakuni  ilivited  Yoshiharu,  then  eleven 
years  old,  to  the  ca|Ntal  and.  procured  his  nomination  to  the  sb5gunate, 

ANARCHY 

From  this  time  forward  the  confuson  grows  worse  confounded..  The 
Miyoshi  of  Awa  are  found  in  cp-operation' with  Yanamoto  Katahani  espousing 
the  cause. of  the  ahogun'^  younger  brother^  Yoshikore,  and  of  Harumoto,.a  schi  of 
Hosokawa  Sumimoto.  We*  see  this  combination  expelling  Yoshiharu  and 
Takabmi  from  KySto^  and  we  seef  the  fugitives  vainly  essaying  to- reverse  the 
situatian.  There^ter,  during  several  years,  there  is  practically  no  government 
in  tibe  ic^pitaL'  Riiot  and  insurrection  are  daily  f  eatares^  and  brigandage  prevails 
UBcheoked.  Kataharu,  though  not  holding  the  offi.oe  of  iNanr^a»  usurps  its 
functions  so  oatentatiGwly  that  the  assassin's  dagger  is  tum^  against  Um- 
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Again  the  two  Hosokawa  chiefs,  Takakuni  and  Harumoto,  fight  for  power,  and, 
in  1531,  Takakuni  is  killed,  Harumoto  becoming  supreme.  Soon  the  MiyoeM 
brothers,  Motonaga  and  Masanaga,  engage  in  a  fierce  quarrel  alDout  their  inh^t* 
ance,  and  the  former,  with  Yoshikore  as  candidate  for  the  shogonate  and  Hatake* 
yama  as  auxiliary,  raises  the  standard  against  Harumoto,  who,  aided  by  the 
soldier-priests  of  Hongwan-ji,  kills  both  Yoshitaka  and  Motonaga  and  takes  Yo- 
shikore prisoner.  Thereafter, HarumotoquarrelswiththeHongwan-jibonseSyand 
being  attacked  by  them,  obtains  the  aid  of  Rokkaku  Sadayori  and  the  Nichiren 
priests,  with  the  result  that  the  splendid  fane  of  Hongwan-ji  is  reduoed  to  ashes. 
A  reconciliation  is  then  effected  between  Harumoto  and  the  shdgtaiy  Yoshiharu, 
while  Miyoshi  Masanaga  is  appointed  to  high  office.  Yet  once  more  the  untiring 
Takakuni,  aided  by  Miyoshi  Norinaga,  Motonaga 'a  son,  called  also  Chdket^ 
drives  Yoshiharu  and  Harumoto  from  the  metropolis,  and  presently  a  reconcilia- 
tion is  effected  by  the  good  offices  of  Rokkaku  Sadayori,  the  real  power  of  the 
kwanryd  being  thenceforth  exercised  by  the  Miyoshi  family.  Japanese  historians 
have  well  called  it  an  age  of  anarchy. 

YOSHITERU 

In  1545,  the  shogun,  Yoshiharu,  resigned  in  favour  of  his  sckHi  Yoshiteru. 
Two  years  of  quiet  ensued  in  Kydto,  and  then  the  old  feud  broke  out  once  more. 
The  Hosokawa,  represented  by  Harumoto,  and  the  Miyoshi,  by  Chokei,  fought 
for  supremacy.  Victory  rested  with  the  Miyoshi.  The  Hosokawa 's  power  was 
shattered,  and  Ch(3kei  ruled  in  Kyoto  through  his  vassal,  Matsimaga  Hisahidei 
The  era  is  memorable  for  the  assassination  of  a  shdgujL,  Yoshiteni  had  becomie 
reconciled  with  Chokei  and  was  suffered  to  live  quietly  at  Muromachi.  But 
after  Chokei 's  death  (he  was  poisoned  by  Hisatnde),  Yoshiteni 's  cousin,  Yoshi* 
hide,  a  son  of  Yoshikore,  sought  to  be  nominated  successor  to  the  shdgunate 
through  the  aid  of  Masanaga  and  Hisahide.  In  1565,  this  plot  matured. 
Hisahide  suddenly  sent  a  force  which  attacked  Yoshiteru's  palace  and  killed 
the  shdgun.  Yoshihide  replaced  the  murdered  potentate,  anid  the  Mat sunaga 
family  succeeded  to  the  power  previously  wielded  by  the  Miyoshi.  Yoshiteru  's 
younger  brother,  Yoshiaki,  fled  to  Omi,  but  afterwards  made  fairway  to  Owari, 
where  Oda  Nobunaga  took' him  by  the  hand  and  ultimately  placed  him  in  th^ 

ahdgun '«  seat  at  Kyoto. 

•  ■'■')♦ 

REVIEW   OF  THE   ASHIKAGA 

Among  the  fifteen  representatives  of  the  Ashikaga,  two  were  slain  by  their 
own  vassals,  five  died  in  exile,  and  one  had  to  commit  suicide.  From  the 
accession  of  Takauji,  in  1338,  to  the  death  of  Yoshiaki,  in  1597,  a  period  of  259 
years,  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  decade  of  signal  success  and  efficient  govern- 
ment. With  justice  the  story  of  the  time  has  been  summed  up  in  the  epithet 
"^c-fcoJbu-j5,"  or  the  overthrow  of  the  upper  by  the  lower.  The  appreciation 
of  the  eminent  historian,  Rai  Sanyo,  is  most  faithful.  Every  great  conflict 
throughout  the  cfra  was  marked  by  similar 'features.  It  is  a  weary  record  of 
broken  promises,  violated  allegiances,  sxA  family  feuds.  If  the  Hatakeyama, 
the  Hosokawa,  and  the  Miyoshi  set  their  own  interests  above  those  of  the 
shoguriy  the  Ashikaga,  in  turn,  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  Throne  on  the  altar 
of  their  own  ambition.  A  river  cannot  be  purer  tiian  its  source.  If  the  Miyoshi 
vassals  plotted  against  their  chiefs,  so  did  the  latter  agauust  the  Hosokawa;  80 
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did  the  Hosokawa  against  the  Ashikaga;  so  did  the  Aahikaga  against  the  Imperial 
family,  and  so  did  one  branch  of  the  Imperial  family  against  another.  Every- 
where there  was  lack  of  loyalty. 

The  loyalty  wanting  among  masters  was  equally  deficient  among  servants. 
There  is  no  more  treacherous  episode  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  Matsunaga 
Hisahide's  poisoning  of  his  liege  lord  to  compass  the  downfall  of  the  Miyoshi 
family  and  slaying  the  shogun,  Yoshiteru,  to  overthrow  the  Ashikaga,  though 
he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both.  The  Dai  Nihon-rekishi  (History  of  Great 
Japan)  observes  th^t  the  ethical  primers,  with  which  a  literary  education  had 
formerly  familiarized  the  nation,  lost  their  influence  in  this  military  era.  There 
was.no  inordinate  desire  for  landed  property  until  the  Gen-Hei  epoch,  when  a 
manor  became  the  principal  reward  of  a  successful  soldier.  Thereafter,  greed 
for  domains  acquired  strength  every  year.  Again,  when  Yoritomo  became 
sO'tsuihoshi  (commander-m-chief )  and  so-jito  (general  ste^^ard)  of  the  whole 
country,  and  his  meritorious  vassals  were  appointed  shiLgo  axid  jito  in  each  prov- 
ince, local  authority  passed  from  the  Throne  to  the  military  families,  and  when, 
after  the  Shokyu  struggle,  the  ahiigo  and  the  jitd  came  into  actual  possession  of  the 
estates  they  had  previously  administered,  military  feudalism  was  practically 
established.  The  Hojo,  by  their  just  administration  and  astute  measures, 
brought  this  system  into  esteem,  but  under  the  Ashikaga  regime  the  reality  of 
landed  possession  grew  to  be  the  imique  aim  of  existence,  and,  to  achieve  it,  sonsj 
forgot  their  paternal  relation  and  vassals  lost  sight  of  fealty.  The  nation  engaged 
in  an  armed  scramble;  individualism  became  paramount,  and  social  obliga^ 
tions  were  ignored.  This  is  the  more,  noteworthy  because  loyalty  is  so  typical 
a  Japanese  virtue. 

THE   ADMINISTRATION   OP  THE  ASHIKAGA 

The  common  saying  that  the  Kamakura  Bakufu  brought  the  entire  country 
under  one  administrative  control  requires  modification.  It  was  not  until 
Tokugawa  days  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  whole  sixty  provmces  passed 
under  one  feudal  ruler.  Still  as  between  the  Kamakura  Bakufu  and  the  Miuro- 
machi,  the  latter,  though  its  military  supremacy  was  less  complete,  may  be  said 
to  hdve  lextended.  its  influence  theoreticedly  over  the  whole  of  the  liands  through- 
out the  empire  except  th^  Ch^kodo  estates*  r 

Inanc^her  resjpect^.also,  the  advantage  lay  with  th^  Muromaehi  shogunate^ 
During  the  Kamakura  era,  the  Ckiiurt  magnates  continued  to  despise  the  Bakyf^ 
adherents,  and  the  distance,  between  the  capital  and  Kamakura,  imparted  to  thQ 
latter  an  element  of  rusticity.  But  with  the  establishment  of  the  Muromaehi 
shogunate  a  change  took  place*  The  Bakufu,  the  visible  repository  of  power, 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  Court,  laid  opportunities  for  close  relations  existed 
constantly.  Moreover,  the  Court  nobles,  notably  antagonistic  to  the  military 
i^gjuney  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Southern  dynasty,  those  alone  remaining 
in  the  capital  who  were  on  more  or  less  intimate  terms  with  the  military.  Sueh 
were  the  Nijo,  the  Saionjij  the  Hinio,  and  so  forth.  These  observed  the  behests 
of  the  Bakufu,  sought  to  acquire  the  latter 's  confidence,  and  alwaya  paid  reepeot 
to  the  Hana  noGosh^,  as  the  shogwiw^s,  called.  So  close  were  the  relations  that 
for  ceremonial  purposes  at  the  Bakufu,  it  wascustomary  to  employ  Court  officials; 
and  witty  writers  of  the  time  discourse  amiisii^ly  on  the  often*  clumsy  efforts 
made  by  the  courtiers  to  ape  the  customs  aad  acquire  the  dialects  of  the  provincial 
soldiers.  J   -      .      .  .      ;  i  .     ; 
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THE  ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   CENTRAL   BAKUFU 

The  administrative  power  having  been  transferred  from  the  Court  to  the 
BakufUj  it  may  be  said  that  the  sei-4  tai-shogun  exercised  supreme  authority 
throughout  the  empire.  But  the  shogun  himself  did  not  actually  discharge 
administrative  duties.  That  was  done  by  the  hwanryd  with  the  shogun' s 
consent.  Originally  this  official  was  called  shitsuji  (manager),  and  his  functions 
were  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  a  provincial  magnate's  establishment.  During 
the  Karnakura  era,  the  Ashikaga  family  occupied  a  high  place.  Of  Minamotd 
origin,  it  was  connected  with  the  H5j5  by  marriage,  and  for  generations  its 
sMtsuji  had  been  a  member  of  the  Ko  family.  Ajshikaga  Takauji  made  K©  no 
MoronaO  his  shitsuji,  and  a  highly  competent  captaiii  he  proved  himself.  Sub- 
sequently, in  1362,  Shiba  Ydshimasa  Was  appointed  shitsuji,  but  soon  bis  title 
was  changed  to  kwanryd  (governor-general),  and  it  thenceforth  became  custo- 
mary for  the  latter  position  to  be  occupied  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  three  f ami- 
Ues,  Shiba,  Hosokawa,  and  Hatakeyama,  in  succession. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  kwanryd  corresponded  to  the  skikken  (regent)  of 
Kamakura  days.  But  whereas,  the  Kamakura  shikken  exercised  virtually 
autocratic  authority,  the  shogun  being  a  minor,  the  Muromachi  kwanryd,  nominal- 
ly, at  all  events,  was  under  the  control  of  an  adult  shogun.  In  fact,  the  hwanryd 
in  the  Muromachi  polity  resembled  the  hetto  of  the  Mhn-dokoro  in  Yoritomo's 
time.  For  the  rest,  the  Muromachi  Bakufu  was  organized  on  practically  the 
same  lines  as  its  Kamakura  protdtjrpe.  There  was  a  Man-dokoro,  a  Monju- 
dokoro,  and  a  Sarriurai-dokoro,  and  the  staff  of  these  offices  was  taken  originally, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  families  of  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  as 
legislators  and  administrators  at  Kamakura.  There  were  also  officials  called 
hugyo  (commissioners)  who  directed  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  ordinances. 
These  conmiissioners  .»UDftbered.  thirtynsix,  and  each  had  bis  own  sphere  of 
duties:  as  the  shonin  bugyo,  who  controlled  judicial  affairs;  the  tosen  bugyd, 
who  dealt  with  affairs  of  foreign  "trade;  the  jisha  hugyd,  who  superintended 
temples  and  shrines;  the  onsho  bugyo,  who  had  to  do  with  official  rewards,  etc. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   PROVINCIAL   GOVERNMENTS 

At  Kamakura  j  also,  there  was  a  kwanryd  to  guard  the  eastern  provinces 
(Kwanto).  In  Takauji 's  time,  his  second  son,  Motooji,  was  appointed  to  this 
office,  and  it  was  thenceforth  inherited  for  some  generations,  the  Uesogi  family 
furnishing  a  shitsuji'.  Ultimately  the  Kamakura  kwaivryd  became  a  powerful 
militairy  satrap,  hostile  to  the  Mntoms,ch\  shdgun.  The  holder  of  the  office  thfen 
r^c^v^  the  title  of  kttbd,  and  the  hitherto  skOsuji  became  kwanryd.  <  In  other 
riespects  the  Kamakura  polity  retained  the  form  it  had  tinder  Yoritomo :  a 
Hydjd^hU  (Co\iXi(Al)f  a  Hikitmtlk&'BkQ,  b,  MonjilHiokdrOf  9k  Samwai-Aokoroy  and 
various  bugyd.  In  EyOshtl  and  D^wa,  th^  principal  officer  was  called  skago; 
that  post  being  of  special  importemce;  ^il^  in  the  other  provinces  sKug0  and 
jiid  (high  constables  and  land-stewards)  continued  to  officiate  as  before. 

The  jurisdiction  of  these  high  constables  *— great  military  magnates  or 
relatives  of  the  shdgun  —  extended  to  two  or*  more  provinces,  and  the  ^hugo 
were  then  called  huni'tnochishU  (province^bolder)-  A  daimyd  (great  natoe, 
i.B.  feudal  lord),  in  communicating  with  Muromachi,  had  to  make  a  huni^^mochi 
his  medium.  For  the  Kwant5  and  SMkoku,  the  Hosokawa  house  was  the  kuni^ 
mochi;  for  Shbano,  Etoba,  Echigo,  and  Kaga;  the  Hatakeyama;  for  Ibc,  Kai,  and 
Suruga,  the  Yamana;  and  for  Kytlsha,  the  tandai.    After  the  power  of  the 
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ianded  had  dedined)  the  Ouchi  family  took  its  plaoe.  In  the  days  of  Yoshinori  '0 
Bhogunate,  there  we9:e  twenty-*two  shugo  in  the  country,  and  seven  of  them  adr 
ministered  three  provinces  or  more,  each.  The  provincial  governors  appointed 
by  the  Southern  Court,  disappeared,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  War  of  the 
Dynasties,  and  on  the  restoration  of  peace  the  only  one  of  these  high  officials 
tiuit  remained  was  Kitabatake  of  Ise. 

SBUGO  AND   JlTd  ' 

Originally  appointed  for  administrative  and  fiscal  purposes  only,  i\x^  shugo 
and  jii^  acquired  titles  of  land-ownership  from  the  beginning  of  the  Ashikagc^  era. 
To  plunder  and  annex  a  neighbouring  province  became  thenceforth  a  common 
feat  on  the  part  of  these  officials.  In  1390,  tracts  of  land  measuririg  from  one- 
half  of  a.  province  to  two  or  three  provinces  are  found  to  have  been, converted 
from  the.  shugo^s  jurisdictional  areas  into  military  domains.  Such  magnates 
as  Yapaana  Tokiuj  i  iield  from  five  to  deven  provinces.  These  puissant  captains 
had  castles  and  armies  of  thQir  own.  At  first,  they  respected  the  requisitions 
of  the  Bakufu.  Thus,  in.  1463,  when  an  elaborate  Buddhist  ceremony  had  to  be 
performed  on  the  decease  of  Yoshimasa's  mother,  a  tax  in  the  form  of  cotton 
cloth  was  levied  from  the  shiigoj  a  ruler  of  three  provinces  contributing  ten 
thousand  pieces;  a  ruler  of  two  provinces,  five  thousand,  and  so  on.^ 

But  after  the  OninWe^  (1467-:1469),  military  .magnates  resided  wholly  on 
their  own  domains  and  paid  no  attention  to  requisitions  from  the  Bakyfu. 
Further,  these  magnates  compelled  sMjito  and  go-kenin  within  their  jurisdiction 
to  serve  as  their  vassals.  Previously  to  the  Qnin  era  the  shugo  had  resided,  for 
the  most  part,  in  Ky5to,  delegating  the  discharge  of  their  provincial  functions 
to  deputies  (shu^go-dai)^  sChosen  by  the  sAu^o.and  approved  by  the  fiafcw/u. 
Presently,  the  process  of  selection  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  office  became 
hereditary.  Thus,  Yusa  of  the  Hatakeyama,  Oda  of  the  5hiba,.Uragami  of  the 
Akamatsu,  and  so  forth  are  examples  0;  deputies  who  resided  permanently  in  the 
provinces  concerned  aud  acquired  influenoe  there  superior  even  to  that,  pf  their 
principals.  The  depujbies,  in  tu^m,  had  th^ir.vic^-depiuties.  (koshi^go^ai),  i^o 
.whom  I/he  nafijie  daikwan  (another  term  for  *'  ^puty  ")  was  ohen  given*.  These 
daikwan  were  selected  from  among  the  members  or  vassals  of  a  shiigQ\s^  family 
to  act  provisionally  as  shugo-dai.  As  for  the  jiTo,  from  the  middle  of  the  Kama- 
kura  epoch  their  posts  became  mere  sinecures,  the  emoluments  going  to  support 
their  families,  or  being  paid  ove^  to  a  temple  or  shrine.  Occasionally  the  office 
was  sold  or  pawn^dL:  The  cpmparatively  small  areas  of  land  within  which  the 
jito  officiated  soon  carBjie  tp  be.recpgnijzed  as  their  piivate  domains,  but  aft^r  the 
Onin  commotion  this  system  underwent  a  change,  the  jito  becoming  vassals  of 
the  shv^o.  Many,  however,  held  their  original  position  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixtemth  century.  Iw  the  days  of  Toyotomi  Hideyxwhi  and  Oda  Nobunaga  — 
namely,  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  —  the  name  jtlf5  was  given  to 
the  headman  of  a  village  or  district,  who  served  as  the  immediate  representative 
of  authority.  * 

FINANCE 

Cultivated  land  (koden)  was  the  great  source  ot  officiial  revenue.  The  area 
toder  rice  ^ — the  principal  staple?  of  production  -^  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 

[VA  ^^pieeer"  was  40  fbel,  appNMdmatelyi  When  the  bastle  of  £da  was  built  in  Tokugawa 
days  —  sevonteoith  oentiuy  *r^  each  ctoin^a  had  to  <x>ntribute  *'aid"  {otel9U(jlai),  after  the 
Ashikaga  custom.]  '  ,  * 
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century  was  about  a  million  of  chdy^  or  two  and  a  half  million  acres;  and  this  was 
owned  by  the  Court,  the  Court  nobles,  the  military  magnates,  the  temples,  and 
the  shrines.  From  an  uncertain  date,  but  probably  the  close  of  the  Kamakura 
Bakufu,  the  area  of  a  domain  ceased  to  be  calculated  in  terms  of  chd  and  tan  and 
was  expressed  in  kwan  (one  thousand  cash^  or  mon).  The  use  of  the  kwan  for 
this  purpose  had  reference  to  the  mihtary  service  leviable  upon  the  land.  Thus^ 
when  land  of  one  hundred  kwanrmon  was  mentioned,  an  area  capable  of  support- 
ing military  service  valued  at  one  hundred  kwarir-mon  was  understood.  The 
calculation  was  very,  simple:  one  tsubo  corresponded  to  one  morif  so  that  one 
kwan-mon  represented  one  thousand  tsvbo  for  the  purposes  of  this  assessment.* 

From  various  documents  it  appears  that  the  three  grades  of  land  —  best, 
medium,  and  inferior  —  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  sixty,  forty,  and  thirty  per 
cent.,  respectively,  of  the  yield.  In  other  words,  the  average  land-tax  was 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  yield — called  shi-kd  roku-min — or  four  parts  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  six  to  the  farmer.  If  we  consider  the  rates  between  the  current  price 
of  land  and  the  tax,  there  is  a  record,  dated  1418,  which  shows  that  the  tax 
levied  by  a  temple  —  MyokO-ji — was  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  market  price  of  the 
land.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  ratio  in  the  case  of  Government  taxation  was 
much  smaller,  being  only  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  market  value.  There 
were,  however,  other  imposts,  which,  though  not  accurately  stated^  must  have 
brought  the  land-tax  to  much  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  yield. 

Turning  to  the  Imperial  Court,  we  find  it  supported  by  domains  hereditarily 
held;  by  contributions  from  the  seizei  (expediency  taxes,  that  is  to  say,  taxes 
set  aside  for  extraordinary  State  requirements) ;  by  occasional  presents,  and  by 
revenues  from  kugoden  (private  Imperial  land).  TTie  Court  nobles  had  their 
own  domains,  usually  small.  All  these  estates,  those  of  the  Crown,  of  princes, 
and  of  Court  nobles,  were  subject  to  a  system  called  hansai.  That  is  to  say, 
one-half  of  their  revenues  were  leviable  for  military  purposes.  Origihally 
this  impost  was  understood  to  be  a  loan  to  the  Bakufu,  but  ultimately  it  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  normal  levy,  though  its  practical  effect  was  to  reduce  the  revenue 
from  such  domains  by  one-half.  Moreover,  as  the  arrogance  of  the  military 
magnates  in  the  provinces  grew  more  insistent,  arid  as  the  Bakufu's  ability  to 
oppose  them  became  less  effective,  the  domain  of  the  Court  nobles  suffered 
frequent  encroachments. 

» 

RSVENUES  OF  THE  BAKUFV 

m 

One  source  of  revenue  for  the  Bakvfu  was  its  domains  in  various  places;  an- 
other was  the  buke-yakUy  or  military-house  dues.  These  were  at  first  two  per 
cent,  of  the  land-tax  of  the  house  concerned,  but  afterwards  they  increased  to 

(^  The  chd  was  equal  to  10  ten,  and  the  tan  comprised  360  toti6d)  the  U^Jibo  beinc  a  square  of  6 
feet  side.  At  present  the  area  under  cultivation  is  some  3  millions  of  chd  (Tyi  nullions  of 
acres).] 

P  In  the  Ashikaga  era  the  unit  of  currency  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  copper  ecwA  of 
China — called  Eiraku-sen  after  the  name  (Chinese,  Yunglo)  of  the  Chinese  year  period  when  it 
was  issued.  Gold  and  silver  coins  were  also  in  use;  namely,  the  gold  ryo,  which  was  equivalent 
to  10  silver  ryo;  but  their  circulation  was  comparatively  smalL  The  gold  ryd  was  equal  to 
2000  mon  of  copper  coins,  and  as  100  mon  purchased  1  to  (one^tenth  part  of  a  koku)  of  rice,  it 
follows  that  the  gold  ryd  represented  2  kokuy  or  30  yen  of  modem  currency,  the  silvtf  ryd 
representing  3  yen  (1  ^en»2  shillings — 60  centa).  It  follows  also  that  10  strings  of  caeh  {oae 
kwan)  were  worth  a  koku  of  rice,  or  15  yen.  As  for  silk  piece-goods,  1  roll  (/iiA;i=48  vards)  of 
the  best  kind  was  worth  45  yen,  and  the  second  and  third-^elass  kinds  ranged  from  83  to  22  H 
yen.  Finally,  in  the  year  1498,  the  records  show  that  the  daily  wage  of  a  labourer  was  some 
16  sen  of  modern  money  (about  4  pence  or  8  cents).] 
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'fiyeper  cent.  Thus  aa  estate  paying  ame  bimdred  koku  in  the  form  of  land-tax, 
had  to  pay  a  further  five  koku  as  buJce^yaku,  the  latter  proceeds  being  sent  to  Kyoto 
for  the  use  of  the  shogun  's  household.  Another  important  levy  was  the  lansen, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  was  a  land-rate  levied  at  so  much  per  tan  (one- 
quarter  of  an  acre),  the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  special  purposes,  as,  ior  exam* 
pie,  to  defray  the  cost  of  grand  ceremonials  or  of  new  edifices.  The  records  show 
one  payment  of  tansen  which  works  out  at  fifty  mon  per  tan.  Another  document 
indicates  that  the  monthly  expenses  of  the  Moap4okoro  were  some  sixty  kwasi' 
man  and  that  they  were  defrayed  by  levying  taxes  upon  pawnbrokers  and  «aice- 
dealers  in  Kyoto  and  in  Omi  province.  The  latter  tax  {shuko-zei)  is  shown  to 
have  been,  .on  one  oeoasion^  two  ku>an  eight  hundred  mon  per  house.  The 
Bakufu  collected  dues  oa  foreign  commerce,  also,  and.misQellaneou^  ix^posts  of 
an  irregular  character  made  no  small  addition  to  it9  income. 

REVENUE  OF   SHRINES  AND   TEMPLES 

Temples  and  shrines  derived  part  of  their  income  from  port-dues  and  barrier- 
tolls.  Thus,  the  Hachiman  temple  of  Iwashimizu  received  tolls  from  all  traffic 
passing  the  Yamaaaki  barrier;  KSfukurji  levied  duties  on  vessels  entering  Hyogo 
port,  and  Engaku-ji  of  Kamakura  collected  tolls  at  the  Hakone  barrier  (sekUho), 
Such  taxes  proving  very  prolifisc  and  easy  to  levy,  the  number  of  barriers  increased 
rapidly,  to  the  no  small  obstruction  of  trade  and  travel.  Further,  the  priests 
were  constantly  enriched  with  d(mationa  of  land  and  money,  in  addition  to  the 
rents  and  taxes  obtained  from  their  own  domains,  and  thus  it  resulted  that 
several  ol  the  great  monasteries  possessed  much  wealth.  To  that  fact  is  to  be 
attributed  the  nimierousestabligdimentsof  soldier-priests  maintained  at  Enryaku- 
ji,  on  Hiei-san,  and  at  Kof uku-ji,  in  Nara.  To  that  also  is  to.  be  ascribed  in  part 
the  signal  development  of  literature  among  the  friars,  and  the  influence  wielded 
by  the  Skinio  officials  of  Kitano  and  the  beUo  of  Hachiman* 

■  ■  ■  ■' 

REVENUE   OF  JIT6 

A  special  tax  levied  by  the  jtio  was  the  hyakwho-yakiu,  or  farmers'  duep.  The$e 
were  one  per  cent,  of  the  laiEid-tax.  originally,  but  the  rate  was  subsequently 
doubled.  Other  heavy  imposts  were  frequently  and  arbitrarily  enacted^  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  financial  disorder  ocntributed  materially  to  bringing 
about  the  terrible  calamities  of  the  Battle  era  (SengokuJidai),  as  the  period 
of  eleven  decades  ending  in  1600  is  called.  For,  if  the  fiscal  system  was  thus 
defective  during  the  comparatively  prosperous  age  of  the  Ashikaga^  it  fell  bito 
measureless  confusion  at  a  later  date.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  area 
under  rice  cultivation  at  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  about  one 
million  dio;  at  the  close  of  that  century  the  figure  was  found  to  have  decreased 
by  more  than  fifty  thousands  of  cho.  From  such  a  result,  opposed  as  it  is  to  all 
records  of  normal  development,  the  unhappy  plight  of  the  agricultural  classes 
may  be  inferred. 

TOKENS  OP  CURRENCY 

Minting  operaticms  also  were  discontinued  under  the  Ashikaga*  Cotton 
cloth  and  rice  served  as  principal  media  of  exchange.  Fortunately,  commerce 
with  China  in  the  days  of  the.  Ming  rulers,  and  Yoshimasa  's  imdignified  though 
practical  requests,  brought  a  large  supply  of  Yunglo  (Japanese,  Eiraku)  copper 
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cash,  which,  with  other  Chinese  coins  of  the  Tang  and  Sung  dyna^ies,  served 
the  Japanese  as  media.  This  fortuitous  element  was  conspicuous  in  all  the 
domain  of  finance,  especially  after  the  Onin  War,  when  the  territorial  magnates 
fixed  the  taxes  at  their  own  convenience  and  without  any  thought  of  uniformity. 
One  of  the  only  sincere  and  statesmanlike  efforts  of  reform  was  made^  in  1491 ,  by 
H5jd  S5tm.  He  reduced  the  rate  then  ruling,  namely,  equal  pa^  to  the  tax- 
collector  and  to  the  taxpayer,  and  made  it  forty  per  cent,  to  the  former  and 
sixty  to  the  latter,  and  he  ordamed  that  taiy  jitd  ^collecting  so  much  as  a  fnon  in 
excess  of  the  official  figure,  should  be  severely  pimished.  How  the  people  fared 
elsewhere  it  is  not  possible  to  say  accurately,  but  the  records  show  that  extraoiv 
dinary  imposts  were  levied  frequently,  and  that  the  tan^en  was  exacted  again 
and  again,  as  also  were 'taxes  on  trades.  As  for  the  Imperiar  household,  sueh 
was  its  condition  that  it  barely  subsisted  on  presents  made  by  certain  military 
magnates,  so  complete  was  the  decentralization  of  the  empire  in  this 
period. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  ASHIKAGA  TOWARDS  THE  THRONE 

TTie  policy  of  the  Ashikaga  towards  the  Daikagn-ji  Hne  (the  Southern  Court) 
of  the  Imperial  house  wc^  evidently  one  of  complete  elimination  at  the  outset. 
But  the  impossibility  of  achieving  such  a  programme  soon  came  to  be  recognized 
and  reconciliation  was  substituted.  Thenceforth,  in  appearance  at  all  events^ 
the  representatives  of  the  Daikagu-ji  line  received  due  cosisideTatioa  and  were 
sufficiently  provided  with  incomes,  as  witness  the  treatment  of  the  ex-Emperor 
Go-Kameyama  by  Yoshimitsu.  But  subsequent  and  repeated  neglect  of  the 
claijDid  of  the  Southern  branch  in  regard  to  the  vital  matter  of  the  succes- 
sion betrayed  the  insincerity  of  the  Ashikaga,  and  provoked  freqpient  appeals 
to  arms. 

The  situation  may  be  said  to  have  been  saved  by  the  habit  inaugurated  at 
the  close  of  the  Heian  epoch.  From  that  time  princes  and  nobles  who  saw  no 
prospect  of  secular  distinction  began  to  take  the  tonsure,  and  this  retirement 
to  the  cloister  was  assiduously  encouraged  by  the  Muromachi  shoguns,  A 
similar  p6licy  commended  itself  in  the  case  of  princes  6f  the  Jimyo^in  branch 
(the  Northern  Court).  It  is  true  that,  from  the  first,  the  repreaentativeaof  this 
Une  had  relied  on  the  Bdhufu,  whether  of  Kamakura  or  of  Muromachi.  Btit  in 
their  hearts  they  deeply  resented  the  usurpation  of  the43h5gunate,  and  the  latter, 
fully  oognisafit  of  that  sentiment,  guarded  against  its  effective  di^lay  by  provid- 
fa&g  only  meagre  allowances  for  the  support  of  the  Imperial  household  {Kinri) 
and  the  ek-Emperor's  household  {Sertdg),  and  by  contriving  that  only  young  and 
delicate  princes  should  succeed  to  the  throne.  Thiift,  of  seven  sovereigns  who 
reigned  between  1336  and  1464,  the  oldest  wieks  only  sixteen  a^  the  time  of  fais  sue* 
cession  and  the  youngest  wta49  six.  When  an  Emperor  reached  maturity,  it  was 
usual  that  he  should  abdik^ate  and  administer  thenceforth  from  the  Inchu. 
Thus  the  influence  of  the  Court  was  divided  between  the  Kvkri  and  the  iSendd  — 
the  reigning  sovereign  and  the  retired.  But  the  real  depository  of*  power  was 
the  shikken  (regent)  of  the  Inchu,  to  which  office  a  member  of  the  Hino  family, 
maternal  relatives  of  the  Bakufu,  was  habitually  appointed.  When  Yoshinori 
was  shdgun,  he  himself  acted  as  sfnkken  of  the  Inchii:  As  for  the  Court  officials 
properly  so  called,  from  the  kwampaku  downwards,  they  were  mere  figureheads. 
Holding  their  posts,  indeed,  as  of  old,  they  constituted,  not  administrative 
actors,  but  an  audience.  •  •  .         i     ' 
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YOSHIMITSU   AND   THE   THROKB 


The  ahSffun  Toshimitsu  instituted  the  custom  of  inviting  the  sovereign  to 
hi3  maosion,  and  thenceforth  such  visits  became  a  recognized  feature  of  the 
relations  between  the  Imperial  and  the  Muromachi  Courta.  Yoshimitsu  himself 
frequently  repaired  to  the  Kinri  and  the  Setuid,  and  frequently  accompanied  the 
Empresses  and  their  ladles  on  social  visits  or  pleasure  excursions.  He  is  said 
to  have  gone  in  and  out  at  the  Imperial  palaces  without  the  slightest  reserve, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  history  accuses  him  of  flagrantly  transgressing 
the  limits  of  decency  in  his  intercourse  with  Suken-mou-in,  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Go-Enyu.  As  a  subverter  of  public  morals,  however,  the  palm  belongs, 
not  to  Yoshimitsu,  but  to  his  immediate  successor,  Yoshiraochi.  He  is  said  to 
have  visited  the  Kinri  and  the  Semis  six  or  sfiven  times  every  month,  and  to  have 
there  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  licence.  History  says,  indeed,  that  he  was  often 
unable  to  appear  at  Court  owing  to  illness  resulting  from  intoxicatitm. 

PBINCES  AND  PRIESTS 

As  to  the  fact  that,  from  the  close  of  the  Heian  epoch,  the  cloister  often  proved 
a  prison  for  Imperial  princes  whose  ambition  might  have  been  troublesome  had 
they  remained  at  large,  the  following  figures  are  eloquent: — 

Entered  religion. 

Of  a  Bona  bom  to  the  Emperor  Ftishimi  (1287-1298) 7 

"  9     '•       "  '■  "        Go-Fushimi  (1298-1301),        ....        9 

"  4     "       "  "  "        Hwittiono  {1307-1318),  ....        4 

"  2 "        SiikO  (1348-1352), 2 

"  9     "       "  "  "        Prince  Sadatsune,  grandaon  of  the  Emperor  SukS,      8 

"14     "       '•  "  "    ]  .  EtopworGo-IO^n  (13S2-1371),     .         .  14 

Absolute  accuracy  is  not  claimed  for  these  figures,  but  they  are  certainly 
close  approximations.  In  fact,  under  thei  Muromachi  Bakufu,  every  son  of  a 
sovereign,  except  the  Prince  Imperial,,  was  expected  to  become  a  monk.  The 
Ashikaga  adopted  a  similar  system  and  applied  it  ruthlessly  in  their  own  families. 
In  truth,  the  Ashikaga  epoch  was  notorious  for  neglect  of  the  obligations  of 
consauguinity.  Father  is  found  pitted  against  son,  uncle  against  nephew,  and 
brother  against  brother. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

FOREIGN    INTERCOURSE,   LITERATURE,  ART,  RELIGION, 

MANNERS,   AND  CUSTOMS  IN  THE  MURO- 

MACHI    EPOCH 

FOREIGN  INTERCOURSE 

After  the  Mongol  invasion  of  EyushQ,  Japan  held  no  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world  for  several  decades,  nor  does  her  friendship  seem  to  have  been  sought 
by  any  oversea  nation.  In  the  closing  year  of  the  thirteenth  century,  merchant- 
men flying  the  Yuan  flag  are  reported  to  have  arrived,  but  the  record  is  nebulous, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  passing  reference  that,  in  1341,  Japanese  vessels 
were  sent  to  China  to  procure  articles  manufactured  there.  We  reach  more 
solid  ground  a  year  later  (1342),  when  the  Ashikaga  chief,  TakaujL,  being  engaged 
in  building  the  temple  TenryQ-ji,  opened  trade  with  China  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  apparatus,  veBtments,  and  works  of  art.  The  number  of  vessels  was 
limited  to  two  annually,  and  the  trade  must  not  exceed  five  hundred  kwan-mon 
(£750,  or  $3700).  Some  of  the  objects  then  carried  to  Japan  survive  to  this  day 
in  the  form  of  celadon  vases  known  in  Japan  as  Tenryujisciji.^  Meanwhile, 
not  a  few  Buddhist  priests  crossed  the  sea  from  China  to  preach  their  faith,  and 
it  is  certun  that  during  the  War  of  the  Dynasties  in  Japan,  when  the  south  of 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  privateering  in  Korean  waters  was  freely 
resorted  to  by  Japanese  adventurers.  A  Korean  envoy  arrived  at  Fukuhara, 
I'  The  merchantmen  received  the  name  of  TenryHji-bun«  (Jnme  aiguifiea  "ship").] 
442 
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in  Settsu,  in  1367,  bearet  of  a  atrong  protesi  against  tiiis  msiraudingy  and  de« 
Glaring  that  for  a  decade  past  assassination  and  plunder  had  been  freely  prac- 
tised by  Japanese  subjects  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Korean  bttoraL  China  and 
Korea  were  then  in  a  troubled  condition.  ' 

In  the  year  (1368)  after  the  arrival  of  this  envoy,  the  Yuan  dynasty  went 
down  in  China  before  the  Ming,  and  in  Korea  the  kingdom  of  Koma  was  over* 
thrown,  the  Yi  dyiutsty  rising  qxl  its  ruins  and  calling  the' peninsula  ChOsen. 
The  Ming  sovereign  immediately  attempted  to  establish  tradal  intercourse  with 
Japan,  but  the  negotiations  failed,  and  not  until  1302  is  there  any  record  of 
oversea  relictions.  Then,  at  lengi^^  Korea 'a  protest  elicifted  a  reply  from 
Jap£in,  The  shogun^  YcBhimitau,  sent  to  Ch5sen  a  despatch^  signifying  that  pi- 
racy had  been  interdicted^  thai  all  captives  would  be  returned,  and  that  he  desired 
to  estaUish  friendly  relations^  It  appears  that  at  that  time  China  also  suffered 
from  the  depredations  of  Japahese  icotrsairs,  for  the  annals  say  that  she  repeatedly 
remonstrated,  and  that,  in  1401,  Yodadmitisu  despatched  to  China  an  envoy 
carrying  presents  and  escorting  some  Chinese  subyeots  whohad  been  cast  away 
on  tJ^e  Japanese  coast  or  carried  captive  thither.  Another  record  suggests  that 
the.  Chinch  Emperor  was  perplexed  between  the  two  warring  Courts  in  Japan. 
At  the  time  of  his  accession;  a  body  of  Mongol  fugitives  established  themselves 
in  Shantung,  where  they  received  assistanoe  from  some  Japanese  adventurers. 
The  Ming  sovereign  opened  communications  on  the  subject  with  Prince  Kanena* 
ga,  who  held  Kyushu  in  the  interests  of  the  Southern  Court,  but  the  tone  of  the 
Chinese  mcmarch  was  so  aitogant  that  Prince  Ksmenaga  made  no  reply.  Then 
Taitsu  employed  a  Buddhist  priest,  but  the  charactar  of  this  bonze  having  been 
detected,  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

These  things  happened  in  1380.  In  the  following  year  Taitsu  despatched  a 
duly  credited  envoy  who  used  menacing  language  and  was  sent  back  with  a 
de&smce  from  Prince  Kanenaga.  The  priest,  however,  was  set  free  in  1382,  and 
having  learned  while  in  Japan  that  two  Courts  were  disputing  the  title  to  the 
Crown,  he  informed  the  Chinese  sovereign  in  tha,|;  sense,  and  .the  latter  subset 
quaitly  addressed,  himself  to  Kydto,  with  the  result  noted. above,  namely,  that 
Yoshlmitsu  opened  friendly  relations  <I401).  It  wais  to  the  Oucfai  family^  of 
Su.w5  that  the  mana^ment  of  intercourse  with  Chosen  was  entrusted,  the  latter 
sending  its  envoys  to  Yamagudii.  dufasequently,  after  Ouchi  Yoshihiro -$ 
disaffection  and  disaster^  a  Buddhist  ptriest  and  wellr-known  artist,  SOami, 
acted  as  Muromaehi's  envoy  to  the  Ming  Court^being  accompanied  by  a  mer- 
chant, Koetomi,  who  is  described  as  tboxpughiy  conversant!  with  Chinese  ooiidi^ 
tions.  By  these  two  the  first  commercial  treaty  was  negotiated.  It  provided 
that  an  envoy  should  be  sent  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties  in  ev^y  period 
of  ten  years,  the  suite  of  this  envoy  td  be  limited  to  two  hundred,  and  any  ship 
carrying  arms  to  be  regarded  as  a  pirate. 

The  first  envoy  from  the  Ming  Court  under  this  treaty  was  met  by  Yoshimit^ 
au  himself  at  Hyogo,  and  being  esoorted  to  Ky5to,  was  hospitably  lodged  in  a 
hotel  there.  Instructions  were  also  issued  from  Muromachi  to  the  officials  in 
KyushQ,  peremptorily  int^dioting  piracy  and  ordmng  the  arrest  of  any  that 
contravened  the  veto.  Furtbeo,  the  high  constables  in  several  provinces  were 
enjoined  to  encourage  trade  mih  China  by  sendii^  the  best  products  of  their 
localities.  In  fact,  Yoshimitsu  showed  himself  thoroughly  earnest  in  promoting 
oversea  commerce,  and  a  considerable  measure  of  snccess' attended  his  efforts. 
Unfortunately,  an  interruption  was  caused  in  1419,  when  some  seventeen 
thousand  Koreans,  Mongolians,  and  '' southern  baorbairians'' — a  name  given 
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pnomiscuorisly  toaliens: —  in  227  ships,  bo^edotvn  oa  Tsusfaima  one-mid»imm€9^ 
day  and  were  not  driv^i  off  until  the  great  families  of  KyQshQ  —  the  Otomo, 
tbie  Sboni/  the  Kikuchi,  and  the  Shiba  ~  had  joined  forces  to  attack  the  invaders. 
The  origin  of  this  incident  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  but  probably  the  prohibition 
li  Japanese  pirates  was  not  enforced*  for  ihe  protection  of  Chdsen,  ind.the  iissault 
ea  Tsushima  was  a  desperate  attempt  atretaUation. 

Yoshiniochiy  however,  who  was  then  thogimy  seems  to  have  associated  China 
ilitibi  the  invasion,  for  a  Ming  envoy,  arriving  }u$t  at  the  time  of  theveontest,  was 
indignantly  refused  audience.  .Thereafter,  the  tandai  appointed  from  Muro^ 
machi  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Kyushu  was  driven  out  by  the  ShOni  family, 
and  the  shogun's  policy  of  checking  piraey  eeased  to  be  enforced,  so'  that  the 
tM>afit8of  China  and  Chosen  were  much  harried^^allJegitimhte  oommerce  being 
suspended.  When  Yodiinori  baoame  shdgxm,  however,  thds  was  one  of  the  di* 
x^oUons  in  which, 'he  turned  his  reforming  hand.  A  Buddhist  ptiest,  DOen> 
proceeded  to  the  Ming  Court  as  Mtiromachi's  delegate,  and  the.  Chinese-  sov* 
ereipi  agreed  to  restore  the  old  relations^  transmitting  for  that  purpose  n  huhdJ^ 
tallies  to  be  carried  by  the  merchantmen.  These  tallies  were  dtstatibuted  4o 
aeversU  high  constables,  to  five  great  temples,  and  to  merchants  in  Hy5go  and 
Sakaii  ther  correisponding  tallies  ^  being,  entrusted,  to  the  Oucbi  tamily;  which, 
having  now  recovered  its  power,  was  charged  with  the  duty^  of  superintending 
the  trade  with  Chinal.  Meanwhile,  .85  Sadamori  of  Tsushima  had  established 
commeceial  relations  with  Chosen,  and  received  from  thence  it  yearly^  eotisign'^ 
ment  of  two  hundred  A;€^A:u  of  soy  beans,  the  vessel  that  carried  the  8ta{^  being 
guarded  bylboais  Imown  afiiir4zuAz77ui4mne« 

Thus,  it  fell  out  that  the  right  of  supervising  the  trade  with  China  and  Korea 
oaane  into  the  exclusive  x)0ssession  of  the  Onchi  and  the  Sd^  respectively,  and 
being  liberally,  encouraged,  bixna^t  great  wealth  to  them  as  well  as  to  other 
territorial  magnates  of  the  eentr^l  and  southern  provinces.  Tbe  nscords  «how 
that  large  profits  were  realized.  Four  or  five  hunched  per  cent,  is  spoken  of )  and, 
further,  the.  Ming  sovereign,  in  Yoshimasa's  time,  responded  generously,  <as  had 
faeto. already  shown,: to  the  «Aogiin^^  appeal  for  supplies  of  copper  €a«/i.  One 
Japanese  fan  oonld  be  exdiangidd  for  a  copy  of  avaluable  book,'fUKi  asword  cost- 
ing ohe  fcuUTi^mon  in  Japan  fetched 'five  kwcm^man  ih  China.  Sueb  prices  were 
f)aid,  however,  for  rare  goods  only,  notably  lor  Japanese  raw  siUc,  fifty  catties 
(sixty'^eveH  lbs.)  of  which  sold  for  f^  kwan^rmn  (£l^,or  $76,  approximately). 
Gold,  too,  was  much  more  valuable  in  China  tiian  in  Japan.  Ten  r^  of  the 
yeUow  metal  eould  be  obtained  .in  Japan  foe  from  twenty  to  thirty  kwan-mon 
and-  sold  i^  China  for  130.  Sealskins,  swords,  ^ears^  pepper,  sulphur,  fans, 
lacquer,  raw  silk,  etc.  were  ihe  chiei  staples  of  exports;  and  velvet,  musk,  silk 
fabrics,  porcelains,  etc.,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  imports.  The  metropolis 
being  Kyoto,  with  its  population  of  some  900,000,  HyOgo  was  the  most  impor- 
tant harbour  for  thoirade,  and  after  it  came  Hakata,^  in  Chikuzen;  B&notsu, 
in.Sat8uma;  Obi,  in  Hyuga,  and  Ahotsu,  in  Ise,  The  customs  duties  at  HyQgo 
alone  iare  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  £l  5,000,  or  $75,000,  annually. 

Jn  China,  Ningpo  was  the  chief  port.  It  had  a  meitiantile*marine  office  and 
an  inn  for  foreign  guests.  The  tribute  levied  on  the  trade  wa»  sent 'thence  to 
Natddng.    In  size  the  vessels  empk>yed  were  from  50  to  130  tons,^  greater 

L^  The  ialli^  ^ePQ  earda  on  iriiich  a  lioe  of  ideo^rsplia  ^rare  inscribed.  The  eard  was  then 
cut  along  the  line,  and  a  jmoiety  was  given  to  th^  trader,  ihe  corresponding  moiety  being  kept 
by  the  superintendent.]'  "  '       .. 

t    Pjlaluiba*s^lace  was  «ibee<)uaitly  taken  by  Hl^^o^I   •      -       '    i 
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<MmensioDS  being  eschew^  through  fe£kr  of  loss.  An  inyoioe'  shoivs  that  the 
goods  carried  by  a  ship  in  1458  were:  sulphur  (410,750  lbs.);  copper  (206,000 
lbs.);  spears  (11);  fans  (1250);  swords  (9500) ; laoquered  wares  (634  packages), 
and  sapan-wood  (141,833  lbs.).  During  the  days  of  Toshimasa's  shdgunate 
such  profits  were  resdi^ed  that  overtrading  took  place,  and  there  resulted  a 
temporary  cessation.  ^  Fifty  years  later,  when  Yoshiharu  ruled  at  Muromachi 
(1529),  a  Buddhist  priest,  Zuisa,  sent  by  the  ^hdgim  to  China,  and  an  envoy, 
Sdsetsu,  despatched  by  the  Ouchi  family,  came  into  collision  at  Ningpo.  It  was 
a  mere  question  of  precedence,  but  in  tbs  sequel  Zuisa  was  seized,  Ningpo  was 
sacked,  and  its  gOTemor  was  murdered.  The  arm  of  the  skogim  at  that; tune 
could  not  reach  the  Ouchi  family,  and  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  SOsetsu  waa 
in  vain  preferred  at  Muromachi  through  the  medium  of  the  King  ot  Ryvkyui 
Yoshiharu  could  only  keep  silence. 

The  Ming  sovereign  subsequently  (1531)  attempted  to  exaet  redjress  by 
sending  a  squadron  to  Tsushima,  but  the  deputy  high  constable  of  the  Ouchi 
compelled  these  sfaips^  to  fly,  defeated,  and  thereafter  all  friendly  intercourse 
between  Japan  ioid  China  was  interrupted,  piratical  raids  by  the  Japanese 
taking  its  place.  This  estrangement  continued  for  seventeen  years,  until  (1548). 
Ouchi  Yo^itaka  re-established  friendly  reLations  with  Ghdaen  and,  at  the  same, 
time,  made  overtures  to  China,  which,  being  seconded  by  the  despatch  of  an 
envoy  —  a  Buddhist  priest,  Shuryo  —  from  Muromachi,  evoked  a  favourable 
response.  Once  more  tallies  were  issued,  but  the  number  of  vessels  being 
limited  to  three  and  their  crews  to  three  hundred,  the  resulting  commerce  was 
comparatively  small.  Just  at  this  eix>ch,  too,  Occidental  merchantmen  arrived 
in  China,  and  the  complexion  of  the  latter 's  oversea  trade  imderwent  alteration. 
Thereafter,  the  Ashikaga  fell,  and  their  successori  Oda  Nobunaga,  made  no' 
attempt  to  re-open  commerce  with  China,  while  his  successor,  Toyotomi  Hide- 
yoshi,  planned  the  invasion  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  so  that  the  sword  was  more 
in  evidence  than  the  soroban. 


JAPANESE   PIRACY 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  Japanese  piracy  in  Far  Eastern  waters,, 
but  certainly  it  dated  from,  a  remote  past  and  reached  its  extreme  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  records  show  that  Murakami  Yoshihiro,  of  lyo 
province,  obtained  control  of  all  the  corsairs  in  neighbouring  seas  and  developed 
great  puissance.  Nor  did  any  measure  of  opprobrium  attach  to  his  acts,  for 
on  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Morokiyo,  a  scion  of  the  illustrious  Krtabatake 
family.  Numbers  flocked  to  his  standard  during  the  disordesed  era  of  the  War 
of  the  Dynasties,  and  from  Korea  in  the  north  to  Formosa  and  Amoy^in  the 
south  the  whole  littoral  was  raided  by  them. 

For  purposes  of  protection  the  Ming  rulers  divided  the  coast  into  five  sections^ 
Pehchihli,  Shantung,  Chekiang,  Fuhkien,  and  Liangkwang,  appointing  a 
governor  to  each,  building  fortresses  and  enrolling  soldiers.  All  this  proving 
inefficacious,  the  Emperor  Taitsu,  as  already  stated,  addressed  to  Ashikaga 
Yoshimitsu  a  remonstrance  which  moved  the  shogun  to  issuer  strict  injunction 
against  the  marauders.  It  was  a  mere  formality.  Chinese  annals  show  that 
under  its  provisions  some  twenty  pirates  were  handed  over  by  the  Japanese 
and  were  executed  by  boiling  in  kettles.  No  such  international  refinement  as 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction  existed  in  those  days,  and  the  Japanese  shdgun  felt 
no  shame  in  deUvering  his  countrymen  to  be  punished  by  an  alien  State,    Jt  ip 
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Bdt  woadeiful  that  when  Yoshimitsu  died,  the  Chiliiese  Emperor  bestowed  oil 
Mm  the  posthumoua  iAileKimg-hsienr^wang,OT**the  faithful  and  obedient  king." 
But  boiling  a  score  of  the  Wokou^  in  copper  kettles  did  not  at  all  intimidate 
the  corsairs.  On  nearly  all  the  main  islands  of  the  Inland  6ea  and  in  the 
KyfishQ  waters  they  had  their  quarters.  In  fact,  the  governors  of  islands  and  a 
majority  of  the  notary  magnates  having  littoral  estates,  took  part  in  the 
profitable  pursuit.  No  less  than  fourteen  illustriouB  families  were  so  engaged, 
and  four  of  them  openly  bore  the  title  of  kaizoku  tai^hogun  (commander-in-chief 
of  pirates).  ^Moreover,  they  all  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Ouchi  family.  It.is  on 
record  that  Ouchi  Masahiro  led  them  in  an  incursion  into  ChoUadO,  the-  southern 
province  of  Korea^  and  exacted  from  the  sovereign  of  ChOsen  a  tx-omise  of  yearly 
tribute  to  the  Ouchi.  This  was  only  one  of  several  profitable  raids.  The  goods 
appropriated  in  Korea  were  sometimes  carried  to  China  for  sale,  the  pirates 
assiuning,  now  the  character  of  peaceful  traders,  now  that  of  ruthless  plunderers. 
The  apparition  of  tiiese  Pahan  '  ships  seems  to  have  inspired  the  Chinese  with 
consternation.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  effective  resistance. 
The  decslde  between  1553  and  1563  was  evidently  their  time  of  greatest  suffering; 
and  their  annals  of  that  era  repay  perusal,  not  only  for  their  direct  interest  but 
also  for  their  collateral  bearing  on  the  story  of  the  invasion  of  Korea  at  the  close 
of  the  century. 

On  the  23d  of  the  fifth  month  of  1563,  twentynseven  Japanese  vessels  arrived  at  Ltingwang- 
tftng.  They  looked  like  so  many  hills  anid  their  white  sails  were  as  clouds  in  the  skv.  On  the 
^th  dav  of  the  fourth  month  of  1554,  there  appeared  on  the  horizon  a  large  ship  which  presently 
reached  LungwanK-tang.  Her  crew  numbered  562.  They  blew  conches  after  the  manner  of 
trumpets,  marshalled  themselves  in  battle  array,  and  surrounding  the  castle  with  fljrixig 
bemnens,  attacked  it.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  1555,  a  two-masted  ship 
carrying  a  crew  of  some  hundreds  came  to  Kinshan-hai,  and  on  the  next  day  she  was  followed 
by  eight  five-masted  vessels  with  crews  totalling  some  thousands.  They  all  went  on  shore 
and  lobted  in  succession.  On  the  2Sd  of  the  second  month  of  1556,  pirate  ships  arrived  at  the. 
entrance  to  Kinshan-hai.    Their  masts  were  like  a  dense  forest  of  bamboo. 

Further  records  show  that  in  1556  the  pirates  entered  Yaag-chou,  looted  and 
burned  the  city;  that  in  1559  they  attacked  Chekiang;  that  in  1560,  they  made 
their  way  to  Taitsang,  and  thence  pushed  on  towards  Shanghai,  Sungteh,  etc., 
looting  towns  almost  daily.  'There  was  no  effective  resistance.  We  find  also 
the  following  appreciation  ol  Japanese  ships: — 

The  largest  of  the  Japanese  vessels  can  carry  about  three  hundred  mefn ;  the  medium-sised, 
from  One  to  two  hundred,  and  the  smallest  from  fifty  to  eighty.  They  are  coiDstructed  low  and 
narrow.  Thus,  when  they  meet  a  big  ship  they  have  to  look  up  to  attack  her.  The  sails  are 
not  rigged  like  those  of  our  ships  which  can  be  navigated  in  anv  wind.  But  wicked  people  on 
the  coast  of  Fuhkien  sold  their  ships  to  the  foreigners;  and  the  buyers,  having  fitted  them  with 
double  bottoms  and  keels;  shaped  so  i|s  to  cleave  the  waves,  came  to  our  shores  in  them. 

Evidently  the  Chinese  were  better  skilled  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding  than  the 
Japanese.  As  for  the  defensive  measures  of  the  Chinese  the  following  is  recorded : 

The  Government  troops  on  sea  and  on  land  made  every  effort  to  keep  off  the  pirates. 
Thev  flew  banners  at  mom  and  eve  and  fired  guns  seaward,  so  that  the  enemy,  understanding 
by  tJbe  flai^  iqid  the  detonation  that  we  were  prepared  to  resist,  abstained  from  landing.  Bui 
when  the  pirates  handled  their  swords  skilfully,  their  attack  was  fearful.  Our  countrymen 
when  they  saw  these  swordsmen,  trembled  and  fled.  Their  fear  of  the  Japanese  was  fear  of  the 
swords.  The  pirates  *  firearms  were  only  guns  such  as  men  use  in  pursmt  of  game.  They  did 
sot  rani^  over  one  hundred  paoes.  But  thdr  skill  in  using  their  guns  was  such  that  th^ 
never  missed.  We  could  not  defeat  them.  They  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  take  their 
breakfast  kneeling  down.  Afterwards  their  chief  ascends  an  eminence  and  they  gather  below 
to  hear  his  orders.    He  teHs  them  off  in  detaehments  not  exceeding  thirty  men,  and  attaching 

p  Yamato  enemies.] 

p  Chinese  pronunciation  of  the  ideographs  read  by  the  Japanese  ^'Hachiman"  (god  of  War). 
The  pirates' inscribed  on- their  sails  the  legend  Hackiman  D^ti^boMisu.] 
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thctm  to  oSicetAi  sends  them  to  loot  plaoes*    The  detftchmenyts  operate  At  distwoee  ci  frooji 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  yards,  but  unite  at  the  sound  of  a  conch. 

To  re-enforce  a  detachment  in  case  of  emerjeency,  small  sections  of  three  or  four  swDrdsmen 
moYe  about.  At  the  si^t  of  them  our  men  nee.  Towards  dark  the  detaohments  return  to 
headquarters  and  hand  m  their  loot,  never  making  any  concealment.  It  is  then  distributed. 
They  always  abduct  women,  and  at  night  they  indulge  in  drinking  and  debauchery.  They 
alwa}^  advance  in  single  rank  at  a  slow  pace,  and  thus  their  extension  is  miles  long.  For  tens 
of  days  they  can  run  without  showing  fatigue.  In  camping,  they  divide  into  many  companies^ 
and  thus  they  can  make  a  siege  effective.  Against  our  positions  they  begin  by  sending  a  few 
men  who  by  swift  and  deceptive  movements  cause  our  troops  to  exhaust  all  their  projectiles 
fruitlessly,  and  then  the  assault  is  delivered.  They  are  clever  in  using  ambushes,  and  often 
when  they  seem  to  be  worsted,  their  hidden  forces  spring  up  in  our  rear  and  throw  our  arm|y 
into, a  panic. 

There  is  no  readDn  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  records,  sflive  as  are  some  of  the 
descriptions.  Unquestionably  the  Wokou  were  a  t^rible  scourge  to  the  Chinese 
on  the  eastern  Uttoral. 

INTEECOURSE  WITH  BYCKYO 

■  I 

Japanese  annals  say  that  the  royal  family  ol  Ryrlkyu  was  descended  from  the 
hero  Minamoto  Tametomo  who  was  banished  to  the  island  in  1 156,  and  certainly 
the  inhabitants  of  the  archipelago  are  a  race  closely  allied  to  the  Japanese.  But 
in  1373,  the  then  ruler,  Chuzan,  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Ming  Court  and  became  a 
tributary  of  the  latter.  In  1416,  however^  an  ambassador  from  the  isliuids 
presented  himself  at  the  Muromachi  shogunate,  and  twenty-^five  years  later 
(1441),  the  sAd^im^Yoshinori,  just  before  hisdeath,  bestowed  Ryukyti  on  Shimar 
zu  Tadakuni,  lord  of  Satsuma,  in  recogniticm.  of  meritorious  services*  Subset 
quently  (1471)  the  sAogiin  Yoshimasa,  in  compliance  with  a  request  from  thfe 
Shimazu  family,  forbade  the  saiUng  of  any  vessel  to  Ryukyu  without  a  Bhimaau 
permit,  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  Miyiskke  Kunihide  attempted  ta  invade 
Rjrukyti,  the  Shimazu  received  Muromaehi's  (Yoshitane's);  Commission  t6 
punish  him.  Historically,  therefore,  Ryukyu  formed  part  of  Japan,  but  its 
rulers  maintained  a  tributary  attitude  towards  China  until  recent  timed,  as  will 
presently  be  seen. 


LITERATURE   DURING   THE    MUROMACHI   PERIOD 


.1 


Throughout  the  Muromachi  period  of  two  and  a  half  centuries  a  group  of 
military  men  held  the  administration  and: reaped  all  rewards  and  eHMPdum^nts 
of  office  so  that  literary  pursuits  ranked  in  comparatively  small  esteem.  Some 
education  was  necessary,  indeed,  for  men  of  position,  but  emdnent  scholars  were 
exceptional.  Noteworthy  among  the  latter  were  Nijo  Yoshimoto,  Ichij5 
Fuyuyoshi,  Doin  Kinsada,  Sanj5nishi  Sanetaka,  and  Kiyowara  Naritada. 
Most  renowned  was  Ichijo  Kaneyoshii.  Equally  versed  in  the  classics  of  China 
and  Japan,  as  well  as  in  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  he  composed  several  works 
of  high  merit.  A  feature  of  the  period  was  the  erudition  of  the  priests.  Gen-e, 
a  bonze  of  the  temple  Hiei-zan,  adopted  the  commentaries  of  the  Sung  savaht^, 
Chengtzu  and  Chutsu,  rejecting  those  of  the  earlier  Han  and  Tang  writers;  In 
other  words,  he  adopted  the  eclectic  system  of  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  as 
compounded  by  the  scholars  of  the  Sung  and  the  Yuan  epochs^  in  preference  to 
the  system  of  earlier  pundits.  The  Emperor  Go-Daigo  invited  Gen-e  to  Court 
and  directed  him  to  expound  the  Sutras.  Thereafter,  the  Sung  philosophy 
obtained,  wide  allegiance,  being  preached  by  the  priests  of  the  Five  Great 
Temples  in  Kyoto,  and  by  all  their  provincial  branches.    On  the  other  hand,  ttop 
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officials  to  China  to  procure  rare  volumes,  and  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  that 
he  had  several  manuscripts  printed  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  although  the  art  of 
block^printing  had  been  practised  in  Japan  since  the  close  of  the  eighth  century. 
A  composition  which  had  its  origin  at  this  epoch  was  the  yokyoku,  a  special  kind 
of  libretto  for  mimetic  dances.  Books  on  art  also  were  inspired  by  the  Higashi* 
yama  craze  for  choice  specimens  of  painting,  porcelain,  and  lacquer.  Commen- 
taries, too,  made  their  appear^ce,  as  did  some  histories,  romances,  and 
anthologies. 

PICTORIAL   ART 

As  Japan  during  the  Ashikaga  period  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Sung  masters  in 
philosophy  and  literature,  so  it  was  in  the  realm  of  art.  There  is,  indeed,  a  much 
closer  relation  between  literature  and  pictorial  art  in  China  than  in  any  Occidental 
country,  for  the  two  pursuits  have  a  common  starting-point  —  calligraphy. 
The  ideograph  is  a  picture,  and  to  trace  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the 
highest  canons  is  a  veritably  artistic  achievement.  It  has  been  shown  above 
that  in  the  Muromachi  era  the  priests  of  Buddha  were  the  channels  through 
which  the  liteniture  and  the  philosophy  of  Sung  reached  Japan,  and  it  will 
preisently  be  seen  that  the  particular  priestid  who  imported  and  interpreted  this 
culture  were  those  of  the  Zen  sect.  There  is  natural  sequence,  therefore,  in  the 
facts  that  these  same  priests  excelled  in  calligraphy  and  introduced  Japan  to  the 
pictorial  art  of  the  immortal  Sung  painters. 

There  were  in  China,  at  the  time  of  the  Ashikaga,  two  schools  of  painters: 
a  Northern  and  a  Southern.  The  term  is  misleading,  for  the  distinction  was 
really  not  one  of  geography  but  one  of  method.  What  distinguished  the 
Southern  school  was  delicacy  of  conception,  directness  of  execution,  and  lightness 
of  tcoie.  To  produce  a  maximum  of  effect  with  a  minimum  of  effort  ;^  to  suggest 
as  much  as  to  depict,  and  to  avoid  all  recourse  to  heavy  colours  —  these  were  the 
cardinal  tenets  of  the  Southern  school.  They  were  revealed  to  Japan  by  a  priest 
named  Kao,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Go-Daigo  (1318-1339),  passed  ten  years 
in  China,  and  returning  to  Ky5to>  opened  a  studio  in  the  temple  Kennin-ji, 
where  he  taught  the  methods  of  Li  Lungmin  of  the  Sung  dynasty  and  Yen  Hui 
of  the  Yuan,  He  revolutionized  Japanese  art.  After  him  Mincho  is  eminent. 
Under  the  name  of  Cho  Densu  —  the  Abbot  Cho  —  he  acquired  perpetual 
fame  by  his  paintings  of  Buddhist  saints.  .     . 

But  Minch5  's  religious  pictures  did  not  help  to  introduce  the  Sung  academy 
to  Ji^pan.  That  task  was  reserved  for  Josetsu  —  a  priest  of  Chinese  or  Japanese 
origin  —  who,  during  the.  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  became  the 
teacher  oi  m^ny  students  at  the  temple  Shokoku^ji,  in  Kyoto.  Among  his 
pupils  was  Sbubuu,  and  the  latter 's  followers  included  such  illustrious  names  as 
Sotan,  SesshU)  Shinno,  Masanobu,  and  Motonobu.  It  is  to  this  day  a  question 
whether  Japan  ever  produced  greater  artists  than  Sesshu  and  Motonobu.  To 
the  same  galaxy  belongs  Tosa  no  Mitsunobu,  the  founder  of  the  Tosa  school  as 
Motonobu  was  of  the  Kand.  That  official  patronage  was  extended  to  these  great 
men  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Mitsunobu  was  named  president  of  the  B-doioro, 
or  Court  Academy  of  Painting;  and  Motonobu  received  the  priestly  rank  ol 
k&gen.  ^ 

APPLIED   ART 

Industries  iti  general  suffered  from  the  continual  wars  of  the  Ashikaga  epoch, 
but  the  art  of  forging  swiords  flourished  beyond  all  precedent.    Ahready  Awada- 
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guchiy  Bizen,  Osafime,  and  others  had  attained  celebrity,  but  for  Okazaki 
Masamunei  of  Kamakura,  who  worked  during  the  reign  of  Go-Daigo  (1318-1339) 
was  reserved  the  renown  of  peerlessness.  His  bng  travels  to  investigate  the 
methods  of  other  masters  so  as  to  assimilate  their  best  features,  lure  historictdly 
recorded^  and  at  the  head  of  the  great  trimty  of  Japanese  swordsmiths  his  name 
is  placed  by  universal  acclaim,  his  companions  being  GO  no  Yoshihiro  and 
Fujiwara  Yoshimitsu*^  In  Murgmachi  days  so  much  depended  oa  the  sword 
that  military  men  thought  it  worthy  of  all  hcmour.  A  present  of  a  fine  blade 
was  counted  more  munificent  than  a  gift  of  a  choice  steed,  and  on  the  decoration 
of  the  scabbard,  the  guard,  and  the  hilt  extraordinary  skill  was  expended. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  wonderful  expert  in  metalSi.GotO 
Yu]5,  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  these  ornaments,  and  hi&rdesoendiMits 
perpetuated  his  fame  down  to  the  middle  of  thie  nineteenth  oentiuy.  The 
Gotos,  however,  constitute  but  a  small  section  of  the  host  of  masters  who  wilt 
always  be  remembered  in  this  branch  of  art.  In  the  Muromachi  period  alone 
we  have  such  names  as  Aoki  Kaneiye,  Myochin  Nobuiye,  Umetada  Akihisa  and 
others.'  Armour  making  also  was  carried  to  a  pdnt  of  high  achievemwt 
during  the  epoch,  especially  by  Nobuiye.' 

LACQUER 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Japanese  surpass  all  nations  in  the  art  of 
making  lacquer.  They  not  only  developed  the  processes  to  a  degree  unknown 
to  their  original  teacher,  China,  but  they  also  introduced. artistic  features  of 
great  beauty.  Unfortunately,  history  transmits  the  names  of  few  masters  in 
this  line.  We  can  only  say  that  in  the  days  of  Yoshimasa  's  shOgunate,  that  is, 
during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  several  choice  varieties  began 
to  be  manufactured,  as  the  nashiji,  the  togidashi,  the  negoro-nuri,  the  konrinji- 
nuriy  the  shunkei-nurij  the  tsuishUy  and  the  tsuikoku.  Choice  specimens  received 
from  later  generations  the  general  epithet  Higashiyama-mono,  in  reference 
to  the  fact  that  they  owed  so  much  to  ijie  patronage  of  Yoshimasa  in  hi^  mansion 
at  Higashi-yama. 

PORCELAIN  ANB   FAIENCE 

To  the  Muromachi  epoch  belong?  also  the  first  manufacture  of  faience,  as 
distinguished  from  unglazed  pottery,  and  of  porcelain,  as  distinguished  from 
earthenware.  The  former  innovation  is  ascribed  —  as  already  noted  —  to 
Kat5  Shirozaemon,  a  native  of  Owari,  who  visited  China  in  1223  and  studied 
under  the  Sung  ceramists;  the  latter,  to  ShonjBUi,  who  also  repaijr€4  to  China  in 
1510,  and,  on  his  return,  set  up  a  kiln  at  Arita,  in  Hizen,  where  he  produced  a 
small  quantity  of  porcelain,  using  materials  obtained  from  China,  as  the  existence 
of  Japanese  supplies  was  not  yet  known.  The  faience  industry  found  many 
followers,  but  its  products  all  bore  the  somewhat  sombre  impress  of  the  chcHHO-^ 
(tea  ceremonial)  canons. 

P  Chamberlain  in  Things  Japanese  sa3r8:  "Japanese  swords  excel  even  the  vaunted  prod- 
ucts of  Damascus  and  Toledo.  To  cut  through  a  pile  of  copper  coins  without  nicking  the 
blade  ia^  or  was,  a  oommon  feat.  History,  traditdoii,  and  romance  alike  re-echo  with  tii6 
exploits  of  this  wonderful  weai>on.''] 

P  For  an  exhaustive  analysis  see  Brinkley  's  China  and  Japan.] 

[*  See  Gender's  History  of  Jaipanese  Costume;  Vol.  IX.  of  the  "Tranaaotiona  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan."] 
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•  I 


AltCHITECTURE 


The  architectural  feature  of  the  time  was  the  erectiari  of  tea-parlours  accord- 
log  to  the  sev^e  type  of  the  cha^no-^  cult. '  Such  edifices  were  reHiarkable  for 
simplieity  and  narrow  dimensions.  They  partook  of  the  nature  of  toys  rather 
than  of  practical  residencesi  being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  little  chambers, 
entirely  undecorated,  where  a  few  devotees  of  the  tea  ceremonial  could 
meet  and  forget  the  worid.  As  for  grand  structures  like  the  "Silver  Pavilion" 
of  Yoshimasa  and  the  ^*Qolden  Pavilion"  of  Yoshimitsu^  th^Jr  showed 
distinct  traces  of  Miiig  influence,  but  with  the  exception  of  elaborate  interior 
decoration  they  do  not  call  for  special  oomment. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Japanese  architect  consisted  in  selecting  rare 
woods  and  uniquely  grown  timber,  in  exquisite  joinery,  and  in  fine  plastering. 
Display  and  om^amMit  in  dwelling-houses  were  not  exterior  but  interior;  and 
beginning  With  the  twelfth  century,  interior  decoration  became  an  art  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  great  schools  of  Japanese  painters.  The  pecul- 
iar nature  of  Japanese  interior  division  of  the  house  with  screens  or  light  par- 
titions instead  of  walls  lent  itself  to  a  style  of  decoration  which  was  quite  as 
different  in  its  exigencies  and  character  from  Occidental  mural  decorations  as 
was  Japanese  architecture  from  Gothic  or  Renaissance.  The  first  native 
school  of  decorative  artists  was  the  Yamato-ryu,  founded  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury by  Fujiwai^a  Motomitsu  and  reaching  the  height  of  its  powers  in  the  twelfth 
century.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Pujiwara  Tsunetaka,  a  great  painter 
of  this  school,  took  the  title  of  Tosa.  Under  him  the  Tosa-ryu  became  the 
successor  of  the  YamaJUy-ryu  and  carried  on  its  work  with  more  richness  and 
charm.  The  Tosa  school  was  to  a  degree  replaced  after  the  fifteenth  century 
in  interior  paititing  by  th6  schools  of  SesshU  and  Kano. 

RELIGION 

As  oii6  of  Yoritomo's  first  acts  when  he  organiased  the  ICamakura  Bdkufu 
had  been  to  establish  at  Tsurugaoka  a  shrine  to  Hachiman  (the  god  of  War), 
patron  deity  of  the  Minamotos'  great  ancestor,  Yoshiiye,  so  when  Takauji, 
himself  a  Minamoto,  organized  the  Muromachi  Bakufu,  he  worshipped  at  the 
Iwashimizu  shrine  of  Hachiman,  and  all  his  successors  in  the  shogunate  followed 
bis  e){fimiple.  Of  this  shrine  Tahaka  Harukiyo  was  named  superintendent 
(66ffo),  and  with  the  Ashikaga  leader's  assistance,  he  rebuilt  the  shrine  on  a 
sumptuous^  scale,  departing  conspicuously  from  the  austere  fashion  of  pure 
Shi'nio,^  It  may,  indeed,  be  affirmed  that  Shinto  had  never  been  regarded  as  a 
religion  in  Japan  until,  in  the  dajrs  of  the  Nara  Court,  it  was  amalgamated  with 
Buddhism  to  form  what  was  called  Ryobu^shinto,  It  derived  a  further  character 
of  religion  from  the  theory  of  Kitabatake  Chifcafusa,  who  contended  that 
Shinto,  Buddhism,  and  Confucianism  were  all  capable  of  being  welded  into  one 
Whole.  Moreover,  in  the  Muromachi  period,  the  eminent  scholar,  Ichij5  Kane- 
yoshi  (1402-81),  wrote  a  thesis  which  gave  some  support  to  the  views  of 
Chikafusa. 

]  But,  during  the  reign  of  Go-Tsuchimikado  (14i55-1500),  Urabe  Kanetomo, 
firofessing  to  interpret  his  ancestor,  Kanenobu,.  enunciated  the  doctrine  of 
Yuiitavrshintd  (unique  Shinto)  ^  namely,  that  as  between  three  creeds,  Shintd 

'    [^-Tli«  shrine  covert  a  spaoe^of  400  square  yaids  a&d  hiad  a  golden  gutter,  80  feet  long,  13 
feet  wide,  and  over  1  inch  thick.] 
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ynH  the  root;  Cdnfuciaaiani,  the  braocbea,  and  Buddhism,  the  fruit.  This 
was  the  first  explicit  differeutiatioD  of  ShintS.  It  found  fav^our,  and  its  pro- 
pounder 's  son,  YoBhida,  asserted  the  principles  still  more  strenuously.  The 
fact  ia  notable  in  the  history  of  reUgicn  in  Japan.  Yo^hida  was  ihe  forerunner 
of  Motoori,  Hirata,  and  other  ccHDnparatively  moderK  philosophers  who  contended 
for  the  revival  of  "Pure  Shinto."  Many  Japanese  annalists  allege  that  ShintS 
owes  its  relLgiouB  character  Bokly  to  the  eu^eations  of  BuddbKm,  and  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  iSAintd  cult  has  never  been  able  to  iu^ire  a  great  exponent. 

BUDDHISM  ,       .  .   ' 

The  attitude  of  the  Ashik^a  towards  Buddhism  was  even  more  reverential. 
They  honoured  the  Zen  sect  ahnost  exclusively.  Takauji  built  the  temple 
TenryO-ji,  in  Ky5to,  and  planned  to  establish  a  group  of  provincial  temples 


under  the  name  of  Ankoku-ji,  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  animatii^ 
purpose  in  thus  acting  was  to  create  a  counterpoise  to  the  overwhelmmg  strength 
of  the  monasteries  of  Kara  and  Hiei-zan.  The  latter  comprised  three  thousand 
buildings  —  temples  and  seminaries  —  and  housed  a  host  of  aoldier-monks 
who  held  Kyoto  at  their  mercy  and  who  had  often  terrorized  the  city  and  the 
palace.  In  the  eighth  century,  when  the  great  temple,  Todai-ji,.  was  established 
at  Nara,  sflfUiated  temples  were  built  throughout  the  provinces,  under  the  name 
of  Kokubun-ji. 

It  was  in  emulation  of  this  system  that  Takauji  erected  th&Tenryu-ji  and 
planned  a  provincial  net-work  of  Ankoku-ji.  Hia  zeal  in  the  matter  assumed 
striking  dimensions.  On  the  one  h&nd,  he  levied  heavy  imposts  to  procure 
funds;  on  the  other,  he  sent  to  China  ^ips  whence  called  Tenryuji-bune — 
to  obtain  furniture  and  fitting.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  6ve  years,  the  great  edifice 
was  completed  (1345),  and  there  remained  a  substantial  sum  in  the  Muromachi 
treasury.    The. monks  of  £jiryaku-ji  (Hiei-Ean). fathomed  Tak^auji'B  purpose 
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They  flocked  down  to  the  capital,  halberd  in  hand  a;nd  sacred  car  on  shoulder^ 
and  truculently  demanded  of  the  Emperor  that  Soseki,  high  priest  of  the  new 
monastery,  should  be  exiled  and  the  edifice  destroyed;  But  the  Ashikaga  leader 
stood  firm.  He  announced  that  if  the  soldier-monks  p^r^sted,  their  loid-abbot 
should  be  banished  and  their  property  (confiscated;  before  which  evidently  earnest 
nienaces  the  mob  of  friars  turned  their  faces  homewiird.  Thereafter,  Takauji, 
and  his  brother  Tadayoshi  celebrated  with  great  pomp  th6  ceremony  of  opening 
the  new  temple,  and  the  A^ikaga  leader  addressed  to  thd  priest,  Soseki,  a  docii^ 
ment  pledging  his  own  reverence  and  the  reverence  of  all  his  successors  at 
Muromachi.  But  that  part  of  his  programme  which  related  to  the  provincial 
branch  temples  was  left  incomplete.  At  no  time,  indeed,  were  the  provinces 
sufficiently  peaceful  and  sufficiently  subservient  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
plan  by  the  Ashikaga. 

GREAT   PRIESTS 

The  priest  Soseki  —  otherwise  called  "Mus5  KokuLshi,"  or  "Mus6,  the 
national  teacher" — was  one  of  the  great  bonzes  in  an  age  when  many  monasteries 
were  repositories  of  literature  and  statesmanship.  His  pupils,  My&o  and 
Chushin,  enjoyed  almost  equal  renown  in  the  days  of  the  third  Ashikaga  shogun^ 
Yoshimitsu,  whose  piety  rivalled  that  of  Takauji.  He  assigned  to  them  a 
residence  in  the  Rokuon-ji,  his  own  family  temple,  and  there  he  visited  them  to 
hear  discourses  on  Buddhist  doctrine  and  to  consult  abput  administrative  affairs. 
A  still  more  illustrious  bonze  was  Ryoken,  of  Nanzen-ji.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  he  repaired,  on  one  occasion,  to  the  Kita-yama  palace  of  the  ihogun 
Yosh  mitsu,  wearing  a  ragged  garment.  Yoshimitsu  at  once  changed  his  own 
brocade  surcoat  for  the  abbot's  torn  vestment,  and  subsequently,  when  conduct- 
ing his  visitor  on  a  boating  excursion,  the  shogun  carried  the  priest's  footgear. 
It  is  not  possible  for  a  Japanese  to  perform  a  lowlier  act  of  obeisance  towards 
another  than  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  latter 's  sandals.  Yoshimitsu  was  in  a 
position  to  dictate  to  the  Emperor,  yet  he  voluntarily  performed  a  menial  office 
for  a  friar. 

These  four  priests,  Soseki,  My55,  Cbuahia,  and  Ryoken,  all  belonged  to  the 
Zen  sect.  The  doctrines  of  that  sect  were  absolutely  paramount  in  Muromachi 
days,  as  they  had  been  in  the  times  of  the  Kamakura  Bnkufu.  A  galaxy  of 
distinguished  names  confronts  us  on  the  pages  of  history  —  MyochO  of  Daitoku- 
ji;  Gen-e  of  Myoshin-ji;  Ikkyu  Zenji  ot  Daitoku-ji,  a  descendant  of  the  Emperor 
Go-Komat 8u;Tokus5  of  Nanzen-ji ;Shiren  of  Tofuku-ji;  ShtJshin  of  Nanzen-ji; 
Ju5  of  My68hin-ji;  Tetsu5  of  Daitoku-ji,  and  Gazan  of  Soji-ji.  All  these  were 
propagandists  of  Zenrshu  doctrine.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  torch  of  religion 
bums  brightest  among  dark  surroundings.  In  circumstances  of  tumultuous 
disorder  and  sanguinary  ambition,  these  great  divines  preached  a  creed  which 
taught  that  all  worldly  things  are  vain  and  valueless.  Moreover,  the  priests 
themselves  did  not  practise  the  virtues  they  inculcated.  They  openly  disregard- 
ed their  vow  of  chastity;  bequeathed  their  temples  and  manors  to  their  children; 
employed  hosts  of  stoled  soldiers;  engaged  freely  in  the  fights  of  the  era,  and 
waxed  rich  on  the  spoils  of  their  arms. 

It  is  recorded  of  Kenju  (called  also  Rennyo  Skonin),  eighth  successor  of 
Shinran,  that  his  eloquence  brought  him  not  only  a  crowd  of  disciples  but  also 
wealth  comparable  with  that  of  a  great  tcfrritorial  magnate;  that  he  employed 
a  large  for<5e  of  armed  men,  and  that  by  dispensing  with  prohibitions  he  made  his 
doctrine  popular.    This  was  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  when  Yoshimasa 
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{Mjactiaed  dilattantekai  at  Higashi-yama.  It  became  in  that  ag^  a  common 
habit  that  a  man  should  shave  his  head  and  wear  priest's  vestments  while  still 
taking  part  in  worldly  affairs.  The  distinetion  between  bonze  and  layman 
disappeared.  Some  administrative  officials  became  monks;  some^  daimyd 
fou^t  wearing  sacerdotal  vestments  over  their  armour,  and  some  priests  led 
troops  into  battle.  If  a  bonze  earned  a  reputation  for  eloquence  or  piety,  he 
often  became  the  target  of  jealous  violence  at  the  hands  of  rival  sectarians  and 
bad  to  fly  for  his  Ufe  from  the  ruins  of  a  burning  temple.  Not  until  the  advent 
of  Christianity,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  did  these  outrages  cease. 

THE   FIVE   TEMPLES   OF  KYQTO 

The  Zen  sect  had  been  almost  equally  popular  during  the  epoch  of  the  H5j5. 
They  built  for  it  five  great  temples  in  Kamakura,  and  that  example  was  followed 
by  the  Ashikaga  ux  Kyoto.  The  five  fanes  in  the  capital  were  called  collectively, 
Go-zan.  They  were  Kennin-ji,  Tofuku-ji,  Nanzen-ji,  Tenryti-ji,  and  ShOkoku- 
ji.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Courts 
the  temple  Shokoku-ji  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  it  remained  in  ashes  until  the 
time  of  Yoshimasa,  when  the  priest,  Chtishin,  persuaded  the  shogun  to  undertake 
the  work  of  reconstruction.  A  heavy  imposition  of  land-tax  in  the  form  of 
tanserif  and  extensive  requisitions  for  timber  and  stones  brought  funds  and 
materials  sufficient  not  only  to  restore  the  edifice  and  to  erect  a  pagoda  360  feet 
high,  but  also  to  replenish  the  empty  treasury  of  the  shogim.  Thus,  temple- 
building  enterprises  on  the  part  of  Japanese  rulers  were  not  prompted  wholly 
by  religious  motives. 

MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS 

The  frugal  austerity  of  life  under  the  rule  of  the  Hoj5  wad  changed  to  lavish 
extravagance  under  the  Ashikaga,  Yet  things  should  have  been  otherwise,  for 
in  Takauji  's  time  there  was  enacted  and  promulgated  the  code  of  regulations 
already  referred  to  as  the  Kemmu  Shihimoku,  wherein  were  strictly  forbidden 
hasarory  debauchery,  gambling,  reunions  for  tea  drinking  and  couplet  composing, 
lotteries,  and  other  excesses.  Basara  is  a  Sanskrit  term  for  costly  luxuries  of 
every  descripticna,  and  the  compilers  of  the  code  were  doubtless  smcere  in  theii* 
desire  to  popularize  f rugality.  But  the  Ashikaga  rulers  themselves  did  not  con^ 
firm  their  precepts  by  example.  They  seemed,  indeed,  to  live  principally  for 
sensuous  indulgence. 

A  Japanese  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a  rhapsodical  account  of 
the  Kyoto  of  his  day,  dwells  on  the  wonderful  majesty  of  the  ''sky-'pierbing 
roofs"  and  '^cloud-topping  balconies"  of  the  Imperial  palace.  And  he  points 
with  evident  pride  to  the  fact  that  this  splendor  —  a  splendor  only  a  litttie 
less  —  was  to  be  found  besides  in  many  other  elegant  residences  which  dis- 
played their  owners'  taste  and  wealth.  The  chronicler  notes  that  even  those 
who  were  not  noble,  including  some  who  had  made  their  money  by  fortune* 
teUing  or  by  the  practice  of  medicine,  were  sometimes  able  to  make  such  display; 
to  live  in  pretentious  houses  and  have  many  servants.  So  could  the  provincial 
nobles,  who  it  seans  did  not  in  other  periods  make  much  of  a  showmg  at  th^ 
capital. 

The  dwellers  in  these  mansions  lived  up  to  their  environment.  The  degree 
of  thedr  refin^n^^t  m^y  be  itiferred  from  the  fact  that  cooking  became  a  science; 
they  had  two  priacipal  academies  and  numerous  rules  to  determine  thesised  and 
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shapes  of  every  implement  and  utensil^  as  well  as  the  exact  manner  of  mampul&t- 
.  log  tbem.    The  nomenclature  was  not  less  elaborate; ;  In  short,  to  become  a 
master  of  polite  accomplishments  and  the  cuisine  in  the  military  era  of  Japan 
demanded  patient  and  industrious  study. 

4 

MODE   OF   TBAVELUNG 

The  fashions  of  the  Heian  epoch  in  the  manner  of  travelling  underwent  little 
change  during  the  military  age.  The  principal  conveyance  continued  to  be  an 
ox-carriage  or  a  palanquin.  The  only  notable  addition  made  was  the  kago,  a 
kind  of  palanquin  slung  on  a  single  pole  instead  of  on  two  shafts.  The  kago 
accommodated  one  persoii  and  was  carried  by  two.  Great  pomp  and  elaborate 
organization  attended  the  outgoing  of  a  nobleman,  and  to  interrupt  a  procession 
was  counted  a  deadly  crime,  while  all  persons  of  lowly  degree  were  required  to 
kneel  with  their  hands  dn  the  groimd  and  their  heads  resting  on  them  as  a 
nobleman  and  his  retinue  passed. 

LANDSCAPE   GARDENING 

Great  progress  was  made  in  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  during  the 
Muromachi  epoch,  but  tins  is  a  subject  requiring  a  volume  to  itself.  Here  it 
will  suffice  to  note  that,  although  still  trammelled  by  its  Chinese  origin,  the  art 
■received  signal  extension,  and  was  converted  into  something  like  an  exact 
science,  the  pervading  aim  being  to  produce  landscapes  and  water-scapes  within 
the  limits  of  a  comparatively  small  park  without  conveying  any  sense  of  undue 
restriction.  Buddhist  monks  developed  signal  skill  in  this  branch  of  esthetics, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  delightful  harmony  which  they  achieved  between 
nature  and  art.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  first  treatise  on  the  art  of  land- 
scape gardening  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Goky5goku  Yoshitsune  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  chief  difference 
between  the  parks  of  Japan  and  the  parks  of  Europe  is  that,  whereas  the  latter 
.are  planned  solely  with  reference  to  a  geometrical  scale  of  comeliness  or  in  pure 
and  faitliful  obedience  to  nature's  indications,  the  former  are  intended  to  appeal 
to  some  particular  mood  or  to  evoke  special  emotion,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
preserving  a  likeness  to  the  landscapes  and  waternscapes  of  the  world  about  us. 

MINIATURE   LANDSCAPE   GARDENING 

By  observing  the  principles  and  practical  rules  of  landscape  gardening  while 
reducing  the  scale  of  construction  so  that  a  landscape  or  a  water-scape,  complete 
in  all  details  and  perfectly  balanced  as  to  its  parts,  is  produced  within  an  area  of 
two  or  three  square  feet,  the  Japanese  obtained  a  charming  development  of  the 
gardener's  art.  Admirable,  however,  as  are  these  miniature  reproductions  <^ 
natural  scenery  and  consummate  as  is  the  skill  displayed  in  bringing  all  their 
parts  into  exact  proportion  with  the  scale  of  the  design,  they  are  usually  marred 
by  a  suggestion  of  triviality.  In  this  respect,  greater  beauty  is  achieved  on  an 
even  smaller  scale  by  dwai^ng  trees  and  shrubs  so  thiat,  in  every  respect  except 
in  dimensions,  they  shall  be  an  accurate  facsimile  of  what  they  would  have  been 
had  they  grown  for  cycles  unrestrained  in  the  forest.  Th*  Japanese  gardener 
;'- dwarfs  trees  so  that  they  remain  measurable  only  by  inches  after  their  age 
jhas  reached  scores^  even  hundreds,  of  yeaiB,  and  the  proportions  of  leaf,  branch 
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aad  fite«i  are  pKeacdPved  mtb  fideli)ty. «  The  potff  in  li^hidb  tlic«»e  3#6i»l^k'^ 
patient  skill  are  grown  ii&ve  to  be  themselves  the  specfanehs  <rf*  the  kertonist'i 
craft,  and  as  much  as  £200  is  sometimes  paid  forr  k  notably  weU-^trained  tree:^** ) 


J I 


TEA   CEREMONIAL  .       .  , 


.  ::7h6  tea.ci^remQnial  (€ha^no*^v)  is  eaBentialiy^i Japtocse  iii  ita  dei^iofniieiiAB 
though  its  Q^igi^  <^me  from  Chinik*  .It  has  been 'well' d^aeribed  as  Ma/mirmr'in 
whieh  the  extra0rdinad*y  elaborationa  of!  Japanese  social  etiquette  tisia^he-seed 
vividly  jrefleiBted^"  !  In  £a<c(>  the  use  of  tea  as  a  beretage  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  refined  amusement  to  which  it  was  ultimately  elevated.  Tl^  ikanaoL  ^^taating' • 
would  apply  more  accurately  to  the  pastime  than  "drinking."  But  even  the 
two  combined  convey  no  idea  of  the  labyrinth  of  observances  which  constituted 
the  ceremonial.  The  development'  of  the  cha-no-yu  is  mainly  due  to-  Shuko,  a 
priest  oi  a^  Zen  sec  t  of  Buddbismy  who  seems  to  have  ectneei  ved  that  tea  drinking 
tnaght  be  utilized  to  promote  the  meral  conditions  wliicb  beiassooiateid'^th  its 
practice.  Prof.  H.  B.  Ghamb^lain.  notes  t^t  "It  19  still' oonsidered  pnopec 
for  tea  enthusasrts  Jbo  join  the-^en  liect  of  Buddhism/ and <it  is^A^oin  th^  nbboib 
of  Daitokuji  at  KyOtb  that  diplomas  of  profidenoy  are^  obtained:^'  '  The  baii^ 
t>f  Shuko's  syetcin  were  the  foMr  virtues  ^—uriDtoity,  ^purity,  eouAesy^J  ax|d 
imperturbability --1  and  tittle  as  such  a  cult  seemed  adapted- to  the  prictieds 
o£  military  men^  it  nevertheless  received  its  full  elaboration^  imder  the  feudal 
system.  Biit:  although  this  geneml.  description  is  easy  ehougb  to  IjOrnmlatev 
the  etiquette  and  the  canons  of  the  chorno-yu  would  require  a  whole  volume  for 
an  exhaustive  description. 

INCENSE  COMPiA^NG  '  '      '  '      '  * 

'    .  .  ,  ■  t  '       '     .        ■  ;  .      r'nr 

The  Muromachi  ^oeh.  contributed  to.  aristoeratie  pastimes  the,  growth  of 
.another  amus^iaent  known  m  kfhowas^  ^'<^mparing  of  inceiise«V  a^  contc^ 
which  tesfted  both  the  player^i?  abUity  to  recMPu«e  from  their,  odf^w  dSff^eiit 
varieties  of  incense  4n4  iiis  knQwle4g^  of  ^  ancient  literature*  A*  eArly  a9  the 
sev^th  century  the  use  of  incense  had  attaki$d.0.  wide^  vogue  injjapiati.  BvA 
it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  thp  sixteenth  cedtUry  thatShiiK)!  Soshin  oolLveH^ 
ed  the  pastime  into  something  lUke  a,  philQSopby.  From  his  days,  no  l^ss  thto 
sixty-six  distinct  kinds  of  incense,  were  rec^gt^ized  and  dl^ingukhed  by  ma^iis^ 
derived  from  .literary.  allusioAs..  This  pastime  is  not  so  isbfcorate  tus  tU©  vfnofm^ 
yu,  nor  does  it  furnish,  like  the  Jatt^,  a  serifs:  of  criteria  <^  ^kft-oib]eots«  .  But/il) 
shows  abundant  evidence. of  the  el^orart^  Qare  bestowed  uponrit  by  geners^tion 
after  generation  of  Japanesi^  ^iletta^ti.  '  r. .  .     ?  ^ 


IKE-BAN  A 

This  Engiislji  langui|ge|uiinishfi6;nQ:aeain'ate  s^wvalent  for  what  thQ  Japanese 
call lifce-tpti^i.  The  lit^^ m^^Qingo^rthe. t^tia is  '-living flofrer,"  and  this^naiBp 
.weU.explainsi  the  f^nd9W^ent^i;P?i»^ffiIrfe!Qf,i(ibQ(aril;,  mfOf^lY4  th^4i0*itt^CT»en^.tif 
^oy^ers  sqi  a^  tp'suffiesf)  natural  lifeA  f  In  fact;  ^  bloasoiwis  imi^t  Jctak^agfitbough 
tb^  ]syer^  act^ti^Uy:  ©powi^^ife^d  not  as  t^oi^htitb^y  ^fe^te  cwV  6:i)i»<  the  istiaaMi. 
j;^fis.  beir^.  that /th^;  fuj^dfi^giQaM, diSer^i<eg  h^X^^fflx.  th^Qeeidfental  ,a»d^ tlbe 
Japanese  ]X]^tb^d  lof  flow^aifjang^mieiM^  b^comeSiAt)ii^eilt;  fh«)  Ioniser  iS^qailftlk 
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solely  to  the  Boage  of  colour,  irtiereas  the  latter  holds  that  the  beauty  of  a  plant 
»Dot  derived  frtnn  the  coloiHT  of  its  bloQooms  more  thatt  from  the  ma^ 
growth.  In  fact,  harmony  of  ccdour  rather  than  symmetry  of  outline  was  the 
thmg  desired  in  a  Japanese  floral  composition.  It  might  be  said  that  Western 
art,  in  general,  and  more  particularly  the  decorative  art  of  India,  Persia  and 
Greece  —  the  last  coming  to  Japan  through  India  and  with  certain  Hindu 
modifieations — all  aim  at  synnnetry  of  poise;  but  that  Japanese  floral  arrange- 
ment and  decorative  art  in  general  have  for  their  fundamental  aim  a  symmetry 
by  suggestion, —  a  balance,  but  a  balance  of  inequalities.  The  ike^mna  as 
conceived  and  practised  in  Japan  is  a  science  to  which  ladies,  and  gentlemen 
also,  devote  absorbing  attention. 

OTHER   PASTIMES 

It  will  be  understood  that  to  the  pastimes  mentioned  above  as  originating 
in  military  times  must  beadded  others  bequeathed  from  previous  eras.  Principal 
among  these  was  "flower  viewing"  at  ail  seasons;  coufdet  composing;  chess; 
draughts;  football;  mushroom  picking,  and  maple^^athering  parties,  as  well  as 
other  minor  pursuits.  Gambling,  also,  prevailed  widely  during  the  Muromachi 
epwAx  and  was  carried  sometimes  to  great  excesses,  so  that  wmurai  actually 
staked  their  arms  and  armour  on  a  cast  of  the  dice.  It  is  said  that  this  vice  had 
the  effect  of  encouraging  robbery,  for  a  gambler  staked  things  not  in  his  posses^ 
sion,  pledging  himself  to  steal  the  articles  if  the  dice  went  against  him. 

SINGING   AND    DANCING 

One  of  the  chief  contributions  of  the  military  era  to  the  art  of  singing  was  a 
musical  recitative  performed  by  blind  men  using  the  four-stringed  Chinese  lute, 
the  fibretto  being  based  on  some  episode  of  military  history.  The  performers 
were  known  as  biworbozUf  the  name  **b9zu"  (Buddhist  priest)  being  derived  from 
the  fact  that  they  shaved  their  heads  after  the  maimer  of  bonzes.  These  musi- 
cians developed  remarkable  skill  of  elocution,  and  simulated  passion  so  that  in 
succeeding  ages  they  never  lost  their  popularity.  Sharing  the  vogue  of  the 
biwoMxUy  but  differing  from  it  in  the  nature  of  the  story  recited  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  instrument  employed,  was  the  jdrurif  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  originally  founded  on  the  tragedy  of  Yoshitsune's  favourite 
mistress,  J5ruri.  In  this  the  performer  was  generally  a  woman,  and  the  instru- 
mtat  on  which  she  accompanied  herself  was  the  samisen.  These  two  dances 
may  be  called  pre-eminently  the  martial  music  of.  Japan,  both  by  reason  of 
the  subject  and  the  nature  of  the  musical  movement. 

The  most  aristocratic  performance  of  all,  however,  was  the  ydkyoku^  which 
ultimately  grew  into  the  no.  This  was  largely  of  dramatic  character  and  it 
owed  its  gravity  and  softness  of  tone  to  priestly  influence,  for  the  monopoly  of 
learning  possessed  in  those  ages  by  the  Buddhist  friars  necessarily  made  them 
pre-eminent  in  all  literary  accomplishments.  The  nd,  which  is  held  in  just  as 
high  esteem  to-day  as  it  was  in  mecfieval  times,  was  performed  on  a  sti^  in  the 
open  air  and  its  theme  was  largely  historical.  At  the  back  of  the  sti9^  w^as 
seatM  a  row  of  musicians  who  served  as  chorus,  accompanying  the  performance 
with  various  instrutoents,  chiefly  the  flute  and  the  drum,  and  from  time  to  time 
iatoning  the  words  of  the  drama.  An  adjunct  of  the  fU^  was  the  kifigen.  The 
nd  was  solemn  and  stately;  the  kydge^  comic  and  spri^tly.    In  fact,  the  latter 
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was  designed  to  relieve  the  heaviness  of  the  former,  just  as  on  modem  stages 
the  t^ajimivaffem  reherred  bytibe  farce.  It  is  a  fa6t  of  sober  history  that  the 
shdgun  Yoahimasa  officially  invested  the  nS  dance  with  the  character  of  a  cere- 
monioua  accomplishment  of  military  men  and  that  Hideyoshi  himself  often 
joined  the  dancers  on  the  stage. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 


THE  EPOCH  OF  WARS  (Sengoku  Jidai) 


LIST   OF   EMPERORS 


Order  of  Succession 

Name 

97th  Sovereign 

Go-Murakami 

98th 

Chokei 

99th 

Go-Kameyama 

100th 

Go-Komat£u 

101st 

Shoko 

102d 

Go-Hanazono 

103d 

Go-Tsuchimikado 

104th 

Go-Kashiwabara 

105th 

Gx)-Nara 

106th 

Okimachi 

107th 

Go-Yozei 

A.   D. 

ti 

n 
(( 
it 


it 
It 
n 
n 
it 
it 


Date 
1339-1368 
1368-1372 
1372-1392 
1392-1412 
1412-1428 
1428-1465 
1465-1500 
1500-1526 
1526-1557 
1557-1586 
1586-1611 


The  sovereigns  of  the  Northern  Court,  not  being  recognized  as  legitimate  by 
Japanese  annalists,  are  excluded  from  the  above  list.  Go-Komatsu,  however, 
is  made  an  exception.  He  reigned  from  1882  to  1392  as  representing  the 
Northern  Court,  and  thereafter,  the  two  Courts  having  ceased  their  rivalry,  he 
reigned  undisputed  until  1412.  It  has  further  to  be  noted  that  many  histories 
make  the  number  of  sovereigns  greater  by  two  than  the  figures  recorded  in  the 
lists  of  this  volume.  That  is  because  the  histories  in  question  count  as  two  the 
Empresses  Kogyoku  (642-645)  and  Saimei  (655-661),  although  they  represent 
the  same  sovereign  under  different  names,  and  because  they  adopt  a  similar 
method  of  reckoning  in  the  case  of  the  Empresses  KCken  (749-758)  and  ShOtoku 
(765-770),  whereas  in  this  volume  the  actual  number  of  sovereigns  is  alone 
recorded. 

THE  COURT 

The  interval  between  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  is  set  apart  by  Japanese  annalists  as  the  most  disturbed  period  of  the 
country 's  history  and  is  distinguished  by  the  term  SengokuJidaiy  or  the  Epoch  of 
Wars.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  date  the  beginning  of  that  evil  time  from 
the  Onin  year-period  (1467-1469);  for  in  the  Onin  era  practical  recognition  was 
extended  to  the  principle  that  the  right  of  succession  to  a  family  estate  justifies 
appeal  to  arms,  and  that  such  combats  are  beyond  the  purview  of  the  central 
authority.  There  ensued  disturbances  constantly  increasing  in  area  and  in- 
tensity, and  not  only  involving  finally  the  ruin  of  the  Ashikaga  sh5gunate  but 
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hiao  8ubv«rting^all  law/'Ol'der^  and  moralityV  Sona  turned  their  hajvi  agaiofit 
lathers^  brotbers  agaiiiBt  'brothera,  and  vassals  against  chiefs.  '  Neyerth^ss, 
amid  this  subversion  of  dthies  and  supreniacy  of  the  sword,  there  remained'slways 
floitie  whorev^renoed  the  Throne  and  supported  the  institutions  of  the  State; 
a  noteworthy  feature  in  the  context  of  the  f aet  that^except  during  brief  intervals, 
ih^  wielder  of  the  sceptre  in  Japan  never  possessed  competence  to  enforce  his 
mandates  but  was  always  dependent  in  that  respect  on  the  voluntary  co-qpera* 
tion  of  influential  subjects. 

In  the  Smgoku  period  the  fortunes  of  the  Imperial  Court  fell  to  their  lowest 
ebb.  The  Crown  lands  lay  in  the  provinces  of  Noto,  Kaga,  Echizen,  Tamba, 
Mino,  and  so  forth,  and  when  the  wave  of  warfare  spread  over  the  country,  these 
estates  passed  into  the  hands  of  military  magnates  who  absorbed  the  taioea  into 
their  own  treasuries,  and  the  collectors  sent  by  liie  Court  could  laot  obtain  aaiore 
than  a  small  percentage  of  the  proper  amount.  The  exchequer  of  the  Murom&ohi 
Bakufu  sufifered  from  a  similar  cause,  and  was  further  depleted  by  extravagance, 
so  that  no  aid  could  be  obtained  from  that  source.  Even  worse  was  the  case 
with  the  provincial  manors  of  the  Court  nobles,  who  were  ultimately  driven  to 
leave  the  capital  and  ^itablish  direct  connexion  with  their  properties.  Thus, 
the  Ichij5  family  went  ta  Tosa;i  the.  An«*^n6-kaji  to^  Hida,  and  when  Ouohi 
Yoshioki  retired  to  Suw5  on  f  esigning  his  office  (kwanryo) ,  many  Court  magoates 
who  had  benefitted  by  his  generosity  in  Kyoto  followed  faim  southward. 

So  impoverished  was  the  Imperial  exchequer  that,  in  the  year  1500,  when  the 
Emperor  Go-Tsuchimikado  died,  the  corpse  lay  for  forty  days  in  a  darkened 
room  of  the  palace,  funds  to  conduct  the  funeral  rites  not  being  available. 
Money  Was  finally  provided  by  Sasaki  Takayori,  and  in  recognition  of  his 
munificence  he  was  authorised  to  use  the  Imperial  crest  (chrysanthemum  and 
Paulownia);  was  granted  the  right  of  entr^  to  the  palace,  and  received  an 
autographic  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  Emperor  Go'K5gon.  If  there  was  no 
money  to  bury  Go-Tsuchimikado,  neither  were  any  funds  available  to  perform 
the  coronation  of  his  successor,  Go-Kashiwabara.  Muromachi  made  a  futile 
attempt  to  levy  contributions  from  the  daimyOf  and  the  kwanryo j  Hosokawa 
Masamoto,  is  recorded  to  have  brusquely  said,  in  effect,  that  the  country  could 
be  administered  without  crowning  any  sovereign.  Twenty  years  passed  brfore 
the  ceremony  could  be  performed,  and  means  were  ultimately  (1520)  furnished 
by  the  Buddhist  priest  K5ken  —  son  of  the  celebrated  Rennyo  Shonin,  prelate 
of  the  Shin  sect  —  who,  out  of  the  abundant  gifts  of  his  disciples,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Court  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  gold  ryOf^  being  moved  to  that 
mimificence  by  the  urging  of  Pujiwara  Sanetaka,  a  former  nai-daijin.  In 
recognition  of  this  service,  Koken  was  raised  to  high  ecclesiastical  rank. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  early  in  this  sixteenth  century,  Yoshioki,  deputy 
kwanryd  and  head  of  the  great  Ouchi  house,  had  contributed  large  sums  to  the 
Muromachi  treasury;  had  contrived  the  restoration  of  several  of  the  Court 
nobles'  domains  to  their  impoverished  owners,  and  had  assisted  with  open  hand 
to  relieve  the  penury  of  the  throne.  The  task  exhausted  his  resources,  and  when 
recaUed  to  his  province  by  local  troubles  in  1518,  the  temporary  alleviation  his 
generosity  had  brought  was  succeeded  by*  hopeless  penury.  From  time  im- 
memorial itihad  been  the  universal  rule  tb  rebuild  th^  two  great  shrines  $.t  Ise 
every  twentieth- year^^  but  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  possible  in  the  case  of  the 
NaiQU  (inn^r  shrine)  since  1462,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Oegu  (outer  rfirine)  since 
1^4.    Such  neglect  insulted  the  feanctity  of  the  Throne;  yet  appeals  to  the 
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Bakyfu  produced  no  result. .  In  1526,  the  Emperor  Go-KasUiwiibam  died.  It 
is  on  record  that  his  ashes  were  carried  from  the  crematorium  in  a  box  slung 
from  the  neck  of  a  general  officer,  and  that  the  funeral  train  consisted  of  only 
twenty-^ix  officials.  For  the  purposes  of  the  icdronation  ceremony  of  this 
sovereign's  successor,  subscriptions  had  to  be  solicited  from  the  provincial 
magnates,  and  it  was  not  until  1536  that  the  repairs  of  the  palace  could  be  under- 
taken, so  that  the  Emperor  Go-Nara  was  able  to  write  in  his  diary,  ''All  that 
I  desired  to  have  done  has  been  accomplished^  and  I  am  much  gratified.''  On 
this  occasion  the  Ouchi  family  again  showed  its  generosity  and  its  loyalty 
to  the  Throne. 

The  extremity  of  distress  was  reached  during  the  Kyar4^ku  era  (1528-1531;, 
when  the  strug^e  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Hosokawa  family  converted 
Kyoto  once  more  into  a  battle-field  and  reduced  a  large  part  of  the  city  to  ashes* 
The  Court  nobles,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  to  seek  shelter  and  refuge 
within  the  Imperial  palace,  the  fences  of  which  were  broken  down  and  the 
buildings  sadly  dilapidated. 

A  contemporary  record  tells  with  much  detail  the  story  of  the  decay  of 
the  capital  and  the  pitiful  plight  of  the  Throne,  The  linperor  Go-Nara  (1627- 
1557)  was  reduced  to  earning  his  own  living.  This  he  did  by  his  skill  as  a 
calligrapher  —  at  least  one  instance  of  something  useful  resulting  from  the 
penchant  of  the  Court  for  the  niceties  of  Chinese  art  and  letters.  Any  one 
might  leave  at  the  palace  a  few  coins  for  payment  and  order  a  fair  copy 
of  this  or  that  excerpt  from  a  famous  classic.  The  palace  was  overrun,  the 
chronicler  says.  Its  garden  became  a  resort  for  tea^rinking  among  the  lower 
classes  and  children  made  it  a  play-ground.  It  Was  no  longer  walled  in,  but 
merely  fenced  with  bamboo.  The  whole  city  was  in  a  similar  desolation,  things 
having  become  worse  and  worse  beginning  with  the  Onin  disturbance  of  1467  and 
the  general  exodus  of  the  samurai  from  the  cajntal  at  that  time.  At  this  time 
the  military  nobles  came  to  the  city  only  to  fight,  and  the  city's  population 
melted  away.  All  was  disorder.  The  city  was  flooded  and  the  dike  which  was 
built  to  check  the  flooded  rivers  came  to  be  thought  a  fine  residence  place  in 
comparison  with  lower  parts  of  the  town. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  men  might  be  observed  begging  for  nee  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital.  They  carried  bags  to  receive  contributions  which  were  designated 
kwampakurryo  (regent's  money).  Some  of  the  bags  thus  used  are  preserved  by 
the  noble  family  of  NijO  to  this  day.  Another  record  says  that  the  stewardess 
of  the  imperial  household  service  during  this  reign  (Go-Nara),  on  being  asked 
how  summer  garments  were  to  be  supplied  for  the  ladies-in-waiting,  replied  that 
winter  robes  with  their  wadded  linings  removed  should  be  used.  The  annals 
go  BO  far  as  to  allege  that  deaths  from  cold  and  starvation  occurred  among  the 
courtiers.  An  important  fact  is  that  one  of  the  provincial  magnates  who 
contributed  to  the  succour  of  the  Court  at  this  period  was  Oda  Nobuhide  of 
Owari,  father  of  the  celebrated  Oda  Nobunaga. 

BUDDHIST   VIOLENCE 

The  decline  of  the  Muromachi  Bakufu^a  authority  encouraged  the  monks 
as  well  as  the  samiarai  to  become  a  law  to  Uiemselves.  Incidental  references  have 
already  been  made  to  this  subject,  but  the  religious  commotions  of. the  Sengoku 
period  invite  special  attention.  The  Buddhists  of  the  Shin  sect,  founded  by 
Shinran  Shdnin  (1184-1268),  which  had  for  headquarters  the  great  temple 
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Hongwan-ji  in  KyOto,  were  from  the  outset  hostile  to  the  monks  of  Enryaku-ji. 
Keligious  doctrine  was  not  so  much  concerned  in  this  feud  as  rivalry.  Shinran 
had  been  educated  in  the  Tendai  tenets  at  Enryaku-ji.  Therefore,  from  the 
latter's  point  of  view  he  was  a  renegade,  and  while  vehemently  attacking  the 
creed  of  his  youth,  he  had  acquired  power  and  influence  that  placed  the  Hongwan- 
ji  almost  on  a  level  with  the  great  Hiei-zan.  In  the  days  of  Kenju,  popularly 
catted  Rennyo  SkSnin  {141&~H79),  seventh  in  descent  from  the  founder, 
Shinran,  the  IkkO  —  by  which  name  the  Shin  sect  was  known — developed  con- 
spicuous strength.  Kenju  possessed  extraordinary  eloquence.  Extracts  from  • 
bis  sermons  were  printed  on  an  unulet  and  distributed  among  worshippers,  who 
grew  so  numerous  and  so  zealous  that  the  wealth  of  the  sect  became  enormous, 
and  its  leaders  did  not  hesitate  to  provide  themselves  with  an  armed  following. 
Rnally  the  monks  of  Hiei-zan  swept  down  on  Hongwan-ji,  applied  the  torch 
to  the  great  temple,  and  compelled  the  abbot,  Keoju,  to  fly  for  his  life. 

It  is  signiflc&nt  of  the  time  that  this  outrage  received  no  punishment.  Kenju 
escaped  through  Omi  to  Echisen,  where  the  high  constable,  an  Asakura,  combin- 
ing with  the  high  constable,  a  Tc^jashi,  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Kaga, 
erected  a  temple  for  the  fugitive  abbot,  whose  favour  was  well  worth  courting. 
The  Ikkdsk&t  however,  had  its  own  internal  dissensions.  In  the  province  of 
Kaga,  a  sub-sect,  the  Takata,  endeavoured  to  oust  the  Hongwan  disciples,  and 
rising  in  their  might,  attacked  (1488)  the  hi^  constable;  compelled  him  to  flee; 
drove  out  their  Takata  rivals;  invBded  EtchQ;  raided  Noto,  routing  the  forces 
of  the  high  constable,  Hatakeyama  Yoshizumi;  seized  the  three  provinoes  — 
Kaga,  Noto,  and  E^tchQ  —  and  attempted  to  take  possession  of  Echizen.  This 
wholesale  campaign  was  spoken  of  as  the  Ikk5-4hki  (revolt  of  IkkO).  A  few  years 
later,  the  Shin  believers  in  Echizen  joined  these  revoltera,  and  marched  throu^ 
the  province,  looting  and  burning  wherever  they  passed.  No  measure  <^ 
secular  warfare  had  been'  more  ratiitefis  than  were  the  ways  of  these  monks.' 
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The  high  constable,  Asakura  Norikage,  now  took  the  field,  and  after  fierce 
fighting,  drove  back  the  fanatics,  destroyed  their  temples,  and  expelled  their 
priests. 

This  was  only  one  of  several  similar  conamotions.  So  turbulent  did  the 
monks  show  themselves  under  the  influence  ^f  Shin-shu  teachers  that  the  Uesugi 
of  Echigo,  the  H5jo  of  Izu,  and  other  great  daitnyo  interdicted  the  propagandism 
of  that  form  of  Buddhism  altogether.  The  most  presumptuous  insurrection  of 
all  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Osaka  priests.  A  great  temple  had  been  erected 
there  to  replace  the  Hongwan-ji  of  Kyoto>  and  in,'  1529,  its  lord-abbot,  KokyO, 
entered  Kaga,  calling  himself  the  "son  of  heaven"  (Emperor)  and  assigning  to 
his  steward,  Shimoma  Yorihide,  the  title  of  sMgun.  This  was  called  the  "great 
revolt"  (dai-ikkt),  and  the  movement  of  opposition  provoked  by  it  was  termed 
the  "small  revolt"  (shd-ikld). .  Again  recourse  wis  had  to  the  most  cruel 
methods.  Men's  houses  were  robbed  and  burned  simply  because  their  inmates 
stood  aloof  from  the  insurrection.  Just  at  that  time  the  septe  of  Hosokawa 
and  Miyoshi  were  engaged  in  a  fierce  strug^e  for  supremacy.  KokyO  threw 
in  his  lot  with  Hosokawa  Harumoto,  and,  at  tha  bead  of  fifty  thousand  troops, 
attacked  and  killed  Miyoshi  Motonaga.  Very  soon,  however,  the  Hosokawa 
chief  fell  out  with  his  cassocked  allies.  But  he  did  not  venture  to  take  the  field 
against  them  single  handed.  The  priests  of  the  twenty»one  Nichiren  temples  in 
Kyoto,  old  enemies  of  the  Ikko,  were  incited  to  attack  the  Hongwan-ji  in 
Osaka.  This  is  known  in  history  as  the  Hokke^kM,  Hokke-shu  being  the  name 
of  the  Nichiren  sect.  Hiei-zan  was  involved  in  the  attack,  but  the  warlike 
monks  of  Enryaku-ji  replied  by  pouring  down  into  the  capital,  burning  the 
twenty-one  temples  of  the  Nichiren  and  butchering  three  thousand  of  their 
priests.    Such  were  the  ways  of  the  Buddhists  in  the  Sengaku  period. 

THE  ikwantO  . 

During  the  Sengoku  period  (1490-1600)  the  Japanese  empire  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  seething  cauldron^  the  bubbles  that  unceasingly  rose  to  the  surfaco 
disappearing  almost  as  soon  as  they  emerged,  or  uniting  into  groups  with  more 
or  less  semblance  of  permanence.  Td  follow  in  detail  tiiie^  superficial  changes 
would  be  a  task  equally  interminable  and  fruitless.  They  will  therefore  be 
traced  here  in  the  merest  outline,  except  i^  oases  where  large  results  pr  national 
effects  are  concerned.  The  group  of  eight  provinces  called  collectively  Kwant5 
first  claims. attention  as  the  region  where  all  the  great  captains  and  statesmen 
of  the  age  had  their  origin  and  found  their  chief  sphere  of  acticMi.  It  ha^  been 
se^i  that  the  fiftib  Ashikaga  hiuxavryd,  Shigenji,  driven  out  of  Kamakura,  took 
refugel  at  Koga  in  Shimotsuke;  that;  he  was  thenceforth  known  as  Koga  Kvbo; 
that  the  Muromachi  shJogun^  Yoshimasa,  thai  sent  his  younger  brother,  Masato- 
mo,  to  rule  in  the  Kwanto;  that  he  established  bis  headquarters  at  Horigpe  in 
Izu,  and  that  he  was  ofiScially  termed  Horiqoe  Gosho.  His  chief  retainers  were 
the  two  Uesugi  families  —  distinguished  as  Ogigayatsu  Uesugi  and  Yamanouchi 
Uesugi,  after  the  names  of  the  palaces  where  th^  mansions  were  situated  — 
both  of  whom  held  the  office  of  kwanryo  iiereditarily^ 

These  Uesugi  families  soon  engaged  in  hostile  rivalry,  and  the  Ogigayatsu 
branch,  being  allied  with  Ota  D5kwan,  the  founder  of  Yedo  Castle,  gained  the 
utq>er  hand,  until  the  assassination  of  Dokwan,  when  the  Yamanouchi  became 
powerful.  It  was  at  this  time  —  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  —  that  there 
occurred  in  the  Hongjoe  house  one  of  those  suceesaiQA  quarrels  so  common  idnce 
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the  dntrt  era.  Ashikaga  Masatomo,  eeekii^  to  disinherit  his  eldest  son,  Chacha- 
msru,  in  favour  of  his  seCondsob,  Yoshiiaichi,  was  killed  by  the  fonner,  the  latter 
taJcli^  refugfe  with  the  Itnagawa  family  in  Suruga,  by  whom  he  W88  escorted  to 
the  capita),  where  he  became  the  Murottiachi  shogun  under  the  name  of  Yoehi^ 
zumi.  Parricides  and  fratricides  were  too  common  in  that  disturbed  f^  for 
Chachamaru 's  crime  to  cause  any  moral  commotion.  But  it  chanoed  that 
among  the  rear  vassals  of  Ute  Imagawa  there  was  one,  Nagauji,  who,  during 
many  ye&rs,  had  harboured  desigOe  of  large  ambition.  Seizing  the  occasion 
offered  by  OhAchamaru'scrime,  he  constituted  himself  Masatomo's  avenger, 
and  marching  into  Izu,  destroyed  the  Horigoe  mansion;  and  killed  Chachamaru. 
Then  (1491)  Nagailji  quietly  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Izu,  building  for 
himself  a  castle  at  HojO.  He  had  oa  legal  authority  of  any  kind  for  the  act, 
neither  command  from  the  Throne  nor  commission  from  the  shogun. 

It  was  sm  act  of  uAqualified  tisurpation.  Yet  its  perpetrator  showed  that 
be  had  carefully  studied  all  the  essentials  of  stable  government  — ^  careful 
selection  of  official  ia- 
Btruments;  strict  ad- 
ministration of  justice; 
benevolent  treatment  of 
the  people,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  frugality.  Being 
descended  from  the 
Taira  of  Ise  and  having 
occupied  the  domains 
long  held  by  the  HSjO, 
he  adopted  the  uji  name 
of  "H5j6,"  and  having 
extended  his  conquests 
to  Sagami  province,  built 
a  strong  castle  at  Oda- 
wara.  He  is  often  spoken 
of  as  SGun,  the  name  he 
adopted  in-  taking  the 
tonsure,  which  step  did- 
not  in  any  degree  inter- 
fere with  his  secular 
activities.    A  profoundly 

skilled  tactician,  he  never  — 

met  vr'ith  a  military  re- 
verse, and  his  fame  at- 
tracted adherents   from  '     ' 
r                »T  -                                                     KOjO  Sock 

many   provinces.    His 

instructions  to  his  son  Ujitsuna  Were  charabteristic.  Side  by  side  with  an  in- 
junction to  hold  himself  in  pierpetual  readiness  for  establishing  the  H5ja  sway 
over  the  wlwlo  of  the  Kwantfl,  as  soon  as  the,  growing  debility  of  the  Uesugi 
family  offered  favourable  opportunity,  Stood  a  eeries  of  rules  elementary  almost 
to  affectation :  to  believe  in  the  Kami;to  rise  early  in  the  morning;  to  go  to  bed 
white  the  night  is  still  yomig,  and  other  counsels  of  cognate  simplicity  formed 
the  ethical  thesaurus  of  a  philosopher  wise  enough  to  formulate  the  astute 
naaxim  that  a  ruler,  in  choosing  his  instruments,  roust  remember  that  they,  too, 
choose  him. 
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Ujitsuna  proved  himself  a  worthy  eon  of  Soun,  but  inuch  had  still  t6  be  ae?- 
complished  before  the  Kwaiit5  was  fully  won.  Among  the  eight  provincesv  two* 
Awa  and  Kazusa,  which  looked  across  the  seai  to  Odawara,  were  under  the  firm 
sway  of  the  Satotoi  family  —  one  of  tha.'Veight  generab"  of  the  Kwanto— ^ 
and  not  until  1538  could  the  HOjo  chief  find  an  opp>ortunity  to  crush  this  strong 
sept.  The  fruits  of  his  victory  bad  hardly  been  gathered  when  death  overtook 
him,  in  1543.  His  sword  descended,  howeyer ,  to  a  still  greater  leader,  his  son 
Ujiyasu,  who  pushed  westward  into  Suniga;  stood  oppoaed.to  Kai  in  the  north, 
and  threatened  the  Uesugi.in  the  east.  The  two  branches  of  .the^Uesugi  had 
joined  hands  in  the  presence  of  the  Hojo  menacei  and  a  powerful  league  including 
the  Imagawa  and  the  Ashikaga  of  Koga,  had  been  formed  to  attack  the  Hoj9. 
So  long  did  they  hesitate  in  vieW:Of  the  might  of  Odawara,  that  the  expression 
^^Odawara-hyogi"  passed  into  the  language  as  a  synonym  for  reluctance;  and 
when  at  length  they  moved  to  the  attack  with  eighty  thousand  men,  Hojo 
Ujiyasu,  at  the  head  of  a  mere  fraction  of  that  number/ inflicted  a  defeat  .which 
settled  the  supremacy  of  the  Kwanto. 

The  name  of  Hoj5  Ujiyasu  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  Japanese  bfuskL 
He  combined  in  an  extraordinary  degree  gentlemess  and  bravery,  magnanimity 
and  resolution,  learning  and  martial  spirit.  It  was  commonly  said  that  froc^ 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  scarcely  doffed  his  armour;  had  never  once  showed  his 
back  to  a  foe,  and  had  received  nine  wounds  all  in  front.^  Before  he  died  (1570) 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  establishing  a  double  link  between  the  Hoj5  and  the 
house  of  the  great  warrior,  Takeda  Shingen,  a  son  and  a  daughter  from  each 
family  marrying  a  daughter  and  a  son  of  the  other.^ 

THE   TAKBDA   AND    THE   UESUGI 

Descended  (sixteenth  generation)  from  Minamoto  Yoshimitsu,.  Takeda 
Harunobu  (1521-1573)  took  the  field  against  his  father,  who  had  planned  to 
disinherit  him  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother.  Gaining  the  victory,  H&runobu 
canie  into  control  of  the  province  of  Kai,  which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  the 
Takeda  family.  This  daimyOy  commonly  spoken  of  as  Takeda  Shingen,  the 
latter  being  the  name  he  t6ok  on  receiving  the  tonsure,  ranks  among  Japan's 
six  great  captains  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  roll  reading  thus:  — 

Takeda  Shmgen        .         .         .         .         ...  (1521-1573) 

Uesugi  Kenshin        .         .         .         ...         .         .  (1530-1578) 

Hojo  Ujimasa  .......  (1538-1590) 

OdaNobunaga '        .  (1534-1582) 

Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  ....;.  (1536-1598) 

Tokugawa  leyasu (1542-1616) 

The  second  of  the  above,  Uesugi  Kenshin,  was  not  a  member  of  the  great 
Uesugi  family  which  took  such  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Kwanto. 
He  belonged  to  the  Nagao,  which  originally  stood  in  a  relation  of  vassalage  to  the 
Yamanouchi  branch  of  the  Uesugi  in  Echigo,  and  his  father  attained  an  independ* 
eat  position.  Kagetora,  as  Kenshin  was  called  in  his  youth,  found  himself 
engaged  in  hie  twenty-first  year  in  a  contest  with  hb  elder  brother,  whom  he 
killed,  and,  by  way  of  penance  for  the  fratricide,  he  took  the  tonsure  under  the 
name  of  Kenshin  and  would  have  retired  from  the  world  had  not  his  generab 

(>  Thus  a  frontal  wound  came  to  be  designated  by  his  name.] 
P  The  present  Viscount  Hojo  is  a  descendant  of  Ujiyasu.] 
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insisted  on  his  reoiaimiig  in  command.    It  iras  at  this  time  that  Kenehin  became 
a  member  of  the  Uesugi  aept.    In  1505,  the  two  branches  of  the  KwaatO  Uesugi 
joined  hands  a^inst  their  common  enemy,  Hoj5  Souu,  and  from  that  time  the 
contest  was  continued  until  1551,  when  Ujiyasu,  grandson  of  Sdun,  drove  Uesu0 
Norimasa  from  his  castle  of  Hirai  in  Kotsuke.     The  vanquished  general  Sed  to 
Echigo  to  seek  succour  from  his  family's  old-time  vassal,  Nagao  Kagetora, 
already  renowned  under  the  name  of  Kenshin.     Norimasa  bestowed  the  office 
of  kwanryd  as  well  as  the  vji  of  Uesugi  on  Kenshiu,  who  thenceforth  became 
known   as    Uesugi 
Kenshin,  and  who 
thus  constituted 
himself  the  foe  of 
the    Hojd.     At    a 
somewhat  earlier 
date,  Kcnahin  bad 
been  ^milarly  sup- 
plicated by  Mura- 
kami Yoshikiyo, 
whose  castle  wa£  at 
Kuzuo  in  ghinano, 
whence  he  had  been 
driven  by  Takeda 

It  thus  fell  out 
that  Uesugi  Ken- 
shin  had  for  ene- 
mies the  two  cap- 
tains of   highest  ^ 
renown  in  his  era, 
H6j6  Ujimasa  and  - 
Takeda  Shingen. 
This  order  of  an- 
tagonism had  far-reaching  effects.     For  Kenshin 's  ambition  was  to  become 
master  of  the  whole  Kwanto,  under  pretence  of  re-establishing  the  original 
Uesugi,  but  his  expansion  southward  from  Ek)higo  was  barred  by  Shingen  in 
Shinano  and  Kai,  and  his  expansion  eastward  by  the  Hojo  in  Sagami  and 
Musashi.    The  place  of  the  stru^e  between  Shingen  and  Kenshin  was  Kawana- 
ka-jima,  an  arena  often  pictured  by  artists  of  later  generations  and  viewed  to-day 
by  pilgrims  to  the  venerable  temple,  ZenkO-ji.    There  the  two  generals,  recog- 
nized as  the  two  greatest  strategists  of  that  epoch,  met  four  times  in  fierce 
strife,  and  though  a  Japanese  historlau  compares  the  struggle  to  the  eruptioQ 
of  volcanoes  or  the  blowing  of  gales  of  blood,  victory  never  rested  on  either 
standard. 

Peace  having  been  at  length  restored  for  a  moment,  in  1558,  Kenshin  visited 
Ky5to  in  the  following  year.  There  he  was  received  with  distinction.  The 
EmppFor  —  Ckimachi  —  bestowed  on  him  a  sword,  and  the  shogun,  Yosliiteru, 
entitled  him  to  incorporate  the  ideograph  "teru"  in  his  name,  which  was  thus 
changed  from  Kagctora  to  Tenitora.  He  was  also  granted  the  office  of  kwanryo. 
On  his  return  to  Echigo,  Kenshin  proceeded  to  assert  his  new  title.  Mustering 
an  army  said  to  have  been  110,000  strong,  he  attacked  the  Hojo  in  Odawara. 
But  Ujiyasu  would  not  be  tempted  into  the  open.    He  remained  always  behind 
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the  ramparts,  and,  in  the  meanwhile  incited  Shingeii  to  invade  Echigo,  so  that 
Kenshin  had  to  raise  the  siege  of  Odawara  and  hasten  to  the  defence  of  his  home 
province.  There  followed  another  indecisive  battle  at  Kawanaka-jima,  and 
thereafter  renewed  attacks  upon  the  HSjo,  whose  expulsion  from  the  Kwant5 
devolved  on  Kenshin  as  kwanryd.  But  the  results  were  always  vague:  the 
H5jo  refrained  from  final  resistance,  and  Shingen  created  a  diversion.  The 
chief  sufferers  were  the  provinces  of  the  KWanto/  a  scene  of  perpetual  bat- 
tle. In  the  end,  after  Etchti 
and  K5tsukfe  had  been  brought 
under  Kenshin 's  sway, 
peace  was  concluded  between 
him  and  the  H6j6,  and  he 
turned  his  full  strength  against 
his  perennial  foe,  Shingen.  But 
at  this  stage  the  situation  was 
entirely  changed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Oda  Nobunaga  on 
the  scene,  as  will  be  presently 
narrated.  It  is  recorded  that, 
on  the  eve  of  his  death, 
Shingen  advised  his  son  to 
pl^e  himself  and  his  doinains 
in  Kenshin 's  keeping,  for,  said 
he,  "Kenshin  now  stands  un- 
rivalled, and  Kenshin  will 
Tamd^shikgbn,.  never  break  faith  with  you;" 

and  it  is  recorded  of  Kenshin 
that  when  he  heard  of  Shingen 's  death,  he  shed  tears  and  exclaimed,  "Would 
that  the  country  had  such  another  hero  !7^ 


THE    IMAGAWA,  THE   KITABATAKE,  THE  SAITO.  AND  THE.  ODA   FAMILIES 

The  Imagawa,  a  branch  of  the  Ashikaga,  served  as  the  latter  *s  bulwark  in 
Suruga  province  during  many  generations.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  head  of  the  family  was  Yoshimoto.  His  sway  extended  over  the 
three  provinces  of  Suruga,  T6t5mi,  and  Mikawa,  which  formed  the  littoral 
between  Owari  Bay  and  the  Izu  promontory.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Owari 
Bay  lay  Ise  province,  the  site  of  the  principal  'Shinto  shrine  and  the  original 
domain  of  the  Taira  family,  where,  too,  the  remnants  of  the  Southern  Court  had 
their  home.  Its  hereditary  governor  wks  a  Kitabatake,  and  even  after  the  union 
of  the  two.  Courts  that  great  family,  descendants  of  the  immortal  historian  and 
philosopher,  Chikafusa,  continued  to  exercise  sway.  But,  in  1560,  discord 
amo^ig  the  chief  retainers  of  the  sept  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  armed  interven- 
tion of  Oda  Nobunaga,  who  invested  his  son,  Nobukatsu,  with  the  rights  of 
government.  On  the  northern  littoral  pf  Owari  Bay,  and  therefore  separating 
Ise  and  Mikawa,  was  situated  the  province  of  Owari,  which,  in  turn,  .opened  on 
the  north  into  Mino.  In  this  latter  province  the  Doki  family  was  destroyed 
by  the  Sait5,  and  these  in  turn  were  crushed  by  the  Oda,  in  1561,  who,  from  their 
headquarters  in  Owari,  shattered  the  Imagawa  of  Mikawa  and  the  Sait5  in 
Mino,  thereafter  sweeping  over  Ise. 

[^  The  present  Count  Uesugi  is  descended  from  Kenshin.] 
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THE  ROKKAKU.  THE  ASAI,  THE  ASAKURA.  AND  THE  HATAKETAMA  fXmILIES 

The  province  of  Omi  bad  special  importance  as  eommanding  the  apptosrim 
to  Kyoto  itom  the  east.  Heoce  it  became  the  scene  of  much  dtsturtnnoe,  in 
which  the  Hosokawa,  the  Ky^oku,  the  Rokkabu,  and  tfaeAsaifamiUes  all  book 
part.  Finally,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Asal  gamed  tfat 
aacendaucy  by  obtaioing  the  asEastance  of  the  Asakura  of  Eehiaen.  Ttua  latter 
province,  conterminous  with  the  north  of  Omi,  was  ori^nally  under  the  tiontrol 
of  the  8biba  family,  but  the  A3a.kura  subsequently  obtained  the  offica  of  ihgli 
constable,  and  acquired  a  great  acceea  of  power  at  the  time  of  the  Ikkd  revolt 
by  driving  the  turbulent  priests  from  the  pr^viniie.  At  that  era,  ok:  a. little 
latet,  the  provinces  of  Eii,  Kawachi,  Iiunu,  and  Yamato  were  all  the  scenes  of 
fierce  fighting,  but  the  pages  of  history  need  not  be  burdened  with  details  <if  tho 
clash  of  purely  private  ambitions. 

THE    MOrI   and   the   AMAKO    FAMILIES  , 

The  Ouofai  family  was  very  powerfully  situated.  Descended  from  a  Koresot 
Crown  Prinoe  who  migrated  to  Japan  early  in  the  serremth  century,  its  representai- 
tivB,  Yoshioki  (1477-1528),  controlled  the  southern  provinces  trf  tiia  main 
island  — -  Iwami,  Aki,  SuwO,  and  Nag&to — as  well  as  the  two  norkhem  provinces 
of  EyushQ  • —  Chikusen  and  Buzen.  This  was  the  cbieft&in  who, .  in  IS^j 
tnarehed  to  Kyoto  at  the  head  t4  a  great  army,  and  restored  the  A^hikaga  shigan 
Yoebitane,   himself   receiving  '  ■  '       .■' 

the  office  of  hwanryd.  Eleven 
years  later,  on  hi»  return  to 
the  south,  he  was  followed  by 
many  nobles  from  KyOto,  and 
his  chief  provincial  town,  Ya- 
tnaguchi,  on  the  Sbimonoseki 
Strait,  prospered  greatly.  But 
his  son  Yoshitaka  proved  a 
weakling,  and  being  defeated 
by  his  vassal,  Suye  Hamkata 
—  call6d  also  ZenkyO  —  he 
committed  suicide,  having 
conjured  another  vassal,  MOri 
Motonari)  to  avenge  him. 

The  Mori  family '  had  for 
ancestor  the  great  statesman 
and  legislator  of  Yoritomo's 

time,OyeHiromoto,anditsre-  Mo«i  Ma«nr*« 

presentative,  Motonari  (1497- 

1571),  had  two  sons  scarcely  inferior  to  himself  in  strat^cal  ability,  Eikkawa 
Motohani  and  Kohayakawa  Takakage.  A  commissiDa  having  been  obtained 
from  Kyoto,  Motonari  took  the  field  in  1555,  and  with  Only  three  thousand 
men  succeeded,  by  a  daring  feat,  in  shattering  Hamkata  with  twenty  thousuid: 
Thus  far,  MOri  Motonari  had  obeyedjthe  behest  of  his  iate  chief.  But  thereafter 
he  made  no  attempt  to  restore  the  Oucbi  family.  On  the  contrary,  he  relent- 
lessly prosecuted  the  campaign  agunst  Suye  Hamkata,  with'whom  was  associated 
P  Now  repnwated  by  Prioce  M^.] 
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Ouchi  Yoshinaga,  representing  the  Ouchi  house  by  adoption,  imtil  ultimately 
Yoshinaga  committed  suicide  and,  the  Ouchi  family  becoming  extinct,  Motonari 
succeeded  to  all  its  domains. 

At  that  time  the  province  of  Izumo,  which  is  conterminous  with  Iwami  along 
its  western  frontier,  was  imder  the  control  of  the  high  constable,  Amako  Tsune^ 
hisa  (1458-1540),  who,  profiting  by  the  fall  of  the  great  Yamana  sept,  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  provinces  Bingo  and  Hoki  as  well  as  of  the  Oki  Islands. 
This  daimyd  was  a  puissant  rival  of  the  Ouchi  family,  and  on  the  downfall  of  the 
latter  he  soon  came  into  collision  with  M5ri  Motonari.  Tsunehisa's  grandson, 
Yoshihisa  (1545-1610),  inherited  this  feud,  which  ended  with  the  extinction  of 
the  Amako  family  and  the  absorption  of  its  domains  by  the  MOri,  the  latter  thus 
becoming  supreme  in  no  less  than  thirteen  provinces  of  the  Sany5-<10  and  the 
Sanin-dd. 


THE  MIYOSHI,  THE  ICHUO.  THE  CHOSOKABE.  AND  THE  KONO  FAMILIES 

With  the  island  of  Shikoku  (four  provinces)  are  connected  the  names  of  the 
Hosokawa,  the  Miyoshi,  the  IchijO,  the  ChOsokabe,  and  the  K5no  fiunilies. 
Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  celebrated  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki  was  baulked 
to  Sanuki,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  island  under  the  sway  of  Hosokawa  Katsumoto.  Then,  in  the  Daiei  era 
(1521-1528),  the  Miyoshi,  vassals  of  the  Hosokawa,  came  upon  the  scene  in 
Awa.  From  1470  to  1573,  the  province  of  Tosa  was  governed  by  the  Ichi]5', 
but,  in  the  latter  year,  Motochika,  head  of  the  Ch6sokabe,  one  of  the  seven 
vassal  families  of  the  Ichijo,  usurped  the  province,  and  then  received  orders 
from  Oda  Nobunaga  to  conquer  the  other  three  provinces  of  the  island  in  th^ 
interests  of  Nobunaga 's  son.  Motochika  obeyed,  but  on  the  death  of  Nobunaga 
and  his  son  he  constituted  himself  master  of  Shikoku  until  Hideyoshi  deprived 
him  of  all  save  Tosa.  From  1156  to  1581  the  Kono  family  held  tiie  province  of 
lyo,  but  there  is  nothing  of  historical  interest  in  their  career. 

THE  DAJMYO   in   KYUSHU 

Connected  with  Kyushu  are  the  families  of  ShOni,  Otomo,  Ryu25ji,  Kikuefai 
and  Shimazu.  The  term  ^'shoni^'  originally  signified  vice-governor.  Its  first 
bearer  was  Mut5  Sukeyori  (Fujiwara),  who  received  the  commission  of  Dazai  no 
shoni  from  Minamoto  Yoritomo.  Subsequently  it  became  a  family  name,  and 
the  Sh5ni  are  found  fighting  against  the  Mongol  invaders;  stoutly  supporting  the 
Southern  Court;  passing  over  to  the  side  of  the  Ashikaga,  and  losing  their  places 
in  history  after  the  suicide  of  Tokihisa  (1559),  who  had  suffered  repeated  defeats 
at  the  hands  of  the  RytLzoji. 

The  Otomo  family  was  a  branch  of  the  Fujiwara.  One  of  its  members, 
Nakahara  Chikayoshi,  received  from  Minamoto  Yoritomo  the  office  of  high 
constable  of  the  Dazdi-fu^  and  to  his  son,  Yosliinao,  was  given  the  uji  of  Otomo, 
which,  as  the  reader  knows,  belonged  originally  to  Michi  no  Omi,  a  general  of  the 
Emperor  Jimmu.  In  KyiishQ,  the  Otomo  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Northern 
Court,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Buzen,  Bungo,  Chikuzen,  Chikugo, 
Hizen,  and  Higo.  In  1396,  the  head  of  the  family  —  Chikayo  —  held  the  office 
of  tandai  of  Kyushu.  Yoshishige,  conmionly  called  Sorin  (1530-1587),  fought 
successfully  with  the  Kikuchi  and  the  Akizuki,  and  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted  to  a  futile  struggle  against  the  Shimazu,  the  RyuzOji,  and  the 
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Akizuki.  He  escaped  disasster  by  obtainmg  succour  from  Hideyoshi,  but  the 
OtomQ  domain  was  reduced  to  the  single  province  of  Bungo. 

The  R3ru25ji  first  appear  in  history  as  vassals  of  the  ShOni,  under  whose 
banner  they  fought  against  the  Otomo,  in  1506.  Subsequently  they  became 
independent  and  established  a  stronghold  in  Hizen,  which  province  was  granted 
to  them  in  fief  by  Hideyoshi. 

The  Kikuchi,  a  branch  of  the  Fujiwara,  held  office  in  Kyushti  from  the  tenth 
century.  They  are  chiefly  noteworthy  for  their  gallant  defence  of  the  cause  of 
the  Southern  Court.  After  many  vicissitudes  the  family  disappeared  from 
history  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Shimazu  family  was  Tadahisa,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Minamoto  Yoritomo.  His  mother,  to  escape  the  resentment  of  Yoritomo's 
wife,  Masa,  fled  to  Kyushu,  and  Tadahisa,  having  been  named  governor  of 
Satsuma,  proceeded^thither,  in  1196,  and  by  conquest  added  to  it  the  two  prov- 
inces, Hyuga  and  Osumi.  The  Shimazu  family  emerged  victorious  from  all 
campaigns  until  Hideyoshi  in  person  took  the  field  against  them,  as  will  be 
presently  related.^ 

THE   0-U   REGION 

The  O'U  region  (Mutsu-Dewa)  was  the  home  of  many  septs  which  fought 
among  themselves  for  supremacy.  Of  these  the  most  influential  were  the  Moga* 
mi  of  Yamagata,  the  Date  of  Yonezawa,  and  the  Ashina  of  Aizu.  In  the  extreme 
north  were  the  Nambu  who,  however,  lived  too  remote  from  the  political  centres 
to  occupy  historical  attention.  The  Date  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
Ashikaga,  and  Harumune  was  nommated  tandai  of  Oshu  by  the  shogun  Yoshi- 
ham,  of  whose  name  one  ideograph  (haru)  was  given  to  the  Date  chief.  The 
family  attained  its  greater  distinction  in  the  time  of  Masamime  (1566-1636), 
and  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  stand  aloof  from  some  of  the  internecine 
strife  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nevertheless,  the  region  was  sufficiently  dis- 
turbed. Thus,  the  Tsugaru  and  the  Nambu  struggled  in  the  north,  while  the 
Date,  further  north,  shattered  the  power  of  the  Nikaido,  the  Nihonmatsu,  the 
Ashina,  and  the  Tamura,  or  fought  less  decisively  against  the  Satake  (of  Hitachi), 
and  in  Ushti  (Dewa)  the  Mogami  were  confronted  by  the  Uesugi  of  Echigo. 

DATE    MASAMUNE 

The  most  renowned  of  the  Date  family  was  Masamune,  who  to  great  military 
skill  added  artistic  instincts  and  considerable  poetic  ability.  Tradition  has 
handed  down  some  incidents  which  illustrate  the  ethics  of  that  time  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  man.  It  is  stated  that  Masamune  came  into  possession  of 
a  scroll  on  which  were  inscribed  a  himdred  selected  poems  copied  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Fujiwara  letaka.  Of  this  anthology  Masamune  was  much  enamoured,  for 
the  sake  alike  of  its  contents  and  of  its  calligraphy.  But  learning  accidentally 
that  the  scroll  had  been  pawned  to  the  merchant  from  whom  he  had  obtained 
it,  he  instituted  inquiries  as  to  its  owner,  and  ultimately  restored  the  scroll  to 
him  with  the  addition  of  five  gold  ryo.  The  owner  was  a  knight-errant  (ranin) 
named  Imagawa  Motome,  who  thereafter  entered  Masamune 's  service  and 
ultimately  rose  to  be  a  general  of  infantry  (ashigaru).  The  sympathy  which 
taught  Masamune  to  estimate  the  pain  with  which  the  owner  of  the  scroll  must 
have  parted  with  it  was  a  fine  trait  of  character.    Another  incident  in  this 

[^  The  family  is  now  represented  by  Prince  Shimazu.] 
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remarkable  maD  'a  cafeet  ba|:^>ened  at  an  entertainmeat  where  he  accidentally 
trod  on  the  robe  of  one  Kanematsu,  a  vassal  of  the  Tokugavra.  Enraged  by  an 
act  of  carelessness  which  amounted  almost  to  a  deliberate  insult,  Kanematsu 
struck  Maaamune.  A  commotion  at  once  arose,  the  probable  outcome  beii^ 
that  Masamune  would  return  the  blow  with  his  sword.  But  be  remained  pertly 
cool,  making  no  remark  except  that  he  had  been  paid  for  his  want  of  care,  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  Kanemateu  was  not  an  adversary  worthy  of  his  resentment. 

THE    FIVE   CENTRES 

Among  the  welter  of  warring  regions  (^anced  at  above,  five  sections  detach 
themselves  as  centres  of  ^sturbance.  The  first  is  tJie  Court  in  KyOto  and  the 
Muromacbi  Bahufu,  where  the  Hosokawa,  the  Miyoshi,  and  the  Matsunaga 
deluged  the  streets  with  blood  and  reduced  the  city  to  ashes.  The  second  is 
the  H6j5  of  Odawara,  who  compassed  the  destruction  of  the  kubo  at  Ki^a  and 
of  Uie  two  original  Uesugi  families.  The  third  is  Takeda  of  Eai,  who  struggled 
on  one  side  with  the  Uesugi  of  Echigo  and  on  the  other  with  the  Imagawa  of 
Suruga.  The  fourth  is  Oda  Nobunaga,  who  escorted  the  shagun  to  the  capital. 
And  the  fifth  is  the  great  Mori  family,  who,  after  crushing  the  Ouchi  and  the 
Amako,  finally  came  into  colMon  with  the  armies  of  Oda  under  the  leadership 
of  Hideyoshi. 


(Piatures  Feinted  on  Wood,  Especially  of  HonM,  Hunt  up  to  ths  Templs  u  MoUt*  Offeringa) 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
NOBUNAGA,  HIDEYOSHI,  AND  lEYAStJ 

ODA  NOBUNAGA 

Wh£}n  the  T&ira  sept  was  shattered  finally  at  Dan-uo-ura,  a  baby  grandson  of 
Kiyomoti  was  carried  by  its  mother  to  the  hamlet  of  Tsuda,  in  Omi  provincei 
Subsequently  this  child,  Cliilcasane,  was  adopted  by  aShintS  officii  c^  Oda,  in 
Eohisen,  and  thus  acquired  the  name  of  Oda.  For  generati(H:m  the  family  served 
uneventfully  at  the  shrine  in  Omi,  but  in  the  disturbed  dayB  of  the  Ashikaga 
skogune,  the  representative  of  the  ^ghth  g^ieration  from  Chikaeane  emerged 
from  the  obscurity  of  Shini^  services  and  wais  appointed  steward  [kard)  of  the 
Shiba  family,  which  appointment  involved  removal  of  his  residence  to  Owari. 
From  that  time  the  fortunes  of  the  ftunily  became  brighter.  Nobuhide,  its 
representative  at  the  be^nning  of  the  »xteenth  century,  acquired  sufficient 
power  to  dispute  the  Imagawa  's  sway  over  the  province  of  Mikawa,  and  sufficieM 
wealth  to  contribute  funds^  to  the  exhausted  coffers  of  the  Court  in  Kyflto. 

This  man's  son  was  Nobunaga.  Bom  in  1534,  and  destined  to  bequeath  to 
bis  country  a  name  that  will  never  die,  Nobunf^,'  as  a  boy,  Ediowed  much  of  the 
eccentricity  of  g^ius.  He  totally  despised  the  canons  of  the  time  ae  to  costume 
and  etiquette.  One  of  his  peouliaritdes  wad  a  loVe  of  long  swords,  and  it  is  related 
that  on  a  visit  to  Ky5to  in  his  youth  he  carried  in  his  girdle  a  sword  which  trailed 
on  the  ground  as  he  walked.  Rough  and  careless,  without  any  apparent  dignity, 
he  caused  so  much  solicitude  to  his  tutor  and  guardian,  Hirate  Masahide,  and 
showed  so  much  indiiference  to  the  latter 's  remonstrances,  that  finally  Masahide 
bad  recourse  to  the  fakhful  vasatd's  last  vipedient — he  committed  suicide, 
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leaving  a  letter  in  which  the  explanation  of  his  act  was  accompanied  by  a  stirring 
appeal  to  the  better  instincts  of  his  pupil  and  ward.  This  proved  the  turning- 
point  in  Nobunaga's  career.  He  became  as  circumspect  as  he  had  previously 
been  careless,  and  he  subsequently  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  brave  moni- 
tor a  temple  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day  by  visitors  to  Nagoya. 

It  is  frequently  said  of  Nobimaga  that  his  indifference 'to  detail  and  his  lack 
of  patience  were  glaring  defects  in  his  moral  endowment.  But  that  accusation 
,can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  facts.  Thus,  when  still  a  young  man,  it  is  related 
of  him  that  he  summoned  one  of  his  vassals  to  his  presence  but,  giving  no  order, 
allowed  the  man  to  retire.  This  was  repeated  with  two  others,  when  the  third, 
believing  that  there  must  be  something  in  need  of  care,  looked  about  attentively 
before  retiring,  and  observing  a  piece  of  torn  paper  on  the  mats,  took  it  up  and 
carried  it  away.  Nobunaga  recalled  him>  eulogized  his  intelligence,  and  declared 
that  men  who  waited  scrupulously  for  instructions  would  never  accomplish 
much.  The  faculties  of  observation  and  initiation  were  not  more  valued  by 
Nobunaga  than  those  of  honesty  and  modesty.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one 
occasion  he  summoned  all  the  of&cers  of  his  staff,  and  showing  them  a  sword  by 
a  famous  maker,  promised  to  bestow  it  upon  the  man  who  should  guess  most 
correctly  the  number  of  threads  in  the  silk  frapping  of  the  hilt.  All  the  oflScers 
wrote  down  their  guesses  with  one  exception,  that  of  Mori  Rammaru.  Asked 
for  the  reason  of  his  abstention,  Mori  replied  that  he  happened  to  know  the  exact 
number  of  threads,  having  counted  them  on  a  previous  occasion  when  admiring 
the  sword.  Nubunaga  at  once  placed  the  weapon  in  his  hands,  thus  recognizing 
his  honesty.  Again,  after  the  construction  of  the  famous  castle  at  Azuchi,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter,  Nobunaga,  desiring  to  have  a  record 
compiled  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  asked  a  celebrated  priest,  Sakugen,  to 
undertake  the  composition  and  penning  of  the  document.  Sakugen  declared 
the*  task  to  be  beyond  his  literary  ability,  and  recommended  that  it  should  be 
entrusted  to  his  rival,  Nankwa.  Nobunaga  had  no  recourse  but  to  adopt  this 
counsel,  and  Nankwa  performed  the  task  admirably,  as  the  document,  which 
is  still  in  existence,  shows.  In  recognition  of  this  success,  Nobunaga  gave  the 
compiler  one  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  but  at  the  same  time  bestowed  two  hun^ 
dred  on  Sakugen  for  his  magnanimity  in  recommending  a  rivaJ. 

Nobunaga  unquestionably  had  the  gift  of  endearing  himself  to  his  retainers, 
though  there  are  records  which  show  that  he  was  subject  to  outbursts  of  fierce 
anger.  Even  his  most  trusted  generals  were  not  exempt  from  bitter  words  or 
even  blows,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  to  this  fault  in  Jbis  character  was 
approximately  due  his  tragic  end.  Nevertheless,  he  did. not  lack  the  faculty  of 
pity.  On  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  two  of  his  vassals  about  the  boun- 
daries of  a  manor,  the  defeated  litigant  bribed  one  of  Nobunaga 's  principal 
staff-officers  to  appeal  for  reversal  of  the  judgment.  This  officer  adduced 
reasons  of  a  sufficiently  specious  character,  but  Nobunaga  detected  their  fallacy, 
and  appeared  about  to  take  some  precipitate  action  when  he  happened  to  observe 
the  wrinkles  which  time  had  written  on  the  suppliant's  face.  He  recovered 
his  sang-froid  and  contented  himself  with  sending  the  officer  from  his  presence 
and  subsequently  causing  to  be  handed  to  him  a  couplet  setting  forth  the  evik 
of  bribery  and  corruption.  He  forgave  the  guilty  man  in  consideration  of  his 
advanced  age,  and  the  incident  is  said  to  have  closed  with  the  suicide  of  the  old 
officer.  Frugality  was  another  trait  of  Nobunaga 's  character.  But  he  did  not 
save  money  for  money's  sake.  He  spent  with  lavish  hand  when  the  occasion 
called  for  munificence;  as  when  he»contributed  a  great  sum  for  the  rebuilding  of 
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the  Ise  shrines.    Perhaps  nothing  constitutes  a  better  clue  to  his  disposition 
than  the  verses  he  habitually  quoted:  — 

Life  is  short;  the  world  is  a  mere  dream  to  the  idle. 
Only  the  fool  fears  death,  for  what  is  there  of  life  that  does 
Not  die  onoe.  sooner  or  later? 
Man  has  to  die  once  and  onoe  only; 
He  should  make  his  death  glorious. 

It  is  recorded  that  Nobunaga's  demeanour  in  battle  truly  reflected  the  spirit 
of  these  verses. 

HIDEYOSHI 

Nobunaga  certainly  deserved  the  success  he  achieved,  but  that  he  achieved 
it  must  be  attributed  in  part  to  accident.  That  accident  was  his  association  with 
Hideyoshi.^    It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  circumstances  b^et  the  men  to 


ToTOTOin  H1DETO8H1 

deal  with  them.  Fallacious  as  such  a  doctrine  is,  it  almost  compels  belief  when 
we  observe  that  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Japan  produced 
three  of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  seen,  €md  that  they  joined  hands  to 
accomplish  the. stupendous  task  of  restoring  peace  and  order  to  an  empire  which 
had  been  almost  continuously  torn  by  war  throughout  five  consecutive  centuries. 
These  three  men  were  bom  within  an  interval  of  eight  years:  Nobunaga,  in 
1534;  Hideyoshi,  in  1536,  and  leyasu,  in  1542. 

There  are  many  stories  about  Hideyoshi 's  early  days,  but  the  details  are 
obscured  by  a  record  called  the  Taikdkiy  which  undoubtedly  makes  many 
excursions  into  the  region  of  romance.  The  plain  facts  appear  to  be  that 
Hideyoshi  was  the  son  of  a  humble  farmer  named  Kinoshita  Yaemon,  who  lived 
in  the  Aichi  district  of  Owari  province,  and  who  preferred  the  life  of  a  foot- 
soldier  {ashigaru)  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Yaemon  served  the  Oda  family, 
and  died  when  Hideyoshi  was  still  a  youth.  In  Owari  province,  at  a  homestead 
called  Ich5-mura  from  the  name  of  the  tree  (maiden-hair  tree)  that  flourishes 

[^  To  avoid  needless  difficulty  the  name  ''Hideyoahi"  is  used  solely  throughout  this  history. 
But|  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  statesman  and  general  was  called  in  his  childhood  Nakamura 
Hiyoshi;  his  adult  name  was  Tokichi;  afterwards  he  changed  this  to  Hashiba  and  ultimately, 
h0  wa6  known  as  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi.] 
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there  in  abundance,  there  sUmds  a  temple  built  in  the  year  1616  <mi  the  site  of 
the  hoiLse  where  Hideyo^hi  was  bom.  This  temple  is  known  as  Taiko-zan  — 
" Taiko''  having  been  the  title  of  BUdejoshi  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life — and 
in  the  grounds  of  the  temple  may  be  seen  the  well  from  which  water  was  drawn 
to  wash  the  newly  bom  baby.  The  child  grew  up  to  be  a  youth  of  dimunitive 
stature,  monkey-like  face,  extraordinary  precocity,  and  boundless  ambition. 
Ever>thing  was  against  him  —  personal  appearance,  obscurity  of  lineage,  and 
absence  of  scholarship.  Yet  he  never  seems  to  have  doubted  that  a  great  future 
lay  before  him. 

Many  curious  legends  are  grouped  about  his  childhood.  They  are  for  the 
mo5?t  part  clunLsily  constructed  and  unconvincing,  though  probably  we  shall  be 
justified  in  accepting  the  evidence  they  bear  of  a  mind  singularly  well  ordered 
and  resourceful.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  employed  by  a  Buddhist  priest 
to  assist  in  distributing  amulets,  and  by  the  agency  ^  this  priest  he  obtained 
an  introduction  to  Matsushita  Yukitsima,  commandant  of  the  castle  of  Kun5 
at  Hamamatsu,  in  Totomi  province.  This  Matsushita  was  a  vassal  of  Imagawa 
Yoshimoto.  He  controlled  the  provinces  of  Mikawa,  Totomi,  and  Suruga,  which 
lie  along  the  coast  eastward  of  Owari,  and  he  represented  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful families  in  the  country.  Hideyoshi  served  in  the  castle  of  Kuno  for  a  period 
variously  reckoned  at  from  one  year  to  five.  Tradition  says  that  he  abused 
the  trast  placed  in  him  by  his  employer,  and  absccmded  with  the  sum  of  six  ryd 
whereiiith  he  had  been  commissioned  to  purchase  a  new  kind  of  armour  which 
had  recently  come  into  vogue  in  Owari  province.  But  though  this  alleged 
theft  becomes  in  certain  annals  the  basis  of  a  picturesque  story  as  to  Hideyoshi 
repa>ing  Matsushita  a  thousandfold  in  later  years,  the  unadorned  tmth  seems 
to  be  that  Hideyoshi  was  obliged  to  leave  Kuno  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  his 
fellow  retainers,  who  slandered  him  to  Yukitsuna  and  procured  his  dismissal. 

Returning  to  Owari,  he  obtained  admission  to  the  ranks  of  Oda  Nobunaga 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  stmdal-bearer.  He  deliberately  chose  Nobunaga 
through  faith  in  the  greatness  of  his  destiny,  and  again  the  reader  of  Japanese 
history  is  confronted  by  ingenious  tales  as  to  Hide3'oshi's -devices  for  obtaining 
admission  to  Nobunaga 's  house.  But  the  most  credible  explanation  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  simplest,  namely,  that  Hideyoshi 's  father,  having  been  borne  on 
the  military  roll  of  Nobunaga 's  father,  little  difficulty  offered  in  obtaining  a 
similar  favour  for  Hideyoshi.. 

Nobunaga  was  then  on  the  threshold  of  his  brilliant  career.  In  those  days 
of  perpetual  war  and  tumult,  the  supreme  ambition  of  each  great  territorial 
baron  in  Japan  was  to  fight  his  way  to  the  capital,  there  to  obtain  from  the 
sovereign  and  the  Muromachi  Bahufu  a  commission  to  subdue  the  whole 
country  and  to  administer  it  as  their  lieutenant.  Nobunaga  seems  to  have 
cherished  that  hope  from  his  early  years,  though  several  much  more  powerful 
military  magnates  would  surely  oppose  an3rthing  like  his  pre-eminence.  More- 
over, in  addition  to  comparative  weakness,  he  was  hampered  by  local  incon- 
venience. The  province  of  Owari  was  guarded  on  the  south  by  sea,  but  on  the 
east  it  was  menaced  directly  by  the  Imagawa  family  and  indirectly  by  the 
celebrated  Takeda  Shingen,  while  on  the  north  it  was  threatened  by  the  Saito 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Asai,  the  Sasaki,  and  the  Kitabatake.  Any  one  of  these 
puissant  feudatories  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  Owari  chief- 
tfdn,  and  that  Imagawa  Yoshimoto  harboured  designs  against  Owari  was  well 
known  to  Nobunaga,  for  in  those  days  spying,  slander,  forgery,  and  deceit  of 
every  kind  had  the  approval  of  the  Chinese  writers  on  milits^  ethics  whose 
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books  were  r^;^dedi  as  classics  by  the  Japanese*  Hideyoshi  himself  figures  at 
this  very  time  as  the  ixistigator  and  director  of  a  seri^s  of  acts  of  extreme  treach*- 
^^Yf  by  which  the  death  of  one  of.  the  principal  Imagawa  vass£^  was  com^ 
passed;  and  the  same  Hideyoshi  was  the  means  of  discovering  a  plot  by  Imagawa 
emissaries  to  delay  the  repair  of  the  castle  of  Kiyosu,  Nobunaga's  headquartem, 
where  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  had  caused  a  landshde.  Nobunaga  did  not  venture 
to  assume  the  offensive  against  the  Imagawa  diief.  He  chose  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  when  it  became  certain  that  Imagawa 
Yoshimoto  had  taken  the  field,  a  generid  impression  prevailed  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Oda  family  was  unavoidable. 

BATTLE   OP  OKEHAZAMA 

In  the  month  of  June,  1560,  Imi^awa  Yoshimoto  crossed  the  border  into 
Owari  at  the  head  of  a  force  stated  by  the  aimals  to  have  been  forty-six  thousand 
etrong.  Just  two  years  had  elapsed  since  Hideyoehi's  admission  to  the  service 
of  the  Owari  baron  in  the  office  of  sandal-bearer.  Nevertheless,  some  gaierally 
credible  records  do  not  hesitate  to  repres^it  Hideyoshi  as  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  great  battle  against  the  Imagawa,  and  as  openly  advising  Nobunaga 
with  regard  to  the  strategy  best  adapted  to  the  situation.  It  is  incredible  that 
a  private  soldier,  and  a  mere  youth  of  twenty-two  at  that,  should  have  risen  in 
such  a  short  time  to  occupy  a  place  of  equality  with  the  great  generals  of  No* 
bunaga's  army.  But  that  Hideyoshi  contributed  more  or  less*  to  the  result  of 
the  fig^t  may  be  confidently  asserted. 

The  battle  itself,  though  the  forces  engaged  were  not  large,  must  be  counted 
one  of  the  great  combats  of  the  world,  for  had  not  Nobunaga  emerged  victorious 
the  whole  course  of  Japanese  history  might  have  been  changed.  At  the  outset, 
no  definite  programme  seems  to  have  been  conceived  on  Nobunaga's  side.  He 
had  no  allies,  and  the  numerical  inferiority  of  his  troops  was  overwhelming. 
The  latter  defect  was  remedied  in  a  very  partial  degree  by  the  resourcefulness 
of  Hideyoshi  In  his  boyhood  he  had  served  for  some  time  under  a  celebrated 
chief  of  freebooters,  by  name  Hachisuka  Koroku,^  and  he  persuaded  that 
ohieftain  with  his  fifteen  hundred  followers  to  march'  to  the  aid  of  the  Owari 
army,  armour  and  weapons  having  been  furnished  by  Sasaki  Shotei,  of  Omi 
province.  Sasaki  regarded  Nobunaga's  plight  as  too  hojpeless  to  warrant  direct 
aid,  but  l^  was  willing  to  equip  Hachisuka's  men  for  the  purpose,  although  the 
addition  of  fifteen  hundred  soldiers  could  make  very  little  difference  in  the  face 
of  such  a  disparity  as  existed  between  the  combatants^ 

Shortly  before  these  events,  Owari  had  been  invaded  from  the  west  by  the 
Kitabatake  baron,  whose  domain  lay  in  Ise,  and  the  invaders  had  been  beaten 
back  by  a  bold  off^tisive  movement  on  Nobunaga's  part.  The  ultimate  result 
had  not  been  conclusive,  as  Nobunaga  advisedly  refrained  from  carrying  the 
war  into  Ise  and  thus  leaving  his  own  territory  unguarded.  But  the  affair  had 
taught  the  superioarity  of  offensive  tactics,  and  thus  Nobunaga's  impulse  was 
to  attadc  the  army  of  Imagawa,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  crushed  by  preponderate 
force.  His  most  trusted  generals,  Shibata  Katsuiye,  Sakuma  Nobumori,  and 
Hayashi  Mitsukatsu,  strenuously  opposed  this  plan.  They  saw  no  prospect 
whatever  of  success. in  assuming  the  offensive  against  strength  so  superior,  and 
they  urged  the  advisability  of  yielding  temporarily  and  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  independence.     Here,  Hideyoshi  is  reputed  to  have  shown 

P  Ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  Hachisuka.] 
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conspicuous  vrisdom  at  the  council-table.  He  pointed  out  that  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  temporary  surrender.  The  Im^ava  would  certunly 
insist  on  hoetages  sufficiently  valuable  to  insure  permanent  good  futh,  and  he 
further  declared  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  credit  the  Imagawa  with  possessing 
the  good-will  of  any  of  the  other  great  feudatories,  since  they  were  all  equally 
jealous  of  one  another. 

Finally,  it  was  resolved  that  seven  forts  should  be  built  and  garrisoned,  and 
that  five  of  them  should  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  if  resistance 
proved  hopeless.  In  the  remaining  two  forts  the  garrisons  were  to  be  composed 
of  the  best  troops  in  the  Owari  army,  and  over  these  strongholds  were  to  be  flown 
the  flags  of  Nobunaga  himself  and  of  bis  chief  general.  It  was  hoped  that  by 
their  success  in  flve  of  the  forts  the  Imagawa  army  would  be  at  once  physically 
wearied  and  morally  encouraged  to  concentrate  their  entire  strength  and  atten- 
tiim  on  the  capture  of  the  last  two  fortresses.  Meanwhile,  Nobunaga  himself, 
with  a  select  body  of  troops,  was  to  march  by  mountain  roads  to  the  rear  of  the 
invading  forces  and  deliver  a  furious  attack  when  such  a  manceuvre  was  least 
expected.  The  brave  men  who  engaged  in  this  perilous  enterprise  were  strength- 
ened by  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  Hachiman  in  the  village  of  Atsuta,  and 
their  prayers  evoked  appearances  which  were  interpreted  as  manifestations  of 
divine  assistance.  Most  fortunately  for  the  Owari  troops,  their  movements  were 
shrouded  by  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  they  succeeded  in  inflicting  serious  loss  on  the 
invading  army,  driving  it  ptle-mSJe  across  the  border  and  killing  its  chief, 
Yoshimoto.  No  attempt  was  made  to  pursue  the  fugitives  into  Mikawa. 
Nobunaga  was  prudently  content  with  his  signal  victory.  It  raised  him  at 
once  to  a  level  with  the  greatest  provincial  barons  in  the  empire,  and  placed  him 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  aspirants  for  an  Imperial  commission. 

TOKtTGAWA    IEYA3U 

The  battle  of  CMtehazama  led  to  another  incident  of  prime  importance  in 
Japanese  history.  It  brought  about  an  alliance  between  Oda  Nobunaga  and 
Tokugawa  leyasu.  Among  the  small  barons  subject  to  the  Imagawa  there  was 
one  called  Mataudairs  Motos^asu.     He  had  taken  the  name,  Motoyasu,  by 

adopting  one  of  the  ide- 
ographs of  Yoshimoto's 
appellation.  His  family, 
long  in  alliance  with  the 
Imagawa,  were  at  a  va- 
riance with  the  Oda,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Okeha- 
sama  this  Motoyasu  had 
captured  one  of  the 
Owari  forts.  But  on  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Yo- 
^shimoto,  the  Matsudaira 
chieftain  retired  at  once 
to  hb  own  castle  of  Oka- 
eaki,  in  the  province  of 
Mikawa.  He  had  then 
to  consider  his  poution, 
ToniaiwA  ia»m  for  by  the  death  of  Yo- 
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shimoto,  the  headship  of  the  Imagawa  family  had  fallen  to  bis  eldest  son, 
Ujizane,  a  man  altogether  inferior  in  intellect  to  his  gifted  father.  Nobunaga 
himself  appreciated  the  character  of  the  new  ruler,  and  saw  that  the  wisest 
plan  would  be  to  cement  a  union  with  Matsudaira  Motoyasu.  Accordingly 
he  despatched  an  envoy  to  Okazakt  Castle  to  consult  the  wishes  of  Motoyasu. 
The  latter  agreed  to  the  Owari  chief's  proposals,  and  in  February,  1S62,  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  castle  of  Kiyosu,  where  he  contracted  with  Oda  Nobunaga  an 
alliance  which  endured  throughout  the  latter's  lifetime.  In  the  following  year, 
Motoyasu  changed  his  name  to  leyasu,  and  subsequently  he  took  the  uji  of 
Tokugawa.  The  alliance  was  strengthened  by  intermarriage,  Nobuyasu,  the 
eklest  son  of  leyasu,  being  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  Nobunaga.  ' 

.  •  I  R  \ 

»  X  * 

NOBUNAQA'S   POSITION 

It  was  at  this  time,  according  to  Japanese  annalists,  that  Nobunaga  seriously 
conceived  the  ambition  of  making  Kyoto  his  goal.  The  situation  offiered  in- 
ducements. In  the  presence  of  a  practically  acknowledged  conviction  that  no 
territorial  baron  of  that  era  might  venture  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  which 
denuded  his  territory  of  a  protecting  army,  it  was  necessary  to  look  around 
carefully  before  embarking  upon  the  Kyoto  project.  Nobunaga  had  crushed 
the  tmagawa,  for  though  his  victory  had  not  been  conclusive  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  it  had  placed  the  Imagawa  under  incompetent  leadership  and  had 
thus  freed  Owari  from  all  menace  from  the  littoral  provinces  on  the  east.  Again, 
in  the  direction  of  Echigo  and  Shinano,  the  great  captain,  Uesugi  Kendhin; 
dared  not  strike  at  Nobunaga's  provmce  without  exposing  himself  to  attack 
from  Takeda  Shingen.  But  Shingen  was  not  reciprocally  hampered.  His 
potentialities  were  always  an  unknown  quality.  He  was  universally  recognized 
as  the  greatest  strategist  of  his  time,  and  if  Nobunaga  ventured  to  m6ve  West- 
ward, the  Kai  baron  would  probably  seize  the  occasion  to  lay  hands  upon  Owari: 
It  is  true  that  the  alliance  with  Tokugawa  leyasu  constituted  some  protection. 
But  leyasu  was  no  match  for  Shingen  in  the  field.  Some  other  check  must 
be  devised,  and  Nobunaga  found  it  m'the  marriage  Of  his  adopted  daughter 
to  Shingen's  son,  Katsuyori. 

THE   COURT   APPEALS   TO    NOBUNAGA 

In  Ky(^to,  at  this  time,  a  state  of  great  confusion  existed.  The  Emperor 
Okimachi  had  ascended  the  throne  in  1557.  But  in  the  presence  of  the  violent 
usurpations  of  the  Miyoshi  and  others,  neither  the  sovereign  nor  the  ahdgun 
could  exercise  any  authority,  and,  as  has  been  shown  already,  the  Throne  was 
constantly  in  pecuniarily  embarassed  circumstances.  Nobunaga's  father, 
Nobuhide,  had  distinguished  himself  by  subscribing  liberally  to  aid  the  Court 
financially,  and  this  fact  being  now  recalled  in  the  context  of  Nobunaga's  rapidly 
rising  power,  the  Emperor,  in  the  year  1^62,  despatched  Tachiri  Munetsugu 
Hominally  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Atsuta,  but  in  reality  to  convey  to  Nobu* 
naga  an  Imperial  message  directing  him  to  restore  order  in  the  capital.  The 
Owari  baron  received  this  envoy  with  marked  respect.  It  is  recorded  that 
be  solemnly  performed  the  ceremony  of  lustration  and  clothed  himself  in  hitherto 
unworn  garments  on  the  occasion  of  his  interview  with  the  envoy.  It  was  not 
in  his  power,  however,  to  make  any  definite  arrangement  as  to  time.  He  could 
only  profess  his  humble  determination  to  obey  the  Imperial  behest,  and  promise 
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tibe.  utmost  expe^Utioa*  Qut  there  can  be  ao  doubt  ^that  the  arrival  of  this 
^nvoy  decided  the  question  of  a  march  to  Kyoto,  though  some  years  were 
destined : to  elapse  befoi:e  the  project  oould.be  earned  out. 

I  Two  things  were  necessary,  however^  namely,  a  feasible  route  and  a  plausible 
pretext..  Even  in  those  times,  when  wars  were  often  undertaken  merely  for 
ii^Q:  piucpose  of  deciding:  personal  supremacy  I  there  remained  sufficient  public 
morality  to  condemn  any  baron  who  eufifei^ed  himself  to  be  guided  openly  by 
£^mbition  alone.  Some  reasonably  decent  cause  bad  to  be  found.  Now  the 
Emperor^  though,  as  above  stated,  communicating  his  will. verbally  to  Nobu- 
inaga,  had  not  sent  him  any  written  commission.  .The  necessary  pretext  was 
furnishedj  however,  by  the  relatioii3  betweai  the.  members  of  the  Saito  family  of 
Mino  province,  which  lay  upon  the  immediate  north  of  Owari,  and  constituted 
the  most  convenient  road  to  Kyoto.  Hidetatsu,  the  head  of  that  family,  had 
fought  against  Nobunaga's  father,  Nobuhide,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
had  been  that  the  daughter  of  .Hidetatsu;  should  become  the  wife  of  Nobunaga. 

Subsequently,  the  Qaito .  household  was.  disturbed  by  one  of  the  family 
feud3  so  common  during  the  fifteenth  and.  sixteenth  centuries  in  Japan.  Hi-> 
detatsu,  desiring  to  disinherit  bis  eldest  son,  Yp^itatau,  had  been  attacked 
^d  killed  by  the  latter, ,  and  Nobimaga^announced  his  intention  of  avenging 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law.  But  befpre  this  intention  could  be  carried  out, 
Yoshit^tsu  died  (1^61),  and  his  son,  TM^uola,  a  man  of  little  resource  or  ability, 
bad  to.  bear  the  onset  from  Owari*  Nobunaga,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
crossed  the  Kiso  River  into  Mino.  But  he  found  that,  even  tmder  th«  leader* 
ship  of  Tatsuoki,  the  Mino  menw^^  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  ultimately 
compelled  tp  adopt  the  device  of  erecting  on  the  Mino  side  of  the  river  a  fortress 
which  should  serve  at  once  as  a  basis  of  military  operations  and  as  a  place  for 
pstablisbing  relations  with  the  minor  families  in  the  province.  The  bidlding  of 
this  fortproyed  a  very  difficult  task^  but  it  was  finally  accomplished  by  a  clever 
de^vioe  on  the  part  of  Hideyoshi^  who,  a  master  of  intrigue  ais  well  as  of  military 
strategy^  subsequently  won  over  to  Nobunaga's  cause  many  of  the  prindpal 
vassals  of  the  Sait5  family,  among  them  being  Takenaka  Shigeharu,  who  after* 
wards  proved  a  most  capable  lieutenant  to  Hideyoshi, 

These  preliminaries  arranged,  Nobunaga  once  more  crossed  the  Kiso  (1564) 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  after  many  days  of  severe  fighting,  captured 
the  castle  of  Inaba-yama,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Yoshitatsu,  and 
was  deemed  impregnable.  Nobunaga  established  his  headquarters  at  this 
eastle,  changing  its  name  to  Gifu,  and  thus  extending  his  dominion  over  the 
province  of  Mino  as  well  as  Owari.  He  had  now  to  coi\3ider  whether  he  would 
push  on  at  once  into  the  province  of  Omi,  which  alone,  lay  between  him  and 
Kyoto^  or  whether  he  would  first  provide  against  the  danger  of  a  possible  attack 
fin  the  western  littoral  of  Owari  from  the  direction  of  Ise.  He  chose  the  latter 
cqutsB,  and  invaded  Ise  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.  But  he  here  inet 
with  a  repulse  at  the  hands  of  Kusunoki  Masatomo,  who  to  the  courage  and 
loyalty  of  his  immortal  ancestor,  M-asashige,  added  no  small  measure  of  strat- 
egical, ability.  He  succeeded  in  defending  hia  castle  of.Yada  against  Nobu- 
naga's  attacks,  and  finally  the  Owari  general,  deceived  by  a  rumour  to  the  effect 
th^t  Tak^da  Shingen  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Gifu  with  a  strong 
a,rmy,  retired  hurriedly  from  Ise# 

r  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  three  years  later,  in  1 568,  Hideyoshi  succeeded 
in  inducing  all  the  territorial  nobles  of  northern  Ise,  except  Kusunoki  Masatomo, 
to  place  themselveB  peacefully  under  Nobunaga'a  sway*    Hideyoshi 's  history 
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sho^ws  him  to  have  been  a  cooistant  belieyer  in  the  theory  that  a  conquered  foe 
generally  remains  an  enemy,  whereas  a  conciliated  enemy  often  becomes  a  friend. 
Acting  on  this  conviction  and  aided  by  an  extraordinary  gift  of  persuasive  elo^ 
quence,  he  often  won  great  victories  without  any  bloodshed.  Thus  he  succeeded 
in  oaavincing  the  Ise  barons  that  Nobunaga  was  not  swayed  by  personal  am- 
bition, but  that  his  ruling  desire  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  wars  which  had 
devastated  Japan  continuously  for  more  than  a  century.  It  is:  right  to  reeord 
that  the  failures  made  by  Nobunaga  himself  in  his  Ise  campsiign  were  in  thi6 
sequel  of  measures  taken  in  oppo^tion  to  Hideyoshi's  advice,,  and  indeed  the 
annals  show  that  this  was  true  of  nearly  all  the  disasters  that  overtook  Nobunaga 
throughout  his  career,  whereas  his  many  and  brilliant  successes  were  genially 
the  outcome  oi  Hideyosbi's  counsels. 

ANOTHER   SUMMONS    FROM   THE   EMPEROR 

In  November,  1567,  the  Einperor  again  sent  Tachiri  Munetsugu  to  invite 
Nobunaga's  presence  in  Kyoto.  His  Majesty  still  refrained  from  the  dangerous 
step  of  giving  a  written  commission  to  Nobunaga,  but  he  instructed  Munetsugu 
to  carry  to  the  Owari  chieftain  a  suit  of  armour  and  a  sword.  Two  years 
previously  to  this  event,  the  tumult  in  Ky5to  had  culminated  in  an  attack  on 
the  palace  of  the  shogun  Yoshiteru,  the  conflagration  of  the-  building,  and  the 
suicide  of  the  Bhogun  amid  the  blazing  ruins.  Yoshiteru^s  younger  brother, 
Yoshiaki,  effected  his  escape  from  the  capital,  and  wandered  about  the  country 
during  three  years,  supplicating  one  baron  after  another  to  take  up  his  cause. 
This  was  in  1568,  just  nine  months  after  the  Emperor's  second  message:  to 
Nobimaga,.and  the  latter,  acting  upon  Hideyoshi's  advice,  determined  to  become 
Yoshiaki's  champion,  since  by  so  doing  he  would  represent  not  only  the  sovereign 
but  also  the  shogun  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  Meanwhile  —  and  this  step  also 
was  undertaken  under  Hideyoshi's  advice  —  a  friendly  contract  had  been 
concluded  with  Asai  Nagamasa,  the  most  powerful  baron  in  Omi,  and  the 
agreement  had  been  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Nobunaga's  sister  to  Naga- 
masa. 

N03UNAGA   PROCEEDS   TO   KYOTO 

In  October,  1568,  Nobunaga  set  out  foriKyoto  at  the  head  of  an  army  said 
to  have  numbered  thirty  thousand.  He  did  not  encounter  any  serious  resist- 
ance on  the  way,  but  the  coming  of  his  troops  threw  the  city  into  consternation, 
the  general  apprehension  being  that  the  advent  of  these  provincial  •  warriors 
would  preface  a  series  of  depredations  such  as  the  people  were  only  too  well 
accustomed  to.  But  Nobimaga  lost  no. time  in  issuing  rieassuring  proclama^ 
tions,  which,  in  the  sequel,  his  officers  proved  themselves  thoroughly  capable  of 
enforcing,  and  before  the  year  closed  peace  and  order  were  restored  in  the 
capital,  Yoshiaki  being  nominated  shogun  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  Court  life 
being  restored.  Subsequently,  the  forces  of  the  Miyoshi  sept  made  armed 
attempts  to  recover  the  control  of  the  city,  and  the  skogun  asked  Nobunaga  to 
appoint  one  of  his  most  trusted  generals  and  ablest  administrators  to  maintain 
peace.  It  was  fully  expected  that  Nobimaga  would  respond  to  this  appeal  by 
nominating  Shibata,  Sakuma,  or  Niwa,  who  had  served  under  his  banners  itota 
the  outset,  and  in  whose  eyes  Hideyoshi  was  a  mere  upstart.  But  Nobunaga 
selected  Hideyoshi,  and  the  result  justified  his  choice,  for  during  Hideyoshi's 
^way  KySto  enjoyed  such  tranquillity  as  it  had  not  known  for  a  century. 
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Nobunaga  omitted  nothing  that  could  make  for  the  dignity  and  comfort 
of  the  new  shogun.  He  caused  a  palace  to  be  erected  for  him  an  the  site  of  the 
former  Nija  Castle,  contributions  being  levied  for  the  purpose  on  the  five 
provinces  of  the  Kinai  as  well  as  on  six  others;  and  Nobunaga  himself  personally 
supervised  the  work,  which  was  completed  in  May,  1569.  But  it  may  fairly 
be  doubted  whether  Nobunaga  acted  in  all  this  matter  with  sincerity.  At  the 
outset  his  attitude  towards  the  skogun  was  so  respectful  and  so  consid»:ute  that 
Yoshiaki  learned  to  r^ard  and  speak  of  him  as  a  father.  But  presently  Nobu- 
naga presented  a  memorial,  charging  the  shogun  with  faults  which  were  set  forth 
in  seventeen  articles.  In  this  impeachment,  Yoshiaki  was  accused  of  neglecting 
his  duties  at  Court;  of  failing  to  propitiate  the  territorial  nobles;  of  partiality 
in  meting  out  rewards  and  punishments;  of  arbitrarily  confiscating  private 
property;  of  squandering  money  on  needless  enterprises;  of  listening  to  flat- 
terers; of  going  abroad  in  the  disguise  of  a  private  person,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  of  Nobunaga's  biographers  that  he  was  perfectly  honest  in 
presenting  this  memorial,  but  others,  whose  judgment  appears  to  be  more 
perspicacious,  consider  that  his  chief  object  was  to  discredit  Yoshiaki  aiKi  thus 
make  room  for  his  own  subsequent  succession  tathe  shogunate. 

At  all  events  Yoshiaki  interpreted  the  memorial  in  that  sense.  He  became 
openly  hostile  to  Nobimaga,  and  ultimately  took  up  arms.  Nobunaga  made  many 
attempts  to  conciliate  him.  He  even  sent  Hideyoshi  to  solicit  Yoshiaki's  return 
to  Kyoto  from  Kawachi  whither  the  shogun  had  fled.  But  Yoshiaki,  declinizig 
to  be  placated,  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  M5ri  family,  and 
thus  from  the  year  1573,  Nobunaga  became  actual  wieider  of  the  shagun's 
authority.  Ten  years  later,  Yoshiaki  returned  to  the  capital,  took  the  tonsure 
and  changed  his  name  to  Shozan.  At  the  suggestion  of  Hideyo^  a  title  and  a 
yearly  income  of  ten  thousand  koku  were  conferred  on  him.  He  died  in  Osaka 
and  ibuB  ended  the  Ashikaga  shogunate. 


SAKAI 

One  of  the  incidents  connected  with  Hideyoshi's  administration  in  KyOto 
illustrates  the  customs  of  his  time.  Within  eight  miles  of  the  city  of  Osaka  lies 
Sakai,  a  great  manufacturing  mart.  This  latter  town,  though  originally  forming 
part  of  the  Ashikaga  domain,  nevertheless  assisted  the  Miyoshi  in  their  attack 
upon  the  shogunate.  Nobunaga,  much  enraged  at  such  action,  proposed  to 
sack  the  town,  but  Hideyoshi  asked  to  have  the  matter  left  iix  his  hands.  This 
request  being  granted,  he  sent  messengers  to  Sakai,  who  informed  the  citizens 
that  Nobunaga  contemplated  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  fire.  Thereupon 
the  citizens,  preferring  to  die  sword  in  hand  rather  than  to  be  cremated,  built 
forts  and  made  preparations  for  resistance. 

This  was  just  what  Hideyoshi  designed.  Disguising  himself,  he  repaired 
to  Sakai  and  asked  to  be  informed  as  to  the  object  of  these  military  preparations. 
Learning  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  he  ridiculed  their  fears;  declared 
that  Nobunaga  had  for  prime  object  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  realm,  and  that 
by  giving  ear  to  such  wild  rumours  and  assuming  a  defiant  attitude,  they  had 
committed  a  fault  not  to  be  lightly  condoned.  Delegates  were  then  sent  from 
Sakai  at  Hideyoshi's  suggestion  to  explain  the  facts  to  Nobunaga,  who  acted 
his  part  in  the  drama  by  ordering  the  deputies  to  be,  thrown  into  prison  and 
promising  to  execute  them  as  well  as  their  fellow  townsmen.  In  this  strait 
the  people  of  Sakai  appealed  to  a  celebrated  Buddhist  priest  named  EienayOi 
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and  through  his  ihtercession  Hideyoshi  agreed  to  ransom  the  town  for  a  payment 
of  twenty  thousand  ryd.  The  funds  thus  obtained  were  devoted  to  the  repair 
of  the  palaces  of  the  Emperor  and  the  BhJonun^  a  measure  which  woll  for  Nobun* 
aga  the  applause  of  the  whole  of  Ky5to. 


NOBUNAGA'S   SITUATION 

Oda  Nobunaga  libs  now  ia  fact  Bkogun.  So  far  ad  concerned  legalized  power 
he  had  no  equal  in  the  empire,  but  his  military  strength  was  by  no  means 
proportionate.  In  the  north,  in  the  east,  in  the  west,  and  in  the  south,  there 
were  great  territorial  nobles  who  could  put  into  the  field  armies  much  larger 
than  all  the  Owari  chief's  troops.  Takeda  Shingen^  in  the  Kwanto,  was  the 
most  formidable  of  these  opponents.  In  the  year  1570,  when  the  events  now 
to  be  related  occurred,  the  Hoj5  sept  was  under  the  rule  of  Ujimasa,  and  with 
him  Shingen  had  concluded  an  alliance  which  rendered  the  latter  secure  against 
attack  on  the  rear  in  the  event  of  movement  against  Ky5to.  The  better  to  ensure 
himself  against  Hoj5  designs,  Shingen  joined  hands  with  the  Satomi  family  in 
Awa,  and  the  Satake  family  in  Hitachi;  while  to  provide  against  irruptions  by 
the  Uesugi  family  he  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  the  priests  in  Kaga,  Echizen, 
and  Noto.  Shingen  further  estabUshed  relations  of  friendship  with  Matsunaga 
Hisahide  in  the  far  west.  It  was  this  baron  that  had  attacked  the  palace  of 
Nijo  when  Yoshiteru,  the  shogun,  had  to  commit  suicide,  and  Shingen's  object 
in  approaching  him  was  to  sow  seeds  of  discord  between  the  shogunate  and  No* 
bunaga.  Most  imminent  of  ail  perils,  however,  was  the  menace  of  the  Asai 
family  in  Omi,  and  the  Asakura  family  in  Echizen.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows 
that  the  Asai  were  in  a  position  to  sever  Nobunaga's  communications  with  his 
base  in  Mino,  and  that  the  Asakura  were  in  a  position  to  cut  off  his  communicar 
tions  with  Kyoto.  In  this  perilous  situation  Nobunaga's  sole  resource  lay  in  To- 
kugawa  leyasu  and  in  the  latter's  alliance  with  the  Uesugi,  which  compact 
the  Owari  chief  spared  no  pains  to  solidify.  But  from  a  military  point  of  view 
leyasu  was  incomparably  weaker  than  Shingen. 

THE   STRUGGLE   WITH   THE   ASAKURA  AND   THE   ASAI 

In  1570,  Nobunaga  dettermined  to  put  his  fortunes  to  a  final  test.  Having 
concentrated  a  large  body  of  troops  in  Kyoto,  he  declared  war  against  Asakuta 
Yoshikage,  who  had  recused  to  recognize  the  new  shogun.  Success  crowned 
the  early  efforts  of  the  Owari  forces  in  this  war,  but  the  whole  situation  was 
changed  by  Asai  Nagamaaa,  who  suddenly  marched  out  of  Omi  and  threatened 
to  attack  Nobunaga 's  rear.  It  is  true  that  before  setting  out  for  Kyoto  original- 
ly, Nobunaga  had  given  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Nagamasa,  and  had  thus 
invited  the  latter's  friendship.  But  Nagamasa  had  always  been  on  terms  of 
tjlose  amity  with  Yoshikage,  and,  indeed,  had  stipulated  from  the  outset  that 
Nobunaga  should  not  make  war  against  the  latter.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore, 
that  Nag£unasa's  move  constituted  a  surprise.  Nobunaga  should  have  been 
well  prepared  for  such  contingencies.  He  was  not  prepared,  however,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  found  himself  menaced  by  Yoshikage's  army  in  front  and  by 
Nagamasa's  in  rear.  Tokugawa  leyasu,  who  had  associated  himself  by  uivitar 
tion  with  thii»  expedition  into  Echizen,  advised  Nobunaga  to  countermarch  with 
all  rapidity  for  Ky5to,  and  it  was  so  determined.  Hideyoshi  was  left  with 
three  thousand  men  to  hold  Yoshikage's  forces  in  some  degree  of  check. 
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The  situation  at  that  moment  was  well-nigh  desperate.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  hope  for  either  Nobunaga  or  Hideyoshi.  But  Nobimaga  was  saved  by 
the  slowness  of  Nagamasa,  who,  had  he  moved  with  any  rapidity,  must  have 
reached  Kyoto  in  advance  of  Nobunaga's  forces;  and  Hideyoshi  was  saved  by 
an  exercise  of  the  wonderful  resourcefulness  which  peril  always  awoke  in  this 
great  man.  Calculating  that  Yoshikage's  army  would  reach  Kanagasaki  Castle 
at  nightfall,  Hideyoshi,  by  means  of  thousands  of  lanterns  and  banners  gave  to 
a  few  scores  of  men  a  semblance  of  a  numerous  army.  Yosfaikaige,  who  believed 
that  Nobunaga  had  retired,  was  visited  by  doubts  at  the  aspect  of  this  great 
array,  and  instead  of  advancing  to  attack  at  once,  he  decided  t6  await  the  mom* 
ing.  Meanwhile,  Hideyoshi  with  his  little  band  of  troops,^  moved  round  Yoshi- 
kage's  flank,  and  delivering  a  fierce  attack  at  midnight,  completely  defeated  the 
Echizen  forces.^ 

This  episode  was,  of  course,  not  conclusive.  It  merely  showed  that  so  long 
as  Nagamasa  and  Yoshikage  worked  in  combination,  Nobunaga's  position  in 
Kyoto  and  his  communications  with  his  base  in  Mino  must  remain  insecure. 
He  himself  would  have  directed  his  forces  at  once  against  Nagamasa,  but 
Hideyoshi  contended  that  the  wiser  plan  would  be  to  endeavour  to  win  over 
some  of  the  minor  barons  whose  strongholds  lay  on  the  confines  of  Omi  and 
Mino.  This  was  gradually  accomplished,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  the  part  of  Sasaki  Sh^tei  of  Omi  to  capture  a  castle  (Choko-ji)  which  was 
under  the  command  of  Nobunaga's  chief  general,  Katsuiye,  the  Owari  forces 
were  put  in  motion  against  Nagamasa's  principal  strongholds,  Otani  and 
Yoko-yama.  The  former  was  attacked  first,  Nobunaga  being  assisted  by  a 
contingent  of  five  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  leyasu.  Three  days  of 
repeated  assaults  failed  to  reduce  the  castle,  and  during  that  interval  Nagamasa 
and  Yoshikage  were  able  to  enter  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  greatly 
outnumbered  the  Owari  army. 

In  midsummer,  1570,  there  was  fought,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ane-gawa,  one 
of  the  great  battles  of  Japanese  history.  It  resulted  in  the  complete  discomfiture 
of  the  Echizen  chieftains.  The  records  say  that  three  thousand  of  their  follow- 
ers were  killed  and  that  among  them  were  ten  general  officers.  The  castle  of 
Otani,  however,  remained  in  Nagamasa's  hands.  Nobunaga  now  retired  to 
his  headquarters  in  Gifu  to  rest  his  forces. 

But  he  was  quickly  summoned  again  to  the  field  by  a  revolt  on  the  part 
of  the  Buddhist  priests  in  the  province  of  Settsu,  under  the  banner  6t  Miyoshi 
Yoshitsugu  and  Sait5  Tatsuoki.  Nobimaga's  attempt  to  quell  this  insurrection 
was  unsuccessful,  and  immediately  Nagamasa  and  Yoshikage  seized  the  occasion 
to  march  upon  Kyoto.  The  priests  of  Hiei-zan  received  them  with  open  arms, 
and  they  occupied  on  the  monastery's  commanding  site,  a  position  well-nigh 
impregnable,  from  which  they  constantly  menaced  the  capital.  It  was  now  the 
commencement  of  winter.  For  the  invading  troops  to  hold  their  own  upon 
Hiei-zan  throughout  the  winter  would  have  been  even  more  difficult  than  for 
Nobunaga's  army  to  cut  ofif  their  avenues  of  retreat  and  supply. 

In  these  circumstances  peace  presented  itself  to  both  sides  as  the  most 
feasible  plan,  and  the  forces  of  Nagamasa  and  Yoshikage  were  allowed  to  march 
away  unmolested  to  Omi  and  Echizen,  respectively.  This  result  was  intensely 
mortifying  to  Hideyoshi,  who  had  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  destruction 
of  these  dangerous  enemies.  But  the  final  issue  was  only  postponed.  By 
contrivances,  which  need  not  be  related  in  detail,  Nagamasa  was  again  induced 

P  See  A  New  Life  of  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi,  by  W.  Dening.] 
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to  takie  the  field,  and,  in  1573,  the  Owari  fbrcesfoimd  themsi^lTes  <)iiGi&  bxone 
confronted  by  the  allied  armies  ot  Bchizen  and  Omi.  By  clever ^rat^^  the 
Echieen  barom  was  induced  to  take  the  f atai  step  of  sepirating  hiinself  from  his 
Omi  colleague,  and  at  Tone-yama  he  sustained  a  crudiing  defeat,  leaving;  two 
thousand  of  his  men  and  twenty-three  of  his  captaifos  dead  upon;  the  field.  .He 
himself  fled  and  for  a  time  remained  conceided,  but  ultimately,  being  oloseLy 
mcfloaeed  ^th  capture,  he  committed  suicide.  Meaiciiwliile,  NagamaoBt  had 
withdrawn  to  his-strongholdofOtani,  where  he  was^t^c&eged  by-Nobtina^^ 
The  leastle  ultimately,  f ^1,  Naglimasa  and  his  son  dying  by  tbdr  own  hands. 

This  year  witnessed  also  the  death  6f  Takeda  Shingen^  aini  thus  Nobunagi 
not  only  established  his  sway  over  th^  whole  of  thie  provinces  of  Omi  and  Echizeii 
but  also  was  relieved  from  the  constant  menace  of  aiomuidftUe  attack  by  a 
captain  to  whom  public  opinion  justly  attributed  the  leading  place  .amiDiig 
Japanese  strategists.  The  whole  of  Nagamasa's  ^ates,  yielding  an  annual 
return  of  180,000  koku,  was  given  to  Hideyoshi,  and  he  was  ordered  to  assmne 
the  command  of  Otani  Castle,  whence,  however,  he  moved  shor^- jefterwards 
to  Nagahama.  /         .      :  :- 

HIEI-ZAN     .  .      . 

It  was  now  possible  for  Nobuhaga  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  soldier^ 
priests  who  had  allied  themselves  with  his  enemies.  It  has  been  shiwn  that  the 
monaatery  of  Hiei-zan  had  afforded  shelter  and  sustenance  tcy  tb^  fcroeB  of  Echi^ 
sen  and  Omi  during  the  wint^  611570^1571,  and  it  has  been  {)hown  alA>'that 
Nobunaga,  underrating  the  isti^^  of^  the  -priests  in  the  provinces  of  Settsv, 
sustained  defeat  at  their  hands.  Ekinow  (1574)  sent'an  army  to  hdld  the  soldiern 
monks  of  Settsu  in  check  while  lie  himself  dealt  with  Hiei*-2an.  flbis^great 
monastery,  as  already  shown,  >was  erected  in^the  ninJbh  c^rtury  in  obedience  to 
the  Buddhist  superstition*  that  the  northeastern  quarter 'of  the  heavehs  is  the 
"Demon's  Gate,"  and  that  a  temple  must  be  orected  there  to  afford  seburiiy 
against:  evil  influences.  The'  temple  on  Hiei-zan  had  neodTed  the  mnnifikreni 
patronage  of  monarch  after  monarch,  and  had  grbwn  to  be  a  huge  monastery^ 
containing  some  three  thousand  priests*  -  This  miniature  city  coiiikf^tdy  com-i> 
manded  Ky5to^  and  was  guarded  in  front  b^  a  gceat  lake.  But,  above  all,  it 
was  sanctified  by  the  superstition  of  the  people^-  and  when  Nbbunaga  invested 
H,  he  found: the  greatisst  reliictance  on  the  part  df  his  generals  >tc»prpceed  to 
extremittes.''  Nevertheless^  he  overcame  these  scnif^es,  iand  drawing  a  cordon  of 
troops  round  the  great  monastery,  be  applied  the- torch  totthe  buildings/bumt  to 
death  nearly  all  its  inmates^  includidg  wolnen,  confisbaiedits  estates,  and  built; 
for  purposes  oif  future,  prevention,  a  castle  at  Ss^amoto,  which  was  plax^d  mider 
the  command  of  Akechi  Mitsuhidei  When,  in  after  years,  this  same  Mitkihide 
treacherously  compassed  Nobnnaga^s  death,  men  saiid  that  the  opening  of  the 
Demon's  Gate  had  entailed^  its^duepenklty.  . 

OTHER   PRIESTLY   DISTURBANCES 

'■  It  was  not  in  Settsu  and  at  Hiei^zan  «nly  that  the  Buddhist  soldiers  turned 
their: w^ap<x)s  against  Nobunaga.  The  AtoiiS€|)t  received  assistanlcerfromnb 
less  than  teti  temples  in  Omi;  the  Asakuna  laniily  had  the  ranks  of  its  soldiers 
recruited  from  taoniasteries  in  Eehi^nt  and  Kaga;  the  >Sait&*ola]k  received  aid 
from  the  bonses  in  Issumi  and  Jgaj  and  the  priests  of  the  great  temple  Hongwah- 
}i  in.  Osaka  were  in  friendly  communication  with  the  Mdri  sept  in  the  west,  with 
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the  Takeda  in  Kai,  and  with  the  H5jo  in  Sagami.  In  fact,  the  difficidlaes  en* 
oountered  by  Nobuns^a  in  his  attempts  to  bring  the  whole  empire  under  the 
affective  swsly  of  the  Throne  were  incalculably  accentuated  by  the  hostility  of 
the  great  Shin  sect  of  Buddhism.  He  dealt  effectually  with  all  except  the 
monastery  at  Ishi-yama  in  Osaka.  The  immense  natural  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion and  the  strategical  ability  of  its  lord-abbot,  Kosa,  enabled  it  to  defy  all  the 
assaults  of  the  Owari  chief,  and  it  was  not  until  1588  —  six  years  after  Nobuna- 
ga's  death  —  that,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor,  peace  was  finally 
restored.  After  eleven  years  of  almost  incessant  struggle,  his  Majesty's  envoy, 
Konoe  Sakihisa,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Ikk5  priests  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
It  will  be  presently  seen  that  the  inveterate  hostility  shown  by  the  Buddhists 
to  Nobunaga  was  largely  responsible  for  his  favourable  attitude  towards  Chris- 
tianity. 

THE   CASTLK   OF   AZUCHI 

The  lightness  and  flimsiness  of  ootistruction  in  Japanese  houses  has  been 
noted  already  several  times.  Even  though  there  was  continual  warfare  in  the 
provinces  of  family  against  family,  the  character  of  the  fighting  and  of  the 
weapons  used  was  such  that  there  was  little  need  for  the  building  of  elaborate 
def  enses^  and  there  was  practically  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  a  castle.  Watch- 
towers  had  been  built  and  roofs  and  walls  were  sometimes  protected  by  i»itting 
nails  in  the  building  points  outward, —  a  sort  of  chevaux  de  frise.  But  a  system 
of  outlying  defenses,  ditch,  earthen  wall  and  wooden  palisade,  was  all  that 
was  used  so  long  as  fighting  was  either  hand-to-hand  or  with  missiles  no  more 
penetrating  than  arrows.  But  when  fire-arms  were  introduced  in  1542,  massive- 
ly constructed  castles  began  to  be  built.  These  were  in  general  patterned 
after  Western  modds,  but  with  many  minor  modifications. 

The  first  of  these  fortresses  was  built  at  Asuchi,  in  Omi,  under  the  auspices 
of  Oda  Nobunaga.  Conmienced  in  1576,  the  work  was  completed  in  1579. 
In  the  centre  of  the  castle  rose  a  tower  ninety  feet-high,  standing  on  a  massive 
stone  basement  seventy-two  feet  in  height,  the  whole  forming  a  structure  abso- 
lutely without  precedent  in  Japan.  The  tower  was  of  wood,  and  had,  therefore, 
no  capacity  for  resisting  cannon.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  artillery  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  used  in  Japan  imtil  modem  days.  Nobunaga's  castle  is 
stated  by  some  historians  to  have  been  partially  attributable  to  Christianity,  but 
this  theory  seems  to  rest  solely  upon  the  fact  that  the  central  tower  was  known 
as  Tenehu'kakUf  or  the  "tower  of  the  lord  of  Heaven."  There  were  more 
numerous  indications,  that  the  spirit  of  Buddhism  influenced  the  architect, 
for  in  one  of  the  highest  storeys  of  the  tower,  the  four  ''guardian  kings"  were 
placed,  and  in  the  lower  chamber  stood  an  efiigy  of  Tamon  (Ananda).  The  cost 
of  constructing  this  colossal  edifice  was  very  heavy,  and  funds  had  to  be  collected 
from  the  whole  of  the  eleven  provinces  then  under  Nobunaga's  sway. 


NOBUNAGA   AND   lEYASU 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  leyasu  was  Nobimaga's  sole  ally  in  the  east  of 
Japan  at  the  t^me  of  the  fall  of  the  Imagawa  clan.  It  has  also  been  noted  that 
Ujizane,  the  son  of  Imagawa  Yoshimoto,  was  a  negligible  quantity.  During 
many  years,  however,  leyasu  had  to  stand  constantly  on  the  defensive  against 
Takeda  Shingen.  But,  in  1572,  Shingen  and  leyasu  made  a  compact  against 
the  Imagawa,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  successful  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
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Tokugawa  leader  agitiat  UjiMQQ.  The  agreement  between  Bhingeii  and 
leyasu  lasted  only  a  short  time.  In  November,  1572,  Shingen  led  a  large  foroe 
and  seised  two  of  the  Tokugawa  castles,  menaoing  the.third  and  most  important 
at  Hamamatsu,  where  leyasu  himself  was  in  eommand.  Nobunaga  thereupon 
despatched  an  army  to  succour  his  ally,  and  in  January,  1573,  a  series  of  bloody 
engagements  took  place  outside  Hamamatsu.  One  of  Nobunaga 's  generals 
fled;  another  died  in  battle,  and  leyasu  barely  escaped  into  the  castle,  which  he 
saved  by  a  desperate  device  —  leaving  the  gates  open  and  thus  su^esting  to 
the  enemy  that  they  would  be  ambushed  if  they  entered.  This  battle,  known  in 
history  as  the  War  of  Mikatarga-hara,  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever 
befell  leyasu,  and  that  he  would  have  suffered  worse  things  at  the  hands  of 
Takeda  Shingen  camiot  be  doubted,  had  not  Shingen's  death  taken  place  in 
May,  1573. 

Various  traditions  have  been  handed  down  about  the  demise  of  this  cele- 
brated captain,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  strategists  Japan  ever  possessed. 
Some  say  that  he  was  shot  by  a  soldier  of  leyasu;  others  that  he  was  hit  by  a 
stray  bullet,  but  the  best  authorities  agree  that  het  died  of  illness.  His  son, 
Katsuyori,  inherited  none  of  his  father'^  great  qualities  except  his  bravery. 
Immediately  on  coming  into  power,  he  moved  a  large  army  against  the  castie 
of  Nagashino  in  the  province  of  Mikawa,  one  of  leyasu's  strongholds.  This  was 
in  June,  1575,  and  on  the  news  reaching  Nobunaga,  the  latter  lost  no  time  in 
setting  out  to  succour  his  ally.  On  the  way  a  lawwrQi  named  Tcirii  Suneemon 
arrived  from  the  garrison  of  Nagashino  with  news  that  unless  succour  were 
speedily  given  the  fortress  could  not  hold  out.  This  message  reached  leyasu, 
who  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Nobunaga  before  tnarclungito  the  relief  of  the 
beleagured  fortress.  leyasu  assured  the  mess^iger  that  help  would  come  on 
the  morrow,  and  urged  Suneemon  not  to  essay  to  re-^nter  the  fortress.  But 
the  man  declared  that  he  must  carry  the  tidings  to  his  hanl-set  conirades.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy  and  led  into  the  presence  of  Katsuyori,  who 
assured  him  that  his  life  would  be  spared  if  he  informed  the  iiunates  of  the 
castle  that  no  aid  could  be  hoped  for.  Suneemon  simulated  consent.  Des- 
patched under  escort  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort,  he  was  permitted  to 
address  the  garrisOQ,  and  in  a  loud  voice  he  shouted  to  his  comrades  that  within 
a  short  time  they  might  took  for  succour^  He  was  immediately  killed  by  his 
escort. 

This  dramatic  episode  became  a  household  tradition  in  JafMUi.  Side  by  side 
with  it  may  be  set  the  fact  that  Hideyoshi,  who  accompanied  Nobunaga  in  this 
campaign,  employed  suceeasf uUy  against,  the  enemy  one  of  the  devices  recom- 
mended by  the  Chinese  strategists,  whode  books  on  the  method  of  conducting, 
warfare  were  closely  studied  in  those  days  by  the  Japanese^  Sakuma  Nobumoii, 
one  of  Nobunaga's  captains,  was  openly,  and  of  set  purpose,  insulted  and  beateii' 
by  orders  of  his  general,  and  th^eafter  he  escaped  to  the  camp  of  the  Takeda 
army,  pretending  that  thei  evil  treatment  be  had  undergone  wad  too  mudi  for 
his  loyalty.  Katsuyori,  the  Takeda  <k)nunander,  received  the  fugitive  with 
open  arms,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  his  advice,  disposed  his  troops  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  forfeit  all  the  advantaged  of  the- position.  The  battle  that 
ensued  is  memorable  as  the  first  historical  instance  of:  theuse  of  firearms  on  any 
considerable  scale  in  a  Japanese  campaign.  Nobunaga's  men  took  shdter  them- 
selves behlud  palisades  and  fusilladed  the  enemy  so  hotly  that  tiie  old-fashioned 
hand-to-hand  fighting  became  almost  impossible^  The  losses  of  the  Takeda  men^ 
were  enormous,  and  it  may  be  said  tiiat  the  tactics  of  the  era  underwent  radical 
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alteration  from  that  tim^,  so  that  the  fight  at  Taldnosawa  is  memorable  in  Japan- 
ese history.  Hideyoshi  urged  the  ^visability  of  pushing  on  at  once  to  Kat- 
suyori's  capital,  but  Nobunaga  hesitated  to  make  such  a  call  upon  the  energies 
of  his  troops,  and  thie  final  overthraw  of  the  Takeda  chief  was  postponed. 

t 

MILITARY   TACTICS 

The  Mongol  invasion  should  have  taught  to  the  Japanese  the  great  advan- 
tages of  eo-operating  military  units,  but  individual  prowess  continued  to  be  the 
guiding  factor  of  field  tactics  in  Japan  down  to  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  introduction  of  firearms  inspired  new  methods.  Japanese 
historians  have  not  much  to  say  upon  this  subject.  Indeed  Rai  Sanyo,  in  the 
Nihon-gwaishi,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  sole  authority.  He  writes  as 
follows:  ^^  liie  generalship  of  Takeda  Shingen  and  Uesugi  Kenshin  was  some- 
thing quite  new  in  the  country  at  their  time.  Prior  to  thdr  day  the  aji;  of  ma- 
noeuvring troops  had  been  little  studied;  Annies  met,  but  each  iiidividual  that 
composed  them  relied  on  his  personal  prowe^  and  strength  ^Or  victory.  These 
two  barons,  however,  made  a  special  study  of  strategy  and  military  tactics, 
with  the  result  that  they  became  authorities  on  the  various  methods- of  handling 
troops.  In  reference  to  the  employment  of  cavalry,  the  G^ji  warriors  and  the 
finstof  the  Ashikaga  sh&guns  made  use  of  horses  largely,  butin  later  days  the 
Ashikaga  did  not  move  away  from  K3r5to  and  had  no  use  forhorses.  •  Nobunaga, 
being  near  Kyoto,  and  most  of  the  wars  in  which  he  engaged  involving  no  very 
long  marches,  relied  almost  solely  on  infantry.  Both  Takeda  and  Uesugi  were 
well  supplied  with  mounted  troops,  but  owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  their  terri- 
tories, l^ey  made  no  special  study  of  cavalry  exercises  and,  almost  invariably, 
thef  soldiers  employed  their  horses  solely  for  rapid  movement  from  one  place  to 
another;  when  a  battle  commenced  they  alighted  and  fought  on  foot.  It  is 
therefore  oorrect  to  say  that  at  this  time  cavalry  had  gone  out  of  use.  .  Bows  and 
arrows  were,  of  course,  superseded  when  firearms  came  Into  use. 

-  ^'Thenceforth,  the  gun  and  the  long  ^pear  were  the  chief  weapons  relied  on. 
Peasants  did,  not  rank  as  soldiers,  but  their  services  wefe  variously  utilized  in 
time  of  war.  They  were  trained  in  the  use  of  muskets,-  and  of  bows  ankl  arrows 
on  hunting  eicpeditions,  and  thus,  when  hostilities  broke  <mt\  they  were  able  to 
render  considerable  assistance  in  the  defense  of  their  houses.  Highwaymen 
were  f  reqhently  employed  as  spie^  and  scouftSw  Both'  Takeda  and  Uesugi  sanc- 
tioned this  practice.  These  two*  generals  also  agreed  in  approving  lih^  following 
tactical  arrangement:  the  van^^ard,  oonsisting  of  mui^eteers,  artiller3anen, 
and  archers,  was  followed  by  companies  of  infantry  armed  with  long  spears. 
Then-oaime  thecavalry,  and  after  them  the  maiii  body,  attached  to  which  were 
drummehrs  and  coneh-blowers.  The  whole  u^ttxy  was  divided  into  right  and  left 
wingS^  and  a  body  of  men  was  kept  in  reserve.  At  the  opening  of  the  battle, 
tiiB  horsemen  dismounted  and  advanced  on  foot.  This  order  was  Occasionally 
modified  to  suit  altered  circumstances,  but  as  a  rule^  it  was  strictly  followed."^ 

•  TheartiBery  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation  must  be  taken  in  a  strictly 
limited  sense.  Indeed,  it  w6uld  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  heavy  muskets, 
for  cannon,  properly  so  called,  may  scarcely  be  said  to  have  formed  any  part  of 
the  ecfuipment  of  a  Japanese  army  until  modem  times;  When  the  Portuguese 
discovered  Japan,  in  1542,  they  introduced  the  n^iusket  to  the  Japanese,  and  the 
weap<m  was  long  known  as  Tanegashitna,  that  being  the  name  of  the  island 

•  PQirot^  by  W.  Dei^g'm  i4  Wet£>  We  o/ ffideyoeW.] 
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where  the  Portuguese  ship  first  touched*  Thenceforth,  the  manufacture  of 
firearms  was  carried  on  with  more  or  less  success  at  various  places,  especially 
Sakai  in  Izumi  and  Negoro  in  Kii.  "Small  guns'^  (kozulsu)  and  "large  guns" 
(dzulsu)  are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  time,  but  by  dziUsu  we  must  under- 
stand muskets  of  large  calibre  rather  th^n  cannon. 


INVASION   OF   CHUGOKU 

At  this  time  nearly  the  whote  of  central  Japan  (Chtigoku)  was  under  the  sway 
of  Mori  Terumoto,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Motonari,  head  of  the  great 
M5ri  family  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Prince  MQri.  One  of  these  central 
provinces^  namely,  Harima,  hatd  just  been  the  scene  of  a  revolt  which  Hideyoshi 
crushed  by  his  wonted  combination  of  cajolery  and  conquest.  The  ease  with 
which  this  feat  was  accomplished  and  the  expediency  of  maintaining  the 
sequence  of  successes  induced  Hideyoshi  to  propose  that  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  of  central  Japan  should  be  entrusted  to  him  and  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  adof^t  Nobunaga's  second  son,  Hidekatsu,  to  whom  the  rule  of  Chtigoku  should 
be  entrusted,  Hideyoshi  keeping  for  himself  only  the  outlying  portions.  Nobu- 
naga  readily  agreed,  and,  in  1577,  Hideyoshi  set  out  on  this  important  expedi- 
tion^  with  a  force  of  some  ten  thousand  men,  all  fully  equipped  and  highly 
trained.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  before  leaving  Azuchi,  Hideyoshi  declared  to 
Nobunaga  his  intention  of  ccMiquering  Kyushu  after  the  reduction  of  Chugoku, 
and  thereafter  he  announced  his  purpose  of  crossing  to  Korea  and  making 
that  country  the  basis  of  a  campaign  against  China.  "When  that  is  effected," 
Hideyoshi  is  quoted  as  sa3ring,  "the  three  countries,  China,  Korea,  aiid  Japan, 
will  be  one.  I  shall  do  it  all  as  esasily  as  a  m^  rolls  up  a  piece  of  matting  and 
carries  it  under  bis  arm." 

It  is  evident  f rotn  these  Worids  that  the  project  of  invading  Korea  and  China 
was  entertained  by  Hideyoshi  nearly  twenty  years  before — as  will  presently  be 
seen^-he  attempted  to  carry  it  into  pra;ctice.  Hideyoshi  marched  in  the  first 
place  to  Harima,  where  his  operationi^  were  so  vigoroui^  and  so  successful  that 
UkitaNaoiye,  who  held  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Bizenknd  Mimasaka  under 
the  ^zerainty  of  Mori  Terumoto,  espoused  Nobtmaga's  cause  without  fightinjg. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  details  of  the  campaign  that  ensued.  It  lasted  for 
five  years,  and  ended  in  the  subjection  of  ias  many  provinces,  namely,  Harima, 
Tamba,  Tango,  Tajima,  and  Inaba.  Hideyoshi  then  returned  to  Azuchi  and 
presented  to  Nobunaga  an  immense  quantity  of  spolia  &pima  which,  are  said  to 
fiave  exceeded  five  thoustod  in  number  aiM  to  have  covered  all  the  ground 
aroond  the  Castle. 

DESTRUCTION   OF   THE   TAKEDA 

Shortly  before  Hideyoehi's  triumphant  return  from  his  first  brilliant  campaign 
in  the  central  provinces,  a  memorable  event  occurred  in  Kai.  Nobunaga- s 
eldest  son,  Nobutada,  uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  leyasu,  completely  de- 
stroyed the  army  of  Takeda  Katsuyori  at  Temmoku-zan,  in  the  province  of 
Kai.  So  thorough  WAS  the  victory  that  Katsuyori  and  his  son  both  committed 
suicide.  Nobunaga  then  gave  the  prdvince  of  Sui-uga  to  leyasu,  and  divided 
Shinano  and  K&tsuke  into  manors,  which  were  distributed  among  the  Owari 
generals  as  rewards.  Takigawa  Kazumasu  was  nominated  A;i{;anrt/d  of  the 
Kwantd,  chiefty  in  order  to  watch  and  restrain  the  movements  of  the  H5jd 
family,  now  the  only  formidable  enemy  of  Nobunaga  m  the  east. 
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RESUMPTIONT  OF  THE   CHOGOKU   CAMPAIGN 

After  a  brief  rest,  Hideyoshi  again  left  Kyoto  for  the  central  provinces.  He 
commenced  operations  on  this  second  occasion  by  invading  the  island  of  Awaji, 
and  having  reduced  it,  he  passed  on  to  Bitchu,  where  he  invested  the  impor* 
tant  castle  of  Takamatsu,  then  under  the  command  of  Shinuzu  Muneharu.  This 
stronghold  was  so  well  planned  and  had  such  great  natural  advantages  that 
Hideyoshi  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  carry  it  by  assault,  and  had  recourse 
io  the  device  of  damming  and  banking  a  river  so  as  to  flood  the  fortress.  About 
two  miles  and  a  half  of  embankment  had  to  be  made,  and  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  M5ri  Terumoto,  who  had  been  conducting  a  campaign  elsewhere, 
found  time  to  march  a  strong  army  to  the  relief  of  Takamatsu.  But  Terumoto, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  his  best  generals,  refrained  from  attacking  Hideyoshi 's 
army.  He  sought  rather  to  invite  an  onset  from  Hideyoshi,  so  that,  during  the 
progress  of  the  combat,  the  garrison  might  find  an  opportunity  tp  destroy  the 
embankment.  Hideyoshi,  however,  was  much  too  astute  to  be  tempted  by 
such  tactics.  He  saw  that  the  fate  of  the  castle  must  be  sealed  in  a  few  days, 
and  he  refrained  from  any  offensive  movement.  But,  in  order  to  gratify  Nobu* 
naga  by  simulating  need  of  his  assistance,  a  despatch  was  sent  to  Azucbi  begging 
him  to  come  and  personally  direct  the  capture  of  the  fort  and  the  shattering  of 
Terumoto 's  army. 

ASSASSINATION   OF   NOBUNAGA 

Among  Nobunaga's  vassal  barons  at  that  time  was  Akechi  Mitsuhide.  A 
scion  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Seiwa  Genji,  Mitsuhide  had  served  imder 
several  suzerains  prior  to  1566,  when  he  repaired  to  Gifu  and  offered  his  sword 
to  Nobunaga.  Five  years  afterwards  he  received  a  fief  of  one  hundred  thousand 
koku  and  the  title  of  Hyuga  no  Kami.  This  rapid  promotion  made  him  Nobunar- 
ga's  debtor,  but  a  shocking  event,  which  occurred  in  1577,  seems  to  have  inspired 
him  with  the  deepest  resentment  against  his  patron.  Mitsuhide,  besieging  the 
castle  of  Yakami  in  Tamba  province,  promised  quarter  to  the  brothers  Hatano, 
who  commanded  its  defence,  and  gave  his  own  mother  as  hostage.  But  Nobuna* 
ga,  disregarding  this  promise,  put  the  Hatano  brothers  to  the  sword,  and  the 
latter 's  adherents  avenged  themselves  by  slaughtering  Mitsuhide 's  mother. 
The  best  informed  belief  is  that  this  incident  converted  Mitsuhide  into  Nobuna- 
ga's  bitter  enemy,  and  that  the  spirit  of  revenge  was  fostered  by  insults  to  which 
Nobunaga,  always  passionate  and  rough,  publicly  subjected  Mitsuhide.  At  all 
events,  when,  as  stated  above,  Hideyoshi 's  message  of  invitation  reached 
Nobunaga  at  Azuchi,  the  latter  gave  orders  for  the  despatch  of  a  strong  force  to 
Takamatsu,  one  body,  consisting  of  some  thirty  thousand  men,  being  placed 
under  the  command  of  Mitsuhide.  Nobunaga  himself  repaired  to  Ky5to  and 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  temple  Honno-ji,  whence  he  intehded  to  follow  his 
armies  to  the  central  provinces. 

^  Mitsuhide  concluded  that  his  opportunity  had  now  come.  He  determined 
to  kill  Nobunaga,  and  then  to  join  hands  with  Mori  Terumoto.  He  made 
known  his  design  to  a  few  of  his  retainers,  and  these  attempted  fruitlessly  to 
dissuade  him,  but,  seeing  that  bis  resolution  was  irrevocable,  they  agreed  to 
assist  him.  The  troops  were  duly  assembled  and  put  in  motion^  but  instead  of 
taking  the  road  westward,  they  received  an  unexpected  intimation,/' The  enemy 
is  in  Honn5*ji,''  and  their  route  was  altered  accordingly.  Nobunaga  defended 
himself  valiantly.    But  being  at  last  severely  wounded  and  recognizing  the 
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hopelessness  of  resistance,  he  set  fire  to  the  temple  and  committed  suicide,  his 
fourteen-year-old  son,  Katsunaga,  perishing  with  him.  His  eldest  son,  Nobuta- 
da^  who  had  just  r&tumed  from  the  campaign  in  the  east,  followed  his  father 
to  Kyoto,  and  was  sojourning  in  the  temple  MyOgaku-ji  when  news  reached 
him  of  Mitsuhide's  treachery.  He  attempted  to  succour  his  father,  but  arrived 
too  late.  Then  he  repaired  to  the  Nij5  palace  and,  having  entrusted  his  infant 
son  to  the  care  of  Maeda  Gen-i  with  instructions  to  carry  him  to  Kiyosu,  he  made 
preparation  for  defence  against  Mitsuhide.  Finally,  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
he  killed  himself,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  ninety  of  his  retainers.  Mitsu- 
hide then  proceeded  to  Azuchi  and  having  pillaged  the  castle,  returned  to  Ky5to, 
where  he  was  received  in  audience  by  the  Emperor,  and  he  then  took  the  title  of 
sh&ffun. 


AFTER  THE  ASSASSINATION 

Nobunaga  was  assassinated  on  the  second  day  of  the  sixth  month,  according 
to  Jap^ese  reckoning.  News  of  the  event  reached  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  of 
Takamatsu  almost  immediately,  but  a  messenger  sent  by  Mitsuhide  to  convey 
the  intelligence  to  Mori  and  to  solicit  his  alliance  was  intercepted  by  Hideyoshi  's 
men.  A  great  deal  of  historical  confusion  envelops  immediately  subsequent 
events,  but  the  facts  seem  simple  enough.  Hideyoshi  found  himself  in  a  position 
of  great  difficulty.  His  presence  in  Kyoto  was  almost  a  necessity,  yet  he  could 
not  withdraw  from  Takamatsu  without  sacrificing  all  the  fruits  of  the  campaign 
in  the  west  and  exposing  himself  to  a  probably  disastrous  attack  by  M5ri's 
army.  In  this  emergency  he  acted  with  his  usual  talent.  Summoning  a  famous 
priest,  Ekei,  of  a  temple  in  Aki,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all  parties, 
he  despatched  him  to  Mori's  camp  with  proposals  for  peace  and  for  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  frontiers  of  Mori  and  Nobunaga,  on  condition  that  the  castle  of 
Takamatsu  should  be  surrendered  and  the  head  of  its  commander,  Shimizu 
Muneharu,  presented  to  his  conquerer. 

Mori  was  acting  entirely  by  the  advice  of  his  two  uncles,  Kikkawa  and  Koha- 
yakawa,  both  men  of  profound  insight.  They  fully  admitted  the  desirability  of 
peace,  since  Hideyoshi 's  army  effectually  commanded  the  conmiunications 
between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Chugoku,  but  they  resolutely  rejected 
the  notion  of  sacrificing  the  life  of  Shimizu  on  the  altar  of  any  compact.  When 
the  priest  carried  this  answer  to  Hideyoshi,  the  latter  suggested,  as  the  only 
recourse,  that  Shimizu  himself  should  be  consulted.  Ekei  accordingly  repaired 
to  the  castle  and  explained  the  situation  to  its  commandant.  Shimizu  had  not 
a  moment's  hesitation.  He  declared  himself  more  than  willing  to  die  for  the 
sake  of  his  liege-lord  and  his  comrades,  and  he  asked  only  that  fish  and  wine, 
to  give  ^e  garrison  the  rare  treat  of  a  good  meal,  should  be  furnished.  On  the 
5th  of  the  cDxth  month  this  agreement  was  carried  into  effect.  Shimizu  com- 
mitted suicide  the  compact  between  Mori  and  Hideyoshi  was  signed,  and  the 
latter,  striking  his  camp,  prepared  to  set  out  for  Kyoto.  It  was  then  for  the  first 
time  that  Mori  and  hie  generals  learned  of  the  death  of  Nobunaga.  Inmiediately 
there  was  an.  outcry  in  favour  of  disregarding  the  compact  and  falling  upon  tbs 
enemy  in  his  retreat;  but  Kikkawa  and  Kohayakawa  stubbornly  opposed 
anything  of  the  kind.  They  declared  that  such  a  course  would  disgrace  the  house 
of  Mori,  whereas,  by  keeping  faith,  the  friendship  of  Hideyoshi  and  his  fellow 
barons  would  be  secured.  Accordingly  the  withdrawal  was  allowed  to  take  place 
unmolested. 
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lEYASU 

The  life  of  the  Tokugawa  chieftain  was  placed,  in  great  jeopardy  by  the 
Mitsuhide  incident.  After  being  brilliantly  received  by  Nobunaga  at  Azuchi^ 
leyasU;  at  his  host's  suggestion,  had_inade  a  sightseeing  excursion  to  Ky^to, 
whence  he  prolonged  his  journey  to  Osaka  and  finally  to  Sakai.  The  news  of 
the  catastrophe  reached  him  at  the  lastp-named  place,  and  his  immediate  impulse 
was  to  be  avenged  upon  the  assassin.  But  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  his 
following  was  much  too  small  for  such  an  enteiprise,  and  he  therefore  decided 
to  set  out  for  the  east  immediately.  MitsuhidC;  well  aware  of  the  Tokugawa 
baron's  uiifiiendliness,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  waylay  leyasu  on  the  way,  and 
with  great  difficulty  the  journey  eastward  was  accomplished  by  avoiding  all  the 
highroads. 

NOBITNAGA 

Nobunaga  perished  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  The  great  faults  of  hi^  character 
seem  to  have  been  want  of  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  his  allies  and  his 
retainers,'  and  want  of  patience  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  In  his  eyes,  a  baron 
of  high  rank  deserved  no  more  consideration  than  a  humble  retainer,  and  he 
often  gave  offence  which  disturbed  the  achievement  of  his  plans.  As  for  his 
impetuousness,  his  character  has  been  well  depicted  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Hideyosbi  and  leyasu  in  three  couplets  familiar  to  all  Japanese.  T^ese  couplets 
represent  Nobunaga  as  saying: — 

Ndkaneha  horosu 

Hototogisu. 

(I'U  kill  the  cuckoo 

If  it  won^t  sing.) 

By  Hideyoshi  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  thus  :-^--  » 

Nakashite  miyo 

Hototogisu. 

(ru  try  to  make  the  cuckoo  sing.) 

Whereas,  leyasu  puts  the  matter  thus: — 

•  ■ 

Nakumade  mold 

Hototogisu. 

(I'll  wait  till  the  cuckoo  does  sing.}  ' 

Nevertheless,  whatever  Nobunaga  may  haVe  lost  by  these  defects,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  the' three:  decades*  of  his>  military  career  he  brought  under  bis 
sway  thirty-three  provinces,  or  one-half  of  the  whole  country,  and'at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  contenlplated  the  further  conquest  of  Shikoku,  Chugoku,  and 
Kyushu.  To  that  end  he  had  appointed  Hideyoshi  to  be  Chiktaim  no  Kami; 
Kawajiri  Shigeyoshi  to  be  Hizen  no  Kam%  while  his  own  son,  Nobutaka,  with 
Niwa  Nagahide  for  chief  of  i^taff ,  had  been  sent  io  subdue.  Shikoku.  Even  ad- 
mitting that  his  ambition  was  self-aggrandizement  in  the  first  place^  it  is  undeni- 
able that  he  made  the  peace  of  the  realm,  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the 
fitability  of  the  throne  his  second  purposes,  and  that  hcipursued  them  with  ar- 
dour. Thus,  one  of  his  earliest  acts  when  he  obtained  the  oontrcd  in  Kyoto  was 
to  appoint  officials'for  impartially  administering  justice,  to  reduce  the  citiKens' 
taxes;  to  succour  wido'ws  and  orphans,  and  to  extend  to  aU  the  blessings  of 
security  andtranquillity.  In  1572,  we  iind  him  sending  messengers  to  the  prov- 
inces with  instructions  to  put  in  hand  the  making  of  roads  having. a  wid<di  of 
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from  tw^ty-one  to  twelve  feei^to  set  up  milestones  and  plant  trees  along  these 
roads;  to  build  brides;  to  remove  barriers,  and  generally  to  facilitate  com- 
munications. 

Towards  ihe  Throne  he  adopted  a  demeanour  emphatically  loyal.  In  this 
resp0Gt|  he  foUowed  the  examine  of  his  father,  Nobuhide,  and  departed  radically 
from  that  of  his  predecessors,  whether  Fujiwara,  Taira,  or  A^hikaga.  As 
concrete  examples  may  be  cited  the  facts  that  he  restored  the  shrines  of  Ise,  and 
reinstituted  the  custom  of  renovating  them  eveiy  twenty  years;  that,  in  the  year 
following  his  entry  into  the  capital,  he  imdertook  extensive  repairs  of  the  palace; 
that  he  granted  considerable  estates  for  the  Support  of  the  Imperial  household, 
and  that  he  organized  a  commission  to  repurchase  all  the  properties  which  had 
been  alienated  from  the  Court.  Finally,  it  is  on  record  that  when,  in  recognition 
of  all  this,  the  sovereign  proposed  to  confer  on  him  the  rank  of  minister  of  the 
Left,  be  declined  the  honour,  and  suggested  that  titles  of  l<yv^r  grade  should  be 
fffv&a  to  those  of  his  subordinates  who  had  shown  coiispicuous  merit.' 

DEATH  OF  MITSUHIDE 

It  was  plainly  in  Hideyoshi  's  interests  that  he  should  figure  publicly  as  the 
avenger  of  Nobimaga's  murder,  and  to  this  end  his  speedy  arrival  in  Ky&to  was 
essential.  He  therefore  set  out  at  (moe,  ^ter  the  fall  of  Takamatsu,  idth  only  a 
small  number  of  immediate  followers*  Mitsuhide  attemptM^^  to  destroy  him 
on  the  way,  and  the  details  of  this  attempt  have  been  ma^iified  by  tradition  W 
incredible  dimensions.  All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  Hideybshi  Was; 
for  a  moment,  in  extreme  danger*  but  that  be  escaped  scathless.  Itomedialely 
on  arriving  in  Ky5to,  he  issued  an  appeal  to  all  Nobunaga's  vassal-barons, 
inviting  them  to  join  in  exterminating  Mitsuhide,  whose  heinous  cHme  '^'provoked 
both  heaven  and  earth." 

But  it  was  no  part  of  Hideyxjshi's  policy  to  await  the  arrival  of  these  barorik' 
He  had  already  at  his  poinmand  an  army  of  some  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
with  this  he  moved  out,  challenging  Mitsuhide  to  fight  on  the  plainb  of  Yamakaki. 
Mitsuhide  did  not  hesitate  to  put  his  fortunes  to  the  supreme  test.  He  accepted 
Hideyoshi 's  challenge,  and,  on  ihe  12th  of  June,  a  great  battle  was  f  ouight,  the 
is«ie  of  which  was  decided  by  two  things;  first,  th^  defection  of  Tsutsui  Junkei; 
who  refrained  from  striking  until  the  superior  strength  of  Hideyoshi  had  been 
mainfested,  and  secondly,  the  able  sl^ategy  of  Hideyoshi,  Who  anticipated' 
Mitsuhide 's  attempt  to  occupy  the  position  of  Tenn5-2an,  whi^h  commanded 
the  field.  From  the  carnage  that  ensued  Mitsuhide  himself  tescaped,  liut  while' 
passing  through  a  wood  he  received  from  abamboo  spear  in  the  hands  of  A  peasant 
a  thrust  which  disabled  him,  and  he  presently  committed  siiicide.  '  Thus,  on 
thse  thirteenth  day  after  Nobunaga's  death,  the  head  of  his  assassin  w^as  exposed* 
in  Kyotp  in  front  of  the  temple  of  HonriO-ji  where  Utie  murder  had  takeii  place,' 
and  Mitsuhidfe's  name  went  down  in  history  as  the  ''Three  dv^ys'  s^6guh"' 
(Mikkdhsd>6).  ^ 

CONFERENCE  AT  KIYOSU 

By  this  time  the  principal  of  Nobunaga's  vassal-barons  were  on  their  way 
at  the  head  of  contingents  to  attack  Mitsuhide.  On  learning  of  the  assassin's 
death,  these  barons  all  directed  their  march  to  Kiyosu,  and  in  the  castle  from 
which  Nobunaga  had  moved  to  his  early  conquests  thirty  years  previously;  ft 
momentciiis  council  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  determining  his  successor.    The 
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choice  would  have  fallen  naturally  on  Samb5shi,  eldest  son  of  Nobunaga'a 
first-borui  Nobutada,  who,  as  already  described,  met  his  death  in  the  Mitsuhide 
affair.  But  Hideyoshi  was  well  understood  to  favour  Samb5shi's  succession, 
and  this  sufficed  to  array  in  opposition  several  oi  the  barons  habitually  hostile 
to  Hideyoshi.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  were  illegitimate  and  had 
already  been  adopted  into  other  families,  Nobimaga's  two  sons,  Nobukatsu  and 
Nobutaka,  were  put  forward  as  proper  candidates,  the  former  supported  by 
Ikeda  Nobuteru  and  GamO  Katahide;  the  latter,  by  Sfaibata  Katsuiye  and  Taki* 
gawa  Kazumasu. 

At  one  moment  it  seemed  as  though  this  question  would  be  solved  by  an 
appeal  to  violence,  but  ultimately,  at  the  suggestion  of  Tsutsui  Junkei,  it  was 
agreed  that  Samboshi  should  be  nominated  Nobunaga's  successor;  that  Nobuka* 
tsu  and  Nobutaka  should  be  appointed  his  guardians,  and  that  the  administrative 
duties  should  be  entrusted  to  a  council  consisting  of  Bhibata  Katsuiye,  Niwa 
Nagahide,  Ikeda  Nobuteru,  and  Hideyoshi,  each  taking  it  in  turn  to  dischai^ge 
these  functions  and  each  residing  for  that  purpose  in  Kyoto  three  months  during 
the  year.  An  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  koku  in  the  province  of  Omi 
was  assigned  to  Samboshi  pending  the  attainment  of  his  majority,  when  he 
should  be  placed  in  possession  of  much  larger  estates,  which  were  to  be  entrusted 
in  the  meanwhile  to  the  keeping  of  one  of  the  four  bairons  mentioned  above. 
Nobukatsu  received  the  province  of  Owari,  and  Nobutaka  that  of  Mino,  the 
remainder  of  Nobunaga's  dominions  being  apportioned  to  his  generals,  with  the 
exception  of  Hideyoshi,  to  whom  were  assigned  the  provinces  recently  overrun 
by  him  in  the  midlands — Tajima,  Harima,  Inaba,  and  Tamba. 

Such  an  arrangement  had  no  elements  of  stability.  The  four  councillors 
could  not  possibly  be  expected  to  work  in  harmony,  and  it  was>  certain  that 
Katsuiye,  Sakuma  Morimasa,  and  Takigawa  Kazumasu  would  lose  no  opportuni-^ 
ty  of  quarrelling  with  Hideyoshi.  Indeed,  that  result  was  av«led  s^ely  by 
Hideyoshi 's  tact  and  long  suffering,  for  when,  a  few  days  later,  the  barons  again 
met  at  Kiyosu  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  territorial  questions,  every  possible 
effort  was  made  to  find  a  pretext  for  killing  him.  But  Hideyoshi 's  astuteness 
and  patience  led  him  successfully  through  this  maze  of  intrigues  and  eomplicar 
tions.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  hand  over  his  castle  of  Nagahama  to  Katsuiye, 
and  to  endure  insults  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  must  have  been  refsented 
with  the  sword.  Tradition  describes  a  graQd  memorial  cer^nony  organized 
in  Kyoto  by  Hideyoshi  in  honour  of  Nobimaga,  and,  on  that  occasion,  incidents 
are  said  to  have  occurred  which  bear  the  impress  of  romance.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that  the  immediate  issue  of  this  dangerous  time  was  a  large  increase  of 
Hideyoshi 's  authority,  and  his  nomination  by  the  Court  to  the  second  grade  of 
the  fourth  rank  as  well  as  to  the  position  of.  major-general.  Moreover,  the 
three  barons  who  had  been  appointed  with  Hideyoshi  to  administer  affairs  in 
Ky5to  in  turn,  saw  that  Hideyoshi 's  power  was  too  great  to  permit  the  peaceful 
working  of  such  a  programme.  They  therefore  abandoned  their  functions,  and 
Hideyoshi  remained  in  sole  charge  of  the  Imperial  Court  and  of  the  administra- 
tion in  the  capital. 

DEATH  OF  SHIBATA  KATSUIYE 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Nobunaga's  sons,  Nobutaka  and  Nobukatsu, 
were  bitter  enemies  and  that  Nobutaka  had  the  support  of  Takigawa  Kaeumasu 
as  well  as  of  Shibata  Katsuiye.    Thus,  Hideyoshi  was  virtually  compelled  to 
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QSpouae  the  cause  olNobukatsu.  In  January^  1583,  he  took  the  field  at  the  head 
of  seventy-five  thousaad  men,  and  maj*ohed  into  Ise  to  attack  Kazumasu,  whom 
he  besieged  in  his  castle  at  Kuwana,  The  castle  fell,  but  Kazumasu  managed 
to  effect  his  escape,  a4d  in  the  mean  while  Katsuiye  entered  Omi  in  command  of 
a  grtot  body  of  troops,  said  to  number  sixty-five  thousand.  At  the  last  moment, 
however,  he  had  failed  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  MaedaToshiiye,  an  important 
ally,  and  his  campaign  therefore^  attuned  a  defensive  character,  Hideyosfai 
himself,  on  reconnoitring  the  position,  concluded  that  he  had  neither  numerical 
preponderance  nor  strategical  superiority  sufficient  to  warrant  immediate  as- 
sumption of  the  offensive  along  the  whole  front.  He  therefore  distributed  his 
army  on  a  line  of  thirteen  redoubts,  keeping  a  reserve  of  fifteen  thousand  men 
under  his  own  direct  command,  his  object  being  to  hold  the  enemy's  forces  in 
check  while  he  attacked  Gifu,  which  place  he  assaulted  with  such  vigour  that 
the  garrison  made  urgent  appeals  to  Katsuiye  for  succour. 

In  this  situation  it  was  imperative  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to 
break  the  line  of  redoubts,  but  it  was  equally  imperative  that  this  attempt 
should  not  furnish  to  the  enemy  a  point  of  concentration.  Accordingly,  having 
ascertained  that  the  weakest  point  in  the  line  was  at  Shizugatake,  where  only 
fifteen  hundred  men  were  posted,  Katsuiye  instructed  his  principal  general, 
Sakuma  Morimasa,  to  lead  the  reserve  force  of  fifteen  thousand  men  against 
that  position,  but  instructed  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  content  with  any  success, 
however  partial,  and  not  to  be  betrayed  into  pushing  an  advantage^  since  by 
so  doing  he  would  certainly  furnish  a  fatal  opportunity  to  the  enemy.  Morima- 
sa neglected  this  caution.  Having  successfully  surprised  the  detachment  at 
Shizugatake,  and  having  inflicted  heavy  carnage  on  the  defenders  of  the  redoubt, 
who  lost  virtually  all  their  officers,  he  not  only  sat  down  to  besiege  the  redoubt, 
whose  derimated  garrison  held  out  bravely,  but  he  also  allowed  his  movements 
to  be  hampered  by  a  small  body  of  only  two  score  men  under  Niwa  Nagahide, 
who  took  up  a  position  in  the  inuQediate  neighbourhood,  and  displaying  their 
leader's  flag,  deceived  Morimasa  into  imagining  that  they  had  a  powerful  back- 
ing. These  things  happened  during  the  night  of  April  19, 1583.  Katsuiye,  on 
receipt  of  the  intelligence,  sent  repeated  orders  to  Morimasa  requiring  him  to 
withdraw  forthwith;  but  Morimasa,  elated  by  his  partial  victory,  neglected 
these  orders. 

On  the  following  day,  the  facts  were  communicated  to  Hideyoshi,  at  Ogaki, 
distant  about  thirty  miles  from  ^iztUgatake,  who  immediately  appreciated  the 
opportunity  thus  furnished.  He  set  out  at  the  head  of  his  reserves,  and  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  his  men  crossed  swords  with  Morimasa 's  force.  The 
result  was  the  practical  extermination  of  the  latter,  including  three  thousand 
men  under  Katsuiye 's  adopted  son^  Gonroku.  The  latter  had  been  sent  to  insist 
strenuously  on  Morimasa 's  retreat,  but  learning  that  Morimasa  had  determined 
to  die  fighting,  GonrOku  announced  a  similar  intention  on  his  own  part.  This 
incident  was  characteristic  olsamwrai  canons.  Hideyoshi 's  victory  cost  the 
enemy  five  thousand  men,  and  demoralized  Katsuiye 's  army  so  completely  that 
he  subsequently  found  himself  able  to  muster  a  total  force  of  three  thousand 
only.  Nothing  remained  but  flight,  and  in  order  to  withdraw  from  the  field, 
Katsuiye  was  obliged  to  allow  his  chief  retainer,  Menju  Sh5suke,  to  impersonate 
him^  a  feat  which,  of  course,  cost  ShSsuke  's  life. 

Katsuiye 's  end  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  Japanese  history. 
He  decided  to  retire  to  his  castle  of  Kitanosho,  and,  on  the  way  thither,  he 
visited  his  old  friend,  Maeda  Tpshiiye^  at  the  latter 's  cattle  of  Fuchu,  in  Ecbizen. 
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Thanking  Toshii^re  for  all  the  assistance  he  had  rendered,  and  urging  him  tO'«iihi'*> 
vate  friendship  with  Hideyoshi,  he  obtained  a  remount  {torn  Todliiye  *8  stable, 
and,  followed  by  about  a  hundred  mmurai,  pui^faed  on  to  Kitanoehd.  Arrived 
there,  he  sent  away  all  who  might  be  suspected  of  sympathieing  witib  Hideyoshiv 
and  would  also  have  sent  away  his  wife  and  her  three  daughters.  This  lady 
was  a  sister  of  Nobunaga.  She  had  been  given,  as  already  stated,  toAsai 
Nagamasa,  and  to  him  she  bore  three  children.  But  sifter  Nagamada's  destruo- 
tion  she  Was  married  to  Katsuiye;  and  Was  living  a/t  the'laitter^s  eastle  of  Kitano* 
sho  when  the  above  incidents  occurred.  She  deeBned  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
leaving  the  castle,  declaring  that,  as  a  samurai's  daughter,  she  should  have 
shared  her  first  husband's  fate,  and  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  repeat 
€hat  eriior.  Her  three  daughters  were  iaccordingly  sent  away,  and  she  herself 
jdined  in  the  night-long  feast  which  Katsuiye  and  his  principal  retainers  held 
while  Hideyoshi 's  forces  were  marching  to  the  attack.  When  the  sun  rose,  the 
whole  party,  including  the  ladies,  conunitted  suicide,  having  first  set  fir^  to  the 
castle. 

YODOGIMI 

One  of  the  three  daughters  of  Asai  Nagamasa  afterwards  became  the 
concubine  of  Hideyoshi  and  bore  to  him  a  son,  Hideyori,  who,  by  her  advice, 
subsequently  acted  in  defiance  of  leyasu,  thus  involving  the  fall  of  the  house  of 
Hideyoshi  and  unconsciously  avenging  the  fate  of  Nobun£^a« 

NOBUTAKA 

Nobunaga 's  son,  Nobutaka,  who  bad  been  allied  with  Katsuiye,  escaped,  at 
first,  to  Owari  on  the  latter 's  downfall,  but  liltimatdy  followed  Katsuiye 's 
example  by  committing  suicide.  As  for  Sambdshi,  Nobunaga 's  grandson  and 
nominal  heir,  he  attained  his  majority  at  this  time,  but  proving  to  be  a  man  of 
marked  incompetence,  the  eminent  position  for  which  he  had  been  destined  was 
withheld.    He  took  the  name  of  Oda  Hidenobu,  and  with  an  income  of  three 

hundred  thousand  koku  settled  down  contentedly  as  Hideyoshi  ^s  vassal. 

•■ 

OSAKA  CASTLE 

'  Hideyoshi  left  behind  hima  striking  monument  of  his  greatness  of  thought 
and  power  of  execution.  At  Osaka  where  in  1632  the  priests  of  the  Hongwan-ji 
temple  had  built  a  6astle  which  Nobunaga  captured  in  1580  only  after  a  long  and 
severe  i^cge,  Hideyoshi  built  what  is  called  The  Castle  of  Osaka.  It  is  a  colossal 
fortress,  which  is  still  used  as  military  headquarters  for  garrison  and  arsenal, 
and  the  dimensions  of  wliich  are  still  a  wonder,  though -only  a  portion  of  the 
building  survives.  Materials  for  the  work  wiftre  requisitioned  from  thirty 
provinces,  their  principal  components  being  immense  granite  rocks,  many 
of  which  measured  fourteen  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  some  were  forty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide*  These  huge  stones  had  to  be  carried  by  water  from 
a  distance' of  several  miles.  The  outlying  protection  of  this  great  castle  con- 
sis^jed  of  triple  moats  and  escarpments.  '  The  moats  were  twenty  feet  deep, 
with  six  to  ten  feet  of  water.  The  total  enclosed  space  was-  about  one  hmidred 
acres,  but  only  one-eighth  of  this  was  the  kommarUy  or  keep,  inside  the  third 
moat. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  the  castle  was  to  hav^  it  divided  into  spaoes 
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separately  defensible,  so  that  an  enemy  had  to  estaMish  his  footing  by  a  series 
of  repeated  efforts. 

And  the  second  respect  in  which  it  was  a  novelty  in  Japanese  defensive 
warfare  was  that  the  castle  donjon  was  heavily  built  and  armoured  after  a  fiash- 
ion.  The  three-storey  donjon  was  framed  in  huge  timbers,  quite  unlike  the 
flimsy  structure  of  most  Japanese  buildings,  and  the  timbers  were  protected 
against'  fire  by  a  heavy  coat  of  plaster.  Roof  and  gates  were  covered  with  a  sort 
of  armor-plate,  for  there  was  a  copper  covering  to  the  roof  and  the  gates  were 
faced  with  iron  sheets  and  stud^.  In  earlier  "castles"  there  had  been  a  thin 
covering' of  piaster  which  a  musket  ball  couM  easily  penetrate;  and  stone  had 
been  "used  only  in  building  foundations* 

THE  KOMAKI  WAR 

After  the  suicide  of  His  brother,  Nobutaka,  and  when  be  saw  that  his  nephew, 
Sambeshi  (Hidenobu),  was  irfegated  to  the  place  of  a  vassal  of  Hideyoshi, 
Nobukatsu  seems  to  have  concluded  that  the  time  had  come  to  strike  a  final 
blow  in  assertion  of  the  administrative  supremacy  of  the  Oda  family.  He  began, 
therefore,  to  plot  with  that  object.  Hideyoshi,  who  was  well  served  by  spies, 
soon  learned  of  these  plots,  and  thinking  to  ][)ersuade  Nobukatsu  of  their  hope^ 
lessness,  he  established  close  relations  with 'the  latter 's  three  most  trusted 
retainers.  No  sooner  did  this  oome  to  the  cognizance  of  Nobukatsu  than  he 
caused  these  three  retainers  to  be  assassinated,  and  applied  to  leyasu  for  assist^ 
ance.  leyasu  consented.-*  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Tokugawa  baron  has 
been  much  commented  bn*  and  varioudy  interpreted  by  historians,  but  it  has 
always  to  be  remembered  that  leyasu-  had  been  Oda  Nobunaga's  ally;  that  the 
two  hietd  ft>tight  mo^e  than  once  side  by  side,  and  that  had  the  Tokugawa  leader 
rejected  Nobukatsu  ^s  appeal,  he  would  not  only  have  suffered  in  pubUc  estimar 
tion,  but  would  also  hsave  virtually  accepted  a  position  inferior  to  that  evi- 
dently claimed  by  Hideyoi^i. 

liie  course  of-  subsequent  events  seems  to  prove  that  leyasu,  in  taking  the 
field  on  this  oceaisibn>  aimed  simply  at  asserting  his  own  potentiality  and  had  no 
thdught  of  plunging  the  empire  into  a  new  civil  war.  In  March,  1584,  he  set 
out  fi^m  Hamamatsu  and  joined  Nobukatsu  at  Kiyosu,  in  Owari;  The  scheme 
of  campaign  was  eTttensivB^  leyasu  placed  himself  in  communication  with 
Sasa  Narimaea,  m^E^isimi  with  Chosofcabc  Motochika,  in  Shikofcu,  and  with 
the  military  monks  m  the  province  of  Kii.  ;  The  programme  was  that  Narimasa 
should'  raise  his  ^andard  in  Echizen  and  Kaga,  and  that  Motochika,  with  the 
monks  of  Kii,  should  move  to  the  attack  of  Osaka,  so  that  Hideyoshi  would 
be  compelled  to  carry  on  three  wars  at  the  same  time.  Hideyoshi  met  this 
combination  with  his  usual  astuteness.  He  commissioned  Uesugi  Kagekatsu 
to  attack  the  Sasa'  troops  in  rear  while  Maeda  Toshiiye  menaced  them  from  the 
front;  he  told  off  Hachisuka  to  oppose  the  soldier-monks  of  Kii;  he  posted 
Sengoku  Hidehisi  in  Awaji  to  hold  in  check  the  forces  of  Ch5sokabe  Motochika, 
and  he  stationed  Ukita  Hideijne  at  Okayama  to  provide  against  the  contingency 
of  hostility^n  the'part  of  the  M5ri  family.  Fighting  commenced  in  the  province 
of  Ise,  and  succi^ss  at  the  outset  crowned  the  arms  of  Hideyoshi 's  generaisi 
Tliey  captured  two  castles,*  and  leyasu  thereupon  pushed  his  van  to  an  isolated 
hill  called  Komaki-'yama,  nearly  equidistant  from  the; castles  of  Inu-yama 
and  Kiyosu, jn  Owari,  >^hi<A  he  entrenched  strongly,  and  there  awaited  the 
onset  of  the  Oisaka  army;    The  war  thus  came  to  be  known  as  that  of  Komakl. 
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Hideyoshi  himaelf  would  have  aet  out  for  the  field  on  the  19th  of  March,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  postpone  his  departure  for  some  days,  until  Kuroda  and 
Hachisuka  had  broken  the  offensive  strength  of  the  monks  of  Kii.  It  thus  fell 
out  that  he  did  not  reach  the  province  of  Owari  until  the  27th  of  March*  His 
army  is  said  to  have  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  It  is 
commonly  alleged  that  this  was  the  only  war  between  leyasu  and  Hideyoshi, 
and  that  the  latter  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  former.  But  the  fact  is 
that  two  of  Hideyoshi 's  generals,  Ikeda  Nobuteru  andMdri  Nagayoshi,  acted 
in  direct  contravention  of  his  orders,  and  thus  precipitated  a  catastrophe  for 
which  Hideyoshi  cannot  justly  be  held  responsible.  Th^se  two  captains  argued 
that  as  leyasu  had  massed  a  large  force  at  Komaki  and  at  the  Obata  entrench- 
ments in  the  same  district,  he  had  probably  left  his  base  in  Mikawa  comparative- 
ly imdefended.  They  proposed,  therefore,  to  lead  a  force  against  Mikawa. 
Hideyoshi  showed  great  reluctance  to  sanction  this  movement,  but  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  at  last  persuaded,  with  the  explicit  reservation  that  no  success 
obtained  in  Mikawa  province  ^ould  be  followed  up,  and  that  whatever  the 
achievement  of  Nobukatsu's  troops,  they  should  at  once  rejoin  the  main  army 
in  Owari. 

Unquestionably  Hideyoshi  had  in  vivid  recollection  the  disaster  which  had 
overtaken  Katsuiye  at  Shizugatake.  leyasu,  fully  cognizant  of  the  situation 
through  the  medium  of  a  spy,  knew  the  limitations  set  by  Hideyoshi.  On 
April  the  7th,  Nobuteru  attacked  the  fortress  of  Iwasaki,  in  Mikawa,  killed  its 
eonunandant,  and  captured  the  castle.  But  elated  by  this  victory,  he  neglected 
Hideyoshi 's  caution,  and  the  generals  of  leyasu,  closing  in  on  him,  inflicted 
a  crushing  defeat  at  a  place  called  Nagakude^  It  is  thus  evident  that  Hide- 
yoshi 's  share  in  the  disaster  was  of  a  most  indirect  character.  He  immediately 
hastened  to  Nagakude,  but  only  to  find  that  leyasu  had  retired  to  Obata,  and 
subsequently,  when  Hideyoshi  returned  to  his  headquarters,  leyasu  placed  a 
still  longer  interval  between  the  two  armies  by  marching  back  to  Komaki. 

The  war  thenceforth  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  of  a  series  of  menaces  aad 
evasions.  Each  general  sought  to  entice  his  opponent  out  of  an  entrenched 
position,  and  each  general  showed  an  equal  determination  not  to  be  so  enticed. 
At  last,  Hideyoshi  pushed  a  force  into  Mino  and  captured  several  castles  in  that 
province.  But  even  this  failed  to  change  leiyasu's  attitude.  The  Tokugawa 
leader  entered  the:  fortress  of  Kiyosu,  and  Nobukatsu  repaired  to  that  of  Naga- 
shima,  in  Ise.  After  eight  months  of  this  compjaratively  fruitless  manoeuvring, 
a  treaty  was  concluded^  on  Dec^nber  the  11th,  between  Hideyoshi  and  Nobuka- 
tsu, and  subsequently  between  Hideyoshi  and  leyasu,  the  latter  giving  his  son 
Ogimaru  to  be  adopted  by  Hideyoshi.  The  boy  was  eleven  years  of  age  at  the 
time.  His  name  was  changed  to  Hashiba  Hideyasu,  and  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  governor  of  Mikawa  province. 

The  circumstances  in  which  this  treaty  was  concluded  have  provoked  much 
historical  discussion.  Did  the  overtures  come  originally  from  Hideyoshi,  or 
did  they  emanate  from  leyasu  and  Nobukatsu?  Some  annalists  have  «ideav- 
oured  to  prove  that  Hideyoshi  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant,  while  others 
have  attributed  that  demeanour  to  the  Tokugawa  chieftain.  The  situation, 
however,  presents  one  feature  which  is  very  significant.  It  was  not  until  the 
month  of  November,  1584,  that  Ch5sokabe  Motochika  effectually  brought 
the  island  of  Shikoku  imder  his  sway,  and  thus  became  free  to  lead  a  strong 
army,  including  the  monks  of  Kii  province,  against  Osaka.  This  formidable 
danger  could  not  but  influence  Hideyoshi  in  the  direction  of  clasiring  handa 
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with  his  eastern  foes,  and  it  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  a  statesman 
who  had  never  previously  allowed  considerations  of  personal  dignity  to  interfere 
with  the  prosecution  of  a  vital  policy,  did  not  hesitate  to  bow  his  head  to  Nobu* 
katsu,  in  order  to  recover  the  free  use  of  the  great  army  assembled  in  Owari, 
Mino,  and  Ise.  Most  fortunate  was  it  for  Japan  that  events  took  this  turn,  for, 
had  leyasu  and  Hideyoshi  remained  mutually  hostile,  the  country  would  prob- 
ably have  been  plunged  into  a  repetition  of  the  terrible  struggle  from  which 
nothing  enabled  it  to  emeige  except  the  combined  laboi^rs  of  Nobunaga,  Hide* 
yoshi,  and  leyadu.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  early  summer  of  1586  that 
Hideyoshi  and  leyasu  established  genuinely  friendly  relations.  During  a  year 
and  a  half  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  ended  the  Komaki 
War,  leyasu  held  severely  aloof  and  refrained  from  visiting  Ky5to.  Finally, 
Hideyoshi  despatched  Asano  Na^amasa  to  propose  that  leyasu  should  take  into 
his  household  Hideyoshi 's  younger  sister,  and  that  Hideyodhi  should  send  his 
mother  as  a  hostage  to  Okazaki,  to  remain  there  duriii^  a  visit  by  leyasu  to 
Kyoto,  Four  months  were  need^  by  leyasu  to  consider  this  proposal,  and  in 
September,  1586,  he  repaired  to  Osaka  and  thence  accompanied  Hideyoshi  to 
Kyoto. 

HIDEYOSHI  BECOMES  REGENT 

In  May,  1583,  after  the  downfall  of  Katsuiye,  the  BImperor  appointed  Hide- 
yoshi to  be  a  councillor  of  State,  and  conferred  on  him  the  fourth  order  of  rank. 
In  November  of  the  following  year,  he  received  another  step  of  rank  and  was 
nominated  gonrdainagon.  The  Emperor  Okimachi  at  that  time  contemplated 
abdication,  but  the  palace  which  he  would  have  occupied  as  ex-Emperor  had 
fallen  into  such  a  stal^  of  disrepair  as  to  be  virtually  uninhabitable.  Hideyoshi 
signalized  his  loyalty  on  this  occasion  by  spending  a  large  sum  on  the  renovation 
of  the  palace,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  the  Emperor  raised  him  to  tilie 
high  post  of  nairdaijin.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  he  would  then  become 
sardaijifiy  but,  owing  to  complications  which  need  not  be  related  here,  the 
outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  he  received  the  still  higher  post  of  kwampahu 
(r^ent).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  himself  had  contemplated  becoming 
shdgun.  In  fact,  it  is  on  record  that  he  made  proposals  in  that  sense  to  Yoshaaki, 
the  last  of  the  Ashikaga  ahoguns*  But  it  had  come  by  that  time  to  be  recognised 
that  only  a  sdon  of  the  Minamoto  family  could  be  eligible  for  the  post  of  shdgun, 
and  thus  Yoshiaki  declined  Hideyoshi 's  overtures,  though  to  accept  them  would 
have  materially,  altered  the  fallen  fortui^es  of  the  Ashikaga  sept.  Hideyoshi 
ultimately  bec£U3ae  prime  minister  of  State  {dajd  daijin)  and  took  the  family 
name  of  Toyotomi.  It  is  stated,  but  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  that  in 
order  to  reach  these  high  posts,  he  had  to  be  adopted  into  the  house  of  a  Fujiwara 
noble.  He  had  been  a  Taira  when  he  served  under  Nobunaga,  and  to  become 
a  Fujiwara  for  courtly  purposes  was  not  likely  to  cause  him  much  compunction. 

THE  MONKS,  SHIKOKIJ,  AND  ETCHtJ 

Immediately  on  the  termination  of  the  Komaki  War,  Hideyoshi  took  steps 
to  deal  effectually  with  the  three  enemies  by  whom  his  movements  had  been  so 
much  hampered,  namely,  the  Buddhist  priests  of  Kii,  the  Chosokabe  clan 
in  Shikoku,  and  the  Sasa  in  Etchu.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  priests 
of  Kii  had  their  hfeadquarters  at  Negoro,  where  there  stood  the  great  monastery 
of  Dai^I>embO^In>  belonging  to  the  Shingon  sect  and  enjoying  almost  the  repute 
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of  KOysrsan.  Scarcely  less  important  was  the  monastery  of  Sawaga  in  tbe  same 
province.  These  two  centres  bf  religion  had  long  been  in  possession  of  large 
bodies  of  trained  soldiers  whose  ranks  were  from  time  to  time  swelled  by  the 
accession  of  wandering  samurai  {r(ynin).  The  army  despatched  from  Osaka  in 
the  spring  of  1586  to  deal  with  these  warlike  monks  speedily  captured  the  two 
monasteries,  and,  for  purposes  of  intimidation,  crucified  a  number  of  the  leaders. 
for  a  time,  K5ya-san  itself  was  in  danger,  several  of  the  fugitive  monks  having 
taken  refuge  there.  Btt  finally  K5ya-san  was  spared  in  oonsideration  of  surren* 
dering  estates  yielding  twenty-one  thousand  kotm  of  riue,  which  properties  had 
been  violently  seized  by  the  monasteries  in  former  years. 

iTht^e  months  later,  Hideyoshi  turned  his  arms  against  the  ChOsokabe  sept 
in  Shikoku.  This  being  an  enterprise  of  large  dimensions,  he 'entrusted  its 
conduct  to  five  of  his  most  competent  generals,  namely,  UkitaHideiye,  Hachisuka 
lemasa,  Kuroda  Nagamasa,  Kikkawa  Motoharu,  and  Kohayakawa  Takaks^e. 
Hideyoshi  himself  would  have  assumed  the  direct  command,  and  had  actually 
set  out  for  that  purpose  from  Osaka,  when  couriers  met  him  with  intelligence 
that  less  than  one  month  ^s  fighting  had  brought  the  whole  of  the  Island  of  the 
Four  Provinces  into  subjection.  He  therefore  turned  eastward,  and  entering 
Etchu,  directed  the  operations  in  progress  there  under  the  command  of  Maeda 
Toshiiye  against  Sasa  Narimasa.  This  campaign  lasted  seven  days,  and  ended 
in  the  surrender  of  Narimasa,  to  whom  Hideyoshi  showed  remarkable  clemency, 
inasmuch  as  he  suffered  him  to  remain  in  possession  of  considerable  estates  in 
Etchu. 

.   THE  UESUGI 

At  this  time  Hideyoshi  cemented  relations  of  friendship  with  the  Uesugi 
family  of  Echigo,  whose  potentialities  had  always  been  a  subject  of  apprehension 
to  Nobunaga.  The  powerful  sept  was  then  ruled  by  KagekatsU,  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Kenshin.  This  dairrvyd  had  given  evidence  of  good-will  towards 
Hideyoshi  during  the  Komatd  War,  but  it  was  naturially  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  establish  really  cordial  relations  with  so  powerful  a  baron.  His- 
tory relates  that,  on  this  occasion,  Hideyoshi  adopted  a  course  which  might  well 
have  involved  him  in  serious  peril.  He  entered  Echigo  with  a  mere  handful  of 
followers,  and  placed  himself  practically  at  the  mercy  <rf  Kagekatsu,  judging 
ju^ly  that  such  trustful  fearlessness  would  win  the  hfeart  of  the  gallant  Kageka- 
tsu. Hideyoshi 's  insight  was  justified  by  the  sequel.  •  Seversd  of  the  principal 
retainers  of  Kagekatsu  advised  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  Hideyoshi 's 
rashness,  and  that  his  victorious  career  should  be  finally  terminated  in  Echigo. 
But  this  vindictive  counsel  was  rejected  by  the  Uesugi  baroU)  and  relations  of  a 
warmiy  friendly  character  were  established  between  the.  two  great  captains. 

INVASION  OF  KYUSHU 

There  now  remained  only  three  really  formidable  enemies  of  Hideyoshi. 
These  were  Hojo  Ujimasa,  in  the  Kwanto;  Date  Masamune,  in  Dewa  and  Mutsu, 
and  Shimazu  Yoshihisa,  iii  KyQshd.  Of  these,  the  Shimazu  sept  was  probably 
the  most  powerful,  and  Hideyoshi  determined  that  KyQshu  should  be  the  scene 
of  his  next  warlike  enterprise.  The  Island  of  the  Nine  Provinces  was  then  under 
the  rule  of  three  great  clans;  the  Shimazu,  in  the  south;  the  Otomo,  in  Bungo, 
end  the  RyQz5ji,  in  Hizen.  The  most  puissant  of  these  had  at  one  time  been 
Rytlz5jt  Takanobu,  but  his  cruel  methods  had  alienated  the  sympathy  of  many 
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of  hid  vftssalB,  among  them  being  Arimia  Yoshizumi,  -who  threw  off  his  allegiance 
to  Takanobu  and  joined  hands  with  Shimazu  Yoshihisa.  Takanobu  sent  an 
army  against  Yoshizinni,  but  the  Satsuma  baron  despatched  Shimazu  Masahisa 
to  Yoshizumi's  aid,  and  a  sanguinary  engagement  at  Shimabara  in  1585  resulted 
in  the  rout  of  Takanobu 's  forces  and  his  own  death. 

Takanobu 's  son  and  successor,  who  was  named  Masaiye,  being  still 
a  boy,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact  by  Otomo  Yoshishigej  who  invaded 
Hizefn,  s6  that  Masaiye  had  to  apply  to  the  Shimazu  family  for  succour.  The 
Satsuma  chieftain  sugge^tdd  that  the  matter  might  be  settled  by  mutual 
withdrawal  of  forces,  but  Yoshishige  declined  this  overture,  and  the  result  was  a 
battle  in  which  the  Otomo  troops  were  completely  defeated.  Otomo  Yoshishige 
then  (1586)  had  recourse  to  Hideyoshi  for  assistance,  thus  furnishing  the 
opportunity  of  whi«h  Osaka  was  iti  search.  Orders  Were  immediately  itsl^ued 
to  M5ri,  Kikkawa,  Kohayakawa,  and  Chosokabe  Motochika  to  assemble  their 
forces  for  an  oversea  expedition,  and  in  the  mean  while,  Sengoku  Hidehlsa  was 
despatched  to  Kyushti  bearing  a  letter  in  which  Hideyoshi,  writing  over  his  titlfe 
of  kwampaku,  censured  the  Shimazu  baron  for  having  failed  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  Imperial  Court  in  Ky5to,  and  called  upon  him  to  do  so  without  delay. 
This  mandate  was  treated  with  cbntempt.  Shimazu  Yoshihisa  threw  the 
document  on  the  ground,  declaring  that  his  family  had  ruled  in  Satsuma  for 
fourteen  generations;  that  only  one  man  in  Japan,  namely  Prince  Konoe/  had 
competence  to  issue  such  an  injunction,'  and  that  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Shimazu  wotild  never  kneel  to  a  monkey-faced  upstart. 

Hideyoshi  had  foreseen  something  of  this  kind,  and  had  warned  Sengoku 
Hidehisa  in- the  seiise  that  whatever  might  be  the  action  of  the  Satsucma  baron, 
no  warlike  measures  were  to  be  precipitately  cOmm[^ced.  '  Hidehisa  neglected 
this  warning.  Yielding  to  the  anger  of  the  moment,  he  directed  the  Otomo 
troops  to  attack  the  Satsuma  forces,  and  the  result  was  disastrous.  When  the 
^hting  ended,  the  Satsuma  baron  had  pushed  intoBungo  and  taken  sixteen 
forts  there,  so  that  fully  one-half  of  Kyushu  was  now  under  the  sway  of  the  Shii- 
mazu.  Hideyoshi,  on  receiving  news  of  these  disasters,  confiscated  the  estates 
of  Sengoku  Hidehisa,  and  issued  orders  to  thirty-Seven  provinces  to  provide 
commissariat  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  and  twenty  thousand  horseft  for  a 
period  of  one  year.'  Soon  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tnen 
assembled  at  Osaka;  and  the  van,  nutnbfering  sixty  thousand,  fembaifked  ther^ 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1587,  and  landed 'at  YuAoshima  in  Bungo  on  the  lOlh 
of  the  same  month  ^  dates  which  convey  some  idea'  of  the  very  defective  system 
of  maritime  transport  then  existing.  In  Bungo,  the  invading  army  was  swelled 
by  thirty  thousand  men  under  the  leadership  of  Kohayakawa  and  Kikkawa,  and 
the  whole  force,  under  the  command-in-chief  of  Hidenaga,  Hideyoshi 's  brother, 
moved  to  invest  the  castle  of  Takashird.  '        « 

It  is  unnecessary  to  foUow  the  fighting  in  all  its  details.  The  salient  facts 
are  that  Hideyoshi  left  Osaka  with  the  main  army  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men  on  the  22d  of  January,  1587,  and,  travelling  by  land,  reached  the 
Strait  of  Akamagasaki  —  now  called  Shimonoseki  —  on  the  17th  of  February. 
He  marched  through  Chiklizen,  making  friends  of  the  local  chieftains  by  fop- 
bearance  and  diplomacy,  and  fighting  the  first  great  battle  of  the  campaign -at 
Oguchi  on  the  Sendai-gawa.  The  Satsuma  baron's  younger  bilother,  lehisa, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  surrendered  to  Hideyoshi,  and  was  employed  by  the 
latter  to  communicate  direct  with  his  chief,  Yoshihisa.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  lehisa  would  neVer  return  from  this  mission,  but  would  remain  in 
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the  camp  of  Sbimasu.  He  did  return,  however,  his  word  of  honour  being  of 
more  importance  in  his  estimation  than  the  opportunity  of  recovering  his  liberty. 

EListory  states  that  Hideyoshi  thereafter  treated  this  noble  man  with  the 
greatest  consideration,  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  that  account  with  the  fact 
that  Hideyoshi  subsequently  pressed  lehisa  to  guide  the  Osaka  army  through 
the  mountains  and  rivers  which  constituted  natural  defences  for  the  fief  of 
Satsuma.  lehisa,  of  course,  refused,  and  to  Hideyoshi 's  credit  it  stands  on 
record  that  he  did  not  press  the  matter  with  any  violence.  This  difficulty  of 
invading  an  imknown  country  without  any  maps  or  any  guides,  a  country  cele- 
brated for  its  topographical  perplexities,  was  ultimately  overcome  by  sending 
Buddhist  priests  to  act  as  spies  in  the  dominions  of  Shimazu.  These  spies  were 
led  by  the  abbot,  Kennyo,  with  whose  name  the  reader  is  already  familiar,  and 
as  the  Shimazu  family  were  sincere  believers  in  Buddhism,  no  obstacles  were 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  treacherous  monks.  They  were  able  ultimately  to 
guide  the  Osaka  army  through  the  forests  and  mountains  on  the  north  of 
Kagoshima,  and  Hideyoshi  adopted  the  same  strategy  as  that  pursued  in  a 
similar  case  three  hundred  years  later,  namely,  sending  a  force  of  fifty  thousand 
men  by  sea  with  orders  to  advance  against  Kagoshima  from  the  south.  The 
Satsuma  troops  were  completely  defeated,  and  only  the  castle  of  Kagoshima 
remained  in  their  hands. 

At  this  stage  of  the  campaign  Hideyoshi  behaved  with  remarkable  magna- 
nimity and  foresight.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  some  of  his  principal  retainers, 
he  refused  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  the  Shimazu  clan,  and  agreed  to 
make  peace,  on  the  basis  that  the  clan  should  be  left  in  possession  of  the  provinces 
of  Satsuma,  Osumi,  and  Hyuga,  the  only  further  stipulation  being  that  the  then 
head  of  the  house,  Yoshihisa,  should  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother, 
Yoshihiro.  As  for  the  Buddhist  priests  who  had  sacrificed  their  honour  to  their 
interests,  those  that  had  acted  as  guides  to  the  invading  army  were  subsequently 
crucified  by  order  of  the  Satsuma  baron,  and  the  Shin  sect,  to  which  they  be- 
longed, was  interdicted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Shimazu  fief.  Yoshihiro  was 
summoned  to  Kyoto  by  Hideyoshi  to  answer  for  this  action,  but  he  pleaded  that 
such  treachery  amply  deserved  such  punishment,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to 
bow  to  Hideyoshi  V  judgment  in  the' matter.  The  defence  was  admitted  by 
Hideyoshi,  but  the  abbot  Kennyo  received  such  large  rewards  that  he  was  able 
to  erect  the  great  temple  Nishi  Hongwan-ji,  ''which  became  the  wonder  of 
after-generations  of  mai  and  which  has  often  been  erroneously  referred  to  by 
foreign  writers  as  a  proof  of  the  deep  religious  feelings  of  Buddhist  converts  three 
hundred  years  ago."^ 

THE  h5j6 

From  end  to  end  of  Japan  there  were  now  only  two  powerful  barons  whose 
allegiance  had  not  been  formally  rendered  to  Hideyoshi  and  to  the  Emperor 
under  the  new  regime.  These  were  Date  Masamune  and  Hojo  Ujimasa.  The 
origin  and  eminence  of  the  Hoj5  family  from  the  days  of  its  founder,  Nagauji, 
have  already  been  described  in  these  pages,  and  it  need  only  be  added  here  that 
Ujimasa  enjoyed  a  reputation  second  to  none  of  his  predecessors.  That  he 
should  stand  aloof  from  all  his  brother  barons  seemed  to  the  latter  an  intolerable 
.evidence  of  pride,  and  they  urged  Hideyoshi  to  resort  at  once  to  extreme 
measures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  intention  of  Hideyoshi 
himself,  but  with  characteristic  prudence  he  had  recourse  at  the  outset  to  pacific 

[^  A  New  Life  of  Hideyoshi^  by  W.  Dening,-] 
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devices.  He  therefore  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Hdjo's  stronghold  at  Odawara^ 
urging  Ujimasa  to  lose  no  time  in  paying  his  respects  to  the  Court  at  Ky(>to. 
The  Hojo  chief's  reply  was  that- Sanada  Masayuki  had  encroached  upon  the 
Hoj5  estates  in  Numata,  and  that  if  this  encroachment  were  rectified,  the  desired 
obeisance  to  the  Throne  would  be  made. 

Thereupon,  Hideyoshi  caused  the  restoration  of  Numata,  but  the  H5jo 
baron,  instead  of  carrying  out  his  part  of  the  agreement,  made  this  restoration 
the  pretext  for  an  unwarrantable  act  of  aggression.  Whatev^  sympathy  might 
have  been  felt  in  Ky5to  with  the  Hojo  family  was  forfeited  by  this  procedure, 
and  in  March,  1590,  an  army  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  men  was  set  in 
motion  for  the  Kwanto.  Hideyoshi 's  troops  moved  in  three  columns.  One, 
commanded  by  leyasu,  marched  by  the  seaooast  road,  the  Tokaid^V;  atiotber, 
under  Uesugi  Kagekatsu  and  Maeda  Toshiiye,  marched  by  the  mountain  road, 
the  Tosando,  and  the  third  attacked  from  the  sea.  None  of  these  armies 
encountered  any  very  serious  resistance.  The  first  approached  Odawara  by 
the  Hakone  range  and  the  second  by  way  of  the  Usui  pass.  The  castle  at 
Odawara,  however,  was  so  strongly  built  and  so  stoutly  held  that  its  capture  by 
storm  seemed  impossible,  and  Hideyoshi 's  forces  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  regular  siege  which  lasted  nearly  four  months.  During  the  latter  part  of 
that  time,  Hideyoshi  encouraged  his  soldiers  to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  amusem^its, 
and  thus  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  constantly  echoed  the  notes  of  musical  per- 
formances and  the  shouts  of  dancers  and  mJU  drinkers.  Finally,  in  July,  1590, 
the  great  fortress  surrendered,  and  the  HojO  baron,  Ujimasa,  was  put  to  death, 
bis  head  being  sent  to  Kyoto  for  exposure,  but  the  life  of  his  son,  Ujinao,  was 
spared  on  condition  that  he  enter  a  monastery* 

h5jo  ujinori 

One  incident  of  this  struggle  is  very  characteristic  of  the  ethics  of  the  era* 
During  the  interchange  of  messages  that  preceded  recourse  to  arms,  the  Hoj5 
baron  sent  his  brother,  Ujinori,  to  Kyoto  as  an  envoy  to  discuss  the  situation 
with  Hideyoshi.  The  latter  received  Ujinori  with  all  courtesy  and  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  him  the  imperative  necessity  of  his  chief's  acquiescence.  Ujinori 
promised  to  contribute  to  that  end  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  but. history  de- 
scribes him  as  adding:  ''Should  my  brother  fail  to  comply  with  your  comr 
mands,  and  should  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  send  an  army  t^ainst  the  Kwant5, 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this  visit  of  mine  to  your  Excellency  shall 
not  in  any  way  prejudice  my  loyalty  to  my  brother.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
peace  be  broken,  I  shall  probably  have  to  command  the  van  of  my  brother's 
forces,  and  in  that  event  I  may  have  to  o£fer  to  your  Excellency  a  flight  of 
my  rusty  arrows." 

Hideyoshi  is  narrated  to  have  laughingly  replied  that  the  peace  was  in  no 
danger  of  being  broken  and  that  he  trusted  Ujinori  to  use  his  best  endeavours 
to  avert  war.  On  his  return  to  the  Kwanto,  Ujinori  was  ordered  to  defend  the 
castle  of  Nira-yama  with  seven  thousand  men,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at- 
tacked by  fifty  thousand  imder  seven  of  Hideyoahi's  generals.  Ujinori  reminded 
his  comrades  that  Nira-yama  had  been,  the  birthplace  of  the  founder  of  the 
Hoj5  family,  and  therefore  it  would  be  an  eternal  shame  if  even  one  of  the 
entrenchments  were  lost.  Not  one  was  lost.  Again  and  again  assaults  were 
delivered,  but  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Kwanto, 
Nira-yama  alone  remained  fiying  the  Hojo  flag  to  ihe  end.    Ujinori  surrendered 
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in  obedience  to  Ujimasa's  instructions  after  the  fall  of  Odawara,  but  Hideyoshi, 
instead  of  punishing  him  for  the  heavy  losses  he  had  inflicted  on  the  Osaka  army, 
lauded  his  fidelity  and  bravery,  and  presented  hini  with  an  estate  of  ten  thousand 
koku. 

DATE  MASAMUNE 

When  news  reached  Date  Masamune  of  the  fall  of  all  the  Hoj5's  outlying 
forts  and  of  the  final  investment  of  Odawara,  he  recognized,  from  his  place  in 
Mutsu  and  Dewa,  that  an  attitude  of  aloofness  could  no  longer  be  maintained 
with  safety.  Accordingly,  braving  considerable  danger,  he  made  his  v/ay  with 
a  small  retinue  to  Odawara  and  signified  his  willingness  to  comply  w^ith  any 
terms  imposed  by  Hideyoshi.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  dince  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  whole  of  the  empire  was  pacified. 


YEDO 

'  -  '  ■  ■         '  .       ■       .   ' 

It  is  historically  related  that,  during  the  siege  of  Odawara,  Hideyoshi  invited 
leyasu  to  the  former's  headquarters  on  Ishigaki  Hill,  whence  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  castle  could  be  had.  The  Tokugawa  baron  was  then 
a^ed  whether,  if  the  eight  provinces  of  the  Kwant5  were  handed  over  to  him, 
he  would  choose  Odawara  for  central  stronghold.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Hideyoshi  pointed  out  the  superior  advantages  of  Yedo  from  a  strategical  and 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  ultimately  when  he  conferred  the  KwantS  on 
leyiasu,  he  chose  Yedo  for  the  latter's  capital,  the  accompanying  revenue  bieing 
about  two  and  a  half  million  koku.  Hideyoshi  further  proi)Osed  to  appoint 
Oda  Nobukatsu  to  the  lordship  of  the  five  provinces  which  had  hitherto  con- 
stituted the  domain  of  leyasu,  namely,  Suruga,  Totomi,  Mikawa,  Kai,  and 
Shinano.  Nobukatsu,  however,  alleging  that  he  did  not  desire  any  large 
domain,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  old  estates  in  Owari  and  Ise. 

This  attitude  angered  Hidejroshi  for  reasons  which  will  presently  be  appar- 
ent. He  aligned  to  Nobukatsu  a  comparatively  insignificant  fief  at  Akita^ 
in  the  remote  province  of  Dewa,  and  gave  the  estates  in  Owari  and  Ise  to 
Hidetsugu,  the  nephew  and  adopted  successor  of  Hideyoshi,  while  the  five 
provinces  hitherto  under  the  swb,y  of'  leyasu  were  divided  among  Hideyoshi's 
generals  and  retainers.  In  September^  1590,  leyasu  entered  Yedo,  and  sub- 
divided his  extensive  domain  among  his  followers  in  order  of  merit,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  Tokugawa  system  of  hereditary  daimyd  and  founding  a  new  Bakufu. 
AH  this  was  very  significant.  In  such  matrters,  fiideyoshi  had  repeatedly  shown 
thnself  to  be  a  man  of  great  tnagnanimity,  and  had  allowed  even  his  enemies 
to  retain  possession  of  lands  which  would  certainly  have  been  takien  from  them 
by  other  conquerors.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Mori  sept,  fully  half  of  the 
♦midland  counties  was  left  in  their  occupation,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Shimazu 
family,  they  were  suffered  to  retain  two  and  a  half  provinces. 

With  regard  to  leyasu,  however,  Hideyoshi  behaved  with  marked  caution. 
By  granting  to  the  Tokugawa  chieftain  the  whole  of  the  Kwant5,  Hideyoshi 
inade  it  appear  as  though  he  were  conferring  a  signal  favour;  but  in  reality 
his  object  was  to  remove  leyasu  out  of  the  zone  of  potential  danger  to  Kyoto, 
leyasu  fUUy  recognized  this  manCBUvre,  but  bowed  to  it  as  the  less  of  two 
evils.  As  a  further  measure  of  precaution,  Hideyoshi  interposed  one  of  his 
own  family,  Hidetsugu,  between  the  Kwanto  and  Ky5to,  and  with  the  object 
bf- menacing  the  rear  of  leyasu  and  restraining  the  movements  of  the  Date,  he 
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placed  GamO  U^isato  at  Aizu  in  OshQ.  He  furUier  i>08ted  Isbida  Ea4»u8bige  at 
Sawa-yama  (now  called  Hikone)  in  the  province  of  Omi,  to  cover  the*  principal 
route  to  Ky5to,  and  for  similar  reasons  with  regard  to  the  Yamato  and  Tamba 
roads  he  assigned  to  his  brother,  Hidenaga,  the  castle  of  KCri-yama,  whioh 
commanded  Izmni  and  Kii>  and  to  his  adopted  son,  Hidekatsu,  the  castle  at 
Fukuohi-yama  in  Tamba.  This  plan  of  distributing  their  domains,  so  that  the 
daimyd  should  be  mutually  repressive,  was  followed  with  still  greater  care  by 
leyasu  when  he,  in  turn,  became  supreme. 


HIDEYOSHI  AND  BUDDHISM 

There  are  evidences  that,  from  his  childhood,  Hideydshi  had  little  reverence 
for  the  Buddhist  faith.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age  he  is  said  to  have 
beaten  and  smashed  an  image  of  Amida  because  it  remained  always  insensible 
to  the  offerings  of  food  placed  daily  before  it.  Again,  wb^i  on  hia  way  to 
Ky5to  to  avenge  the  assassination  of  Nobunaga,  he  saw  an  idol  floating  on  a 
stream,  and  seizing  the  efBgy  he  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  saying  that  the  deity 
Daikoku,  having  competence  to  succour  one  thousand  persons  only,  could  be  of 
little  use  to  him  at  such  a  crisis  as  he  was  now  required  to  meet«  Finally,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  expedition  against  the  H5jo  of  Odawara,  when  the  sailors  of 
Misbima,  in  Sagami,  objected  to  carrying  war^iorses  in  tiieir  boats  on  the  plea 
that  the  god  of  the  sea,  RyQjin,- hated  everything  equine,  Hideyoshi  did  not 
hesitate  to  remove  these  scruples  by  addresshig  a  despatch  to  the  deity  with 
orders  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  steeds. 

Yet  this  same  Hideyoshi  evidently  recognized  that  the  Buddhist  faith  had 
great  potentialities  in  Japan,  and  that  its  encouragement  made  for  the  peace  and 
progress  of  the  country.  Buddhism  suffered  terribly  at  the  haods  of  Nobunaga. 
The  great  monastery  of  Enryaku-ji  was  a  mass  of  blackened  ruins  at  the  time 
of  the  Oda  baron's  death,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  monasteries  of  Kit 
and  Osaka  fared  isilmost  equally  badly  at  the  hands  of  Hideyoshi.  Neverthe^ 
less  the  latter  had  no  sooner  grasped  the  supreme  administrative  power  than  h^ 
showed  himself  a  protector  and  promotor  of  Buddhism.  Scattered  throughout 
the  empite  and  apparently  crippled  for  all  time,  the  monks  of  Hiei^zan  very 
soon  gave  evidence  of  l^e  vitality  of  their  faith  by  oommeneitkg  a  vigorous  prop* 
aganda  for  the  restoration  of  the  great  monastery.  Many  renowned  priests, 
as  Zens5,  Oosei,  and  othens,  headed  this  movement;  Prince  Takatdmo,  adopted 
son  of  the  Emperor  Okimachi,  agreed  to  become  lord-abbot  of  the  sect  (Tendai)i 
and  the  Imperial  Court  issued  a  proclamation  exhorting  the  people  to  subscribe 
for  the  pious  purpose.  Hideyoshi,  leyasu,  and  other  great  barons  addressed  their 
vassals  in  a  similar  sense,  and  in  Hideyoshi's  proclamation  the  imperative  neces- 
sityof Enryaku-jiasabarrieratthe"Demon'8 Gate" was distiiictly stated.  Under 
such  auspices  the  monastery  quickly  rose  from  its  ashes,  though-  in  point  of  size 
and  magnificence  it  was  inferior  to  its  predecessor.  At  the  same  timeiHideyoehi 
steadily  pursued  the  policy  of  checking  the  mrlitary  tendencies  of  the;monk4 
and  it  may  be  said  that,  from  his  era,  the  soldier-priest  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in 
the  pblitical  situation.  .  «        .     • 

THE   KYOTO   DAtBUTSU 

The  erection  of  a  coioesal  image  of  the  Buddha  at  Nara,  in  the  ei^th 
century,  and  at  Kamakura,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  marked  the  consum- 
mation of  great  political  pn^ammes  in  which  refigjious  influenoo  acted !  a 
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strong  part.  Hideyoshi  detennined  to  set  up  a  still  more  imposing  effigy  ia 
Kyoto,  and,  in  1586,  the  work  was  conmienced  imder  the  superintendence  of 
Maeda  Gen*i.  All  the  principal  idol-makers  were  summoned  to  the  capital, 
and  among  them  were  said  to  have  been  some  Chinese  experts,  Hideyoshi 
declared  that  whereas  the  Nara  Da^mtsu  had  taken  twentynseven  years  to 
build,  the  Kyoto  image  should  be  finished  in  five.  He  kept  his  word.  No 
less  than  twenty-one  provinces  were  placed  under  requisition  for  labour  and 
materials.  The  enclosure  of  the  temple  containing  the  image  measured  260 
yards  by  274,  and  the  great  hall  had  dimensions  of  110  yards  by  74. 

The  original  intention  had  been  to  make  the  idol  of  copper;  but  as  the  statue 
was  to  have  a  height  of  160  feet,  the  quantity  of  metal  required  could  not  have 
been  obtained  within  the  time  fixed,  and  lacquered  wood  was  therefore  sub- 
stituted for  copper.  It  is  related  that  timbers  of  sufficient  scantling  could  not 
be  found  anywhere  except  in  the  forests  at  the  base  of  Fuji-yama,  and  leyasu 
employed  fifty  thousand  labourers  at  a  cost  of  a  one  thousand  ryd  in  gold,  for 
the  purpose  of  felling  the  trees  and  transporting  them  to  Kyoto.  The  opera- 
tions fiunished  evidence  of  the  curiously  arbitrary  methods  practised  officially 
in  that  age.  Thus,  when  the  building  was  interrupted  owing  to  a  lack  of  large 
stones  for  constructing  the  pedestal,  messengers  were  sent  to  appropriate  rocks 
standing  in  private  gardens,  without  consulting  the  convenience  of  the  owners, 
and  many  beautiful  parks  were  thus  deprived  of  their  most  picturesque  elements. 
Moreover,  on  the  plea  of  obtaining  iron  to  make  nails,  clamps^  and  so  forth, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  calling  upon  the  civilian  section  of  the  population  at 
large  to  throw  their  swords,  their  spears,  their  muskets,  and  their  armour  into 
the  melting-pot.  This  proclamation,  though  couched  in  terms  of  simulated 
benevolence,  amounted  in  reality  to  a  peremptory  order.  The  people  were 
told  that  they  only  wasted  their  substance  and  were  impeded  in  the  payment 
of  their  taxes  by  spending  money  upon  weapons  of  war,  whereas  by  giving  these 
for  a  religious  purpose,  they  would  invoke  the  blessings  of  heaven  and  promote 
their  own  prosperity.  But,  at  the  foot  of  these  specious  arguments,  there  was 
placed  a  brief  command  that  the  weapons  must  be  surrendered  and  that  those 
concerned  should  take  due  note  of  their  duty  in  the  matter.  The  import  of 
such  an  injuncticm  was  not  lost  on  the  people,  and  general  disarming  of  the 
agricultural  and  the  artisan  classes  marked  the  success  of  Hideyoshi's  policy. 
It  is  on  record  that  he  himself  actually  joined  in  the  manual  labour  of  dragging 
stones  and  timbers  into  position,  and  that,  clad  in  hempen  garments,  he  led  the 
labourers'  chorus  of  '^Kiyari," 

THE  JURAKU-TEI 

In  the  year  1586,  the  Emperor  Okimachi  resigned  the  throne  to  his  grandson, 
Go-YOaei.  like  Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi  was  essentially  loyal  to  the  Imperial 
Court.  He  not  only  provided  for  the  renovation  of  the  shrines  of  Ise,  but  also 
built  a  palace  for  the  retiring  Emperor's  use.  On  the  1 1th  of  the  seventh  month 
of  1585,  he  was  appointed  regent  {hvampaku)^  and  on  the  13th  of  the  same 
month  he  proceeded  to  the  Court  to  render  thanks.^  He  himself,  however, 
was  without  a  residence  in  the  capital,  and  to  remedy  that  deficiency  he  built 
a  palace  called  Juraku-tei  (Mansion  of  Pleasure)  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts transmitted  by  historians,  was  an  edifice  of  exceptional  magnificence. 
Thus,  the  Taikoki  (Annals  of  the  Taiko)  speak  of  "gates  guarded  by  iron  pillars 
and  copper  doors;  of  high  towers  which  dione  like  stars  in  the  sky ;  of  roof-tiles 
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which  roared  in  the  wind,  and  of  golden  dragons  which  sang  songs  among  the 
clouds."  Nothing  now  remains  of  all  this  grandeur  except  some  of  the  gates 
and  other  decorative  parts  of  the  structure,  which  were,  given  to  the  builders 
of  the  temples  of  Hongwan-ji  after  the  destruction  of  the  Juraku-tei  whea  Hi- 
detsugu  and  bis  whole  family  died  under  the  sword  as  traitors.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  edifice  represented  every  possible  feature  of  mag- 
nificence and  refinement  characteristic  of  the  era. 

Hideyoshi  took  up  his  abode  there  in  1587,  and  at  the  ensuing  New  Year's 
festival  he  prayed  to  be  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  Emperor.  This  request 
was  complied  with  during  the  month  of  May  in  the  same  year.  All  the  details 
of  the  ceremony  were  ordered  in  conformity  with  precedents  set  in  the  times  of 
thte  Ashikaga  shoguns,  Yoshimitsu  and  Yoshimasa,  but  the  greatly  superior 
resources  of  Hideyoshi  were  enlisted  to  give  ScUU  to  the  f^te.  The  ceremonies 
were  spread  over  five  days.  They  included  singing,  dancing,  couplet  composing, 
and  present  giving.  The  last  was  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  dimensions. 
The  presents  to  the  Imperial  household  and  to  the  Court  Nobles  varied  from 
three  hundred  koku  of  rice  to  5530  ryo  of  silver,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Court 
ladies,  the  lowest  was  fifty  koku  and  the  highest  three  hundred. 

The  occasion  was  utilized  by  Hideyoshi  for  an  important  ceremony,  which 
amounted  to  a  public  recognition  of  his  own  supremacy.  A  written  oath  was 
signed  and  sealed  by  six  great  barons,  of  whom  the  first  four  represented  the 
Toyotomi  (Hideyoshi's)  family  and  the  last  two  were  leyasu  and  Nobukatsu. 
The  signatories  of  this  oath  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  respect  eternally 
the  estates  and  possessions  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial  house,  of  the  Court 
nobles,  and  of  the  Imperial  princes,  and  fiurther  to  obey  faithfully  all  commands 
issued  by  the  regent.  This  obligation  was  guaranteed  by  invoking  the  curse  of 
all  the  guardian  deities  of  the  empire  on  the  head  of  anyone  violating  the  en- 
gagement. A  similar  solemn  pledge  in  writing  was  signed  by  twenty-two  of  the 
gre^lit  military  barons. 

THE  KITANO  F^TE 

The  esoterics  of  the  tea  ceremonial  and  the  v(^ue  it  obtained  in  the  days 
of  the  shogun  Yoshimasa,  have  already  been  described.  But  note  must  be  taken 
here  of  the  extraordinary  zeal  displayed  by  Hideyoshi  in  this  matter.  Some 
claim  that  his  motive  was  mainly  political;  others  that  he  was  influenced  by 
purely  esthetic  sentiments,  and  others,  again,  that  both  feelings  were  responsible 
in  an  equal  degree.  There  is  no  material  for  an  exact  analysis.  He  doubtless 
appreciated  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  who  wrote  that  ''between  flogging 
a  war-steed  along  the  way  to  death  and  discussing  esthetic  canons  over  a  cup  of 
tea  in  a  little  chamber  nine  feet  square,  there  was  a  radical  difference."  But 
it  must  also  have  appealed  keenly  to  his  fancy  that  he,  a  veritable  upstart,  by 
birth  a  plebeian  and  by  habit  a  soldier,  should  ultimately  set  the  lead  in  artistic 
fashions  to  the  greatest  aristocrats  in  the  empire  in  a  cult  essentially  pacific. 

However  these  things  may  have  been,  the  fact  remains  that  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1587,  there  was  organized  by  his  orders  on  the  Pine  Plain  (Matsu- 
bara)  of  Kitano  a  cha-no-yu  ffite  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  The  date  of  the 
ffite  was  placarded  in  Kyoto,  Nara,  Osaka,  Sakai,  and  other  towns  of  importance 
more  than  a  month  in  advance;  all  lovers  of  the  tea  cult  were  invited,  whether 
plebeian  or  patrician,  whether  rich  or  poor;  frugality  was  enjoined,  and  the 
proclamations  promised  that  the  choicest  among  the  objects  of  art  collected 
by  Hideyoshi  during  many  decades  should  be  exhibited.    It  is  recorded  that 
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over  360  persons  attended  the  f 6te.  Some  erected  sample  edifices  under  the 
pine  trees;  some  set  up  a  monster  umbrella  for  a  roof,  and  some  brought  portable 
pavilions.  These  various  edifices  are  said  to  have  occujMed  a  spacer  of  six- 
square  miles.  Three  pavilions  were  devoted  to  Hideyoshi's  art-objects,  and 
he  himself  served  tea  and  exhibited  his  esthetic  treasures  to  leyasu,  Nobukatsu, 
Toshiiye,  and  other  distinguished  personages. 

HIDEYOSHI'S  LARGESSE 

Hideyoshi's  love  of  ostentation  when  political  ends  could  be  served  thereby 
was  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  colossal  distribution  of  gold  and  silver.  One 
morning  in  June,  1589,  the  space  within  the  main  gate  of  the  Juraku  palace  was 
seen  to  be  occupied  throughout  a  length  of  nearly  three  hundred  yards  with 
gold  and  silver  coins  heaped  up  on  trays  each  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces.  Immediately  within  the  gate  sat  Hideyoshi,  and  beside  him  was  the 
Emperor's  younger  brother.  Prince  Roku.  The  mass  of  glittering  treasure  was 
guarded  by  officials  under  the  superintendence  of  Maeda  Gen-i,  and  presently 
the  names  of  the  personages  who  were  to  be  recipients  of  Hideyoshi's  largesse 
were  read  aloud,  whereupon  each  of  those  indicated  advanced  and  received  a 
varying  number  of  the  precious  trays.  The  members  of  Hideyoshi's  family 
were  specially  favoured  in  this  distribution.  His  mother  received  3000  ryo  of 
gold  and  10,000  ryo  of  silver;  his  brother,  Hidenaga,  8000  ryo  of  gold  and  20,000 
of  silver;  and  his  nephew,  Hidetsugu,  3000  of  gold  and  10,000  of  silver.  To 
Nobukatsu,  to  leyasu,  to  M5ri  Terumoto,  to  Uesugi  Kagekatsu,  and  to  Maeda 
Toshiiye,  great  sums  were  given,  varying  from  3000  ry5  of  gold  and  10,000  of 
silver  to  1000  of  gold  and  10,000  of  silver.  It  is  said  that  the  total  of  the  coins 
thus  bestowed  amounted  to  365,000  rt/d,  a  vast  sum  in  that  era.  A  history  of 
the  time  observes  that  the  chief  recipients  of  Hideyoshi's  gen^sity  were  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  and  that  he  would  have  shown  better  taste  had  he 
made  these  donations  privately.  Perhaps  the  deepest  impression  produced 
by  this  grand  display  was  a  sense  of  the  vast  treasm^e  amassed  by  Hideyoshi; 
and  possibly  he  contemplated  something  of  the  kind. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 
THE  INVASION  OF  KOREA 


HavincI  brought  the  whole  of  Japan  under  his  control,  Hidesiiwhi  conceived 
the  project  of  conquering  Chma.  That  appears  to  be  the  simpleet  explanation 
of  his  action.  His  motive,  however,  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Somd 
historians  maintain  that  hia  prime  purpose  was  to  find  occupation  for  the  vast 
host  of  soldiers  who  had  been  called  into  existence  in  Japan  by  four  centuries  of 
almost  continuous  warfare.  Others  do  not  hesitate  to  allege  that  this  oversea 
campaign  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  exterminate  the  Christian 
converts.  Others,  again,  attempt  to  prove  that  personal  ambition  was  Hide- 
yoshi's  sole  incentive.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  estimate  the  relative 
truth  of  these  analyses,  especially  as  the  evidence  adduced  by  their  several 
supporters  ia  more  or  less  conjectural.  As  to  the  idea  that  Hideyoshi  was  in^ 
fluenced  by  anti-Christian  sentiment,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  out  of  nearly 
'  a  quarter  of  a  miUioii  of  Japanese  soldiers  who  landed  in  Korea  during  the  course 
of  the  campaign,  not  so  much  as  ten  per  cent,  were  Christians,  and  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  personal  ambition,  it  may  be  conceded  at  once  that  if  Hideyo- 
shi's  character  lays  him  open  to  such  a  charge,  his  well-proven  statecraft  exon- 
erates him  from  any  suspicion  of  having  acted  without  thought  for  his  country's 
good. 

One  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  considered  by  auaal- 
ists  is  that  during  the  sixteenth  century  the  taste  for  foreign  adventure  had  grown 
largely  in  Japan.  Many  persons  had  gone  abroad  in  quest  of  fortune  and  had 
found  it.  It  is  on  record  that  emigrants  from  the  province  of  Hisen  bad 
established  themselves  in  considerable  numbers  in  China,  and  that  their  success 
induced  theit  feudal  lord,  Nabeshima,  to  seeir  the  Central  Qovemment's  pew 
mission  for  returning  his  province  to  the  latter  and  taking,  in  lieu,  the  district 
near  Ningpo,  where  hi;  vaseals  had  settled.  Hideyoshi  doubtless  shared  the 
gener^  belief  that  in  oversea  countries  Japanese  enterprise  could  find  many 
profitable  opportunities,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  weakened  condition 
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of  China  towards  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty  led  him  to  form  a  not  very 
flattering  estimate  of  that  country's  power  of  resistance. 

The  conquest  of  Korea  had  not  in  itself  any  special  temptation.  He  regarded 
the  peninsula  simply  as  a  basis  for  an  attack  upon  China,  and  he  made  it  quite 
clear  to  the  Korean  sovereign  that,  if  the  latter  suffered  his  territories  to  be 
converted  into  a  stepping-stone  for  that  purpose,  friendship  with  Japan  might 
be  confidently  anticipated.  Korea,  at  that  time,  was  under  the  sway  of  a  single 
ruler,  whose  dynasty  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Chinese  Court,  and  between 
the  two  sovereigns  embassies  were  regularly  exchanged.  It  has  already  been 
stated  in  these  pages  that  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Japanese 
settlers  in  Korea  had  been  assigned  three  places  of  residence,  but  owing  to  the 
exactions  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  these  settlers  had  risen 
in  revolt  and  had  finally  been  expelled  from  Korea  until  the  year  1672,  when  a 
concession  was  once  more  set  apart  for  Japanese  use  at  Fusan.  No  longer, 
however,  were  envoys  sent  from  Korea  to  Japan,  and  evidence  of  the  outrages 
committed  from  time  to  time  by  Japanese  pirates  is  furnished  by  a  decree  of 
the  Korean  Government  that  a  Japanese  subject  landing  anywhere  except  at 
Fusan  would  be  treated  as  a  corsair. 

Such  were  the  existing  conditions  when,  in  1687,  Hideyoshi  called  upon  the 
Korean  monarch  to  explain  the  cessation  of  the  old-time  custom  of  exchanging 
envoys.  To  this  the  King  of  Korea  replied  that  he  would  willingly  renew  the 
ancient  relations  provided  that  the  Japanese  authorities  seized  and  handed  over 
a  number  of  Korean  renegades,  who  had  been  acting  as  guides  to  Japanese  pirates 
in  descents  on  the  Korean  coast.  This  stipulation  having  been  complied  with,  a 
Korean  embassy  was  duly  despatched  by  Kyoto,  and  after  some  delay  its  mem^ 
bers  were  received  by  Hideyoshi  in  the  hall  of  audience.  What  happened  on 
this  occasion  is  described  in  Korean  annals,  translated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Aston^ . — 

The  ambassadors  were  allowed  to  enter  the  palace  gate  borne  in  their  palanquins.  They 
were  preceded  the  whole  way  by  a  band  of  music.  They  ascended  into  the  hall,  where  the^ 
performed  their  obeisances.  Hideyoshi  is  a  mean  and  ignoble-looking  man;  his  complexion  is 
dark,  and  his  featm-es  are  wanting  in  distinction.  But  his  eyeballs  send  out  fire  in  flashes  — 
enough  to  pierce  one  through.  He  sat  upon  a  threefold  cushion  with  his  face  to  the  south. 
He  wore  a  gauze  hat  and  a  dark-coloured  robe  of  State.  ^  His  officers  were  ranged  round  him, 
each  in  his  proper  place.  When  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  and  had  taken  their  seats, 
the  refreshments  offered  them  were  of  the  most  frugal  description.  A  tray  was  set  before 
each;  on  which  was  one  dish  containing  steamed  moetd  (rioe-eake),  and  soke  of  an  inferior 
quaht^  was  handed  round  a  few  times  in  earthenware  cups  and  in  a  very  unoeremonious  way. 
The  civility  of  drinking  to  one  another  was  not  observed. 

After  a  short  interval,  Hideyoshi  retired  behind  a  curtain,  but  all  hh  officers  remained 
in  their  places.  Soon  after,  a  man  came  out  dressed  in  ordinary  clothes,  with  a  baby  in  his 
arms,  and  strolled  ^bout  the  hall.  This  was  no  other  than  Hideyoshi  himself,  and  everyone 
present  bowed  down  his  head  to  the  ground.  Looking  out  between  the  pillars  of  the  hall, 
Hideyoshi  espied  the  Korean  musicians.  He  commanded  them  to  strike  up  all  together  as 
loud  aa  they  could,  and  was  listening  to  their  music  when  he  was  reminded  tnat  babies  could 
despise  ceremonies  as  much  as  princes,  and  laughingly  called  one  of  his  attendants  to  take 
the  child  and  brin^  him  a  change  of  clothing.  He  seemed  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleased,  and  was 
as  unconcerned  as  if  nobody  else  were  present.  The  ambassadors,  havins  made  their  obeiflance, 
retired,  and  this  audience  was  the  only  occasion  On  which  they  were  admitted  to  Hideyoshi's 
presence. 

After  long  delay  Hideyoshi  replied  to  the  letter  carried  by  the  above  envoys, 
and  his  language  is  important  as  clearly  indicating  the  part  which  he  designed 
for  Korea  in  the  pending  war.   The  document  is  thus  trandated  by  Mr.  Aston : — 

This  empire  has  of  late  ^rears  been  brought  to  ruin  by  internal  dtssensions  which  allowed 
no  opportimity  for  laying  aside  armour.    This  state  of  things  roiued  me  to  indignation,  and 
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in  a  few  years  I  restored  peace  to  the  country.  I  am  the  only  remaining  scion  of  a  himible 
stock,  but  my  mother  once  had  a  dream  m  which  she  saw  the  sun  enter  her  bosom,  after 
which  she  gave  birth  to  me.  There  was  then  a  soothsayer  who  said:  "Wherever  the  sun 
i^iines,  there  will  be  no  place  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  him.  It  may  not  be  doubted  that 
one  day  his  power  will  overspread  the  empire.''  It  has  therefore  been  my  boast  to  lose  no 
favourable  opportunity,  and  taking  wings  like  a  dragon,  I  have  subdued  the  east,  chastised 
the  west,  pumshed  the  south^  and  smitten  the  north.  Speedv  and  great  success  has  attended 
my  career,  which  has  been  hke  the  ristnff  sun  illuminating  the  whole  earth. 

When  I  reflect  that  the  life  of  man  is  less  than  one  hundred  years,  why  should  I  spend  my 
days  in  sorrow  for  one  thing  only?  I  will  assemble  a  mighty  host,  and.  invading  the  country 
oC  the  areat  Ming,  I  will  fill  with  the  hoiuvfrost  from  my  sword  the  waole  sky  over  the  four 
hundred  provinces.  Should  I  carry  out  this  purpose,  I  hope  that  Korea  will  be  my  vao- 
guard.  Let  her  not  fail  to  do  so,  for  my  friendship  with  your  honourable  country  depends 
solely  on  your  conduct  when  I  lead  my  army  against  China. 

The  Korean  envoys  entrusted  with  the  delivery  of  the  above  despatch  were 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  chief  vassals  of  the  Tsushima  baron,  and  a  monk, 
named  Genso,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter.  By  these  two  Japanese 
the  Korean  Government  was  clearly  informed  that  nothing  was  required  of 
Korea  beyond  throwing  open  the  roads  to  China,  and  that  she  would  not  be 
asked  to  give  any  other  assistance  whatever  in  the  war  against  her  northern 
neighbour.  In  the  context  of  this  explanation,  the  Seoul  Government  was 
reminded  that,  three  centuries  previously,  Korea  had  permitted  her  territory 
to  be  made  a  basis  of  Mongolian  operations  against  Japaii,  and  therefore  the 
peninsula  might  well  allow  itself  to  be  now  used  as  a  basis  of  Japanese  opera- 
tions against  China.  From  Korean  annals  we  learn  that  the  following  despatch 
was*  ultimately  sent  by  the  Korean  sovereign  to  Hideyoshi^: — 

Two  letters  have  already  passed  between  us^  and  the  matter  has  been  sufficiently  discussed. 
What  talk  is  this  of  our  joining  you  against  China?  From  the  earliest  times  we  have  followed 
law  and  right.  From  within  and  from  without  all  lands  are  subject  to  China.  If  you  have 
desired  to  send  your  envoys  to  China,  how  much  more  should  we?  When  we  have  been 
unfortunate  she  nas  helped  us.  The  relations  which  subsist  between  us  are  those  of  parent 
and  child.  This  you  know  well.  Can  we  desert  both  Emperor  and  parent  and  join  with 
you?  You  doubtless  will  be  angry  at  this,  and  it  is  because  you  have  not  been  admitted  to 
the  Court  of  China.  Why  is  it  that  you  are  not  wiih'ng  to  admit  the  suzerainty  of  the  Emperor, 
instead  of  harbouring  such  hostile  intents  against  him?    This  truly  passes  our  comprehension. 

The  bitterness  of  this  language  was  intensified  by  a  comment  made  to  the 
Japanese  envoys  when  handing  them  the  above  despatch.  His  Majesty  said 
that  Japan's  programme  of  conquering  China  resembled  an  attempt  to  bail 
out  the  ocean  with  a  cockle-shell.  From  Korea's  point  of  view  her  attitude 
was  perfectly  justifiable.  The  dynsLsty  by  which  the  peninsula  was  then  ruled 
owed  its  very  existence  to  China's  aid,  and  during  two  centuries  the  peninsula 
had  enjoyed  peace  and  a  certain  measure  of  prosperity  under  that  dyoaety;  On 
the  other  hand,  Korea  was  not  in  a  position  to  think  of  resisting  Japan  on  the 
battle-field.  The  only  army  which  the  former  could  boast  of  possessing  con- 
sisted of  men  who  were  too  indigent  to  purchase  exemption  from  service  with 
the  colours,  and  thus  she  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  without  any  effi- 
cient military  organization.  Moreover,  her  troops  were  not  equipped  with 
either  artillery  or  match-locks.  The  only  advantage  which  she  possessed 
may  be  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  topographical  features,  which 
were  practically  unknown  to  the  Japanese.  Japan  had  not  at  that  time  even 
the  elements  of  the  organization  which  she  was  ultimately  destined  to  carry 
to  such  a  high  point  of  perfection.  She  had  no  secret-service  agents  or  any 
cartographers  to  furnish  her  generals  with  information  essential  to  the  success 
of  an  invasion,  and  from  the  moment  that  her  troops  landed  in  Korea,  their 
environment  would  be  absolutely  strange. 

P  Hulbert's  HUiary  of  Korea.] 
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JAPAN'S  PREPARATIONS 

These  considerations  did  not,  however,  deter  Hideyoshi.  Immediately 
on  receipt  of  the  above  despatch  from  the  Korean  Court,  preparations  were 
commenced  for  axi  oversea  expedition  on  a  colossal  scale.  Nagoya,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hizen,  was  chosen  for  the  home-basis  of  operations.  It  has  been  observed 
by  several  critics  that  if  Hideyoshi,  instead  of  moving  by  Korea,  had  struck  i^t 
China  direct  oversea,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  seen  hig  flag  waving  over 
Peking  in  a  few  months,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  Orient  would  have  been 
altered.  That  may  possibly  be  true.  But  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
Korean  peninsula  lies  almost  within  sight  of  the  shores  of  Japan,  whereas  to 
reach  China  direct  by  water  involves  a  voyage  of  several  hundred  miles  over 
seas  proverbially  tempestuous  and  dangerous.  Even  in  modem  times,  when 
maritime  transport  has  been  so  greatly  developed,  a  general  might  well  hesitate 
between  the  choice  of  the  Korean  and  the  ocean  routes  to  China  from  Japan, 
were  he  required  to  make  a  choice.  In  the  face  of  the  certainty  of  Korean 
hostility,  however,  Hideyoshi^s  selection  was  certainly  open  to  criticism.  Never- 
theless, the  event  showed  that  he  did  not  err  in  his  calculations  so  far  as  the 
operations  on  shore  were  concerned. 

He  hin^self  remained  in  Japan  throughout  the  whole  war.  He  went  to 
Nagoya  towards  the  close  of  1592  and  stayed  there  until  the  beginning  of  1594, 
and  it  was  generally  understood  that  he  intended  ultimately  to  assume  direct 
command  of  the  oversea  armies.  In  fact,  at  a  council  held  to  consider  this 
matter,  he  proposed  to  cross  the  water  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  handing  over  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Japan  to  leyasu. 
On  that  occasion,  one  of  his  most  trusted  followers,  Asano  Nagamasa,  provoked 
»  violent  outburst  of  temper  on  Hideyoshi's  part  by  declaring  that  such  a  scheme 
would  be  an  act  of  lunacy,  since  Hideyoshi 's  presence  alone  secured  the  empire 
against  recurrence  of  domestic  strife.  The  annals  are  not  very  clear  at  this 
point,  but  everything  seems  to  indicate  that  Hideyoshi 's  purpose  of  leading  the 
armies  in  person  would  have  been  carried  into  practice  had  it  not  become  certain 
that  the  invasion  of  China  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  The  time  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  failure  became  clear  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  ' 

CpNDITIONS  FROI^  THE  INVADER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  »ea  which  separates  Japan  from  the  Korean  peninsula  narrows  on  the 
south  to  a  strait  divided  by  the  island  of  Tsushima  into  two  channels  of  nearly 
e<!iual  width.  Tsushima  had,  for  centuries,  been  the  Japai^ese  outpost  in  this 
part  of  the  empire.  To  reAch  the  island  from  the  Japanese  side  was  always  an 
easy  and  safe  task,  but  in  the  fifty-six-mile  channel  that  separates  Tsushima  from 
the  peninsula  of  Korea  an  invading  flotilla  had  to  nin  the  risk  of  an  attack  by 
Korean  warships.^  The  army  assembled  at  Nagoya  totalled  over  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  whereof  some  seventy  thousand  constituted  the  first  fighting 
line  and  eighty-seven  thousand  the  second,  the  remainder  forming  a  reserve 
to  meet  contingencies.  The  question  of  maritime  transport  jyresehted  some 
difficulty,  but  was  solved  by  the  expedient  of  ordering  each  maritime  feudatory 
to*  furnish  two 'large  ships  for  every  hundred  thousand  koku  of  the  fi6f  s  assess- 
ment, and  their  crews  were  obtained  by  compelling  each  fishing  village  to 
furnish  ten  sailors  for  every  hundred  houses  it  contained.  'These  were  not 
[^See  the  EncydopcBdia  BriUmnicaf  11th  edition;  article  "Japan,"  by  Brinkley.] 
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fighting  vessels  but  mere  transports.  lighting  men  to  the  liimiber  of  ninety- 
two  hundred  wene,  however,  distributed  among  the  ships,  and  were  armed  with 
match-locks,  bows,  and  swords.  The  probl^n  of  commissariat  was  very  for- 
midable. This  part  of  the  enterprise  was  entrusted  solely  to  Asano  Nagamasa, 
minister  Of  Justice,  one  of  the  five  6i^^2/^,-*-that  is  to  say,  five  oflBicials  called 
administrators,  in  whose  intelligence  and  competence  Hideyoshi  placed  signal 
reliance.  In  the  records  of  the  Asano  family  it  is  stated  that  an  immense 
qtiaiitity  of  rice  was  shipped  at  the  outset,  but  that  on  landing  in  Korea  the 
airmy  foimd  ample  Supplies  of  grain  iii  every  castle  throughout  the  pehkisula. 
Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  provisions  ultimately  became  exceedingly  difficult, 
as  might  well  have  been  predicted.' 

PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN 

As  for  the  plan  of  campaign,  it  was  precisely  in  accord  with  the  principles 
of  modem  strategy.  The  van,  consisting  of  three  army  corps,  was  to  cross 
rapidly  to  Pusan  on  the  south  c6ast  of  the  peninsula,  whence  a  movement  north- 
ward, towards  the  capital,  Seoul,  was  to  be  immediately  commenced,  one  corps 
marching  by  the  eastern  coast-road,  one  by  the  central  route,  and  one  by  the 
western*  ''Thereafter  the  other  four  corps,  which  formed  the  first  fighting  line, 
together  with  the  corps  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
Ukita  Hideiye,  were  to  cross  for  the  purpose  of  eflfectually  subduiog  the'  regions 
through  which  the  van  had  passed;  and,  finally,  the  two  remaining  corps  of  the 
second  Hne  were  to  be  transported  by  sea  up  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  van  which,  by  that  time,  should  be  preparing  to  pass 
into  China  ove^  the  northern  boundary  of  Korea,  namely,  the  Yalu  River. 
For  the  landing-place  of  thesfe  re-enforcements  the  town  of  Pyong-yang  was 
adopted,'being  easily  accessible  by  the  Tadoiig  River  from  the  coast.  In  later 
ages,  Japanese  armies  were  destined  to  move  twice  over  these  same  regionis,  once 
to  the  invasion  of  China  [ifi'1894],  once  to  the  attack  of  Russia  [in  1904], 
and  they  adopted  almost  the  same  strategical  plan  as  that  mapped  oiit  by 
Hideyoshi  in  the  year  1592.  The  forecast  was  that  the  Koreans  would  offer  their 
chief  resistance,  first,  at  the  capital,  Seoul;  next  at  Pyong-yang,  and  finally  at 
the  Yalu,  as  the  approaches  to  all  these  places  constituted  positions  capable  of 
being  utilized  to  great  advantage  for  defensive  purposes."^ 

.  '  /  THE  MARCH  TO  SEOUL 

•        '  ■  *      ■ 

On. the  24th  of  May,  1692,  the  first  army  corps  (18,700  men),  under  the 
command  of  Konishi  Yuldnaga,  crossed  immolested  to  the  peninsula.  So  little 
did  the  Koreans  anticipate  an  invasion  that  the  earliest  intelligence  they  had 
of  the  advent  of  theUnvadei^  was  furnished  by  the  commandant  of  Fusan,  who 
happened  that  day  to  be  hunting  on  Deer  Island  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
and  who  sighted  the  approach  of  the  hostile  flotilla  On  the  25th,  Konishi's 
troops  carried  the  castle  of  Fusan  by  storm,  after  a  brave  resistance  by  the 
garrison,  and;  oh  the  27th,  the  same  fate  befell  another  and  stronger  fortress 
lyiiig  three  miles  inland  and  garrison'ed  by  twenty  thousand  picked  soldiers. 
Fotir  days  after  the  landing  of  Koniehi's  army,  the  second  corps  (20,800  strong), 
under  Kat5  Kiybmasa,  reached  Fusan,  and  immediately  took  the  east-coast  road, 
according  to  the  programme  of  campaign. 

pj?7Mjyc[op<»dio5ntonmcrf,' 11th  edition;  article  "Japim,"  by  Brinkley J 
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Thenceforth,  however,  it  was  really  a  raice  between  the  two  armies  as  to 
which  should  form  the  van.  At  the  pass  of  Cho-ryung  a  reunion  was  effec^« 
This  position  offered  exceptional  facilities  for  defence,  but  owing  to  some  unex- 
plained reason  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Koreans  toliold  it*  A  few  miles 
further  north  stood  a  castle  reckoned  the  strongest,  fortress  in  the  peninsula. 
Eonishi  and  Kat5  continued  the  combination  of  their  forces  as  they  approached 
this  position,  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  Koreans  fought  in  the  open  and 
the  castle  fell  without  difficulty.  Thereafter,  the  two  corps  sepamted,  Kato 
taking  the  westerly  road  and  Konishi  the  direct  route  to  Seoul.  In  short,  al- 
though the  two  generals  have  been  accused  of  crippling  themselves  by  jealous 
competition,  the  facts  indicate  that  they  co-operated  effectively  as  far  as  the 
river  Imjin,  where  a  strenuous  effort  to  check  them  was  expected  to  be  made  by 
the  Koreans. 

From  the  landing  place  at  Fusan  to  the  gates  of  Seoul  the  distance  is  267 
miles.  Konishi's  corps  covered  that  interval  in  nineteen  days,  storming  two 
forts,  carrying  two  positions,  and  fighting  one  pitched  battle  on  the  way.  Kato's 
corps,  travelling  by  a  circuitous  and  more  arduous  road  but  not  meeting  with 
so  much  resistance,  traversed  the  distance  between  Fusan  and  the  capital  in 
four  days  less.  At  Seoul,  with  its  thirty  thousand  battlements  and  three  times 
as  many  embrasures,  requiring  a  garrison  ninety  thousand  strong,  only  seven 
thousand  were  available,  and  nothing  offered  except  Sight,  a  course  which  the 
Royal  Court  adopted  without  hesitation,  leaving  the  city  to  be  looted  and 
partially  destroyed,  not  by  the  Japanese  invaders  but  by  the  Korean  inhabitants 
themselves. 

The  King  did  not  halt  until  he  had  placed  the  Imjin  River  between  himself 
and  the  enemy.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  he  there  received  news  of  the  sack  of  the 
city,  he  renewed  his  flight  northward  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Pyong-yang. 
It  was  on  the  12th  of  June  that  the  Korean  capital  fell,  and  by  the  16th  four 
army  corps  had  assembled  there,  while  four  o^ers  had  effected  a  landing  at 
Fusan.  After  a  rest  of  fifteen  days,  the  northern  advance  was  resumed  frcmi 
Seoul,  with  the  expectation  that  a  great  struggle  would  take  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Imjin.  The  conditions  were  eminently  favourable  for  defence,  inasmuch 
as  the  approach  to  the  river  from  the  south  wa«  only  by  one  narrow  gulch, 
whereas,  on  the  northern  side,  lay  a  long,  sandy  ^tretch  where  troops  eould  easily 
be  deployed.  Moreover  the  Japanese  bad  no  boats  wherewith  to  negotiate  a 
broad  and  swiftly  flowing  river.  During  ten  days  the  invaders  remained 
helpless  on  the  southern  bank.  Then  the  Koreans  allowed  themselves  to  be 
betrayed  by  the  common  device  of  a  simulated  retreat.  They  crossed  in 
exultant  pursuit,  only  to  find  that  they  had  been  trapped  into  an  ambush. 
Konishi  and  Kat5  now  again  separated,  the  former  continuing  the  direct 
advance  northward,  and  the  latter  taking  the  northeastern  route,  which  he  ulti- 
mately followed  along  the  whole  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Kyong-sang,  whence 
he  turned  inland  and  finally  reached  Hai-ryong,  a  place  destined  to  acquire 
much  importance  in  modem  times  as  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Kilin-Korean 
railways. 

The  distance  from  Seoul  to  Fyong-yang  on  the  Tadoi^  is  130  miles,  and  it 
was  traversed  by  the  Japanese  in  eighteen  days,  ten  of  which  had  been  occupied 
in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Imjin.  On  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tadong,  the 
invaders  found  themselves  in  a  position  even  more  difficult  than  tiiat  which 
had  confronted  them  at  the  Imjin.  They  had  to  pass  a  wide  rapid  river  with  a 
walled  city  of  great  strength  on  its  northern  bank  and  with  all  the  boats  in  the 
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poesession  of  the  Koreaa  garrisoiiy  which  was  believed  to  be  very  numeroufi. 
Some  parle3ruig  took  place,  and  .the  issue  of  the  situation  seemed  very  doubtful 
wheu  the  Koreans  lost  patience  and  crossed  the  river,  hoping  to  destroy  the 
Japanese  by  a  night  attack.  They  miscalculated  the  time  required  for  this 
c^ration,  and  daylight  compelled  them  to  abandcm  the  enterprise  when  its 
only  result  had  been  to  disclose  to  the  invaders  the  whereabouts  of  the  fords. 
Then  ensued  a  dis(»*derly  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Koreans,  and  there  being 
no  time  for  the  latter  to  fire  the  town,  storehouses  full  of  grain  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  The  Korean  Court  resumed  its  flight  a£  f ar  as  Wi-ju, 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  Yalu  Siver,  whence  messengers  were  sent  to  China  to 
solicit  succour. 

THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  SEA 

Thus  far,  everything  had  marched  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Japanese 
programme.  A  force  of  nearly  two  hundr^  thousand  m&i  had  been  carried 
over  the  sea  and  had  overrun  practically  the  whole  of  Korea.  ''At  this  point, 
however,  the  invasion  suffered  a  check  owing  to  a  cause  which  in  modem  times 
has  received  much  attention,  though  in  Hideyoshi's  days  it  had  been  little 
considered;  tiie  Japanese  lost  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  Japanese  ideia  of 
sea  fighting  in  those  times  was  to  use  open  boats  propelled  chiefly  by  oars.  They 
closed  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  enemy  and  then  fell  on  with  the  trenchant 
swords  which  they  used -so  skilfully.  Now,  during  the  fifteenth  century  and 
part  of  the  sixteenthj  the  Chinese  had  been  so  harassed  by  Japanese  piratical 
raids  that  their  inventive  genius,  quickened  by  suffering,  suggested  a  device  for 
coping  with  these  formidable  adversaries.  Once  allow  the  Japanese  swordsman 
to  come  to  close  quarters  and  he  carried  all  before  him.  To  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, then,  was  the  great  desideratum,  and  the  Chinese  compassed  this  in 
maritime  warfare  by  completely  covering  their  boats  with  roofs  of  solid  timber, 
so  that  those  within  were  protected  against  missiles  or  other  weapons,  while 
loop-holes  and  ports  enabled  them  to  pour  bullets  and  arrows  on  a  foe. 

"The  Koreans  learned  this  device  from  the  Chinese  and  were  the  first  to 
employ  it  in  actual  warfare.  Their  own  history  alleges  that  they  improved 
upon  the  Chiuese  model  by  nailing  sheet  iron  over  the  roofs  and  sides  of  the 
'turtle-shell'  craft  and  studding  the  whole  «iu*face  with  chevaiix  de  frise,  but 
Japanese  annals  indicate  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  timber  alone  was 
used.  It  seems  strange  that  the  Japanese  should  have  been  without  any  clear 
perception  of  the  immense  fighting  superiority  possessed  by  such  protected 
war-vessels  over  small  open  boats.  But  certainly  they  were  either  ignorant  or 
indifferent.  The  fleet  which  they  provided  to  hold  the  command  of  Korean 
waters  did  not  include  one  vessel  of  any  magnitude;  it  consisted  simply  of  some 
himdreds  of  row-boats  manned  by  seven  thousand  men.  Hideyoshi  himself 
was  perhaps  not  without  misgivings.  Six  years  previpusly,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  obtain  two  war-galleons  from  the  Portuguese,  and  had  he  succeeded,  the 
history  of  the  Far  East  might  have  been  radically  different.  Evidently,  how- 
ever, he  committed  a  blunder  which  his  countrymen  in  modem  times  have 
conspicuously  avoided;  he  drew  the  sword  without  having  ftdly  investigated 
his  adversary's  resources. 

"Just  about  the  time  when  the  van  of  the  Japanese  army  was  entering  Seoul, 
the  Korean  admiral,  Yi  Sun-sin,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  eighty  vessels,  attacked 
the  Japanese  squadron  which  lay  at  anchor  near  the  entrance  to  Fusan  harbour, 
set  twenty-six  of  the  vessels  on  fire,  and  dispersed  the  rest.    Four  other  engage- 
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menta  ensued  in  rapid  succession.  The  last  and  jcnost  import&nt  took  liaise 
shortly  after  the  Japanese  troops  had  seieed  Pyong^y^tng.  It  resulted  in  the 
sinking  of  over  seventy  Japanese  vessels j  traji^cnrts' and  fighting 'ships  com-- 
bined,  which  formed  the  main  part  of  a  flotilla  carrying  reinforcements  by  sea 
to  the  van  of  the  invading  army.  This  despatch  of  troops  and  supplies  \yf 
water  had  been  a  leading  feature  of  Hideyoshi^s  plan  of  campaign^  and  the 
destruction  of  the  flotilla'  to  which  the  duty  was  entrusted  may  be  said  to  haVe 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  war  by  isolatii^  the  army  in  KcM^a  from  its  h<)me  base. 

''It  is  true  that  Konishi  Yukinaga,  who  commanded  the  flrst  divisicm, 
desired  to  continue  his  northward  march  fitom  Pyong-yang  without  delay.  He 
argued  that  China  was  wholly  unprepared,  and  that  the  best  hope  of  ultimate 
victory  lay  in  not  giving  her  time  to  collect  her  forxies.  But  the  commander- 
in-chief,  Ukita  Hideiye,  refused  to  endorse  this  plan.  He  took  the  view  that  since 
ihe  Korean  provinces  were  still  offering  desperate  resistance,  supplies  could  not 
be  drawn  from  them,  neither  could  the  troops  engaged  in  subjugating  them  be 
freed  for  iservice  at  the  if  oat.  Therefore  it  was  essential  to  await  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  second  phase  of  Hideyoshi's  plan,  namely,  the  despatch  of  re-enforce- 
ments And  munitions  by  water  to  Pyong-yting.  The  reader  haa  seen  hoW  that 
second  phase  fared.  The  Japanese  commander  at  Pyong-yahg  never  received 
any  accession  of  strength.  His  force  suffered  constant  diminution  from  casu- 
alties, and  the  question  of  commissariat  became  daily  more  difficult.  .  .  . 
Japanese  historians  themselves  admit  the  fact  that  no  wise  effort  was  made 
to  conciliate  the  Korean  people.  They  were  lireated  so  harshly  that  even  the 
humble  peasant  took  up  arms,  and  thus  the  peninsula,  instead  of  serving  as  a 
basis  of  supplies,  had  to  be  garrisoned  perpetually  by  a  strong  army."  ^  Korean 
historians  give  long  and  minute  accoimts  of  the  development  smd  exploits  of 
guerilla  bands,  which,  though  they  did  not  obtain  any  signal  victory  Over  the 
invaders,  harassed  the  latter  perpetually,  and  compelled  them  to  devote  a  large 
part  of  their  force  to  guarding  the  lines  of  conuntmication. 

CHINESE  INTERFERENCE 

Having  suffered  for  their  loyalty  to  China,  the  Koreans  naturally  looked  to 
her  for  succour.  Peking  should  have  understood  the  situation  thoroughly. 
Even  without  any  direct  communication  from  Japan,  the  Peking  Court  had 
cognizance  of  Hideyoshi's  intaitions.  A  letter  addressed  by  hiila  in  the  year 
1591  to  the  King  of  RyukytL  stated  clearly  his  intention  of  extending  Japanese 
sovereignty  throughout  the  whole  Orient,  and  the  ruler  of  RyukyQ  had  lost 
no  time  in  making  this  fact  known  to^  Peking;®  Yet  it  does  not  appefitr  that  the 
Chinese  had  any  just  appreciation  of  the  situation.  Their  first  response  to  Ko- 
rea's appeal  was  to  mobilize  a  force  of  five  thotisand  men  in  the  Liaotimg  penin- 
sula, which  force  crossed  the  Yalu  and  moved  against  Pybng-yamg,  where  the 
Japanese  van  had  been  lying  idle  for  over  two  months.  This  occurred  early  in 
October,  1592.  The  incident  illustrated  China's  confidence  ih  her  own  superi- 
ority.   "  The  whole  of  the  Korean  forces  had  been  driven  northward  throughout 

P  ^wcycfop<»dia  Britonnica,  11th  edition;  article  "Japan,"  by  Brinkley.J  - 
P  There  is  still  extant  a  letter  addressed  by  Hideyoshi  in  June,  1592,  to  Hidetsugu,  his 
nephew,  and  then  nominal  successor.  In  this  document  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  attention 
of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  should  be  directed  to  the  Chinese  capital)  mamnuch  al9  the  Japanese 
Court  would  pay  a  visit  to  Peking  in  1594,.  on  which  occasion  the  ten  provinces  surroimding 
the  Chinese  capital  would  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  and  out  of  this  territory  the  Court 
nobles  would  receive  estates.] 
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the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula^  by  Japanese  armies,  yet  Peking  considered 
that  five  thousand  Chinese  braves  would  suffice  to  roll  back  this  tide  of  invasion." 

The  result  ^as  a  foregone  conclusion.  Three  thousand  of  the  Chinese  ivere 
killed,  and  the  rest  Qed  pUe-mMe  across  the  Yalu.  China  now  begEui  to  bo 
seriously  alarmed.  She  despatched  to  PyoiJgryang  an  envoy  named  Chen 
Weiching  —  known  in  Japanese  history  as  Chin  Ikei  —  who  was  instructed  not 
to  conclude  peace  but  only  to  make  such  overtures  as  might  induce  the  Japan^ 
ese  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  thus  enabling  the  Chinese  authorities  to  mobilize 
a  sufficient  force.  Konishi  Yukinaga  fell  into  this  trap.  He  agreed  to  an  armis^ 
tice  of  fifty  days,  during  which  the  Japanese  pledged  themselves  not  to  advance 
more  than  three  miles  northward  of  Pyong-yang  while  Chen  proceeded  to 
Peking  to  arrange  terms  of  peace,  It  is  very  evident  that  had  the  Japanese 
seen  :^y  oertaip.  prospect  qf  proceeding  to  the  invasion  of  China,  they  would 
not  have  agreed  to  such  an  arrangement  as  this  —  an  arrangement;  which 
guaTEuiteed  nothi];ig  except  leisure  for  the  mobilization  of  a  strong  Chinese  army. 
It  had,  indeed,  become  plain  to  the  Japanese  commanders,  after  six  months  of 
operations  in  the  peninsula,  that  the  wisest  course  for  them  was  to  arrange  a 
satisfactory  peace. 

The  second  force  put  in  the  field  by  China  is  estimated  by  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Japanese  at  200,000  men  and  at  51,000  by  Korean  history.  Probably  the 
truth  lies  midway  between  the  two  extremes.  This  powerful  army  moved 
across  Manchuria  in  the  dead  of  winter  and  hurled  itself  against  Pyong-yang 
during  the  first  week  of  February,  1693«  The  Japanese  garrison  at  that  place 
cannot  have  greatly  eijcceeded  twenty  thousand  men,  for  nearly  one-half  of  iter 
original  number  had  been  detached  to  hold  a  line  of  foirts  guarding  the  cdmimu'^ 
nications  with  Seoul.  Neither  Chinese  nor  Japanese  history  comments  on  the 
instructive  fact  that  the  arrival  of  this  army  imder  the  walls  of  Pyong-yang  was 
China's:  answer  to  her  envoy's  promise  of  a  satisfactory  peace^  nor  does  it  appear 
Ifhat  any  discredit  attached  ta  Chen  Weichingfor  the  deception  he  had  practised;* 
his  competence  as  a  negotiator  was  subsequently  admitt^  without  caVil.  The 
Chinese,  though  their  swords  were  much  inferior  to  the  Japanese  weapon, 
possessed  great  sui)eriority  in  field  artillery  and  cavalry,  as  weU  as  in  the  fact» 
that  their  troopers  wore  iron  mail  which  defied  the  keenest  blade.  Thus,  after 
a  severe  fight  which  cost  the  Japanese  twenty-three  hundred  men,  they  had  to 
evacuate  Pyongyyang  and  retreat  towards  Seoul,  the  army  under  Kato  Kiyomasa; 
retiring  at  the  same  time  from  the  northeast  and  fighting  its  way  back  to  the 
central  route.  Orders  were  then  issued  by  the  commander-in-chief,  Ukita,  for 
the  whole  of  the  Japanese  forces  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula  to  concentrate  in 
Seoul,  but  Kohayakawa,  one  of  Hideyoshi's  most  trusted  generals,  whose  name 
has  occurred  more  than  ohce  in  these  annals,  conducted  a  splendid  covering 
movement  at  a, place  a  few  miles  northward  of  Seoul,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  Chinese  fled  in  haste  over  thelnjin,  losing  ten  thousand  men  in  their 
retreatc 

But,  thou^  the  Japanese  had  thus  shaken  oif  the  pursuit,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  in  occupation  of  Seoul.  The  conditions  existing  there  w,ere 
shocking.  Widespread  famine  menaced,  with  its  usual  concomitant,  pesti-r 
lence.  According  to  Korean  history,  the  streets  of  the  city  and  the  roads  in  the' 
suburbs  were  piled  with 'corpses  to  a  height  of  ten  feet  above  the  wall.  The 
Japanese,  therefore,  made  proposals  of  peace,  and  the  Chinese  s^eed,.on 
condition  that  the  Japanese  gave  up  two  Korean  princes  held  captive  by  them, 
and  retired  to  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula.    These. terms  were  accepted, 
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and  on  May  9,  1593,  that  is  to  say,  360  days  after  the  landing  of  the  invaders' 
van  at  Fusan,  the  evacuation  of  the  Korean  capital  took  place.  The  Chinese 
oonunanders  showed  great  lack  of  enterprise.  They  failed  to  utilize  the  situa- 
tion, and  in  October  of  the  same  year  they  withdrew  from  the  penini^ula  all 
their  troops  except  ten  thousand  men.  Negotiations  for  permanent  peace 
now  commenced  between  the  Governments  of  Japan  and  China,  but  while  the 
pourparlers  were  in  progress  the  most  sanguinary  incident  of  the  whole  war  took 
place.  During  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  a  Japanese  attack  had  been  beaten 
back  from  Chinju,  which  was  reckoned  the  strongest  fortress  in  Korea.  Hide- 
yoshi  now  ordered  that  the  Japanese  troops,  before  sailing  for  home,  should 
rehabilitate  their  reputation  by  capturing  this  place,  where  the  Koreans  had 
mustered  a  strong  army.  The  order  was  obeyed.  Continuous  assaults  were 
delivered  against  the  fortress  during  the  space  of  nine  days,  and  when  it  passed 
into  Japanese  possession  the  Koreans  are  said  to  have  lost  between  sixty  and 
seventy  thousand  men  and  the  casualties  on  the  Japanese  side  must  have  been 
almost  as  numerous. 

THE  NEGOTIATIONS 

After  the  fall  of  Chinju,  all  the  Japanese  troops,  with  the  iBXception  of 
Konishi's  corps,  were  withdrawn  from  Korea,  and  the  Japanese  confined  their 
operations  to  holding  a  cordon  of  twelve  fortified  camps  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  peninsula.  These  camps  were  nothing  more  than  bluffs  overlook- 
ing the  sea  on  the  south,  and  protected  on  the  land  side  by  moats  and  earth- 
works. The  action  at  Chinju  had  created  some  suspicion  as  to  the  integrity  of 
Japan's  designs,  but  mainly  through  the  persistence  and  tact  of  the  Chinese 
envoy,  Chen  Weiching,  terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  on  October  21,  1596,  a 
Chinese  mission  reached  Japan  and  proceeded  to  Osaka.  The  island  had  just 
then  been  visited  by  a  series  of  uniquely  disastrous  earthquakes,  which  had 
either  overthrown  or  rendered  uninhabitable  all  the  great  edifices  in  and  around 
Kyoto.  One  comer  of  Osaka  Castle  alone  remained  intact,  and  there  the  mis- 
sion was  received.  Hideyoshi  refused  to  give  audience  to  the  Korean  members 
of  the  mission,  and  welcomed  the  Chinese  members  only,  from  i;^om  he  expected 
to  receive  a  document  placing  him  on  a  royal  pinnacle  at  least  as  high  as  that 
occupied  by  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  document  actually  transmitted  to 
him  was  of  a  very  different  significance  as  the  following  extract  shows: 

The  Eknperor,  who  respects  and  obeys  heaven  and  is  favoured  by  Providence,  oommands 
that  he  be  honoured  and  loved  wherever  the  heavens  overhang  and  the  earth  upbears.  The 
Imperial  command  is  universal :  even  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  ocean  where  the  sun  rises,  there 
are  none  who  do  not  obey  it.  In  ancient  times  oiur  Imperial  ancestors  bestowed  their  favours 
on  many  lands:  the  Tortoise  Knots  and  the  Dragon  Writing  were  sent  to  the  limits  of  far 
Japan;  the  pure  alabaster  and  the  great-seal  character  were  granted  to  the  monarchs  of  the 
submissive  country.  Thereafter  came  billowy  times  when  communications  were  interrupted, 
but  an  auspicious  opportunity  has  now  arrived  when  it  has  pleased  us  again  to  address  you. 
You,  Toyotomi  Tau*a  Hideyoshi.  having  established  an  Island  kinsdom  and  knowing  the 
reverence  due  to  the  Central  Land,  sent  to  the  west  an  envoy,  and  with  gladness  and  affection 
offered  your  allegiance.  On  the  north  you  knocked  at  the  barrier  of  ten  thousand  lu  and 
earnestly  requested  to  be  admitted  within  our  dominions.  Your  mind  is  already  cofnfumed 
in  reverent  submissiveness.  How  can  we  grudge  our  favour  to  so  great  meekness?  We  do, 
therefore,  specially  invest  you  with  the  dignity  of  **King  of  Japan,  and 'to  that  intent  issue 
this  our  commission.  Treasure  it  carefully.  _  As  a  mark  of  our  special  favour  towards  vou, 
we  Bend  you  over  the  sea  a  robe  and  crown  contained  in  a  costly  case,  so  that  you  mav  follow 
our  ancient  custom  as  respects  dress.  Faithfully  defend  the  frontier  of  our  empire;  let  it  be 
your  study  to  act  worthily  of  your  position  as  our  minister;  practice  moderation  and  self- 
restraint;  cherish  gratitude  for  the  Imperial  favour  so  boimtifulljr  bestowed  upon  vou;  change 
not  yoiu:  fidelity;  be  humbly  guided  oy  our  achnonitions;  continue  always  to  follow  our  in* 
structions.^ 

P  Quoted  by  W.  Dening  in  A  New  Life  of  Hideyoshi.] 
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Hideyoahi  had  already  donned  the  robe  and  crown  mentioned  ux  the  above 
despatch,  his  belief  being  that  they  represented  his  investiture  as  sovereign 
of  Ming.  On  learning  the  tmth,  he  tore  off  the  insignia  and  flung  them  on  the 
ground  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable  wrath  at  the  arrogance  of  the  Chinese  Emperor's 
tone.  It  had  never  been  distinctly  explained  how  this  extraordinary  mis- 
understanding arose,  but  the  most  credible  solution  of  the  problem  is  that 
Nait5,  baron  of  Tamba,  who  had  proceeded  to  Peking  for  the  pujqpose  of  nego- 
tiating peace,  was  so  overawed  by  the  majesty  and  magnificence  of  the  Chinese 
Court  that,  instead  of  demanding  Hideyoshi's  investiture  as  monarch  of  China, 
he  stated  that  nothing  was  needed  except  China's  formal  acknowledgement  of 
the  kwampaku'a  real  rank.  Hideyoshi,  in  his  natural  anger,  ordered  the  Chinese 
ambassadors  to  be  dismissed  without  any  written  answer  and  without  any  of 
the  gifts  usual  on  such  occasions  according  to  the  diplomatic  custom  of  the 
Orient. 

He  was,  however,  induced  not  to  prosecute  his  quarrel  with  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  and  he  turned  his  anger  entirely  against  Korea.  Accordingly,  on 
March  19, 1597,  nine  fresh  corps  were  mobilized  for  oversea  service,  and  these 
being  thrown  into  Korea,  brought  the  Japanese  forces  in  that  country  to  a  total 
of  141,000  men.  But  the  campadga  was  not  at  first  resumed  with  activity 
proportionate  to  this  great  army.  The  Japanese  commanders  seem  to  have 
waited  for  some  practical  assurances  that  the  command  of  the  sea  would  not  be 
again  wrested  from  them;  a  natural  precaution  seeing  that,  after  five  years' 
war,  Korea  herself  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  make  any  contributions  to  the 
commissariat  of  the  invaders.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that,  on  this  ocea^ 
sion,  the  Japanese  victories  at  sea  were  as  signal  as  their  defeats  had  been  ipi 
1592.  The  Korean  navy  comprised  the  same  vessels  which  were  supposed  to 
have  proved  so  formidable  five  years  previously,  but  the  Japanese  naval  archi- 
tects had  risen  to  the  level  of  the  occasion,  and  the  Korean  fleet  was  well-nigh 
annihilated. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chinese  had  sent  a  powerful  army  to  southern  Korea,  and 
against  these  fresh  forces  the  Japanese  attacks  were  directed.  Everywhere  the 
invaders  were  victorious,  and  very  soon  the  three  southern  provinces  of  the 
peninsula  had  been  captured.  No  sectual  reverse  was  met  with  throughout, 
but  an  indecisive  victory  near  Chiksan,  in  the  north  of  the  metropolitan  province, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Japanese  to  establish  themselves  in  Seoul  before 
the  advent  of  winter,  and  they  therefore  judged  it  advisable  to  retire  to  their 
seaboard  chain  of  entrenched  camps.  Early  in  1598,  a  fresh  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  reached  Seoul  from  China,  and  for  a  moment  the  situation  seemed 
to  threaten  disaster  for  the  Japanese.  Their  strategy  and  desperate  valour 
proved  invincible,  however,  and  the  Kagoshima  samurai  won,  on  October  30, 
1598,  a  victory  so  signal  that  the  ears  and  noses  of  thirty-seven  thousand 
Chinese  heads  were  sent  to  Japan  and  buried  under  a  tumulus  near  the  temple 
of  Daibutsu  in  KySto,  where  this  terrible  record,  called  Mimizuka  (Mound  of 
Ears),  may  be  seen  to-day. 

Just  about  this  time,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hideyoshi  reached  the 
Japanese  commanders  in  Korea,  and  immediately  an  armistice  was  arranged. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  invading  forces  followed,  not  without  some  serious 
diflSculties,  and  thus  the  six  years'  campaign  terminated  without  any  direct 
results  except  an  immense  loss  of  life  and  treasure  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  to  a  state  of  desolation.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pleaded 
that  the  ravages  wrought  by  Hideyoshi's  armies  during  this  war  amply  account 
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for  the  wholly  unprogres^e  state  into  which  Korea  tbeoceforth  fell.  But  to 
ooDclude  tliat  a  nation  could  be  reduced  by  a  aix-years'  war  to  three  centuries  of 
faopelessnese  and  belplesBoess  is  to  credit  that  nation  with  a  very  small  measure 
of  resilient  capacity. 

INDIRECT  RESULTS 

The  war  was  not  altogether  without  indirect  results  of  eome  value  to  Japan. 
Among  these  may  be  cited  the  fact  that,  a  few  decades  later,  when  the  Tsii^ 
dynasty  destroyed  the  Ming  in  China,  subjugated  Korea,  and  assumed  a  position 
analogous  to  that  previously  held  by  the  Yuan,  no  attempt  was  made  to  defy 
Japan.  The  memory  of  her  soldiers'  achievements  on  the  Korean  battle-fields 
mifficed  to  protect  her  against  fweign  aggressioiL  Another  material  result 
was  that,  in  compliance  with  Hideyoshi's  orders,  the  returning  Japanese  geierals 
brought  back  many  Korean  art-artisans  who  contributed  lai^ely  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ceramic  mdustry.  On  no  less  than  seven  different  kinds  of  now 
well4aiown  porcelain  and  pottery  iu  Japan  did  these  experts  exercise  marked 
influence,  and  their  efforts  were  specially  timely  in  view  of  the  great  vogue  then 
enjoyed  by  all  utensils  used  in  connexion  with  the  tea  ceremtmial.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  that  these  Korean  artisans  showed  any  superiority  to  the 
Japanese  as  artists.  The  improvements  they  introduced  were  ahnost  entirely 
of  a  technical  character.  Another  benefit  derived  by  Japan  from  her  contact 
with  Korea  at  this  time  was  the  introduction  of  movable  type.  Up  to  this  time 
the  art  of  printing  had  been  in  a  very  primitive  condition  in  Japan,  and  the  first 
IxN^  printed  with  movable  type  made  its  appearance  in  the  Bunroku  era 
(1592-1595). 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 
THE  MOMO-YAMA  EPOCH 

MOMO-YAMA 

The  epochs  of  Japanese  history  from  the  eighth  century  until  the  fall  of  the 
Ashikaga  shOgunate  are  generally  divided  into  the  Nara,  the  Heian,  the  Kama- 
kura,  the  Muromachi,  and  the  Higashi-yama.  To  these  has  now  to  be  added 
the  Momo-yama  (Peach  Hill),  a  term  derived  from  the  name  of  a  palatial  resi- 
dence built  by  Hideyoshi  in  the  Fushimi  suburb  of  KyOto.  The  project  waa 
conceived  in  1593,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  course  of  the  Korean  campaign, 
and  the  business  of  collecting  materials  was  managed  on  such  a  colossal  scale 
that  the  foundations  could  be  laid  by  September  in  the  same  year.  Two 
months  sufficed  not  only  to  construct  a  mansion  of  extraordinary  magnificence 
and  most  elaborate  interior  decoration,  but  also  to  surround  it  with  a  spacious 
park  presenting  all  the  choicest  features  of  Japanese  landscape  gardens.  The 
annals  state  that  fifty  thousand  men  were  engaged  on  the  work,  and  the  assertion 
ceases  to  seem  extravagant  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  task  and  the 
singularly  brief  period  devoted  to  its  completion.  It  was  Hideyoshi's  foible  to 
surpass  all  bis  predecessors  and  contemporaries  alike  in  the  magnitude  of  his 
designs  and  in  the  celerity  of  their  achievement.  Even  hig  pastimes  were 
conceived  on  the  same  stupendous  scale.  Thus,  in  1594,  at  the,  very  time  when 
his  armies  in  Korea  were  conducting  an  oversea  campaign  of  unprecedented 
magnitude,,  he  planned  a  flower-viewing  ffite  which  will  live  in  the  pages  of 
history  as  more  sumptuous  and  more  magnificent  than  the  hitherto  unrivalled 
festivities  of  Yoshimasa.  The  places  visited  were  the  cherry-clad  hills  of 
Yoshino  and  the  venerable  monastery  of  K5ya,  and  some  idea  of  the  scale 
of  the  fete  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  to  a  shrine  on  K5ya-san,  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  his'  mother,  Hideyoshi  presented  a  sum  equivalent  to  £14,000 
or  168,000. 
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Still  more  lavish  was  a  party  organized  four  years  later  to  visit  the  cheny 
blossoms  at  Daigo  in  the  suburbs  of  Kyoto.  This  involved  the  rebuilding  of  a 
large  Buddhist  temple  (Samb5-in)  to  accommodate  Hideyoshi  and  his  party 
as  a  temporary  resting-place,  and  involved  also  the  complete  enclosing  of  the 
roads  from  Momo-yama  to  Daigo,  as  well  as  of  a  wide  space  surrounding  the 
slopes  of  the  cherry-clad  hills,  with  fences  festooned  in  silk  curtains^  Numerous 
tea  pavilions  were  erected,  and  Hideyoshi,  having  sent  home  all  his  male  guests 
and  attendants,  remained  himself  among  a  multitude  of  gorgeously  apparelled 
ladies,  and  passed  from  pavilion  to  pavilion,  listening  to  music,  witnessing 
dancing,  and  viewing  works  of  art. 


HIDEYOSHI'S  FAMILY 

A  conspicuous  figiure  at  the  Daigo  ffete  was  Hideyori,  the  five-year-old  son 
of  Hideyoshi.  Fate  treated  Hideyoshi  harshly  in  the  matter  of  a  successor. 
His  younger  brother,  Hidenaga,  perished  on  the  threshold  of  a  career  that 
promised  to  be  illustrious ;  his  infant  son,  Tsurumatsu,  passed  away  in  September, 
1591,  and  Hideyoshi,  being  then  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  saw  little  prospect  of 
becoming  again  a  father.  He  therefore  adopted  his  nephew,  Hidetsugu,  ceding 
to  him  the  office  of  regent  (kwampaku),  and  thus  himself  taking  the  title  of 
Taikoj  which  by  usage  attached  to  an  ex-regent.^  Hidetsugu,  then  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  had  literary  gifts  and  polite  accomplishments  much  above  the 
average.  But  traditions — of  somewhat  doubtful  veracity,  it  must  be  admitted 
—  attributed  to  him  an  inhuman  love  of  taking  life,  and  tell  of  the  indulgence  of 
that  mood  in  shocking  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  if  credence  be  due  to  these 
tales,  it  seems  strange  that  they  were  not  included  in  the  accusations  preferred 
finally  against  Hidetsugu  by  the  Taiko,  when  the  former's  overthrow  became 
advisable  in  the  latter's  eyes.  For  it  did  so  become.  Within  less  than  two  years 
of  Hidetsugu's  elevation  to  the  post  of  regent,  another  son  was  bom  to  Hide- 
yoshi by  the  same  lady,  Yodo,  the  demise  of  whose  child,  Tsurumatsu,  had 
caused  Hideyoshi  to  despair  of  being  succeeded  by  an  heir  of  his  own  lineage. 
A  niece  of  Oda  Nobunaga,  this  lady  was  the  eldest  of  three  daughters  whose 
mother  shared  the  suicide  of  her  husband,  the  great  general,  Shibata  Katsuiye. 
Hideyoshi  placed  her  among  his  consorts,  bestowing  upon  her  the  castle  of 
Yodo,  hence  her  name,  Yodogimi.  Her  rare  beauty  captivated  the  veteran 
statesman  and  soldier,  and  won  for  her  suggestions  a  measure  of  deference  which 
they  did  not  intrinsically  deserve.  Soon  the  court  became  divided  into  two 
cUques,  distinguished  as  the  "civil"  and  the  "military."  At  the  head  of  the 
latter  stood  Hideyoshi's  wife,  Yae,  a  lady  gifted  with  large  discernment,  who 
had  shared  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  husband's  fortunes,  and  acted  as  his  shrewd 
and  loyal  adviser  on  many  occasions.  With  her  were  Eato  Eiyomasa  and 
other  generals  and  nobles  of  distinction.  The  civil  party  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  lady  Yodo,  and  among  its  followers  was  Ishida  Katsushige,  to  whom 
chiefly  the  ultimate  catastrophe  is  attributed  by  history. 

The  birth  of  Hideyori  on  August  29,  1593,  immediately  actuated  the  dissen- 
sions among  these  two  cliques.  Ishida  Katsushige,  acting  in  Hideyori's  interests, 
set  himself  to  convince  the  Taiko  that  Hidetsugu  harboured  treacherous  designs, 
and  Hideyoshi,  too  readily  allowing  himself  to  credit  tales  which  promised  to 
remove  the  one  obstacle  to  his  son's  succession,  ordered  Hidetsugu  to  commit 
suicide,  and  at  the  same  time  (August  8,  1595),  sentenced  his  concubines  to  be 
P  It  is  by  this  title,  "  Taik5/'  that  Hideyoshi  is  most  frequently  spoken  of  in  History.) 
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executed  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  SanjO.  Their  heads,  together  with  that 
of  Hidetsugu  himself,  were  buried  in  the  same  grave,  over  which  was  set  a  tablet 
bearing  the  inscription,  "Tomb  of  the  Traitor,  Hidertougu."  To  this  day, 
historians  remain  unceri^ain  as  to  Hidetsugu's  guilt.  If  the  evidence  sufficed 
to  convict  him,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  transnutted  to  posterity.  The 
TaikS  was  not  by  nature  a  cruel  man.  Occasionally  fits  of  passion  betrayed 
him  to  deeds  of  great  violence.  Thus,  on  one  occasion  he  ordered  the  crucifixion 
of  twenty  youths  whose  sole  offence  consisted  in  scribbling  on  the  gate-posts 
of  the  Juraku  palace.  But  in  cold  blood  he  always  showed  himself  forebearing, 
and  letters  written  by  his  own  hand  to  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  others  diecloee 
an  affectionate  and  sympathetic  disposition.  It  would  be  unjust  to  assume 
that  without  full  testimony  such  a  man  sentenced  a  whole  family  of  his  own 
relatives  to  be  executed. 

HIDEYOSHI'S  DEATH 

A  few  months  after  the  Datgo  fSte,  HideyDshi  was  overiAken  by  mortal 
sickness.     His  last  days  were  tormented  by  the  thought  that  all  his  skill  as  an 
organizer  and  all  his  power  as  a  ruler  were  incompetent  to  devise  a  system  such 
as  would  secure  the  succession  to  his  child.     In  June,  1596,  he  had  procured  the 
investiture  of  Hideyori,  then  three  years  old,  with  the  title  of  regent,  and  when, 
just  two  years  later,  his  own  sickness  began  to  develop  alarming  features,  he 
resolved  to  place  all   his  trust 
in  leyasu.    After  much  thought 
three  boards  were  ordered    to 
be    formed:    one    consisted    of 
five  "seziior  ministers"  (datro), 
its   personnel   being   Tokugawa 
leyasu,   Mori  Terumoto,  Ukita 
Hideiye,  Maeda  Toshiiye,  and 
Uesugi  Kagekatsu.   By  these  five 
statesmen  the  great  affairs  of 
the  empire  were  to  be  managed. 
The  second  board  was  formed 
with  three  nobles  of  lesser  note. 
They  were  designated  the  "mid- 
dle   ministers ' '    (chuTo) ,    whose 
duty  was  to  arbitrate  between 
the  board  of  senior  ministers  and 
the  third  board,  namely  that  of 
five    "administrators"    (bugyo). 

This  third  board  had  been  orig-  MiioA  ToaBUTB 

inally   oi^nized   by  Hideyoshi 

in  1585,  but  it  had  not,  of  course,  been  associated  with  the  other  two  boards 
which  came  into  existence  after  Hideyoshi's  death,  though  its  personnel  and  its 
functions  remained  throughout  the  same  as  they  had  been  originally.  Again 
and  again,  with  almost  pitiable  iteration,  the  Taikd  conjured  the  thirteen  nobles 
forming  these  boards  to  protect  Hideyori  and  to  ensure  to  him  the  heirship  of 
his  father's  great  fortunes.  Each  was  required  to  subscribe  a  written  oath  of 
eight  articles : — 
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(2)  That  the  rules  of  Hideyoshi's  house  were  not  to  be  altered;  and  that  if,  in  the  adoiiii* 
istration  of  public  affairs,  the  five  bugyd  were  unable  to  determine  a  course  of  action,  they 
should  consult  Hidevori  through  leyasu  and  Toshiie;  or,  if  necessary  before  taking  action, 
the  Emperor  was  to  be  consulted. 

(3)  That  there  were  to  be  no  factions  among  them,  personal  considerations  and  x>artialitj 
of  every  kind  being  excluded  from  their  councils. 

(4)  That  they  must  endeavour  to  work  together  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  sup- 
pressing all  petty  jealousies  and  differences. 

(5)  That,  in  settling  matters,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  was  usually  to  be  followed,  but. 
at  the  same  time,  if  the  opinion  of  the  minority  showed  no  sign  of  being  dictated  by  personal 
interests,  it  should  be  duly  oonsidered.  That  without  permiasion  from  Hideyori  no  admin« 
istrator  should  dispose  of  any  of  his  (the  administrator's)  territory  to  another  person. 

(6)  That  all  accounts  were  to  be  kept  in  a  manner  above  suspicion;  that  there  were 
to  be  no  irregularities  and  no  pursuing  of  personal  interests;  that  no  questions  conceminff 
landed  estates  should  be  dealt  with  during  the  minority  of  Hideyori;  that  no  petitions  should 
be  presented  to  him,  and  that  leyasu  himself  would  neither  ask  for  cbanees  to  be  made  in 
the  matter  of  land-ownership  nor  accept  any  gift  of  land  from  Hideyori  during  the  latter'a 
minority. 

(7)  That  whatever  Hideyori  desired  to  have  kept  secret,  whether  connected  with  his 
private  life  or  with  the  Government,  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  leak  out. 

(8)  That  if  any  of  the  administrators  or  their  subordinates  found  that  they  had  unwit- 
tingly acted  contrary  to  orders,  they  should  at  once  report  the  fact  to  their  superiors,  who 
would  then  deal  leniently  with  them. 

The  above  document  was  solemnly  endorsed,  the  gods  being  called  upon 
to  punish  any  one  violating  its  provisions.  It  was  further  ordered  that  Hide- 
tada,  son  of  leyasu,  should  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Hideyori;  that 
leyasu,  residing  in  the  Fushimi  palace,  should  act  as  regent  until  Hideyori 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  that  Maeda  Toshiiye,  governing  the  castle  of 
Osaka,  should  act  as  guardian  of  Hideyori.  It  is  recorded  by  some  historians 
that  the  taiko  conferred  on  leyasu  discretionary  power  in  the  matter  of  Hide- 
yori's  succession,  authorizing  the  Tokugawa  baron  to  be  guided  by  his  own 
estimate  of  Hideyori's  character  as  to  whether  the  latter  might  be  safely  trusted 
to  discharge  the  high  duties  that  would  devolve  on  him  when  he  reached  his 
majority.  But  the  truth  of  this  allegation  is  open  to  doubt.  It  may  well  have 
been  invented,  subsequently,  by  apologists  for  the  line  adopted  by  leyasu. 
Hideyoshi  died  on  September  18,  1598.  His  last  thoughts  were  directed  to  the 
troops  in  Korea,  He  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  Asano  Nagamasa  and  Ishida 
Katsushige  orders  to  go  in  person  to  the  peninsula,  and  to  provide  that  'Hhe 
spirits  of  one  hundred  thousand  Japanese  soldiers  serving  there  should  not  become 
disembodied  in  a  foreign  land."  For  a  time  the  death  of  the  great  statesman 
was  kept  secret,  but  within  three  months  the  newly  created  boards  foimd  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  the  remains  of  Hideyoshi 
were  publicly  interred  at  the  shrine  of  Amida-ga-mine,  near  Kyoto. 

-  HIDEYOSHrS  CHARACTER 

In  modem  times  many  distinguished  Japanese  historians  have  undertaken 
to  analyze  .Hideyoshi's  character  and  attainments.  They  af e  divided  in  their 
estimate  of  his  literary  capacity.  Some  point  to  his  letters,  which,  while  they 
display  a  not  inconsiderable  familiarity  with  Chinese  ideographs,  show  also 
some  flagrant  neglect  of  the  uses  of  that  script.  Others  refer  to  his  alleged  fond- 
ness for  composing  Japanese  poems  and  adduce  a  verselet  said  to  have  beeu 
written  by  him  on  his  death-bed: 

Ah!  as  the  dew  I  fall, 
As  the  dew  I  vanish. 
Even  Osaka  fortress 
Is  a  dream  within  a  dream. 
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It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  Hideyoshi  composed  this  couplet,  and 
probably  the  truth  is  that  his  labours  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  prevented 
him  from  paying  more  than  transitory  attention  to  literature.  But  there  can 
be  no  question  that  he  possessed  an  almost  marvellous  power  of  reading  charac- 
ter, and  that  in  devising  the  best  exit  from  serious  dilenuna^  and  the  wisest 
means  of  titilizing  great  occasions,  he  has  had  few  equals  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  He  knew  well,  also,  how  to  employ  pomp  and  circumstance  and  when  to 
dispense  with  all  formaUties.  Above  all,  in  his  choice  of  agents  he  never  allowed 
himself'  to  be  trammelled  by  questions  of  birth  or  lineage,  but  chose  his  officers 
8(dely  for  the  sake  of  their  ability  and  attainnients,  and  neith^  tradition  nor 
convention  had  any  influence  on  the  appointments  he  made.  He  was  passionate 
but  not  resentful,  and  he  poissessed  the  noble  quality  of  not  shrinking  from  con- 
fession of  error.  .  As  for  his  military  genius  and  his  statecraft,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  consider  his  aehievem^ts.*  They  entitle  him  to  stand  in  the  very  front  of 
the  world's  grieatest  men.  Turning  to  his  legislation,  we  find  much  that  illud^ 
trates  the  ethics  of  the  time.  It  was  in  1585  that  he  organized  the  board  of  fivd 
administrators,  and  the  gist  of  the  regulations  issued  in  the  following  year  ior 

their  guidance  was  as  follows: — 

•  •   •   • 

(1)  No  subordinate  shall  leave  his  lie^e  lord  without  the  latter's  permission,  nor  shall 
anyone  give  employment  to  a  violator  of  this  rule. 

(2)  Farmers  must  remain  on  the  land  assigned  to  them  and  must  never  leave  it  untilled. 
On  the  other  hand^  landowners  should  visit  their  tenants  and  should  investigate  in  companv 
with  the  latter  the  actual  amount  of  the  harvest  reaped..  One-third  of  this  should  be  left 
t6  the  farmer  and  two-thirds  should  go  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 

(3)  If  owing  to  natural  calamity  the  harvest  be  less  than  two  bushels  per  adre.  the  whole  of 
the  yield  shall  go  to  the  farmer.  .  But  if  the  harvest  exceed  that  figure,  it  shall  oe  divided  in 
the  proportions  indicated  in  (2). 

(4)  No  farmer  shall  move  away  from  his  holding  to  Avoid  the  land>tax'or  to  escape 
forced  labour*  Anyone  harbouring  a  violator  of  this  jrule  shall  expose  to  punishmeat  npi 
only  himself  but  also  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  village  where  he  resides. 

(5)  The  lord  of  a  fief  must  issue  such  instructions  as  shaH  guarantee  his  agricultural 
vassals  against  trouble  or  annoyance,  and  shall  himself  investigate  local'  affairs  instead  ol 
entrusting  that  duty  to  a  substitute.  Landowners  who  issue  unreasonsJ^le  orders  to  farmers 
shall  be  punished. 

(6)  In  calculating  cubic  contents,  the  regulated  unit  of  measure  shall  be  used,  and  two 
per  cent,  shall  be  the  maximum  allowance  for  shortage. 

(7)  Embankments  injured  by  floods  and  other  mischief  wrought  by  natural  calamities 
must  be  repaired  during  the  first  month  of  the  year  when  agriculturists  are  at  leisure.  In 
the  case,  hbwever,  of  damage  which  exceeds  the  farmers'  capacity  to  repair,  the  facts  Miould 
be  reported  to  the  toiko  who  will  grant  necessary  assistance.  .  -      <      - 

There  follow  various  sumptuary  regulations.  We  have  next  a  series  of  in- 
teresting instructions  known  as  "wall-writings"  of  the  castle  of  Osaka:- — 

(1)  Intermarriages  between  daimyo^s  families  require  the  previous  conseiit  of  the  Taiko, 

(2)  Neither  daimyo  nor  skomyd  is  permitted  to  enter  into  secret  engagements  or  to 
ezohange  written  oaths,  or  to  give  or  take  hostages. 

(3)  In  a  quarrel  the  one  who  forebears  shall  be  recognized  as  .having  reason. 
(4J     No  man,  whatever  his  income,  should  keep  a  large  number  of  concubines. 

(5;    The  amount  of  sake  imbibed  should  be  limited  to  one's  capacity.  ' 

(6)  The  use  of  sedan-chairs  shall  be  confined  to  leyasu,  Toshiie,  Kagekatsu,  Terunioto^ 
Takakage,  the  court  nobles,  and  high  priests.  Even  a  daimyo,  when  young,  should  ride 
on  horseback.  Those  over  fifty  years  of  age  may  use  a  sedan-chair  when  they  have  to  travel 
a  distance  of  over  one  ri  (two  and  a  half  noiles).    Priests  are  exempted  from  this  veto. 

,    Very  interesting,  too,  is  the  Taiko  ShikimokUj  consisting  of  seventy-three 
articles,  of  which  .thirteen  are  translated  as  follows; —  L. 


Cl)  Free  voursetf  from  the  thral(k>m  of  passion. 

(2^  Avoid  heavy  drinking, 

(3)  Be  on  your  guard  against  women. 

(4)  Be  not  contentious  or  disputatioud. 
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(5)  Rise  early. 

(6)  Beware  of  practical  Jokes. 

(7)  Think  of  your  own  future. 

(8)  Do  not  tire  of  things. 

(9)  Beware  of  thoughtless  people. 

(10)  Beware  of  fire. 

(11)  Stand  in  awe  of  the  law. 

(12)  Set  up  fences  in  your  hearts  against  wandering  or  extravagant  thoughts. 

(13)  Hold  nobody  in  contempt. 

The  sumptuary  rules  referred  to  above  were  that,  so  far  as  a  man's  means 
permitted,  ail  garments  except  those  worn  in  winter  should  be  lined  with  silk, 
and  that  tiiia  exception  did  not  apply,  to  the  members  of  the  Toyotomi  family  — 
a  strange  provision  showing  that  Hideyoshi  did  not  expect  his  own  kith  and  kin 
to  set  an  example  of  economy,  however  desirable  that  virtue  might  be  in  the 
case  of  society  at  large.  Further,  it  was  provided  that  no  wadded  garment 
should  be  worn  after  the  1st  of  April — corresponding  to  about  the  1st  of  May 
in  the  Gregorian  calendar;  that  pantaloons  and  socks  must  not  be  lined;  that 
men  of  inferior  position  must  not  wear  leather  socks,  and  that  samurai  must  use 
only  half-foot  sandals,  a  specially  inexpensive  kind  of  footgear.  Finally,  no 
one  was  permitted  to  employ  a  crest  composed  with  the  chrysanthemum  and 
the  PauUywnia  imperialis  unless  specially  permitted  by  the  Tatko,  who  used  this 
design  himself,  though  originally  it  was  limited  to  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
family.  So  strict  was  this  injunction  that  even  in  the  case  of  renovating  a 
garment  which  carried  the  kiku-Mri  crest  by  permission,  the  badge  might  not 
be  repeated  on  the  restored  garment.  Supplementary  regulations  enjoined 
members  of  the  priesthood,  whether  Buddhist  or  Shintdy  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  literature  and  science,  and  to  practise  what  they  preached. 
Moreover,  men  of  small  means  were  urged  not  to  keep  more  than  one  concubine, 
and  to  assign  for  even  this  one  a  separate  house.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  that 
anyone  should  go  about  with  face  concealed,  a  custom  which  had  prevailed 
largely  in  previous  eras. 

MOTIVES  OF  LEGISLATION 

The  7th  of  August,  1595,  was  the  day  of  the  Hidetsugu  tragedy,  and  the  above 
regulations  and  instructions  were  promulgated  for  the  most  part  early  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  a  connexion.  The  pro- 
vision against  secret  alliances  and  unsanctioned  marriages  between  great 
families;  the  veto  against  passing  from  the  service  of  one  feudal  chief  to  that 
of  another  without  special  permission,  and  the  injunction  against  keeping  many 
concubines  were  obviously  inspired  with  the  purpose  of  averting  a  repetition  of 
the  Hidetsugu  catastrophe.  Indirectly,  the  spirit  of  such  legislation  suggests 
that  the  signatories  of  these  laws  —  Takakage,  Terumoto,  Toshiiye,  Hideiye,  and 
leyasu  —  attached  some  measure  of  credence  to  the  indictment  of  treason 
preferred  against  Hidetsugu. 

AGRARIAN  LAWS 

The  agrarian  legislation  of  Hideyoshi  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  It 
shows  a  marked  departure  from  the  days  when  the  unit  of  rice  measurement 
was  a  "handful"  and  when  thirty-six  handfuls  made  a  "sheaf,"  the  latter 
being  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  a  tan.  In  Hideyoshi's  system,  all  cubic 
measurements  were  made  by  means  of  a  box  of  accurately  fixed  capacity  — 
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10  0O|  which  was  the  tenth  part  of  a  koku  (5.13  bushels)  —  the  allowance  for 
short  measure  was  limited  to  two  per  cent.,  and  the  rule  of  360  tsubo  to  the  ian 
(a  quarter  of  an  acre)  was  changed  to  300  isnbo. 

At  the  same  time  (1583),  laud  surveyors  (kendendd)  were  appointed  to 
compile  a  map  of  the  entire  country.  A  similar  step  had  been  taken  by  the 
Ashikaga  shogwif  Yoshiteru,  in  1553>  but  the  processes  adapted  on  that  occasiosi 
were  not  by  any  means  so  accurate  or  scientific  as  those  prescribed  by  the  Taiio^ 
The  latter  entrusted  the  work  of  survey  to  Nazuka  Masaiye,  with  whom  was 
associated  the  best  mathematician  of  the  era,  Zejobo,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
owii^  to  the  minute  measures  pursued  by  these  surveyors  and  to  the  system  of 
taking  two-thirds  of  the  produce  for  the  landlord  instead  of  one-half  or  even  lessi 
and  owing,  finally,  to  estimating  the  tan  at  300  tevbo  instead  of  at  360  without 
altering  its  taxable  liability,  the  official  rev^aue  derived  from  the  land  through*" 
out  the  empire  showed  a  total  increase  of  eight  million  koku,  equivalent  to  about 
£11,000,000  or  $54,000,000. 

Hideyoshi  has  been  charged  with  extortion  on  account  of  these  innovations. 
Certainly,  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  system  of  Tenchi  and  that  of 
Toyotomi.  The  former,  genuinely  socialistic,  divided  the  whole  of  the  land 
througjiout  the  ^npire  in  equal  portions  among  the  units  of  the  nation^  and 
imposed  a  land-tax  not  in  any  case  exceeding  five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce. 
The  latter,  frankly  feudalistic,  parcelled  out  the  land  into  great  estates  held 
by  feudal  chiefs,  who  allotted  it  in  small  areas  to  farmers  on  condition  that  the 
latter  paid  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  crops  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  But  in  justice 
to  Hideyoshi,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  did  not  devise  this  i^stem.  He  was  not 
even  the  originator  of  its  new  methods,  namely,  the  abbreviation  of  the  tan  and 
the  expansion  of  the  rate.  Both  had  already  been  put  into  practice  by  other 
daimyo.  It  must  further  be  noted  that  Hideyoshi's  era  was  essentially  cme  of 
war.  The  outlays  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  were  enormous  and  perpetual. 
He  became  accustomed,  as  did  his  contemporary  barons^  to  look  lightiiy  at  vast 
expenditure.  Not  otherwise  can  we  accoimt  for  the  fact  that,  within  the  brief 
period  of  eleven  years,  he  undertook  and  completed  five  great  works  involving 
enormous  cost.  These  works  were  the  Osaka  Castle,  in  1583;  a  palace  for  the 
retiring  Emperor  Okimachi,  in  1586;  the  palace  of  Juraku,  in  1587;  t^e  Ky5to 
Daibutsu,  in  1586,  and  the  Momo-yama  Palace,  in  1594.  What  sum  these  out* 
lays  aggregated  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  calculate  accurately,  but  the 
figure  must  have  been  immense.  In  fact,  when  Hideyoshi's  financial  measures 
are  considered,  it  should  always  be  in  the  context  of  his  achievements  and  his 
necessities. 

COINS 

Another  important  feature  oi  Hideyoshi's  era  was  the  use  of  ccnns.  During 
the  time  of  the  Ashikaga  shogunate,  two  kinds  of  gold  coins  were  minted,  and 
boUi  were  called  after  the  name  of  the  era  when  they  first  went  into  circulation; 
they  were  knoWn  as  the  Shochd  koban  (1428-1429)  and  the  Tembun  koban  (1532* 
1555).  But  these  coins  were  so  rare  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
current.  As  tokens  of  exchange,  copper  coins  were  imported  frcmi  China,  and 
were  known  in  Japan  as  Eiraku-'Sen,  Eiraku  being  the  Japanese  pronunciation 
of  the  Chinese  era,  Yunglo.  These  were  of  pure  metal,  and  side  by  side  with 
them  were  circulated  an  essentially  inferior  iron  coin  struck  in  Japan  and  known 
as  bita-sen.  Oda  Nobimaga,  appreciating  the  disastrous  effects  produced  by 
such  currency  confusion,  had  planned  remedial  measures  when  death  overtook 
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him,  and  the  task  thus  devolved  upon  Hideyoshi.  Fortunately,  the  produotion 
of  gold  and  silver  in  Japan  increased  greatly  at  this  epoch,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  scientific  metallurgical  methods  from  Europe^  The  gold  mines  of 
Sado  and  the  silver  mines  of  Ikuno  quadrupled  or  quintupled  their  output^  and 
Hideyoshi  caused  an  nnprecedented  quantity  of  gold  and  diver  coins  tx>  be 
struck;  the  former  known  as  the  Tenshd  koban  and*  the  Tensho  oban,^  and  the 
latter  as  the  silver  bu  (ickibyrgm)  and  the  stiver  half-im  (nishthgiiu) 

Gold  and  silver  thenceforth  became  the  standards  of  value,  and  as  the  mineB 
at  Sado  and  Ikiino  bdonged  t6  the  Government,  that  is  to  say,  to  Hideyoshi, 
his  wealth  suddenly  received  a  conspicuous  increase.  That  he  did  possess 
great  riches  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when,  in  September^  1506,  a  terrible 
earthquake  overthrew  Momo*yama  Castle  and  wrecked  all  ihe  great  struct- 
ures Teferred  to  above,  involving  for  HidiByoshi  a  loss  of  "three  million  jrieees  of 
gold,''  he  is  described  as  having  treated  theincident  with  ihe  utmost'indifference, 
merely  directing  that  works  of  reparation  should  be  taken  in  h%nd  forthwith. 
The  records  say  that  Osaka  Castle,  which  had  suffered  seriously  and  been 
rendered  quite  tminhabitable,  was  put  in  order  and  sumptuously  fitted  up 
within  the  short  space  of  six  weeks.  Of  eourse^  much  of  the  resulting  expense 
had  to  be  borne  by  the  great  feudatories,  but  the  share  of  Hideyoshi  himself 
cannothave  been  incon&aderable. 


UTERATURE^  ART,  AND,  COMMERCE 

It  has  Already  been  shown  that  in  spite  of  ^bhe  disorder  amd  unrest  which 
marked  the  military  era,  that  era  saw  the  birth  of  a  great  art  movement  under 
the  Ashikaga  sMgun,  Yoshimasa.  it  has  now  to  be  noted  that  this  movement 
was  rapidly  develc^ed  xmdcr  the  Taiko.  "The  latter  it  was  whose  practical 
genius  did  most  to  popularize  art*  Although  his  early  training  and  the  occu- 
pations of  his  life  until  a  late  period  were  not  cailculated  to  edueate  esthetic  taste, 
he  devoted  to  the  cause  of  art  a  oomsiderabie  portion  of  the  sovereign  power 
that  his  great  gifts  as  a  military  leader  and  a  politician  had  brought  him.''  His 
earnest  patronage  of  the  tea  ceremonial  involved  the  cultivation  of  literature, 
and  although  he  himself  did  not  excel  in  that  line,  he  did  much  to  promote  the 
taste  for  it  in  others.  In  the  field  of  industrial  art,  however,  his  influence  was 
much  more  marked.  '^  Not  only  did  he  bestow  munificent  allowances  on  skilled 
artists  and  art  artisans,  but  also  he  conferred  on  them  distinctions  which  proved 
etrcfliger  incentives  than  any. pecuniary  remuneration,  and  when  he  built  the 
celebrated  mansions  of  Juraku  and  Momo-yama,  so  vast  were  the  sums  that  he 
lavished  on  their  decoration,  and  such  a  certain  passport  to  his  favour  did 
artistic  merit  confer,  that  the  little  town  of  Fushimi  quickly  became  the  art 
icapital  of  the  empire^  and  many  of  the  most  skilful  painters,  lacquerers,  metal- 
workers, and  wood-^jarvers  within  the  Four  Seas  coftgr^ated  there. 

Historians  speak  with*profound  regret  of  the  dismantling  arid  destruction  of 
these  spldidid  edifices  a  few  years  after  the  Taiko* s  death  •  but  it  is  more  tham 
probable  thiat  the  permanent  possession  of  even  such  monuments  of  applied 
iart  could  not  have  bfenefited  the  country  nearly  as  much  as  did  their  destruction. 
For  the  immediate  result  Was  an  etodus  of  all  the  experts  who,  settling  at  Fushi- 
mi, had  become  famous  for  the  sake  of  their  Momb-yama  work.  •  They  scattered 

[^  ThiB  dban.waj^  an  oval  plate  pleasuring  7  inches  by  4,  and  weighing  53  ounces.  It  contained 
o3.84  per  cent.'  of  gold  and  20  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  koban  was  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the 
dban.] 
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among  the  fiefs  of  the  most  powerful  provincial  nobles,  who  received  them 
hospitably  and  granted  them  liberal  revenues.  From  that  time,  namely,  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  sprang  up  an  inter-fief  rivalry  of  artistic 
production  which  materially  promoted  the  developnatent  of  every  branch  of 
art  and  encouraged  refinement  of  life  and  manners.  Not  less  noteworthy  in  the 
history  of  this  military  epoch  is  the  improvement  that  took  place  in  the  social 
status  of  the  merchant  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Much  was  due  to  the 
liberal  views  of  the  Taikd,  He  encouraged  commercial  voyages  by  his  country- 
men to  Macao  and  to  Cambodia,  to  Annam,  and  to  other  places.  Nine  ships 
engaged  in  this  trade  every  year.  They  carried  licences  bearing  the  TaiWs 
vermilion  stamp,  and  the  ports  of  departure  were  Nagasaki,  Osaka,  and  Sakai. 


'  • 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn 
CHRISTIANITY  IN  JAPAN 

DISCOVERY  OF  JAPAN  BY  EUROPEANS 

The  Portuguese  discovered  Japan  in  1542  or  1543 — the  precise  date  is  not 
known.  Three  of  them,  travelling  by  junk  from  Spain  to  Macao,  were  driven 
from  their  course  and  landed  at  Tanegasbima,  a  small  island  oS  the  south  of 
Kyasha.  The  strangers  were  hospitably  received  by  the  Japanese,  and  great 
interest  was  excited  by  their  wquebuses,  the  first  firearms  ever  seen  in  Japan. 
It  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  hold  any  oral  direct  conversation,  but 
a  Chinese  member  of  the  junk's  crew,  by  tracing  ideographs  upon  the  sand, 
explained  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Ultimately,  the  junk  was  piloted 
to  a  convenient  port,  and  very  soon  the  armourers  of  the  local  feudatory  were 
busily  engaged  manufacturing  arquebuses.  News  of  the  dbcovery  of  Japan 
circulated  quickly,  and  several  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  Portuguese  settle* 
ments  in  the  Orient  to  exploit  the  new  market.  All  steered  for  EyOshQ,  and 
thus  the  Island  of  the  Nine  Provinces  became  the  principal  stage  for  European 
intercourse  during  the  second  half  of  the  sbcteenth  century. 

THE  JESUITS 

There  were,  at  that  time,  not  a  few  Jesuits  at  Macao,  Goa,  and  other  oui^ 
posts  of  Western  commerce  in  the  Far  East.  But  not  until  1549  was  any  attempt 
made  to  proselytize  Japan.  On  August  15th  of  that  year,  Francis  Xavier,  a 
Jesuit  priest,  landed  at  Kagoshima.  Before  his  coming,  the  Portuguese  traders 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  Ky5to,  which  they  reported  to  be  a  city  of  some  ninety- 
six  thousand  houses,  and  their  experience  of  the  people  bad  been  very  favourable, 
especially  with  regard  to  receptivity  of  instruction.  Xavier  was  weary  of 
attemptii^  to  convert  the  Indians,  whom  he  had  found  "  barbarous,  vicious, 
and  without  inclination  to  virtue,"  and  bis  mind  had  been  turned  towards 
Japan  by  a  message  from  a  Japanese  daimyS  (whose  identity  and  reasons  for 
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inviting  him  have  never  been  explained);  and  by  a  peorsoiuil  appeal  from  ai 
Japanese,  whose  name  appears  in  Portuguese  .annals  as  "AnjtrO/'  and  who, 
having  committed  a  serious  crime  in  Japan,  had  taken  refuge  in  a  Portuguese 
vessel,  whose  master  advised  him  to  repair  to-  Mfdaooa  and  confess  his  sins  to 
Xavier.  «. 

This  man,  Anjir5,  already  possessed  some 'knowledge  Of  the  Portuguese 
language,  iand  he  soon  became  sufficiently  proficient  in  it  to  act  aa  interpreter) 
thus  constituting  a  valuable  aid  to  the' Portuguese  propagandists,  Xavier) 
With  two  fellow  countrymen  and  AnjirS,  repaired  to  Kagoshima,  where  the 
Satsunia  baron  gaVe  thetoiincluatified  permissipii.to  preach  their  doctrine.  Npt 
that  he  had  toy  sympathy  with  Christianity,  about  which  he  knew,  nothing, 
but  solely  because  he  wished  to  secure- a  i^ave  in  the  oversea  conunerce.  which 
h^d  iH^ought  So  much  wealth  to, hii^  fellow  barona' on. tibie  main  island. >  He 
thought,  in  short,  that  the  Jestnts  would  be  &llowed  by  merchant  ships,  and 
when  Portuguese  trading  vessels  did  actually  appear  in  the  Satsmba  waterS)  but-, 
instead  of  making  any  stay  there,  passed  an  to  the  comparatively  petty  princi- 
pality of  Hirado,  Xavier  And  his  comrades  were  quickly  ordered  to  leave  Kagoi- 
shima.  It  seems,  also,  that  Xavier'^s  Beal  had  outrun,  his;  discretion.  The  Bud* 
dhist  priests  in  Kagoshima  were  ready  at"  first  ijo  listen  respectfully  to  his  doo^ 
trineis;  but  were  quickly  alienated' by  his  aggressive. intolerancei:  .They  urge4 
upon  theSatstima  baron  the  dangers  that,  attended  ^uoh  propagandism,  and  he» 
already  ^ikartmg  from  cdmmereial  disappomtment,  issued  an  edic^^.i^a  1550, 
declaring  it  a  capital  offence  to  embrace  Ghristiaaiity.  The  edict  was  not  rer 
trbspectlve.  About  one  hundred  andrfifty^toonverts.  whom  Xavier,.  aided  by 
Anjir5,  had  tron  during  his  two  years?  sojourn,  were  not  mctestield,  but  Javier 
ftimtself  paissed  on  to  the  islaandof  Hirado,  where  he  was  reeeSvedrby  aalyoe  of 
artillery  from  Portuguese  vessels  Ijdngin  harbour- '  Matsuura,  the  Hkddo  baron, 
hiad  already  been  captivated  by  the  commerce  of  the  jleweomersyajid  seeing 
the  marked  reverence  eittended  by  them  to* Xavier j"  the  baron  issued  orders 
that  Respectful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  teaching  of  the  forei^  propa*- 
garidist.  T)6uH5less  owing  in  large  part  to  these  orders,  one  hundred  conv^iis 
were  made  during  the  first  ijett  days  of  Xavier's  residence  in  Hirddo.         .  •  : 

*,  It  Wais,  in  fact,  evident  that  the  attitude  of  the  official  dasses(  towards  the 
ne\^-comers  was  mainly  influenced  by  theproepisct  of  tirade^  and  that  the  attitude 
of  the  non-official  classes  towards  the  foreign  religion  depended  largely  on  the 
mood  of  thfeir  superior)^.  •  Xavief  argued  thAt  "if  the  favour  of  su^b  ^  sn^ 
prince  w^  so  potent  for  the  conversion  of  his  subjects,  it  would  be  quiter  another 
thing  if  he  (XaVier)' could  haVe  the  protectionof  the  Emperor."  <He  tbwefoi?^ 
resolved  to  visit  Ky5to'.  His  journey  took  him  in  the  first  place  to  YamQ,guoh^, 
feapital  of  the  Ch5shu  fief.  This  town  lay  on  the  northern  shore  of  Shimonoseki 
Strait,  and  had  long  been  the  prihcipal  emjiorimn  of  trade  with  China-  and 
Korea. '  But  the  ruler  of  the  fief,  though  courteous  to  the  new-comers,  evinced 
no  disposition  to  show  any  speciaH  cordiality  towards  humble  missionaries 
unconnected  with  commerce.  Therefore,  finding  that  their  preaching  produced 
little  effect,  Xavier  and  his  companion,  Fernandez,  continued  their  journey  to 
ICy5to,  which  they  reached  after  travelling  for  nearly  two  months  on  foot  in  the 
depth  of  wi'nter.  It  happened,  however^  that  th^:  capital  was  then  suffering 
isharply  frbin  the  effects  of  ilitemecine  strife^  and  the  two  miseiwiaries  failed  to 
obtain  acces^  to  either  the  sovereign  or  the  sAogftin*  •     -      - 

fSTothing  remained,  therefore,  but  recourse  to  streist  preaching,  and  for  tjiip 
they  were  ill  equipped,  for  Xaviei^  constitutionally  a  bad  linguist,  kne^  v^eity^ 
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little  of  the  Japanese  language,  and  hSa  conipanion,  Fernandez,  evm  l6S8|  while 
as  for  Anjiro^  he  had  remained  in  Kagoshima.  After  devoting  a  few  days  to 
this  unproductive  task,  Xavier  relumed  to  Yamaguchi..  He  had  not  made  any 
converts  in  Ky5to,  but  he  bad  learned  a  useful  lesson,  namely^  that  religious 
propagandism,  to  be  successful  in  Japan,  must  be  countenanced  by  the  ruling 
classes.  He  therefore  caused  his  oanonieals  to  be  sent  to.  him  frpm  Hirado, 
together  with  his  credentials  from  the  viceroy  of  India,  the  governor  of  Malaccai 
and  the  bishop  of  Goa.  Thea^  documents  he  submitted  to  the,  ChOshu  baron, 
accompanying  them  with  cei*tain  rare  objects  of  European  manufaieture,  includ- 
ing a  clock  and  a  harpsicord.  A  permit  to  |>reach  ChriQtiamty  .was  now  pbtained 
without  difficulty,  and  the  Yamaguchi  officials  went  so  far  as  to  issue  a  procdam^i- 
tion  expressing  approval-  of  the  Western  religion  and  grantu^  -entire  liberty  to 
embrace 'It.  An  empty  Buddhist  monastery  was  assigned  aS(a  residence  for 
Xavier'  and  his  companions,-  aiid  the  f fict  is  certainly  an  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  magnanimity  of  the  Buddhist  priests.*  .      •  •      •;",:.. 

Many  conveil^s  were  now  made,  and  fresh. proof  waa  obtained  tb^.t  the  road 
to  success  lay  in  associating  propagandism  with  (commerce.  .  It  was  nearly  a 
decade  ^nce  the  Portuguese  had  effected  their  first  landing  on,  Tanegasbima, 
und  throughout  that  interval  trade  bad  flourished  in  .their  hands.  They  had 
tiot  sought  any  new  mditkets  cm  the  main  island;,  fitat,.  because  th.eir  igporance 
of  the  coasts  rendered  navigation  risky;  and,  seccmdly,  beqa^e  mter^eci^e  war 
raged  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  mainr  island)  whereas  Kyu^)iu  enjpyed 
comparative  tranquillity.  Xavier  now  took  advantage  of  a  Portuguese  vessel 
which  called  at  Yamaguchi  en  route  for  Bungo,  a  province  on.  the  eastern  littoral 
of  KyGshQ.  His  intention  was  tojetum  for  a  time  to  the  Indies,  b>it|Ojn  reacljiing 
Bungo  be  learned  that  its  ruler^  Otomo,  wielded  exc^tio^ial  power,  and  showed 
^disposition  to  welcome  the  Jesuit^ father.       .    . 

This  Otomo  was  destined  ultimately  to  act  a  leading  part  on  the  stage  of 
<!)lMristianity  in  Japan.  .  Xavier  now  had  jeeourse  to  methods  suggested  by  his 
recent  ^i^eriences.  On  a  visit  t6  Otoino  he  caused  hims^  to  be  escorted  by 
a  large  number  of  the  Portuguese  cre^vr*  who  wore  rich  g^men,t«,  carried  arms, 
and  fiaimted  bantiers.  This  ppocedur^  seems 'tQ  have  w/^ighed  cogently  with 
Otomo,  who  was  keenly  desirous  of  attracting  ft3?-eign  traders*  and  .obtaining 
fr6m  them  not  only  wealth  but  also  novel  and.eflfectivej^eapons  of  war.  .  Seeing 
that  Xavier  wfes  almost  deified  by  the  Portuguese,  Otomo  naturally  applied 
himself  to  'Win  the  good-will  of  the  Jesuits,  and  for  that  purpose  not  oply  acr 
corded  to  them  entire  liberty  to  teach  and  to  prea(5h,  bujb  also  desp^atched  a 
tifiessenger  to  his  yoimgar  brother  (who  had  just  sUQoeed^d  tp  the  lordship  of 
Yamaguchi)  ,<  advising  him  to  protect  the  two.  Jesuits  then  residing  there,  :namely, 
Torres  and'Femandefis.  Xavier  remained  four  months  in  Bunjgo  and  then  se( 
sail  for  Goa  in  February,  1552.  '  He  died  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  thus 
his  intention  of  returning  to  Japan  wa^  defeated.  His  stay  in  Japan  had  lasted 
twenty^seven  months,  and  in  that  interval  he  and  hi?  Qomrades  had  won  some 
780  converts.  « 

KESULTS  OF  PR0PA6ANt)ISM 

I 

It  is  worth  while  to  recapitulate  here  the  main  events  during  this  first  epoch 
of  Christian  propagandism  in  Jaspan.  It  h^  been  shpwn  that  in  more  than  a 
year's  labours  in  Kagoshimay  XaVier,  with  the  assistance  of  AnjirO  as.  an  inter- 
preter, bbtained*I50  believes*.  Now,  ''no  language  lends  itself  with  greater 
difficulty  thim  JcqittiKfl^  to /fhetdisouBinoaol;  theological  qu^^ions,  ^  Theterma 
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necessary  for  such  a  purpose  are  not  ourront  aBfrong  laymen,  and  only  by  speoiid 
etudy,  which,  U  need  scarcely  be  said,  must  beprehtded  by  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  tongue  itself,  can  a  man  hope  to  become  duly  equipped  for  tix^  task  of 
exposition  and  dissertation.  It  is  op&K  to  grave  doubt  whether  any  foreigner 
has  ever  attoined  the  reqiuaite  proficimcy.  Leaving  Anjird  in  Eagoshima, 
to.care  for' the  oonverts  made  there,  Xavier  pushed  on  to  Hirado,  where  he  bap<- 
tiaed  a  hundred  Japasneseim  a  few  days.  Now,  we  h&ve  it  on  the  authority 
of  Xavior  himself  thai^ ill  this. Hirado  campaign,  'none  of  us  knew  Japanese*! 
How,  then^.  did  thciy  proceed?  ^^  By  reeiting  a  semi-»Japanese  volume/  (a  trans* 
laticm  made  by  Anjir5  of  a  treatise  from  Xavier's  pen)  'and  by.  delivering 
sermons,  we  brought  several  over  to  the  Christian  cult.' 

''Sermons  pneached  in  Portuguese  or  Latin  to  a  Japanese  audioice  on  the 
island  of  Hirado  in  the  year  1550  can  scarcely  have  attracted  intelligent  interest. 
On  hia  first'  visit  to  Yamaguchi,  Xavier '3  means  of'  access  to  the  undercrtanding 
of  his  hearers  was  confined  to  the  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Japanese  which 
Eernandea  had  been.able  to  acquire  m  fomteto  nontha^  a  period  of  study  Which, 
in  modern  tilncb  with  all  the  aids  how  procurable,  would  not  auffioe  to  eajrry  a 
irtaident  beyond  the  max^gin  of  the  ooHoquial.  Nd  converts  were  won.  The 
people  of  Yamaguehi  probably  admired  tl:^  splendid  faith  and  devotion  of  these 
over-sea  philosopkierilij  bntte  fo(r-tiieir*tiQctrlne,  it  Was  unintelligible.  In  Ky5to, 
the  same  experience  wis  tep^irted  with  aniaddition  of  much  pbysieol  hacdship. 
But,  wheki  the  Jesuits  returned  to  Yama;g;uchi,  in  the  eaily  autumn  of  1551>  tibb^y 
bapitiKed  five' hundred  pc^raonis,  including  aeveifal, members  of  the  military  daas- 
Stffl  BWnandee  with  his  broken  Japanese  waa  the  pnly. medium  for  oommuni- 
catisg  the  profound  dodtrines.of  Chriatkanity.  It  must  be. concluded  that  the 
teachings  of  the  masaknaries  produced  much  less  effect  than  the  attitude  of  the 
local  chieftain.'*^  •  . 

But  the  Jesuits  have>not  l^t^any  misgivings  on  i  record.  They  relate  that 
diiriiig  Xavier's<eojoum  in  Bungo  he  had  numerous  pubUc  debates—- one 
continuing  for  fiveda3rs  rr^  with  Buddhist  prie&ts,.but  even  Fernandez  not.  bteing 
available  as  an  interpreter,  these  debates  must  have  been  eijl^er  farcical  or 
imaginary,  though  brilliant  results  are  claimed' for  them  by  the  Churqh  .his- 
torians. '  That  Xavier  himself  was.  not  satisfied  is  proved  by  .his  determination 
toj  transfer  his  miniBtrations.  to  China,  |or  he  said,  *^it  the  Ghiitese  adopt,  the 
-Christian  religion^  the  Japanese  also  >wiU  abandon  tber^Ugiond  they-haveiintrp^ 
dueed  from  China."  •         f   ••     ;  -.   .  •  ,  •    - 


SECOND  PERIOD  OF  PROPAGANDISM 

•  •  * 

Torres  and  Femandefl  remained  in  Japan  aft^r  Xavier 's  departure  and  ^ere 
there  joined  >'60on  *  afterwards  by  three  others.  The  newcomers  landed,  at 
Kagoshima  and  found  that  the  3atsnma  barbn  Was.as  keen  as  ever  in  welcomi^C 
foreign  trade,  although  his  attitude  towards  the  ^ien  religion  continued  anti- 
pathetic. Bungo  now  became  the  l^^quarters  of  the  Jesuits  in  Japan.  Local 
disturbances  had  compelled  them  to  leave  Yamaguchi,  where  their  die^utes 
with  Buddhist  priests  had  become  so  violent  that  an  official  pn)acription  of  the 
Western  religion  was  pronounced.  In  j\mai,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Bungo,  they  bniHi their  first  church. in  Japan  and  also  a  hospital.  From  th^t 
plkce,  too,  they /began  toisend  yearly  reports  known  as  the  AnrmaLLetiers  to 
•their  generals  in  Rome,  and  these  Letterd  ^ve  an  interesting  insight  URftp 
\^Encfychpwdia  Br^(M»mea,  11th  edltioii;  larlicle  ''Jf^m"  hy  Brjnkley.] 
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the  conditions  then  existing  in  Japan.  The  'writes  ''desoribe  a  stftte 
of  abject  poverty  among  the  lower  ord^«  ^— poverty  so  cruel  that  the 
destruction  of  children  by  their  famishing  parents  was  an  every-day  oo- 
cuttence.''  This  terrible  state  of  affairs  was  due  to  the  civil  wars  which  had 
entered  their  most  violent  phase  in  the  OmVi' era  (1467-1468),  and  had  con- 
tinued without  intermission  dver  since«  Tlie  trade  carried  oxt  by  th^^Pottugnese 
did  not,  however,  suffer  any  interruption.  Their  vessels  r^aired  to  Hirado 
as  well  as  to  Funai,  and  the  masters  and  seamen  of  the  ships  a|)pear  to  have 
treated  the  missionaries  with  such  sctoipulous  respect  that  the  Japanese  formed 
an  almost  exaggerated  conception  of  the  civil  influence  wielded  by  the  religion- 
ists. It  further  appears  that  in  those  early  days  the  Portuguese  seamen  refrained 
from  the  riotous  excesses  which  had  already  won  for  them  a  most  unenviable 
reputation  in  China. 

In  fact,  their  good  conduct  constituted  an: object  lesson  in.  the  interests 
of  Christianity^  We  learn,  incidentally  that,  in  1657,  two  of  the -fathers,  visit* 
ing  Hirado  at  the  instance  of  some  Portuguese  sailors  who  felt  in  wairt  of  religious 
ministrations,  orgtoized  a  kind  of  propagandisin  which  anticipated  the  methods 
trf  the  Salvation  Amrjr.  They  '^'sent  brothers  to  panife  the. streets,  ringing 
bells,  and  chaunting litanies;  theyiorganieed  band? of  boy3  for^thesanie  purpose; 
they  caused  the  converts,  and  even  children,  tO'iflagelUfte  tfaeB(i8elv<toid^.a*mQdel 
of  Mount  Calvary,  and  they  worked  miracles,  beating  the  sick  by  contact  with 
sooiurges  or  with  a  booklet  in  which  Xavier  had  written-  litanies  and  prayiers. 
It  kxiay  weir  be  imagined  that  siich  doings  attl-acied  surprised  attention  in  Japan. 
They  were  supplemented  by  even  more  strikin9priBU!ticesJ  For  a  sub-feudatory 
of  the  Hirado  chiefs  having  been  converted,  showed  his  seal  by  dedtcoyii^ 
Buddhist  temples  and  thrown]^  down  the  idols,  thus  imaagiiuratiag  a  eampaign 
of  violence  destined  to  mark  the  progress  of  Christianity  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  history  in  Japan*  There  followed  the  overthrowing.crf  a  cross.in  the 
Christian  cemetery,  the  burning  of  a  temple  in  the  town  t)f  Hirado j  and  a  street 
riot,  the  sequel  being  that  the  Jesuit  father^:  were  compelledi  toreium  once 
more  to  Bungo."^  .       i 

-  All  this  conveys  an  idea  of  the  guise  under  which  Christianity  was  presented 
originally  to  the  Japanese.  .  Meanwhile,  tbe  Portuguese  traders  did  not  aHow 
their  commerce  to  be  interrupted  by  any  misfortunes  which  overtook  the  Jesuits. 
Hirado  continued  to  be  frequented  by  Portugese  meovhanttnen,  and  news  of  the 
value  of  their  trade  induced  Sumitada,  feudatory  of  Omura,  to  invite  ihe  Jesuits 
in  Bungo  to  his  fief,  offering  them  a  free  port  for  ten  years,  an  extensive  tract  of 
land,  a  residence  for  the  missionaries,  and  other  privileges.  This  induced  the 
Hirado  feudatory  to  revoke  the  edict  which  lie  had  issued  against  the  Jesuits, 
tSbd  they  were  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  his  renewed  hospitality  when  a 
Portuguese  merchantman  entered  Hirado.  Its  appearance  cohvinoied  the 
to<^al  chieftain  that  trade  could  be  had  without  the  accompaniment  of  religion, 
towardjS  which'  he  renewed  his  hostihty^  When^  however,  this  change  of  de^ 
bieanour  was  communicated  to  Funai,  the  Jesuit  leader,  Torres,  hastened  thence 
to  Hirado,  and  induced  the  master  of  the  merchantman  to  leave  the  port  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  remain  in  a  country  where  they  maltreated  those  who 
professed  the  same  rdtgion  ashimselt  Thereafterrfor  some  years,  Hirado  re- 
mained outside  the  pale  of  foreign  i^ade.  But  ultimately  three  merchant 
vessels  appeared  in  the  offing  and  announced  their  willingDess  io  put  in  provided 
*tibiat  the  anti-Christian  ban  was  removed.  This  remonstrance  protved  effeotive. 
l^EncffdopoBdia  BriUnnnica,  llthcdftian;   artiole  '' J«|rato,^^  by  Brinkley.] 
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A  paraird  case  occurred  a  f^w  years  later  in  the  Mitnd  of  Amakusa.  The#e 
a  petty  baron,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  foreign  trade,  embraced 
Christianity  and  required  sdl  his  vassals  to  follow  his  example.  But'  when  no 
Portuguese  ship  arrived,  he  apostatized;  ord^ed  his  vassals  to  return 'to  their 
old  faith,  and  esqielled  the  missionaries. 

"In  fact,  the  competition  for  the  patronage  of  Portuguese  traders  was  so 
keen  tiiat  the  Hiraido  feudatory  attempted  to  bum  several  of  their  vessels  becatuse 
they  frequented  the  territorid  waters  of  his  Neighbour  and  rival)  Sunntada:  The 
latter  became  a  most  stalwart  Christian  when  his  wish  wais  gratified.  He  set 
himself  to  eradicate  idolatry  throughout  his  fief  with  the  strong  arm,  and 
his  fierce  intolerance  provoked  revolts  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  town  at  the  newiy  opened  free  port.  Sumitada,  however,  quickly 
reasserted  his  authority,  and  five  years  later  (1567),  he  took  a  step  which  had 
far-reaching  eonaequenees,  namely^  the  building  of  a  church  at  Nagasaki^  in 
order  that  Tortugnese  eonmierce  might  haVe  &  centre  and  the  Ohrig^ians  sin 
assured  asylum.  Nagasaki  was  then  a  little  fishing  village.  In  five  years  ?t 
grew  to  be  a  town  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  azid  Sumitada  became  one  of 
tike  richest  of  the  Kyushu  feudatories.''* 

( This  baron  appears  to  have  been  sincere  in  Ms  adoption  of  the  foreigh 
religion.  ''When  in  1573,  successful  conflicts  mth  neighbouring  fiefs  brought 
him  an  access  of  territory,  he  declared  that  he  owed  these  victories  to  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  God,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  proclaimed  banishment 
for  all  who  would  not  accept  the  f<»'eign  faith;  There  were  then  no  Jesuits  by 
his  side,  but  immediately  two  hastened  to  join  him,  and  'these  accompanied  by 
a  strong  guard,  but  yet  not  without  danger  of  their  lives,  went  i^ound  causing  the 
churches  of  the  Gentiles,  with  their  idols,  to  be  thrown  down  to  the  grotmd;  while 
three  Japanese  Christians  went  preaching  the  law  of  God  everywhere.'  "  They 
further  record  that  three  fathers  who  were  in  the  neighbouring  fief  "  all  withdrew 
therefrom  to  work  in  this  abundant  harvest,  and  in  the  space  of  seven  months 
twenty  thousand  persons  were  baptized,  including  the  bonzes  of  about  sixty 
monasteries."^  The  Jesuit  vice-provincial  (Francis  Cabral),  relating  these 
events,  speaks  with  marked  satisfaction  of  the  abasement  of  the  Buddhii^ 
priests,  and  adds,  "That  these  should  now  come  to  such  a  humility  that  they 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground  before  two  ragged  members  of  the  Company  is 
one  of  the  miracles  worked  by  the  Divine  Majesty." 

In  Funai  things  were  by  no  means  so  satisfactory.  The  Jesuits,  as  stated 
above,  had  a  hospital  there,  which  had  been  built  at  the  charges  of  a  devout 
Portuguese.  But  Francis  Cabral,  writing  from  Bungo,  in  1576,  said:  "Down 
to  this  hour  the  Christians  have  been  so  abject  and  vile  that  they  have  shown 
no  desire  to  acknowledge  themselves,  partly  from  being  few  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  Gentiles,  partly  because  the  said  Christianity  began  in  the  hospital  where 
we  cure  the  people  of  k>w condition  and  those  stiflfering  from  contagious  diseases, 
like  the  French  evil  and  such  others.  Whence  the  Gospel  came  to  be  of  such 
little  reputation  that  no  man  of  position  would  dare  to  accept  it  (although  it 
seemed  good  and  true  to  him)  merely  lest  he  should  be  confounded  with  this 
rabble  (con  quella  plebe).  And  although  we  gave  much  edification  with  such 
works,  the  thing  nevertheless  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the 
holy  faith.  And  thus,  during  the  twenty  years  we  have  had  a  residence  in 
Funai,  one  gentleman  became  a  Christian,  and  this  after  having  been  cured 
of  the  said  evil  in  his  house;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  cured  he  afterwards 
l^Eneydopadia  Britonntoo,  11th  edition;   Mtide  "Japan/'  by  Brinkley.] 
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■thought  it  Gfhame  to  ax^kncwl^g^  his  Chrifitiaaity  ia  the:  presence  tf  otheira" 
This  most  disheartening  record  iinderwex^t  a  complete  ehangeinlSTd,  when 
the  son  of  the  Bungo  feudatory^  a  youth  of  some  ^teen  yearis^  and,,  two  years 
later,  the  feudatory  hims^,  Otoi;(to^>  embcaoed  the  Chitstian  faith,  in  the  &tit 
Annual  Letter  sent  to  Home  after  these  evwtsai striking. admission  is  made: 
''It  is  OtomOi  next  to  God,,  whom  the  Jesuits  have  to  thtank  for  their  success  in 
Japan/'  This  appreciation. looka  isomewhat  exaggerated  when  placed  side  by 
side  with  thejncidents  that  occurred  in  Sumitada's  fief,  as  nolated  above. 
Neverthele$8>  Otomo  certainly  did  reader  powerful  aid,  not  >  within  his  own-  fief 
alone  but  also  through  his  influence  t  elsewhere.  Thusi  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
have. recourse  to  arms  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  Jesuits  access  to  tha island  of 
'Amakusa,  where  one  of  the  local  barons,  tempted  iori^naUy  by  tradal  prospects 
and  afterwards  urged  by, his  wife,  called  upon  bi»  vas&ads  to  choose  iKtween 
,conver^on,oriexile,  and  issued  .$|i  order  th^  any  Buddhist  priests  refusixi^  to 
accept  Christianity  would  hav^  their  pn^rty  Qoaxfiacated-axid  their,  peraoous 
banished.  •  ^l    •  ;  •     .  =  '  i     *  -     ■ 

Practically  the  whple  populaitiooa  bj^a^e  oonverts  under<the  piDessure  of  these 
edicts,  and  it  is  thus  seen  that  Christianity  owed  much.of  its  success  in  KyOsbQ 
to  methods  which  recall  Islam  and  the  InquisitioQi  Another  illustration  of 
this  is  furnished  by  the  Ajima  fief,  which  adjoined  that  of  Omura  where  Somitada 
ruled.  The  heads  of  these  two  fiefs  were  btvothers,  and  thus  when  Somitada 
embraced  Christianity  the  Jesuits  received  aa  invitation  to  visit  Arima  at  the 
ports  of  Kuchinptsu  and  Shimabara,  where  from  that  time  Portuguese  ships 
i;epaired  frequently.  In  1576,  the  Arima  baron,  seeing'the  prosperity  and  power 
which  had  followed  the  conversion  of  his  brother  Sumitada,  accepted  baptism 
and  became  the  '^Prince  Andrew"  of  missionary  records^  In  those  records 
we  read  that  'Hhe  first  thing  Prinee  Andrew  did  after  his  baptism  was  to  con- 
vert the  chief  temple  of  his  capita,)  into  a  church,  its  revenues  being  assigned  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  building  aad  the  support  of  the  missionaries.  He  then 
took  measures  to  have  the  same  thing  done  in  the  other  towns' of  his  fief,  and  he 
seconded  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  so  well  in  everything  else  that  he  oould 
flatter  himself  that  he  soon  would  notihave  one  ismgle  idolator  in  his  states." 
This  fanatical  "Prince  Andrew"  survived  his  baptism  by  two  years  only,  but 
during  that  time  twenty  thousand  converts  were  made  in  Arima.  His  successor, 
however,  was  a  believer  in  Buddhism.  He  caiised  the  Christian  churches  to  be 
destroyed  and  the  crosses  to  be  thrown  down;  he  ordered  the  Jesuits  to  quit 
his  dominions,  and  he  required  the  converts  to  return  to  Buddhism.  Under 
this  pressure  about  one-half  of  the  converts  apostatized,  but  the  rest  threatened 
to  leave  Kuchinotsu  en  masse.  However  this  would  have  meant  the  loss  of 
foreign  trade^  and  as  a  result  of  this  eircumstanoe  the  anti-Christian  edicts 
were  radically  modified. 

Just  at  that  time,  also,  a  fortunate  incident  occurred.  It  had  become  tiie 
custom  for  a  large  vessel  from  Macao  to  visit  Japan  every:  year,  and  the  advent 
of  this  ship  had  great  importance  from  a  conmiercial  point  of  view.  It  chanced 
that  she  made  the  port  of  Kuchinotsu  her  place  of  call  in  1578,  and  her  presence 
suggested  such  a  pleasing  outcome  that  the  feudatory  embraced  Christianity 
and  allowed  his  vassals  to  do  the  same.  By  this  "great  ship  from  Macao"  the 
Jesuit  vice-general,  Valegnani  was  a  passenger.  A  stiatesman  as  well  as  a 
preacher,  this  astute  politician  made  such  a  clever  use  of  the  opportunity  that, 
in  1580,  "all  the  city  was  made  Christian*  and  the  people  burned  theu*  idob  and 
destroyed  forty  temples>  reserving  some  materials  to  build  churches/' 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE  DECADES  OF  PROPAGANDISM  '  ,' 


The  record  achieved  by  the  Christiaa  propagandists  up.  to  this  iiiAe  wbb 
distinctly  saiisfaetory;  In  the  ATmuai  Letter  of  •1562  we  find  it  stistted  that/  at 
the  close  of  1581,  that  is  to  say^  thirty^two  years  after  Xarier's  landing  in  Japan 
there  were  about  150,000  converts.  Of  these  some  125,000  were  in  Kyuahu; 
the  remainder  in  Yamaguchi,  KySto,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  dty.  As  for 
the  Jesuits  in  Japan^  they  then  numbered  seventy-fi^^e,  but  down  to  the  year 
1563  there  had  never  been  moore  than  nine.  *'The  harvest,  was  certainly  great 
in  proportion  to  the  nuinber  of  sowers.  But  it  was  a  harvest  mainly  of  artifieial 
growth,  forced  by  despotic  insistence  of  feudal  chiefs  who  possessed  the  power  b£ 
life  and  death  over  their  vassals,  and  were  influenced  i)y  a  desire  to  attract 
foreign  trade."  t  .  .   •  : 

BUPDHI'SM  ANP  CHRISTIANITY  .      !        ,  .,        .' 

''To  the  Buddhist  priests  this  movetoent  of  Christian  propagandism  had 
brought  an  experience  hitherto  almost  unknown  in  Japan  —  persecution  solely 
on  account  of  creed.  They  had  suffered  for  interfering  in  politics,  but  the*  cruel 
vehemence  of  the  Christian  fanatic  may  be  said  to  have  now  become  known  for 
the  first  time  to  men  themselves  usually  conspicuous  for  tolerance  of  heresy  and 
for  receptivity  of  instruction.  They  had  had  little  previous  experience  of  bur- 
manity  in  the  garb  of  an  Otomo  of  Bungo,  who,  in  the  words  of  Crasset,  'went  to 
the  chase  of  the  bonzes  as  to  that  of  wild  beasts,  and  made  it  his  singular  pleasure 
to  exterminate  them  from  his  states.'  "  i 


JAPANESE  EMBASSY  TO  EUROPE 

Another  important  result  of  the  coming  of  Valegnani  to  Japan  was  that,  in 
1582,  an  embassy  sailed  from  Nagasaki  for  Europe.  It  consisted  of  four  young 
men,  representing  the  fiefs  of  Arima,  Omura,  and  Bungo,  and  it  is  related  that 
at  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and  Rome  they  were  received  with  an  elaborate  show  of 
dazzling  magnificence,  so  that  they  carried  back  to  tiieir  island  home  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  might  and  wealth  of  Western  countries. 

KYOTO  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  visit  to  KySto  by  Xavier  and  Fernandez 
was  wholly  unsuccessful.  Such  was  not  the  case,  however,  when  another  visit 
was  made  to  the  same  city  by  Vilela,  in  the  year  1559.  This  eminent  missionary 
had  been  invited  to  Ky5to  by  the  abbot  of  the  celebrated  Buddhist  monastery 
of  Hiei-zan,  who  desired  to  investigate  the  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that,  at  this  time.  Christian  propagandism  in  KyQshti  had  not  yet  begun  to  be 
disfigured  by  acts  of  violence.  Vilela  carried  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
Bungo  feudatory,  but  before  he  reached  the  capital  the  Buddhist  abbot  of 
Hiei-zan  had  died,  and  his  successor  did  not  show  the  same  Hberal  spirit  of  in- 
quiry. Still,  Vilela  was  permitted  16  expound  his  doctrines  in  the-iwresence  of  a 
gathering  of  priests  in  the  great  monastery,  and  afterwards  the  good  o^ces;of 
one  of  these  bonzes,  supplemented  by  the  letter  of  the  Biingo  feudatory,  procured 
for  the  Jesuit  father  the  honour  of  being  received  by  the  shdguny  Yoshiteru,  who 
treated  him  with  much  condderation  and  assigned  a  house  for  his  residence. 
^EncydopBdia  BriUmmcaf  11th  edition;    article  "Japan,"  by  Brinkley.J    • 
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Vilela  does  not  seem  to  have  allowed  hinaself  to  be  influenced  in  any  degree 
by  the  aid  that  he  received  on  this  occasion  from  his  Buddhist  frieiid,  who  is 
-described  as  ''one  of  the  most  respected  men  in  ihe'  dty."  The  Jesuit  father 
seized'  the  first  opportunity  ta  denounce  Buddhism  and  its  foUowers  in  ua- 
•meamiFed  terms,,  and  soon  the  bonzes  began  to  intrigue  with  correftpondijag 
vehemence  for  th^  expulsion  of  the  forei^  propagandists.  But  the  shogun 
extended  bis  protection  to  Vilela,  by  issuing  a  decree  which  made  it  a  capital 
punishment  to  injure  the  missionaries  or  obstruct  their  worJc.  The  times, 
however,  were  very  troublous,  so  that  Vilela  and  his  fellow  workers  had  to 
encounter  much  difficulty  and  no  little  <langer.  Nothing,  however,  damped 
their  ardour,  and  five  years  after  their  arrival  in  Kyoto  they  had  not  only 
t)btained  many  converts  but  had  organized  churcbeain  five  towns  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  from  the  capital.  Two  incidents  may  be  specially  mentioned 
illustrating  the  loyal  spirit  with  which  the  Japanese  of  that  time  approached 
controversy.  •Among  Vilela's  converts  were  two  Buddhist  priests  who  had  been 
iiominated  officially  to  investigate  a^ad  report  upon  the  novel  doctobies,  and  who, 
in  the  sequel  of  their  investagatioi^,  openly  em:braced  Christianity  thoi^  they 
had  originally  been  vehemently  opposied  to  it.  The  second  incident  was  the 
conversion  of  a  petty  feudatory,  Takayama,  whose  fief  lay  at  Takatsuki  in  the 
Vicinity  of  the  capitaU.  He  challenged  Vilela  to  a  public  discussion  of  the 
•merits  of  the  two  creeds>  and  being  vanquished,  be  fi:ankly  acknowledged  his 
defeat,  adopted  Christianity,  and  invited  his  vassals  as  well  as  his  family  to 
follow  his  example.  His  son,  Yusho,  became  one  of  the  most  loyal  supporters 
of  Christianity  in  all  Japan.  He  is  the  ''Don  Justo  Ukondono''  of  the  Jesuits' 
annals. 

NOBUNAGA  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

At  the  time  of  Vilela's  vieit  to  Kyoto  civil  war  was  raging.  It  led  to  the 
death  of  the  shogun,  Yoshiteru,  and  to  the  issue  of  an  Imperial  decree  proscribing 
Christianity.  Vilela  and  his  two  comrades  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
town  of  Sakai,  and  th^y  remained  there  during  three  years,  when  they  were 
invited  to  an  interview  with  Oda  Nobunaga>  who,  at  this  time^  had  risen  almost 
to  the  pinnacle  of  his  immense  power.  Had  Nobunaga  shown  himself  hostile 
to  Christianity,  the  latter 's  fate  in  Japan  would  have  been  quickly  sealed;  but 
not  only  was  he  a  man  of  wide  and  liberal  views,  but  also  he  harboured  a  strong 
antipathy  against  the  Buddhists,  whose  armed  interference  in  politics  had 
caused  him  much  embarrassment.  He  welcomed  Christianity  largely  fus  an 
opponent  of  Buddhism,  and  when  Takayama  conducted  Froe^  from  Sakai 
to  Nobunaga's  presence,  the  Jesuit  received  a  cordial  welcome.  Thenceforth, 
during  the  fourteen  remaining  years  of  his  life,  Nobunaga  steadily  befriended 
the  missionaries  in  particular  and  foreign  visitors  to  Japan  in  general.  He 
stood  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Throne  when,  in  reply  to  an  appeal  from 
Buddhist  priests,  the  Emperor  Okimachi,  for  the  second  time,  issued  an  anti- 
Christian  decree  (1568) ;  he  granted  a  site  for  a  church  and  a  residence  at  Azuchi 
on  Lake  Biwa,  where  his  new  castle  stood;  he  addressed  to  various  powerful 
feudatories  letters  signifying  a  desire  for  the  spread  of  Christianity;  he  fre- 
quently made  handsome  presents  to  the  fathers,  and  whenever  they  visited 
ihim  he  showed  himself  accessible  and  gracious.  The  Jesuits  said  of  him: 
/'  This  man  seems  to  have  been  chosen  by  God  to  open  and  prepare  the  way 
for  our  faith.-  In  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  bis  eiunity  to  the  bomses  and 
their  sects  is. his  goodrwill  towards  our  fathers  who  preach  the  law  of  God, 
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whence  he  has  shown  them  so  *ixia&y  f avourd  that  hid  mtbjeets  ate  aznaaed  and 
unable  to  4ivilie  what  h6  is  aiming  at  in  this.  I  will  only  say  that,  humaiQly 
speaking,  what  has  above  all  ^en  great  credit  and  reputation  to  t^e  fathers 
is  the  great  favour  Nobunatga  has  shown  for  the  Comp^j^y.".  It  is  not.  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  Nobunaga's  attitude  towards  the  Jesuits  signified 
any  belief  in  their  doctrines.  In  1579,  he  took  a  step  which  showed  plainly 
that  policy  as  a  statesman  ranked  much  higher  in  his  estimation  than  duty 
towards  religion.  For,  in  order  to  ensure  the  armed  assistance  of  a  ceAaicf 
feudatory,  a  professing  Christian,  Nobunaga  seized  the  Jesuits  in  Eyotp,  and 
threatened  to  ban  their  religion  altogether  uidess  they  persuaded  the  feudatory 
to  adopt  Nobunaga'S  side.  Nevertheless,  that  Christianity  benefited  much 
by  his  patronage  there  can  be  no  dissentient  opinion. 

•  ■  ■''.•; 

HIPEYOSHI  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

I  j  '  .        .  ... 

After  Nobi^aga's  death,  in  1582,  the  supreme  power  f^  into  the  hands  at 
Hideyoshi,  and  had  he  chos«n  to  esteroise  it^  he  could  have  easily  tmdone  the 
whole  work  hitherto  achieved  by  the  Jesuits  at  ibe  cost  of  much  effort  and 
devotion.  But,  at  first,  Hideyoshi  followed  Nobunaga's  example.  He  not 
only  accorded  a  friendly  audience  to  Father  Organtino,  as  repres^itative  of 
the  fathers,  but  also  he  went  in  person  to  assign  to  the  Company  a  site  for  a 
church  and  a  residence  in  Osakfl.  •  At  this  time,  "many  Christian  oonvertd 
were  serving  in  high  positions,  and  in  1584,  the  Jesuits  placed  it  on  record  that 
'  Hideyoshi  was  not  only  not  opposed  to  the  things  of  God,  but  he  even  diowed 
that  he  made  much  account  of  them  (the  fathers)  and  preferred  them  to  all 
the  sects  of  the  bonzes. '  .  .  .  He  is  entrusting  to  Christians  his  treasures, 
his  secrets,  and  his  fortresfees  of  most  importance,  and  he  shows  himself  well 
pleased  that  the  sons  of  the  great  lords  about  him  should  adopt  our  customs 
and  our  law.*  Twb  years  later  in  Osaka  he  received  with  every  mark  of 
cordiality  and  favour  a  Jesuit  mission  which  had  come  from  Nagasaki  seeking 
audience,  and  on  that  occasion  his  visitors  recorded  that  he  spoke  of  an  intention 
of  christianizing  one  half  of  Japan."  Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  licensing 
the  missionaries  to  preach  throughout  all  Japan:  he  exempted  not  only  churches 
from  the  billeting  of  soldiers  but  also  the  priests  themselves  from  local  burdens. 

"This  was  in  1586,  on  the  eve  of  his  great  military  enterprise,  the  invasion 
of  K3r{ish'Q.  .  .  .  He  carried  that  difficult  campaign  to  completion  by 
the  middle  of  1587,  and  throughout  its  course  he  maintained  a  Uniformly 
friendly  demeanour  toward  the  Jesuits.  But  suddenly,  when  on  the  return 
journey  he  reached  Hakata  in  the  north  of  the  island,  his  policy  underwent 
a  radical  metamorphosis.  Five  questions  were  by  his  orders  propoimded  to 
the  vice-pro vmcial  of  the  Jesuits:  'Why  and  by  what  authority  he  and  his 
fellow  propagandists  had  constrained  Japanese  subjects  to  become  Christians? 
Why  they  had  induced  their  disciples  and  their  sectaries  to  overthrow  templet? 
Why  they  persecuted  the  bonzes?  Why  they  and  other  Portuguese  ate  animals 
useful  to  men,  such  as  oxen  and  cows?  Why  the  vice-provincial  allowed  mer- 
chants of  his  nation  to  buy  Japanese  and  make  slaves  of  them  in  the  Indies?' 
To  these  queries  Coelho,  the  vice-provincial,  made  answer  that  the  missionaries 
had  never  themselves  resorted,  or  incited,  to  violence  in  their  propagandism,  or 
persecuted  bonzesj  that  if  their  eating  of  beef  was  considered  inadvisable, 
they  would  give  up  the  practice,  and  that  they  were  powerless  to  prevent  or 
restrain  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  their  ctountrymen;    Hideyoshi  read  the 
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Vioe-prDYiaeial's  r^ly  iaid>  ^itb(>ujb  coxom^ib,  mvA  hijik  .trord  to  ratine  ia  Hlrado^ 
aseembl^  all  his  followerdl.tiiere,  and  quitt  tbe  QcimMry  witHpOB  six  moi^ths.  On 
thenexiday  (July  25^il£87)'thefoUo\idngediiA  . 

'  'Having  learned  fvoin  our  faithful  counefflcild  that  fov^i^  priesld'havd  doOkB  into  odr 
estfties,  where  they  prd^ch  a  Uw  contrary  to  that:  |of.  Japan,  .and  that  they  have  even  had  the 
audacity  to  destroy  temples  dedicated  to  our  I^iuaianp  Hotoke;  althoqgh  the  outrage  merits 
the  most  extreme  pmiishment,  wishing  nevertheless  to  show  them  mercy,  we  order  them 
Under  pain  of  death  to  quit  Japabwit^n.  twentv  days.  Dittiog  th4t  ^>a6e  iio  harm  or  huii 
will -he  done  to  thaoih  But  at  Hm  ei^>iration  of  .that  t^n^^  we  order,  that  if  any  of  them  be 
found  in  our.  estates,  they  should  be  seized  and  punished  as  the  greatest  criminals.  As  for 
the  Portuguese  merchants,  we' permit  them  to  enter  o\ir  ports,  there  to  continue- their  accus- 
tomed trade,  and  to  remain  in  our  estaite84)rovid9d  oiicaaaiGB  aeed  this,  fiiit  we  forbid  them 
to  bring  any  foreign  piiests.  intp  ^he  cpun(ry^;  unde^  tt^  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  their 
ships  and  goods.*  ^i  '  "   '    .  ' 

How  axe  we  to  account  for  ti.is  seemingly  rapid  change  of  mood  on  Hi- 
deyoshi's  part?  A  comparison  of  dates  furnishes  some  assistance  in  replying 
to  that  question.  The  Kytishu  campaign  took  pliace  in  1587,  and  it  was  in 
1586  that  HideyOshi  oommooo^d  th§.  instruction  ^  of  t^ei^  colossal  inmge  of 
Buddha  in  Kyoto*.  T!he  tmiM^  was  by  jip  iinQaas  a  religious  m^n.  That  is 
amply  shown  by  the  ot^es  tdd  ia  t^e :  previous  :page^;  But  his  political 
sagacity  taught  him  tbat  to  0D4liQU^>No)3Ui|8ga'9:  crusade,  iigainst  Buddhism 
would  not  be  wise  staliesioaafihip,  84^  that  i£  the  bpcues  could  be  disarmed 
and  diverted  from  military  pursuitd^  they  would  become  useful  agents  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress.  His  idefv  of.settiog  up  a  gigantic  idol  in  the  capital 
marked  his  final  substitution  of .  a  concilif^tpry  programme  for  the  fiercely 
destructive  mefthods  of  Nobunaga.  Of  .necessity  hie  had>  then,  to  reconsider 
his  demeanour  towards  Christianityy  and  it  is  on  record  that  before  leaving 
Osaka  for  Kyushd  he  publicly  stated,  "  I  fear  much  that  all  the  virtue  of  the 
European  priests  is  merely  a  mask  of  hypocrisy  and  serves  only  to  conceal 
pernicious  designs  against  the  epnpire."  Thai,  in.Kyushu^  two  things  influenced 
him  stronf^ly.  One  was  that  he  now  saw  with  his  own  eyes  what  militant 
Christianity  really  meant — :  ruined  temples,  overthrqwn  idols,  and  coerced 
converts.  Such  exeesses  had  not  disgraced  Christian  propagandism  in  Kyoto 
or  in  the  metropoUtan  :pro vinces,  but  in  Kyushu  the  m^ightly  story  was  forced 
upon  Hideyoshi's  attenticm.  The  second  special  feature  of  the  situation  in 
Kytishu  was  that  relations  of  an  altogether  exceptional  character  were  estab- 
Hshed  between  Hideyoshi  and  Kennyo,  abbot  of  the  Shin  sect.  By  the  con- 
trivance of  that  prelate,  Hideyoshi's  troops  were  eiiabled  to  follow  a  secret 
road  to  the  stronghold  of  the  Satsuma  baron^  and  in  return  for  such  valuable 
iservices  Hideyoshi  may  well  have  been  persuaded  to  proscribe  Christianity. 

Some  importance,  though  probably  kA  a  less  de^ee,  attaches  also  to  the 
last  Of  the  five  questiolis  propound^  by  Hideyoshi  to  the  vice-provincial  — 
why  the  priests  allowed  merchtots  <rf  their  nation  to.  buy  Japanese  subjects 
and  carry  them  into  slavery  in  the  Indies.  It  was  in  Kyushu  only  that  these 
abuses  were  perpetrated.  With  respect  to  this  matter  the  following  passage 
appears  in  the  archives  of  the  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid:  "Even  the 
Lascars  and  scullions  of  the  Portuguese  purchase  and  carry  slaves  away.  Hence 
it  happens  that  many  of  them  die  on  the  voyage,  because  they  are  heaped  up 
one  upon  the  other,  and  if  their  master  fall  sick  (these  masters  are  sometimes 
Kaffirs  and  the  n^roes  of  the  Portuguese),  the  slaves  are  not  cared  for.  It 
even  often  happens  that  tlie  .Kaffirs  pannot  procure  the  necessary  food  for 
them.  I  here  omit  the  excesses  cqqomitt^  in  the  lands  of  pagans  where  the 
^l^EMyddpBdiaBriixmvm^  llt)k  edkioo;  article  "  J^pan/'  by  Brinkley.] 
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Pbttuguese  spread  themseli^es/ia  recruit  youth,  and  9rU«  i^d  where  they  live 
in  such  a  fashion  that  the  pagans  themselves  are  stupefieid  at  iV  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  the  TaHco  specially  exempted  the  Portugue^  merchants  from  his 
decree  of  banishment  indicates  that  he  did  not  attach  cardinal  importance  to 
their  evil  doings  in  the  matter  of  slaves.  It  seems  rather  to.  have  been  against 
the  Jesuits  that  his  resentment  was  directed^  ior  he  did  not  fail  to  perceive 
that,  whereas  they  coold  and  did  exact  the  utmost  deference  from  their  country  !& 
sailors  and  traders  when  the  ends  of  Christian  propagandism  were  served 
thereby,  they  professed  themselves  powerless  to  dissilade  these  same  traders 
and  sailors  from  outrages  which  would  have  disgr^ed  any  religion.  He  cannpt 
but  have  concluded  that  if  these  Portuguese  m^^rchants  and  seamen  were  to 
be  regardf^d  as  specimens  of  the  products  of  Cbristianity,  then,  indeed,  that 
creed  had  not  much  to  recommend  it*  All  these  things  seem  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  change  that  manifested  itself  in  Hideyoehi's  attitude  towards 
Christianity  at  the  close  of  the  Kyushu  campaign.       , 

r  .  .  ... 

SEQUEL  OF  T^E  EDICT  OF  BANISHMENT 

The  Jesuits,  of  whom  it  must  be  said  that  they  never  consulted  their  own 
safety  when  the  cause  of  their  faith  could  be  advanced  by  self-sacrifice,  paid 
no  attention  to  the  Taiko^s  edict.  They  did  indeed  assemble  at  Hirado  to 
the  number  of  120,  but  when  they  received  orders  to  embark  at  once,  they 
decided  that  only  those  needed  for  service  in  China  should  leave  Japan.  The 
rest  remained  and  continued  to  perform  their  religious  duties  as  usual,  under 
the  protection  of  the  converted  feudatories.  The  latter  also  appear  to  have 
concluded  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  follow  Hideyoshi's  iuj  unctions  strictly 
ccmcemiog  the  expulsion  of  the  priests.  It  seemed,  at  first>  as  though  nothing 
short  of  extermination  was  contemplated  by  the  Taiko.  He  caused  all  the 
churches  in  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Sakai  to  be  pulled  down,  and  he  sent  troops  to 
raze  the  Christian  places  of  worship  in  Kyushu.  But  the  troops  accepted 
g^fts  offered  to  them  by  the  feudatories. and  left  the  churches  standing,  while 
Hideyoshi  not  only  failed  to  enforce  his  edict,  but  also  allowed  himself  in  the 
following  year,  1588,  to  be  convinced  by  a  Portuguese  envoy  that  unless  the 
missionaries  were  suffered  to  remain,  oversea  tradB  could  not  possibly  be  carried 
on  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner.  For  the  sake  of  that  trade,  Hideyoshi 
agreed  to  tolerate  the  Christian  propagandists,  and,  for  a  time,  the  foreign 
faith  continued  to  flourish  in  Kyushu  and  found  a  favourable  field  even  in 
Kyoto. 

At  tills  time,  in  response  to  a  message  from  the  Jesuits,  the  viceroy  of  the 
Indies  sent  an  ambassador  to  thank  Hideyoshi  for  the  favours  he  had  hitherto 
bestowed  upon  the  missionaries,  and  in  the  train  of  this  nominally  secular 
embassy  came  a  number  of  fresh  Jesuits  to  labour  in  the  Japanese  field.  The 
ambassador  was  Valegnani,  a  man  of  profound  tact.  Acting  upon  the  Taiko^s 
unequivocal  hints,  Valegnani  caused  the  missionaries  to  divest  their  work 
of  all  ostentatious  features  and  to  comport  themselves  with  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection, so  that  official  attention  should  not  be  attracted  by  any  salient 
evidences  of  Christian  propagandism.  Indeed,  at  this  very  time,  as  stated 
above,  Hideyoshi  took  a  st^  which  plainly  showed  that  he  valued  the  con- ' 
tinuance  of  trade  much  more  highly  than  the  extirpation  of  Christianity. 
'^  Being  assured  that  Portuguese  merchants  could  not  frequent  Japan  unless 
they  foimd  Christian  priests  there,  he  consented  to  sanction  the  presence  of 
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a  limited  number  of  Jesuits/'  thou^  he  was  far  too  shrewd  to  imagine  ibst 
their  services  could  be  limited  to  men  ot  their  own  nationality,  and  too  clever 
to  forget  that  these  very  Portuguese,  who  professed  to  attach  so  much  impor* 
tance  to  religious  ministrations,  were  the  same  men  whose  flagrant  outrages 
the  fathers  declared  themselves  powerless  to  check.  If  any  further  evidence 
were  needed  of  HideyoshiV  discrimination  between  larsde  and  religicm,  it  is 
furnished  by  his  despatches  to  the  vicaroy  of  the  Indies  written  in  1591:  — 

The  fathers  of  the  Company,  as  thev  are  called^  have  eome  to  these  islands  to  teach 
another  religion  here;  but  as  that  of  the  Kami  is  too  surely  founded  to  be  abolished,  this  new 
law  can  serve  only  to  introduce  into  Japan  a  divennty  of  cuHs  prejudioialto  the  welfare  ol 
the  State.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  by  Imperial  edict,  I  hav^  forbidd^  these  foreign  doctors 
to  continue  to  preach  their  doctrine.  I  have  even  ordered  them  to  quit  Japan,  and  I  am 
resolved  no  longer  to  allow  any  one  of.  them  to  come  here  tb  spread  new  odmionsl  I  never- 
theless desire  that  trade  between  you  and  us  should  always  be  on  the  same  footiag  [as  before]. 
I  shall  have  every  care  that  the  ways  are  free  by  sea  and  land:  I  have  freed  them  from  all 
pirates  and  brigands.  The  Portuguese  will  be  able  to  traffic  with  my  subjects,  and  I  will 
m  no  wise  suffer  any  one  to  do  them  the  least  wrong. 

The  statistics  of  1595  showed  that  there  were  then  in  Japan  137  Jesuit 
fathers  with  300,000  native  converts,  including  seventeen  feudal  chiefs  and 
not  a  few  bonzes. 


HIDEYOBHI'S  FINAL  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  CHRISTUNITY 

For  ten  years  after  the  issu^  of  his  anti*Christian  decree  at  Hakata,  Hide- 
yoshi  maintained  a  tolerant  demeanour.  But  in  1597,  his  forbearance  was 
changed  to  a  mood  of  uncompromising  severity.  Various  explanations  have 
been  given  of  this  change,  but  the  reasons  are  obscure.  '*Up  to  1593  the 
Portuguese  had  possessed  a  monopoly  of  religious  propagandism  and  oversea 
commerce  in  Japan.  The  privilege  was  secured  to  them  by  agreement  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  by  a  papal  bull.  But  the  Spaniards  in  Manila  had 
long  looked  with  somewhat  jealous  eyes  on  this  Jesuit  reservation,  and  when 
news  of  the  anti-Christian  decree  of  1587  reached  the  Philippines,  the  Domin- 
icans and  Franciscans  residing  there  were  fired  with  zeal  to  enter  an  arena 
where  the  crown  of  martyrdom  seemed  to  be  the  least  reward  within  reach. 
The  papal  bull,  however,  demanded  obedience,  and  to  overcome  that  difficulty 
a  ruse  was  necessary:  the  governor  of  Manila  agreed  to  send  a  party  of  Francis- 
cans as  ambassadors  to  Hideyoshi.'  In  that  guise,  the  friars,  being  neither 
traders  nor  propagandists,  considered  that  they  did  not  violate  either  the 
treaty  or  the  bull.  It  was  a  technical  subterfuge  very  unworthy  of  the  object 
contemplated,  and  the  friars  supplemented  it  by  swearing  to  Hideyoshi  that 
the  Philippines  would  submit  to  his  sway.  Thus  they  obtained  permission 
to  visit  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Fushimi,  but  with  the  explicit  proviso  that  they 
must  not  preach."  * 

How  far  they  observed  the  terms  and  the  spirit  of  this  arrangement  may 
be  gathered  from  the  facts  that  "very  soon  they  had  built  a  church  in  Kyoto, 
consecrated  it  with  the  utmost  pomp,  and  were  preaching  sermons  and  chaimting 
litanies  there  in  flagrant  defiance  of  Hideyoshi's  veto.  Presently,  their  number 
received  an  access  of  three  friars  who  came  bearing  gifts  from  the  governor  of 
Manila,  and  now  they  not  only  established  a  convent  in  Osaka,  but  also  seized  a 
Jesuit  church  in  Nagasaki  and  converted  the  circumspect  worship  hitherto 
conducted  there  by  the  fathers  into  services  of  the  most  public  character. 
P  S!ncydop(xdia  Britannica,  11th  edition;   article  "Japan,"  by  Brinkley.] 
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Officially  checked  in  Nagasaki,  ih^y  charged:  the  Jesuits,  ia  'Kydto  i^ith  Jbavixtg 
intrigued  to  impede  them,  and  they  further  vaunted  the  odurageouB  openness 
of  their  own  mini^rations  as  conipajred  with  the  clandestine  timidity  of  the 
methods  which  wise  t>f  udenee  had  induced  the  Jesuits  to  adopt.  Retribution 
^ould  hare  followed  quickly  had  not  Hideyoshi's  attention  been  engrossed 
by  an  attempt  to  inviide  China  through  Korea.  Aib  this  stage,  however,  .a 
tnemdrable  incSdtot  obcti^^.  •  Driven  out  of  hirar  course 'by  a«toml,  a  great 
^nd  richly 'lad to  Spamsh  gaUeon,  bound  for  Acapulco*  from:  Manila,  drifted 
to  the  coast  of  Tofert  province,  and  running  ^^  or  being  purposely  run  —  on  a 
sand-bank  as  she  was  towed  into  port  by  Japanese  boats,  broke. her-  back. 
She  carried  goods  to  the  value  of  some  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,/  and 
certain  offidafo  urged  Hideyoshi  to  confiscate  her  as  derelict^  donv«ying  to 
him,  at  the  s^me  tim6,  a'  detailed  accbunt  of  the  doings  of  the  Franciscans  and 
their  open  Souting'of  his'  orders;  Hideyoshi,  much  (incensed,  •  commanded 
the  arrest  of  the  Franciscans  and  despatched  officers  to  T<Daa  to  confiscate 
the  8c^  Felipe.  The  piloi  of  the  galleon  so^ht  to  izitimidate-  these  officers  fay 
showing  tiiem, 'on  a  map  of  the  world,  the  vai^  extent  of.  Spain's :dominaond^ 
"Send  being' a^ked  hoW  one  cotiSoftryhad  aequired  suchi wid^  sway,,repMfed,^  'Our 
kings  begin  by  sending  into  the  countries  they  wish  to  toniiu&f  missicpaaries 
who  induce  the  people  to  embrace  oiu*  religion,  and  when  they  have  made 
considerable  progress,  troops  are  sen;t  who  comt)ine  with, tjie, new  Christians, 
and  then  our  kings  have  not  much  trouble  in  accomplishing  the  rest.'  "* 

r  ■  A  •  : 
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The  words  of  thfe  'San'  Felipe^  ^  master  were  immediately  -reported  t6(Hide- 
ybshi.  They  roused  him  to  hdt  anger.  He  is  ^reported  to  have  cried:  "/What! 
my  States  are  filled' with  traitbrs,  and  their  munbers  increase  etergJ  dajc-  I 
have  proscribed  the  foreign  doctors,  but  outof  compassion  foittthe  age;  aild 
infirmity  of  sonae  among  them,  I  have  allowsed  their  remaining  in-  Japan^;  I 
shut  toy  eyes  to  the  preiaeiice  df  several  others  because -I  fancied  theni  to  be 
quiet  and  incapable  of  forming  bad  designs,  and  they  are  serpents  I  baAre^bedn 
cherisrhihg  in  my  bosom.  The  traitors  are  entirely  employed  in  makiiig^eme 
enemies  among  my  own  subjects  and  ^perhaps  in  my  own  family;  But  they 
will  karn  what  it  Is  to  play  with  m«  .^  '.  .  I  am  not-  anxious  for  myself. 
So  long  as  the  breath  of  life  remebUis,  I  defy  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  to  attaek 
me.  But  I  am  perhaps  to  leave  th@  empire  to  ^  child,  and  how  can  he  xnai^tain 
hiniself  against  so  many  foes,  domestid  and  foreign,  if  I  do  not  provide  for 
everything  incessantly?  " 

Then,  finally,  the  Frauciscans  were  arrested  ond  condemned  to  have  their 
noses  and  e&rs  cut  off  ;•  to  be  promenaded  through  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Sakai, 
and  to  be  crucified  at  Nagasaki.  "  I  have  ordered  these  f oreig?iers  to  be  treated 
thus^-'  Hideyoshi  is.  recorded  to  have  stated,  ''because  they  have  come.  fi:om 
the  Philippines  to  Japan^,  C^Uipg  themselves  ambassador,  although  they  w^re 
not  fio;  because  .they  have  remaiixed  hqre!  for  long  without  my  permission ; 
'becausein  defistnce  of  my  prohibition  they  have  built  churches,  preached  their 
religion,  and  c^us^d  d^prdet^/'    These  men  were  the  fii'st  martyrs  in  Japan. 


'I 


■  *  <  a 

'  PCb&rt^voi^,  referring  to  this  moident,  says,  '^^This  unfortmiftte  statement  inflicted  a 
wound  on  religion  which  is  bleeding  still  after  a  century  and  a  half,  ''i 

P  Eni^chpCBdia  BrUaimica,  IMhed^^ 
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They  nuxdbered  twenty-^sixy  namely^  six  FrazieiscaDs,  three  Jesuits^  and  seven-^ 
teen  native  Christians  who  were  chiefly  domestic  servants  of  the  Franciscans. 
They  met  their  fate  with  noble  fortitude.  Hideyoshi  did  not  stop  there.  He 
took  measures  to  have  his  edict  of  1587  converted  into  a  stem  reality.  The 
governor  of  Nagasaki  received  orders  to  send  away  all  the  Jesuits,  pennitting 
only  two  or  three  to  remain  for  the  service  of  Portuguese  merchants. 

The  Jesuits,  however,  were  not  to  be.  deterred  by  peraonai  peril.  There 
were  125  of  them  in  Japan  at  that  tiikie,  and  of  these, only  eleven  left  Nagasaki 
by  sea  in  October,  1597,  though  thejsame  vessel  carried  a  number  of  pretended 
Jesuits  who  were,  in  reality,  disguised  sailors.  Thi»  dieception  was  niecessarily 
known  to  the  local  authorities;  but  their  sympathies  being  with  the  Jesuits, 
they  kept  silence  imtil  early ;the following  year,  whei^,  owing  tqa  rumour  that 
Hideyoshi  himself  contemplated  a  visit  to  Kyd^hu,  tl^iey  took  r^lly  efficient 
measures  to  expel  aQ  the  fatliers.  No  leas  th^n  137 .  churches  throughout 
K3rQsbu  were  thrown  dowii,  as  well  its  iseVeral  seminaries  ai^d  residences  of 
the  fathers,  and,*  at  Niogas&ki,  aU  the  Jesuiid.il^)  Japan  i^l^re.  assembled  for 
deportation  to  Macao  in  the  following -year  wh^i  thje/' greats  ship''  was  expected 
to  visit  that  port^/  But' before  hetc  aarrival  Hide(^(9shi  died,  and  a  respite  was 
tfaiis  gained  for  the jJestiiits..         i     .    .    ..    v^    ,.  *  «.ii:    r. 
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It  has  been  confidently  stated  that  Tokugawa  leyasu  regarded  Christian 
nations  and  Christian  propagandists  with  distrust  not  less  profound  than  that 
harboured  by  Hideyoshi:  But'  facts  6re  opposed  to  'that  view.  Within  less 
than  three  months  of  the  Toikp^B  death)  the  Tokugawa  (rtiief  had.  his  .first  inter- 
view with  a  Christian  xxrieat^  .<  The  man.  was  ^  Franciscan,  by  name  Jerome  de 
Jesui^.  He  had  been,  a  member  of  the  fictitious  em^$^9sy  from  Manila,  and  his 
story  illustrates  the  zeal>  and  coumge  that  inspired  the  (Qbristaan  fathers  in  those 
days.  : .''  Barely  escaping  Hhe  doom.Of  (^rupiJEbdon  which  overtook  h^  companions, 
he  had  bden  deported ^foom  Japanito  Manila  at  a  time  wh?n  death  seem  to  be 
the  certaJn  penality  of  remaifdiig*  3«t  nO  sbouer  had  he  been  landed  in  Manila 
than  he  took  passage  in>  a  Chinese  iunk^  and,  returning  to  Nag^^saki,  nvade  his 
way  deoretly  from  therfar  south  of  Jbpan  to  the  province  of  Kii.  There  arrested, 
iiie  was  l»bu^it  into  the  prestsnce  of.  I^yaau,  and  hia  owsl,  record  of  what  ensued 
isigiveniu  a  letter  subsequent^  fifent  to  Manila;  —     ;    .  : 

'WKen  the  Prince  saw  me  he  asked  'how  tVnaiiaged  to  e^Ape.thfe  previouB  persecution. 
*!  aDStirered  bim  thait  at  that  date  God  iiad  delivered  me  ixk  ord^  that  X  might  go  to  Manila 
and  bring  back  new  colleagues  from  there  —  preachers  of  the  divine  law  —  and  that  I  had 
returned  from  Manila  to  encourage  the  Christians,  cherishing  the  desire  to  die  on  the  cross 
!n  onier  to  go  to  enjoy  eternal  ^ry  like  my  former  doUeagues.  On  hearing  these  words  the 
.Emperor  began  to  smile,  whether  in  his  quality  of  a  paean  of  t)ie  sect  of  Shaka  which  teaches 
jthat  there  is  no  future  Ufe,  or  whether  from  the  thpugnt  that  I  was  frightened  at  having  to 
be  put  to  death.  Then,  looking  at  me  kindly,  he  said,  "Be  no  longer  afraid  and  no  longer 
conoeal  yourself  aald  no  longer  clUmge  your  habit,  for  I  '^ah  you  well ;  and  as  for  the  Christians 
who  every  year  pass: within  sight  of  Kwanto  where  m^  domainsare,  when  thev  go  to  Mexico 
with  their  ships,  I  have  a  keen  desire  for  them  to  visit  the  hai'bours  of  this  island,  to  refresh 
themselves  there,  and  to  take  what  they  wish,  totrade  with  my  vassals,  and  to  teach  them  how 
to  develop  mlver  mines;  and  thai  my  ihtent&on^  mi^:  be  -accomplished  beCore  n^y  deatl^  I 
wishypu  to  indicate  to  me  the.  means  to  take  to  Realize  them/' 

u  answered  that  it  was  necessary  that  Spamsh  pilots  should  take  the  soimdings  of  his 
harbours,  so  that  ships  might  not  be  lost  in  future  as  the  San  Felipe  had  been,  and  that  he 
-Bhould'solioit  this  sarvice  from  the  gbVefnorof  the  Philippines.  The  Prince  approved  of  my 
advice,  and  accordingly  he  has  sent  a  Japanese  gentleman,  a  natiye  of  Sakai,  the  bearer  of 
this  message.  .  .  .  It  is  essential  to  oppose  no  obstacle,  to  the  complete  liberty  offered 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  Spaniards  and  to  <Mur  holv  <^der.  for  the  preaching  of  the.  holy  jROspel. 
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.  .  ..  Thaeame  Prince  (who  is  BbQut  to  visit  the  KnantS)  inviteB  me  to  accompaay 
him'  to  make  choice  of  a  house,  and  to  visit  the  harbour  which  he  promises  to  open  to  us; 
bia  desires  in  this  respect  are  keener  than  1  can  express.'  "> 

Subsequent  events  confinu  the  acQuracy  of  the  above  story.  Father  Jerome 
was  allowed  to  build  the  first  Christian  church  in  Yedo  and  to  officiate  there. 
Moreover,  leyasu  sent  "three  embassies  in  succession  to  the  Philippines, 
proposing  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce,  oSerii^  to  opep  ports  in  the  Kwantd, 
and  asking  for  competent  naval  architects."  These  architects  never  came, 
and  the  trade  that  resulted  from  the  Xokugawa  chief's  overtures  was  paltry 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  friars  that  accompanied  it  to  Japan.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  leyasu  designed  these  Spanish  monk^  to  serve  as  a  counter^ 
poise  to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  For  he  must  have  known  that  the  Francis- 
cans opened  their  mission  in  Yedo  by  "declaiming  with  violence  against  the 
fathers  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,"  and  he  must  have  understood  that  the 
Spanish  monks  assumed .  towards  the  Jesuits  in  Japan  the  same  intolerent 
and  abusive  tone  that  Uie  Jesuits  themselves  bad  previously  assumed  towards 
Buddhism.  ,]  i  '         . 

■■'  '  WILL  ADAMS 

At  about  this  time  a  Dutch  merchant  ship  named  the  Liefde  ajrrived  in 
Japan.  In  1598,  a  squadron  of  five  ships  sailed  from  Holland  to  exploit  the 
sources  of  Portuguese  commerce  in  the  Orient,  and  of  the  five  vessels  only  one, 
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the  Liefde,  Vfaaevtr  heard  of  again.  She  reached  Japan  in  the  spring  of  160(^ 
with  only  four  and  twenty  survivors  of  her  ori^nal  orew,  numbering  1 10. 
Towed  into  the  harbour  of  Funai,  she  was  visited  by  Jesuits,  who,  on  didr 
covering  her  nationality,  denoiuiced  her  to  the  local  authorities  aa  a  pirate^ 
.  f.SneytiopaiiaBritanniea,1lth.9^tioay  itPtid» "  Japan,"  tqr  firiakley.] 
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On  board  the  Idefde,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  pilot  major  wis  an  Englishman, 
Will  Adams,  of  Gillingham  in  Kent.  leyasu  summoned  him  to  Osaka,  and 
between  the  rough  English  sailor  and  the  Tokugawa  chief  there  commenced  a 
curiously  friendly  intercourse  which  was  not  interrupted  until  the  death  of 
Adams,  twenty  years  later. 

"The  Englishman  became  master-shipbuilder  to  the  Yedo  Government; 
was  employed  as  diplomatic  agent  when  other  traders  from  his  own  country 
and  from  Holland  arrivied  in  Japan,  received  in  perpetual  gift  a  substantial 
estate,  and  from  firsrt  to  last  possessed  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  shogun. 
leyasu  quickly  discerned  the  man's  honesty;  perceived  that  whatever  benefits 
foreign  commerce  might  confer  Would  be  increased  by  encouraging  competition 
among  the  foreigners,  and  reafized  that  English  and  Dutch  trade  presented 
the  wholesome  feature  of  complete  dissociation  from  religious  propagandism. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  showed  no  intolerance  to  either  Spaniards  or  iPortuguese. 
He  issued  (1601)  two  official  patents  sanctioning  the  residence  of  the  fathers 
in  Ky5to,  Osaka,  and  Nagasaki;  he  employed  Father  Rodriguez  as  interpreter 
at  the  Court  in  Yedo,  and,  in  1603  he  gave  munificent  succour  to  the  Jesuits 
who  were  reduced  to  dire  straits  owing  to  the  capture  of  the  great  ship  from 
Macao  by  the  Dutch  and  the  consequent  loss  of  several  years'  supplies  for  the 
mission  in  Japan."  ^ 
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INTERCOURSE 

From  what  has  been  written  above  it  will  have  been  evident  that  each  of 
Japan's  great  trio  of  sixteenth  century  statesmen  —  Nobutiaga,-  Hideyoshi, 
and  leyasu  —  adopted  originally  a  tolerant  demeanour  towards  Christianity, 
and  an  emphatically  favourable  attitude  towards  foreign  commerce.  The 
causes  of  Hideyoshi 's  change  of  mood  are  tolerably  clear,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  analyse  the  case  of  leyasu  with  certainty.  That  the  Tokugawa  baron 
strongly  patronized  Buddhism  might  be  regarded  bs  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  his  xiltimate  hostility  to  the  foreign  faith,  but  cannot  be  reconciled  with  his 
amicable  attitude  at  the  outset.  The  more  credible  explanation  Is  that  he 
was  guided  by  intelligence  obtained  direct  from  Europe.  He  sent  thither  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  an  emissary  whose  instructions  were  to  observe 
closely  the  social  and  political  conditions  in  the/ home  or  Christianity,  The 
better  to  accomplish  his  purpose  this  ^ivoy  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  cany  on  his  observations  from  within  as  well  as  from 
without. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  at  that  time, 
when  recounted  to  leyasu,  could  scarcely  fail  to  shock  and  astonish  the  ruler 
of  a  country  where  freedom  of  conscience  may  be  said  to  have  always  existed. 
The  inquisition  and  the  stake;  wholesale  aggressions  in  the  name  of  the  Cross; 
a  head  of  the  Church  whose  authority  extended  to  confiscation  of  the  realms  of 
heretical  sovereigns;  religious  wars,  and  profound  fanaticism — these  were  the 
elements  of  the  story  told  to  leyasu  by  his  returned  envoy.  The  details  could 
hot  fail  to  produce  an  evil  impression.  Already  his  Own  observation  bad 
disclosed  to  tiie  Tokugawa  chief  abundant  evidence  of  the  spirit  -of  strifeengen^ 
dered  by  Christian  dogma  in  those  times.  No  sooner  had  the  fVanciseans 
and  the  Dominicans  arrived  in  Japan  than  a  fierce  quarrel  broke  out  betweea 
.  If-Eueycbpmdia  Brikmnwa,  11th  edition;  ortiole  **  Japan,"  by  ^rinkSey.] 
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them  «nd  the  Jesuits -<— a  quarrel  vhidh'  even  oostmimiity  of  suffering  coiild 
not  compose.  ^'  Not  less  repellent  Was  an  attempt  oa  the  part  of  the  Spaniards 
to  dictate  to  leyasu  the.expulsion  of  all  Hollanders  from  Japan,  and  an. attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to  dictate  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
former  proposal;  oouohed  almost  in  the  form  of  a  demand,  was  twice  formulated^ 
and  accbompamed  on  the  second  occa8io&  \xy  a  scarcely  le^  insulting  offer^ 
namely,  that  Spanish  men'-of«'war  would  be  sent  to  Japan  Ito.bura  all  Dutch 
ships  found  in  the  ports  of  the  empire.  If  in  the  face  of  proposals  so  con- 
tumelious of  his  authority  leyasu  preserved  a  calm  and  dignified  mein,  merely 
replying  that  his  country  was  open  to  all  comers,  and  that,  if  other  nations  had 
quarrels;  among  themselves,  they  must  not  take  Japan  for  battle-ground,  it 
is  nevertheless  imimaginable  that  he  did  not  strongly  resent  such  interference 
with  his  own  independent  foreign  policy,  and  that  he  did  not  interpret  it  as 
fore^adowing  a  disturbance  of  the  realm's  peace  by  sectarian  quarrels  among 
Christians.."^ 

The  repellent  aspects  under  which.  Christianity  thus  presented  itself  tQ 
leyasu  were  supplemented  by  an  act  of  fraud  and  forgery  perpetrated  in  the 
interest  ol  a  Christian  feudatory  by  a  trusted  o£Glcial,  himself  a  Christian. 
This  expenence  persuaded  the  Tokugawa  ruler  that  it  was  unsafe  to  employ 
Christianjsat  his  Court.  He  not  only  dismissed  all  those  so  employed,  but  also 
banisheJd  them  from  Yedo  and  forbade  any  f^dal  chief  to  harbour,  them. 
Another  incident,  not  without  influence,  waa  connected  with  the  survey  of  the 
Japanese  coast  by  a  Spamsh  mariner  and  a  Franciscan  friar.  An  lenvoy  from 
New  Spain  (Mexico)  had  obtained  permission  for  this  survey,  but  *'when 
the  mariner  (Sebastian). and  the  friar  (Sotelo)  haatened  to  carry  out  the  project, 
leyasu  asked  Will  AdadiB  to  explain  this  display :o£  industry*  The  Englishman 
replied  that  such  a;:  proceeding  would  be  regarded  in  Europe  as  an  act  of  hoslilityt, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  whose  aggressions*  were 
notorious. .  He  added,  in  reply  to  further  questions,  that '  the  Roman  priesthood 
had  been  expelled  from  many  parts  <rf  Germany,  from  Sweden,  Norway,  JDeUt 
mark,  Holland,  and  England,  and  that,  although  his  own  country  preserved 
the  pure  form  of  the  Christian  faith  from  which  Spain  and  Portugal  had  deviated, 
yet  neither  English  nor  Dutch  considered  that  that  fact  afforded  them  any 
reason  to  war  with,  or  to  annex,  States  which  were  not  Christian  solely  for 
the  reason  that  they  Were  noh-Christian.' "^  Hearing  these  things  from 
Will  Adams,  I^asii  is  said  to  have  remarked,  "If  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  do 
not  tolerate  these  priests,  I  do  them  no  wrong  if  I  refuse  to  tolerate  them.  •  • 

:  Another  incident,  too  complicated  to  describe  in  detail,  may  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  some  Japanese  Christians  were  discovered  to  have  conspired  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Toktigawa  Government  by  the  aid  of  foreiga  troops-  It 
was  not  an  extensive  plot>  but  it  helped  to  demonstrate  that  the  sympa/thy 
of  the  priests  and  their  converts  was  plainly  with  the  enemies  of  Tokugawa^s 
supremacy.  leyasu^  however,  abstained  from  extreme  measures  in  the  case 
of  any  of  the  foreign  priests,  and  he  might  have  been  equally  toleralnt  towards 
native  Christians,  also;  had  not  the  Tokugawa  authority  been  openly  defied 
in  Yedo  itself  by  a  Franciscan  father  —  the  Sotelo  mentioned  above,  '*Then 
(1613)  the  first  execution  of  Japanese  converts  took  place,  though  the  monk 
hiuKself  was  released  after  a  short  incarceration.  At  that  time  •  .  .  insignifi- 
cant differences  of  custom  sometimes  induced  serious  misconceptions.  '  A 
Christian  who  had  violated  a  secular  law  was  crucified  in  Nagasaki.  -Many 
l^Encydopadia  Britannica,  11th  editioa;   asrtioki  "  Japatt/'  by  Brinktey/J 
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of  his  fellow-beliie vers  kneeled  around  his  cross  and  prayed  for  the!  peace  of  his 
soul.  A  party  of  converts  were  afterwards  burnt  to  death  in  the  same  place 
for  refusing  to  apostatize,  and  their  Christian  friends  crowded  to  carry  off  por- 
tions of  their  bodies  as  holy  relics.  When  these  things  were  reported  to  leyasu, 
he  said,  'Without  doubt  that  must  be^idiabolic  faith  "which  persuades  people 
not  only  to  worship  criminals  condemned  to  death  for  their  orimes^  but  also  to 
honour  those  who  have  been  burned  or  cut  to  pieoe&by  the  ooder  of  their  lord,'  "*- 

:  '■  ■■  .  '  '.         !     ■  ')•.''•_•  :  ■       .        ■  ' 

I  t 

SUPPRESSION  OF  CHRIS,TIANITy'  . 

The  first  prohibition  of  Ghristianity  was  issued  by  leyasu. in  September, 
1612,  and  was  followed- by  another  in  April,  1613;  but  both  bare  the  character 
of  warnings  rather  than  of  punitive  regulations*  It  was  on  tb^  27th  of  January, 
1614  —  that  is  to  say,  fifty-four  years- and  five  months  after  the  landing  of 
Xavier  at  Kagoshima  —  that  an  edict  appeared  ordering  that  all  the  foreign 
priests  should  be  collected  in  Nagasaki  preparatory  to  removal  from  Japan;  that 
all  churches  should  be  pulled  down,  and  that  all  converts  should  be  compelled 
to  abjure  Christianity.  There  were  then  in  Japan  156  ministers  of  Christianity, 
namely,  122  Jesuits,  14  Franciscans,  9  Dominicans,  4,  Augnstinians,  ajid  7 
secular  priests.  It  is  virtually  certain  that  if  these  men  had  obeyed  the  orders 
of  the  Japanese  Government  by  leavin^^  the  country  finally,  nx3t  so  nmdi  as  one 
foreigner  would  have  suffered  for  his*  faith  in  Japan,  Except  tl;Le  six  francisoans 
executed  on  the  *' Martyrs'  Moimf'  at  Nagasaki. by  Hideyoshi's  order,  in  1597* 
But  the  missionaries  did  not  obey.  Suffering  or  ^ ven  death  counted  for  Botfaing 
with  these  men  as  against  the  po^IbiUty  of  saving  soxiis.  "  Forty-seven  of  them 
evaded  the  edict,  some  by-  (Concealing  themselves  at  the  time  of  its  issue,  the 
rest  by  leaving  their  ships  i'hen  the  latter  had  parsed  out  of  sight  of  the  shore 
of  Japan,  and  returning  by  boats  to* the  scene  of  their  former  labours.  Moreover, 
in  a  few  months,  those  that  had  actually  crossed  the  sea  re-crossed  it  in  various 
disguises."^  The  Japanese  Government  bad  then  to  consider  whether  it  would 
suffer  its  authority  to  be  thus  defied  by  foreign  visitors  dr  whether  it  would 
resort  to  extreme  measures;  .  ■ 
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Throughout  a  period  of  two  years  immediately  following  the  issue  of  the 
anti^hristian  edict  of  1614,  the  attention  of  leyasu,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
Japanese  nation,  was  concentrated  on  thie  struggle  which  took  place  between  the 
adherents  of  the  Tokugawa  and  the  supporters  of  Hideyori.  That  struggle 
culminated  in  an  asl^ult  on  the  castle  of  Osaka,  and  fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the 
fire  of  anti-Christian  resentment  inasmuch  as  many  Christian  converts  espoused 
Hideyori 's  cause,  and  in  one  part  of  the  field  the  troops  of  leyasu  had  to  fight 
against  a  foe  whose  banners  were  emblazoned  with  a  cross  and  with  images  of 
Christ  and  of  St.  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  Nevertheless,  the  Christian 
converts  possessed  the  sympathy  of  so  many  of  the  feudal  chiefs  that  much 
reluctance  was  shown  to  inflict  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  on  men  and  women 
whose  only  crime  was  the  adoption  of  an  alien  religion.  Some  of  the  feudal 
chiefs,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  estates,  gave  asylum  to  the  converts; 
others  falsely  reported  a  complete  absence  of  Christians  in  their  dominions,  and 
some  endeavoured  earnestly  to  protect  the  fanatics;  while,  as  to  the  people  at 
VEncydajxsdia  Britannieiif  11th  edition;   aitiole  ''Japan,"  by  Briukley.] 
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large,  their  liberal  spirit  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  five  priests  who  were  in  Osaka 
Castle  at  the  time  of  its  capture  were  able  to  make  their  way  to  distant  refuged 
without  any  rislt  of  betrayal. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  wanting  fendatories  who,  judging  that 
seal  in  obeying  the  edict  would  prove  &  pasapoft  to  official  reward,  acted  on 
that  conviction.  Notably  was  this  true  oiF  Hasegawa,  who  received  the  fief  of 
Aruna  by  way  of  recompense  fof  barbarous  cruelty  towards  the  Christians.  Yet 
it  is  on  record  that  when  this  baron  sent  out  a  mixed  fOrce  Of  Hizen  and  Satmima 
troops  to  harry  the  converts,  these  Bamurai  warned  the  Christiana  to  flee  and 
then  reported  that  they  were  not  to  be  found  anywhere.  During  these  eventa 
the  death  of  leyasu  took  place  (June  1, 1616),  and  pending  the  dedication  of  his 
mausoleum  the  anti-Ghristiim  cnmade  was  virtually  suspended. 

ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH  INTRIGUES  AGAINST  SPANIARDS  AND  PORTUGUESE 

It  has  been  frequently  alleged  that  if  the  %)amardB  and  the  PortugueBe 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  Hollanders  into  bad  odour,  the  English  Mid  the  Dutch 
intrigued  equally  against  tiie  Portuguese  and  ^e  Spaniwds.  ITie  accusation 
cannot  be  rebutted.  Cocks,  the  factor  of  the  Rdglish  commercial  mis^on  to 
Japan,  has  himself  left  it  on  record  that,  being  at  the  Yedo  Court  in  the  fall  of 
1616, "  I  enformed  the  two  secretaries  that  yf  they  lookt  out  well  about  these  two 
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Spanish  sbipps  in  Xaxama  [Satsnma]  full  of  men  and  treasure,  they  would 
fjmd  that  they  were  sent  oflEt>^rp<>se  by  the  king  of  Spaine,  having  knowledge 
of  the  death  of  the  ould-  Emperbur  [leyasu],  thinking  som  papistical!  tono 
[dainty o]  might  rise  and  rebell  and  so 'draw  all  the  papists  to  flock  to  them  and 
take  part,  by  which  means  they  might  on  a  sudden  seaz  upon  som  strong  place 
and  keepe  it  till  nxore  succors  came,  they  not  wai^ting  money  nor  men  for 
thackomplishing  such  a  strattgin."  The  two  vessels  in  question  were  "greate 
shipps  arrived  out -of  New  Spaine,  bound,  as  they  said,  for  the  Philippines, 
but  driven  into  that  place  per  contra^  wynd,  both  shipps  being  f^iill  of  souldiers, 
with  gr^Vptore  of  treasure,  as  it  13  siiid,  above  five  millions  of;pe20s."  It  is 
true  that  a^Bpsmish  CM)tain  ^fett  from  tb^e  Vessels  to  pay  respecte  to  the  Court 
in  Yedq  "gave  it  out  :QiatoU|f  shipps  and  the  Hollanders  which  were  at  Firando 
[HiradoJ  Ikd  feken  and'robb^  all  the  China  junks,  which  was  the  occasion  that 
very  few  or  non  came  mto  Japan  this  yeare,"  and  therefore  Cocks  was  somewhat 
justified  in  aaying  ''so  in  this  sort  I  cried  quittailc^  with  the  Spaniards."  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  Spaniards  t^rere  not  believed,  whereas  the  Englishman 
could  boast,  "which  speeches  of  mjme  wrought  so  far  that  the  Emperour  sent 
to  stay  theni,  and  had  not^  the  greate  shipp  cut  her  cable  in  the  hawse  so  as  to 
escape,  she  had  been  arrested."  It  was  this  same  Cocks  whd  told  a  Japanese 
"admirall "  that  '^My  opinion  was  he  might  doe  better  to  put  it  into  the  Emper- 
our 'a  m3md  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  Manillas,  and  drive  those  small  crew  of 
Spaniards  frpm  thence."  ^ 

hi Jact,  none  of  the  four  Ocitndental  natiqiialities  then  in  Japan  had  any 
monopoly  of  slandering  its  riy^ds.  The  accusatK>n  preferred  by  Cocks,  however, 
must  have  piossessed  special  significance^  confirming,  as  it  did,  what  the  pilot 
of  the  San  Felipe  had  said  twenty  years*  previously  as  to  the  poHtical  uses  to 
which  the  propagandists  of  Christianity  were  put  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  what 
Will  Adams  had  said  four  years  earlier  as  to  the  Imperial  doctrine  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  that  the  annexation  of  a  non-Christian  country  was  ajways  justifiable. 
The  "greate  shipps  out  of  New  Spaine,"  laden  with  soldiers  and  treasure  and 
under  orders  to  e<mibine  with  any  Chrjistian  ponyqrts  willing  to  revolt  against 
the  Yedo  Government,  were  ccmcrete  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Spanish 
sailor's  revelation  and  of  the  English  exile's  charge.  It  has  always  to  be  re^ 
toembered)  too,  that  K3ruBhO]  the  headquarters  of  Christianity,  in  Japan,  did 
not  owe  to  the  Tokugawa  shoguns  the  same  degree  of  allagianpe  that  it  bad  been 
forced  to  render  to.  H^deyosbi.  A  colossal  campaign  such  9s  the  latter  had  con- 
ducted against  the  southern  inland,  in  15S7,  never  cofnmended  itself  to  the 
ambition  of  leyaffu  or  to  that  of  his  oompsu'atively  feeble  successor,  Hidetad^. 
Hence,  the  presence  of  Spamsh  or  Portuguese  ships  in  Satsuma  suggested,  danger 
of  an  exceptional  degree. 

In  the  very  month  (September,  1616)  when  Cocks  "cried  quittance  with  the 
Spaniards,"  a  new  anti-Christian  edict  was  promulgated  by  Hidetada,  son  and 
successor  of  leyasu.  It  pronounced  sentence  of  exile  against  all  Christian 
priests,  not  excluding  even  those  whose  presence  had  been  sanctioned  for  the 
purpose  of  ministering  to  the  Portugiiese  merchants;' it  forbade  the  Japanese, 
under  penalty  of  being  burned  alive  and  having  all  their  property  confiscated, 
to  connect  themselves  in  any  way  with  the  Christian  propagandists  or  wil^  their 
co-operators  or  servants,  and  above  all,  to  show  them  any  hospitality.  The 
same  penalties  were  extended  to  women  and  children,  and  to  the  five  neighbours 
on  both  sides  of  a  convert 's  abode,  unless  these  became  informers.  Every  feudal 
ohief  was  forbiddea  to  keep  Christians  in  his  service,  and  the  edict  was  promul* 
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gaiteid  with  more  than  Ximie^llse verity y  althou^  ita^eoforoe^eut  wa^  deferred  imtil> 
ihe  next  year  onaccouirt  ol  the  obsequies  of  leyasu, ;  This-  edict  of  1616  differed 
from  that  issued  by  leyftsu  in  1614,  smee  the  latter  did  not  explicitly  preaeribe^ 
the  death-penalty  for  converts  refusing  to  apbstataxe.  But  botii  agreed  in 
iiuiioating  emulsion  aa  this  sole  maimer  of  deaUng  with  the  foreign  priests.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that,  just  as  the  edict  of  leyasu  was  immediately  preceded  by 
statementS'f  rom  Witt  Adams  about  the  elaim  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  absorb  all 
non**Chjristian  countries,  so  the  edict  of  Hidetada  had  for  prefaoe  Oock's  attribu* 
tion  of  aggressive  designs  to  the  Spanish  ships  at  Kagoshima  in  conjunction  with 
Christian  converts.  Not  without  justice,  therefore,  have  the  Snghah  been 
charged  with  some  share  of  responsibility  for  the  terrible  thiogs  that,  ultimately 
befell  the  propagandists  and  the  professors  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  As  for 
the  shogurij  Hidetada,  and  his  advisers,  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  foresee^ 
much  occasion  for  actual  recourse  to  violence.  They  knew  that  a  great  majority 
oi  the  convert^  had  joined  the  Christian  Oburch  at  the  instance,  or  by  the  com- 
mandj  of  their  locid  rulers,  and  nothing  can  have  seemed  less  likely  than  that  ar 
creed  thus  lightly  embraced  would  be  adhered  to  in  defiance  of  torture  and  deatibi. 
The  foreign  propagandists  also  might  have  escaped  all  peril  by  obeying  the 
official  edict  and  leaving  Japan.  They  suffered  because  they  defied  the  laws  ol 
the:land.  .      . 

Scmie' fifty  of  them  happened  to  be  in  Nagasaki  at  the  time  ol  Hidetada 's 
edict.  Several  of  these  wei-e  apprehended  and  deported,  but  a  number  returned 
almost  imnoediately.  This  happened  uioder  the  jurisdiotibn  of  Omura,.  who  had 
been  GipeciaUy  charged  with  the  duty  of  sending  away  the  batertn  ipadrqs)^ 
He  seiems  to  have  concluded  that  a  striking  example  must  be  f  umished^  and  he 
therefore  ordered  ithe  seizure  and  decapitation  of  two  fathers,  De  rAssumpoion^ 
and  Maehado.  The  result  completely  falsified  his  calculations,  for  so  far  from 
proving  a^ deterrent,  the  fate  of  the  two  fathers  appealed  widely  to  the  people's 
sense  of  beroisni.  Multitudes  flocked  to  the  grave  in  which  the  two  coffins  were 
buried.  The  sick  were  carried  thither  to  be  restored  to  health,  and  the  Christian 
converts  derived  new  courage  from  the  example  of  these  martyrs.  Numerous 
oonverstons  and  numerous  returns  of  apostates  took  place  everywhere. 
'  While  this  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  Navarette,  vice-provincial  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  Ayala,  vice-provincial  of  the  Augustins,  emerged  from  hiding^ 
and  robed  in*  their  full  oanonicalS)  commenced  an  open  propaganda,'  heralding 
their  approach  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Omura  and  couched  in  the  most  defiant 
terms.  Thus  challenged,  Omura  was  obliged  to  act  promptly^  especially  as 
Navarette  declared  that  he  (Navarette)  did  not  recognize  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  but  only  the  Emperor  of  Heaven.  The  two  fanatics  were  seized,  conveyed 
secretly  to  the  island  of  Takashima,  and  there  decapitated;  thar  coffins  being 
weighted  with  big  stones  and  simk  in  the  sea,  so  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  dt  the 
scenes  witnessed  at  the  tomb  of  the  fathers  mentioned  above.  Thereupon^  th6 
newly  elected  superior  of  the  Dominieans  at  once  sent  three  bt  his  priests  td^ 
preach  in  Omura 's  territories,  and'two  of  tixem,  having  been  seized,  were  cast  into 
prison  where  they  remained  for  five  years.  Even  more  directly  defiant  wad  the 
attitude  of  the  next  martyred  priest,  an  old  Franciscan  monk,  Juan  de  Bfemta 
Martha.  He  had  for  three  years  sneered  all  the  horrors  of  a  medii^val  Japanese! 
prison,  yet  when  it  was  proposed  to  release  him  and  deport  him'  to  New  Spaiiv^ 
his  answer  was  -that,  if  released,  he  'would  stay  in  Japah  and  pleach  there.  .He 
laid  his  head  on  the  block  in  August,  161S. 

Throughout  the  next  four  years,  howevar,  no  other  foreign  missionary  wae 
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oiapitally  punished  in  Japfuciy  thongh  xnanyai-riVed^and'enitlnueid  their  pifopagaai- 
dism.  During  that  interval^ -also,  Inhere  occulted  another  incddent  ealoolated' 
to  fix  upon  the  Christians  still  deeper  suspicion  of  *|)olitieal  designs.  In  a* 
Portuguese  ^hip,  captured  by  the  Dutch;  a  letter  was  feand  instigatii^  Japanese- 
converts  to  revolt)  and  promi^g  that>  when  the  ikmnbier  t>f  disai£Feicted'  became 
sufficient,  lo&en-of-war  would  be  sent  from  Portugal  to  aid  tiietn.  Anot'her 
factor  tending  to  invest  the  converts  with  piditiealpotentiaKties  was'the  writing 
of  pamphlets  by  apostates,  attributing  ^'e  zeal  of  foreign  propagandists  solely 
to  traitorous'  motives.  Further,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  propagandists  wep& 
indicted  in  a' despatch  addressed  to  t^e  second  Tokugawa  shdgim,  in  1620,  by 
the  admiral'in  eoimnand  of  the  British  and  Dutch  fteet  of  defence,  then  cni^ing 
in  Oriental  waters.  The  admiral  unreservedly  charged  the  friars  with  treaeher^ 
ous  machinations,  and  warned  the  &hdgun  against  the  aggresaite  designs  of 
Philip  of  Spain.  ■  ; 

This  cumulative  evidence  dispelled  the  last  doubts  of  the  Japanese,  and  a> 
time  of  sharp  suffering  ensued  for  the  fathei*s 'and  their  bcmverts.  Hiere  w^ve 
many  shocking  episodes.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  Zuftiga, 
son  of  the  marquis  of  Villamanrica.  He  ^nsited  Japan  as  a  Dominiean  in  1618> 
but  the  governor  of  Nagasaki  persuaded  him  to  withdraw.  Yidding  for  the 
moment,  he  returned  two  years  later,  accompanied  by  Father  Flores;  They 
travelled  in  a  vessel  commanded  by'a  Japanese  Chi^tian,  and  off  Formosalshe 
was  overhauled  by  an  English  waxship,  which  took  off  the  two- priests  and 
handed  them'  over  to  the  Dutch  at  Hirado.  There  they  were  tortured  and  held 
in  prison  for  sixteen  months,  when  an  armed  attempt  made  by  some  Japanese 
Christians  to  rescue  them  precipitatied  their  fate.  By  order  from  Yedo, 
Zufiiga,  Flores,  and  the  Japanese  master  of  the- vessel  which  had  carried  them, 
were  roasted  to  death  in  Nagasaki  an  August  19,>  1622.:  Thus  the  measures 
adopted  against  the  missionaries  are  seen  to  have  gradually  increased  in  severity. 
The  first  two  fathers  put  to  death,  De  rAssumpcicm  and  Machado,  were  behead- 
ed in  1617,  not  by  the  common  executioner  but  by  one^if  the  principal x)fBcefs  of 
the  daimyo.  The  next  two,  Navarette  and  Ayala,  were  decapitated  by  the 
executioner.  Then,  in  1618,<  Juan  de  Santa  Martha  was  executed  like  a  common 
criminal,  bis  body  being  dismembered  and  his  head  exposed.  Finally,  in  1622, 
Zufiiga  and  Flores  were  burned  aliv6. 

:  The  same  year  was  marked  by  the  ^^ great  martyrdom''. &t  Nagasaki,  when 
nine  foreign^  priests  werit  to  the  stake  togeth^  with  nineteen  Japanese  converts. 
AppT'Chension  of  a  fore^  invasion  seemes  to  have  greatly  troubled  the  shogun 
at  this  time.  He  had  sent,  an  envoy  to  Europe  who;  after  seven  years  abroad, 
returned  on  the  eve  of  the -^^ great  martyrdom,''  and  made  a  report  thoroughly 
unfavourable  to  Christianity.  HidetacLsL  therefore  refused  to  give  audienee  to 
the  Philippine  embassy  in  1624,  and  ordered  that  all  Spaniards  should  be  deported 
from  Japan.  It  was  further  decreed  that  no  Japanese  Christians  ^ould  thence- 
forth be  allowed  to  go  to  sea  in  search  of  commerce,  and  that  although  non- 
Christians  or  men  who  had  apostatized  might  travel  fredy,  they  must  not  visit 
the  Philippines. 

Thus  ended  all  intercourse  between  Japan  aiKl  Spain;  The  two  countries 
hadib^en  on  friendly  terms  for  thirty-two  years,,  and  during  that  time. a  wide- 
8preQ,d  conviction  that  Christianity  was.  an  instrument  of  Spanish  aggression 
had  been  engendered.  lemitsU)  soak  of  Hidetada,  now  ruled  in  Yedo,  though 
Hidetada  himself  remained  "the  power  behind  the  throne."  The  year  (1623) 
of  tiiefocmer's  aecessbn  to  the  shOgunate  had  seen  the  re-issue  of  anti*Christian 
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decrees  andthe  martyrdom  of  gome  five  hundred  Christians  withm  the  Tokuga- 
wa  domains,  whither  the  tide  of  persecution  now  flowed  for  the  first  time.  From 
that  period  onwards  offici&l  attempts  to  eradicate  Christianity  in  Japan  werer 
unceasing.  Conspicuously  active  in  this  cause  were  two  governors  of  Nagasaki, 
by  name  Mizuno  and  ITakenaka^  and  the  feudal  chief  of  Shimabara,  by  name 
Matsukura.  To  this  last  is  to  be  credited  tlie  terrible  device  of  throwing 
converts  into  the  solfataras  at  Unzen,  and  under  him,  also,  the  punishtnent  of  the 
"  fosse*'  was  resorted  to.  It  consisted  in  suspension  by  the  feet,  head  do\^wards 
in  a  pit  until  death  eiisued.  By  many  this  latter  torture  was  heroically  endiu^d 
to  the  end,  but  in  the  case  of  a  few  the  pains  proved  unendurable.  "  •  ' 

It  IS  on  record  that  jthe  menace  of  a  Spanish  invasion  seemed  so  imminent 
to  Matsukura  and  Takenaka  that  they  proposed  an  attack  on  the  Philippines 
so  as  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  thdir  base  in  the  East.  This  bold  me&sure 
failed  to  obtain  approval  in  Yedo.  In  proportion  as  the  Christian  converts 
proved  invincible,  the  severity  of  the  repressive  measures  increased.  There 
are  no  accurate  statistics  showing  the  number  Of  victims.  Some  annalists  allege 
that  two  hundred  aiid  eighty  thousand  perished  up  to*  the  year  1635,  but 
that  figure  is  pro'bably  Exaggerated,  for  the  converts  do  not  seem  to  have  aggre-^ 
gated  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  at  any  time,  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  majority  of  these,  having  embraced  the  alien  creed  for  light  reasons,  discarded 
it  readily  under  menace  of  destruction*  "Every,  opportunity  was  given  for 
apostatizing  and  for  escaping  <leath.  Immunity  could  be  secured  by  pointing 
oiit  a  fellow  convert,  and  wbea  ii  i»  observed '  th»t- among  the  seven  or  eight 
feudatories  who  embraced  Christianity  oiajy  two  or  three -died  in  that  faith,' 
we  must  conclude  that  not  it  few<oais^s  of  recanting' occurred  among  the  vassals; 
Remarkable  fortitude,' however,  ts' said  to  hiavie  been  displayed.^'  Carcmyone 
of  the  Dutch  tradeib  of  Hirado,  writing  inl'636,  says: —  : 

.  At  first  the  believers  in  Christ  were  only  beheaded  and  aiterwards  attached  to  a  cro^, 
which  was  considered  as  a  euflSoiently  heavy  punishment.  Biit  when  many  of  them  were 
seen  to  die  with  emotions  of  ioy  b9»d  pleasure,  some;  even  to  go  ainging  to  the  place  of  exieeution; 
and  when  although  thirty,  and  sopaetimes  one  hundred  were  put  to  death  at  ^  time,  and  it 
was  found  that  their  numbers  did  not  appear  to  diminish,  it  was  then  determiirea  to  iis6 
every  exertion  to  change  their  4oy  mto  grief  and  their  songs  ittto  tears  fOid  groans  of  mifiery* 
To  effect  this  they  were  tied  to  stakes  and  b\irned  alive;  were  Ix'oiled  on  wooden  gridirons, 
and  thousands  were  thus  wretchedly  destroyed.  But  as  the  number  of  Christians  was  not 
perceptibly  lessened  by  these  cruel  punis^rtients,  t?hey  becam6  tired  of  putting  them  t6 
death,  and  attempts  were  tben  zhbde  to  make  the  Chrisftiaos  .abandoa  their  fajUi  by  the 
infliction  of  the  most  dreadful  torments  which  the  most  diabolical  invention  oould  suggest* 
The  Japanese  Christians^  however,  endured  these  persecutions  with  a  great  deal  of  steadiness 
and  courage;  very  few,  in  comparison  with  those  who  i^mained -fiteadfast  in  thefaith^  were 
the  number  of  those  who  fainted  Under  the  trials  and  abjured  their  r^lii^oQ;  It  is  true  that 
these  people  possess,  on  suob  occasions,  a  stoicism  and  an  intrepidity  of  which  no  example^ 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  bulk  of  other  hatibns.  Neither  men  nor  women  are  afraid  of  death. 
Yet  an  uncommofi  steadfastness  in  the^faith  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  requisite  to  oontinae 
in  these  trying  circumstances. 

The  intrepidity  of  the  native  converts  was  rivalled  by  the  courage  of  their 
foreign  teachers.  Again  and  again  these  latter  defied  the  Japanese 'atithorities 
by  visiting  Japan — ^^not  for  the  fi:^st  tiiiie  but  occasionally  even  after  having 
been  deported.  Cojkt&ry  to  the  orders  of  the  governors  of  Macao  and  Manila, 
nay  of  the  King  of  Spain  himself,  the  priests  arrived,  year  afte*  year,  with  the 
certainty  of  being  apprehended  ahd  sent  to  th^  stake  after  brief  peri<kife  of  propa^ 
gandism.  In  1626,  when  the  canipaign  of  persecution  was  at  its  hdght,  more 
than  three  thousand  converts  were  baptized  by  these  brave  priests,  of  whoml 
nolle  is  known  to  have  escaped  death  excepft  thbse  that  apostatized  under  tor* 
ture,- and  they  were  very  few,  although  not  only  cotild  lifebe  savedby  abandoning 
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the  faith  but  also  ample  allowances  of  monkey  could  be  obtained  from  the  authori- 
ties. Anyone  denouncing  a  propagandist  received  large  reward,  and  the  people 
were  required  to  prove  their  orthodoxy  by  trampling  upon  a  picture  of  Christ. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FEUDS  BETWEEN  THE  DUTCH  AND  THE 

PORTUGUESE     ' 

While  the  aboye  events  were  in  progress,  the  disputes  between  the  Dutch, 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  Spaniards  went  on  without  cessation.  In  1636,  the 
Dutch  discovered  in  9.  captured  Portuguese  vessel  a  report  written  by  the 
governor  of  Macao,  describing  a  festival  which  had  just  been  held  there  in 
honour  of  Vieyra,  who  had  been  martyred  in  Japan.  The  Dutch  transmitted 
this  document  to  the  Japanese  "in  order  that  his  Majesty  may  see  more  clearly 
what  great  honour  the  Portuguese  pay  to  those  he  had  forbidden  his  reaUn  ss 
traitors  to  the  State  and  to  bis  crown."  It  does  not  appear  that  this  accusation 
added  much  to  the  resentment  and  distrust  against  the  Portuguese.  At  any 
rate,  the  Bakufu  in  Yedo  took  no  step  distinctly  hostile  to  Portuguese  laymen 
until  the  following  year  (1637),  when  an  edict  was  issued  forbidding  "any 
foreigners  to  travel  in  the  empire  lest  Portuguese  with  passports  bearing  Dutch 
names  might  enter." 

THE  SHIMABARA  REVOLT 

At  the  close  of  1637,  there  occurred  a  rebellion,  historically  known  aa  the 
"Christian  Revolt  of  Shimahara,"  ^vhich  put  an  end  to  Japan's  foreign  inter* 
course  for  over  two  hundred  years.  The  Gulf  of  Nagasaki  is  boimded  on  the 
west  by  the  island  of  Amakusa  and  by  the  promontory  of  Shlmabara.  In  the 
early  years  of  Jesuit  propagandism  in  Japan,  Shimabara  and  Amakusa  had  been 
the  two  most  thoroughly  Christianized  regions,  and  in  later  .days  they  were 
naturally  the  scene  of  the  severest  persecutions.  Nevertheless,  the  peoi^e 
might  have  suffered  in  silence,  as  did  their  fellow  believers  elsewhere,  had  they 
not  been  taxed  beyond  endurance  to  supply  fimds  for  an  extravagant  feudatory. 
Japanese  annalists,  however,  relegate  the  taxation  grievance  to  an  altogether 
secondary  place,  and  attribute  the  revolt' solely  to  the  instigation  of  five  samurai 
who  led  a  roving  life  to  avoid  persecution  for  their  adherence  to  Christianity. 
Whichever  version  be  correct,  it  is  certain  that  the  outbreak  attracted  all  the 
Christians  from  the  surrounding  regions,  and  was  officially  regarded  as  a  Chris- 
tian rising.  The  Amakusa  insurgents  passed  over  from  that  island  to  Shima- 
bara, and  on  the  27th  of  January,  1638,  the  whole  body  —  numbering,  according 
to  some  authorities,  twenty  thousand  fighting  men  with  thirteen  thousand  women 
and  children;  according  to  others,  little  more^than  one-half  of  these  figures  — 
took  possession  of  the  dilapidated  castle  of  Hara,  which  stood  on  a  plateau  with 
three  sides  descending  one  hundred  feet  perpendicularly  to  the  sea  and  with  a 
swamp  on  the  fourth  side. 

The  insurgents  fought  under  flags  inscribed  with  red  crosses  and  their  battle 
cries  were  "Jesus,"  "Maria,"  and  "St.  lago."  They  defended  the  castle  success- 
fully against  r^)eated  assaults  until  the  12th  of  April,  when^  their  provisions 
and  their  anmiimition  alike  being  exhausted,  they  were  overwhelmed  and  put 
to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  105  prisoners.  During  this  siege  the  Dutch 
gave  practical  proof  of  their  enmity  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese.  For,  the  guns  in  the  possession  of  the  besiegers  being  too  light  to 
accomplish  anjrthing  efifoctive^  application  was  made  to  Koefskebacker,  the 
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Dutch  factor  at  Hirado,  to  lend  ships  carrying  heavier  metal.  He  complied  by- 
despatching  the  De  Ryp,  and  her  twenty  guQs  threw  426  shots  into  the  castle  ' 
in  fifteen  days.  There  has  been  handed  down  a  letter  carried  by  an  arrow  from 
the  castle  to  the  besiegers.  It  was  not  an  appeal  for  mercy  but  a  simple  enumera- 
tion of  reasons :  — 

For  the  SEike  of  our  people  we  have  now  resorted  to  this  castle.  You  nill  do  doubt  think 
that  we  have  done  this  with  the  hoi>e  of  taking  lands  and  houses.  Such  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  It  is  simply  because  Christianity  is  not  tolerated  as  a  distinct  sect,  which  is  well  known 
to  you.  Frequent  prohibitions  have  been  published  by  the  shogun,  to  our  great  diatresa. 
Some  among  us  there  are  who  consider  the  nope  of  future  life  as  of  the  highest  importance. 
For  these  there  is  no  escape.  Because  they  wut  not  change  their  religion  they  incur  various 
kinds  of  severe  punishments,  being  inhumanly  subjected  to  shame  and  extensive  suffering,  till 
at  last  for  their  devotion  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  they  are  tortured  to  death.  Others,  even 
men  of  resolution,  solicitous  for  the  sensitive  body  and  dreading  the  torture,  have,  while 
biding  their  grief,  obeyed  the  royal  will  and  recanted.  Things  continuing  in  this  state,  all 
the  people  have  united  in  an  uprising  in  an  unaccountable  and  miraculous  manner.  Should 
we  continue  to  live  as  heretofore  and  the  above  laws  not  be  repealed,  we  must  incur  all  sorts 
of  punishments  hard  to  be  endured ;  we  must,  our  bodies  being  weak  and  sensitive,  sin  against 
the  infinite  Lord  of  Heaven  and  from  solicitude  for  our  brief  lives  incur  the  loss  of  what  we 
highly  esteem.  These  things  fill  ua  with  grief  beyond  endurance.  Hence  we  are  in  our 
present  condition.    It  is  not  the  result  of  a  corrupt  doctrine. 

It  seems  probable  that  of  the  remaining  Japanese  Christians  the  great  bulk 
perished  at  the  massacre  of  Hara.  Thenceforth  there  were  few  martyrs,  and 
though  Christianity  was  not  entirely  extirpated  in  Japan,  it  survived  only  in 
remote  places  and  by  stealth. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII 
THE  TOKUGAWA  SHOGUNATE 

The  Tokugawa  family  traced  its  descent  from  Nitta  Yoshishige  of  the 
Mintimoto  sept  (the  Seiwa  Genji)  who  flourished  at  the  begiiinii^  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  His  son 's  place  of  resid«9ice  was  at  the  village  of  Tokugawa  in 
KOteuke  province:  hence  the  name,  Tokugawa.  After  a  few  generations, 
Chikauji,  the  then  representative  of  the  family,  had  to  fly  to  the  village  of 
Matsudaira  in  Mikawa  province,  taking  the  name  of  Matsud^ra.  Gradually 
the  family  acquired  possession  of  about  one-half  of  Mikawa  province,  and  in 
the  seventh  generation  from  Chikauji,  the  head  of  the  house,  Hirotada,  crossing 
swords  with  Oda  Nobuhide,  father  of  Nobunaga,  sought  succour  from  the  Imaga- 
wa  family,  to  which  he  sent  bis  son,  leyasu,  with  fifty  other  young  aamurai  as 
hostages.    This  was  in  1547,  leyasu  being  then  in  his  fifth  year. 

On  the  way  from  Okazaki,  which  was  the  stronghold  of  Hirotada,  the  party 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Nobuhide 's  officers,  and  leyasu  was  confined  in  a  temple 
where  he  remained  imtil  1559,  when  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Okazaki, 
being  then  a  vassal  of  the  Imagawa  family.  But  when  (1569)  the  Imagawa 
suffered  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Okehazama,  at  the  hands  of  Oda  Nobunaga, 
leyasu  allied  himself  with  the  latter.  In  1570,  he  removed  to  Hamamatsu, 
having  subjugated  the  provinces  of  Mikawa  and  Totomi,  He  was  forty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  Nobunaga 's  murder,  and  it  has  been  shown  above  that  he 
espoused  the  cause  nf  the  Oda  family  in  the  campaign  of  Komak  -yama.    At 
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forty-nine  he  became  master  of  thie  Kwant&and  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year 
when  Hid^oshi  died.  leyasuhad  nine  sons:  (1)  Nobiiyasu;  (2)  Hideyasu 
(daimyl^oi  Echizen);  (3)  Hidetada  (second  sW^n) ;  (4)  Tadayoshi  (daitnyd  of 
Kiyosu) ;  (3)  Nobuyoshi  (daimyo  of  Mito) ;  (6)  Tadateru  (daimyd  of  Echigo); 
(7)  Yoshin;ao  (daimyd  of  Owari);  (8):Yorinoba  (daimyo  of  Kii),  and  (9)  Yorifusa 
(diaimyd  of  Mito).  He  had  also  three  daughters;  the  first  married  to  Okudaira 
Masanobu;  the  second  to  Ikeda  Termnasa>  and  th^  third  to  Asano  Nagaaldra. 

;      ■  ;  ' 1  ."'.,.■  •  , 

EVENTS  IMMEDIATELY  PRIOR  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  SEKIGAHARA 

The  political  complications  that  followed  the  death  of  the  Tdife^  are  extremely 
difiicult  to  imrnvel,  and  the  result  is  not  eommewMu'ate  with  the  trouble.  Sever- 
al annalists  have  sought  to  prov^  that  leyasu  strenuously  endeavoured  to 
observe  f aitibf ully  the  oath  of  loyalty  mad^e  by  him  to  Hideyoshi  On  the  latter 's 
death-bed.  Th^y  claiin  for  him  that  until  his  haftds  were  forced  he  steadfastly 
and  faithfully  worked  in  the  interests  of  Hideyoshi.  But  his  acts  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  any  suchinterpretation.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that 
he  believed  himself  to  have  been 'entrusted  by  the  Taikd  with  discretionary  power 
to  determine  the  expediency  of  Hideyori  's  succession,  and  that  he  exercised  that 
power  in  the  interests  of  the  Tokugawar  fanrily,  not  of  the  Toyotomi. 

Circumstaticee  helped  bim  as  they  do  generally  help  great  toen.  From  the- 
time  of  the  birth  of  the  lady  Yodo's  second  son,  the  official  world  in  Kyoto 
had  been  divided  into  two  factions.  The  Hidetsugu  catastrophe  accentuated 
the  lilies  of  division,  and  the  Koreaii  campaign  had  a  similar  effect  by  affording 
a  field  for  bitter  rivalry  between  the  forces  of  Konishi  Yukinaga,  who  belonged,  to 
the  Yodo  faction,  and  Katd  Kiyomasa,  who  was  a  prot^gfi  of  Hideyoshi 's  wife, 
Yae.  Further  fuel  was  added  to  this  fire  of  antagonism  when  the  order  went' 
fcffth  that  the  army  should  leave  Korea,  for  the  Kat5  faction  protested  against 
sorrendering  all  the  fruits  of  the  catopaigh  without  any  tangible  recompense^ 
and  the  Konishi  party  insisted  that  the  Taikd 's  dying  words  must  be  obeyed 
implicitly.  In  this  dispute,  Ishida  Katsushige,  the  chief  actor  in  the  Hidetsugu 
la'agedy,  took  a  promi»ent  part.  For,  when  in  their  capacity  as  belonging  to 
the  Board  of  Five  Admhiistrators,  Ishida  and  Asano  Nagamasa  wefe  s^it  to 
KyUehti  to  superintend  the  evacuation  of  the  Korean  peninsula,  they,  too,  felt 
into  a  controversy  on  the  same  subject.  leyasu  stood  aloof  from  both  parties* 
His  policy  was  to  let  the  feud  develop  and  to  step  in  himself  at  the  supreme 
rittoment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  aim  of  Ishida  Katsushige  to  involve  the 
Tokugawa  chief,  thus  compassing  his  downfalland  opening  an  avenue  for  the 
ascension  of  Ishida  bimsdf  to  the  place  of  dictator.  Allied  with  Ishida  in  this 
plot  was  his  colleague  on  the  Board  ol  Five  Administrators,  Masuda  Nagamori. 
Their  method  was  to  create  enmity  between  leyasu  and  Maeda  Toshiiye^  to 
whom  the  Taiko  had  entrusted  the  guardianship  of  Hideyori  and  of  the  Osaka 
Castle.  This  design  was  barely  thwarted  by  the  intervention  of  Hosokawa 
Tadaoki  (ancestor  of  thepresent  Marquis  Hosokawa).  leyasu  was  well  informed 
as  to  Ishida 's  schemes  on  two  other  occasions;  the  first  immediately  before, 
the  second  jist  after,  the  death  of  the  JVitfed. '  In  each  case  rumours  of  an  armed 
outbreak  were  suddenly  circulated  in  Fushiini  for  the  purpose  of  creating  conf  u-: 
sion  such  as  might  furtdsh  an  opi>ortunity  to  strike  suddenly  at  leyasu.  These 
essays  failed  in  both  instances,  and  the  Tokugawa  chief,  instead  of  retaliating 
by  direct  impeachment  of  Ishida,  applied  himself  to  cementing  close  relations 
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Yfiih  certain,  g^Bat  daimyo.lfy  n^trimordsl  tl)j^  Suoh- uinons  had  been 
ipaplicitly  interdicted  by  the  Taiko,  and  the  procedure  of  leyasu  elicited  a 
written  protest  from  the  boards  of  the  Five  Seiior  Ministers  and  the  Five 
Adngdnistrators.  They  threatened  ley adu.  with  digmissal  from  the  former 
board  unless  he  furnished  a  satisfactory  explanation.  This  he  deelined  to  do 
and.for  some  time  a.very  strained  situation  e^ted  in  Kyoto,  an  armed  struggle 
being  ultimately  averted  by  theigood  offices  of  the  Three  Middle  Ministers. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  circumstances  had  become  critical,  and 
it  was  further  evident  that^  as  long  as  Ishida  Katsushige  's  intrigues  continued, 
a  catastrophe  might  at  any  moment  be  plrecipitated.  Sensible  of  these  things, 
a  party  of  loyal  men,  spoken  of  in  history  aa  the  "seven  generals"  —  Ikeda 
Terumasa  (ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  Ikeda) ;  Kato  Kiyomasa;  Kuroda 
Nagamasa  (son  of  Kuroda.  Yoshitaka,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis 
Kuroda);  Fukushima  Masanori,  Asano  Yukinaga  (son  of  Ae&no  Nagamasa  and 
ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  Asano) ;  Hosokawa  Tadaoki,  and  Kato  Yoshiaki 
(ancestor  of  the  present  Viscount  Kato)  —  vowed  to  take  Ishida 's  life,  while  he 
was  still  in  Osaka  Castle,  whither  he  had  gone  (1599)  to  attend,  the  death-bed 
of  his  friend,  Maeda  Toshiiye.  Ishida,  finding  himself  powerless  to  resist  such 
a  combinatioa  after  the  death  of  Maeda,  took  an  extraordinary  step;  he  appealed 
to  the  protection  of  leyasu  —  that  is  to  say,  to  the  protection  of  the  very  man 
i^^inst  whom  all  his  plots  had  been  directed.    And  leyasu  protected  him. 

Wq  aare  b^e  confronted  by  a  riddle  which  has  never  been  clearly  interpreted. 
Why  did  Ishida  seek  asylum  from  leyasu  wh(Nn  he  had  persistently  intrigued  to 
Qveifthrow,  and  why  did  leyasu,  having  full  knowledge  of  these  intrigues,  grant 
asylum?  Possibly  an  answer  to  the  former  question  can  be  furnished  by  the. 
fact  that  Ishida  Was  in  sore  straits.  Attending  Maeda  Toshiiye 's  death-bed,  he 
had  seen  the  partisans  of  the  d^eased  baron  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
leyasu  through  the  intervention  of  Hosokawa  Tadaoki,  and  he  had  learned  t^at 
his  own  life  was  inunediately  threatened  by  the  seven  generals.  Even  if  he 
succeeded  (whi<?h  was  very  problematical)  in  escaping  from  Osaka  to  his  own 
qastle  of  ^awa-yama,  in  Omi  province,  the  respite  could, have  be^  but  brief  and- 
sv^h  a  stdp  would  have  been  equivalent  to  abandoning  the  political  arena. 
Only  a  very  strong  arm  could  save  him,  and  with  consummate  insight  he  may 
have  appreciated  the  Tokugawa  chief's  unreadiness  to  precipitate  a  crucial 
struggle  by  consenting  to  his  death. 

.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  leyasu?  Unwilling  to  admit  that  his  sustuteness 
could  ever  have  been  at  fault,  some  historians  allege  that  the  Tokugawa  chief 
saved  Ijshida's  life  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  letting  him  diiscredit  himself 
and  his  partisans  by  continued  intrigues.  These  annalists  allege,  in  fact,  that 
leyasu,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Honda  Masanobu,  by  whose  profound  shrewdness 
he  was  largely  guided,  saved  the  life  of  Ishida  in  order  that  the  latter 's  subsequent 
intrigues  might  furnish  a  pretext  for  destroying  Hideyori.  That,  however,  is 
scarcely  conceivable,  for  Ishida  had  many  powerful  confederates,  and  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  leniency  shown  by  leyasu  on  that  occasion  was  an  armed  struggle 
from  which  he  barely  emerged  victorious.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  for  all 
his  profound  wisdom,  leyasu  erred  in  this  instance.  Ishida  Kotsushi^  out- 
witted him.  For,  during  the  very  days  of  his  asylum  in  Fushimi,  under  the 
protection  of  leyasu,  lahida  opened  secret  communication  with  Uesugi  Kage- 
katsu  and  invited  him  to  strike  at  the  Tokugawa.  Uesugi  consented.  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  character  of  Ishida  has  been  portrayed  for  posterity  mainly 
by  historians  who  were  under  Tokugawa  influence.    Modern  and  impartial 
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amialists  are  by  no  iDeana  so;  condenmatory  in  their  judgment  of  the  msiii.  In 
whatever  arts  of  deo^tiOn  I^bida  excelled,  leyasu  was  at  least  his  equal;  while 
in  the  matter  of  loyalty  to  the  Toyotomi  family ,  Isbida's  conduct  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  the  Tokugawa  leader;  and  if  we  look  at  the  men  who 
attached  themselves  to  Ishida's  cause  and  fought  by  ^his  side,  we  are  obliged  to 
admit  that  he  must  have  been  highly  este^ned  by  his  contemporaries^  qi ,  at  anjf 
rate,  that  they  recognized  in  him  the  champion  of  Hid^y(»*i,  at  whose  father's 
hands  they  had  received  such  benefits.  ,  / 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  JAPANESE  EMPIRE  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  TOT?' 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  realih  of  Japan  wjas  then  held  by  214  feudatciries,  each  having  an  annual 
mcome  of  at  least  lO^OOO  koku  (omitting  minor  landowners).  These  214  estates 
yielded  to  their  holders  a  total  income  of  nearly  nineteen  million  kohu,  and  ol 
that  aggr^ate  the  domains  of  the  five  noblemen  forming  the  Board  oi  Senicu: 
Statesmen  oonstituted  one-third.  Tokugawa^  leyasu  was  the  wealthiest.  Hi$ 
domains  in  the  eight  provinces  fonning  theKwanto  yielded  an  income  of  2,557^ 
000  koku.  Next  on  the  list  came  Mori  Terumoto  with.  2^205,000  kqku^  and 
Uesugi  Kagekatsu  with  1,200,000  koku.  The  latter  two  were  partisans  of 
Ishida.  But  direct  commimication  between  their,  forces  was  difficult,  for  \K^hile 
the  M5ri  domains  covered  the  nine  provinces  on  the  extreme  west  of ^  the  ^xain 
island,  Uesugi 's  lay  on  the  north  of  the  Kwantd,  whence  they  stretched  to  the 
shore  of  ihe  Japan  Sea.  Fourth  and  fifth  on  the  Board- of  S^or  Sta,te^fpiw 
were  Maeda  Toshiiye,  whose  fief  (833,000  koku)  occupied  Kaga  and  Eltcl^u;  an4 
Ukita  Mdeiye  (574,000  kohuy^  whose  castle  stood  At  Okaryama,  in  Bizen.  Ail 
these,  except  Maeda  embraced  the  anti-Tokugawa  cause  of  Ishida  Katsushige^ 
and  it  thus  becomes  easy  to  understand  the  desire  of  Ishida  to  win  pver  Maed$ 
Toshinaga,  son  of  Toshiiye,  to  his  camp.  On  the  side  of  leyasu 's.foiss  wene 
also  marsdiailed  Shimazu  Yoshihisa,  feudal  chief  of  Satsuma  / (700,000  koku); 
Satake  Yoshinobu  of  Hitachi  province  (545,700 'A;oA^);  Komshi .  Yukinaga  i^ 
fiigo  (200,000  koku),  who  was  counted  one  of  the  greatest  captaino  of  the  era, 
and,  nominally,  KohayakaWa  Hideaki  in,  Ghikuzen  (522,j500  koku).  With 
leyasu  were  the  powerful  dcdmyo:  Date  Masamune  of  Sendai  (580,000  i;oiku}; 
Kat5  Kiyomasa  of  Kumamoto.  (250,000  koku);  Hosokawa  Tadaold  qf  Tango 
(230,000  koku) ;  Ikeda  Terumasa  of  Mikawa  (152,000  koku),  and  Kuroda  Nagar 
masa  of  Chikuzen  (250,000  AoAmi).    This  analysis  omits  minor  names.  ;; 


.'•    .  .  -If' 


BATTLE  OF  SEKIGAHARA 

The  plan  of  campaign  formed  by  Ishida  and  his  confederates  was*  that  Uesuip 
and  Satake  should  attack  the  Kwant5  from  the  north  and  the  east  simultaneous^ 
ly,  while  Mori  and  Ukita  should  move  against  Fushimi  and  occupy  Kyoto,  In 
May,  1600,  leyasu  went  through  the  form  of  requiring  Uesugi  to  repair  to 
Kyoto  and  explain  his  obviously  disaffected  preparations.  The  reply  s^nt  by 
Uesugi  was  d^ant.  Therefore,  the  Tokugawa  chief  proceeded  to  mobilize  his 
own  and  his  allies'  forces.  He  seems  to  have  clearly  foreseen  that  if  he  himself 
moved  eastward  to  Yedo,  Momo-yama  Would  be  assaulted  in  his  absence*  Bnt 
it  being  necessary- to  simulate  trUst'in  Mori  and  Ukita,  then  nominally  his 
supporters,  he  placied  in  Momo^^ama  Castle  a  garrison  of  only  two  thousand 
men  under  his  old  and  staimch  friend,  Torii  Mototada.    leyasu  planned  th^ 
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Uesugi  should  be  attacked  Bimultan^usly  from  five^direotioiid;  namely  from 
Sendai  by  Date;  from  Kaga  by  Maeda;  from  Dewa  by  Mogami;  from  Echigo  by 
Horiy  and  from  Hitachi  by  Satake.  But  among  these  fiye  armies  that  of  Satake 
declared  for  Ishida^  while  those  of  Maeda  and  Hori  were  constrained  to  adopt  a 
defensive  attitude  by  the  menace  of  hostile  barons  in  their  vicinity,  and  thus  it 
fell  out  that  Date  and  Mogami  alone  operated  effectively  in  the  cause  of  leyajsu. 

The  Tokugawa  chief  himself  lost  no  time  in  putting  his' troops  in  motion  for 
Yedo,  where,  at  the  head  of  some  sixty  thousand  men,  he  arrived  in  August,  1600, 
his  second  in  command  being  his  third  son,  Hidetada.  Thence  he  pushed  rapid- 
ly northward  with  the  intention  of  attacking  UesugL  But  at  Oyama  in 
Shimotsuke  news  reached  hip  that  Ishida  and  his  partisans  had  drawn  the 
sword  in  the  west,  and  had  seized  Osaka,  together  with  the  wives  and  families 
of  Several  of  the  eaptains  who  were  with  leyasu  'e  army.  A  council  was  immecA- 
ately  held  and  these  captains  werfe  given  the  option  of  continuing  to  serve  under 
leyasu  6t  retiring  to  join  the  Western  army  and  thus  ensuring  the  safety  of  their 
own  families.  They  chose  the  former,  and  the  council  further  decided  that, 
leaving  Date  and  Mogami  to  deal  witii  Uei^ugi  and  Satake,  and  pasting  for  the 
same  purpose  at  Utsimomiya,  Hideyasu,  second  son  of  Ieya$u,  the  main  acmy 
should  countermarch  to  meet  the  western  forces  at  some  point  remote  from 
Yedo. 

The  Tokugawa  battalions,  following  two  routes — the  TSkaidO  and  theNaka^ 
sendo  —  made  rapid  progress  westward,  and  on  September  2l8t,  the  van  of  the 
division  under  Fukushima  and  Ikeda  reached  Kiyosu.  Bui  the  Nakaaendo 
column  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men  under  Hidetada  encountered  suehdesperate 
re^stance  before  the  castle  of  Ueda,  at  the  hands  ef  Sanada  Madayiiki,  that  it 
did  not  reach  Sekigahara  until  the  great  battle  was  over.  Meimwhie^  the  west- 
ern army  had  pushed  steadily  eastward.  Its  first  exploit  was  to  capture  and 
burn  the  Momo-yama  castle,  which  was  splendidly  defended  by  the  veteran 
Torii  Mototada,  then  in  his  sixty-second  year.  With  a  garrison  of  only 
two  thousand  men  he  held  at  bay  during  eleven  days  An  investing  for^e 
of  forty  thousand.  The  torch  was  set  to  the  castle  on  the  8th  of  September  by 
traitors  in  the  garrison,  and  Mototada  committed  euioide.  Thereafter,  the  van 
of  the  western  army  advanced  to  Gifti  along  the  Nakasendft,  and  the  main  body, 
making  a  detour  through  Ise^  ultimately  pushed  forw^d  into  Mino. 

With  this  army  were  no  lefes  than  forty-three  generals  of  renown,  and  the 
niunber  of  feudal  barons,  great  and  small,  who  sent  troops  to  swell  its  ranks  wisis 
thirty-one.  Undoubtedly  these  barons  were  partiaHy  influenced  by  the  concep- 
tion generally  prevalent  that  the  fortunes  of  the  two  great  families  of  Toyotomi 
and  Tokugawa  depended  on  the  issue  of  this  struggle.  But  it  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  had  Ishida  Katsushige  been  as  black  as  the  Tokugawa  historians 
paint  liim,  he  coidd  never  have  served  for  the  central  figure  of  such  an  array. 
He  is  seen  inciting  the  besiegers  of  Momo-yama  Castle  to  their  supreme  and 
successful  effort.  He  is  seen  winning  over  to  the  Toyotomi  cause  baron  after 
baron.  He  is  seen  leading  the  advance  of  the  western  army's  Tan.  And  he  is 
seen  fighting  to  the  end  in  the  great  battle  which  closed  the  campaign.  Some 
heroic  quahties  inust  have*  accompanied  his  gift  of  statesmanship.  The 
nominal  leader  of  the  western  army,  which  mustered  128,000  strong,  was  Mori 
TerumOto,  and  imder  him  were  ranged  Ukita  Hideiye,  MOri  Hidemoto,  Shimazu 
Yoshihiro,  Konishi  Yukinaga,  and  many  other  captains  of  repute.  Under  the 
Tokugawa  banners  there  marched  75,000  men,  their  van  led  by  11  Naomasa 
and  Honda  Tadakatsu* 
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On  October  21,  1600,  the  great  battle  (tf  Sekigahara  was  fought.  The 
strategy  on  the  side  of  the  western  forces  was  excellent.  Their  imits  were  dis- 
posed along  a  crescent-shaped  line  recessed  from  the  enemy,  bo  that  an  attacking 
army,  unless  its  numerical  strength  was  greatly  superior,  had  to  incur  the  risk 
of  bemg  oiTeloped  from  both  flanks  —  a  risk  much  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
thesb  flatiking  troops  occupied  hi^  ground.  But  on  the  side  of  the  western 
army  there  was  a  feature  of  weakness  which  no  strategy  could  remove:  all  the 
battalions  constituting  the  right  wing  were  pledged^  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
leyasu  at  the  crisis  of  the  stni^e.  There  were  six  of  these  battalions,  larg6 
or  small,  and  they  were  commanded  by  Akakura,  Ogawa,  «Kuchiki,  Waldzaka; 
Kohayakatrisi,  .and  Kikkawa.  Thus,  not  only  were  the  eastern  troops  able  to 
deliver  their  attack  in  full  force  against  the  centre  and  left  of  their  foes,  but^-idso 
the  latter  were  exposed  to  the  most  demoralizing  of  all  eventuaUties,  treachery. 

After  a  fierce  fight  the  western  army  was  completely  defeated.  Some  accoimts 
put  its  losses  at  35,000  men;  others,  with  greater  probability,  estimating  that 
only  100,000  men  were  actually  engaged  on  both  sides  '• — namely,  60,006  on  the 
Tokugawa  side,  and  40,000  on  the  Toyotomi  -^  conclude  that  the  losses  were 
0000  and  9000,  respectively.  Shimazu  of  Satsuma,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of 
Bamuraiy  cut  his  way  through  the  lines  of  leya^ii,  and  reaching  Osaka,  embarked 
hastily  for  KyUshtl.  Ishida  Katsushige  lay  concealed  in  a  cave  for  a  few  day^, 
but  was  ultimately  seized  and  beheaded,  in  company  with  Konishi  Yukinaga 
and  Ankokuji  Ekei,  at  the  execution  ground  Jn  Ky5to,  This  one  battle  ended 
the  struggle:  there  was  no  rally.  Punishment  followed  quickly  for  the  feuda- 
tories who  had  fought  against  the  Tokugawa.  Thus  MSri  Terumoto's  domain, 
originally  covering  eight  provinces  and  yielding  a  revenue  of  1,205,000  koku\ 
was  reduced  to  the  two  provinces  of  Suw5  and  Nagato,  yielding  300,000  koku. 
The  three  provinces  of  Ukita  Hideiye  were  entirdy  forfeited,  and  he  himself  was 
banished  to  the  island  Hachijoshima.  OdaHicJ^^pbu,  grandson. of  ,Nobunaga, 
IVIasuda  Nagamori,  a^d  Sanada  Masayuki,  with  his  son,  were  ordered  to  take 
the  tonsure  and  retire  to  the  monastery  of  Koya-sari,  The  fief  of  Uesugi  Kageka- 
tsu  was  reduced  from  1,200,000  koku  in  Aizu  to  300,000  hoku  in  Yonezawa;  and 
the  800,000  hoku  of  the  Satake  family,  in  Hitachi  were  exchanged  for  200,000 
koku  in  Akita.  Only  the  Shimazu  family  of  Satsuma: remained. without  loss. 
Secured  by  inaccessibitity,it  continued  to  hold  the  provinces  pf  Satsuma,  Osumi^ 
and  Hyuga,  with  a  revenue  of  700,000  A:(?A:w, 

REDISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  F^BFS  '  J  ^ 

■  I  <  • 

These  measures  represented  only  a  fraction  of  the  readjustments  then  effected, 
leyasu,  followipg  the  example  set  on  a  small  scale  by  the  TaikOy  parcelled  out 
the  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  security  against  future  trouble. 
Dividing  the  feudatories  into  hereditary  vassals. (/wdat  no  kerai)  and  exterior 
nobles  (tozama),  he  assigned  to  the  former  small,  but  grpatly  increased  estates 
situated  so  as  to  command  the  main  highways  as  well  as  the  great  cities  of 
central  Japan,  and  he  located  the  exterior  nobles  —  many  of  them  with  largely 
reduced  domains : —  in  districts  remote  not  only  from  Y^do  and  Kyoto  but  also 
from  each  other,  wherever  such  method  of  distribution  was  possible.  Moreover, 
in  the  most  important  places  —  as  Osaka,  Fushimi,  Sakai,  Nagasaki,  Yamada 
(inlse),  and  Sado  (the  gold  mines),  there  were  appointed  administrators  {bugyo), 
direct  nominees  of  the  Tokugawa;  while  Kyoto  was  put  tmder  the  sway  of  a 
deputy  of  the  ^hogun  {shoshidai).    Again,  although  the  tozqma  dadmyo  rec^ved 
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tolerably  xauliificeiit  treataueat  in  the  matter  .of  estates,  their  redonrces  Were 
seriousAy*  crippled  by  the  imposition  of  costly  public  w6rks.  These  works  con- 
sisted mainly  of  reert^orii^  dilapidated  castles  or  building  new  ones  on  a  scale 
so  colossal  83  to  be  exceeded  by  only  the  stronghold  at  Osaksi  It  is  recorded 
that  when  Fuku&hima  Maaanori,  lord  of  Kiyosu  in  Owari^  complained  of  the 
eripphng  effects  of  these  aevetie  reqiiisitions,  Kat5  Kiyomasa  told  hua  that  thens 
was  no  alternative  except  to  retire  to  his  castle  and  diefy  Yedo:  ■'  The  most  costiy. 
of  the  edifices  that  came  into  existence  inithese  circumstances  was  the  .castle  of 
Nagoya,  which  is  still  one  of  the  wonders  of  Japan.  Twenty  great  barons  took 
part  in  erecting  it^ith^  leading  artists  of  the  time  were  lengaged  in  dts  interior 
decoration,  and. the  roof  of  its  donjon  was  crowned  with  two  ^old  dolphins, 

measuring  nearly  nine  febt  in  height. 

«  .        .    '  .•-•■. 

lEYASU  BECOMES  SHOOVN 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1603,  the  Emperor  nominated  leyasu  to  be  minister 
of  the  Right  and  sei-i  tai-Bhogurij  presenting  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  conven- 
tional ox-chariot  and  military  baton.  Nine  days  later,  the  Tokugawa  chief 
repaired  to  the  palace  tp  return  thanks  for  these  honours.  The  Emperor  with 
his  own  hands  gave  him  the  drinking-cup  and  expressed  profound  gratification 
that  through  his  piilitary  skill  the  wars  which  had  convulsed  the  nation  wero 
ended,  and  the  foundations  of  the  empire's  peace  securely  laid.  leyasu  was 
then  in  his  sixty-second  year.  In  the  following  May,  Hideyori  was  made 
nad-daijin,  BJid  in  the  same  month  a  marriage  was  contracted  between  him,  then 
in  hii$  eleventh  year,  and  Tenju-in,  the.  seven-year-old  daughter.of  Hidetada,  son 
and  successor  of  leyasu. 

YEDO  AND  KYOTO 

leyasu  no^  took  up  his  residence  at  Mbmo-yama  Castle  and  Hidetada  was 
ordered  to  live  in  Yedo.  But  the  former  Inade  it  a  custom  to  go  eastward 
every  autumn  on  the  pretext  of  enjoying  the  sport  of  falconry,  and  to  remain  in 
yedo  uiitil  the  next  spring.  In  February,  .1605,  the  Tokugawa  chief's  return  to 
Kyoto  from  the  KwantO  capital  was  mad0  the  occasion  of  a  great  military  dis- 
play. Both  leyasu  and  Hidetada  travelled  at  the  same  time  with  a. following  of 
170,000  soldiers,  ^ho  were  encamped  outside  the  city  whence  they  marched  in, 
ten  thousand  daily,  during  seventeen  consecutive  days.  This  martial  parade 
is  said  to  have  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  nobles  of  theKinaiand  the  west- 
em  provinces.  But  Ieyasv:did  not  long  retain  the  oflSce  of  shogun.  In  1605, 
he  conveyed  to  the  Imperial  Court  his  desire  to  be  relieved  of  military  functions, 
in  favour  of  his  son  Hidetada,  and  the  Emperor  at  once  consented,  so  that 
Hidetada  succeeded  to  all  the  offices  of  his  father,  and  leyasu  retired  to  the 
castle  of  Sumpu,  the  capital  of  Suruga.  His  income  was  thenceforth  reduced 
to  120,000  koku  annually,  derived  from  estates  in  the  provinces  of  Mino,  Ise, 
and  ^mi.  But  this  retirement  was  in  form  rather  than  in  fact.  All  administra- 
tive affairs,  great  or  small,  were  managed  in  Sumpu,  the  shogun  in  Yedo  exercising 
merely  the  power  of  sanction,  leyasu  made  frequent  journeys  to  Yedo  under 
the  pretext  of  hawking  but  in  reality  for  government  purposes. 

THE  YEDO  BAKUFU 

It  was  on  the  80th  of  August,  1590,  that  leyasu  made  his  first  formal  entry 
into  Yedo  from  Sumpu.    Yedo  Castle  had  previously  been  occupied  by  an  ageot 
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of  the  HOjO  dan.  It  was  very  aouuUv  aaad  its  stutottiidmg&  ccHifiisted  of  barren 
plains  and  &  few  fishing  villages.  -  On  the  northwest  iwaa  the  moor,  of  Musashi, 
Bsxd  on  the  southeast  a  forest  of.  reeds  marked  the  littoral'  of  Yedb  Bay*  The 
first  task  ihat  devolved  upon  leiyiasn  was  the  reclamation  of  land  for  building 
purposes.  Sotae  substantial  w(M*k  was  done,  yet  the  place  did  not  suggest  any 
fitness  for  the  purpose  of  Im  administraftive  centre,  and  not  imtil  the  battle  of 
Sekigahara  placed  him  in  conunand  of  imm^ose  resources,  did  leyasti  deeidb 
to  make  Yedo  his  capital.  He  tiien  had  large  recourse  to  labotu:  reG[ui&,tioned 
from  the  feudatories.  By  these  ineans  hills- #ere  levielled^  swamps  reclaimed^ 
and  embankments  built,  so  (that  the  whole  aspect  of  the  region  was  changed, 
and  sites  were  provided  for  the  Tesid^toes  of  various  barons  and  for  the  establiah-^ 
ment  of  shops  and  stores  whose 'owners  flocked  to  the  new  tity  from  Osaka^ 
Kyoto,  and  other  towns.  Iber^aft^,  a^astiie  of  pcdossal  dimoi^ions,  exceeding 
even  the  Osaka  fortress  in  magnitude  and  magnificenoe,  Was  rapidly  constructed, 
the  feudatories  being  required  to  supply  labour  and  materials  in  ameasure  which 
almost  overtaxed  their  resources. 

Historians  difier  as  to  the  exact  date  of « the  establishment  of  the  Yedo 
Bakufu,  but  the  best  authorities  Eire  agreed  tiiat  the  event  should  be  (reckoned 
from  the  battle  of  Sekigahara,  .since  then,  for  the  first  time,  tixe  admiilistrative 
power  came  into  the  hand  of  the  Tokugawa  baron,  he  having  previously  been 
simply  the  head  of  a  board  instituted  by  the  Tcdko.  There  can  be  no  dcmbt,  that, 
in  choosing  Yedo  for  his  capital^  leyasu  was  Mrgely  guided  by  the. example  of 
Yoritomo  and  by  the  etxperience  of  the  Ashikaga.  Kamakura  had  beena  success 
as  signal  afi  Muromachi  had  been  a  f ailuroi  In:  the  former,  leyasu  had  much  to 
imitate;  in  the  latter,  mudb  to  avoid.  Weihave  seen  that  he  distributed  the 
estates  of  the  feudatories  so  as  to  create  a  sj^em  antomatically  unfavoinrable 
to  disturbance,  in.  which,  contrivance  he  borrowed  and  extended  ihe  ideas  of 
Nobunaga  and  Hideyoshi.  It  remains  to  note  that  what'H5j6  Tokimasa  and 
Oye  Hiromoto  were  to  Minamoto  Yoritomo  as  advisers  and  organisers,  and  what 
Ashikaga  Tadayoshi  and  Kono  Moronao  were  to 'Ashikaga  Takauji  in  the -same 
r61es,  such,  also,  were  Honda  Masanobu  and  Honda  Masazumi  to  Tokugawa 
leyasu. 

HIDEYORI  AND  lEYASU 

-    .         .  •  •    .  •         -   ■  •♦ 

In  May,  1605,  Hideyori  was  nominated  u-daijin.  At  that  timiB  the  nation 
was  divided  pretty  evenly  into  two  factc«B;  one  obedient  to  the  Tokugawa,  the 
other  disposed,  to  await  Hideyori  ^6  oomdng  of  age,  which  event  was  expected  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  Toyotomi  family;  Fuknshiilna  Masinoii  and  J^AiA 
Kiyomasa  were  the  most;  enthusiastic  bdievers  in  the  latter  forecasts  Up  to 
that.time  leyasu  had  not  #ven  any  definite  indication  of  the  attitude  he  inti^dekl 
to  assume  towardstfae  Taiko^s  heir.  It  was  not  till  the  year  161  li  that>  he  found 
an  opportunity  of  forming  a  first-hand  estimate  of  Hideyoiri's  character.'  fie 
then  had  a  meeting  with  the  latter  at  Nij5  Castte,  and  is  said  to  have  been  mudx 
struck  with  the  bearing  and  intelligence  of  Hideyori.  In  fact,  whereas  common 
report  had  spoken  in  very  disparaging  terms  of  the  young  man's  capacities  — 
Hideyori  was  then  seventeen  years  old  —  the  Tokugawa  chief  found  a  dignified 
and  alert  lad  whose  aspect  suggested  that  if  he  was  suffered  to  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  Osaka  a  few  years  longer,  Yedo  would  run  the  risk  of  being  relejgated  t6 
a  secondary  place. 

leyasu  after  that  interview  is  said  to  have  fdt  like  ''a  ntan  who,  having  still 
a  long  distance  to  travel,  finds  himself  enveloped  in  dairkness."    He  saw  that 
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the  time  for  considering  justice  and  htuniAzty''  h^dpaaBed^  and. be  summoned 
HoBda  Masanobu  to  li^^iom  he  said:  'M  see  that  Hideyori  is.  grown  up  to  be  a 
son  worthy  of  his  father.  By  and  by  it  will  be  diffieuh  for  such  a.man  io  remain 
subservient  to  another/'  Masanobu^-whoim  history  deaeribes  as  ther'^TokUgar 
wa's  storehouse  of  wisdom/'  is Tecorded  to  have  replied:  ^'So  I,  too,  think,  but 
there  is  no  eause  for  anxiety.  I  have  an  klea«"  What  this  id^a  wasievents  soon 
disclosed.  Summoning  one  of  the  offidals  in  the  service  of  Hideyori 's  wife  — 
Hidetada's  daughter  ^--  Masanobu  spoke  as  follow^:  '^ Hideyori  is! the  only  son 
of  the  late  Taikd  and  it  is  the  desire  of  r the  ^-^aAd"  ^(the  title  gii^ento  leyasu 
after  his  retirement  from  the  sh6gunate)  >' that 'he,  HMe^ori^  should  have  a 
numerous  and  thriving  family,  i  TheF^€ire,  if  any  woman  tdoes!  his  fancy,  she 
must  -be  enrolled  among:  his-  stttendants  to  whatever*  class  she  may  belong* 
Moreover,  if  there  be  among  these  ladies  any. who ^how  jealousies  or  make 
disturbances/  no  complaint  need  he  preferred  to  the  O^eako.  I  will  undertake 
to  settle  the  matter."  .'    t     . 

From  that  time  Hideyori  hved  among  women.  A  word  may  h^e  be  said 
about  the  marriage  between  Hideyori  and  the  granddaughter  of  leyasu,  the 
bride  and  the  bridegroom  alike  i^eing  mere  children.  Accordiilg  to  arrecognized 
historical  authority,  writing  in  the  Tokvgatva  JidaisM,  such  ^  marriages  were 
inspired  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  motives: .  (1)  that  the  bride  or  bride* 
groom  should  serve  as  a  hostage;  (2). that  theiwedding  should  oontribute  to 
cement  an  alliance  between  the  families  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom;  (3) 
that  the  wedding  should  become  a  meanl^  of  spying  into:the  affairs  of  one  of  the 
families^;  (4)  that  it  should  bean  instrum^t  focflowing  siseds of  enmity  between 
the  two  families.  The  objects,  of  leyasu  in  wedding  his'  granddaughter  at  seven 
years  of  age  to  Hideyori  at  eleven  were.doubUess  of  the  nature  indicated  in  the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  aboVe  definitions.^  Qn  theonehand^  he  4»eemed  to  the 
Osaka  party  to  be  conforming  to  the  vrilVoi  ihe-Taiko;  on  the  other,  he  was  able 
to  introduce  into  the  household  of  Hideyori  an  unlimited  number  of  spies  among 
the  retinue  of  his  graiyddaughtOT. 

KATAGIRI  KATSUMOTO 

Just  before  his  death,  Hideyoshi  specially  conjured  Koide  Hidemasa  and 
Katagiri  Katsumoto  to  labour  for  the  safety  of  the  Toyotomi  family.  Hidema^ 
sa  soon  followed  his  i>atron  to  the  grave,  and  the  duty  of  mana^g  the  iaifairs 
of  the  family  devolved  entirely  upon  Katsumoto  in  his  capacity  of  adnunistrator 
(bugyd) .  He  devoted  himself  to  the  task  wdth  the  utmost  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness, and  he  made  it  the  basic  principle  of  his  policy  to  preserve  harmony  between 
the  Tokugawa  and  the  Toyotomi;  His  belief  was  t^t  leyasu  had^not  many 
years  more  to  live,  and  that  on  his  demise  the  administrative  power  would  revert 
wholly  to  Hideyori  as  a  natural  conseQuedce.  Hence  the  wisest  course  was 
to  avoid  any  collision  in  the  meanwhile. 


I .  > 


THE  OATH  OF  FEALTV 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1601,  that  is  to  say,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Sekiga- 
hara,  all  the  feudatories  were  invited  to  subscribe  a  written  oath  of  loyalty  to 
the  Tokugawa.  This  oath  consisted  of  three  articles.  The  first  was  a  promise  to 
observe  strictly  all  instructions  issued  by  the  Bakvsfu.  in  Yedo.  The  second  was 
an  engagement  not  to  harbour  or  protect  any  person  who  had  either  violated  or 
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ot>poeed  the  will  of  th^  shdgun.  The  third  wvbb  pledge  not  to  give  employment 
to  any  samurai  reported  to  be  a  traitor  or  an  assassin.  By  these  stipulations 
the  signatories  swore  to  abide  strictly,  and  declared  that  any  violation  of  the 
provi^ons  of  the  oath  would  rend^  the  violator  liable  to  .severe  punishment. 
Among  the  signatories  there  were  hot  found  any  members  of  th«  Osaka  party. 
These  poit  forward  the  last  will  of  the  Taiko^t&a  reason  for  refusing  to  sign,  and 
from  that  time  it  became  evident  that  the  dtuation  must  terminate  iiif  ah  armed 
Struggle.  I  •-      i  ' 

5N(p  HAAUNAGA    , 

Among  the  Osaka  paEiieanswaS' one  called  Ona  Haruhaga/ the  son  of  the 
lady  Yodo  'h  nurse.  T^s^youtfa'  led  a  life  of  great  profligacy,  and  al(bhough  not 
wanting  in  any  of  the  attributes  of  the  samurai^  he  altogether  lacked  politiciU 
insight.  Thus,  his  relations  with  Katsumoto  were  strained,  and  iianmaga 
constantly  essayed  to  underminie  Katsutnoto's  influence.  Hideyori  himself  did 
not  want  for  ability,  but  acting  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,' Yodo,  and  of  his 
friend;  Haiimaga^  he'  adopted  a  false  policy  of  opposition  to  leyasu. 

STATE  OF  Osaka 

The  feet  that  the  feudatories  who  ealled.  themselves  friends  of  the  Osaka 
party  had  refused  to  sign  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  the  fact  that  the  lady  Yodo 
and  Haronaga  threw  theic  influeiice  into  the  antiirTokugawa  scale,  had  the 
effect  of  isolating  Osaka  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  Bakufu  were  concerned.  Mem 
who  had  broken  l4K)se  laws  or  otherwise  offended,  against  the  sho^vm,  took'  rtf  uge 
in  Osaka.  Such  was  the  caae:with  the  son  ofHosokawaTadaoki;  with  Got5 
Matabei,  chief  vassal  of  Kuroda  Nagjamasa^  and'with  Nambu  Saemon^  principal 
retainer  of  Mamfou  NobuhaO. '  These  ithree  and  nliany  others  repaired  to  the 
castle  of  Osaka,  and  bcSng  there  isecure  against'  any  unarmed  attempt  of'  th^ 
Tofcugawa  to  arrest  them,  they  virtually  defied  leyasu's  control-  By  degrees 
aoonstant  stream  o!  ronihi  or  free-lances,  flowed  into  that  city;  and  a  eonspieuous 
element  among  its  inhabitants  eocusisted  of  Christian  f  eudatcries;  who,  regardless 
of  the  edicts  of  the  Bakufu,.  openly  preachisd  their  feith  and  were  in  no  wise 
checked  by  the  Toy otomi.  rulers.  Even  the  Buddhist  and  Skinio  priests  in 
Osaka  and  its  territories  were  independent  of  llie  Bakufu  authority^  and  theit 
were  eases  of  bouzidary  disputes  in  which  the  Toktigawa  officials  decUned  to 
give  judgment  sinoe  they-wereinbt ina positionttb  enforce  it*  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  this  state  ol  affairs  ^ew  steadily  more  obnoxious  tb  the  TokUgawa. 
leyasu  only  awaited  a  pretext  to  assert  the  supremacy  -of  his  authority.   , 

.  INSCRli^TXON  ON  THE  BELL  ' 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  inthe  year  1586,  a  colossal^imageiof  Buddha 
was  erected  by  Hideyoshi  at  the  H6k6-ji  in  Kyoto.  .  This  idol  was  made  of  wood, 
and  the  great  earthquake  of  1596  destroyed  it.  Subsequently,  leyasu  advised 
Hideyori  to  replace  the  wooden  idol  with  a  bronze  one.  Ono  Harimagti  stood 
opposed  to  this  idea^  but  Katagiri  Katsumotov  constant  to  his  policy  of  placating 
leyasu,  threw  his  influence  into  the  otiier  scale.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether^ 
in  maldng  this  proposal,  leyasu  had  already  conceived  the  extraordinary  scheme 
which  he  ultimately  carried  out.  It  would  appclar  more  probable,  however,  that 
-his  original  policy  was  merely  to.  impoverish  the  Toyotomi  fainily  by  imposing 
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upon  it  the  heavy  outlay  neoessary  for  constructing  a  hxigjd  bronse  BudcUuL 
Many  thousands  of  ryo  had  to  be  spent,  and  the  money  was  obtained  by  concert* 
ing  into  coin  a  number  of  gold  ingots  in  the  form  of  horses,  vftikix  Hidesrosbi  had 
stored  in  the  treasury  of  the  Osaka  castle  as  a  war  fund;  :  Fiye  years  later,  that 
is  to  say,  in  1614,  the  great  image- was  completed  and  an  imposing  ceremony  of 
dedication  was  organized.  A  thousand  priests  were  to  take  part,  and  .all  the 
people  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  many  from  the  Burrdundiag  provinces,  assembled 
to  witness  the  magnificent  f^te.  Suddenly  an  order  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
leyasu,  interdicting  the  consummation  of  the  ceremony  on  the  ground  that  the 
inscription  carried  by  the  bell  for  the  idol's  temple  was  designedly  treasonable 
to  the  Tokugsma.  This  inscription  had  beencompoiaed  and  written  by  a  high 
Buddhist  prelate,  Seikah,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  most 
skilful  calligraphists  of  his  time. 

It  was  inconceivable  that  such  a  man  ebould  err  flagrantiy  in  the  use  of  the 
ideographic  script.  Ie}rBSU,  however,  despatched  to  Kyoto  two  rival  prelatiea, 
Sdden  and  Tengai,  with  instructions  to  convoke  a  meeting  of  the  priests  of  the 
Five  Temples  and  invite  them  to  express  an  opinion  about  the  imscriptioa. 
Soden  held  the  post  of  administrator  of  temples.  This  placed  him  officiidly  at 
the  head  of  all  the  other  priests,  and  thus  the  opinions  he  expressed  at  the  instance 
of  leyasu  possessed  special  weight.  It  was  in  vain  that  Seikan  repudiated  all 
intention  of  disrespect  and  pointed  out  that  the  iiiscripti<m  did  not  for  a  moment 
lend  itself  to  the  interpretation  read  into  it  by  the  Tokugawa  chief.  Only  one 
priest,  Kaiaan  of  MyOshin-ji,  had  sufficient  courage  to  oppose  S5den's  vieW,  axid 
the  cause  of  the  Tokugawa  chief  triumphed. 

Without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Chmese  ideo^aphic  script  it  is  impossible 
to  clearly  understand  either  tbe.charges  preferred  by  the  Tokugawa  or  theargu- 
inents  employed  in  rebuttal.  WeBternreadersmay,.hotsrev^,conideaitly  accept 
the  unanimous  verdict  0f  all  modem  Sitholars,  that  the  interpretation^  assigned 
to  the  inscription  in  the  first  place  by  the  Tokugawa  oflScials,  and  in  the  second 
by  Hayashi  Ddshun^  representing  the  Confiicianists,  and  Sdden  and  Tengai, 
representing  the  Buddhists,  was  grossly  unreasonable.  That  many  experta 
should  be  found  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  a  ruler  so  powerful  as  leyasa 
was  not  wonderful,  but  it  says  little  for  the  moral  indepiendence  of  the  men  of 
the  time  that  only  one  Buddhist  priest  among  many  thousand  had  the  courage 
to  withhold  his  consent  to  a  judgment  which  outraged  truth  and  justice. 

Naturally  the  news  of  the  decision  threw  Osaka  into  a  state  of  great  excite 
ment^  Lady  Yodo  hastened  to  despatch  to  Sumpu  her  principal  lady-in-wait- 
ing, Okura-no- retiftone,  accompanied  by  another  dame  of  the  chamber.  These 
two  were  received  by  Acba-*no*T«tibon^  at  the  court  of  leyasu,  and  through  hej* 
they  conveyed  fervent  apologies  to  the  Tokugawa  chief.  leyasu  treated  the 
whole  matter  lightly.  He  granted  an  interview  to  the  two  ladies  from  Osaka 
and  sent  them  on  to  Yedo  to  visit  the  wife  of  Hidetada,  the  lady  Yodo 's  younger 
si&t^.  The  Osaka  deputies  naturally  drew  favourable  inferences  from  this 
courteous  mood,  and  taJdng  an  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  affair  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  bell,  elicited  from  leyasu  an  assurance  that  the  matter  need  not  be 
regarded  with  concern. 

Not  for  a  moment  suspecting  any  deception,  Okura-no-Tsubone  and  het 
companion  took  their  way  to  Osaka.  On  the  other  hand,  Honda  Masanobu  and 
the  priest,  Tengai,  were  instructed  to  inform  Katsumoto  that  the  umbrage  of 
leyasu  was  deeply  roused,  and  that  some  very  strong  measure  would  be  necessary 
to  restore  the  Bakufu  'a  confidence  in  Hideyori.    Katsumoto  vainly  sought  some 
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definite  statexqent  as  ta  the  naituperof  the  reparation  required.  He  was  merelsr 
told  to  answer  the  question  himself.  He  accordingly  proposed  onei  of  three 
courses,  namely,  that  Uie  lady  Yodo  should  be  sent  to  Yedo  as  a  hostage;  that 
Hideyori  should  leave  Osaka  and  settle  at  some  other  castle;  or,  finaUy,  that  he 
should' acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Tokugawa.  To  these  proposals 
the  only  reply  that  could  be  dicited  from  leyasu  was  that  Yodo  and  her  scm 
shoiild  doooee.  whichever  course  they  pleased,  and,  bearing  that  answer,  the 
disquietiag  iiiqM>rt  of  which  he  well  understood,  Katsumoto  set  out  from 
Silmpa  for  Osaka.  Travelling  rapidly,  he  soon  overtook  Okata.-no-Tmbone 
and  esplained  to  her  the  events  and  their  import.  But  the  lady  was  incr^ulous* 
She  was  niore  ready  to  suspect  Katsumoto 's  sinc^ity  than  to  believe  that 
I^asu  had  meant  to  deceive  her. 

Had  Katoomoto  been  free  to  continue  his  joiuney  to  Osaka,  reaching  it  in 
advance  of  Okura-*s0^T8ii{Nme'd  party,  the  result  might  have  been  different* 
But  leyasu  did  liot  contemplate  any  such  sequence  of  events.  He  instructed 
Itakura  Katsushige  to  invitie  Katsumoto  to  call  at  Kyoto  on  the  way  to  Osaka 
with  the  deject  of  discussing  an  important  affair.  Katsumoto  had  no  choice 
but  to  delay  his  journey,  and  Katsushige  took  care  that  the  delay  should  be 
long  enough io  afford  time  for  OkvarBrno-Tsvbone's  party  to  reach  Osaka,  and 
to  present  their  report,  together  with  thdr  suspicions  of  Katsumoto 's  disloyalty. 

Lady  Yodo  was  incensed  whien  she  learned  the  terms  that  Katsumoto  had 
offered.  '^I  am  Hideyori 's  mother,"  she  is  reported  to  have  cried.  ''I  will 
never,  beikd  my  knee  to  the  Kwantd^  Rather  will  I  and  iny  son  make  this 
castle  our  death-piUow.''  Then,  with  Ono  Harunaga,  she  formed  a  plot  to  kill 
Katsumoto  and  to  draw  the_  sword  against  the  Tokugawa.  Subsequently, 
when  Katsumoto  returned  to  Osaka  and  reported  l^e  result  of  his  mission,  he 
stated  his  conviction  that  the  only  exit  from  the  dilemma  was  one  of  the  three 
courses  indicated  above.  Yodogimi,  on  being  informed  of  this  opinion,  intimat-* 
ed  her  desire  to  see  Katsumoto.  Biit  when  the  day  named  for  the  meeting  came 
fltnd'  Katsumoto  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  remdence  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  to  the  conference,  he  received  information  that  the  intention  was  to 
kill  him  en  route.  He  therefore  fled  to  his  domain  in  the  remote  province  of 
Ibaraki.  It  is  recorded  that  Katsumoto 's  plan  was  to  offer  to  send  Yodo  as  a 
hostage  to  Yedo.  Then  the  question  would  arise  as  to  a.pl^ce  of  residence  for 
her  in  the  eastern  captal,  and  the  processes  of  preparing  a  site  and  building  a 
house  were  to  be  supplemented  by  accidental  conflagrations,  so  that  the 
septuagenarian,  leyasu,  might  easily  pass  away  before  the  actual  transfer  of  the 
hostage  took  place.  Such  was  Katsumoto 's  device,  but  he  had  to  flee  from 
Osaka  before  he  could  carry  it  into  effect. 

« 

THE  SIEGE  OF  OSAKA  CASTLE 

In  the  year  1614,  leyasu  issued  orders  for  the  attack  of  Osaka  Castle,  on  the 
ground  that  Katsumoto 's  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled.  The  Tokugawa  chi^ 
set  out  from  Sumpu  and  his  son,  Hidetada,  from  Yedo.  Their  armies,  com* 
bined  with  the  forces  of  several  of  the  feudatories,  are  said  to  have  aggregated 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  In  Osaka,  also,  a  great  host  was  assem* 
bled,  and  among  its  leaders  were  several  renowned  Warriors,  including  Sanada 
Yukim\u*a,  Goto  Matabei,  Banawa  Naotsugu,  and  others,  who,  although  not 
originally  vassals  of  the  Toyotomi,  supported  Hideyori  loyally.  As  for  the 
eastle.  its  enormous  strength  rendered  it  weU-nigh  impregnable,  and  after  weeks 
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ef  ^effort  the  Tokugawa  forces  bad  nothing  to  shofr  for  their  repeated  attacks 
except  a  long  list  of  casuialties. 

'  Jeytou  now  had  recourse  to  intrigue.  The  mother  of  Kydgoku  Takatsugu, 
ddimyd  of  Obama,  in  Wakasa,  was  the  younger  sister  of  the  lady  Yodo.  leyasu 
induced  her  to  open  communioationB  with  iYodo,  and  to  represent  to  the  latter 
the  advisability  of  concluding  peace  with  the  Tokugawa  instead  o{  remaining 
perpetually  bdeaguered  in  a  fortress,  thus! merely  postponing  an  eod  which 
could  not  be  finally  averted.  A  council  was  convened  in  the  castle  to  bonsider 
this  advice.  Opinions  were  divided.  /  Some  held  that  leyasu  could  not  be 
believed,  and  t^at  if  the  striiggle  were  maintained  for  a  few  yearis,  the  face  o£ 
affairs  might  ^change  radically.  Others  urged  that  the  loyalty  of  the  garrisoio. 
was  not  above  suspicion,  and  that  if  the  fight  went  on  much  longer,  treachery 
might  be  practised,  to  which  risk  a  ispeedy  peace,  even  at  some  cost,  would  be 
preferable.  Ono  Harunaga  was  among  the  advocates  of  6urrender>  but  Hideyori 
hiihself  showed  that  his  character  had  not  beeoa  mistaken  by. leyasu.  He 
indignantly  reminded  Harunaga  and  the  latter 's  fellow  thinkers  that  arms  had 
been  taken  up  by  their  advice  and  in  opposition  to  the  loyal  efforts  of  Eatsumoto 
in  the  cause  of  peace. 

'  Lady  Yodo,  however,  t^rew  her  ihfiuenoe  into:the  scale  with  Ono  Hairunaga, 
aoid  finally  x>eaee  was  concluded  on  terms  highly  favourable  to  the  Toyotomi* 
It  was  agreed  thaft  Hideyori  should:  remain,  in  the  possession  of  thel  castle  and  of 
ail  his  doiiiains,  and'  that  the  garrison,^  as  well  as  the  unattached  sdmurdi  who 
formed  part  of  it,  shoidd  not  be  punished  but  should  be  provided  for  subsequentr? 
ly.  It  might  thave  occurred  to  the  leaders  of  the  Osaka  party  th&.t  these  lenient 
C(mditions  covered  some  oceult  designs;  iiiothing  was  leaa  i likely  than  that  a 
statesman  like  leyasu  would  be  content  with  so  signal  a  failure*  But  a  shorts 
sighted  sentiment  of  confidence  seems  to  have  obscured  the  judgment  of  the 
Osaka  folks.  They  actually  gave  heed  to  leyioksu's  complaint  that  he,  the 
^goshOy  and  his^  son,  the  ahoqun,  must  not  be  allowed  to  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  fov  nothing;  that  it  wasxustomaryto  give  hostages  to  an  army  ^which 
agreed  to  raise  a  siege,  and  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  castle -s  defences  should 
be  destroyed.  As  to  the  last  point,  the  Tokugawa  chief  was  kind  enough  to  say 
tiiai  the  work^of  demoUtion  should  not  cost  the  garrison  anything,  since  labour 
would  be  supplied  gratis  by  the  shogurii      >  ^ 

After  considerable  correspondence  it  was  a^^eed  that  Harunaga/s  son  should 
go  to  Yedo  as  a  hostage^  and  that  a  portion  of  the  outer  moat  of  Osaka  Castle 
riiould  be  fiiUed  up.  leyasu  did  not  lose  a  momenit  in  giving  effect  to  this 
latter  f>ro vision.  ■  He  ordered  some  of  the  ftdai  daimyd  of  the  K wanto  to  proceed 
to  Osaka  with  several  thousands  of  men,  who  should  go  to  work  forthwith  to  tear 
down  the  parapets  and  fill  up  the  moats  of  the  castle.  These  orders  were 
implicitly  obeyed,  and  as  leyasu  had  omitted  to  indicate  any  limit  for  the  work 
of  destruction,  it  went  on  without  check,  and  presently  the  second  line  of  parapets 
began  to  follow  the  fiist.  The  Osakal  leaders  protested  and  essayed  to  stay  the 
destruction.  But  the  officers  who  vtrere  in  command;  of  the  operation  said  that 
without  a  direct  miessage  from,  Honda  Masazumi,  who  Irepresented  leyasu,  they 
^ould  not  suspend  their,  task.  Efforts  were  then  made  to  approach  Hotxda,  but 
he  was  eonveniently  absent  ''on  account  of  his  health/'  and  the  ensuing  corre* 
a^(»uletxee  occupied  several  days,  during  which  the  pullii:iig-down  and  filling-up 
went  qn  by  day  and  by  night.  More  tham  ^onc'-half  of  thfe  second  moat  had 
disappear^  before  MaaajKumd.  could  be  fouled*  His  answer  was  that  he  had 
b^n  merely  lold  to  fill  up  the  mMtw    Pqs^iUy  he  had.  mistaken^  t^i  scope  ot  hia 
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instructions  iand  he  woidd  refer  the  matt^  to  leyltSQ.  This  involved  further 
delay  and  more  flliing,i  until,  finally,  Masa2umi  acknowledged  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  declared;  himself  prepared  to  undergo  pimishment,  and  with* 
drew  his  men  to  Fushimi.  •     ' 

leyasu  supplied  the  sequel  of  the  farce.  When  complaint  was  made  against 
Masazumi,  the  Tokugawajeader  mmrulated  astonishment,  expressed  much  regret, 
and  said  that  he  would  condemn  Masazumi  to  commit  suicide  were  it  per- 
missible to  mar  this  hap|>y  occasion  by  any  eapitial  sentence.  ^' Peace,'' 
declared  the  astute  bid  staliesman^  '^has  now  been  fortunately  concluded.  Let 
us  not  talk  any  Imdre  about  the  eaistle's  moats  or  parapets/'  Against  such  an 
attitude  the  Osaka  men  oonld  not  <enter  any  protest,  and  the  farce  ended  there. 
Had  the  Osaka  leaders  possessed  any  measure  of  the  wisdom  that  marked  all 
the  doings  of  leyasii,' th&y  would  not  hav^  suffered  matters  to  rest  at  such  a  stage. 
But  they  foolishly  ima^ned  that  some  retaliation  might  be  effected  by  calling 
upon  th6  TokugaWa  to  ^  supplement  that  part  of  the  peace  provisions  which 
related  to  allowances  for  the  ^murai  who  bad  fought  on  the  side  of  the  garrison. 
A  demand  in  that  sense- was  preferred  to  leyasu.  But  he  had  now  laid  aside  his 
transient  suavity.  The  Osaka  people  w^e  brusquely  informed  that  they  must 
look  to  the  Toyotonii  family  for  recompense,  and  that  as  for  rewardiiig  unat« 
tached  samwai  who  had  drawn  the  sword  against  the  ^hogun,  the  Osaka  people, 
were  they  obedient  tot&edictdtes  of  loyalty,  would  of  their  own  account  peremp- 
torily reject  such'an  unwarranted  proposition,  evefu  though  leyasu  himself  were 
disposed  to  consent  to  itv' 

•  Of  course  thisamwef  profoundly  enraged  the  Osaka  party.  They  appreciat-* 
ed  for  the  fiiist  tithe  that  tbey  hadbeen  deceived  throughout,  and  that  by  a  series 
of  adroit  nupK^uvr^  they  had  been  r^sio^^ed  from  an  almost  impregnable  posi- 
tion to:apra<itically  helpless  plight.  Not  a  few  turned  their  backs  on  the 
ctotle,  but  a  great  majority  determined  to  renew  the  conflict  and  to  die  at  their 
posts.  The  circumstances,  however,  had  now  undergone  a  radical  change. 
The  castle  bad  been  converted  from  the  strongest  fortress  in  Japan  into  a  mere 
semblance  of  strength^  &nd  no  garrison,  however  brave  and  however  resolute, 
could  have  defended  it  successfully  >  against  the  forces  that  the  Tokugawa  were 
able  to  marshal/    '       .    . 

As  for  leyasu,  he  knew  that  his  task  h^  "been  immensely  lightened.  On  the 
3rd  of  May,  1615/ he  stiarted  from  Bumpu  for  Osaka  at  the  head  of  an  army 
numbering  scarcdy  ohe-third  of  the  force  previously  led  against  the  castle. 
Nevertheless,  one  eoniingency  presented  itself  in  a  dangerous  light.  It  was 
always  possible  that  Hideyori  himself  should  make  a  sortie  from  the  fortress,  and, 
in  that  event,  the  prestige  attaching'  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  Hideyoshi, 
might  have  demoralized  a  large  section  of  the  Tokugawa  troops.  To  avert  this 
danger,  leyasu  had  recourse  to  his  wonted  methods  of  deception.  It  has  been 
shown  that  he  held  Harunaga's^son  as  a  hostage.  This  youth  was  required  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  father  stating  that  collusion  existed  between  parties  within 
and  without  the  f  oHresS)  and  that  the  traitors  had  plotted  to  induce  Hideyori 
to  make  a  sortie,  wh w?eupon  the  castle  would  be  given  np  and  Hideyori  would  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  ofi  his  demies.  Harunaga  doeis  not  appeal^  to  have 
entertained  saxy  doubt  as-totrhertrustworthiness  of  this  letter.  He  carried  it 
hastily  to  Hideyori,  who  was  in  the  act  of  preparing  to  sally  out  of  the  castle  and 
throw  himself  •  upon  the  beleaguering  farces. 

The  receipt  of  the  letter^  naturally  led  to  a  change  of  plan,  and  although 
desperate  fighting  subsequently  took  place,  the  castle  was  finally  set  on  fire  by 
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traitors  atnd  it&  fate  was  seea  to  be  hopeless.  Hideyori%.wife,g]$aAiddaui^terof 
leyasu/repaired  to  the  Tokugawa  beadquartians.to  plead  for  the  life  of  her  hus^ 
hmd  and  his  mother.  Butr  leyasu  was  i&exorahle;  He  ghmted  asylum  to  his 
granddaughter,  but  replied  to  her  prayer  by  ordering  a  renewal  of  the  attack 
xxpon  the  castle.  On  Ju2^  4th|  Hideyoricoitamtted  suicide,  and  his  mother, 
Yodo,  was  killed  by  one  of  his  retainers.  Soma  thirty  nousa  and  wonauen  killed 
themselves  at  the  same  time^  .  >       .  t    ; 

Men  spoke  of  the  firs^.  fruitless  a;ssault:  upoa  the  castle  as.  the -''Winter 
Campaign, V  and  of  the  second  and  successful . assault  as  the  '^Summer*  CaoH 
paigix."  But  the  two  operations  were  radically  different  dn  tbeur  jcharacter. 
For,  whereas  in  the  first  assault  the  garrison — nuittbering  something  Uke  one 
hundred  and .  eighty  thousand  men  — r.stood  strictly  on-  the  deCnisive,  wisely 
relying  o^  the  immense  strength  of  the  f orttess,  cnqi  the  second  ooedsion  most  of 
the  fighting  took  place  outside  the  waUs,  the  gani^n  preferring  to  rely  upoa 
strategy  and  courage  rather  than  on  .ruined  pari^pets  and  haif-fiUed  moats. 
Thus,  the  details  of  the  second  campaign  occupy  a.  large  space  in  Japanese 
histories,  but  these  tedioie  features  of  stmtegy  and  tactics  aire  abbreviated 
here*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  leyasu,  so  far  from  seeking  to  save  Hideyori  's 
life,  deliberatdy  planned  his  destructicmb .  Moreover,  when  it  became  known 
that  an  ille^timate  son  of  Hid^ori^  called  Kunimatsu>  had  been  carried  from 
the  castle  by  some  comnlon  soddiers  and  secreted  at  a  iamEnhouse  in  Fushimi, 
leyasu  causied  this  child  of  six  to  be  seized  and  beheaded  by  acomman  eziecution- 
er  at  Sanjo-kawara  in  Kyoto.  This  episode  reflects  no:.credit  whatever  on  the 
Toki^awa  leader.  That  he  should  extirpate  every  scion  of:  the  Toyotomi 
family  was  not  inconsistent  with  the-  can(xis  6l  the  time  ot  with  the  interests 
of  his  own. security*  But  death  at  the  hands  of  a  common  executioner  ought 
never  to  have  been  decreed  for  the  son  of  the .Urdaijin,  and  the. cruelty  of 
the  order  finds  no  excuse.  No  tenet  of  buMdd  can  foe;  reeoodiled  with  su<^ 
mhumanity. 

To  this  chaptet  of  history  bdongs  the  a;btitude  of  leyasu  towards  the  memory 
of  his  old  friend  ahd  ben^atitor,  Hideyoshi.  He  cai&ed  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground  the  temple  of  Toyokuni  D.aiiny5-iin,  where  the  spirit  of  Hideyoshi  was 
worshipped,  and  he  ordered  the  removal  of  the  tomb  of  the  Taib5i  from  Amida- 
gamine  to  a  remote  comer  of  the  Daibttsu  enclosure.  FihaHy,  he  sou^t  and 
obtained  the  Emperor 's  sanction  to  revoke  the  saCred  titleconf  etred  posthumous- 
ly on  Hideyoshi.  One  looks  in  vain  for  any  fragment  of  magnanimity  among 
such  aets.  leyasu  is  reported  to  have  avowedly  adopted  fof  guidance  the  pre- 
cepty  ^^  Before  taking  any  step  propound  to  yo^u^  heart  the  query,  how  about 
justice?"  He  certainly  did  not  piit  any  auch  query  to  his  own  conscience  in 
connexion  with  the  castle  of  Osaka  or  its  inmates. 


THE  GENNA  YEAR-PEMOD  (1615-1623) 

The  battle  of  Sekigahara  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  last  great  intemecioe 
campaign  in  Japanese  history,  but  this  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
Indeed,  from  what  has-been  said  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  Sekigahara 
was  merely  a  prelude  to  Osaka,  and  that  the  former  stood  to  the  latter  ahnost 
in  the  relation  of 'a  preliminary  skirmish.  It  is  from  August,  1615,  that 
we  must  date  the  commencement  of  the  long  period  of  peace  with  which 
Japan  was  blessed  under  Tokugawa  riilel  The  year-^name  was  then  chaiiged 
to  Oenna. 


^ 


'■\' 


!  THE  TOKUGAWA.SBOOUNATE  - 


death;  or  lEYASif 


In  February,  1616,  leyaeu  iell  sick,  and  in  April  the  Emperor  seat  (in  envoy, 
to  confer  on  him  the.title  of  ii<^odaJgin.  He  expired  a  few  days  afterwards  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five  and  was  apotheosized  as  Toshd  Dai-Gongen  (Light  of  thei 
E^snd  Great  ^carnation).  .Ha.  was  buried  ont^esmmnit  of  Mount  KunO 
in,  Suruga,  frnd  ultimat^y  his  ashea^were  carried  to  Kikk5  for  biterment.  It  is 
recorded,  though  not  ocl  independent  authority,  that  wh«lhis  end  was  drawing 
near  he  spoke  to  those  at  his  side  in  the  following  tenus:  "My  deatJi  is  nqw 
in  sight)  but  h^>pily  the  country  is  at  peace,  and  Hidetada  has  alr^y  discharged 
the  duties  of  ^hdgun  for  several  years.  I  have,  therefore,  no  cause  for  anxiety^ 
If,  after  I  am  gone,  Hidetada  should  make  any  failure  in  his  administration  of 
public  affairs,  or  if  he  should  lose  control  of  the  people,  any  one  of  you  to  wh<;>ii^ 
the  Impenal  order  may  be  addressed,  should  assume  the  functions)  of  «/i(Vun, 
for,  as  you  well  know,  that  post  is  not  the  property  of  this  or  that  person  in 
particular,  nor  will  my  rest  in  the  grave  be  disturbed  though  such  an  event 
occurs." 

Another  record,  however,  represents  leyasu  as  following  the  example  of  the 
Taiko  and  conjuring  his  most  trusted  retainers  to  devote  their  strength  to  the 
support  of  the  Tokugaws  family.  To  Hidetada  he  is  said  to  have  suggested  the 
advisability  of  compelling  the  daimyo  to  remain  in  Yedp  for  three  full  years 
after  his  (leyasu 's)  demise,  in  order  to  test  thoroughly  their  attitude.  Hidetada 
replied  that  while  most  unwilling  to  reject  his  father's  advice,  his  intention  was 
to  allow  the  feudatories  to  leave  Yedo  at  once,  and  if  any  onex>f  them  evinced 

hostile  feeUng  by  sh luld  follow 

him  thither  and  leve  lesson  was, 

in  his  opinion,  the  he  ted  to  have 

received  this  anawei  ed  that  he 

was  now  assiued  of  sons  called 

to  his  side  and  enjoi  faithfully. 

To  his  grandson,  !<  "It  will 

fall  to  your  lot,  som<  smber  that 

benevolence  should 


Frugality  is  one  Striking 

example  of  its  displi  3S,  as  built 

originally  by  Ota  Dt  a  military 

stronghold,  and  the  ly  features, 

having  a  thatched  leyasu  was 

content  to  makethis  o  strength- 

ening the  fortificatit  adornment 

of  the  dwelling.    Tl  be  said  to 

have  been  colonial.  ving  them 

lands  to  cultivate  a]  .  brief  time 

the  city  obtained  numerous  inhabitants  and  developed  a  prosperous  condition. 
It  was  in  planning  the  details  of  all  enterprises  that  he  particularly  excelled. 
To  everything  he  brought  an  almost  infinite  capacity  of  patient  study  and 
minute  examination ;  his  principle  being  that  to  achieve  success  the  first  de^d- 
eratum  is  to  avoid  mistakes.     Doubtless  he  owed  this  faculty  of  profound 
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painstaking  to  the  vicissitudes  of  bis  early  life..  The  yeajs  that  he  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  Imagawa  and  afterwards  under  that  of  Oda  taught  him 
pAtience  and  self-restraint,  and  made  the  study  of  literature  obligatory  for  him, 
at  the  same  time  begetting  in  his  mind  *  fedhng  of  reverence  ftw  the  Buddhist 
ftdth. 
'  Japanese  historians  generaHy  ci*dit  ■  bii&  with  the  virtues"  of  humanity, 
magnanimity,  justice,  and  affability,  Tlwt  he  1™' alWays  pleased  to  receive 
advice  from  others  and  that  he  set  an  examine  of  cdurtesy  and  aeal,  there  can  be 
Ho  doubt.  Neither  will  anyone  dety  tfc&t  his  t^aoUreefutaeds  amounted  to 
genius.  On  the  other  hand,  his  record' bhows  that  he  was  unscrupulous  in 
utOiBing  opportunities,  whether  created  by  hirbself  Or  made  accessible  by 
fortune,  and  from  the  same  record  we  are  compelled  to  infer  that  he  could  be 
liiHiel  and  implacable  on  occask)ii.  HJs  favourite  sayings  t^ord  perhaps  the 
best  index  that  we  possess  to  his  disposition :  —         ■ ' 

Man'a  life  ia  like  a  long  ipuniey  toiling-  under  a  heavy,  burden. 
Never  be  in  a  hurry. 

He  that  regards  destitution  as  his  habitual  lot  will  never  feel  the  pressure  of  want. 
When  the  6|airit  of  ambitian  arises  in  yoiiir  boaom,.  recall  the  days  of  your  distress. 
To  forbear  is  the  source  of  harmleaaaeas  and  the  road  to  success. 
'      Regard  anger  aa  an  enemy.  , 

He  that  knowB  how  to  win  oHiy  and  doM  hot  know  how  to  lose,  wiH  fwhiave  nothing  usrfuL 
Blams  yourself  and  aoauit  others.      .    ,  .     ,       ,       ,      ■ 

Tofallshort  is  better  than  to  exceed.  . 
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Chapter  xxxix 


FIRST  PERIOD  OF  THE  TOKUGAWA  BAKUFU;  FROM  THE 
FIRST  TOKUGAWA  SS^OVN,  lEYASU,  TO  THE      ' 

FOURTH,   lETSUNA  (1603-1680)  '  '■ 

LEGISLATION,  ■   .    ■    '       ', 

The  Tokugawa  family  having  brought  the  whole  empire  under  its  sway, 
leyaao  applied -hinUetf  to  legidtative  work  with-  a  degree  of  tbofoughiwas  add 
earnestness  that  far  exceeded  anjHhitig  in  the  history  of  hia  predectBsOTS.  The 
terms  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  that  he  dictated  to  the  feiidatcfflea  after  the  battle 
of  Sekigabara  have  been  already  referrtd  "to.  Ten  years  later,  that  is  to  say, 
in  1611,  he  required  all  the  provincial  ^vemors  to  subscribe  this  same  oath, 
and,  in  16L3,  he  enacted  a  la^  for  the  Couj^  noUes  (kugeshH-hcdto),  to  which 
the  Imperial  assent  was  obtained.  This  was  ^e  first  instance  of  a  military  maa 
le^slatmg  for  the  nobles  of  the  capital;  but  it  must  b'e  noted  that  the  latter  by 
their  own  misconduct  furnished  an  opportunity  for  6Uch  interference.  A 
Court  scandal  assumed  such  dimensions,  in  1607,  that  the  Emperor  ordered  th© 
Bakufu  to  investigate  the  matter  and  to  inflict  suitable  piiriishment.  '  Icyasi 
summoned  a  number  of  the  offenders  to  Sumpu,  where  he  subjected  fourteen  of 
them  to  severe  examination.  Ultimately  some  were  sentenced  to  exile  and 
others  were  deprived  of  their  ranks,  while  the  principal  malefactor,  Inokumft, 
general  of  the'Left.'Was  cond^xined  tode^h.  This  aMiir  dtoionetrated  that  the 
effective  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  military,  and  throughput  the  Tokugawa 
rule  they  never  failed  to  exercise  it.     In  September  of  the  year  that  witnessed 
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the  fall  of  Osaka  Castle,  leyasu  and  Hidetada  summoned  all  the  provincial 
governors  to  Momo-yama,  and  handed  to  them  a  body  of  rules  entitled  the 
"Laws  of  the  Military  Houses."    These  laws  ran  as  follows:  ^ — 

(1)  Literature,  arms,  archeryy  and  horsemanship  are^sjatematicallyi  to  be  the  favourite 
pursuits.  y  J  %    .    - 

Literature  first,  and  arms  ne:^  was  the  rule  of  the  ancients.  Tbft}^  must  both  be  cultivated 
concurrently.  Archery  and  horsemanship  are  the  i^oreei^ntiarfor  the  military  houses. 
Weapons  of  warfare  are  ill-omened  words  to  utter;  the  Use  of  them,  however,  is  an  unavoidable 
necessity.  In  times  of  peace  and  good  order  we  must  not  forget  that  tlistiirbance  may  arise. 
Dare  we  omit  to  practise  our  warlike  exercise  and  drill?  '     v    r  .  .' 

Although  this  provision  ostensibly  encouraged  the  pursuit  of  Kterary  and 
military  arts,  those  who  read  the  law  too  implicitly  and- devoted  themselves  too 
earnestly  to  the  pursuit  of  arms  quickly  found  that  they  were  not  in  touch  with 
the  time  or  with  the  intention  of  the  legislators.  In  fact,  the  purpose  of  the 
latter  was  to  bracket  literature  and  the  art  of  war  together,  giving  no  preference 
to  either. 

(2)  Drinking  parties  and  gaming  amusements  must  be  k^  -Within  due  bounds. 

In  our  Instructions  it  is  laid  down  that  strict  moderation  in  these  respects  is  to  be  observed. 
To  be  addicted  to  venery  and  to  make  a  pursuit  of  gambling  is  the  first  step  towards  the  loss 
of  one's  domain. 

This  rule  may  be  said  to  define  what  is  known  in  Europe  as' ^'conduct  unbecom- 
ing an  officer."  Not  to  know  how  to  order  one 's  tqngue  was  as  grave  an  ofifence 
as  debauchery,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  ^amwai. 

(3)  Offenders  against  the  law  are  nbt  to  be  harboured  in  feudal  domains. 

Law  is  the  v^xy  foundation  of  ceremonial  decorum  and  of  social  order.  To  infringe  the 
law  in  the  name  of  reason  is  as  bad  as  to  outrage  reason  in  the  name  of  law.  To  disregard 
the  law  (laid  down  by  us)  is  an  offence  wh^ch  wUl  not;  be  ^reated  with  leniency. 

This  provision  was  directly  suggested  by  the  Government 's  desire  to  suppress 
Christianity.  .     '   i  (^ 

(4)  Throughout  the  domaim  wbetl^  of  the  greats  or  lesser  barovs  Xdeivoiyo  an^l  9ihomyo) 
Gt  of  the*  holders  of  minor  benefits,  if  any  of  the  gentry  or  soldiers  {ski  and  'sotsu)  in  their 
service  be  guilty  of  rebeOiOil  or  murder,  such  offenders  ibuat^be  ikt  once  expelled  from  their 
domain. 

Fellows  of  savage  disposition  (being  retainers)  are  an  apt  weapon  for  overthrowing  the 
domain  or  the  family  employing  them^'  and  a  deadly  instrument  for  cutting  off  the  common 
people.    How  can  such  be  tolerated? 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Yedo  Bakufu  it  was  not  uncomimon  f^  -a  feudatory  to 
enrol  among  his  vassals  refugee  samurai  who  had  blood  osx  their  h£^id&  Tb^se 
would  often  be  pursued  into  the  fiefs  where  they  had  taJken  refuge,  and  much 
disorder  resulted.  The  above  provision  removed  these  mur<ferefs  from  the 
protection  of  the  feudatory  in  whose  service  they  had  enlisted, 

(5)  Henceforth  no  social  intercourse  is  to  be  permitted  outside  of  -en^s  own  domidn 
with  the  people  (gentry  and  conmioners)  of  another  domain. 

In  general,  the  customs  of  the  various  domains  are  all  different  from  one  another,  each 
having  its  own  peculiarities.  To  divulge  the  secrets  of  one's  own  domain  is  a'  sure  indication 
of  an  mtent  to  curry  favour. 

It  hag  been  shown  that  by  the  Chinese  masters  of  strategy  whose  works  were 
studied  in  Japan  the  art  of  espionage  wag  placed  on  a  high  pinnacle.  This 
teaching  appears  to  have  produced  such  evil  results  that  the  Tokugawa  legislated 
against  it. 

(6)  The  roaklential  oastkos  in  the  domains  may  be  repaired;  but  the  matter  must  invari* 

T^  The  tranriation  of  these  laws  is  taken  from  a  naper  read  by  Mr.  Oonsul-General  J.  C.  Hafl 
a&d  recorded  in  ifa» ''Tranouslioiifl  ol  the  Adadt  Sofaety  of  Japan '' for  1^^ 
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aUy  be  reported.  Still  more  imperative  is  it  that  the  plaaiung  of  struotural  i]^lovations  of 
aoy  ki&d  must  be  absolutely  avoided. 

A  eastie  with  a  parapet  exocedins  thr^  thousand  feetby  ten  ie  a  baoe  to  a  domain.  .  Cren-^ 
elated  walls  and  deep  moats  (of  castles)  are  causes  of  anarehy.  ,.  .i 

This  provision  was  important  aa  a  ineaDs  of  enfeebling  the  barons.  7?hey  were 
not  at  liberty  to  repair  even  a  fenee  of  the  most  insignificant  character  or  to 
dredge  a  moat,  much  more  to  erect  a  parapet,  without  previous  sanction  froioa' 

ihB.Bakufu* 

••<       .  .  . 

.  (7)    If,  in  a  neighbouring  domain^  innovatio^aa  are  being  hatched  or  cliques  being  formedi 
the  fact  is  to  be  reported  without  delay. 

MeA  are  always  forming  groups;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  few  ever  qome  to  anythinS) 
On  this  account,  they  fail  to  follow  their  lords  or  fathers,  and  soon  come  into  collision  withi 
those  of  neighbouring  villages.  If  the  ancient  prohibitions  are  not  maintained,  somehow  or 
other  innovating  schemes  will  biefonxted.  ,7 

Everything  in  the  form  of  combination,  whether  nominally  ior  good  or  for 
evil,  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  BakufUy  and  all  unions  were  therefore' 
interdicted.  Of  course,  the  most  important  incident  which  the  law  was  Intended 
to  prevent  took  the  form  of  alliances  between  balrons  of  adjacent  provmoes.' 

(8)  Marriages  must  not  be  contracted  at  private  convenience. 

Now,  the  marriage  union  is  a  result  of  the  harmonious  blending  of  the  In  and  Yd  (i.  eJ- 
the  Kin  and  Yang  of  Chinese  metaphysics,  the  female  and  male  principles  of  nature).  It 
is  therefore  not  a  matter  to  be  Ughtly  undertaken.  It  is  said  in  the  ''Scowling"  passage  of 
the  {Chow)  Book  of  Changes j  "Not  being  enemies  they  unite  in  marriage."  mulst  (the 
elders  are)  thinking  of  making  advances  to  the  opponent  (faiAily),  the  proper  time  (for  the 
marriage  of  the  young  ecmple)  in  allowed  to  slip  hy>  In  the  "reach  Young"  poem  of  the 
Book  of  Odes  it  is  said,  "  If  the  man  and  woman,  duly  observing  what  is  correct,  marry  at  the 
proper  time  of  life,  there  will  be  no  widows  in  the  land."  To  form  clique  (political  parties) 
by  means  of  matrimonial  connexions  is  a  source  of  pernicious  stratagems. 

This  provision  was^.in  fact,  a  codification  o|  the  veto  pronounoed  hy  Hideyoshi 
on  his  death-b^d  against  marriages  between  the  famiUes  of  different  daimyd. 
leyasu  himself  had  been  the  first  to  violate  the  veto,  and  he  was  the  first  to  place 
it  subsequently  on  the  statute  book.  The  third  Tokugawa  shoguriy  lemitsu^ 
extended  the  restriction  by  ordering  that  even  families  having  estates  of  only 
three  thousand  koka  should  not  intermarry  without  Yedo's  previous  consent. 

(9)  As  to  the  rule  that  the  daimyo  shall  come  (to  the  shogun^s  court  at  Yedo)  to  do 
service — 

In  the  Shohi  Nihongi  {The  C&nHnitaikm  of  ike  ChronicUs  4f  Japan)  ib  is  recorded*  amoagBt^ 
the  enactments, 

^'Except  when  entrusted  with  some  official  duty  to  assemble,  no  one. (dignitary)  is  allowed, 
at  his  own  pleasiu^e  to  assemble  his  tribe  within  the  limits  ol  the  capital,  no  one  is  to  go  about' 
attended  by  more  than  twenty  horsemen,  etc." 

Hence  it  is  not  permissible  to  lead  about  a  large  f ^rce  of  soldiers.  For  daimyo  whose, 
revenues  range  from  1,000,000  koko  down. to  2OO,O0i6  fcbfcu,  the  number  of' twenty  norsemeii 
is  not  to  be  exceeded.  For  those  whose  revenues  are  100,OlK)  koku  and  under,  the  number  is 
to  be  iQ  the  same  proportion.. 

On  occasions  of  official  service,  however  (i.  e.  in  time  of  warfare),  the  number  of  followers 
is  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  social  standing  of  each  dainty 6, 

The  above  rule  of  repairing  to  the  capital  to  pay  respects  (go^ankin)  was  an  old 
fashion,  aja4  barons  were  ajcoustomed  to  go  with  large  retinues.  Thus,  it  often^ 
happened  that  collisions  occurred  between  the  cartiges  of  hostile  {eudatories,, 
and  it  was  to  prevent  these  sanguinary  encounters  that  the  Tokugawa  set 
strict  limits  to  the  number  of  samurai  accompanying  a  military  chief. 

■  I  ■         ■  • 

(10)  There  must  be  no  confusion  in  respect  of  dress  uniforms,  as  regards  the  materials 
thereof.  ; 

The  distinction- between  Jord  and  vassal,  between  superior  and  inferior,  must  be  dearly 
marked  by  the  apparel.  Retainers  may  not,  except  in  rare  cases  bv  special  favotu*  of  their' 
lords,  itidiscrimiDately  wear  dlk  stuffiB,  such  as  skiro^tya  (undyed  siik  with  woven  patterns),. 
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9hir(hkoiBode  (white*  Padded  eilk  coats),  muraactkp-arDase  (pfusrple  fiilk  ooate,  lined),  mtcroaaJbiHira 
(silk  coats  lined  with  purple);  nori  (white  gloss  silk),  mumon  (silk  coat  without  the  wearer's 
badge  dyed  on  it),  koeode  (a  coloured  silk-wadded  coat)*  In  recent  times,  retainers  and 
henchmen  (soldiers)  have  taJiien  to  wearing  rich  damasks  and  silk  brocade.  ;This  elaborate 
display  was  not  allowed  by  the  ancient  laws  and  it  must  be  severely  kept  within  bounds. 
'     (11)    Miscellaneous  persons  are  ndt  at  their  pleasure  to  ride  in  palanquins. 

There  are  families  wfajo  for  special  reasons  from  of  old  h|ive  (inherited)  the  privilege  of 
riding  in  palanauins  without  permission  from  the  authorities:  and  there  are  others  who  by 
permission  of  tne  authorities  exercise  that  privilege.  But,  latterly,  even  mib-vadsals  and 
henchmen  of  no  rank  have  taken  to  so  ridmg.  This  is  a  flagrant  impertinence. .  Henee* 
forward  the  daimyo  of  the  provinces,  and  such  of  their  kinsfolk  as  are  men  of  distinction  sub- 
ordinate to  than,  may  ride  without  appty^g  f<^  Qovernnlent  {Permission.  Besides  tbose, 
the  following  have  permission,  viz..  vassals  and  retainers  of  high  position  about  their  lords; 
doctors  and  astrologers;  persons  dt  over  sixty  years  of  age,'  and  sick  persons  and  inTiedids. 
If  ordinary  retainers,  or  inferior  l^nchmen  (ioisu)  are  allowed  to  ride  ih  palanquins,  it  will  be 
(kmsidered  to  be  the  fault  of  their  lords.'  >»  .  * 

This  proviso,  however,  does  not  apply  to  Oovai  nobles,  abbots,  or^desiaBtics  in  general. 

(12)  The  samurai  throughout  the  provinces  are  to  practise  frugality. 

'  Those  whb  are  rich  like  to  make  a  display,  whilst  those  who'  are  podr  aire  ashamed  of 
not  being  on  a  par  with  the  others.  There  is  no  other  influe|M)e  ^o  pei^nicious  to  soeial  obs<^^ 
ances  as  this;  and  it  must  be  strictly  kept  in  check. 

Frugality  ftlways  occupied  a  prpmii^jent  place  in  the  Bakufu^s  list  of  essentiala.. 
Frequent  and  strenuous  efiforts  were  made  by  successive  shoguns  to  encourage 
people  in  this  virtue,  but  with  the  long  peace  enjoyed  by  the  country  under 
Tokugawa  rule,  a  tendency  to  increasing  luxury  oonstantly  prevailed,  and  the 
Government's  aims  in  this  respect  i^ere  not  realized  except  for  brief  periods. 
During  the  administratiouof  the  first  three  Tokugawa  shoguns,  and  under  the 
eighth  5Aogfun(Yoshimune),  some  success  attended  oiBcialittjunctionsof  economy, 
but  on  the  whole  a  steady  growth  of  extravagance  characterized  the  era. 

•  •  »  •  •  '  .  ^ 

(13)  The  lords  of  domiain  (kokuahUt  masters  of  i»rovincee)  mtist  select  mea  of  eapaoitsr 

for  office. 

The  way  to  govern  is  f!0  get  hold  of  the  jiyroper  men.  Theimerits  and  demevits^  (of  retainers) 
should  be  closely  scanned,  .and-  rdw^i<d  or  repvqof  unflinehiiigly  difltributed  accordinsdy.  If 
there  be  capable  men  in  the  administration,  that  domain  is  sure  to  flourish)  if  there  be  not 
capable  men,  then  the  domaih  is  sure  to  gb  td  ruiti.  lliis  is  an  admbnition  which  the  wise 
ones  of  amtiquity  all  agree  in  giving' forth. 

The  tenor  of  the  foreoping  rules  must  be  obeyed.         m    ■      . 

Keicho,  20th  year,  7th  month  (September  23,  16t5>. 

The  above  body  of  laws  may  be  regarded  as  the  Tokugawa  CJonstitution. 
They  were  re-enacted  by  each  sAo^wn  in  succession  on  assuming  office.  The 
ciurtom  was  to  summon  all  the  drnmyo  to  Yedo»  and  to  require  their  attendaoice 
at  the  Tokugawa  palace,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  incoming  shdgun,  they 
listened  with  faces  bowed  on  the  mats  to  the  reading  of  the  laws.  Modifications 
and  additions  were,  of  course,  made  on  each  occasion,  but  the  provisions  quoted 
above  remained  unaltered  in  their  essentials.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  third 
^gun  (lemitsu),  the  duty  ol  reading  aloud  the  laws  at  the  solenm  ceremonial 
of  the  new  shdgun^ s  investiture  devolved  on  a  high  Buddhist  priest,  but  it  was 
thereafter  transferred  to  the  representative  of  the  Hayashi  family  (to  be  present- 
ly spoken  of).  Any  infraction  of  the  laws  was  punished  mercilessly,  and  as 
their  occasionally  loose  phraseology  left  room  for  arbitrary  interpretation^  the 
provisions  were  sometimes  utilized  in  the  interest  <of  the  sh&gun  and  at  the 
expense  of  his  enemies. 

*  • 

RULES  FOR  THE  IMPERIAL  COURT  AND  COURT  NOBLES 

In  the  same  month  of  the  same  year  there  was  promulgated  a  body  of  laws 
called  the  "Kules  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  the'  Court  Nobles"  {Kincka 
narabi  ni  Kugeshu  Sho-haUo),    This  enactment  bore  the  signatures  of  the 
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hwwnpaku  and  the  ^hogim  and  had  the  Imperial  sanction.  It  consisted  of 
seventeen  articles,  but  only  five  of  them  had  ajiy  special  importance:  — 

(1)  LeaminK  is  the  nuifit  eBseatial  of  all  aoeompliahments.  Not  to  study  is  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  doctnnes  ol  the  ai^cient  sages,  <uid  an  ignor^t  ruler  has  never  governed  a  nation  peaee- 
fully. 

This  specious  precept  was  not  intended  to  be  literally  obeyed.  The  BfiogV;ns 
bad  no  desire  for  an  erudite  Emperor,  Their  conception  of  learning  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  was  limited  to  the  composition  of  Japanesie  verselets.  A  close 
study  of  the  doQtf  ines  of  the  apcient  Chinese  sages  might  have  exposed  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  Bakufu  administration.  Therefore,  Yedo  would  have,  been 
content  that,  the  Mikado  should  think  only  of  spring  flowers  and  autump 
moonlight^  and  should  not  torment  his  mind  by  too  close  attention  to  the 
classics, 

(2)  A  man  .lacking  in  ability  must  not  be  appointed  to  the  post  of  regent  or  minister  of 
State  even  though  he  belong  to  the  Go^ekke  (Five  Designated  Families},  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  tfaiit  none  but  a  member  of  those  famtUes  may  serve  in  such  a  position. 

(3)  A  man  of  ability,  even  though  he  be  old,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  resign  the  post  of 
regent  or  minister  of  State  in  favour  of  another.  If  he  attempts  to  resign,  his  resignation 
should  be  refused  again  and  again.  ^ 

The  above  two  provisions  practically  conferred  on  the  Bakvfu  the  power  of  not 
only  appointing  the  regent  and  ministers  of  State  but  also  of  keeping  them  in 
office.  .  For,  as  the  law  had  been  framed  in  Yedo,  in  Yedo  also  was  vested  com- 
petency to  judge  the  ability  or  disability,  of  a  candidate.  Hence,  when  the 
Emperor  proposed  to  appoint  a  regent  or  a  minister,  the  Bakufu  had  merely  to 
intimate  want  of  confidence  in  the  nominee's  ability;  and  similarly,  if  the 
sovereign  desired  to  dismiss  one  of  those  high- officials,  the  shogun  could  interfere 
effectually  by  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Thus,  the  power  of  appointing 
Bind  dismissing  the  great  officials  in  Kyoto,  which  is  one  of  the  important  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  was  practically  usurped  by  the  shogun. 

(4)  An  adoDted  son  shaU  always  be  ehosen  from  the  family  of  his  adopter;  and  a  female 
shall  never  be  adopted  to  be  the  head  of  a  family,  no  such  custom  having  existed  in  Japan 
ata&ytime. 

This  provision  had  two  main  objects.  The  first  was  to  avert  adoptions  having 
the  effect  of  combinations;  the  second,  to  prevent  adoption  of  Imperial  princes 
into  other  families.  The  Bakvfu  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  about  the 
taking  of  the  tonsure  by  all  princes  of  the  Blood  who  were  not^  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  succession,  and  to  keep  these  princes  from  attaining  to  the  posts  t>f 
regents  or  ministers  of  State. 

(5)  All  reports  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Emperor  by  the  regent,  the  densdy  or  an  admin- 
istrator (hitgyd).  Any  other  person  who,  ill  disregard  of  this  rule,  attempts  to  address  the 
Throne  direct,  shall  be  sent  into  exile,  whatever  his  rank. 

4.  I  • 

The  denso  mentioned  in  this  provision  was  an  official  appointed  by  the  Bakvfu 
for  that  special  purpose.  The  whole  arrangement  as  to  communication  with  the 
Throjie  constituted,  a  powerful  buttress  of  Bakufu  influence.  Generally,  the 
latter  could  contrive,  as  has  been  shown  above,  to  control  the  appointment  and 
continuance  in  ojffice  of  a  regent  or  a  nuqister^  while  as  for  the  administrators 
(bugyd)f  they  were  nominees  of  Yedo,  It  thus  resulted  that  the  Throne  waa 
approachable  through  the  channel  of  the  Bakufu  only. 

LAWS  wrvn  reference  to  buddhism 

The  abpve  laws  remain/ed  unchanged  throughout  the  Tokugawa  era^  A 
special  law  was  also  enacted  with.  ]:^fer woe  to  Buddhist  sects  and  the  principal 
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Buddhist  temples.  leyasu  secured  to  these  temples  the  pdsiaessioii  of  their 
manors  by  panting  title^leeds  bearing  what  was  called*  the  ^^ g<h8huinjiy'*  or 
' '  vermilion  signature. "  The  term  was  not  really  applicable  in  the  case  of  leyasu. 
It  is  true  that  Hideyoshi,  doubtless  in  imitation  of  Chinese  custom,  stamped  a 
vermilion  seal  upon  documents  of  this  character;  but  the  Tokugawa  shoguns  em- 
ployed a  black  signature  written  with  a  pen.  Nevertheless,  the  term  "go- 
shuinji"  continued  to  be  used  from  the  time  of  the  Taikd  dbwnwardfe.  It  was  an 
outcome  of  leyasu 's  astutehess  that  the  great  Hongwan  temple  was  divided  into 
two  branches,  eastern  and  western,  by  wMch  jifocess  its  influence  was  prevented 
from  becoming  excessive.  During  the  administration  of  thef  third  shogun, 
every' daiinyd  was  required  to  adhere  to  a  defitiite  Sect  of  Buddhism,  iand  to  the 
Buddhist  and  Shintd  temples  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  keeping  an  accurate 
census  of  their  parishioners.  The  direct  purpose  of  these  latter  laws  was  to 
facilitate  the  extermination  of  Christianity.  Anyone  whose  name  was  not 
enrolled  on  one  of  the  above  lists  fell  under  suspicion  of  embracing  the  foreign 

faith.  .      -    :  ; 

'  .*  '    -  • 

A  JAPANESE  HISTORIAN'S  OPINION 

Referring  to  the  above  laws  the  Toktigawa  Jidaishi  says:  — -■ 

The  above  laws  and  regulations  were  the  Constitution  of  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu.  By 
the  aid  of  their  provisions  the  iiifluenc<^  6f  Yedo  was  extended  to  every  part  "of  the  nation 
from  the  Imperial  Court  to  the  world  of  religion,  ^o  such  codes  had  «ver  previously  existed 
in  Japan.  Any  unit  of  the  nation,  whether. a  Court  ^oble,  a  great  feudatoiy.  a  priest,  or  a 
common  samuraiy  had  to  yield  implicit  obedience  or  to  suffer  oondign  punishment.  Thus, 
it  fell  out  that  everybody  being  anxiduB  to  conform  with' the  rules,  the-univefsai  tendency  was 
to  share  in  preserving  the  peace.  .  f>om  the  point  of  view  of  this  ^stem^  leyasu  was  ^eu- 
nently  above  all  moaern  ^jid  ancient  heroes.  Hideyoshi  won  brilhant  victories  in  war,  but 
he  saw  no  better  method  of  maintaining  peace  at  home  than'  td  send  the  country's  armies  to 
fight  abroad,  lie  seems  t<^  have  eo^ceiyed  a  hope  that  hi9  generals  ^oald  find  gcab  far 
their  ambition  in  Korea  or  Chinai  and. would  exhaust  their  strength  in  endeavouring  to 
realize  their  dreams.  But  his  plan  brought  about  the  contrary  result;  for' the  generals 
formed  fresh  enmities  among  themselves,  and  thus  the  harvest  that  was  subsequently 
reaped  at  Sekigahara  found  hands  to  sow  it.     '        * 

leyasu,  however,  prized  hterature  above  militarism.  He  himself  became  a  pioneer  of 
learning,  and  employed  many  scholars  to  assist  in  constructing  a  solid  framework  of  peace. 
The  territorial  nobles  had  to  follow  his  example.  EVen  Kat5  Kiyomasa',  Asano  Yukmaga. 
and  Kuioda  NagamaBa^  each  of  whom  duriae  hoa  lifetime  was  counted  a  divinely  inspiral 

Seneral,  found  thentselves  constrained  to  study  the  Chines^  classics  under  the  guidance  oi 
*unabashi  Hidekata  and  Fiijiwara  Seigwa.  How  much  more  cogent,  then,  was  the  similar 
necessity  under  ^hich  lesser  men  laboured.  Thus,  leyasu's  love  ofliterature  may  be  regarded 
as  a  cause  of ,  the  peace  that  prevniled  under  the  Toloigawa  fdr  260,  yean. 

REVIVAL  OF  li:ARNING    .  . 

.  •      "  I 

leyasu  employed  four  instruments  for  educational  purposes  —  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  the  engagement  of  ptofeesors,  the  collection  of  ancient  literary 
works,  and  the  printing  of  books.  In  accordance  with  his  last  v^l  his  son 
Yoshinao,  daimyd  of  Owari,  built,  in  1636,  the  Daiseiden  College  beside  the 
temple  of  Kiyomizu  in  Ueno  Park,  near  the  villa  of  Hayashi  Razan,  the 
celebrated  Confucian  scholar;  but,  in  1601,  the  college  was  moved  to  the  slope 
called  Shohei-zaka,  where  a  bridge* — Shbhei-bashi — 'was  thrown  across  the 
river.  .**Sh6hei*'  is  the  Japanese  pronunciation  of  "Changpin^,*'  Confucius's 
birthplace,  and  the  school  was  known  as  the  Shohei-kd.  It  received  uniform 
patronage  at  the  hands  of  the  Tokugawa,  whose  kixi^men  and  vassals  were  re- 
quired to  study  there,  their  proficiency,  as  determined  by  its  examinations, 
being  counted  a  passpoit  to  office.  Ye^inao  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great 
library  at  the  school  and  the  number  of  volumes  was  constantly  increased. 
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• 

During  the  lifetime  of  leyasu,  one  of  the  most  noted  scholars  was  Fujiwara 
Seigwa.  By  the  invitation  of  the  Tokugawa  chief  he  lectured  on  the  classics 
in  K.y5tO)  and  it  is  recoided  that  leyasu,  who  had  juBt  (1600)  arrived  in  that 
eity,  attended  one  of  these  lectures^  wearing  his  ordinary  galments.  Seigwa  is 
related  to  have  fixed  his'  eyes  on  ley^u  and  addressed  him  3S  follows:  •  ^^The 
greatest  work  of  Confuoius  teaches  that  to  order  oneself  is  ^e  mbart  ese^tial  of 
achieveitients.  How  shall  a  man  who  does  not  order  himself  be^^ble  to  oDder 
his  coiiiltry?  I  am  lecturing  on  ethics  to  oine  who  behaves  in  a  disorderly  mud 
discourteous  manner.  I  believe  tliat*  I  preach  in  vain/^  leyasu  immediately 
Changed  his  costume,  and  the  ev^nt  contributed  materially  to  the  r^uta^iofi 
alike  of  the  intrepid  teacher  and  of  the  magnanimous  student,  as  well  as  to  the 
po{)ularity  of  Seigwa's  doctrines; 

Hayashi-Rasan>  was  a  disciple  .of  Seigwa  whose  reputation  as* a  sobolar  he 
rivalled.  leyasu  employed  him.  extensively  in  drafting  laws;,  and  many  of  his 
cfisciples  subsequently  served  as  teachers  of  the  Chinese  classics.  Thescripiure 
of  Hayashi's  st^iool  of  ^hics  iwas  Cbu  Hi's  commentary  on  the  *^ Great  Learning^' 
of  ConfuciuR  In  this  system,  ethics  beccnne  a  branch  of  natural  philosophy; 
^^Correspondang-  to  the  regular  change,  of  the  seasoios  in  nature  is  right  action 
in  man  (who  is  the  crown  of  nature),  in  the  relation  of  sovereign  and  subject', 
parent  and  child,  elder  brother  and  youngier  brother,  hittband  a/nd  wife,  friend 
ind  friend'.  To  his  sovereign*  ov  lord,  be  is  bound  to  be  faithful;  to  his  parents^ 
dutiful,  and'to  his  elder  brother,  respectful,  i  Affection  should  characterize  the 
relations  of  husband  and  wife  and  trust  those  of  friend  with  friend/'      '     '  > 

A  moment's  consideration  of  this  ethical  system  shows  that  it  c&nndt  be 
reconciled  with  such  a  form  of  administration  as  that  existing  und^  the  Bakufu. 
Genuine  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  found  no  place  in  the  practical  code  of  Toku- 
gawa. Whether  leyasu  appreciated  that  fact  or  whetJier  h©  ignored  it  in  con* 
£dderatioii  of  the  civiMfinng-and  l^anquilliaing' influences  of  Confucianism,  there 
is  nothing  to  show.  Ultimately,'  however,  it  was  to  tha  ethios  o£  the  Chinese 
sage  that  the  Tokugawa  downfall'  became  indirectly  attributable; 
-  .  leyasu  showed  much«  earnestness  in  searchiikg  for  and  collecting  ^aniei^it  book^ 
Before  and  after  the  war  of  Osaka,  be  ordered  priests  to  copy  ol<3  books  and 
records  preserved  in  Buddhist  teinples  and  noblemen's  houses.  Subsequently, 
during  the  Kwariei  era  ^-^  1621^1643  **- there  was  built  within  the  oasUe  of 
Yedo  a  library:  called  Momijiyama  Bunko  where  the  boolss  w^  stored. 
He  was  also  instnunental  in  causing  the  compilation  and  publication  of  many 
volimies  whose  contents  contribute  materially  to  our  historical  knowledge.  The 
writing  of  history  in  t^^  Imperial  Court  had  been  abandoned  f o^r  many  years, 
and  the  scholars  employedly  leyasu  had  recourse  to  private  diaries  for  materials. 
Hayashi'Razan  (Ddshim)  was  entrusted  with  "the  duty  of  distinguishing  betv^een 
the  true  and  the  false  in  using  these  records,  and  there  resulted  two  memorable 
works.  -The  second  of  these  consisted  in  the  main  of  genealogical  tablesv  It 
extended  to  372  volumes  and  subsequently  became  the  Kwanei  Shake  Keizfd'den, 
The  first,;  a  national  histoiy,  was  originally  called  the  Honeho  Uennerh-rohu. 
Before  its  compilation  Kazan  {Doihun)  didd^  and  the  book  was  concluded  by 
iiis  soh,  Harukatsu,  in  the  year  1633.  It  consisted  of  three  hundred  volunies 
in  all,  and  covered  the  period  from  the  age  of  the  Gods  to  the  year  1610«  It  is 
now'  kn6wn  as  the  HanchQ  TsUgtm.  The  two  works  baAring  been  published  to 
the  order  and  under  the  patronage^  of  the  jBoftttftt,!  their  oonteints  were  by  n6 
means  free  from  the  stain  of  favour  and  affecliony  but  they  nevertheless  possess 
inestimable  historical  Value.    :..      -  t        : .    i  i  ii  ,    .,        .    t    ..^  ■■•■..' 
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THE  SECOND  TOKUGAWA  SHOGUN,  mt>ETAT>K  , 

'         .      •     •    •  I        :  ' 

Hidetada,  third  son  of  leyasu,  was  bom  in  1579;  succeeded  to  the  sbdgiinate 
in  1605;  abdicated  in  1622,  and  died  lin  1632.  His  ai^penraace  on  the  historical 
stage  was.  not  very' glorious,  for,  as  already  shown^  /when  marching  to  join  his 
fatheris  army  before  the  iDattle  of  Sekigahara^  ]m  Allowed  himself  to  be  detained 
so  long  at  the  siege  ~of  Ueda  Oaatle  that  he  failed  to  be  present  at  the  great 
combat,  and  leyasu,  as  a  mark  of  displeaflure,  mfusedrto  Bdeet  him  until  Honxia 
Masazumi  pleaded  Hidetada's  cause.  Dujfing/the  first. eleven' years  of  his 
shogunate  he  exercised  little  realautborityj  the  admiiiistratian  being  oohducted 
by  leyasu  himself  from  his  nominal  place  of  retirement  in  Simipu.  Thus,  the 
period  of  Hidetada's  independent  sway  extended. over  sixsrears  only.  But 
diiring  the  ten  sutbsequeot  years  becontiDlu'ed  tD.exercise'mnchjeaMeba  influence 
over  the  Government,,  thouf^  his;  power. wto  inferior  tdcthat  whieh  had  been 
wielded  by  leyasu  in  nominal  ceti^ ement.-  Homda:  Masajsuzni^  who  had  befriend^ 
ed  him  &&  the  critical  time  mentiomed  abbm,  bccupied  the  higUe^  post  in  the 
admimstrMion,  the  second place.being>a66igned toSakai  TuilayD^  while  in£y5to 
the.Tokugawa  iatereste.were . guarded. by  Itakuiui^atsufibige  axui  M^tsudaira 
Masaltssuna.'   •  ■     .^'      „  •-  .i-        :  V:  '■••.•.  ..,• 

'  The  era  of  Hidetada  was  esseaxtiaUy  one  of  orgatimticm,  and  bjr  the  exercise 
of  sincerity  and  justice  he  contributed  much  t»  )tlie  stability  of  the  Tokugawa 
rube;  Not  the  least  m^Borable  step  tab^iby  iiim  related  to  tbei ortress  of  Yedo. 
In  the  year  following  his  succession,  he  ordered  the  feudatories  ol  th^.east  .to 
construct  the  castle  which  remains  to  tbis  day  one.  of  the  inarvris  of  the  world. 
^  ^  Around  it  stretched  ar  triple  line  of  moate,:  the  outenmosit  measuring  ninle  aad  a 
half  miles  isx  length,  the  imiennost  one  .aJbui  a  half,  their  scclrps  construicted  with 
blocks  of.  granite  nearly  as  colossal  as  th<>8e  of  the  Q^aka^  stronghold,  though  in 
the  case  of  the  Yedo  fortification:^ verijr  sfone  had  ;to  be  carried  hundreds  61  miles 
over  the  sea. .  The  ga^;  were  proportionately  as  im^  as  tltose  at  Osaka, 
well-nigh  the  mo$t  stupendous  works  ever  undertakeai,'jiot..  excepting  even  the 
Pyramids  of  .Egypt*  There,  is  npt  tb  befound:elsewhare  amore  striking  monu- 
in^ai  of  military  power,  nor  can  anyone  considering  such  a  ^ork,^  as  well  as  its 
inlmediate  predecessor,  the  Taikd'd  stiHmghoId  tit  .Oeiika)  and  its  numeiTous  con* 
temi>orarie6  of  lessor  but  still  striking  propart(oda:iil  the  principal  Befe,  refuse  to 
dredit  the  Japanese  with  capacity  {gr.la]!ge.oanoeptions.a]ld'competenbe  to  carry 
them  into  practlceu"     .  '/  •; 


(  II 


CONJUGAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  IMPERt AL  VAUlt't  AND  THE  TOKUGAWA 

It  had  be^i  one  of  the  most  cherished  wishes  of  leyasu  to  foUowthe  Fujiwara 
precedent  by  establishing  conjugal  relations  between  the  Itnperial  family  and 
the  Tokugawa.  But  the  ex-Emperor,  iGo-Youei,  turned  s,  deaf  ear  to  this  pro- 
posal on  the  ground  that  a  lady  bom  in.amilitairy  house  had  never  hem  chosen 
consort  of  a  sovereigm  leyasu^  however^  did  not:  abandon  his  purpose.  He 
entcusted  its  prosecution  to  Todo  Takatora^  and  in  161 S^  the  year.Gd[  leyasu's 
death,  T5do  induced  Konoe  Nobuhiro,  minister  of  th^  Bight,  to  proniote  this 
undertaking.  Nobuhiro,  being  the  Emperor'^si  younger  brother,  was  able  to 
ejtert  mucb  influence,  and  finally  the  ei^-Emperor  gave  his'  consent.  In  June, 
1620,  Kazuko,  daughter  of  Hidetada,  bdc^une  ficst  lady-in^waiting,i  and  uHimale^ 
ly  Empress  under  the  name<of  Tdfuku-^mon-inL  .  It  is  recc^ded  thatt  1180  chests 
were  required  to  carry  her  trousseau  from  Yedo,  and  that  bheeosta  of  her  outfit 
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and  of  her  journey  to  KyOto  aggregated  more  than  a  million  sterling.  She  gaye 
birth  to  two  princea  aiM^  five  prinoeeses,  ^jid. the. house  of  Konoe,  which  had 
been  instruin^utal  ia  procuring  her  suj^ioiQns.to  the  Court,  became  the  leader 
.of  the  Go^^l(;J;e. 

DEATH  OP  ttlDETADA  AND  HIS  CHARACTER 

;  :    .  ■•-.'. 

After  reoigning  the,^hOguaate  in  16k22,.  Hidetada  retired  to  the  inner  oastle 
,(Nishi  Maru}  m  Yedo  and  there  co^itipued  to  direct  affairs;  He  died  ten  years 
later,  at  theage  of  fifty-eight,  and  was  interred  at  the  temple  ^5j5*ji,  in  the  Shijoa 
disti^ict  of  the  eastern- capital*  .  Japanese  historians  agree  that  Hidetada's  char- 
acter was*  adapted  for  the  work  of  •  consolida^^ipn  that  fell  to  his  lot.  He  re- 
sembled hia  father,  leya^u,  in  decisioa  and  perseverance;  he  never  dealt  lightly 
with  any  affair,  and  while  outwardly  gentle  and  cpnsidjerate,  hje  wa^at  heart 
subtler  and  .uncompromising*  An  >  mteresting  illiostrat^n  pf  thi^  administrative 
can(»9ia  of  the  time  i»  afforded  in  the  adyioe  said  to  hsiye.  l^een  ^yen  by  Hosokaii^ra 
.Tadaoki  when  consulted  by  Hideta4a.  .-'Xh^e  i^^  old  proverb/'  Tadapl^i 
replied,  "tiha*  if  la  rQun4  Ud.be  pijt  ohjja  square  yesfs^l,.thoipq.  within  wjU  havp 
ec^e;  biut  if  a  oqu^xe^  1^  )>e.u6ed.to./ooyer  ta, square  vessel,  there  wilj,  I'i^sult  a 
feeling  of.distfpss.''  Aak^d  f o^  £(  ^i^and^d  ]t>y  ^yhich  to  judge: qualifipatioos  for 
success,  the  same  nobleman  answered  that  an  oyster  shell  found  on  the  Akaabi 
shore  is  the  best  type  of  a  man  qualified  to  succeed,  for  the  shell  has  been  deprived 
of  all  its  angles  by  the  beating  of  the  waves.  Of  Hidetada  himself  there  is  told  an 
anecdote  which  showd'him  to  baVebeen't-^markably  fi^ee  from  supetttition.  A 
comet  made  its  appeaJ^wce^  and  was  regarded  with  anxiety  by  the  astrologists 
.  o|  Kyoto,  who  assQciftted,  its  p^dv/ent  with.:Certain  n^^sfortiine,  Hidetada  ridiculed 
tt^ese  feara»..  "What  can  we  tell,"  hci  said,. "about  the  situation  of  a  solitary 
star  in  the  wide  juniverse;  ^ndhow  •can  we  know  that  it  has  anyibhing  to  do  with 
. this. little woi^ld?"  .      .    t  i:         ■(,.:  i 

'       .      ,       -t .,   •   .        .    '    •  .*  ■  ■     ;      ,••  .   ••  ,  .       '     .     •  ■        :    .    .     .     •        .    ■,  . 

J 
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lemitpu,  ^N9L  of  Hidet^'da^  w^  born  it^,  1603;,  sncceed^4  to  the  shogunatein 
1622,  and  held  that  post  until  his  death,  in  1651.  His  prinqipal  ministers  :w9X)e 
.  li  Naotaka  (who  had  occupied  the  post  of  premier  since  the  days  of  leyasu), 
Matsudaira  Nobutsuna,  and  Abe  Tadaaki,  one  of  the  ablest  officers  that  served 
the  Tokugawa. '  He  devoted  himself  to  con^lJtetihg  the  ^stem  founded  by 
his  grandf ather>  leyasu^  and  he  achieved,  riemarkable  success  by  the  exercise  of 
exqeptioui^  s^^qity  and  dBterminatioDi*  >.Ip  1626,^  he  proceeded  to  Kyoto  ft 
tte  head  of  a  large  Anny,  Bimply  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  feudal 
iiobles  ^  signifieaiit  intimation  that  he  intended  to  ^fpree.his authority  without 
hesitation.  Up  to  tha^  time  th€|  feudal  qhiefs|we^re  not  officially  required  to 
reside  in  Yedp  f or  any  £i;xed,tiime  or  at  any  fb^^d  interval.  But  now  it  was 
clearly  enacted  that  the  feiidatpries  qf  the  f^t  an^  those  of  th,e  west  should 
repairitp  the  J?aA;u/u  capital,  at  different  sc^asona  in  th^  year;  should  remain 
th^e  a  twelvemonth, — Jn  the  ca^  of  feudM  lords  from  the  Kwantd  only  six 
mqnths  — 'and  should  Jeave  their  wives,  aiid,  families. as  hpstag^s:  during  the 
alternate  period  pfthei^  own  absence  from  the  shogun^.  Qiiy,  which  they  spent 
in  the  provinces.!  .  ,  ,  .;  ;  .\ 

This  system. w^  technically  qalled  mnkin  kdtqii  that  is  "alternate  residence 
.in  capital./'  .  ?roB?  ^be, point  of  viev^  pf  the  Toki^awa  t)tie  plan  was  eminently 
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wis^,  for  it  bbiind  the  feudjil  chiefs  closer  to  the  ^oguUf  keepiiig  them  und^r  his 
eye  half  the  time  and  giving  hosrtages  for  their  good  behavidm*  the  other  half; 
and  it  helped  the  growth  of  Yedo  both  iA  iSnancial  and  political  power;  by  bring- 
ing money  into  it  and  by  making  it  more  than  before  an  administrative  head- 
quarters. On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  corresponding  drain  on  the  provinces, 
all  the  greater  since  the  standard,  of  hving  at  Yedo  was  higher  than  in  rural 
districts  and  comitry  nobles  thus  learned  extravagance.  To  prevent  other 
families  from  growing  too  rich  and  powerftd  seemd  to  have  been  a  part  of  leyasu's 
'definite  plan  for  holding  in  chedk  possible  rivals  of  the  Tokugawa,  so  that  it  is 
not  impossible  that  he  foresaw  this  very  result.  •  At  any  rate  it  is  fcnox^  that  in 
the  instructions  for  government  which  he  handefd  down  to  his  successors  he 
urged  them  to  keep  strict  surveillance  over  their  feudal  lords  and  if  any  one  of 
them  seemed  to  be  growing  rich  to  impose  upon  him  such  a  burden  of  public 
works  as  would  cripple  hinii. 

In  1^2,  lemitsu  made  toother  military  demonstration  at  Ky5to,  tod  on  this 
occasion  the  Emperor  would  have  conferred  on  him  the  post  of  prilne  minister 
{dajo  daijin).  But  he  refused  to  accept  it.  This  refusal  was  subsequently 
Explained  as  a  hint  to  the  feudal  chiefs  that  inordinate  ambition  sh6uld  be 
'banished  ffom  iheir  bosoms;  bift  in  reality  lemitsu  was  influeiiced  by  the 
traditional  principle  that  thte  Thi'ohe  had  nb  highfer^ft  to  bestow  on  a  subject 
than  the  shOgunate.  '  r  .  •'    i 

J  PROMINENT  FEATUIiB;S  OF  THE  ADMINIST,RATION  OF  UE;MITSU 

• 

The  prominent  feature  of  this  able  ruler'i^  administration  waig  that  he  thor- 
oughly consolidated  the  systems  introduced  by  his  grandfather  and  confirmed 
by  his  father.  From  the  time  of  lemitsu  downwards,  cardinal  forms  Were  never 
chtogefd,  alterations  being  confined  to  non-essentials.  On  his  dieath-bed  he 
desired  that  his  prime  minister,  Hotta  Masamori,  and  several  other  notables 
should  accompany  him  to  the  tomb,  and  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  June,  1651, 
Hotta  Masamori  (aged  forty-six),  Abe  Sl^igetsugu  (aged  fifty-two),  Uchida 
Masanobu  (aged  thirty-three),  Masamori's  mother  (aged  sixty-three),  Saegusa 
MoriyDshi,  and  Okuyama  Yasushige  all  committed  suicide.  Their  tombs  stand 
to  this  day  in  Nikk{^:   . 

•    ■'       '     ■  '       ■■'  '  '   ■     .     ■ 

,  «  ,     .....     THE  NIKKO,  SHKINE;  AND  THE  KWANEI  TEMPLE  \/ 

''"  It  has  been  related  how  largely  Teyisau  was  aided  against  the  Osaka  party  by 
Tengai,  abbot  of  Enryaku-ji.  This  -fwiest  it  was  that  devised  the  singular 
accusation  connected  with  the  inscription  on  a  bell  at  H6k5^ji.  •  He  received  frcmi 
lEeyasu  the  diocese  of  Nikk6  m  Shimotsuke  province,  where  he  built  a  temple 
which  ultimately  served  as  the  shrine  of  leyasu.  But  the  first  Tokugawa 
shogurij  faithful  to  his  frugal  habits,  wiDed  that  the  shrine  should  be  simple  and 
inexpensive,  and  when  Hidetada  died,  his  mausoleum  {mitamaya)  at  the  temple 
26j5-ji  in  Yedo  presented  by,  its  naagnificence  such  a<;oiltrast  to  the  unpretend- 
ing tomb  at  Nikko,  that  leinitsu  ordered  Akimoto  Yastitomo  to  rebuild  the  latter, 
tod  issued  instruietions  to  various  feudal  chiefs  to  furnish  labour  and  materials. 
Tlie  assistance  of  even  Korea,  Ryiikyu,  and  Holland  was  requisitaoned,  tod 
the  Bakufu  treasury  presented  700,000  ryo  of  gold.  The  shrine  wris  finished 
in'  16S6  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  artistic  beauty  alinost  unsiirpiissed  in  any 
other  coulitry.    The  same  priest,  Tengai,  was  instrumental  ia  bu&lding  the  tem- 
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pie  known  aa  Kwanei-ji,  and  ^tihia^suggesticm^  Hidetada*  asked  the  Impenal 
Oourt  to  appoint  a  prmee  to  tbe  post  of  abbot  {monsu). 

This  system  already  issasted  in  tbe  oase  of  Enryaku-ji  onlHiei-^an  in.KyCto, 
and  it  was  Tengails  ambition  that  his  sect,  the  Tendot,  should  possess  in  Yedo 
a  temple-  qualified  to  compete  with  the  great  monastery  of  the  Imperial  capital. 
Thus,  Ueno  hill  on  which  the  Yedo  structure  stood  was  designated  "  Toei-soan," 
as  the  site  of  ^e  Kyoto  monastery  was  deaigiiated  ^'Hiei-'zan,''  and  just  as  the 
temt)le  on  the  latter  received  the  name  of  "Enryaku-ji,"  after  the  era  of  its 
construction  (Erm/aku),  so  that  in  Yedo  was  named  "Kwanei-ji,"  the. name  of 
the  year  period  of  its  foundation  being  Kwanei.  Finally,  the  Kwanei-ji  was 
intended  to  guard  the  "Demon's  Gate •'  of  the  Bakufu  city  as  the  EJnryaku-ji 
guarded  the  imperial  capital.  Doubtless/in  furthering  this  plan,  leinitsu  had 
for  ultimiat^  motive  the  association  of  an  Imperial  prince  with  the  Tokugawa 
family,  sothat  in  no  circumstances  could  the  latter  be -stigmatized  as  "rebelsi' 
Not  until  the  day  df  the  Tokugawa^s  downfall  did  this  intention  receive  practical 
application,  when  the  priest-prinoe  of  Ueno  (Prince  -Kitarfiirakawa)  was  set  up 
as  th^ir  leader  by  the  raima^ttr  of  the  BaX;ii/t4  army. '  = 

•  .     .  "       .  .'    ■       :•!••.': 

f  •  -  _  _ 

I  i  .  ^ 

ISE  AND  NIKKO 

-  Through  many  centuries  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Imperial  Court  to 
worship  at  the  greai  shrine  of  Ise  and  to  offer  suitable  gifts.  This  ceremony  was 
long  suspended j  however,  on  account  of  continuous  wars  as  well  as  the  im- 
pecuiiious  condition  of  the  Gourt.  Under  the  sway  of  the  Oda  and  the  Toyo- 
tomi,  fitful  efforts  were  mode  to  renew  the  custom,  but  it  was  left  for  the  Toku- 
gawa to  re-establish  it.  The  third  sMgnUf  lemitsu,  petitioned  the  Court  in  that 
sense,  and  assigned  an  estate  in  Yamashiro  as  a  means  of  defraying  the  necessary 
expenses,  the  Fujinami  family  being  appointed  to  perform  the  ceremony  hered* 
itarily.  At  the  same  time  lemitsu  petitioned  that  the  Court  should  send 
an  envoy  to  worship  at  JJikkS  every  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
leyasu,  and  this  request  having  been  granted,  Nikko  thenceforth  became 
to  the  Tokugawa  what  Ise  was  to  the  Imperial  Court. 

BUDDHISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Shimabara  revolt  finally  induced  the  Bakufu 
Govenunent  to  adopt  the  policy  of  international  seclusion  and  to  extirpate 
Christianity.  In  carr3ang  out  the  latter  purpose,  extensive  recourse  was  had 
to  the  aid  of  Buddhism.  The  chief  t^nple  of  each  sect  of  that  religion  was 
officially  fixed,  as  were  also  the  branch  temples  forming  the  parish  of  the  sect; 
every  unit  of  the  nation  was  required  to  register  his  name  in  the  archives  of  a 
temple,  and  the  Government  ordered  that  the  priests  should  keep  accurate 
lists  of  births  and  deaths.  Anyone  whose  name  did  not  appear  on  these  lists 
was  assumed  to  belong  to  the  alien  faith.  This  organization  was  completed 
in  the  time  of  lemitsu. 

THE  FOURTH.  SHdQUN.  lETSUNA 

letsuna,  the  foiuth  Tokugawa  shogun,  eldest  son  of  lemitsu,  was  bom  in 
1642  and  succeeded  to  the  office  in  1651,  holding  it^until  his  death  in  1680.  In 
bequeathing  the  administrative  power  to  a  youth  hi  his  tenth  year,  I^sntsu 
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deaarly  foredaw  ihat  troublei  was' likely  to  aHde.  •  'He/tberofocci  kistructed  hin 
younger  brother,  Hoshina  Maeayuki,  barda  of  Aizu,;  to.remider  every. aeaistance 
to  his  mpheWy  and  he  iptppouited  li  Naotaka.to'be  prime. muoisterv  associating 
with  him  Sakefi  Tadakiutsu,  Matiudaiia  Nobutsuna,  Abe  Tadaaki,  and  other 
statesmen  of  proved  ability;  Thesfe  preca-utionswere  so<m  seen  t0  he.  necessary, 
for  the  partisans  of  the  Toybtomi  seiiied  the  ooo^sibn  to  attempt  a  c<Wit2J.  Th6 
coimtry  at  :that  time  swarmed  witt  romn  (wave^men) ;  that  is  to  say,  samurai 
who  were,  for  various  reasons,  roving  freetlaoces.  There  seeits  to  have  beoi 
a  large  admixture  of  somBthio^ivery  like. European  chivalry  in  the  make-up  of 
these  ronin,  for.  some jof  them  >seem' toe  have,  wandered  about  to^ely  to  right 
wrongs  and  defend!  the'  helpless:  Others  Jsought  adventure  .for  adventure's 
sake  and  for  glqryfs,  ^aUenging  the  best  swordsman  in, each  pla^^ to  which 
they  came.  Many  seem  to  have  taken  up  1^  U^ea  of  wanderers  out  of  a  notion 
of  loyalty;  the  feudal  lords  to  whom.th^y  had  owed aUegianee  had  been  crushed 
I  by  the  Ttxkugawa  and  they  refused  to  enbear  the  service  of  the  shogm. 

The  ksfc-named  roa&onr seems  to  haVe. been  what. prompted  the  revolt  of 
1651,  when  letsuna,  aged  ten,  had Juat  succeeded  in. the, shogunate  bis  father 
lemitsu  who  had  exalted  the  power  of  the  Tokugawa  at  the  expense  of  their 
military  houses.  The  ronin  headed  by  Yui  Shosetsu  and  Marubashi  Chuya 
plotted  to  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Y^edo  and  take  the  shogun's  castle.  The  plot 
was  discovered.  ShOsetsu  committed  suicide,  and  Chuya  was  .crucified..  In 
the  following  year  (1652)  axyother  intrigue  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
Bekki  Shoemon,  also  a  ronin.  On  this  occasion  the  plan  w^  to  mmder  li 
Naotaka,  the  first  minister  of  State,  as  Well  as  his  colleague^,  and  then  to  set 
fij:^e  to  the  temple  Zojo^ji  on  the  occasion  of  a  religious  ceremony ^  But  this  plot, 
also,  was  discovered  before  it  matured,. and  it  proved  to  be  the  last  attempt 
that  was  made  to  overthrow  the  Bakirfu  by  force  until  more  than  two  hundred 
years  had, passed. 

THE  LEGISLATION  OF  lEMITSF  AND  lETSUNA 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1635,  a  body  of  laws  was  issued  by  lemitsu  under 
the  title  of  Buke  Sho-haMo,  and  these  laws  were  again  promulgated  on  June  28, 
1665,  by  the  fourth  shoguriy  letsuna,  with  a  few  alterations.  The  gist  of  the 
code  of  lemitsu  was  as  follows:  That  literature  and  arms  were  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  cultivation}  that  the  great  and  small  barons  were  to  do  service  by 
tum9  in  Yedo,  strict  limits  being  &et.  to  the  number  of  their  retainers;  that  all 

:  work  on  new  castles  was  strictly  interdicted,  and  that  all  repairs  of  existing  castles 
must  npt  be  imdertaken  without  sanction  from  the  Yedo  administration;  that 

:  in  the  event  of  any  unwonted  occurrence,  all  barons  present  at  the  scene  must 
remain  and  await  the  shogun^s  ord&ra;  that  no  person  other  than  the  officials  in 
charge  might  be  present  at  an  execution;  that  there  must  be  no  scheming  inno- 
vations, forming  of  parties,  or  taking  of  oaths;  that  private  quarrels  were  strict- 

'  ly  interdicted,  and  that  all  matters  difficult  of  arrangement  must  be  reported 
to  the  Yedo  administration;  that  barons  having  an  income  of  ten  thousand 
koku  or  more,  and  their  chief  officials,  must  not  form  matrimonial  alliances  with- 
out the  ahogurCs  permission;  that  greater  simplicity  and  economy  must  be 
obeyed  in  social  observances,  such  as  visits  of  ceremony,  giving  and  receiving 
presents,  celebrating  marriages^  ^it^aining  at  banquets,  building  residences, 
and  general  striving  after  elegance;  that  there  must  be  no  indiscriminate  inter- 
mangling  (of  ranks) ;  that,  as  regards  the  iD^,terials  of  dress,  undyed  silk  with 
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woTcta  patterns  {Mro  ay  a)  muat  be  won  only  by  Court  Qobles  (huge)  acd  otfaerB 
of  the  highest  ratoks;  .that  wadded  coats  of  UBdy^ed  silk  might  be  womi  by 
daim^  eaxd  others  of  higher.  Jrank;  that  lined  coats  of  purple  silk;  Bilk. OQ^te 
with  the  lining  df  purple,  White  gloss  silk,  and  cptoured  silk  coats  without  the 
badge  werei  not  to  be  woorn  at  raiulam;  that'  costing  down  to  retainers,  henchr 
men^  and  men-at-arms,  the  wearing  by  such  persons  of  ornamental  dresses  sueh 
as  silks,  damask,  brocade,  or  embroideries  was  quite  unknown  to  the  ancient 
laws,  and  a  stop  must  be  put  to  it;  that  all  the  old  restrictions  as  to  riding  in 
palanquins  must  be  observed;  thAt  retainers  who  had  a  disagreement  with 
their  original  lord  were  not  .to  be  taken  into  emplo3ntient  by  other  daimyo;  that 
if  any  such  was  reported  as  having  been  guilty  of  rebellion  or  homicide,  he  wn^ 
to  be  sent  back  (to  his  former  lord);  that  any  who  manifests  a  refractory 
disposition  must  either  be  sent  back  or  expelled;  that  where  the  hostages  given 
by  sub*vas8als  to  their  meane  lords  had  committed  an  offence  requiring  puni«h^ 
ment  by  banishment  or  death,  a  report  in  writing  of  the  circumstances  must 
be  sikade  to  the  administrators'  office  and  their  decision  awaited;  that  in  ease 
the  circiunstances  were  such  as  to  >iecessitate  or  justify  the  instant  cutting-down 
of  the  offender,  a  personial  account  of  the  matter  must  be  given  to  the  admiili^ 
trator;  that  lesser  feudatories  must  honestly  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
pK)8ition  and  refrain  from  giving  unlawful  or  arbitrary  orders  (to  the  people  of 
their  fiefs);  that  they  must  take  care  not  to  impair  the  resources  or  well-being 
of  the  province  or  district  in  which  they  are;  that  roads,  relays  of  post-horses, 
boats,  ferries,  and  bridges  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  so  as  to  ensure  thjgit 
there  should  be  no  delays  or  impediments  to  quick  conmiunication;  that  no 
private  toll-bars  might  be  erected  or  any  existing  ferry  discontinued;  that  no 
vessels  of  over  five  hundred  koku  burden  Were  to  be  built;  that  the  glebe  lands 
of  shrines  and  temples  scattered  throughout  the  provinces,  having  been  attached 
to  them  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day,  were  not  to  be  taken  from  them; 
that  the  Christian  sect  was  to  be  strictly  prohibited  in  all  the  provinces  and  in 
all  places;  that  in  case  of  any  unfilial  conduct  the  offender  should  be  dealt  with 
under  the  penal  law;  that  in  all  matters  the  example  set  by  the  laws  of  Yedo 
was  to  be  followed  in  all  the  provinces  and  places. 

As  has  been  noted  above,  this  setme  body  of  laws  was  re-enacted  under  the 
authority  of  letsuna,  with  the  following  slight  alterations,  namely,  that  the 
veto  was  removed  fromi  the  wearing  of  costly  ornamented  dresses  by  retainers, 
henchmen,  and  men-at-arms,  and  that  the  restriction  as  to  size  should  not  apply 
to  a  cargo  vessel.  At  the  same  time  a  prohibition  oijunshi  (following  in  death) 
was  issued  in  these  terms:  — 

That  the  custom  of  following  a  xnaster  in  death  is  wrong  and  unprofitable  is  a  cautioEi 
which  has  been  at  times  given  from  of  old;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  actually  been 
prohibited,  the  number  of  those  who  cut  their  belly  to  follow  their  lord  on  his  decease  has 
Decome  very  great.  For  the  f uture,  to  those  retainers  who  may  be  animated  by  sueh  an 
idea,  their  respective  lords  should  intimate,  constantly  and  in  very  strong  terms,  their  dis- 
approval of  the  custom.  If,  notwithstanding  this  warning,  any  instance  of  the  practice 
should  occur,  it  will  be  deemed  that  the  deceased  lord  was  to  blame  for  unreadiness.  Hence- 
forward, moreover,  his  son  and  auocessor  will  be  held  bkuneworthy  for  incompetence^  as  not 
having  prevented  the  suicides.^ 

RELEASE  OF  HOSTAGES 

Another  memorable  step  was  taken  during  the  administrative  period  of 
letsuna.    It  had  been  the  custom  to  require  that  all  the  great  nobles  should 

p  From  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Consril-General  J.  C.  Hall  and  recorded  in  the  '^Transactions 
of  the  Asiatic  Sooiety  of  Japan"  for  19U'.] 
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send  a  number  of  their  chief  detainers  or  the  latter's  fathers,  brotfanr^/amd  sons 
to  Yedo,  where  they  were  held  as  hostages  for  the  peaceful:  conduct  of  their 
feudal  chiefs.  But  'When  the  system  of  sankinkdtai  had  been  in  operation  for 
some  time,  and  when  the  power  of  the  ^okvLgAwa  Bahrfu  had  been  hilly  consol- 
idated, this' ptacti^e  of  exacting  hostages  became  superfluous  and  vexatious. 
It  was  therefore  abandoned  in  the  year  1669  and  the  hostages  were  all  suffered 
to  leave  Yedo. 

.        T^E  MING  DYNASTY  ; 


4  •      « 


The  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China  took' place  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
letsuna's  succession,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  that  Japan  might  possibly 
take  the  field  against  the  eonquering  Tatars.  'A  Chinese  immigrant  who  had 
isettled  in  the  island  of  Hk^ado,  in  Hissen,  married  the '  daughter >  of  a  Japanese 
farmer,  and  had  a  son  by  be)*;  The  immigrant's  i^ame 'was  Cheng  ChjJung, 
and  when  the  partisans  of  the  Ming  dynasty  made  their  last  stand  at  Foochaw, 
they  chose  Chieng  for  general,  through  him  soliciting  aid  from  the  Yedo  BakuftL 
Tlieir  reqiiest  was  earnestly  discussed  in  Yedo,  and  it  is  possible  that  had  the 
Ming  officers  held  ciut  a  little  longer,  Japan  might  have  sent  an  ejcpedition 
across  the  sea.  Oheng  Chi^Jung'sson,  Cheng  Cheng-kxmg,  reosted  to  the 
last,  and  i^hen  he  fell  fighting  at  Macao,  his  Japanese! mother  committed 
suicide.  Other  fugitives  from  China,  notably  An  able  scholar  named  Chu 
Chi-yu,  settled  in  Japan  at  this  time,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  promo- 
tion of  art  and  literature. 

YEDO  !     . 

The  influence  of  the  sankin  kdtai  system  upon  the  prosperity  of  Yedo,  as 
well  as  upon  the  eflioiency  of  the  Tokugawa  adminidtrationi  has  already  been 
noticed.  Indeed,  Yedo  in  the  middle  bf  the  seventeenth'  century  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  prosperous  cities  in  the  world.  But  very  little  intelligence 
had  been  exercised  in  planning  it.  The  streets  wene  narrow  and  there  were  no 
bridges  across  the  main  river.  Thtis,  in  1667,  a^fiire  broke  out  which,  being 
fanned  by  a  violent  wind,  burned  for  two  days,  destroying  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  together  with  the  residences  of  nearly  all  the  daimyo*  The  calamity 
occurred  in  the  month  of  February  and  was  accompanied  by  a.  violent  snow- 
storm, which  greatly  increased  the  sufferings  of  the  citieens.  Tradition  says 
that  108,000  persons  lost  their  lives,  but  that  number  is  probably  an  exaggera- 
tion. In  the  following  year,  another  similar  catastrophe  occmred  on  almost 
the  same  scale,  and  it  seemed  as  though  Yedo  could  never  rise  from  its  ashes. 
Yet  the  result  of  these  calamities  was  salutary.  The  Bakufu  selected  suitable 
situations  for  the  residences  of  the  daimyd,  and  issued  a  law  requiring  that 
the  main  thoroughfares  must  have  a  width  of  sixty  feet  and  even  the  by-streets 
must  not  be  narrower  than,  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet.  Moreover,  three 
bridges,  namely,  the  Ryogoku,  the  Eitai,  and  the  Shin-6,  were  thrown  across 
the  Sumida.  This  river,  which  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city,  had 
hitherto  been  left  unbridged  for  military  reasons,  and  the  result  was  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  great  conflagratioi^  thousands  of  people,  caught  between  the 
flames  and  the  river  bank,  had  to  choose  death  by  burning  or  by  drowning. 
Nevertheless^  some  officials  opposed  the  building  of  bridges,  and  were  only 
silenced  by  the  astute  rethark  of  Sakai  Tadakatsu  that  if  Yedo  was  ever  to  be 
a  great  city,  the  convenience  of  its  inhabitants  must  be  first  consulted,  for,  after 
all,  the  people  themselves  constituted  the  best  stronghold.    This  may  be  re* 
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gkrded  a^dn  evidence  of  1^6  deference  that  was  beginning  th^n.  to  'b<»  paid  to 
the  non^-mititary  ^lasseid  by  the  %amuiixi. 

It  -WBB  at  this  time  (1658),  also,  that  the  city  of  Yedo  obtained  its  first  sttpply 
of  good  waiter.  There  w^  already  sm  aquada(;t  froi^  Inokashira  Lake  to  tiie 
Kanda  district  Of  the^city,  btittt^eanied  only  a  very  small  volume  of  water,  and 
the  idea  of  hame^Bing  tiie  Tl&ma^awa  to  supply  the  town  was  due  to'  two  citi- 
zens, Shd^moli  and  Seiemon,  who  subsequently  received  the  family  na^i^  of 
Tamagawa.  The  Bakufu  granted  a  sum  of  7500  rJ/5  tdwiards  the  expense, 
and  on  the  completion  of  the  work  within  two  years,  gifts  of  300  ryo  were  made 
to  the  two  projectors.  The  water  had  to  be  carried  through  a  distance  of  over 
thirty  miles,  and  the  enterprise  did  high  credit  to  the  engineering  skillof  the 
men  of  the  time.     '  j 


DECADENCE  OF  THE  BAKUFU  AI^lNjIINISTRATION   . 

The  era  of  this  foiu*th  Tokugawa  shdoun^  Ietsuna>  was  remarkable  for  things 
other  than  the  lawfesaneds  of  the  '*wave-men."  From  that  time  the  Tokugawa 
began  to  fare  as  n^rly  all  great  families  of  previous  ages  had  fared:  the  sub- 
stance of  the  administratiYe  power  passed  into'  the  hands  of  a  minister;  its 
shadow  alone  reinaining  to  the  shdgun.  Bakai  Tadakiyo  was  the  chief  author 
of  this  change.  Secludied  from  contact  with  the  outer  world,  letsuna  saw  and 
heard  mainly  through  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  ladies  of  his  household.  But 
Tadakiyo  caused  an  order  to  be  issued  forbidding  all  access  to  the  Court  ladies 
except  by  ministerial  permit,  and  thenceforth  the  sh&gun  became  practically 
deaf  and  dumb  so  far  as  events  outside  the  castle  were  concerned.  Some 
Japanese  historians  describe  this  event  as  an  access  of  "weariness"  on  the  sft^ 
gun's  part  towards  the  duties^  of  administration.  This  is  a  euphemism  which 
can  be  interpreted  by  what  has  been  set  down  above.  Frorn  1666,  when,  he  be- 
came prime  minister  in  Yedo,  Sakai  Tadakiyo  seems  to  have  deliberately  planned 
the  relegation  of  his  master  to  the  position  of  a  faineant  and  the  succession 
of  the  shdgun* 8  son  to  supreme  power.  Tadakiyo's  lust  of  authority  was 
equalled  only  by  his  cupidity.  Everything  went  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  had 
gradually  become  the  fashion  that  the  daimyo  should  invite  to  their  Yedo 
residences  all  the  leading  administrators  of  the  Bakufu.  On  these  entertain- 
ments great  sums  were  squandered  and  valuable  presents  were  a  feature  of 
the  fStes.  It  also  became  fashionable  to  pay  constant  visits  at  the  mansions 
of  the  chief  officials  and  these  visits  were  alwayis  accompanied  with  costly 
^fts.  It  is  recorded  that  the  mansion  of  Tadakiyo  was  invariably  so  crowded 
by  personri  waiting  to  pay  their  respects  that  a  man  repairing  thither  at  day*- 
break  could  scarcely  count  on  obtaining  access  by  evening-fall.  The  depraved 
state  of  affairs  brought  the  administration  of  the  Tokugawa  into  wide  disrepute, 
and  loyul  vassals  of  the  family  sadly  contrasted  the  evil  time  with  the  days  of 
leyasu,  seventy  years  previously. 


THE  COURTS  OF  KYOTO  AND  OF  YEDO 

The  great  financial  straits  to  which  the  Imperial  Court  was  reduced  during 
the  time  of  the  Muromachi  shdguns  have  been  already  described.  Both  Oda 
Nobunaga  and  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  made  some  endeavom-s  to  correct  this 
evil  state  of  affairs,  and  when  Tokugawa  leyasu  came  into  power  he  adopted 
stiU  more  liberal  methods.    In  1604,  he  increased  the  revenue  of  the  Court  by 
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<  10,000  koku  annually,  aiad.in^the  course :of  the.^etst'^fewyetars  be.oaused  the 
palace  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  consid^abifi  gr^iideur^  Tb^  swi^  policy  was 
pimued  by  the  second  ^gun,  HidotMa)  who  i assigned  tQithe  ex^Emperor  an 
'  imcome  of  3000  koku  and  jaaadQ  va!riouaL0.UQwanpea  to  pijnciessind  oth^  ntiieaibers 
of  the  Imperial  family..  The  recipients) of  th^e  allowa^o^  .tgljalled  140,  awl 
it  is  on  record  that,  in  the  year  1706,  tfce  reventfes  of  ttiei  Impi^fial  Court  ag- 
gregated 29,000  koku;  those  of  the  e}{*Eipperp.ryl$^O0P;  those:  of  the  prince^  aad 
Court  nobles,  44,000;  those  of  the  Monteki^  temple^,  l&/)00;  those  of  the 
Court  ladies  and  Imperial  bu^s,?  7500,  and  those  of  tk^  Court  officials  2300, 
the  whole  making  a  total  of  about'  l!30,000  koku.  The.iiM^ome  of  the  retired 
^hogt^n  alone  equalled  that.amouiikrt^  ^^n^d  it  iwaa.enormpu^Iy  surpass^  by  the 
revenues  of  many  of  the  daimyo.  It  must  be  noted,  howev^,  that  although 
the  rice  provided  for  the  above  purposes  was  made  a  charge  upon  the  Kinai 
provinces  as  well  as  upon  Tamba  and  Omi,  neither  to  the  Emperor  nor  to  the 
Imperial  princes  nor  to  the  Court  nobles  werie  estates  jgranted  directly.  These 
incomes  were  tollected  and  tir^n$mitt^\.by  offiojajt^  0i  tii^Bakufu,  but  not  a 
iaubo^  of  land  was  undcff  the  eOEntroI.  ol  ^i tbc^-  so vere^  pr  prL^^^. 

.  MUitary  affairs,  civil.  administri^tioQifin^nicialmimagementi  including  the 
casting  of  coins,  judicial  and  legislative^  affairs,  the  ^uperi^te^denceof  t^nples, 
and  so  forth,  were  all  in  the  hsind^.of -the  ]Sakufu iftrYedo  or  ofiprpviaeial  official^ 
laominated  by  the  shogun.  Nothing  could  .have  been  mpre  complete  than  the 
exclusion  of  thd  Kyoto  Court  from  the  wbpl^  Jealm ,  of  practical  gpyemment; 
nor  could  any  system  have  contrasted  more -flagrantly  with  the  theory  of  the 
Dadka  reforms,  according  to  which  every  ibcr^  of  land  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  empire  was  the  property  of  the  eiovereign.  It  naight  have  been 
expected  that  the  Tokugawa  shoguns  would  at  least  have  endeavoured  to  soften 
this  administrative  effaoement  by  pecuniary  generosity;  but  so  little  of  that 
quality  did  they  display  that  the  Emperor  and  the  ex-Emperor  were  perpetually 
in  a  state  of  financial  embarrassment.  As  for  the  Court  nobles,  their  incomes 
did  not  always  suffice  even  for  the  neec^s  of  every-day  life,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  various  devices,  such  as  marrying  their  daughters  to  pro- 
vincial governors  or  selling  professi<mal  diplomas,  the  right  of  conferring  which 
was  vested  in  their  families. 


THE  SEKKE,  DEN^SO,  ANB  SHOSBIDAI 

The  sole  functions  left  .to  the  Imperial  Court  were  those  of  appointing  the 
ahogun  —  which  of  course  was  only  formal  —  conferring  ranks^  fixing  the  name 
of  year-periods,  ordering  the  calendar,  taking  part  in  ceremonials,  nominating 
prieste  and  officials,  and  sanctioning  the  building  of  temples.  Thus,  the  regent 
(kwampaku)  was  the  sovereign's  aippointee.  He  had  to  be  chosen  in  succession 
from  one  of  the  five  families  —  Konoe,  Takatsukasa^,  Kujo,  Nijo,  and  Ichijo, 
to  which  the  general  name  Go-sekke  (the  Five  Regent  EamiUes}  was  ^ ven.  But 
the  regent  was  practically  without  power  of  any  kind.  Very  different  was  the 
case  of  the  denso,  who  had  direct  access  to  the  Throne.  Appointed  by  the 
shogun  from  one  of  seventeen  families  closely  related  to  the  Tokugawa,  a  denso, 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  wa^  obJiged  to  swear  that  he  would 
minutely  and  unreservedly  report  to  the  Bakufu  everything  coming  to  bis 
knowledge.  His  principal  duty  was  to  communieate  direct  with  the  Throne. 
There  was  also  another  Bakirfu  nominee  called  the  giso,  who  administered 

[^Ten^ples  govenxed  by  Imperial;  prlpQesJ 
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ihesffiairs  of  the  Impedal  Court»  and  who  hfild^jn  addttiotn^  thapost  of  dairnagtKty 
cka^^ftagon,  or  $Jio-nagon»'whicb  officies  w^e  Feaerved  for  xiiembers  of  the  Toku^awa 
family.  Yet  another  official  leptesentiitg  the  Bakvfu  waa  the  shoshidaiy  who 
soanaged  all  matiera  oomleated  with  the  jpiardiaxg  of  the  loiperial  Gouirt  and 
the  Court  nobles,  at  the  same  time  transacting  financial  biuadness.  Ifk  the 
event  of  any  disturbance  occurring  in  Court  circles  in  Kyoto,  it  was  reported, 
first,  to  the  shoahidai  and,  then,  by  him,  to  the  senior  ojfficials  in  Yedo,  while 
any  disturbance  occurring  in  Yedo  was  equally  reported,  first  to  the  shoshidai 
snd  afterwai^ds  by  the  latter  to  the  soyer^gm  The^hoahxdai  was'in.iact  a 
govemor^gen^ral,  witih  powers  far  si4)erior  to  those  of  any  Court. noble,  and 
his  sway  extended  to  the  eight  provinces  in  the  neigbJbourhood.of  Kyoto.  By 
iheana  oi'thetihoshidai  all  circumstances  of  the  Imperial  Court  were  fully  codr 
veyed  to  the  Bakufu  in  Yedo  and  complete  control  was  exercised  over  th^ 
Imperial  capital  and  its  envir(»is.  The  Bak^u  were  careful  to  choose  for  this 
posl  B  man  whose  loyalty  and  abilcdy  stood  beyond  questicm.  Finally,  ref er^ce 
0kay  be  made  to  thb  administrator  of  the  reigning  sovereign -s  Court  {Kiwrir-mki 
bibgyd)  and  the  adininistrator  of  the  ex<^Emperor's  court  {SendS^uki  bugyo)) 
both  of  whom  were  Bakufu  nominees. :     >  «      > 

•-  r  • 

■       '         >  :         .   .  .    •  : 

THE  107TH  .SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  GO-YOZEI  (AX>:  1586-1611)  " 

Id*  '  I 

This  Emperor  held  the  sceptre  throughout  the  memprable  epoch  fronH 
the  death  of  Nobunaga  till  that  of  leyasu;  and  be  eohtiAued  to  exercise  pow/ei* 
during  six  years  after  his  abdication*  It  was  he  that  )6onferried  the  posti  of 
^kogtm  on  leyasu  axid  gave  him  his  posthumous  title  of  Tvsho  Oongen.  Hid 
Majesty  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Okimachi«  He  surrendered  the 
throne  to  his  third  son.in  1611,  dying  at  the  age  of  forty-seven^  in  1617. 

'■    .   ' '  •  '   . 

THE  108TH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  GO-MIZU-NO-0  (A.D.' 1611-1629) 

This  sovereign  had  for  consort  a  daughter  of  the  shogun  Hidetada,  as 
already  described.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the  year  1620,  and  its  magnifi- 
cence offered  a  theme  for  enthusiastits  comment  by  contemporary  historians. 
The  shogun  was  careful  to  surround  the  Imperial  bride  with  oifficdals  of  his  own 
choosing,  and  these,  joining  hands  with  the  shoshidai  and  the  denso,  constituted 
an  entourage  which  ordered  everything  at  Kyoto  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
interests  of  the  Tokugawa.  The  new  Empress  was  dowered  with  an  estate  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  Emperor  himself ,  althou^  the  latter 's  allowance  was 
increased  by  ten  thousabd  koku.  It  is  related  that  his  Majesty's  impecujuosity 
compelled  the  curtailment  of  various  ceremonies  and  prevented  the  giving  of 
presents  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  social  conventions,  so  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  replenish  the  Imperial  purse  by  lending  rice  and  money  to  the  icitiaen^ 
at  high  rates  of  interest. 

A  serious  collision  occurred  during  Go-Mizu-no^-o's  reign  between  the  Courts 
of  Kyoto  and  Yedo,  The  Emperor,  who  inclined  to  literature  and  religion, 
conceived  a  profound  reverence  for  two  Buddhist  prelates  of  great  ;leaming  iaiid 
conspicuously  holy  lives.  To  these  priedts,  Takuan  and  Gyokushitbu,  his 
Majesty  presented  purple  robes,  a  mark  of  the  highest-distinction,  in  apparently 
imwitting  violation  of  the  ecclesiaBtical  laws  promulgated  by  leyasu,  which 
forbade  the  giving  of  such  robes  to  any  bonzes  except  those  of  Kenninrji.  On 
learning  of  the  incident,  the  fia/ni/u^summbned  these  prelates  to  Yedo,. deprived 
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kyo),  Bamdiy  those  of  Tayasu  and^Hitotsuba^i  by  Muo^akQ  aad  Munetada, 
respectively,  sons  of  the  shofun  Yoshimime,  and  tbal^.of  Sbijpiizu  by  Shigeyoshi, 
son  oi  the  ahogun  Ieshlge»/  It  ^as  enacted  th^^if  ng  Quitab^  heir  to  the  8h5- 
gimate^was  furoished  by  the  Sanke^  the  pi:ivikge'<rf  supplyii^  one  should 
devolve  oa  the  Safikyo,  always,  hol^eyer,  in  defimtt  of  an  h^ir  in  the  direct  line. 
The  representatives  qf  .the  Sanke  had  tbeir  estate^  »»d  ^astles^  but  np  fiefs  were 
lassign^  tOithe  Strnkyo;-  they  redded  in  Yi$dO'.elo§e  tpi  the  shog/f^n'^  paJaoe, 
and  received  each  an  .annual  allpwanoe  frpoah  rthe  Bakufu  treasMry. 


i  • 


.  '      THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  liikUGAWA 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  distributing  the  fiefs  I^aisii  aimed  at  paralyzing 
the  power  of  the  iazama  daimy§  and  vitaiiiing  tJiat  of  the  /udat>  barons.  This 
he  effected,  as  far  as  concerned  the  tozarna  feudatdries,  by  isolating  th^m  from 
each  other,  or  by  placing  those  of  equal  strength- in  juxtaposition,  so  that  they 
might  become  rivalB ;  white  in  the  case  oifudm  barons,  be  established  an  effective 
system  of  communicatioiDS  betwe^i  them,  so  that  ooHoperatton  and  ooneentra* 
tion  of  forces  were  facilitated.  Broadly  speaking,- tbisjiftethpd  hadi  for  result 
the  planting  of  the  tozarna  daimyo  in  the  west  and  of  the  fvdai  barons  in  the 
east,  as  well  as  along  the  main  roads  between  the  two  capitals.  The  plan 
•worked  admirably  during  270  yeai^,  but  at  the  Re^tbratioii;  in  1867,  the  western 
daimyo  combined  to  overthrow  the  shogunate.' 

< '  .1  Very  ni^iceable  were'  the  «teps  takto  to  j^ovtde  fkoiMtieS  far:  eonmmnication 
betWiten  Yedo  aald  Kydto;'  Ht)  less  tfasbi'fifty^re&  posting  stations  were  estab^ 
liahed  along  the  road  from  the  Bakixfik  eapitiaib  to  the  Impefilal  city,,  and  at 
several  places  barriers  were  set  up. '  Among  th^eiiatter,  Hlak(mi6  was  considered 
specially  important.  The  duty  of  guarding  the  barriec  there  waslnssigned  to 
the  Okubo  fainily,«who  enjoyedthe  full  bonfidence  of  tbe  Tobu^awa  and  who 
had  theiir  castle  in  Qdawara.  .No  cHie  could  pa$8  this  barrier  without  a  permit. 
-Women  w^re  examined 'with  signal  strictness,  they  being  regarded 'as*  part  of 
the  S3n8tem  which  required  thlat  therniriveB  ef  like  Mmy6  shoiild  liviein  Yedo  as 
hostages;  Thus^  whereas  a'  man^was  granted  ingressVor  egress  if  he  carried 
a  passport 'rigned. by  I  his  own  feudal  dliiefaiid^uildfiesBifed^  the.  guards  at  the 
barrier,  a  woman.might  not  palee  unless,  shefwas* provided  withiaik.order  signed 
by.a  J^ofcxi/^  official.  -  Moreover/ female (^^eaj*chers' were  KMDoostantly  oti  duty 
whose  busmesB  it-  wa^  ta  subject  wonien;  travellers  to  A  scrutiny,  of  t^e  strictest 
/dbaraeter,  involving),  even/ the  idosening  of  the  coiffiire.  Alltlii^se  precautions 
•fermed  part  of  the  aard^n  TcSliai  ^iem,. which '^mrvred  one  bf* the  istrongest 
buttresses,  of  Tokugawa  power.  But,  from  theda^a  of  letsuna,  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  daimyo  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  pro^;&c&s,'and  tmder 
the  eighth  shogun,  Yoshimune^  the  system  of  sankin  kotai  ceased  to  be  binding. 
This  was  because  the  Tokugawa  found  theiiiselVes  suflBciently  powerful  to  dis- 
pense with  such  artificial  aids.     ;      .      ^    .-. 

^  •      THE  fie:e'S    ' 

There  ;Were  certain  g^ef^d  'divisions  <]d[  the.  fmidatorieSw  ,  Everyone  possess- 
ijQg  a.  fief  <>f  10)000  koku  or  upward^  wad  called  a  daimyO*  T)^  title  included 
iheSanke,  the  Sankyo,  the  {fokemM  (goVernxor'  of  Echizen),  the  ftiddi  (hereditary 
vassals),  and  the  to:i^amia.  These,  were  again  subdivided  into  three  classes 
according  to  the  sizes  of  their  fief^^.-  In  the  first  elaas  stood  the  kokushu  (called 
also  kvmmochif  f^r  jurovineiai  baiion^)  who  possessed  n^venue6''Qf  at  least  800,000 
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koku.  The  sdcooid  eba&  €0n6iM»d  bf rthe  gi^hw  (^sailed  also  shiT<Mnoehi,  or  castle- 
owiung  barons)  wliose  ii)ick)me»  ranged  between  lOO^QOO  and  800,000  koku. 
SlKkaUy>  the  thnrd^olaas  was  ooi!E4)Osed  of  the  ryo^u  (Bometimes  known  as  ^hiro^, 
tu»Aiy  or  castleless  barond),  whose  re Yenuea  ranged  from  10,000  to  100,000  A;oMi« 
These  iettdatorieB  might. Jbe  recamooended  by  the  fi&a(7U»  for  Court  rank  in 
Kyoto,  but  the  highest  office  thus  conferred  was  .that  of  dainagon  (great  council- 
lot),  from  which  fact  the  attitude  of  the  feudatories  towards  imperially  conferred 
distinctions  can,  be  easily  appi^ciajted.  Nevertheless,  the  rules  .of  etiquette 
were  stritetLy  observed  byi  provincial  magnates  attendijog.  Court  functioxid. 
They  had  to  conform  cai^fuUy  to  tiba  tuxler.  of  their  preoedence  and  with  thd 
sumptnairy  ndes  as  to  colour,  and  qualit|y>df  garments,  and  any  departiire  froopi 
these  conventiiaiis  was  severely  punidhed; , 

'  :  ,    ''  *    ^  '  .    )    SUCCESSION  ;  .       •   f  . 

If  a' f  ejadatory  committed  some  crimd  jor:  died  childless,  the  law  required 
that  lae  fboiild  be  transferred  i  to  anotjafcor  province,  or  that  hia  sviccessor  should; 
suffer  A  oon8iderable>  reduetknl  oof '  revenueJ  Etp^ence  iri)ow«d,  howarer^ 
thati  80  anany /  of  1  the  leudfl)tQrk&>  died  K^hiildlees,  there  wfareniuneK)ud  lQSses>  ot 
Geh'y  isnd  ultiiHaltolyiit  waa;eiid.^ted  .tbU  a?  baroorjui^t  adopt  aLSUccessor  by 
way  of  preeaution;'^ uaDless  he  deferred; that  step  until  he  lay  djdngror  sought 
permissioii  to  take.^tibefore  he  reaohedLthe  age  of  seventeen.  Thismieant 
that,  if: any  feudal  chief  diedibefbro^reaohiaQig' his  seventeenth  year,  his  estate 
was  lo^  to  faisi:  family.  iBy  ^vayof-eorreettniS  aunbia'hardsbip,  the  adoption  of 
aa  heir  ^aa.afterw^ds  .sanctioned  without  refqrenbe  to  the  age/o£  the  adopter, 
and  it  wdsr  fm^herdeoidedithat  a  m&in*of'fifty>ot  tipwarda  might  adopt  a  son  icven 
on  his  dseatb^bed.  .  ;frD»lly,in  tbi&yebx  1704,  aillitbes&restriDtiona.were  virtually 
abolished,  and  eapeciaily  ^be  rule  that  Im  adopted.  Bon>mi2st  necessarily  belong 
to  the  family  of  hiB  adopter.   >    :  i 


'  ■  I.  '  *' 


.     SEV^ItlTV  Oi' "IHE  TOKUGAWA  TOWAtoS  THE  FEUDAT^ 

Ahbeugh:  leyasu  and  hisjsuccessorsin  the  ih5gunate  did  not  fail  to  pro^vide 
laiige  estate  for  their  own.  kith  and  kin,  they:  never  showed  any  lenienoy  ini  dealt 
log  with  the  latter 'b  offeiLceSi  ^leyasu  pmf^ed  to  believe  in  the. potency  of 
justioe  above  alliadministrative  instruments,  and  certainly  he  himseJI-aSiWdl.as 
his.sttccdssoh^  obeyed  that  doctrine  unswervingly,  in  so  far  as  the  treatment  of 
their  own  ffflinilies  was  ooncemed;  They  did  not  hesitate  to  confiscate,  .fiefs^ 
to  pronounce  feentenee  of  exile,  or  eisreii  to  condemn  to  death.  Thus,  in  the  year 
of  I^asu-'s  d^eeadey  bis:  sixth  son,  Matsudaira  Tadateru,  was  deprived  of  his 
fief  —  610,000  koku  —  and  removed  from  Echigo  to  Asama,  in  Ise.  Tadateru's 
oSeneewa&.that  be  hadjunoustly  done  a  vassal  of  the  shogun  to  death,  and  had 
not  moved  to  the  aasibtance  'Ofc  the^Tokugaiwa  ib  the  Osaka  War.  Moreover> 
when  liis  eikler  ibrother,  the  ^Ao^tm:  Hidetada,  repaired  to  the  Imperial  palace^ 
Tadateru . had  pr^ended  to  he. too  ill  to»aQeompaA(y:him^  though  in  reality. he 
waa  engaged  hi  a  ixunting  expedition*. «  This  was  tber  first  instance  of  the  Bakufu 
punishinfe  ode  (rf  thric  own  relfiftiyai  <   <       : ' 

Anothier  exampilQ  iwas  fiujikiabed  in  ljS83  ivhen  Matsudaira  Tadanao,  lord  of 
Eehisen,  was  senten:eed;to  ^onfiiiementiifli[jhia:Own  house  and  was  ordered  to 
hand  Over  his  fief  of  ZSOiOOQ'Aoi^-to  hisvheir.'  This iTadanao.was  a.gran<teoii 
ei  leyiisu^  and  had. jubotwii  ihimself ; a) jstn^  )QQiMet /in '  the  •  Osidca  Wat«    But 
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subsequently  he  fell  into  habits  of  violence  and  lawlessnesB,  cdlminating  in  neglect 
of  the  sanhin  koiai  system.  His  unele,  the  ^hdgun  Hidetada,  sentenced  him  as 
above  described.  Under  the  administration  of  lemitsu  this  unflinching  attitude 
towards  wrongdoers  was  maintained  more  relentlessly  than  ever.  The  dcd  nagon^ 
Tadanaga,  lord  of  Suruga  and  younger  brother  of  lemitsu  by  tiie  same  mother, 
received  (1618)  in  Kai  province  a  fief  of  180,000  kokk^  and,  seven  years  later^ 
this  was  increased  by  Suruga  and  T5t5mi,  bringing  the  whole  estate  upto  500,000 
h6ku.  He  resided  in  the  castle  of  Sumpu  and  led  an  e^  life,  paying  no  attri- 
tion whatev^  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  vassals.  In  1632,  lemdtsu  confiscated 
his  fi«f  and  exiled  him  to  Takasaki  in  Kotsuke,  where  he  was  compelled  to  under^ 
go  confinement  in  the  Yadiihi  of  Ando  Shigenaga*  Foin1;een  months  later, 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  him  at  the  early  age^ofitwenty-^ight. 

Other  instances  might  be  quoted  showing  how  little  mercy  the  Tokugawa 
shoguns  extended  to  wrongdoers  among  their  own  relatives.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  outside  clans  fared  no  better.  Anyone  who  gave  trouble  was 
promptly  punished.  ^Thus,  in  1614,  Okubo  Tackehika,  who  had  rendered 
good  service  to  the  Bakafu  in  early  days,  and  who  enjoyed  the  full  oonfidenoe 
of  the  skoguuy  was  deprived  of  his  castle  isJb  Odawara  and  smteneed  ito  con- 
finement for  the  comparatively  trifling  offence  of /contracting  a  private -marriage. 
Again,  in  1622,  the  prime  minister^  Honda  M«sasiimiy  lord  of'  Utsunomiya, 
lost  his  fief  of  150,000  koku  and  was  esdled  to  Dawe  for  1^  sin  of  rebuilding  his 
tasAe  without  due  permission,  and  killing  a  soldier  of  the  Bakvfu.  •  To  persons 
criticising  this  latter  sentetnee  as  too  severe/  Doi  Toshikatsu  is  feecik'ded  to  heave 
replied  that  any  weakness  shown  at  this  early  stage  ^  the  Tokugsrsrande  must 
ultunately  prove  fatal  to  the  permanetuoe  of  this  BcA/ufu^  and  he  expressed 
the  conviction  that  none  would  approve  the  pmiishment  'more  readily  than 
Masalzumi's  dead  father,  Masanobu,  wleire  he.stiU  living  to  pass  judgment. 

Doubtless  political  expedieney ,  not  the  dictates  of  justioe)  largely  inspired  the 
conduct  of  the  Bakufu  in  these  matters,  for  in  proportion  as  the  miQteiial  inflo* 
ence  of  the  Tokugawa  increased,  that  of  the  Toyotomi  diminished.  In  1632,  when 
the  second  shogun^  Hidetada,.  died,  it  is  related  that  the  feudal  barons  observed 
the. conduct  of  his  successor,  leinitsu^  with  close  attention,  and  that  a  feeling 
of  some  uneasiness  prevailed,  lemitsu,  whether  obe3dng  his  own  instinct  or 
in  deference  to  theiadvice  of  his  ministers,  Sakai  Tadakatsu  and  Matsudaira 
NobutsuBiL,  summoned  the  feudal  chiefs  to  His  castle  in  Yedo  and  addressed 
them  as  follows:  '^  My  fatheir  and  my  grandfath^,i  with  your  assistance  and 
after  much  hardship^  itchieved'  their  great  enterprise  to  which  I,  ^o  hare  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  arms  since  my  childhood,  now  succeed.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  treat  you  all  without  distinction  as  my  'hereditary  vassals.  If  any  of  you 
object  to  be  so  treated,  let  him  return  to  has  provinoeand  take  the  oonse- 
quences."  > 

Date  Masamune  assumed  the  duty  of  replying  to  that  very  explicit  state- 
ment. '*  There  is  none  here,"  he  said, '  -  that  is  not  grateful  for  the  b^ievolenoe 
he  has  received  at  the  hands  of:  the  Tokuga^wa.  If  there  be  such  a  thanklfRS 
and  disloyal  person,  and  if  be  conceive  treaoh^xiub  designs,  I,  Mtisamune,  wil 
be  the  first  to  attack  him  and  strike  him  down.  The  akdgtm  iueed  not  move  so 
much  as  one  soldier."  With  this  spirited  reply  ail  the  assemUed  daimy5 
expressed  their  concurrence^  and  lemitsu*  proceeded  to  distribute  his  father's 
legacies  to  the  various  barons  and  their  Tassids.  Very  soon  after  his  accession 
he  had  to  order  the  execution  of  his  own  brother,  Tadetnaga,  and  the  banishment 
of  Kat5  Tadahiro,  son  x>t  t^^celebrated  KatG<!Kiyonkasa«    The  latter  was 
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punished  on  the  ground  that  he  sent  away  bislunily  from  Yedo  during  the 
time  of  mourning  for  the  late  akSgun,  Hidetada.  He  waa  deprived  of  bia  estate 
at  Kumamoto  in  Higo  and  was  exiled  to  Dewa  province. 

The  punishment  of  these  two  barona  is  said  to  have  besB  in  the  aeque)  of  a 
device  planned  by  lemitsu  and  carried  out  by  Doi  Toehikatsu..  The  latter, 
being  accused  of  a  simulated  c/ime,  was  eenteiiced  to  confinement  in  his  man- 
sion. Thence  be  addressed  to  all  the  doimyd  a  secret  circular,  urging  them  to 
revolt  and  undertaking  to  make  Tadanaga  shdgun  instead  of  lemitsu.  With  two 
exceptions  every  baron  to  whose  hands  this  circular  came  forwarded  it  to 
the  Bakvfu  in  Yedo.  The  exertions  were  Tadanaga  and  Tadahiro,  who  con- 
sequently fell  under  the  shogun's  suspicion.  Thereafter,  it  is  related  that  some 
of  the  barons  set  themselves  to  deceive  the  B'akufu  by  various  wilflsl  Thus, 
Maeda  Toshinaga  had  recourse  to  the  manoiuvre  of  allowing  the  hair  in  his 
nostrils  to  grow  long,  a  practice  which  speedily  earned  for  him  the  reputation 
of  insanity,  and  Date  Masamune  conceived  the  device  of  carrying  a  sword 
with  a  wooden  blade.  The  apprehensions  of  which  such  acta  were  indicative 
cannot  be  considered  surprismg  in  view  of  the  severe  discipline  exercised  by  the 
Baki^fu.  Thus,  during  the  shogunate  of  Hidetada,  no  lesa  than  forty  changes 
are  recorded  to  have  been  made  among  the  feudatories,  and  in  the  time  of 
lemitsu  there  were  thirty-five  of  such  incidents.  History  relates  that  to  be 
transferred  from  one  fief  to  another,  even  without  nominal  loss  of  revenue, 
was  regarded  as  a  calamity  of  ten  years'  duration.  All  this  was  partly  prompted 
by  the  Bakufu's  policy  of  weakening  the  feudatories.  To  the  same  motive 
must  be  as^gned  constant  orders  for  carrying  out  some  costly  public  work. 


t  Dakcino  ahd  Mub 


CHAPTER  XL 

MIDDLE    PERIOD    OF    THE    TOKUGAWA  BAKUFU;    FROM 

THE  FIFTH  SHOGUN,   TSUNAYOSHI,  TO  THE  TENTH 

SHOGUN,  lEHARU  (1680-1786) 

ACCESSION  OF  TSUNAYOSHI 

In  1680,  the  fourth  skogun,  leteuna,  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  a  council  of 
the  chief  Bakufu  officials  was  held  to  decide  upon  his  successor.  The  Bakufu 
prime  minister,  Sakai  Tadakiyo,  proposed  that  the  example  of  Kamakura 
should  be  followed,  and  that  an  Imperial  prince  should  be  invited  to  assume 
the  office  of  shdgun.  Thereupon  Hotta  Masat(»hi,  one  of  the  junior  ministers, 
vehemently,  remonstrated,  "Is  the  prime  minister  jesting?"  he  is  reported 
to  have  asked.  "There  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  succession.  That 
dignity  falls  to  Tsunayoehi  and  to  Tsunayoshi  alone.  He  is  the  Intimate 
son  of  the  late  skSgun,  lemitsu,  and  the  only  brother  of  the  present  shogun, 
letsuna.  If  the  minister  is  not  jesting,  his  proposition  is  inexplicable,"  This 
bold  utterance  was  received  with  profound  silence,  and  after  a  few  moments 
Sakai  Tadakiyo  retired  from  the  council  chamber. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  in  connexion  with  this  incident,  that  Tadakiyo 
exercised  ahnost  complete  away  in  the  Bakufu  Court  at  that  time,  and  the  fact 
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thiit  he  yielded  quietly  to  Hotta  Masatoshi's  remonstrance  goes  far  to  acquit' 
him  of  any  sinister  design  such  as  securing  the  whole  administrative  power  for 
himself  by  setting  up  an  Imperial  prince  as  a  mere  figurehead.  The  more  prob- 
able explanation  is  that  as  one  of  the  consorts  of  the  shogun  letsima  was  enceinte 
at  that  time,  the  Bakufu  prime  minister  desired  to  postpone  any  family  decision 
until  the  birth  of  her  child,  sincje  to  dispense  with  an  LnperiaL  prince  would  be 
as  easy  to  procure  one,  whereas  if  one  of  the  shogun^s  lineage  were  nominated, 
he  would  be  difficult  to  displace.  There  had  been  bom  to  lemitsu  five  sons, 
of  whom  the  eldest,  letsuna,  had  succeeded  to  the  shogunate,  and  three  others 
had  died,  the  only  one  remaining  alive  being  Tsunayoshi,  who,  having  been' 
bom  in  1646,  was  now  (1680)  in  his  thirty-fourth  year. 

t 
I  *  ■ 

HOTTA  MASATOSHI 

On  Tsimayoshi's  accession  the  prim^  minister,  Sakai  Tadakiyo,  was  released 
from  office,  and  Hotta  Masatoshi  became  his  successor.  Naturally,  as  Masato- 
shi  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  succession  for  Tsunayoshi,  his  influ- 
ence with  the  latter  was  very  great.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  he 
deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  Japan's  leading  statesmen  in  any  age,  and  that  h6 
devoted  his  signal  abilities  to  the  cause  of  progress  and  administrative  ptirity. 
The  result  of  his  strenuous  servi<ies  was  to  check  the  corruption  which  had 
come  to  pervade  every  department  of  State  in  thfe  closing  years  of  th^  fourth 
shogun's  sway,  and  to  infuse  the  duties  of  government  with  an  atmosphere  of 

diligence  and  uprightness. 

■    ■  •  '      .   1  ■  ' 

J       ■  .  ■  >  • 

THE  ECHIGO  COMPLICATION 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  accession  of  Tsunayoshi,  the  province  of 
Echigo  had  been  disturbed  by  an  intrigue  in  the  family  of  Matsudaira  Mitsu- 
naga.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details.  =  The  incident  was  tj^ical 
of  the  oonditions  existing  in  many  of  th^  barons'  households,  and  the  history 
of  Japan  furnishes  numerous -parallel  cases.  But  connected  with  this  particular^ 
example  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  shogun  himself  finally  undertook  in  ih^* 
hall  of  justice  to  decide  the  issue,  and  that  the  rendering  of  ju&tic?e  by  the  chief 
of  the  Bakufu  became  thenceforth  a  not  infrequently  practised  habit.  In^' 
structed  by  his  prime  minister,  the  shogun  swept  aside  all  the  obstacles  placed 
in  the  path  of  justice  by  corruption  and  prejudice;  sentenced  the  principal' 
intriguer  to  death;  confiscated  the  Mitsunaga  family's  estate  of  250,000 'fcofcii 
on  the  groundof  its  chief's  incompetence,  and  severely  punished  6;11  the-Btikhfii; 
oflScials  who  had  been  parties  to  the  plot.  '  ^ 

f  ,  .  ....  _  .      -.  ...,.* 

TBE  ATAKA  MARU 

Aiiother  act  of  Tsimayoshi  stands  to  the  credit  of  his  acumen.  AltTioiigh- 
the  third  shogun,  lemltsu,  had  vetoed  the  building  of  any  vessels  exceeding 
five  hundred  koku  Capacity,  his  object  being  to  prevent  oversea  enterprise,  h^ 
caused  to  be  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  Bakufu  a  great  ship  called  the  A'iaka'' 
MarUf  which  required  a  crew  several  hundred  strong  and  involved  a  yearly- 
outlay  figuring  in  the  official-  accounts  at  one  hundred  thousand  kbka.  One  of' 
Tsunayoshi's  first  orders  was  that  this  hufee  vessel  should  be  broken  up,  and  whto' 
his  ministers  remonstrated  on  the  groimd  that  she  would  be  invaluable  in  ease- 
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of  emergency,  he  replied  that  if  an  insurrection  could  not  be  suppressed  without 
such  extraordinary  instnunents,  the  Bakufu  might  step  down  at  once  from  the 
seats  of  power.  "As  for  me,"  he  added,  "I  have  no  desire  to  preserve  such  an 
evidence  of  constant  apprehension  and  at  such  a  charge  on  the  coffers  of  the 
State." 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  VIRTUE 

Tsunayoshi  also  instructed  his  officials  to  search  throughout  the  empire  for 
persons  of  conspicuous  filial  piety  and  women  of  noted  chastity.  To  these  he 
caused  to  be  distributed  presents  of  money  or  pensions,  and  he  directed  the 
litUrateurs  of  the  Hayashi  family  to  write  the  biographies  of  the  recipients  of 
such  rewards.  In  fact,  the  early  years  of  the  shogun's  administration  constitute 
one  of  the  brightest  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  HOTTA  MASATOSHI 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1684,  the  Bakufu  prime  minister,  Hotta  Masatoshi, 
was  assassinated  in  the  ^dgun*8  palace  by  one  of  the  junior  ministers,  Inaba 
Masayasu,  who  met  his  death  immediately  at  the  bands  of  th^  bystanders. 
This  extraordinary  affair  remains  shrouded  in  mystery  until  the  present  day. 
Hotta  Masatoshi  was  the  third  son  of  Masamori,  who  died  by  his  own  hand  to 
follow  his  master,  lemitsu,  to. the  grave.  Masatoshi,  inheriting  a  part  of  his 
father's  domain,  received  the  title  of  Bitchu  no  Kami,  and  resided  in  the  castle 
of  Koga,  ultimately  (1680)  becoming  prime  minister  (dairo)  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  130,000  koku.  His  high  qualities  are  recorded  above,  but  everything 
goes  to  show  that  he  had  more  than  the  ordinary  reformer's  stubbornness, 
and  that  tolerance  of  a  subordinate's  errors  was  wholly  foreign  to  his  disposi- 
tion. Even  to  the  shogun  himself,  h^  never  yielded  in  the  smallest  d^ree,  and 
by  the  majority  of  those  under  him  he  was  cordially  detested.  The  records 
say  that  on  one  occasion,  when  remonstrated  with  by  bis  friend,  the,  daimyo^ 
of  Hirado,  who  warned  him  that  his  hardness  and  severity  might  involve  him 
in  trouble,  Masatoshi  replied,  **  I  thank  you  for  your  advice,  but  so  looog  as  I  am 
endeavouring  to  reform  the  country,  I  have  no  time  to  thijak  of  myself." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  man  of  such  methods  had  enemies,  sufficiently 
numerous  and  sufficiently  resolute  to  compass  his  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
Masayasu,  his  assassin,  was  related  to  him  by  marriage,  and  possessed  an 
estate  of  25,000  koku,  as  well  as  holding  the  position  of  junicn*  minister  of  State. 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  a  man  in  such  a  position  would  have  resorted  to 
such  a  desperate  act  without  great  provocation  or  ample  sanction.  The  ques- 
tion is,  was  the  shogun  himself  privy  to  the  deed?  It  is  recwded  that  there  was 
found  on  Masayasu's  person  a  document  expressing  deep  gratitude  for  the 
favours  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  shogun,  and  declaring  that  only 
by  taking  the  life  of  Masatoshi  could  any  adequate  return  be  made.  It  is 
further  recorded  tinat  the  steward  of  the  SoAru/u,  addressing  the.  corpse  of  Ma- 
sayasu, declared  that  the  deceased  had  shown  unparallelled  loyalty.  Ajgain, 
history  says  that  Mitsukuni,  daimyo  of  Mito,  repaired  to  the  Inaba  mansion 
after  the  incident,  and  expressed  to  Masayasu's  mother  hi^  condolences  and 
his  applause.  Finally,  after  Masatoshi's  death,  his  son  was  degraded  in  rank 
and  removed  to  a  greatly  reduced  estate.  All  these  things  are  difficult  to 
explain  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  ^hogun  himself  ^tas  privy  to  the 
assassination,    - 
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.  ENGOUfiAGEMENT  OF  CONFUCIANISM 

The  tMrd  8hdgtm,Ieiants\i,  addressing  the  mother  of  his  son,  Tsunayoshi, 
is  said  to  have  expressed  profound  regret  that  his  ovm  education  had  been 
confined  to  military  science.  "That  is  to  me,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "a 
source  of  perpetual  sorrow,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  Tsunayoshi,  who  seems 
to  be  a  clever  lad,  should  receive  full  instruction  in  Uterature."  In  compliance 
with  this  advice,  steps  were  taken  to  interest  Tsunayoshi  in  letters,  and  he  became 
so  attached  to  this  class  of  study  that  even  wh«i  sack  he  found  solace  in  his 
books.  The  doctrines  of  Confucius  attracted  him  above  all  other  systems  of 
ethics.  He  fell  into  the  habit  of  delivering  lectures  on  the  classics,  and  to  show 
his  reverence  for  the  Chinese  sages,  he  made  it  ia  rule  to  wear  full  dress  on  these 
occasions,  and  to  worship  after  the  manner  of  all  Confucianists.  It  has  already 
been  related  that  a  shrine  of  Confucius  was  built  in  Ueno  Park  by  the  Tokug^wa 
daimyO  of 'Owari,  and  that  the  third  shdgurif  lemitsu,  visited  this  shrine  in  1633 
to  offer  prayer.  Fifty  years  later,  the  fifth  shogun,  Tsimayxjshi,  followed  that 
example,  and  also  listened  to  lectiires  on  the  classics  by  Hayashi  Nobuatsu. 
Subsequently  (1691),  a  new  shrine  was  erected  at  Yushima  in  the  Hongo  district 
of  Yedo,  and  was  endowed  with  an  estate  of  one  thousand  koku  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  spring  and  autimm  festivals.  Further,  the  daimyo  were  required 
to  contribute  for  the  erection  of  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shrine.  At  this 
Sfichool  youths  of  ability,  selected  from  among  the  sons  of  the  Bakufu  officials 
and  of  the  daimydj  were  educated,  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  being  thus  rendered 
more  and  more  popular. 

Under  Tsunayoshi 's  auspices,  also,  many  books  were  published  which 
remain  t6  this  day  standard  works  of  their  kind.  Another  step  taken  by  the 
shogun  was  to  obtain  from  the  Court  in  Ky6to  the  rank  of  junior  fifth  class  for 
Hayashi  Nobuatsu,  the  great  Confucian  scholar,  who  was  also  nominated 
minister  of  Education  and  chief  instructor  at  Hongo  College.  Up  to  that  time 
it  had  been  the  habit  of  Confucianists  and  of  medical  men  to  shave  their  heads 
and  use  titles  corresponding  to  those  of  Buddhist  priests.  In  these  circumstances 
neither  Confucianists  nor  physicians  could  be  treated  as  samurai,  and  they  were 
thus  excluded  from  all  State  honom^.  The  distinction  conferred  upon  Hayashi 
Nobuatsu  by  the  Impierial  Court  effectually  changed  these  conditions.  The 
Confucianists  ceased  to  shave  their  heads  and  became  eligible  for  official  posts. 
Thereafter^  ten  of  Hayashi 's  disciples  were  nominated  among  the  shdgun's 
retainers,  and  were  required  to  deliver  lectures  periodically  at  the  court  of  the 
Bakufu.  In  short,  in  whatever  related  to  learning,  Tsunayoshi  stands  easily  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Tokugawa  shoguns, 

CHANGE  OF  CALENDAR 

A  noteworthy  incident  of  Tsimayoshi's  administration  was  a  change  of 
calendar,  effected  in  the  year  1683.  The  credit  of  this  achievement  belongs  to 
a  mathematician  called  Shibnkawa  Shunkai.  A  profound  student,  his  researches 
had  convinced  him  that  the  Hsuan-ming  calendar,  borrowed  originally  from 
China  and  used  in  Japan  ever  since  the  year  a.d.  861,  was  defective.  He 
pointed  out  some  of  its  errors  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Bakufu  under  the 
sway  of  the  fourth  sJidgun,  but  the  then  prime  minister,  Sakai  Tadakiyo,  paid 
no  attention  to  the  document.  Shunkai,  however,  did  not  desist.  In  1683,  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  took  placfe',' and  he  demonstrated  that  it  was  erroneously 
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calculated  in  the  Chinese  calendar.  The  fifth  shogun,  Tsunayoshi,  was  then  in 
power,  and  the  era  of  his  reforming  spirit  had  not  yet  passed  away.  He  adopted 
Shunkai  's  suggestion  and  obtained  the  Imperial  sanction  for  a  change  of  calendar 
80  that  the  Husan-miug  system  went  out  of  force  after  822  years  of  use  in  Japan. 

JAPANESE  LITERATURE 

Tsunayoshi  did  not  confine  his  patronage,  to  Chinese  literature;  he  devoted 
much  energy  to  the  encouragement  of  Jap9.neBe  classical  studies^  also.  Thus, 
in  1689,  he  invited  to  Yedq  Kitamura  Kigin  and  his  son  ShuncbC  and  bestowed 
upon  the  former  the  title  of  Hoin  together  with  a  revenue  of  five  hundred  koktL, 
This  marked  the  commencement  of  a  vigorous  revival  of  Japanese  literature  in 
the  Bakufu  capital.  Moreover,  in  Osaka,  a  scholar  named  Keichu  Ajari  pub- 
lished striking  annotations  of  the  celebrated  anthologies,  the  Man^o^shu  and  the 
Kohii^rshUj  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  Tokugawa  Mitsukuiii,  baron  of 
Mito;  .  He  invited  Keichu  to  his  cattle  and  treated  him  with  markedconsidoration. 
These  litt^ateurs  were  th^  predecessors  of  the  celebrated  Kamo  and  Motooii, 
of  whom  there  will  be  occasicm  to  speak  by  and  by. 

FINE  ARTS 

Tsunayoshi  ^s  patronage  extended  also  to  the  field  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
Tokugawa  Bakufu  had  hitherto  encouraged  the  Kano  School  only  wh^eas  the 
Tosa  Academy  was  patronized  by  the  Court  at  Kyoto,  This  partiality  was 
corrected  by  Tsunayoshi,  He  invited  Sumiyoshi  Giikei  —  also  called  Hirozumi 
—  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Tosa  Mitsuoki,  bestowed  on  him  a  revenue 
of  two  hundred  kokUf  and  gave  him  the  official  position  of  chief  artist  of  the 
Tosa-ryUy  placing  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  chief  of  the  Kano-ryu.  It 
was  at  this  time  also  that  the  ukiyoe  (genre  picture)  may  be  said  to  have  won 
popular  favour.  Contemporaneously  there  appeared  some  dramatic  authors 
of  high  ability,  and  as  the  ukiyoe  and  the  drama  appealed  mainly  to  the  middle 
and  lower ,  classes,  the  domain  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  received  wide 
extension.  Thus,  Chikamatsu  Monzaemon,  of  Osaka,  the  greatest  dramatist 
that  his  country  ever  possessed,  composed  plays  which  have  earned  for  him  the 
title  of i the  "Shakespeare  of  Japan;*'  and  as  for  the  light  literature  of  the  era, 
though  it  was  disfigured  by  erotic  features,  it  faithfully  reflected  in  other 
respects  the  social  conditions  and  sentiments  of  the  time. 

THE  MERCANTILE  CLASS 

From  the  commencement  of  Japanese  history  down  to  the  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  canons  and  customs  were  dictated  solely  by  the 
upper  class,  and  neither  merchants  nor  artisans  were  recognized  as  possessing 
any  social  or  literary  influence  whatever.  But  in  the  middle  period  of  the 
Tokugawa  Bakvfu — the  Genroku  period,  as  it  is  commonly  called  —  the  trades- 
man became  a  comparatively  conspicuous  figure.  For  examplcj  in  the  realm 
of  poetry,  hitherto  strictly  reserved  for  the  upper  clfisses,  the  classic  vierse  called 
rengci  (linked  song)  was  considered  to  be  suUied  by  the  introduction  of  any 
oommpn  or  evpry-day  word,  and  therefore  could  be  composed  only  by  highl^ 
educated  persons.  This  now  found  a  substitute  in  the  haikai,  which  admitted 
language  taken  from  purely  Japanese  sources  and  could  thus  be  prod^ced  with«> 
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out  any  exercise  of  special  echolarship.  Afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  the 
hokkuy  an  abbreviation  of  the  already  brief  renga  and  haikai,  which  adapted 
itself  to  the  capacities  of  anyone  possessing  a  nipable  wit  or  a  sparkling  thought, 
without  any  preparation  of  literary  study,  the  range  of  poetry  was  still  .further 
extended.  Matsuo  Bashd  wad  the  father  of  the  haikai  and  the  hokku,  and  his 
mantle  descended  upon  Kika/ku,  Ransetsu,  Kyoriku,  and  other  celebrities. 
They  travelled  round  the  country  popularizing  their  art  and  immensely  expand* 
ing  the  field  of  literature.  The  craft  of  penmanship  flourished  equally,  and  was 
graced  by  such  masters  as  Hosoi  Kotaku  and  Kitaimura  Sessan.  Yedo,  the 
metropolis  of  wealth  and  fashion,  became  also  the  capital  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  a  characteristic  of  the  era  was  the  disappearance  of  charlatans, 
whether  laymen  or  bonzes,  who  professed  to  teach  the  arcana  of  special  accom- 
plishments; In  short,  every  branch  of  study  passed  out  of  the  exclusive  control 
of  one  or  two  masters  and  beciutne  common  property,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
original  development. 

REMOVAL  OP  THE  BOjG 

What  has  thus  far  been  written  depicts  the  bright  side  of  Tsunayoshi  's 
administration.  It  is'  necessary  now  to  took  at  the  reverse  of  the  picture. 
There  we  are  first  confronted  by  an  important  change  of  procedure.  It  had 
been  the  custom  eiver  since  the  days  of  leyasu  to  conduct  the  debates  of  the 
council  of  ministers  (RdjU)  in  a  chamber  adjoining  the  shdgun'^  sitting-room, 
so  that  he  eould  hear  every  word  of  the  discussion,  and  thus  keep  himself  cm 
courant  of  political  issues.  After  the  assassination  of  Hotta  Masatoshi  this 
arrangement  was  changed.  The  council  chamber  was  removed  to  a  distance, 
and  guards  were  placed  in  the  room  where  it  had  originally  assembled,  special 
offieials  being  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  communications  between 
the  shogun  and  the  Rdju.  This  innovation  was  nominally  prompted  by  solici- 
tude for  the  shogun' 8  safety,  but  as  its  obvious  result  was  to  narrow  his  sources 
of  information  and  to  bring  him  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  newly  appointed 
officials,  there  is  stroi^  reason  to  believe  that  the  measure  was  a  reversion  to  the 
evil  schemes  of  Sakai  Tadakiyo,  who  plotted  to  usurp  the  shdgun's  authority. 

YANAGISAWA  YASUAKI 

Tsunayoshi  had  at  that  time  a  favourite  attendant  on  whom  he  conferred 
the  rank  of  Dewa  no  Kami  with  an  estate  at  Kawagoe  which  yielded  100,- 
000  koku.  annually.  The  friendship  of  the  shdgun  for  this  most  corrupt  official 
had  its  origin  in  conununity  of  literary  taste.  Tsunayoshi  lectured  upon  the 
"Doctrine  of  the  Mean,"  and  YasuaJd  on  the  Confucian  "Analects,"  and 
after  these  learned  discourses  a  Sarugaku  play,  or  scone  other  form  of  light 
entertainment,  was  organized.  The  shdgun  was  a  misogynist,  and  Yasuaki 
understood  well  that  men  who  profess  to  bate  women  become  the  slave  of  the 
fair  sex  when  their  alleged  repugnance  is  overcome.  He  therefore  set  himsdif 
to  lead  the  shdgun  into  licentious  habits,  and  the  lecture^meetings  ultimately 
changed  their  complexion.  Tsunayoshi,  giving  an  ideograph  from  his  name 
to  Yasuaki,  called  him  Yoshiyasu,  and  authorized  him  to  assume  the  family 
name  of  Matsudaira,  conferring  upon  him  at  the  same  time  a  new  domain  in  the 
province  of  Kai  yielding  160,000  koku.  Thenceforth,  the  administration  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  this  schemer.  No  prime  minister  (daird)  was  appoint- 
ed after  the  assassinaticHiiQf  Hotta  Masatoshi;  th$  council  of  ministers  became 
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a  mere  echo  of  Yosbiyasu'8  will  and  the  aflEairs  ottheBakufu  were  maoai^  by 
one  man  alone. 

THE  DOG  MANIA 

Tsunayoshi  lost  his  only  son  in  childhood  and  no  other  being*  bom  to  him, 
he  invited  a  high  Buddhist  priest  to  pray  for  aa  heir  to  the  sh5gunate.  This 
priest,  Ryuko  by  name^  informed  Tsunayoshi  that  his  childless  condition  was  a 
punishment  for  taking  animal  life  in  a  previous  state  of  existence,  and  that 
if  he  wished  to  be  relieved  of  the  curse,  he  must  show  mercy,  particularly  to 
dogs,  as  he  had  been  bom  in  the  year  whose  zodiacal  sign  was  that  of  the  ''Dog/' 
It  seems  strange  that  such  an  earnest  believer  in  the  Confucian  doctrine  should 
have  had  recourse  to  Buddhism  in  this  matter.  But  here  also  the  influence  of 
Yoshiyasu  is  discernible.  At  his  suggestion  the  Bhogtm  built  in  Yedo  two  large 
temples,  Gokoku-ji  and  Goji-in,  and  EyukO  was  the  prelate  of  the  former.  An 
order  was  accordingly  issued  against  slaughtering  dogs  or  taking  life  in  any  foim, 
the  result  being  that  all  wild  animals  multiplied  enormously  and  wrought  great 
damage  to  crops.  Thereupon  the  Bakufu  issued  a  further  notice  to  the  effect  that 
in  case  wild  animals  committed  ravages,  they  might  be  driven  away  by  noise, 
or  even  by  firing  blank  cartridges,  provided  that  an  oath  wei'e  made  not  to  kill 
them.  Should  these  means  prove  defective,  instructions  must  be  sought  from 
the  judicial  department.  Moreover,  if  any  animal 's  Ufe  was  taken  under  proper 
sanction,  the  carcass  must  be  buried  without  removing  any  part  of  its  flesh  or 
skin.  Violations  of  this  order  were  to  be  severely  punished,  and  it  was  ^lacted 
that  an  accurate  register  must  be  kept  of  all  dogs  owned  by  the  pieople,  strict 
investigations  being  made  in  the  event  of  the  disappearance  of  a  registered  dog, 
and  the  officials  were  specially  warned  against  permitting  one  animal  to  be 
substituted  for  another.  Strange  dogs  were  to  be  well  fed,  and  any  person 
neglecting  this  obligation  was  to  be  reported  to  the  authorities. 

At  first  these  orders  were  not  very  seriously  regarded,  but  by  and  by,  wh^i 
inany  persons  had  been  banished  to  Hachijo-jima  for  killing  dogs;  when  several 
others  had  been  reproved  publicly  for  not  giving  food  to  hcNneless  animals,  and 
when  officials  of  the  supreme  court  were  condemned  to  confinement  for  having 
taken  no  steps  to  prevent  dog-fights,  the  citizens  began  to  appreciate  that  the 
shogun  was  in  grim  earnest.  A  huge  kennel  was  then  constructed  in  the  Nakano 
suburb  of  Yedo  as  a  shelter  for  homeless  dogs.  It  covered  an  area  of  about  138 
acres,  furnished  accommodation  for  a  thousand  dogs,  and  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  duly  appointed  officials,  while  the  citizens  had  to  contribute  to  a  dog- 
fimd,  concerning  which  it  was  said  that  a  dog's  ration  for  a  day  would  suffice  a 
man  for  a  day  and  a  half. 

Tsunayoshi  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  Invrkvbd  (Dog-sfcogun),  but  all  his  meas- 
ures did  not  bring  him  a  son;  neither  did  their  failure  shake  his  superstitious 
(credulity.  Solemn  prayers  were  offered  again  and  again  with  stately  pomp 
and  profuse  circumstance,  and  temple  £^ter  temple  was  built  or  endowed  at 
enormous  cost,  while  the  laws  against  taking  animal  life  continued  in  force  more 
vigorously  than  ever.  Birds  and  even  shell-fish  were  included  in  the  provisions, 
and  thus  not  only  were  the  nation 's  foodstuffs  diminished,  but  also  its  crops  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  destructive  animals  and  birds.  It  is  recorded  that  a  peasant 
was  exiled  for  throwing  a  stone  at  a  pigeon,  and  tiiat  one  man  was  put  to  death 
for  catching  fish  with  hook  and  line,  while  another  met  the  same  fate  for  injming 
a  dog,  the  head  of  the  criminal  being  exposed  on  the  publie  execution  ground 
and  a  neighbour  who  had  reported  the  offence  being  rewarded  with  thirty  ryo. 
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We  read,  alao,  of  officials  aen^noed  to  transportation  for  clipping  a  horse  or 
furnishing  bad  provender.  The  annals  relate  a  curious  story  connected  with 
these  legislative  excesses.  The  Tokugawa  baron  of  Mito,  known  in  history  as 
KOmon  Mitsukuni,  <m  repeiving  evidence  as  to  the  monstrous  severity  with 
which  the  law  protecting  animals  wa3  administered^  collected  a  large  number  of 
men  and  organized  a  hunting  expedition  on  a  grand  scale.  Out  of  the  animals 
killed,  twenty  dogs  of  remarkable  size  were  selected,  and  their  skins  having  been 
dressed,  were  packed  in  a  case  for  transmission  to  Yanagisawa  Yoshiyasu^  whom 
people  regarded  as  chiefly  responsible  for  the  shogun  's  delirium*  The  messengers 
to  whom  the  box  was  entrusted  were  ordered  to  travel  with  all  speed,  and,  on 
arriving  in  Yedo,  to  repair  forthwith  to  the  Yanagisawa  mansion,  there  handing 
over  the  skins  with  a  written  statement  that  the  Mito  baron,  having  found  such 
articles  useful  in  the  cold  season,  availed  himself  of « this  opportimity  to  submit 
his  experience  together  with  a  parcel  of  dressed  hides  to  the  shogun  through 
Yoshiyasu.  It  is  said  that  the.  recipient  of  this  sarcastic  gift  conceived  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  Mito  baron 's  sanity  and  sent  a  special  envoy  to  examine  his  condition. 

FINANCE 

In  the  sequel  of  this  corrupt  administration,  this  constant  building  of  temples, 
and  this  prof usion  of  costly  ceremonials,  the  shogun* a  Government  found  itself 
seriously  embarrassed  for  money.  leyasu  had  always  made  frugality  and 
economy  his  leading  principles.  He  had  escaped  the  heavy  outlays  to  which  his 
fellow  barons  were  condemned  in  connexion  with  the  Korean  campaign,  since 
his  share  in  the  affair  did  not  extend  beyond  collecting  a  force  in  the  province 
of  Hizen.  Throughout  bis  life  he  devoted  much  attention  to  amassing  a  reserve 
fund,  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  resigned  the  shogunate  to  his  son,  he  left  150,000 
gold  Oban  (one  and  a  half  million  rya),  and  nearly  two  million  ounces  (troy) 
of  silver  in  the  treasury.  Further,  during  his  retirement  at  Sumpu,  he  saved 
a  sum  of  one  million  ryo.  The  same  economy  was  practised  by  the  second 
shogun,  although  he  was  compelled  to  spend  large  sums  in  connexion  with  his 
daughter's  promotion  to  be  the  Emperor's  consort,  as  well  as  on  the  repairs  of 
Yedo  Castle  and  on  his  several  progresses  to  Kyoto.  On  the  occasion  of  these 
progresses,  Hidetada  is  said  to  have  distributed  a  total  of  4,217,400  ryo  of  gold 
and  182,000  rya  of  silver  among  the  barons  throughout  the  empire.  The  third 
shdgun,  lemttsu,  was  open  handed.  We  find  him  making  frequent  donations 
of  6000  kwamme  of  silver  to  the  citizens  of  Kyoto  and  Yedo;  constructing  the 
inner  castle  at  Yedo  twice;  building  a  huge  warship;  entertaining  the  Korean 
ambassadors  with  much  pomp;  disbursing  400.000  ryo  on  account  of  the  Shimar 
bara  insurrection,  and  devoting  a  million  ryo  to  the  construction  and  embellish^ 
ment  of  the  mausolea  at  Nikko.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  lemitsu  must  be 
r^arded  as  an  economical  ruler. 

As  for  his  successor,  letsuna,  he  had  to  deal  with  several  calamitous  oc-^ 
currences.  After  the  great  fire  in  Yedo,  he  contributed  160,000  ryo  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers;  he  rebuilt  Yedo  Castle,  and  he  reconstructed  the  Imperial 
palace  of  Kyoto  twice.  In  the  Empd  era  (1673-1680),  the  country  was  visited 
by  repeated  famines,  which  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  yield  of  the  taxes  and 
calling  for  large  measures  of  relief.  In  these  circmnstances,  a  proposal  was 
farmally  submitted  recommending  the  debasement  of  the  gold  coinage,  but 
it  failed  to  obtain  official  consent.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  year  1659, 
the  treasury  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  a  quantity  of  gold  coin  contained  therein 
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was  melted.  With  this  bullion  a  number  of  gold  pieces  not  intend^  fOF  ordinaiy 
circulation  were  cast,  and  stamped  upon  them  were  the  words,  **  To  be  used 
only  in  cases  of  national  emergency.''  The  metal  thus  reserved  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  160,000  ryd.  The  register  shows  that  when  the  fifth  shdgun 
Succeeded  to  power,  there  were  3,850,000  gold  ryd  in  the  treasury.  But  this 
enormous  sum  did  not  long  survive  the  extrav^ance  of  TsunayosM* 

After  the  assassination-  of  Hotta  Miisatoshi,  the  adnunktrative  power  feU 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  Yanagisawa  Yoshiyasa,  and  the  example  set  by  him 
for  those  under  his  guidance,  and  by  his  master,  the  ehoguny  soon  found  followers 
among  all  classes  of  the  people.  As  an  instance  of  ludicrous  luxury  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  timbers  intended  for  the  repair  of  the  castle  in  Yedo  were 
wrapped  in  wadded  quilts  when  transported  to  the  city  from  the  forest.  Finally, 
the  treasury  became  so  empty  that,  when  the  shdgun  desired  to  repair  to  the 
mausolea  at  Nikko,  which  would  have  involved  a  journey  of  ten  days  at  the 
most,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea,  as  the  officials  of  the  treasury 
declared  themselves  unable  to  find  the  necessary  fund's.  Thdt  sum  Was  calculat- 
ed at  100,000  ryOy  or  about  as  many  pounds  sterling,  which  fact  is  alone  sufficient 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extravagancy  practised  in  everything  connected  with 
the  Government. 

The  immediate  outcome  of  this  incident  was  tb&  BUmmotiing  of  a  council  to 
discuss  the  financial  situation,  and  after  much  thought  the  suggestion  of  Hagi* 
wara  Shigehide,  chief  of  the  TVeasury,  was  accepted,  namely,  wholesale  debase* 
ment  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins.  The  old  pieces,  distinguished  as 
**Keichd  coins,"  that  being  the  name  of  the  year  period  (1696^1614)  when  they 
were  minted,  were  replaced  by  greatly  inferior  "O^nrofcU'  coins"  (1688-1703), 
with  the  natural  results  —  appreciation  of  commodities  and  much  forging  of 
counterfeit  coins.;  Presently  the  Government  is  found  levying  a  tax  upon 
27,200  sake  brewers  within  the  Kwant5,  and,  in  1703,  fre^  expedients  became 
necessary  to  meet  outlays  incurred  owing  to  a  great  earthquake  and  conflagration 
which  destroyed  a  large  part  of  Yedo  Castle  and  of  the  daimyo's  mansions. 
Further  debasement  of  the  currency  was  resorted  to,  the  new  coins  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  "Hoei,*'  after  the  name  of  the  year-period  when  they  were 
minted. 

About  this  time  several  of  the  feudatories  found  tb^nselves  in  such  straits 
that  they  began  to  issue  paper  currency  within  their  dominions,  and  this 
practice  having  been  interdicted  by  the  Bakufu,  the  dadmyo  felljwtck  upon  the 
expedient  of  levying  forced  loans- from  wealthy  merchants  in  Osaka.  Mean- 
while, the  crime  of  forgery  became  so  prevalent  that;  in  the  interval  between 
1688  and  1715,  no  less  than  641  counterfeiters  were  crucified  within  the  districts 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Bakufu.  The  feudatory  of  Satsuma  is  credited 
with  having  justly  remarked  that  the  victims  of  this  cruel  fate  suffered  for  their 
social  status  rather  than  for  their  offence  against  the  law,  the  real  counterfeiters 
being  Yanagisawa  and  Hagiwara,  who  were  engaged  continuously  in  uttering 
debased  coins. 

It  must  be  admitted  in  behalf  of  the  financiers  of  that  era  that  their  difficulties 
were  much  accentuated  by  natural  calamities^  The  destructive  earthquake  of 
1703  was  followed,  in  1707,  by  an  eruption  of  Fuji,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
three  provinces  of  Musashi,  Sagami,  and  8uroga,  considerable  districts  were 
buried  in  ashes  to  the  depth  of  tten  feet,  so -that  three  years  and  a  heavy  expendi-* 
ture  of  money  were  required  to  restore  normal  conditions.  Thenceforth  the 
state  of  the  Bakufu  treasury  went  from  bad  to  worse.    Once  again  Hagiwara 
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^ligehide  had  recourse  to  adultemtioa  of  tlie  coinage.  >  Th^.  time  he^  tampered 
mainly  withtbe  copper  tokens^  but  owing  to  the  unwieldy  and  impure-  char^eter 
of  these  coins,  veiy  ^eat  difficulty  was  eicperienced  in  putting  them  into  circular 
tion,  and  the  Bakufu  financiers  finally  w;ere  obl^ed  to  fall  back  upon  the  reservre 
of  gold  kept  in  the  treasury  for  special  contingencies*  There:  can  be  jao  doubt 
that  Japan's  foreign  trade  contributed  materially  to  her. financial  embarrass- 
noent,  but  tJiis  subject  will  be  subsequently  dealt  with. 

i  ...  •  • 

*rSUNAYOSHI'S  I^AVOURI'TE 


When  Tsunayo^hi  became  sh^gun,  Yqaiagisawa  ^  Yofihjy asu  oooupied  t^ 
position  of  a  low-class  squire  in  tha  8hogun\$  .househi^ld  and  wae|  in  receipt  of  a 
salary  o{  three  hundred  koku  yearly.  Four  ye9.rs  l^ter,  he  received  the  title  of 
Dewa  no  Kami  and  his  revenue  wfia  increased'  to  100,000  koku.  Finally,  in  1703, 
he  was  {^pointed  daimyd  of;  Kai  pro vixn^e  and  came  into  the  lenj  pyment  of  ,a  total 
income  of  150,000  koku^  This  was  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as,  owing  to 
the  strategical  importance  of  Kai,  it  had  been  reserved  as  a  .fief  for  one  pf  .itbe 
Tokugawa  family,  and  its  bestowal  on  a  complete  outsider  was  equivalent  to  the 
l^imi86ion  of  the  latter  into  the  Tokugawa  circle. .  This  remarkable  promotion 
in  rank  and  income  shows  how  completely  the  shogim  had  falle^oi  under  the 
influence  of  his  favourite,  Yoshiyasu,  who  exhibited  wonderful  skill  in  appealing 
at  once  to  the  passions  and  to  the  intellect  of  his  master.  Some  historians  of 
the  time  rdate  that  the  shogun^s  infatuation  betrayed  him  into  promising  to 
raise  Yoshiyasu 's  revenue  to  a  million  k^kii,  and  to  nominate  as  successor  to 
the  shogimate  a  son  borne  J>y  Yoshiyasu  'a  wifa  to  Tsunayoflhi;  but  according 
to  tradition,  these  crowning  "extravaganqes  were  averted  on  the  very  nigbtc  pre-^ 
ceding  the  day  of  their  intended  consiunmation,  the  sbogun  being  stabbi^  to 
death  by  his  wife,  who  immediately  committed  suicide.  This  tale,  however, 
has  been  shown  to  be  an  invention  with  no  stronger  foundation  than  the  fact 
that  Tsunayoshi^s  death  took  place  very  suddenly  at  a  highly  critical  time. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  many  of  the  excesses  and  adminifirt;rative  blunders 
committed  by  the  fifth  Tokugawa  shdffun  were  due  to  the  pernicious  influence 
of  Yanagisawa  Yoshiyasu. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  SAMURAI  SPIRIT 

The  nd  dance  was  among  the  indulgences  which  Tsunayoshi  affected  and 
among  the  accomplishments  in  which  he  himself  excelled;  He  took  mto  his 
service  a  number  of  skilled  daneers  of  the  no,  and  treated  them  as  hereditary 
vassals,  setting  aside  the  chamber  of  the  Paulownia  for  their  use.  These  per- 
formers, whatever  their  origin,  received  the  treatment  of  samurai,  and  their 
dainty  posturing  in  the  dance  became  a  model  for  the  lords  of  the  Bakufu  Qpurt, 
so  that  the  simple  demeanour  of  military  canons  was  replaced  by  a  mincing 
and  meretricious  mien.  Another  favourite  dance  in  Yedo  Gastle  wa3  the  furyu, 
A  book  of  the  period  describes  the  latter  performance  in  these  terms:  .  ''Sixteen 
youths  made  their  appearance;  they  all  wbre  wide-sleeved  robes  and  purple 
figured  silk  with  embroidery  of  oak  leaves  in  gold  and  silver  threads.  They 
carried  two  swords  with  gold  inountingg  and  scarlet  tassels,  so  that  when  they 
danced  in  harmony  with  the  fiiites  and  drams  th^  s|p!ectacle4)resented  was  one 
of  dazzling  brilliancy."  Tlienceforth  this  ^^Genroku  dance,"  as  it  came  to  be 
called,  obtained  wide  vogue.    The  Sflme  is  true  of  the  jdrwri,  which  is  one  of  the 
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most  emotional  forma  of  chant.  Hitiierto  the  samism  had  beefl  regarded  as 
a  vulgar  instrument,  and  its  uae  had  never  recMved  the  sanction  of  aristocratic 
circles.  But  it  now  came  into  favour  with  all  claSBCS  of  women  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  and  the  singing  of  the  jUruri  was"  counted  a  far  more  important 
accomplishment  than  any  kind  of  domestic  education. 

Such  an  appeal  to  the  emotional  Bide  of  human  nature  could  not  fail  to  under- 
mine the  stoicism  of  the  samuToi  and  the  morality  of  society  in  general.  Tie 
practice  of  the  military  arts  went  out  of  fashion,  and  it  became  an  object  with 
the  intshi  not  only  to  have  his  sword  highly  ornamented,  but  also  to  adapt  its 
dimensions  to  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  thus  sacrificing  utility  to  elegance. 
In  short,  the  Genroku  era  (1688-1703)  was  essentially  a  time  of  luxury  and 
extravagance,  its  literature  abounding  in  theatrical  plays,  songs,  vel^es,  and 
jGruri,  and  its  ideals  involving  the  sacrifice  of  the  noble  to  the  elegant.  Men 
were  promoted  in  rank  not  merely  because  they  could  dance  gracefully,  bnt  also 
because  they  made  themselves  conspicuous  for  kindness  to  dogs,  in  obedience 
to  the  shSgun's  foible,  and  as  many  of  these  men  had  not  learned  to  ride  on  horse- 
back they  petitioned  for  permission  to  use  palanquins.  Iliis  marked  a  signal 
departure  from  the  severe  rules  of  former  days.  Street  palanquins  {maehi- 
kago)  ultimately  came  into  use  by  all  who  could  afford  the  luxury.  In  short,  the 
ancient  order  of  educational  precedence  was  reversed,  and  polite  accomplish- 
mmts  took  the  place  of  military  science. 

THE  AKO  VENDETTA 

Nevertheless,  this  degenerate  era  produced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  acts 
of  self-sacrificing  loyalty  that  stand  to  the  credit  of  Japanese  samurai.  On  the 
7th  of  February,  1703,  forty-seven  bushi,  under  the  leadership  of  Oishi  Yosbio, 
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forced  their  way  into  the  mansion  of  Kira  Yosbihide;  killed  him  in  order  to 
avenge  the  death  of  iheir  feudal  chief,  Asano  Naganori,  daimyo  oi  Ak5;  and 
then  surrendered  themselves  to  justice.  Under  the  title  of  The  Forty^sevefi 
Ronins,  this  story  has  been^  told  in  history,  on  the  stage,  and  in  all  forms  of 
literature,  so  that  its  details  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that, 
under  great  provocation,  the  Ak5  feudatory  drew  his  sword  in  the  precincts 
of  Yedo  Castle  and  cut  down  Kira  Yoshihide,  for  which  breach  of  oourt  etiquette 
rather  than  for  the  deed  of  violence,  the  AkO  barcm  was  condemned  to  commit 
suicide  and  his  estates  were  confiscatedi.  Thereupon,  forty-seven  of  his  principal 
vassals  pledged  themselves  to  wreak  vengeance,  and^  after  nearly  two  years  of 
planning  and  watching,  they  finally  succeeded  in  achieving  their  purpose. 
Degenerate  as  was  the  spirit  of  the  timie,  this  bold  deed  aroused  universal 
admiration.  The  vendetta  was  not  illegal  in  Japan.  It  had  been  practised 
from  medieval  times  and  often  with  direct  sanction  of  the  authorities.  But  in 
no  circumstances  was  it  officially  jpermissible  within  the  cities  of  Ky5to,  Yedo, 
Osaka,  and  Sumpu,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shogtMi's  shrines.  The  forty-^seven 
ronins  had  therefore  conmiitted  a  capital  crime.  Yet  they  had  only  obeyed 
the  doctrine  of  Confucius,  and  the  shogun  therefore  endeavoured  to  save  their 
lives.  More  than  a  year  was  spent  discussing  the  issue,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
Tsunayoshi  appealed  to  the  prince-abbot  of  Ueno  in  order  to  secure  his  inter- 
vention in  the  cause  of  leniency.  The  day  was  ultimately  carried  by  the 
advocates  of  stem  justice,  and  the  forty*seven  roHins  were  ordered  to  commit 
suicide. 

They  obeyed  without  a  murmur.    One  of  them,  Terasaka  Kiohiemon  by* 
name,  had  been  sent  to  carry  the  news  to  Ak5  immediately  after  the  perpelratiori  • 
of  the  deed  of  vengeance.    He  returned  when  his  comrades  were  condemned- 
and  gave  himself  up  to  tiie  authorities,  but  they  declined  to  punish  him  on  the' 
ground  that  the  case  had  already  been  disposed  of.    The  eminent  Confucian 
scholar^  Hayashi  Nobuatsu,  petitioned  for  the  pardon  of  the  rdninSf  and  the. 
scarcely  less  celebrated  Muro  KylksG  compiled  a  book  describing  the  incident; » 
but,  for  some  reason  never  fully  eE3q>lained,  the  noteworthy  scholar,  OgyH 
Sorai,  took  the  opposite  side.    One  act  of  the  authorities  is  eloquent  as  to  the 
sentiment  prevailing  at  the  time.    They  condemned  Yoshihide 's  son,  Yoshikata, 
to  be  deprived  of  his  ancestral  domain  for  net  having  died  in  company  with 
his  father.    As  for  the  feding  of  the  nation  at  large,  it  was  abundatitly  mani^ 
f ested  by  many  of  the  great  feudatories,  who  vied  with  one  another  in  cohferiring  • 
offices  and  revenues  on  the  sons  and  grandsom  of  the  "  Fortynseven.'^ 


YAMAGA  SOKO 

The  affair  of  the  fortynaeven  ronins  helped  to  bring  into  eminence  the  name 
of  Yamaga  Sokd,  a  firm  believer  in  Confucianism  and  an  ardent  follower  of 
military  science.  Amid  an  environment  of  unfavourable  conditions  Sok5 
preached  the  cult  of  bushidd,  and  was  the  first  to  embody  that  philosophy  in  a 
written  system.  His  books  —  the  Shi-do  (Way  of  the  Warrior)  and  Bukyd 
Shogaku  (Military  Primer)  —  contain  minute  instructions  as  to  the  practice 
and  the  morale  of  the  samurai.  Sok5  rejected  the  Chutsz  interpretation,  then  in 
vogue,  of  the  Chinese  classics,  and  insisted  on  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  ancient' 
sages,  so  that  he  found. himself  out  of  touch  with  the  ediicational  spirit  bf  the 
time.  Thus,  falling  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Bkhufu^  he  was  charged  with 
propagating  heterodox  views  and  was  sent  to  A](5  to  be  kept  in  custody  ^by^ 
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Afiano  Naganori,  who  treated  him  i^rougliout  with  couHesy  and  respect.  In 
return/ Sok5  devote  hiB  whole  energy^  during  nineteen  years  to  the  education 
of  the  Ako  vassals^  and  the  most  promineOKt  "Of  th6  Forty-^4v^  Il5nins  was 
among  his  pupils.  -        '  «  . 

THE  SIXTH  SHOGUN,  kENOBU 

• '  Tsunayoshi  died  of  small*pax  in  1709,  after  a  brief  illness.^  He  had  no  son, 
and  five  years  previously,. his  nephew  lenobu  (third  soi^  of-  his;  deceased  elder 
brother,  Tsunashige)  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  sh5gunlirte;  Having  been 
hwnriB  1662,  lenobu. was  in  his  forty-seventh  year  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  shogun. .  His  first  act  was  to  abolish  Tsimayodii's  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  animals.  He  is  said  to  have  offered  the  following  explanation  at 
the  tomb,  of  the  deceased  shogtin:  ^-Yoxi  deared  to  pi^tect  living  animus  and 
strictly  interdicted  the  slaughter  of  any  such,.  ;  You  willed  that  even  after 
yotir  death  the  prohibition  should  be  observed.  But  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  beings  iare  suffering  from  the  operation,  of  yoiur  law.  To  repeal  it  is  the' 
GOily  way  of  bringing  peace  to  the  natioikw^V 


ARAI  HAKUSEKI 

'  Ien<t>bu  gave  evidence  of  his  sagacity  by  dismisskig  Yanagisawa  Yoshiyaso, 
th&yQOirrupt  favourite :of' the  l&te.ehogun;  by  appointing 'in  his  stead  Manabe- 
Norifusa  to  the  office  of  personal  assistant  (soba  yonin),  and  by  reposing  fuUr 
coilfidence  in  Arai  Hakui3eki.    This  last  is  recogniaed  hf  posterity  as  the  most 
disjdiiiguished  among  Japanese  CcHilucianiste.'  :H;e  stpdied  the  literature  of  both 
the  Tang  and  the  Sung  dynasties,  iand  he  laboured  to  apply  the  precepts  of- 
Chinese  philosophy  to  the  practical  needs^ of  his  own > country.    Moreover,  he. 
devoted  exceptional  attention  ta.tiieieonditicHis  e:Q8ting'in  Occidental  States, 
and  be  embodied  his  thoughts  and  researches  on  the'  latter  subject  in  a  book 
csaii&Sk.Saira^Igen,  the  first  treatise  of  its  kind  published  Sn  Japan, 
t    A 'practical  illiistratiooEb  of  his  knowledge  was  fumi^ed  in  connexion,  with 
tia^  ireeeption  of  Korean  envbys.    It  had  been  customary  to  roonviey  to  these' 
officials  an  impositig  conception  of  Japanese  magnifictoce  by  treating  them  with 
lavish  hospitality.    Hakuaeki  wasabie.to  detect  that  the  conduct  of] the  «n^ 
voys<  violated,  in  many  respects  the  rides  of  Chinese  etiquette,  and  having 
obtadaed  the  afe^igftm-»  nomination  to  recdve  th^  envoy,  Cho-  he  convinced  the 
latter  that  there  must  be  no  more  neglect  of  due  f  oimalities.    He  then  memorial-  > 
ized  the  shogun  in  the  sense  that  these  Korean  ambassadors  were  merely  Chinese 
spies,  and  that  instead  of  receiving  a  lavish  welcome,  they  should  be  required 
to  limit  their  journey  to  the  island  of  Tsushima,  where  only  a  very  restricted 
cei«6ipm&i!  should  be  performed  in  their  honour^    Thisshrewd,  though  somewhat 
conservative,  suggestioil  doited  general  approval,  but  was  not  carried  into 
eff^t:  until  ih^  time  of  the  eleventh  shagun. 


1 . 


\ .' 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  k  NANCES 


•  r  It  has  .been  shown  above  that  the  fifth  shogun  bequeathed,  to  his  successor  a 
muobieuBbarmssed  tredsuiy.  In  this  realm,  also,  the  advice  of  Aral  Hakusdki 
proved  invaluable.:.  In  his. }V<>lume  of > Teminisoenoes  there. is  kn  interesting 
statement  connected'  with  finance.  It  quotes  Hdgiwtura  Shigehide,  oommls- 
sioiieriof'  the  Treasury ,  a^  saying  thait  the  is&o^^un'a  estate  at  that  [time,  yidded 
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four  millioQ  £o&u.aimt)alIy,  in  addition  to  which  there  accrued  from  760,000  ryo 
to  770,000  ryo  in  money,  representing  the  proceeds  of  dues  and  taxes.    In  this 
latter  sum  was  included  40,000  ryo,  customs  duties  collected  at  Nagasaki,  and 
6000  ryo  yielded  by  a  tax  onsoA^.     The  same  report  menticms  that  a  sum  of  160,- 
000  ryd  had  been  expended  in  clefiring  away  the  volcanic  ashes  which  fell  in  the 
three  provinces  of  Musashi,  Sagami,  and  Suruga  after  the  great  eruptiwi  of  Fuj  i- 
san.    Arai  Hakuseki  was  able  to  prove  the  erroneous  character  of  this  report,  but 
his  demonstration  did  not  impugn  any  of  the  above  figures.    Incidentally  it  is 
mentioned  in  Arai 's  comments  that 
700,00&  ryd  were  allotted  ioi  build- 
ing an  addition  to  Yedo  Castle, 
and  200,000  ry5  for  ihe  construction 
oi  jtbe  deceased  <^{run's  mauso- 
leum, out  of  which  total  Hakuseki 
explicitly  charges  the  officials,  high 
and  low  alike,  with  diverting  large 
^ims  to  their  own  pockets  in  col- 
lusion   with    the  contractors  and 
teadesmen  employed  on  the  works. 

Another   interesting    investiga- 
tion made  by  Arai  Hakuseki  is  in 

ccMuusion  with  the  country's  for-  i 

^u  trade.     He  showed  that  the  ■• 

amonnt  of  coins  exported  from 
Nagasaki  alone,  during  one  year, 
totalled  6,192,800  ry5  of  gold;  ■■ 
1,122,687  kwamme  of  silver  and 
228,000,000  kin  of  copper.'  He 
aQeged  that   the  greater   part  of 

this  large  outflow  of  specie  produced  -*■«  Haiubbm 

nothing  except  luxuries  with  which 

the  natioai  cotlld  very  well  dispense,  and  he  therefore  advised  that  the  foreign 
trade  of  Nagasaki  should  he  limited  to  thirteen  Chinese  junks^and  two  Duteh 
vessels  annual^,  while  stringent  measured  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  smug- 
gting. 

The  ordinance  based  upon  this  advice  eonsisted  of  two  hundred  articles, 
and  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  New*  Nagasaki  Trade  Rules  of  the  Skotoku 
Era"  (1711-1715).  One  portion  of  the  document  ran  as  follows:  "Durmgp 
the  Jokyo  era  (1684-1687),'  the  trade  with  Chinese  merchants  was  limited  to 
6000  Icwamme  of  silver,  and  that  with  Dutch  traders  to  50,000  ryo  of  gold,  while 
the  number  of  Chinese  vessels  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  seventy  per  annum. 
After  fi  few  yeafs,  however,  copper  coins  came  into  use  as  media  of  exchange  in 
addition  to  silver,  and  moreover  there  was  much  smuggling  of  foreign  goods. 
Thus,  it  resulted  that  gold,  silver,  and  copper  flowed  out  of  the  country  in  great^ 
quantities.  Comparing  the  aggregate  thus  exported  during  the  107  years  since 
the  Keichd  era  with  the  ambunt  coined  in  Japan  during  the  same  interval,  it  is 
found  that  one-quarter  of  the  gold  coins  and  three-quarters  of  the  silver  left  the 
country.  If  that  state  of  affairs  continue,  it  is  obvious  that  after  a  hundred 
years  from  the  present  time  one-half  of  the  empire 's  gold  will  be  carried  away  and 
there  will  be  no  sUv^  at  all  left.  As.  for  copper,  the  sum  remaining  in  the  coun- 
.,:,i   .■      ■  I'Onefcmequalfl  1^  lbs.] 
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try  is  insufficient,  not  only  for  purposes  of  trade  but  aldo  for  the  needs  of  eveiy- 
day  life.  It  is  most  regrettable  that  the  nation  ^s  treasure  should  thus  be  squan- 
dered upon  foreign  luxuries.  The  amount  of  currency  needed  at  home  and  the 
amount  produced  by  the  mines  should  be  investigated  so  as  to  obtain  a  basis  for 
limiting  the  foreign  trade  at  the  open  ports  of  Nagasaki,  Tstishima,  and  Satsuma, 
and  for  fixing  the  maximum  number  of  foreign  vessels  visiting  those  places/' 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  HAGIWARA  SHIGEHIDE 

•     •  •  4 

In  connexion  with  Arai  Hakuseki's  impeachmestt  of  the  Treasury  c0JDDm[ii&- 
sioner,  Hagiwara  Shigehide,  it  was  insisted  that  an  auditor's  ojBS.ce  must  be 
re-established,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  yield  of  rice  from  the  shogun^s 
estates  had  fallen  to  28.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  produce  instead  of  being  forty  par 
cent.,  as  fixed  by  law.  Nevertheless,  the  condition  of  the  farmers  was  by  no 
means  improved,  and  the  inevitable  inference  was  that  the  difference  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  local  oj£cials.  Similarly,  enormous  expenses  were  incurred  tor 
the  repair  of  river  banks  without  any  corre^>onding  diminution  of  floods,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bags  of  rice  went  nominally  to  the  bottom  of  tl^  sea 
without  ever  having  been  shipped.  During  the  year  that  foUoifed  the  reccMi- 
struction  of  the  auditor 's  office,  the  yield  of  the  estofces  inereased  by  433»4jOO  hags 
of  rice,  and  the  cost  of  riparian  works  decreased  by  38,000  ri/D  ol.goldi  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  item  of  shipwrecked  cereals  disappeared  ahnbst  completely 
from  the  ledgers.  In  consequence  of  these  charges,  the  commissioner,  Shigehide, 
was  dismissed.  History  says  that  although  his  regular  scdary  was  only  3000  koku 
annually,  he  embezzled  260,000  ryo  of  gold  by  his  debasement  of  the  onrrencyy 
and  that  ultimately  he  starved  himself  to  death  in  token  of  repentance. 

lenobu  and  his  able  adviser,  Hakuseki,  desired  to  restore  the.  currency  to  the 
system  pursued  in  the  Keicho  era  (1596-1614),  but  th^. purpose  was  thwarted 
by  insufficiency  of  the  precious  metals.  They  were  obliged  to  be  content  with 
improving  the  quality  of  the  coins  while  decreasing  their  weight  by  one  half. 
These  new  tokens  were  called  kenji-kiUf  as  they  bbre.on  the  rev^rse^the  ideograph 
ken,  signifying  ''great  originaL"  The  issue  of  the  new  coins  took  place  in  th^ 
year  17 10,  and  at  the  same  time  the  daimya  were  strictly  forbidden  to  issue  paper 
currency,  whijch  veto  ako  was.  imposed  aJb  the  suggestion  of  Arai  Hakuseki. 

THE  SEVENTH  ^HOOUN,  lETI^GU 

The  seventh  Tokugawa  shogun,  letsugu,  son  of  his  predecessor,,  lenobu,  was 
bom  in  1709,  succeeded  to  the  shogimate  in  April,  1713,  and  died  in  1716.  His 
father,  lenobu,  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  1712,  so  that  there  was  an  interval 
of  five  months  between  the  demise  of  the  sixth  shogun  arid  the  accession  of  the 
seventh.  Of  course,  a  child  of  four  years  who  held  tjie  pfiice  of  shogun  fpr  the 
brief  period  of  three  years  could  not  take  any  part  in  "jihe  administration  or  have 
any  voice  in  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  officials*  Thus,  Arai  Hakuseki 's 
tenure  of  office  depended  upon  his  relations  with  the  other  ministers,  and  as  all 
of  these  did  not  approve  his  drastic  reforms,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  but  Mapabe 
Norifusa  remamed  in  office.  . 

THE  EIGHTH  asOGUN,  YOSHIMUNB 

By  the  death  of  letsugu,  in  1716,  the  Hidetada  line  of  the  Tokugawa  tsmily 
became  extinct,  and  a  successor  to  th^  shogUilalt<^  had  to  be  sought  from  the 
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Tokugawa  of  Eii  province  io  the  person  of  Yoshimuue,  grandson. of  Yorinobu 
and  great-grandson  of  leyasu.  Bom  in  1677,  Yoshimune,  the  eighth  Tolcugawa 
ahogun,  succeeded  to  office  In  1716,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  The  son  of  a  concu- 
bine, be  bad  been  obl^ed  to  subsist  on  the  proceeds  of  a  very  small  estate,  and 
he  therefore  well  understood  the  uses  of  economy  and  the  condition  of  the  people. 
His  habits  were  simple  and  plain,  and  he  attached  as  much  importance  as  leyasu 
himself  had  done  to  military  arts  and  literary  pursuits.  It  had  become  a  custom 
on  the  occasion  of  each  shogun's  succcsbioh  to  issue  a  decree  confirming,  expand- 
iog,  or  altering  the  systems  of  the  previous  potentate.     Yoshimune  's  first  decree 


TomoiWA  VoaHiiiDKa 

placed  special  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  adminis- 
trative functions  and  the  eschewing  of  extravagance.  Always  he  made  it  his 
unfla^i^  aim  to  restore  the  martial  spirit  which  had  begim  to  fade  from  the 
aamvrai's  bosom,  and  in  the  forefront  of  important  reforms  he  placed  frugality. 
The  Bakufu  bad  fallen  into  the  habit  of  modelling  their  systems  and  their  proce- 
dure after  Kyoto  examples.  In  fact,  they  aimed  at  converting  Yedo  into  a  repli- 
ca of  the  Imperial  capital.  This,  Yoshimune  recognized  as  disadvantageous  to 
the  Bakufu  themselves  and  an  obstacle  to  the  resuscitation  of  bimkidd.  There- 
fore, he  set  himself  to  restore  all  the  manners  and  customs  of  former  days,  and 
it  became  bis  habit  to  preface  decrees  and  ordinances  with  the  phrase  "  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  methods,  fixed  by  Gongcn"  (leyasu).  His  idea  was  that  only  the 
decadence  of  bushidd  could  result  from  imitating  the  habits  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
and  as  Manabe  Norifusa  did  not  endorse  that  view  with  sufficient  zeal,  theshogun 
relieved  him  of  his  office  erf  minister  of  the  Treasury. 

One  of  Yoahimune  's  measures  was  to  remodel  the  female  department  ot  the 
palace  on  the  lines  of  simplicity  and  economy.  All  the  ladiea-in-waiting  were 
■  required  to  furnish  a  written  oath  against  extravagance  and  irregular  conduct  of 
every  kind,  and  in  the  sixth  year  after  bis  accession  the  shSgun  ordered  that  a 
list  should  be  furnished  setting  forth  the  names  and  ages  of  such  of  these  ladies 
as  were  conspicuously  beautiful.  Fifty  were  deemed  worthy  of  inscription,  and 
quite  a  tremor  of  joyful  excitement  was  caused,  the  measure  being  regarded  as 
prefacing  the  shogun's  choice  of  consorts.     But  Yoshimune 's  purpose  was  very 
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different.  He  discharged  all  these  fair-faced  ladies  and  kept  only  the  ill-favoured 
ones,  his  assigned  reason  being  that  as  ugly  females  find  a  difficulty  in  getting 
husbands,  it  would  be  only  charitable  to  retain  their  services. 

He  revived  the  sport  of  hawking,  after  the  manner  of  leyasu,  for  he  counted 
it  particularly  suitable  to  soldiers;  and  he  pursued  the  pastime  so  ardently  that 
men  gave  him  the  name  of  the  Taka-shogun  (Falcon  shogun) .  He  also  inaugurated 
a  new  game  called  umd-gari  (horse-hunting) ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  required 
the  samurai  to  practise  swimming  in  the  sea.  By  way  of  giving  point  to  his 
ordinances  inculcating  frugality,  he  himself  made  a  habit  of  wearing  cotton 
garments  in  winter  and  hempen  in  siunmer  —  a  custom  habitually  practised  by 
the  lower  orders  only.  The  very  detailed  nature  of  his  economical  measures  is 
illustrated  by  an  incident  which  has  independent  interest.  Observing  that  the 
fences  erected  on  the  scarp  of  Yedo  Castle  were  virtually  useless  for  pur- 
poses of  defence  and  very  costly  to  keep  in  repair,  he  caused  them  all  to  be 
pulled  down  and  replaced  by  pine  trees.  This  happened  in  1721,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  battlements  of  this  great  castle  were  soon  overhung  by  noble  trees, 
which  softened  and  beautified  the  military  aspect  of  the  colossal  fortress.  To 
the  same  shogun  Yedo  owes  the  cherry  and  plum  groviea  of  Asuka-yama,  of  the 
Sumida-gawa,  and  of  Koganei.  The  saplings  of  these  trees  were  taken  from  the 
Fukiage  park,  whicb  remains  to-day  one  of  the  most  attractive  landscape  gardens 
in  the  world. 

OTHER  MEASURES 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  accurate  information  about  the  condition  of  the 
people,  Yoshimune  appointed  officials  who  went  by  the  name  of  niworban  (garden 
watchmen) .  They  moved  about  among  the  lower  orders  and  reported  everything 
constituting  knowledge  useful  for  administrative  purposes.  Moreover,  to 
facilitate  the  ends  of  justice,  the  shogun  revived  the  ancient  device  of  petition- 
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boxes  (f>»2/a9tiH&oA;o)y  which  were  duq)eiid£i(i  iti  frcmt  of  the  courthouBe  'ia  ovcknr 
that  men  might  lodge  there  a  writteo.  statement  of  all  oomplamts.  It  was  by 
Yofihimune,  also,  that  the  celebrated  Ooka  Tadasuke,  the  ''Solcmaon  of  Japan^f 
wad  invited  from  Yamada  and  appointed  cliief  justice  in  Yedo.  .■•  The  judgments 
delivered  by  him  in  that  capacity  will  be  famous  as  long  as  Japto  exists.  It  Shas 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  progressive  spirit  awakened  by  Yoshimune^s 
administration  was  not  without  untoward  results.  Extremists  fell  intoi;he  error 
of  believing  that  everything  pertaining  to  the  canons  of  the  inlunediate  past  miist 
be  abandoned,  and  they  carried  this  conception  into  the  realm  of  foreign  t^ade,  so 
that  the  restrictions  imposed  in  the  ShMoka  era  (1711-1715)  were  neglected. 
It  became  necessary  to  issue  a. special  decree  ordering  the  enforcement  of  these 
regulations,  aithough,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  Yoshimune  's  disposition  ^towards 
the  civlKaation  of  the  Occident  was  essentially  Uberal. 

CODES  OF  LAW 

By  this  time  the  miscarriages  of  justice  liable  to  occur  when  the  law  is  ad- 
ministered with  regard  to  precedent  only  or  mainly,  began  to  be  plainly  observa- 
ble, and  the  skogun,  appreciating  the  necessity  for  written  codes,  appointed  a 
commission'  to  collect  and  toUate<the  laws  in  operation  from  aneientii;ime6;  to 
embody  them  in  codes, :  and  to .  illustrate  them;  by  precedi^kts.  Matsudaora 
Norimura,  one  of  the  ministers  of  State>  was  appointed  chief  commistioner,.'  aiid 
there  resulted,  after  four  years  of  labour,  the  fijtst  genuine  Japaneteicode  {Qahibki 
Ojmtoku).  This  body  of  laws  was  subsequently  revised  by  MatsudaiaraiSadantt- 
bu,  and  under  the  name  df  Osadame  Hyohkajo  ("Hundred  Articles  of  Law'7, 
it  remained  long  in  practice. 

.  ;  Lll'ERATURE, 

Yoshimune  was  hot  behind  any  of  his  ancestors  in  appreciation  of  learning. 
In  1721,  when  his  administrative  reforms  were  still  in  their  infancy,  he  invited 
to  Yedo  Kinoshita  Torasuke  (son  of  the  celebrated  Kinoshrba  Junan),  Murb 
Nawokiyo,  and  other  eminent  men  of  letters,  and  appointed  them  to  give  periods- 
ical  lectures.  Nawojdyo  was  named  "adviser  to  the  shogun,^'  who  consulted 
him  about  administrative  affairs^  just  as  Arai  Hakuseki  h^  been  ccm^idted  by 
lenbbu.  In  fact,  it  was  by  the»advice  of  Arai  Hakuseki  that  Nawokiyo  (whtee 
literary  name  was  Kytiso) ,  enteredthe  service  of  Yoshimune.  Contomporameoufe 
with  these  litt&rateiurs  was  the  renowned  Ogyti  Sdraiy  whose  profduaid.  knowledge 
of  finance  and  of  administrative  affairs  in  general  made  him  of  great  vahte  to  iht 
Bakufu.  He  compiled  a  book  called  Beidan  {Talks  on  Government)  which  imj- 
mediately  became  a  classic.  Special  favour  was  shown  to  the  renowned  Con- 
fucianist,  Hayashi  NobuatsTj^.  He  and  his  son  were  asked  to  deliver  regular 
lectures  at  the  Shohei  College,  and  these  lectures  were  the  occasion  of  a  most 
important  innovation,  namely,  the  admission  of  all  classes  of  people^  whereas 
previously  the  audience  at  such  discoinrses  had  been  strictly  limited  to  militarjr 
men.  ■. '  .  .    ■• : 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  days  of  Yoshimune 's  shSgunate  the  philosophy 
of  Chutsz  (Shvr^i)  was  preferred  to  all  others.  It  received  the  officaal  imprimd^ 
iur^  the  philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-ming  (Q  Y5-mei)  being  set  aside.  Oneuon^ 
sequence  of  this  selection'was;that  the  Hayashi  family  came  to  be  regarded  as  tlie 
sole  depositories  of  true  Confucianism.  Yofehimune  himself,,  'however,  was  not 
disposed  to  set  any  dogn^tic  lunits  to  the  usefulness  of  loea  of  leajruing.    He 
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assumed  an  absolutely  impartial  attitude  towards  all  sdiools;  adopting  the 
good  wherever  it  was  found,  and  employing  talent  to  whatever  school  it  belonged. 
Thus  when  Kwanno  ChqkuyO  established  a  place  of  education  m  Yedo,  and  Nakai 
Seishi  did  the  same  in  Osaka,  liberal  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  Bakufu 
to  both  men.  Another  step  taken  by  the  shdgun  was  to  institute  a  search  for 
old  books  throughout  the  country,  and  to  collect  manuscripts  which  had  been 
kept  in  various  families  for  generations.  By  causing  these  to  be  copied  or  print- 
ed, many  works  which  woidd  otherw^e  have  been  destroyed  or  forgottai  were 
preserved. 

It  is  notable  that  all  this  admirable  industry  had  one  untoward  result :  Japar- 
nese  literature  came  into  vogue  in  the  Imperial  capital,  and  was  accompanied  by 
the  development  of  a  theory  that  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  was  inconsistent  with 
the  administration  of  the  Bakvfu,  The  far-reaching  consequences  of  this  con- 
ception will  be  dealt. with  in  a  later  chapter.  Here,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  truly  patriotic  of  the  Tokugawa  shoguns  himself  unwit- 
tingly sowed  the  seeds  of  disaffection  destined  to  prove  fatal  to  his  own  family. 

ADOPTION  OF  WESTERN  LEARNING 

Yoshimime  was  fond  of  astronomy.  He  erected  a  telescope  in  the  observa- 
tory at  Kanda,  a  sun-^iial  in  the  palace  park,  and  a  rain-gauge  at  the  same  place. 
By  his  orders  a 'mathematician  named  Nakane  Genkei  translated  the  Gregorian 
calendar  into  Japanese,  and  Yoslnmxme,  convinced  of  the  superior  accuracy  of 
the  foreign  system,  would  have  substituted  it  for  the  Chinese  then  used  in  Japan, 
bad  not  his  purpose  excited  such  opposition  that  he  judged  it  prudent  to  desist. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  well-informed  Nishikawa  Masayasu  and  Shibukawa 
Noriyasu  were  appointed  Government  astronomers. 

Previously  the  only  sources  of  information  about  foreign  affairs  had  been  the 
masters  of  the  Dutch  ships,  the.  Dutch  merchants,  and  the  Japanese  interpreters 
at  Nagasaki.  The  importation  of  books  from  the  Occident  having  been  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  third  shdgun,  lemitsu,  Yoshimune  appreciated  the  disadvantage 
of  such  a  restriction,  and  being  convinced  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  foreign  science  and  art,  he  rescinded  the  veto  except  in  the  case  of  books 
relating  to  Christianity.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  Japanese  students  were  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  products  of  Western  intelligence.  In  1744,  Aoki 
Konyd  received  official  orders  to  proceed  to  Nagasaki  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
instruction  in  Dutch  from  Dutch  teachers.  Shibukawa  and  Aoki  are  regarded 
as'the  pioneers  of  Occidental  learning  in  Japan,  and,  in  the  year  1907,  posthu- 
mous honours  were  conferred  on  them  by  the  reigning  Emperor  of  their  country. 

4 

THE  SANKIN  KOTAI 

*  ■  • 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Bakufu  in 
Yoshimune 's  time  was  as  s^ous  as  it  had  been  in  his  predecessor 's  days.  More- 
over, in  1718,  the  country  was  swept  by  a  terrible  tornado,  and  in  1720  and  1721, 
conflagrations  reduced  large  sections  of  Yedo  to  ashes.  Funds  to  succour  the 
tlistressed  people  being  imperatively  needed,  the  diogun  called  upon  all  the 
feudatories  to  subscribe  one  hundred  kokuot  rice  for  every  ten  thousand  koku  of 
their  estates.  By  way  of  compensation  for  this  levy  he  reduced  to  half  a  year 
the  time  that  each  feudal  chief  had  to  reside  in  Yedo.  This  meant,  of  course,  a 
substantial  lessening  of  the  great  expenses  entailed  upon  the  feudatories  by  the 
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sanhin  Tcotai  system,  and  the  relief  thus  afiorded  proved  most  welcome  to  the 
daimyo  and  the  shamyo  alike.  Yoshimune  intended  to  extend  this  indulgence 
ultimately  by  releasing  the  barons  from  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Yedo  more 
than  once  in  from  three  to  five  years,  and,  in  return,  he  contemplated  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  the  special  levy  of  rice*  But  his  ministers  opposed  the 
project  on  the  ground  that  it  would  dangerously  loosen  the  ties  between  the 
feudatories  and  the  Bakufu,  and  inasmuch  as  events  proved  that  this  result 
threatened  to  accrue  from  even  the  moderate  indulgence  grauted  by  the  shogun, 
not  only  was  no  extension  made  but  also,  in  1731,  the  system  of  sankin  kdtai 
was  restored  to  its  original  form.  The  experiment,  indeed  proved  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  feudatories  did  not  confine  themselves  to  assertions  of  inde- 
pendence; they  also  followed  the  example  of  the  Bakufu  by  remitting  some  of  the 
duties  devolving  on  their  retaiuers  and  requiring  the  latter  to  show  their  grati- 
tude for  the  remissions  by  monetary  payments.  Nomiually,  these  payments 
took  the  form  of  loans,  but  in  reality  the  amount  was  deducted  from  the  salaries 
of  vassals.  This  pernicious  habit  remained  in  vogue  among  a  section  of  the 
feudatories,  even  after  the  sankin  kdtai  had  been  restored  to  its  original  form. 

OFFICIAL  SALAEIES 

From  ancient  times  it  had  been  the  habit  of  the  Bakufu  to  assign  important 
offices  to  men  who  were  in  enjoyment  of  large  hereditary  incomes.  This  was 
mainly  for  financial  reasons.  SsJaries  were  paid  in  the  form  of  additions  to  the 
hereditary  estates — in  other  words,  the  emobiments  of  office  became  permanent, 
aad  the  charge  upon  the  Bakufu  being  correspondingly  increased,  it  was  obviousr 
ly  expedient  to  fill  hi^  administrative  posts  with  men  already  in  possession  of 
ample  incomes.  This  system  was  radically  changed  by  Yoshimune.  He  enact- 
ed that  a  clear  distinction  should  be  made  between  temporary  salary  and  heredi- 
tary income.  Thenceforth,  salary  was  to  be  recdved  only  during  the  tenure  of 
office  and  was  to  cease  on  laying  down  official  functions.  This  refomi  hckd  the 
effect  not  only  of  lightening  the  burden  upon  the  Bakufu  income,  but  also  of  open* 
ing  high  offices  to  able  men  without  regard  to  their  private  f  ortimes. 


•  I 


THE  CURRENCY 

From  the  first  day  of  assuming  administrative  power,  Yoshimune  gave 
earnest  thought  to  reform  of  the  ciu*reney.  His  ambition  was  to  restore  the  gold 
and  silver  coins  to  the  quality  and  sizes  existing  in  the  Keickd  era.  This  he 
effected,  thou^  not  on  a  sufficiently  largcf  scale.  Each  of  the  new  coins  was 
equal  in  intrinsic  value  to  two  of  the  corresponding  kenji  colas,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  latter  was  suspended,  the  new  coins  being  called  Kyohd-hin  after  the 
year-name  of  the  era  (1716^1735)  when  they  made  their  appearance.  It  was  a 
thoroughly  wholesome  measure,  but  the  quality  of  the  precioius  metals  available 
did  not  suffice.  Thus,  whereas  the  gold  coins  struck  during  ten  years  of  the 
Kyoho  era  totalled  only  8,290,000  rj/d,  a  census  taken  in  1732  showed  a  total 
population  of  26,921,816.  Therefore,  the  old  coins  could  not  be  wholly  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  and  people  developed  a  tendency  to  hoard  the  new  and 
more  valuable  tokens. 

Oth6r  imtoward  effects  also  were  produced.  The  shogun  paid  much  attention 
to  promoting  agriculture  and  encouraging  land  reclamation,  so  that  the  yield  of 
rice  increased  appreciably.    But  this  proved  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing. 
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Side  by  fflde  with  an  increase  in  the  quantity  xif  riiae  appearing  in  the  market,  the 
<^»-atioQ  of  the  new  currency  tended  to  depreciata  i»'ices,  imtU  a  measure  of 
grain  which  could  not  have  been  boughtatone  time  for  less  thim  two  rya  became 
purchasable  for  one,  In  fact,  the  records  show  that  a  producer  considered  him- 
aetf  fortunat&if  heobtainedhalf  ari/«of  goldfora)boJ:uDf  rice.  This  meant  an 
ahnoat  intolerable  state  of  affairs  for  the  samurai  who  received  his  salary  in  grain 
and  for  thepetty  farmer.  ThuB,  a  matL  whose  inooiiue  was  three  rations  of 
rice  annually,  and  who  consequently  had  bo  live  on  5^4  koku.ior  a  whole  year, 
found  that  wtioi  he^et  aside  fra(m>  three  to  fomkokvfoT  food,  there  remained 
little  more  than  one  ryo  of  assets  to  pay  for  salt,  fuel,  clothes,  and  all  the  other 
necessaries  of  life. 

So  acute  was  the  suffering  of  the  samurai  that  a  rice-exchange  was  established 
at.Dcjimat  in  Osaka,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  some  measure  of  stability  to 
the  priqe  of  the  cereal.  Just  at  this  time  (1732),  the  central  and  western  prov- 
inoes  were  visited  by  a  famine  which  caused  seventeen  thousand  deaths  and 
reduced  multitudes  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  Bakufu  rendered  aid  on  a 
munificent  scale,  but  the  price  of  rice  naturally  appreciated,  and  although  this 
brought  relief  to  the  military  class,  it  was  misconstrued'  by  the  lower  orders  as  a 
result  of  specuIatioQ  on  'Change.  Riots  resulted,  and  rice-merehants  fearing 
to  make  purchases,  the  market  price  of  the  cereal  fell  again,  so  that  fannera  and 
savwTai  alike  were  plunged  into  their  old  difficulties. 

Ultimately,  in  1735,  the  .SaA'u/u  inaugurated  a  system  of  ofHcially  fixed  prices 
(o3adame~adba),  according  to  which  1.4  koku  of  rice  had  to  be  exchanged  for  one 
ryo  of  gold  in  Yedo,  the  Osaka  rate  being  fixed  at  forty-two  momme  of  slVer  for 
the  same  quantity  of  the  cereal.  Anyone  violating  this  rule  was  fined  ten  momme 
of  silver  for  each  koku  of  rice  purchased  or  sold  by  him.  It  is  related  that  the 
os<Kiam&-^ba  was  operative  in  name  only,  and  that  the  merchants  secr^Iy  dealt 
in  the  cereal  at  much  lower  prices  than  those  officially  fixed.    The  Yedo  fii^dem 
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now  concluded  that  the  quantity  of  currency  in  circulation  was  ii^ufficient  and 
ita  quality  ioo  good.  Accordingly,  the  gold  and  silver  coins  were  once  more 
reminted,  smaller  and  less  pure  tokens  being  issued  under  the  name  of  bunji-^kin 
with  reference  to  the  Gehbun  era  (1736^1740)  of  their  issue.  Thus,  the  reform 
of  the  currency,  achieved  with  so  much  difficulty  in  the  early  years  of  Yoshi- 
mune  's  administration,  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  things  I'everted  to  their  old 
plight. 

If  ihis  difficulty  operated  so  acutely  under  a  ruler  of  Yoshimune's  talent ,=  the 
confusion  and  disorder  experienced  when  he  withdrew  his  able  hand  from  the 
helm  of  State  may  be  imagined.  The  feudatories  were  constantly  distressed  to 
find  funds  for  supporting  their  Yedo  mansions,  as  well  as  for  carrying  out  the 
public  Works  imposed  on  them  from  time  to  time,  and  for  providing  the  costly 
presents  which  had  become  a  recognized  feature  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
intercoiu^e.  As  an  example  of  the  luxury  of  the  age,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
when  the  fifth  ^hogun  visited  the  Kaga  baron,  the  latter  had  to  find  a  sum  of  a 
million  ryd  to  cover  the  expertises  incidental  to  receiving  such  a  guest.  In  these 
circiunstances,  there  arose  among  the  feudatories  a  habit  of  levying  monetary 
contributions  from  wealthy  persons  in  their  fiefs,  the  accommodation  thus  afforded 
being  tepaid  by  permission  to  carry  swords  or  by  promotion  in  fknk.  The  poorer 
classes  of  samurai  being  increasingly  distressed,  they,  too,  borrowed  money  at 
high  rates  of  interest  from  merchants  and  wealthy  farmers,  which  loans  they  were 
generally  unable  to  repay.  Ultimately,  the  Bakufu  solved  the  situation  partially 
by  decreeing  that  no  lawsuit  for  the  recovery  of  borrowed  money  should  be  enter- 
tained -^  a  reversion  to  the  iokusei  system  of  the  Ashikaga  shdgun^. 

Of  course,  credit  was  completely  undermined  by  the  issue  of  this  decree.  It 
is  strange  that  such  conditions  should  have  existed  under  such  a  ruler  as  Yoshi- 
mime.  But  even  his  strenuous  influence  did  not  suffice  to  stem  the  current  of 
the  time.  The  mercantile  instinct  pervaded  all  the  transactions  of  every-day  life. 
If  a  man  desired  fo  adopt  a«6n,  he  attached  much  liess  importance  to  the  latter 's 
social  status  or  personality  than  to  the  dimensions  of  bfs  fortune,  and  thus  it  came 
about  that'  the  family  names  of  petty  feudatories  were  freely  bought  and  sold. 
Yoshimtne  strictly  intei^dicted  this  practice,  but  his  veto  hiad  no  efficiency; 
wealthy  farniers  or  merchants  freely  purchased  their  way  into  titled  families. 
Prom  this  abuse  to  extortion  of  money  by  threats  the  interval  was  not  lottg, 
amd  the  otitcome,  where  farmers  were  victims,  took  the  form  of  agrarian  riots. 
It  was  to  the  merchants,  who  stood  between  the  farmers  airf  the  samiirai,  that' 
fortlme  offered  tx>nspicUously  favourable  opportunities  in  these  circumstances. 
The  trftdesinen  of  the  era  became  the  centre  of  extravagance  and  luxury,  so  that 
in  a  feertain  sense  the  history  of  the  Yedo  Bakufu  may  be  said  to  be  the  history' 
of  mercantile  development. 

.    INDUSTRIAL,  PKOGRESS 

^  *    ,  •  ■  ■ 

Yoshlmune  devoted  miich  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  industrial  prog- 
ress. Deeming  that  a  large  import  of  drugs  and  sugar  caused  a  ruinous  drain' 
of  si)ecie,  he  sent  experts  hither  and  thither  through  the  country  to  encourage 
the  domestic  production  of  these  staples  as  well  as  of  vegetable  wax.  The 
feudatories,  in  compliance  with  his  suggestion,  i^ook  similar  steps,  and  from  this 
time  tobacco  growing  in  Sagami  and  Satsuma;  the  weaving  industry  in  Kotsuke; 
and  Shimotsuke;  sericulture  in  Kotsuke,  Shinano,  Mutsu,  and  Dewa;  indigo 
cultivation  in  Awa;  orange  gpx)wing  in  Kii,  and  the  curing  of  bonito  in  Tosa  and 
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Satsuma  —  all  these  began  to  flourish.  Another  feature  of  the  time  was  the 
cultivation  of  the  sweet  potato  at  the  suggestion  of  Aoki  Konyo,  who  saw  in  this 
vegetable  a  unique  provision  against  famine.  Irrigation  and  drainage  -works 
also  received  official  attention,  as  did  the  reclamation  of  rice-growing  areas  and 
the  storing  of  cereals. 

THE  NINTH  SHGGUN,  IESHIGE 

In  1745,  Yoshimune  resigned  his  office  to  his  son,  leshige,  who,  having  been 
bom  in  1702,  was  now  in  his  forty-third  year.  Ypshimune  had  three  sons,, 
leshige,  Munetake,  and  Munetada.  Of  these  the  most  promising  was  the  second, 
Munetake,  whose  taste  for  literature  and  military  art  almost  equalled  his  fa- 
ther's.  Matsudaira  Norimura,  prime  minister,  recognizing  that  leshige,  who 
was  weak,  passionate,  and  self-willed,  would  not  be  able  to  fill  worthily  the  high 
office  of  shoguUf  suggested  to  Yoshimune  the  advisability  of  nominating  Mune- 
take. But  Yoshimune  had  his  own  programme.  leshige 's  son,  leharu,  was  a 
very  gifted  youth,  and  Yoshimune  reckoned  ou  himself  retaining  the  direction  of 
affairs  for  some  years,  so  that  leshige 's  functions  would  be  merely  nominal  until 
leharu  became  old  enough  to  succeed  to  the  shogunate. 

Meanwhile,  to  prevent  complications  and  avert  dang^ous  rivalry,  Yoshi- 
mune assigned  to  Munetake  and  Munetada  residences  within  the  Tayasu  and  Hi- 
totsubashi  gates  of  the  castle,  respectively,  gave  the  names  of  thesie  gates  as 
family  titles,  and  bestowed  on  each  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  thousand  koku, 
together  with  the  privilege  of  supplying  an  heir  to.  the  shogunate  in  the  event  of 
failure  of  issue  in  the  principal  house  of  Tokugawa  or  in  one  of  the  '*  Three  Fami- 
hes."  The  shoguUf  leshige,  followed  the  same  plan  with  his  son,  Yoshishige,  and 
as  the  latter 's  residence  was  fixed  within  the  Shimi^u  gate,  there  came  into 
existence  '* Three  Branch  Families"  called,  the  iSan^o,  in  supplement  of  the 
already  existing  Sanke} 

Of  course,  the  addition  of  the  Shinuzu  family  had  theapproval  of  .Ypshimune, 
In  fact,  the  whole  arrangement  as  to  the  Sankyo  was  an  illustration  of  his  faithful 
imitation  of  the  institutions  of  leyasu.  The  latter  had. created  the  Sanke,  and 
Yoshimune  created, the  Sankyo;  leyasu  had  reigned  i^  favour  of  his|  son  and 
had  continued  tp  administer  affairs  from  Sumpu,  calliog  himself  6-gosho;  Yoshi- 
mune followed  his  great  ancestor's  example  in  all  these  respects  except  that  he 
substituted  the  western  part  of  Yedo  Castle  for  Svmapu.  leshige 's  most  salient 
cbaxacteristic  was  a  passionate  dispositioA.  Men  called  him  the ' '  short-tempered 
shogun*'  (kanshaku  kvbo).  ,He  gave  himself  up  to  debauchery,  and  being  of 
deliqate  physique,  his  self-indulgence  quickly  undermined  bis  constitution.  So 
long  as  Yoshimune  lived,  his  strong  hand  held  things  straight,  but  after  his  death, 
in  1751,  the  incompetence  of  his  son  became  very  marked.  He  allowed  himself 
to  fall  completely  under  the  sway  of  his  immediate  attendants,  and,  among 
these,  Tanuma  Okitsugu  succeeded  in  monopolizing  the  evil  opportunity  thus 
offered.  During  nearly  ten  years  the  reforms  effected  by  Yoshimune  steadily 
ceased  to  be  operative,  and  when  leshige  resigned  in  1760,  the  country  bad 
fallen  into  many  of  the  bad  customs  of  the  Genroku  era. 

THE  TENTH  SBOOUN,   lEHABU- 

After  his  abdication  in  1760,  leshige  survived  only  fourteen  months,  dying, 
in  1761,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.    He  was  succeeded,  in  1760,  by  his  son,  leharu, 

[*  The  present  Princes  Tokugawa  are  the  representatives  of  the  main  line  of  the  skoqun;  the 
Marquises  Tokugawa,  representatives  of  the  Sankey  and  the  Counts  Tokugawcb,  of  the  S(mky9.\ 
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whOy  havii^  been  bom  in  1737,  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  he  began  to 
administer  the  country's  affairs.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  appoint  Tanuma 
Okitsugu  to  be  prime  minister,  bestowing  on  him  a  fief  of  fifty-seven  thousand 
koku  in  the  province  of  T5t6mi,  and  ordering  him  to  construct  a  fortress  there. 
At  the  same  time  Okitsugu 's  son,  Okitomo,  received  the  rank  of  Yamato  no  Kami 
and  the  office  of  junior  minister.  These  two  men  became  thenceforth  the  central 
figures  in  an  era  of  maladministration  and  corruption.  So  powerful  and  all- 
reaching  was  their  influence  that  people  were  wont  to  say,  "Even  a  bird  on  the 
wing  could  not  escape  the  Tanuma."  The  shogun  was  not  morally  incapable, 
but  his  intelligence  was  completely  overshadowed  by  the  devices  of  Okitsugu, 
who  took  care  that  leharu  should  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  popular  sentiment. 
Anyone  attempting  to  let  light  into  this  state  of  darkness  was  immediately 
dismissed.  It  is  related  of  a  vassal  of  Okitsugu  that  he  was  found  one  day  with 
three  high  officials  of  the  shogun' 8  court  busily  engaged  in  appljdng  a  moxa  to 
his  foot.  The  three  officials  knew  tiiat  their  places  depended  on  ciurying  favour 
with  this  vassal;  bow  much  more,  then,  with  his  master,  Okitsugu!  Everything 
went  by  bribery.  Justice  and  injustice  were  openly  bought  and  sold.  Tanuma 
Okitsugu  was  wont  to  say  that  human  life  was  not  so  precious  as  gold  and  silver; 
that  by  the  liberality  of  a  man 's  gifts  his  sincerity  might  truly  be  gauged,  and  that 
the  best  solace  for  the  trouble  of  conducting  State  affairs  was  for  their  adminis- 
trator to  find  his  bouse  always  full  of  presents. 

lehani,  however,  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  or  anything  of  the  natural  calami- 
ties that  befell  the  country  under  his  sway  —  the  eruption  of  the  Mihara  volcano, 
in  1779,  when  twenty  feet  of  ashes  were  piled  over  the  adjacent  country  through 
an  area  of  several  miles;  the  volcanic  disturbance  at  Sakura-jima,  in  Osumi, 
which  took  place  about  the  same  time  and  ended  in  the  creation  of  several  new 
islands;  the  outbreak  of  the  Asama  crater,  ini  1783,  when  half  the  provinces  of  the 
Kwant5  werei covered  with  ashes;  and  the  loss  of  forty  thousand  lives  by  a  flood 
in  the  Tone-gawa.  Of  all  these  visitations  the  shdgun  remained  uninformed, 
and,  in  spite  of  them,  luxury  and  extravagance  marked  the  lives  of  the  upper 
classes.  Many,  however,  were  constrained  to  seek  loans  from  wealthy  merchants 
in  Osaka,  and  these  tradesmen,  admonished  by  past'  incidents,  refused  to  lend 
anything.  At  last  the  intolerable  situation  culminated  in  a  deed  of  violence. 
In  April,  1784,  Sano  Masakoto,  a  hereditary  vassal  of  the  shdgunj  drew  his  sword 
upon  Okitsugu  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle  in  Yedo  and  wounded  him  severe- 
ly. Masakoto  was  seized  and  sentenced  to  commit  suicide,  but  the  justice  of  his 
attempt  being  recognized,  the  influence  of  Okitsugu  and  his  son  began  to  decline. 
Two  years  later  (1786),  there  appeared  a  decree  in  the  name  of  the  Bakufu,  order- 
ing that  the  temples  in  all  the  provinces,  the  farmers,  the  artisans,  and  the  mer- 
chants should  send  their  gold  and  silver  every  spring  to  the  Central  Government, 
to  the  end  that  the  latter  might  lend  this  treasure  to  the  feudatories,  who  would 
pledge  themselves  to  pay  it  back  after  five  years.^ 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  shogun  himself  knew  nothmg  of  this 
ordinance  until  a  multitude  of  complaints  and  remonstrances  found  their  way, 
in  part,  to  his  ears.  At  all  events,  the  extraordinary  decree  proved  to  be  the  last 
act  of  Okitsugu 's  official  life.  He  was  dismissed  from  office,  though  whether' 
the  credit  of  that  step  belongs  to  the  Sanke  and  the  elder  officials  or  to  the 
shdgun,  is  not  certain,  for  leharu  is  said  to  have  died  just  before  the  final  disgrace 
of  the  corrupt  statesman  was  consummated.  The  Yedo  upon  which  he  closed 
his  eyes  in  October,  1786,  presented  features  of  demoralization  unsurpassed  in 
P  The) funds  thus  obtained  were  called  yuzU-kin  (accommodation  money).] 
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any  previous  ^a.  In  fact,  during  the  period  of  fortr-one  jean  berroen  the 
accession  of  the  ninth  M/>;uii,  leshige,  in  1745,  and  the  death  d  the  tenth, 
leharu,  in  17S6,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  citixais  devekped  along  Tery 
evil  lines.  It  was  in  tius  time  that  the  city  Phryne  < macki-i^i^ui  •  m^cie  her 
appiearance;  it  was  in  tikis  time  that  the  theatre,  which  had  tiitherto  been  dosed 
to  the  better  classes,  began  to  be  frequented  by  them;  it  was  in  this  time  xhaJL 
g:&ni tiling  became  universal;  it  was  in  this  time  that  parents  learned  to  think  it 
an  honour  to  see  their  daughters  winnii^  favour  as  dancing  giris,  and  it  vms  m 
this  time  that  the  ^2"i  urai  'i  noble  contempt  for  money  gave  piaoe  to  the  onuupo- 
tence  of  g«>Id  in  miiitaiy  and  civil  circles  alike. 

THE  IMPERIAL  CX)UBT.   THE  113TH  50VFRFTGX.  THE  EMPZEI-H  HT^ASHIYAMA 

'A-  D.  I»7-17:: 

In  16S7,  the  Emperor  Reigen  abdicated  in  favour  of  Higashiyama,  then  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  Reigen  continuing  to  administer  affairs  from  behicd  the  c^irtain  as 
was  usuaL  Tsunayoshi  was  then  tiie  skf^gun  in  Yedo.  Heshowedgreat  conad- 
eration  f^M*  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  CourC  Thus,  he  increased  his  Maj« 
esty 's  aLowanee  by  ten  tiKiusand  hjtu  of  rice  annually,  and  he  granted  an  in- 
cc^ne  of  three  thousand  k'jku  to  the  ex-EmpercM'.  Moreover,  ail  the  Coort 
ceremonies,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  want  of  funds,  were  lesomed.  and 
steps  were  taken  to  repair  or  rebuild  the  sepulchres  of  the  sovereigns  throughout 
the  empire. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEX  THE  FETDATORHS  AXD  THE  COTRT  X:-3L5:S 

According  to  a  role  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  Tokugawn  dynasty,  a  kbdy 
of  Tokugawa  lineage  was  fort-idden  to  many  a  Court  nooie,  but  the  ikoguH 
himself  was  expected  to  take  a  consort  from  one  of  the  noble  booses  in  the 
Imperial  capitaL  From  the  days  of  lemitsu  this  latter  custom  was  steadihr 
maintained,  and  gradually  the  feudatories  came  to  foiiow  tiie  ik.^vm  *«  exampfe^ 
90  that  marriages  between  military  magnates  and  nob^e  ladies  of  Kyoto  veve 
frequent.  To  these  unions  the  Court  nobles  were  impelled  by  financial  reasons 
and  the  military  men  by  ambition.  The  result  was  the  graiiual  fonc2.:>:4i  oi  an 
Imperial  party  and  of  a  B'2i:\»fu  party  in  Kyoto,  and  at  times  there  ensned  ^^arp 
rivairy  between  the  two  cliques.  In  the  days  of  the  seventh  «^tVt«  lersago^ 
the  Emperor  Reigen  would  iiave  given  his  daughter  Yaso  to  be  the  **.:V^*  >  con- 
sort for  the  purpitse  of  restoring  real  frieiwisiiip  between  the  two  Courts^  bnt 
the  G-eath  of  the  ihugi^K  in  iiis  boyhc<od  interrupted  the  project. 


THE  i!rrH  sovEREiGX.  THE  EMPEHOR  x.\x.%:s'OinK.u>3   JL  D  :r::-:r>L" 

Higashiyama  at<iicated  1710-  in  favour  of  Nakanomikado,  who  ncigsed 
for  twent>--6ve  years..  This  reign  is  remarkable  for  a  change  in  the 
hitherto  uniformly  pursued,  namely,  that  all  Imperial  princes  with  the 
of  the  direct  heir  shouid  becc*me  Buddhist  priests  ho->^  h  ir,  rid  i .  and  afl 
except  thcise  chosen  as  consc^rts  oi  the  dkog'jin*^  shouid  become  Budihkt  mtias 
,c-. K'^  M f-v >^ ^'-^  -  It  has  already  been  shown  that  tiiis  custom  found  atany  ioija^i^ 
ers  in  the  days  of  Ashikaga  adminisiraiion,  and  it  was  observed  with  aonzis^ 
equal  strioinei^  under  the  Tok\:2awa,  who  certainly  aimed  at  the 
weakening  of  the  Imperial  househcfid  s  infuence. 
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with  the  shogimj  lenobu,  on  the  subject.  He  contended  that  however  humble  a 
man's  lot  may  be,  his  natural  desire  is  to  see  his  children  prosper,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  ImpeHal  princes,  they  were  condemned  to  the  ascetic  career  of  Buddhist 
priests.  He  denounced  such  a  system  as  opposed  to  the  instincts  of  humanity, 
and  he  advised  not  only  that  certain  princes  should  be  allowed  to  form  famiHea 
of  their  own,  but  also  that  Imperial  princesses  should  marry  into  branches  of  the 
Tokugawa.  lenobu  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  this  advice, 
and  its  immediate  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  princely  house  of  Eanin, 
which,  with  the  houses  of  Fushuni,  KyOgoku  (afterwards  Katsura),  and  Arisuga- 
wa,  became  the  four  Shinnoke.  Among  other  privileges  these  were  designated 
to  furnish  an  heir  to  the  throne  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  direct  issue.  When 
Yoshimune  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the  Bakufu,  and  after  Arai  Hakuseki 
was  no  longer  in  office,  this  far-seeing  policy  was  gradually  abandoned,  and 
all  the  relations  between  the  Imperial  Court  and  the  Bakufu  became  somewhat 
strained. 


THE  115TH    SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  SAKURAMACHI  (A.  D,   1732-1735),   AND 
THE  116TH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPERQR  MOMOZONO  (A.  D.  1735-1762) 

After  the  death  of  the  ex-Emperor  Reigen  (1732),  the  Emperor  Nakanomika- 
do  administered  affairs  himself  during  three  years,  and  then  abdicated  in  1735 
in  favour  of  Sakuramachi,  who  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  who  reigned  imtil 
1747,  when  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  Momozono,  then  seven  years  of  age.  It 
was  in  this  reign  that  there  appeared  an  eminent  scholar,  Yamazaki  Ansai,  who, 
with  his  scarcely  less  famous  pupil,  Takenouchi  Shikibu,  expoimded  the  Chinese 
classics  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Chutsz.  They  sought  to  combine 
the  cults  of  Ck>nf  ucianism  and  ShirUa,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  Mikados  were 
descendants  of  gods;  that  everything  possessed  by  a  subject  belonged  primarily 
to  the  sovereign,  and  that  anyone  opposiiig  his  Majesty's  will  must  be  killed, 
though  his  brothers  or  his  parents  Were  his  slayers.  The  obvious  effect  of  such 
doctrines  was  to  discredit  the  Bakufu  shQgwi8;aisad  information  having  ultimately 
been  lodged  in  Yedo  through  an  enemy  of  Takenouchi,  seventeen  Court  nobles 
together  with  others  were  arrested  and  punished,  some  capitally  and  some  by 
exile.  Among  those  executed  the  most  remarkable  was  Yamagata  Daini,  a 
master  of  military  science,  who,  having  endured  the  torture  without  confession, 
was  finally  put  to  death  on  the  groimd  th^  in  teaching  the  method  of  attacking 
a  fortress  he  used  drawings  of  Yedo  Castle.  This  incident  is  remarkable  as 
indicating  the  first  potent  appearance  of  a  doctrine  to  the  prevalence  of  which 
the  fall  of  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu  was  ultimately  referable. 

« 

THE  117TH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPRESS  GO-SAKURAMACHI  (A.  D.  1762-1770),  AND 
THE  118TH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  GO-MOMOZONO  (A.  D.  1770-1780) 

The  Emperor  Momozono  died  in  1762  after  having  administered  the  Govern- 
ment for  sixteen  years.  His  eldest  son.  Prince  Hidehito,  being  a  mere  baby,  it 
was  decided  that  Princess  Tomo,  Momozono 's  elder  sister,  should  occupy  the 
throne.  Prince  Hidehito  becommg  the  Crown  Prince.  Her  Majesty  is  known  in 
history  as  Go-Sakuramachi.  Her  reign  lasted  only  eight  years,  and  in  1770  she 
abdicated  in  favour  of  her  nephew,  Hidehito,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  the 
Emperor  Go-Momozono  and  died  after  a  reign  of  nine  years.  This  exhausted 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Emperor  Nakanomikado. 
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THE  1I9TH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  KOKASu   (A.  D.  1780-1816) 

In  default  of  a  direct  heir  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  the 
"Four  Princely  Families,"  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Prince  Tomohito,  represent: 
ing  the  Kanin  house.  He  succeeded  as  Kokaku,  and  a  Japanese  bietoriaa  r&- 
marks  with  regard  to  the  event  and  to  the  growth  of  Uie  spirit  fostered  by  Yama- 
zaki  Ansai,  Takenouchi  Shikibu,  and  Yamagata  Daini,  that  "  the  first  string  of 
the  Meiji  Restoration  lyre  vibratedattbb  time  in  Japan."  Eokaku 's  reigu  will 
be  referred  to  again  later  on. 


PiCcnra  Tbi  Lbatu  m  Vn,  a  CxisNUxn)  Tbi  Dinvicr 


CHAPTER  XLI 

THE  LATE  PERIOD  OF  THE   TOKUGAWA   BAKUFU. 
THE  ELEVENTH  SHOGUN,  lENARI.  (1786-1838) 

NATDBAL  CALAMITIES 

The  misgovemment  of  Taniuna  and  bis  son  was  not  the  only  calamity  thai 
befell  the  country  during  the  closing  years  of  the  tenth  skSgun,  leharu  '3,  adminis^ 
tratioD-  The  land  was  also  visited  by  famme  and  pestilence  of  unparallclled 
dimensions.  The  evil  period  began  in  1783  and  lasted  almost  without  intermis- 
sion for  four  years.  It  is  recorded  that  when  the  famine  was  at  its  height,  rice 
could  not  be  obtained  in  some  parts  of  the  country  for  less  than  forty  ryo  a  koku. 
Sanguinary  riots  took  place  in  Yedo,  KyOto,  Osaka,  and  elsewhere.  The  stores 
of  rice-merchants  and  the  residences  of  wealthy  folks  were  plundered  and,  in 
many  cases,  destroyed.  To  such  extremities  were  people  driven  that  cakes  made 
from  pine-tree  bark  served  as  almost  the  sole  means  of  subsistence  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  the  Government  is  found  gravely  proclaiming  that  cakes  made  of 
straw  were  more  nutritious.  There  are  records  of  men  deserting  their  families, 
wandering  into  other  provinces  in  search  of  food  and  dying  by  thousands  on  the 
way.  An  official  who  had  been  sent  to  Matsumae,  in  the  province  of  Mutsu,  to 
observe  the  state  of  affairs,  reported  that  the  villages  to  the  east  of  Nambu  had 
beeh  practically  depopulated  and  the  once  fertile  fields  converted  mto  barren 
plains.  "Although  farmhouses  stood  in  the  hamlets,  not  a  solitary  person  was 
to  be  seen  on  the  road;  not  a  human  voice  was  to  be  heard.  Looking  through  a 
window,  one  saw  dead  bodies  lying  without  anyone  to  bury  them,  and  sometimes 
skeletons  covered  with  quilts  reposed  on  the  mats,  while  amoi^  the  weeds 
ooun^ees  oerpsee  were  scattered." 

023 
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THE  ELEVENTH  SHOQUN,  IENARI 

Among  these  terrible  conditions  the  tenth  shogun^  leham  died,  in  1786,  and 
was  succeeded  by  lenari,  a  son  of  Hitotsubashi  Hanmari  and  a  great-grandson 
of  Yoshimime.  lenari  was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and,  of  course,  at  such  a  tender 
age  he  could  not  possibly  deal  with  the  financial,  economic^  and  administrative 
problems  that  presented  themselves  at  this,  the  darkest  period  of  Tokugawa 
sway.  Fortunately  a  man  of  genius  was  found  to  grapple  with  the  situation. 
Matsudaira  Sadanobu,  son  of  Tayasu  Munetake  and  grandson  of  Yoshimune, 
proved  hunself  one  of  the  most  capable  administrators  Japan  had  hitherto 
produced.  In  1788,  he  was  appointed  prime  minister,  assisted  by  a  council  of 
State  comprising  the  heads  of  the  three  Tokugawa  families  of  Mito,  Kii,  and 
Owari.  Sadanobu  was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  a  man  of  boundless  energy,  great 
insight,  and  unflinching  courage.  His  first  step  was  to  exorcise  the  spectre  of 
famine  by  which  the  nation  was  obsessed.  For  that  purpose  he  issued  rules  with 
regard  to  the  storing  of  grain,  and  as  fairly  good  harvests  were  reaped  during  the 
next  few  years,  confidence  was  in  a  measure  restored.  The  men  who  served  the 
Bakufu  during  its  middle  period  in  the  capacity  of  ministers  had  been  taken  al- 
most entirely  from  the  families  of  li,  Sakai,  and  Hotta,  but  none  of  them  had 
shown  any  marked  ability;  they  had  allowed  their  functions  to  be  usurped  by  the 
personal  attendants  of  the  shogun.  This  abuse  was  remedied  by  the  appointment 
of  the  heads  of  the  three  Tokugawa  families  to  the  post  of  ministers,  and  for  a 
time  Sadanobu  received  loyal  and  efficient  support  from  his  colleagues. 

T 

CONFLAGRATION  IN  KYOTO 

The  series  of  calaniiti^  which  commenced  with  the  tempests,  fioods,  and 
famines  of  1788  culininated  in  a  fire  such  as  never  previously  had^swept  Kyoto. 
It  reduced  to  ashes  the  Imperial  palace,  Nijo  Castle,  220  Shivio  shrines,  128 
Buddhist  temples,  and  183,000  houses.  The  loss  of  life  (2600)  was  not  by  any 
pieans  as  seyere  as  that  in  the  great  fire  of  Yedo,  but  the  Imperial  city  was 
practically  destroyed.  Ishikawa  Jinshiro,  who  commanded  at  Nijo  Castle, 
immediately  distributed  a  thousand  koku  of  rice  from  the  Government's  store 
to  relieve  the  distressed  citizens.  He  acted  in  this  matter  without  waiting  to 
seek  sanction  from  the  BakufUy  and  his  discretion  was  rewarded  by  appointment 
to  the  high  office  of  inspector-general  of  police  (jo-metsuke). 

The  problem  of  restoring  the  palace  presented  much  difficulty  in  the  impov- 
eifisbed  state  of  tl^e  country,  but  the  Bakufu  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  task  in 
Hand,  and  to  issue  the  necessary  requisitions  to  the  feudatories  of  the  home 
provinces.  Sadanobu  himself  repaired  to  Kyoto  to  superintend  the  work,  and 
took  thq  opportunity  to  travel  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country.  During 
his  tour  all  t&at  had  any  grievances  were  invited  to  present  petitions,  and 
munificent  rewards  were  bestowed  on  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  acts  of  filial  piety  or  by  lives  of  chastity.  Such  administrative  measures 
presented  a  vivid  contrast  with  the  corrupt  oppression  practised  by  the  Taniuna 
family,  and  it  is  recorded  that  men  and  women  kneeled  on  the  road  as  Sadanobu 
passed  and  blessed  him  with  tears. 

....  .  •   :  .  • 

BUMPTUARY  REGULATIONS 

Convinced  that  the  most  important  step  towardd  economic  improvement  was 
the  practice  of  frugality,  Sadanobu  caused  rules  to  be  compiled  and  issued  which 
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dealt  with  almost  every  form  of  expeoditure.  He  himself  made  a  practice  of 
attending  at  the  castle  wearing  garments  of  the  coarsest  possible  matenals,  and 
the  minute  character  of  his  ordinances  against  extravagance  almost  taxes 
credulity. 

Thus,  he  forbade  the  custom  of  exchanging  presents  between  official  col- 
leagues; ordered  that  everyone  possessing  an  income  of  leas  than  ten  thousand 
kohl  should  refi^ain  from  purt^asing  aoything  new,  whether  clothing,  utensils, 
or  furniture;  interdicted  the  wearing  of  white  robes  except  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony; ordained  that  wedding  presents  should  henceforth  be  reduced  by  one-half, 
advised  that  dried  lobsters  should  be  substituted  for  fresh  fish  in  making  pr^ents; 
prohibited  the  wearing  of  brocade  or  embroidered  silk  by  ladies  not  of  the  highest 
class;  enjoined  BimpHcity  in  costumes  for  the  n6  dance,  in  children's  toys,  in 
women'spipes,  or  tobacco-pouches,  and  in  ladies' hairpins  or  hairdress;  forbade 
gold  lacquer  in  any  form  except  to  delineate  family  crests;  Ihnited  the  size  of 
dolls;  vetoed  banquets,  musical  entertainments,  and  all  idle  pleasures  except 
such  as  were  justified  by  social  status,  and  actually  went  to  the  length  of  orderi^ 
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women  to' dress  their  own  hair,  dispensing  entirely  with  profesdonal  hairdressers, 
who  wore  badie  to  change  their  occupation  for  tailoring  or  laundry  work. 

This  remarkable  statesman  laboured  for  the  ethical  improvement  of  his 
countrymen  as  Well  as  for  their  frugality  of  life.  In  1789,  we  find  him  legislating 
gainst  the  miiltiplication  of  brothels,  and,  two  years  later,  he  vetoed  mixed 
bathing  of  men  and  women.  One  (rf  the  fashions  of  the  time  was  that  vassals 
left  in  charge  of  tlieir  lords'  mansions  in  Yedo  used  to  organise  mutual  entertain- 
ments by  way  of  promoting  good-fellowship,  butin  reality  for  purposes  of  dissipa- 
tion. These  gatherings  were  strictly  interdicted,  ffimultaneously  with  the 
issue  of  this  mass  of  negative  legislation,  Sadanobu  took  care  to  bestow  rewards 
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and  publish  eulogies.    Wboerer  distinguished  himself  by  diligent  service,  by 
chastity,  by  filial  piety,  or  by  loyalty,  oould  count  on  honourable  notice. 

THE  KWANSEI  VAGABONDS 

During  the  Kwansei  era  (1789-1800),  Yedo  was  infested  by  vagabonds,  who, 
having  been  deprived  of  their  livelihood  by  the  famine  during  the  years  immedi- 
ately previous,  made  a  habit  of  going  about  the  town  in  groups  of  from  three  to 
five  men  committing  deeds  of  theft  or  incendiarism.  Sadanobu,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  judicial  officials,  dealt  with  this  evil  by  establishing  a  house  of 
correction  on  Ishikawa  Island.  Th^e  homeless  vagrants  were  detained  and 
provided  with  work,  those  ignorant  of  any  handicraft  being  employed  as  labour- 
ers. The  inmates  were  fed  and  clothed  by  the  Government,  and  set  free  after 
three  years,  their  savings  being  handed  to  them  to  serve  as  capital  for  some  occu- 
pation. The  institution  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Hasegawa  Heizo,  five 
hundred  bags  of  rice  and  five  hundred  ryo  being  granted  annually  by  the  BaJcvfu 
for  its  support. 

ADOPTION 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  one  of  the  abuses  which  came  into  large  practice 
from  the  middle  period  of  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu  was  the  adoption  of  children 
of  ignoble  birth  into  samurai  families  in  consideration  of  monetary  payments  by 
their  parents.  This  mercenary  custom  was  strictly  interdicted  by  the  Matsu- 
daira  regent,  who  justly  saw  in  it  a  danger  to  the  solidity  of  the  military  class. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  his  veto  received  full  observance. 

EDUCATION 

Since  the  ahogun  Tsunayoshi  (1680-1709)  appointed  Hayashi  Nobuatsu  as 
chief  of  Education  in  Yedo,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  conduct  of  the  college  called 
Seido,  Hayashi 's  descendants  succeeded  to  that  post  by  hereditary  right.  They 
steadily  followed  the  principles  of  Confucianism  as  interpreted  by  Chutsz,  a 
Chinese  philosopher  who  died  in  the  year  1200,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
inevitable  fate  of  all  hereditary  offices,  the  lapse  of  generations  brought  inferior- 
ity of  zeal  and  talent.  During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there 
appeared  in  the  field  of  Japanese  philosophy  Nakaye  Toju,  who  adopted  the 
interpretation  of  Confucianism  given  by  a  later  Chinese  philosopher,  Wang 
Yang-ming  (1472-1529).  At  a  subsequent  date  Yamaga-Soko,  Ito  Jinsai,  and 
Ogyu  Sorai  (called  also  Butsu  Sorai)  asserted  the  superiority  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  teaching;  and  finally  Kinoshita  Junan  preached  the  rule  of  adopting 
whatever  was  good,  without  distinction  of  Tang  or  Sung. 

These  four  schools  engaged  in  vehement  controversy,  and  showed  such  pas- 
sion in  their  statements  and  such  intolerance  in  their  contradictions,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  altogether  forgotten  the  ethical  principles  underlying  their  own 
doctrines.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  other  schools  came  into 
bdng,  one  calling  itself  the  "eclectic  school,''  another  the  "inductive  school," 
and  so  forth,  so  that  in  the  end  one  and  the  same  passage  of  the  Confucian 
Analects  received  some  twenty  different  interpretations,  all  advanced  with  more 
or  less  abuse  and  injury  to. the  spirit  of  politeness. 

In  these  circumstances  the  edxicational  chief  iq  Yedo  lost  control  of  the  situa- 
tiom.    Even  among  hie  own  students  there  were  some  who  rej  ected  the  teachings 
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of  ChutsZy  and  Confuciaoism  tbrfeatened  to  become  a  fitiiinbImg*block  rather 
than  an  aid  to  ethics.  The  prime  minister,  Sadanobu,  now  appointed  four 
philosophers  of  note  to  assist  the  Hayashi  family,  and  these  famous  teachers 
attended  in  turn  at  the  Seid5  to  lecture,  commoners  as  well  as  aamwrai  being 
allowed  to  attend.  Sadanobu  further  directed  that  the  heads  of  Government 
departments  should  send  inalistof  those  best  educated  among  their  subordinates, 
and  the  men  thus  recommended  were  promoted  after  examination.  Moreover, 
.the  prime  minister  himself,  attended  by  his  colleagues  and  the  administrators, 
made  2^  habit  of  inspecting  personally,  from  time  to  time,  the  manner  of  teaching 
at  the  coU^e,  and  finally,  in  1795,  the  Seido  was  definitely  invested  with  the 
character  of  a  Government  college,  a  yearly  grant  of  1 130  koku  being  apportioned 
to  meet  the  expenses,  and  an  income  of  1500  koku  being  bestowed  upon  the 
Hayashi  family. 

In  the  same  year,  it  was  decreed  that  no  one  should  be  eligible  for  a  post  in 
the  civil  service  unless  he  Was  an  avowed  follower  <rf  the  Chutsz  philosophy. 
This  bigoted  measure^  spoken  of  as  the  "prohibition  of  heterodoxy,"  did  not 
produce  the  desired  effect.  It  tended  rather  to  accentuate  the  differences 
between  the  various  schools,  and  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Bakufu  urging 
that  the  invidious  veto  should  be  rescinded.  The  petitioners  contended  that 
although  the  schools  differed  from  each  other,  their  differences  were  not  material, 
since  all  stood  on  oommon  foundatiotis,  namely,  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius,  and  all  agreed  in  inculcating  the  virtues  of  filial  piety,  brotherly  love, 
loyalty,  humanity,  righteousness,  politeness,  and  general  tranquillity. 

THE  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  CHtJTSZ  AND  WANG  YANG-MING 

It  will  be  interesting  to  pause  here  a  moment  in  order  to  inquire  briefly  the 
nature  of  the  philosophies  which  occupied  Japanese  thought  throughout  the 
seva^teenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries.  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  schools 
of  Chutsz  and  Wai^  Yang-ming,  for  the  third,  or  "  ancient,'^  school  adopted  ihe 
teachings  of  Confucius  and  Menciusin  their  purity,  rejecting  all  subsequent  de- 
ductions from  the  actual  words  used  by  these  sages.  These  two  schools  have  been 
well  distinguished  as  follows  by  a  modem  philosopher,  Dr.  Inouye  TetsujirO: — 

'^  (1)  Chutsz  maintained  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  world  and  its  laws  before  determining  what  is  the  moral  law.  Wang 
held  that  man's  knowledge  of  moral  law  precedes  all  study  and  that  a  man's 
knowledge  of  himself  is  the  very  highest  kind  of  learning.  Chutsz 's  method  may 
be  said  to  be  inductive;  Wang's,  deductive. 

"  (2)  The  cosmogony  of  Chutsz  was  dualistic,  All  nature  owed  its  existence 
to  the  Ri  and  Ki,  the  determining  principle  and  the  vital  force  of  primordial 
aura  that  produces  a^d  modifies  motion.  Wang  held  that  these  two  were 
.inseparable.    His  teaching  was  therefore  monistic. 

''  (3)  Chutsz  taught  that  the  primary  principle,  JRi,  and  the  mind  of  man 
were  quite  separate,  and  that  the  latter  was  attached  to  the  Ki,  Wang  held 
that  the  mind  ol  man  and  the  principle  of  the  universe  were  one  and  the  same, 
and  argued  that  no  study  of  external  nature  was  required  in  order  to  find  out 
nature's  laws.  To  discover  these,  man  had  only  to  look  within  his  own  h^trt. 
He  that  understanids  his  own  heart  understands  nature,  says  Wang. 

"(4)  Chutsz 's  systan:  makes  experience  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
the  laws  of  the  universe^  but  Wang's  idealism  dispenses  with  it  altogether  as  a 
teacher,  . 
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''  (5)  Chutsz  taught  that  knowledge  mu&t  eome  first  and  right  conduct 
after.  Wang  contended  that  knowledge  and  conduct  cannot  be  separated. 
One  is  part  of  the  other.  Chutsz  may  be  said  to  exalt  learned  theories  and 
principles,  and  Wang  to  extol  practice. 

**The  moral  results  of  the  systems  briefly  stated  were  as  follows:  Chutsz 's 
teaching  produced  many  learned  men  in  this  country,  but  not  infrequently 
these  men  were  inferior^  being  narrow-minded,  prejudiced,  and  bdiind  the  age. 
Wang's  doctrines,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  cannot  escape  the  charge  of 
shallowness  on  all  occasions,  serve  the  moral  purpose  for  which  they  were  prop- 
agated better  than  those  of  the  rival  school.  Though  in  the  ranks  of  the  Japanese 
followers  of  Chutsz  there  were  numbers  of  insignificant,  bigoted  traditionidists, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  those  who  adopted  Wang's  views.  They  were  as  a 
class  fine  specimens  of  humanity,  abreast,  if  not  ahead,  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  No  system  of  teaching  has  produced  anything  approaching  such  a 
number  of  remarkable  men.  If  a  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruit,  Wang's 
philosophy  in  Japan  must  be  pronounced  one  of  the  great^t  benefits  that  she 
received  from  the  neighbouring  continent,  though  not  a  Uttle  of  its  power  in  this 
country  is  to  be  traced  to  the  personality  of  the  man  who  was  the  £rst  to  make 
it  thoroughly  known  to  his  fellow.  countr3rmen,  Nakaye  T5ju."  ^ 

Dr.  Inouye  adds:  "By  exclusive  attention  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and 
by  sheer  force  of  will  the  Wang  school  of  philosophers  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
standard  of  attainment  that  served  to  make  them  models  for  posterity.  The 
integrity  of  heart  preached  by  his  followers  in  Japan  has  become  a  national 
heritage  of  which  all  Japanese  are  proud.  In  the  West,  ethics  has  become  too 
exclusively  a  subject  of  intellectual  inquiry,  a  question  as  to  which  of  rival 
theories  is  the  most  logical.  By  the  Japanese,  practical  virtue  has  been  exalted 
to  the  pedestal  of  the  highest  honour.*' 

The  same  authority,  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Chutsz  school,  says:  "To 
the  question  which  has  so  often  been  asked  during  the  past  few  years,  whence 
comes  the  Japanese  fine  ethical  stanfdard,  the  answer  is  that  it  undoubtedly 
originated  with  the  teaching  of  Chutsz  as  explained,  modified,  and  carried  into 
practice  in  Japan.  The  moral  philosophy  of  the  Chutsz  school  in  Japan  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  other  two  schools  was  moderate  in  tone,  free  from  eccentri- 
cities, and  practical  in  a  rare  degree.  In  the  enormoiis  importance  it  attached  to 
self-culture  and  what  is  known  in  modem  terminology  as  self-realization,  the 
teaching  of  the  Chutsz  school  of  Japanese  moralists  differed  in  no  material  re- 
spects from  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Eantians  in  England.'' 

RETIRExMENT  OF  SADANOBU 

After  six  years  of  most  enlightened  service,  Matsudaira  Sadanobu  resigned 
office  in  1793  to  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  all  truly  patriotic  Japanese. 
History  is  uncertain  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  hits  retirement,  but  the  explanation 
'seelQS  to  be,  first,  that  his  uncompromising  zeal  of  reform  had  earned  him  many 
enemies  who  watched  constantly  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  him,  and  found 
it  during  his  absence  on  a  visit  to  inspect  the  coasts  of  the  empire  with  a  view  to 
eciorcing  the  veto  against  foreign  trade;  and  secondly,  that  a  question  of  prime 
importance  having  arisoi  between  the  Courts  of  KyOto  and  Yedo,  Sadanobu 's 
influenkie  was  exercised  in  a  manner  deeply  resented  by  the  sovereign  as  well  as 
by  the  loyalists  throughout  the  empire.  >  This  important  incident  will  be  present- 

p-  See  Professor  Walter  Dening's  brochure  on  Confucian  Philosophy  in  Japan.] 
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ly  referred  to  in  detail  Here  it  ^1  suffice  to  state  that  Sadanobu  did  not 
retire  in  disgrace.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  the  Left,  which 
ho(nour  was  supplemented  by  an  invitation  to  attend  at  the  castle  on  State 
occasions.  He  ohose,  howev^,  to  live  in  retirement,  devoting  himself  to  the 
administration  of  his  own  domain  and  to  hterary  pursuits.  The  author  of  several 
well*known  books,  he  is  remembered  by  his  pen-name,  Raku5,  almost  as  con- 
stantly as  by  his  historical,  Sadanobu.  He  died  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two. 

HITOTSUBASHI  HARUNARI 

After  Sadanobu 's  resignation  of  the  post  of  prime  minister,  the  shogun's 
fa4^her,  Hitotsubashi  Harunari,  moved  into  the  western  citadel  of  Yedo  Castle, 
and  thenceforth  the  great  reforms  which  Sadanobu  had  effected  by  the  force  of 
genius  and  unflagging  assiduity,  were  quickly  r^aced  by  an  age  of  retrogression, 
so  that  posterity  learned  to  speak  of  the  prodigality  of  the  Bunka  and  Btinsei 
eras  (1804r-1829),  instead  of  the  frugality  of  the  Kwansei  (1789-1800).  As  for 
the  ahogun^  lenari,  he  received  from  the  Throne  the  highest  rank  attainable  by  a 
subject, .  together  with  the. office  of  daijo^aijin.  Such  honour  was  without 
precedent  since  the  time  of  leyasu.  lenari  had  more  than  fifty  daughters,  all 
bom  of  different  mothers,  from  which  fact  the  dimensions  of  his  harem  may  be 
inferred. 

THE  119TH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  KOKAKU  (A,  D,  1780-1816) 

The  Emperor  Kokaku  ascended  the  throne  in  1780  and  abdicated  in  1816. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  sovereign  and  as  a  classical  scholar  he  won  consider- 
able renown.  After  reigning  for  tbirty-«six  years,  he  administered  State  affairs 
from  the  Palace  of  Retirement  during  twenty-four,  and  throughout  that  long 
interval  of  sixty  years,  the  country  enjoyed  profound  peace.  The  period  of 
Sadfmobu's  service  as  prime  minister  of  the  Bakufu  coincided  with  the  middle 
of  Kokaku 's  reign,  and  in  those  days  of  happiness  and  prosperity  men  were  wont 
to  say  that  with  a  wise  sovereign  in  the  west  a  wise  subject  had  appeared  in  the 
east.  Up  to  that  time  the  relations  between  KySto  and  Yedo  were  excellent, 
but  Sadanobu 's  resignation  and  the  cause  that  led  to  it  produced  between  the 
two  Courts  a  breach  which  contributed  materially,  though  indirectly,  to  the 
ultimate  fall  of  the  Tokugawa. 

REBUILDING  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  PALACE 

It  has.already  been  noted  that  after  the  great  fire  of  1788,  the  Bakufu;  acting, 
of  course,  at  the  instance  of  their  prime  minister,  ordered  Sadanobu  to  supervise 
the  work  of  reconstructing  the  Imperial  palace.  Since  the  days  of  Oda  and 
Toyotomi,  the  palace  had  been  rebuilt  or  extensively  repaired  on  several  occa^ 
sions,  but  always  the  plans  had  been  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  the  ortho- 
dox ceremonials.  Sadanobu  determined  to  correct  this  fault.  He  called  ft)r 
plans  and  elevations  upon  the  bases  of  those  of  the  tenth  century,  and  from  the 
gates  to  the  roofs  he  took  care  that  everything  should  be  modelled  on  the  old 
lines.  The  edifices  are  said  to  have  been  at  ohce  chaste  and  magnificent,  the 
internal  decorations  being  from  the. brushes  of  the  best  eulists  of  the  Tosa  and 
Sumiyoshi  Academies.  Sealed  estimates  had  been  required  from  several  leading 
architects,  and  Sadanobu  surprised  his  colleagues  by  awarding  the  work  to  the 
highest  bidder,  on  the  ground  that  cheapness  cotdd  not  isonsist  with  true  merit 
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in  such  a  case,  and  that  any  thought  of  oost  woidd  evince  a  want  of  reverence 
towards  the  Imperial  Court*  The  buildings  were  finished  in  two  years,  and  the 
two  Emperors,  the  reigning  and  the  retired,  took  up  their  residmee  there.  His 
Majesty  Kokaku  rewarded  the  shogun  with  an  autograph  letter  of  thanks  as  well 
as  a  verse  of  poetry  composed  by  himself,  and  on  Sadimobu  he  conferred  a  sword 
and  an  album  of  poems.  The  shogun  lenari  is  said  to  have  been  profoundly 
gratified  by  this  mark  of  Imperial  favour.  He  op^y  attributed  it  to  Sadanobu  's 
exertions,  and  he  presented  to  the  latter  a  facsimile  of  the  autograph  letter. 

THE  TITLE  TROUBLE 

In  the  very  year  (1791)  following  the  Emperor's  entry  into  the  new  palace, 
a  most  untoward  incident  occurred.  Up  to  that  time  the  relations  between  the 
Courts  of  Ky5to  and  Yedo  had  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  now  a  permanent 
breach  of  amity  took  place.  The  sovereign  was  the  son  of  Prince  Tsunehito, 
head  of  the  Kanin  family.  This  prince,  in  spite  of  his  high  title,  was  required 
by  Court  etiquette  to  sit  below  the  ministers  of  State  on  ceremonial  occasions 
in  the  palace.  Such  an  order  of  precedence  offended  the  sovereign,  and  his 
Majesty  proposed  that  the  rank  of  dajo  tenno  should  be  given  to  his  father,  thus 
placing  him  in  the  position  of  a  retired  Emperor.  Of  course  it  was  within  the 
prerogative  of  the  Emperof  to  confer  titles.  The  normal  procedure  would  have 
been  to  give  the  desired  rank  to  Prince  Tsunehito,  and  then  to  inform  the  Bakufu 
of  the  accomplished  fact.  But,  in  consideration  of  the  very  friendly  relations 
existing  between  the  two  Courts,  the  sovereign  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to 
act  on  his  own  initiative  in  a  matter  of  such  importance. 

Yedo  was  consulted,  and  to  the  surprise  of  Kyoto,  the  Bakufu  prime  minister 
assumed  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  Court's  desire.  The  explanation  of.  this 
singular  act  on  Sadanobu 's  part  was  that  a  precisely  analogous  problem  per- 
plexed Yedo  simultaneously.  When  lenari  was  nominated  shogun^  his  father, 
Hitotsubashi  Harunari,  fully  expected  to  be  appointed  guardian  of  the  new 
potentate,  and  being  disappointed  in  that  hope,  he  expressed  his  desire  to  receive 
the  title  of  o^sho^  (retired  shogun),  so  that  he  might  enter  the  western  citadel  of 
Yedo  Castle  and  thence  administer  affairs  as  had  been  done  by  ex-Emperors  in 
Kyoto  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  by  ex.*-shJ6guns  on  several  occasions  imder  the 
Tokugawa.  Disappointed  in  this  aspiration,  Harunari,  after  some  hesitation, 
invited  the  attention  of  the  shogun  to  the  fact  that  filial  piety  is  the  basis  of  all 
moral  virtues,  and  that,  whereas  the  shogun* s  duty  required  him  to  set  a  good 
example  to  the  people,  he  subjected  his  own  father  to  unbecoming  humiliation, 
lenari  referred  the  matter  to  the  State  council,  but  the  councillors  hesitated  to 
establish  the  precedent  of  conferring  the  rank  of  o-gosho  on  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Sankyo  families  —  Tayasu,  Shimizu,  and  Hitotsubashi  —  who  had  never  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  shogun. 

The  prime  minister,  Sadanobu,  however,  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
opposing  Harunari 's  project.  He  did,  indeed,  order  a  well-known  Confucian 
scholar  to  search  the  annals  in  ord^  to  find  whether  any  precedent  existed  for 
the  proposed  procedure,  either  in  Japan  or  in  China,  but  he  himself  declared 
that  if  such  an  example  were  set  in  the  shogun's  fsumly,  it  might  be  the  cause  of 
.grave  inconvenience  among  the  people.  In  other  words,  a  man  whode  son  had 
been  adopted  into  another  family  might  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  that 
&mily  in  the  event  of  the  death  osf  the  foster-father.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
other  and  stronger  reasons  influenced  the  Bakufu  prime  minister.    Hitotsubashi 
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Haninari  was  generally  known  as  Wagamama  Inkyo  (the  Wayward  Recluse  0. 
His  most  intimate  friends  were  the  shogun's  father-in-law,  Shimazu  Ei-0,  and 
Ikeda  Issbinsai.  The  latter  two  were  also  inkyo  and  shared  the  tastes  and 
foibles  of  Hanmari.  One  of  their  greatest  pleasures  was  to  startle  society. 
Thus,  when  Sadanobu  was  legislating  with  infinite  care  against  prodigality  of 
any  kind,  the  above  three  old  gentlemen  loved  to  organize  parties  on  an  ostenta- 
tiously extravagant  scale,  and  Sadanobu  naturally  shrank  from  seeing  the  title 
of  o^osho  conferred  on  such  a  character,  thus  investing  him  with  competence 
to  interfere  arbitrarily  in  the  conduct  of  State  affairs. 

Just  at  this  time,  the  Court  in  Kyoto  preferred  its  application,  and  Sadanobu 
at  once  appreciated  that  if  the  rank  of  dajo  tenno  were  conferred  on  Prince 
Tsunehito,  it  would  be  impossible  to  withhold  that  of  o-gosho  from  Hanmari. 
Consequently  the  Bakufu  prime  minister  wrote  privately  to  the  Kyoto  prime 
minister,  Takatsukasa  Sukehira,  pointing  out  the  inadvisability  of  the  proposed 
step.  This  letter,  though  not  actually  an  official  communication,  had  the 
effect  of  shelving  the  matter  for  a  time,  but,  in  1791,  the  Emperor  re-opened  the 
question,  and  summoned  a  council  in  the  palace  to  discuss  it.  The  result  was 
that  sixty-five  officials,  headed  by  the  prime  minister  and  the  minister  of  the 
Rights  supported  the  sovereign's  views,  but  the  ex-premier,  Takatsukasa 
Sukehira,  and  his  son,  the  minister  of  the  Left,  with  a  few  others,  opposed  them. 

The  proceedings  of  this  council  with  an  autograph  covering-letter  from  the 
sovereign  were  sent  to  the  Bakufu,  in  1792,  but  for  a  long  time  no  answer  was 
given.  Meanwhile  Prince  Tsunehito,  already  an  old  man,  showed  signs  of 
declining  health,  and  the  Imperial  Court  pressed  Yedo  to  reply.  Ultimately 
the  Bakufu  officially  disapproved  the  project.  No  statement  of  reasons  ac- 
companied the  refusal,  but  it  was  softened  by  a  $uggestion  that  an  increase  of 
revenue  might  be  conferred  on  the  sovereign's  father.  This  already  sufficiently 
ocmtumelious  act  was  supplemented  by  a  request  from  the  Bakmfu  tbat><Jiq 
Imperial  Court  should  send  to  Yedo  the  high  secretary  and  thiQ  chief  of  the 
Household.  Unwillingly  the  Court  complied,  and  after  hearing  the  arguments 
advanced  by  these  two  pfficials,  Sadanobu  sentenced  them  to  be  placed  in  con- 
finement for  a  hundred  days,  and  fifty  days,  respectively,  which  sentence  was 
carried  out  at  the  t^nple  Seish5-]i  in  Yedo^  and  the  Wo  high  officials  were 
thereafter  sent- back  to  Kyoto  under  police  escort;  Ultimately  they  were  both 
dismissed  from  office,  and  all  the  Court  dignitaries- who  had  supported  the 
sovereign's  wishes  were  cautioned  not  to  associate  themselves  again  with  such 
''  rash  and  unbecommg  acts."  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  Sadanobu  exercised 
his  pow^  in  an  extreme  and  unwise  manner  on  this  occasion.  A  little  recourse 
to  tact  might  have  settled  the  matter  with  equal  facility  and  without  openi 
disrespect  to  the  Throne.  But  the  Bakufu  prime  minister  behaved  after  the 
manner  of  the  deer*stalker  of  the  Japanese  proverb  who  does  not  see  the  momn 
tain,  and  he  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialist  party  a  weapon  which 
contributed  materially  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Bakufu  seventy  years  later. 

P  It  has  always  been  a  common  custom  in  Japan  for  the  head  of  a  family  to  retire  nominally 
from  active  life  after  he  attains  his  fiftieth  year.  He  is  thenceforth  known  as  inkyo  (or  recluse)  • 
The  same  is  true  of  women.] 


YO-MU-HOH  Oat 


CHAPTER  XLII 

ORGANIZATION,  CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL;   CURRENCY  AND 
THE  LAWS  OF  THE  TOKUGAWA  BAKAFU 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TOKUGAWA  BAKUFU 

.  The  organization  of  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu  cannot  be  referred  to  any  earlier 
period  than  that  of  the  third  shSffun,  lemit^u.  The  foundations  indeed  were 
laid  after  the  battle  of  Sekigahara,  when  the  adnunistrative  functions  oame  into 
the  bauds  of  leyasu.  By  him  a  shoakidai  (governor)  was  established  in  Kyoto 
together  with  municipal  administrators  (machi  bugyo).  But  it  was  reserved  for 
lemitsu  to  develop  these  initial  creations  into  a  competent  and  consistent  whole. 
There  wae,  first,  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  cabinet,  though  the  name  of  its 
members  {roju,  or  s^ors)  does  not  suggest  the  functions  generally  discharged 
by  ministers  of  State.  One  of  the  r^  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  dairS 
(great  senior).  He  correspoaded  to  the  primeminister  in  a  Western  Cabinet, 
and  tbe  other  roju  may  be  counted  as  ministers.  Then  there  were  junior 
ministers,  and  after  them  came  administrators  of  accoimts,  inspectors,  adminis- 
trators of  shrines  and  temples,  and  municipal  administrators.  The  place  where 
State  business  was  discharged  went  by  the  name  of  Go-YS-beya.  There,  the 
senior  and  junior  ministers  assembled  to  transact  affairs,  and  the  chamber  being 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shogun's  sitting-room,  he  was  able  to 
keep  himself  au  courant  of  important  administrative  affairs.  During  the  time 
of  the  fifth  skdgun,  however,  as  already  related,  this  useful  arrangement  under- 
went radical  alteration.  As  for  judicial  business,  there  did  not  origmally  exist 
632 
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any  special  place  for  its  transaction.  A  chamber  in  the  official  residence  was 
temporarily  assigned  for  the  purpose,  but  at  a  later  date  a  court  of  justice 
(Hydjo-sho)  was  established  at  Tatsunokuchi  in  Yedo.  This  organization, 
though  carried  within  sight  of  completion  in  the  days  of  the  third  shdguriy  required 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  eighth,  and  was  not  actually  perfected  until  the  tiine 
of  the  elevaith. 

THE  DAIBO 

The  duties  of  the  dairS  —  sometimes  called  kar&  or  d-doshiyori  —  were  to 
preside  over  the  roju  and  to  handle  important  administrative  affairs.  In  many 
respects  his  functions  resembled  those  discharged  by  the  regent  {Bhikken)  of  the 
Kamakura  Bdkufu.  To  the  office  of  daird  a  specially  distinguished  member  of 
the  Toju  was  appointed,  and  if  no  one  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  was 
available,  that  post  had  to  be  left  vacant.  Generally  the  li,  the  Hotta,  or  the 
Sakai  family  supplied  candidates  for  the  office. 


THE  nojV 

The  roju  or  senior  ministers  —  called  also  toshiyori  —  discharged  the  adminis- 
tration. They  resembled  the  kwanryo  of  the  Muromachi  Government.  There' 
were  five  of  these  ministers  and  they  exercised  control  over  all  matters  relating 
to  the  Imperial  palace,  the  palace  of  the  ex-Emperor  {Sendo),  the  Imperial 
princes,  the  princely  abbots  (monzeki)  and  all  the  daimyd.  It  was  customary  to 
choose  the  roju  from  among  officials  who  had  previously  served  as  governors 
of  Osaka  or  Ky5to  or  as  sdshaban,  who  will  be  presently  spoken  of  at 
greater  length. 

THE  WAKA-DOSHIYORI 

There  were  five  junior  ministers  (wakctrdoshiyan)  whose  principal  functioi^fi 
were  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  hataiHoto  and  the  kenin.  These  latter  names 
have  already  been  alluded  to,,  but  -for  the  sake  of  clearness  it  may  ^  be  well  to 
explain  that  whereas  the  fiulaidaimyd  consisted  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  barons  who  joined  the  standard  of  leyasu  before  the  battle  of  Sekigahara,; 
the  hatamoto  (bannerets),  while  equally  direct  vassals  of  the  shdguni  were  iQwer 
than  the  daimyo  though  higher  than  the  gthkeniUf  who  comprised  tl;re  bulk  of. 
the  Tokugawa  samurai.  Members  of  the  wakordoshiyori  might  at  apty  time, be. 
promoted  to  the  post  of  roju.  Their  functions  were  wide  as  well  as  numerous, 
and  resembled  those  performed  by  the  hydjo^sfm  and  the  hikitsuke^ku  of  the 
Kamakiu^  and  Muromachi  Governments.  A  junior  minister  must  previously 
have  occupied  the  post  of  administrator  of  temples  and  shrines  (jishariyugyo) 
or  that  of  chwnberlain  (o^oba^hu)  or  that  of  chief  gijard  (q-hav).  The  offices, 
of  minister  aiid  jutdor  minister  were  necessarily  filled  by  daimyo  who  were, 
hereditary  vassals  of  the  shogvjn. 


SECRETARIES 

There  were  two  secretariats,  the  okuryuhitsu  (domestic  secretariat)  and  the 
(moU-yilMiBU  (external  secretariat).  .  They •  discharged,  on  accoimt  of  the 
senior  ministers,  the- duties  of  scribes,  and  were,  presided  over  by  a  todori,  who, 
in  later  dayB,  wielded  large  inSuence. .  = 
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THE  JISHA'BVGYO 

The  jishorbiLgyo,  as  their  name  suggests,  supervised  all  affairs  relating  to 
shrines,  temples,  Shinto  officials,  bonzes,  and  nuns  as  well  as  persons  residing 
within  the  domains  of  shrines  and  temples..  They  also  discharged  judicial 
fimctions  in  the  case  of  these  various  classes.  The  number  of  these  administra* 
tors  of  shrines  and  temples  was  originally  three,  but  afterwards  it  was  increased 
to  four,  who  transacted  business  for  a  month  at  a  time  in  succession.  The 
sdshaban,  who  were  entitled  to  make  direct  reports  to  the  shogun,  had  to  fill  the 
office  of  jisha4mgyd  in  addition  to  their  other  functions,  which  were  connected 
with  the  management  of  matters  relating  to  ceremony  and  etiquette. 

At  first  there  were  only  two  of  these  soshaban,  but  subsequently  their  number 
was  increased  to  twenty-four,  and  it  became  customary  for  one  of  them  to  keep 
watch  in  the  castle  at  night.  They  were  generally  ex-governors  of  Osaka  and 
Fushimi,  and  they  were  necessarily  daimyo  who  had  the  qualification  of  direct 
vassalage  to  the  shogun.  The  jishorbugyo  performed  their  judicial  functions  in 
their  own  residences,  each  administrator  employing  his  own  vassals  for  sub- 
ordinate purposes,  and  these  vassals,  when  so  employed,  were  distinguished  as 
jishchyaku  or  torUsugi.  Further,  officiating  in  conjimction  with  ihQ  jishorbugyd, 
were  chief  inspectors  {daikenshi),  and  assistant  inspectors  (shokenshi)  whose 
duties  require  no  description.  The  classes  of  people  to  whom  the  jisha-bugyd  ^s 
jurisdiction  extended  were  numerous:  they  embraced  the  cemetery-keepers  at 
Momiji-yama,    the  bonzes,   the  fire-watchmen,    the  musicians,   the  Shinto 

officials,  the  poets,  the  players  at  go  or  chess,  and  so  forth. 

(  • 

THE  MACHI-BUOYO  j 

The  municipal  administrator  (tnachi-lmgyd)  controlled  affairs  relating  to  the 
citizens  in  general.  This  was  among  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  Tokugawa, 
and  existed  also  in  the  Toyotomi  organization.  At  first  there  were  three  nuMchi" 
bugydy  but  when  the  Tokugawa  moved  to  Yedo,  the  nmnber  was  decreased  to 
one,  and  subsequently  increased  again  to  two  in  the  days  of  Iemitsu«  Judicial 
business  occupied  the  major  part  of  thefnach>bugyo's  time*  His  law-court  was  in 
his  own  residence,  and  under  his  direction  constables  {yoriki  or  doddn)  patrolled 
the  city.  He  also  transacted  business  relating  io  prisons  and  the  raunieipal 
elders  of  Yedo  (machi^ehiyari)  referred  to  him  all  questions  of  a  difficult  or 
serious  nature. 

THE  KANJO-BUQYO 

The  financial  administrator  (kanjo-bugyo)  received  also  the  appdlation  of 
kitchen  administrator  {daidokoroAmgyS),  and  his  duties  embriaced  everything^ 
relating  to  the  finance  of  the  Bakuf%  including,  of  course,  their  estates  and  the 
persons  residing  on  those  estates.  The  eight  provinces  of  the  Kw»nt5  were 
under  the  direct  control  of  this  hugyo,  but  other  districts  were  administered  by  a 
daikwan  (deputy).  There  were  two  kinds  of  kanjo-bugyo,  namely,  the  kuji-kata 
and  the  kaUe-kaJta  (public  and  private),  the  latter  of  whom  had  to  adjudicate  all 
financial  questions  directly  affecting  the  Bakufu,  and  the  former  had  to  perform 
a  similar  function  m  cases  where  outsiders  were  concerned.  Various  officials 
served  as  subordinates  of  these  important  bugyoy  who  were  usually  taken  from 
the  roju  or  the  wakordoshiyori,  and,  in  the  da3rs  of  the  sbcth  ah^gvn^  it  was  found 
necessary  to  appoint  an  auditor  of  accounts  {kainjd^gimuniyaku)f  ;wbo,  although 
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nominally  of  the  same  rank  as  the  kanjd^bugyd,  really  acted  in  a  supervisory 
capacity.  The  BaJcufu  court  of  law  was  the  Hydjd-sho.  Suits  involving  issues 
that  lay  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  bugyo  were  tried  by  him  in  his 
own  residence,  but  where  wider  interests  were  concerned  the  three  biAQyo  had  to 
conduct  the  case  at  the  Hydjo^hOf  where  tiiey  formed  a  collegiate  court.  On- 
such  occasions  the  presence  of  the  censors  was  compulsory.  Bometimes,  also, 
the  three  bugyd  met  at  the  Hydjd-aho  merely  for  purposes  of  consultation. 

THE  CENSORS 

An  important  figure  in  the  Tokugawa  organization  was  the  censor  (metsuke), 
especially  the  great  censor  (a-^metsuke).  The  holder  of  the  latter  office  served 
as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  roju  and  supervised  ttie  feudal  barons.  There  were 
four  or  five  great  censors.  One  of  them  held  the  additional  office  of  administra- 
tor of  roads  {dockurbTigyd),  and  had  to  oversee  matters  relating  to  the  villages, 
the  towns,  and  the  postal  stations  along  the  five  principal  highways.  Another 
had  to  inspect  matters  relating  to  religious  sects  and  firearms  —  a  strange 
combination.  Under  the  great  censors  were  placed  administrators  of  confiscat- 
ed estates.  The  ordinary  censors  had  to  exercise  sinreillance  over  the  samurai 
of  the  hatamoto  and  were  toder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  waka-doskiyori.  There' 
were  altogether  sixty  metsvkey  and  they  traveHed  constantly  throughout  the 
empire  obtaining  materials  for  reports  which  were  submitted  to  the  waka^ 
doshiyori.    Among  them  are  found  censors  who  performed  the  duties  of  coroners.*^ 

THE  CHAMBERLAINS 

Even  more  important  than  the  censors  were  the  chamberlains  {soba  yonin) 
who  had  to  communicate  to  the^eAogrun  all  report^  submitted  by  the  roju^  and  to 
offer  advice  as  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  them.  They  also  noted  the 
shdgun's  decisions  and  appended  them  to  documents.  The  exercise  of  these 
functions  afforded  opportunities  for  interfering  in  administrative  affairs,  and 
such  opportunities  were  fully  utilized,  to  the  great  detriment  of  public  interest. 
There  were  also  pages  (koshd) ;  castle  accountants  (nando) ;  lileraii  to  the  shogurt 
{okurjusha),  and  physicians  (oku-isha). 

r 

MASTERS  OF  CEREMONIES 

The  duty  of  transmitting  messages  from  the  shogun  to  the  Emperor  and  of 
regulating  all  matters  of  ceremony  connected  with  the  castle  was  discharged  by 
fifteen  masters  of  ceremonies  (Jccke)  presided  over  by  four  chiefs  (the  office  of 
chief  being  hereditary  in  such  families  as  the  Osawa  and  the  Kira)  who,  although 
their  fiefs  were  comparatively  small,  possessed  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  daimyo.  A  kdke  was  usually  on  watch  in  the  castle  by  day.  These  masters 
of  ceremonies  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  chamberlains  (soshaban)  already 
spoken  of.  The  latter  numbered  twenty-four.  They  regulated  affairs  connect- 
ed with  ceremonies  in  which  all  Government  officials  were  concerned,  and  they 
kept  watch  at  the  castle  by  night.    Subordinate  to  the  kdke  and  the  chamberlains 

P  The  employment  of  censors  by  the  Bakufu  has  been  severely  criticized  as  indicating  a 
system  of  espionage.  It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  observe  that  the  same  criticism  applies  to 
tSi  highly  organized  Occidental  Governments  with  their  secret  services,  their  detectives  and 
their  mquiry  agencies.] 
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were  various  officials  who  conveyed  presents  trosa  the  feudal  lords  to  the  Bhdgwi^ 
directed  matters  of  decoration  and  furniture;  had  charge  of  miscellaneous 
works  in  the  castle,  and  8UX)ervised  all  persons,  male  or  female,  entering  or 
leaving  the  shogun^s  harem«  Officials  of  this  last  class  were  under  th^  command 
of  a  functionary  called  o-rusui  who  had  general  charge  of  the  business  of  the 
harem;  directed  the  issue  of  passports  to  men  and  women  of  the  samurai  class 
or  to  ccHnmonerSy  and  had  the  care  of  all  military  stores  in  tiie  castle.  The 
name  rusui  signifies  a  person  in  charge  during  the  absence  of  his  master,  and  was 
applied  in  this  case  since  the  o-rusui  had  to  guard  the  castle  when  the  shogun 
was  not  present.  The  multifarious  duties  entrusted  to  officials  over  whom  the 
o^rusui  presided  required  a  large  number  and  a  great  variety  of  persons  to  dis- 
ch£(f  ge  them,  but  these  need  not  be  enumerated  in  detail  hfBre* 

THE  TAMARIZUME 

Characteristic  of  the  elaborate  etiquette  observed  at  the  shogun's  castle  was 
the  existence  of  semi-officials  called  tamarizume,  whose  chief  duty  in  ordinary 
times  was  to  repair  to  the  castle  once  every  five  days,  and  to  inquire  through 
the  roju  as  to  the  state  of  the  shogun  '^.health.  On  occasions  of  emergency  they 
participated  in  the  administration,  taking  prcQedence  of  the  roju  and  the  other 
feudatories.  The  Matsudaira  of  Aizu,  Takamatsu,  and  Matsuyama;  the  II  of 
Hikone,  and  the  Sakai  of  Himeji  —  these  were  the  families  whi<;h  performed  the 
functions  of  tamarizume  as  a  hereditary  right.  It  is  imnecessary  to  describe 
the  organization  and  duties  of  the  miUtary  guards  to  whom  the  safety  of  the 
castle  was  entrusted,  but  the  fact  has  to  be  noted  that  both  men  and  ofiicers 
were  invariably  taken  from  the  hatamoto  class. 

>  »  * 

THE  WOMEN'S  APARTMENTS  •  ' 

In  the  0-0^2^,  or  ipnermost. buildings  of  the  shogun' s  castle,  the  harem  was 
situated.  Its  chief  ofi^cial  was  a  woman  called  the  d-to&hiypri  (great  elder), 
under  whom  were,  a  number  of  ladies-ta-waitiag,  najmely,  the  toshiyori,  the  rojo, 
ik(d  churo,  th^  kojoro,  and  others.  There  were  also,  ladies  who  attended  solely 
to  visitors;  others  who  kept  the  keys;  others  who  carried  messages  to  public 
officers,  and  others  who  acted  as  secretaries.  All  this  part  of  the  organization 
would  take  pages  to  describe  in  detail/  and  is  necessarily  abbreviated  here. 
We  may  add,  however,  that  there  were  official  falconers,  sailors,  grooms,  garden- 
ers, and  eveiy  kind  of  artist  or  laechaAici^,  . . 

*  '  g  9  '  i 

THE  LOCAL'  boVERNMENT  SYSTEM 

■  '  ■  .  •  ■        ■ 

,  In  organizing  a  system  of  local  government  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu  began  by 
appointing  a  shoshidai  in  Kyoto  to  guard  the.  Imperial  palace,  to  supervise 
Court  officials,  and  to  oversee  financial  measures  as  well  as  to  hear  suits-at-law, 
and  to  have  control  over  temples  and  shrines.  The  shoshidai  enjoyed  a  high 
measure  of  respect.  He  had  to  visit  Yedo  once  in  every  five  or  six  years  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  report  to  the  shogun  in  person.  The  mimicipal  administra- 
tor of  Kyoto  and  the  administrators  of  Nara  and  Fushimi,  the  Ky5to  deputy 
{daikwan),  and  all  the  officials  of  the  Nijo  palace  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

n  For  fuller  particulars  of  the  manner  of  daily  life  at  the  ahogun's  court,  see  Chapter  1. 
Vol.  IV,  of  Brinkley  's  "  Oriental  Series."] 
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ibejhashidai.  To  qualify  for  this  high  office  a  man  must  have  served  as  governor 
of  Osaka.  In  the  Imperial  city  the  muoicipal  administrator  heard  suits-at-law 
presented  by  citizens,  managed  the  affairs  of  temples  aiid  shrines,  and  was 
responsible  for  collecting  the  taxes  in  the  home  provinces.  There  were  two  of 
these  officials  in  Kyoto  and,  Uke  their  namesakes  in  Yedo,  they  had  a  force  of 
oonstables  (yorikv)  and  policemen  (doshin)  imder  their  command. 


THE  JODAI 

Regarded  with  scarcely  less  importance  than  that  attaching  to  the  shoshidai 
was  an  official  called  the  jodcd  of  Osaka,  on  whom  devolved  the  responsibility  of 
guarding  the  Kwansei.  For  this  office  a  hereditary  daimyo,  of  the  Tokugawa 
family  was  selected,  and  he  must  previously  have  occupied  the  offices  of  soshaban 
and  jisha-bugyo.  The  routine  of  promotion  was  from  the  jodai  of  Osaka  to  the 
shoshidai  of  Kydto  and  from  thence  to  the  rdjU.  Originally  there  were  ^X  jodai 
but  their  number  was  ultimately  reduced  to  one.  Sumpu  also  had  Kjddaij  who' 
discharged  duties  similar  to  those  devolving  on  his  Osaka  namesake.  In 
Nagasaki,  Sado,  Hakodate,  Niigata,  and  other  important  localities,  bugyo  were 
stationed,  and  in  districts  tmder  the  direct  control  of  the  Bakufu  the  chief 
official  was  the  daikwan. 


,    ADMINISTRATION  IN  FIEFS. 

The  governmental  system  in  the  fiefs  closely  resembled  the  system  of  tHe' 
Bakufu.  The  daimyo  exercised  almost  unlimited  power,  and  the  business  of 
tJheir  fiefs  was  transacted  by  factors  {kard).  Twenty-one  provinces  consisted 
entirely  of  fiefs,  and  in  the  remaining  provinces  public  and  private  estates  were 
intermixed. 

LOCAL  AUTONOMY     :     ; 

Both  the  Bakufu  axid  the  feudatories  were  careful  to  allow  a  maximum  of 
autonomy  to  the  lower  classes.  Thus  the  farmers  elected  a  village  chief  • —  called 
nanushi  or  shoya  —  who  held  his  post  for  life  or  for  one  year,  and  who  exercised 
powers  scarcely  inferior  \o  those  of  a  governor.  There  were  also  heads  of 
guilds  (kumi-gashira)  and  representatives  of  farmers  (hyakushodai)  who  partici- 
pated in  administering  th6  affairs  of  a  village.  Cities  and  towns  had  municipal 
elders  (macM-doshiyoriy,  under  whom*  also  nanushi  officiated.  The  ^ilds 
constituted  a  most  important  feature  of  this  local  autonomic  system.  ^They 
consisted  of  five  householders  each,  being  therefore  called  gonin-gumi,  and  their 
main  functions  were  to  render  mutual  atid  in  all  times  of  distress,  and  to  see  that 
there  were  no  evasions  of  the  taxes  or  violations  of  the  law.  In  fact,  the  Bakufu 
interfered  as  littleas  possible  in  the  administrative  systems  of  the  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  and  commercial  classes,  and  the  feudatories  followed  the  same 
rule. 

FINANCE 

The  subject  of  finance  in  the  Bakufu  days  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  a 
very  bare  outline  will  suffice.    It  has  already  been  noted  that  th^  unit  of  land-» 
measurement  varied  from  time  to  time  and  was  never  uniform  throughout  the 
empire.    'Hiat  topic  need  not  be  further  discussed.     Rice-fields  were  divided  < 
into  fire  classes,  in  accordance  with  which  division  th^  rates  of  taxation  were 
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fixed.  Further,  in  detennining  the  amount  of  the  land-tax,  two  methods  were 
followed;  one  by  inspection,  the  other  by  average.  In  the  case; of. the  former, 
the  daikwan  repaired  in  the  fall  of  each  year  to  the  locality  concerned,  and  having 
ascertained  the  nature  of  the  crop  harvested,  proceeded  to  determine  the  rate 
of  tax.  This  arrangement  lent  itself  so  readily  to  abuse  that  the  system  of 
averages  was  substituted  as  far  as  possible-  That  is  to  say,  the  average  yield, 
of  crops  for  the  preceding  ten  or  twenty  years  served  as  a  standard. 

The  miscellaneous  taxes  were  numerous.  Thus,  there  were  taxes  on  business ; 
taxes  for  post-horses  and  post-carriers;  taxes  in  the  form  of  labour,  which  were 
generally  fixed  at  the  rate  of  fifty  men  per  hundred  iofcw,  the  object  in  view  being 
work  on  river  banks,  roads,  and  other  public  institutions;  taxes  to  meet  the  cost 
of  collecting  taxes,  and  taxes  to  cover  defalcations  Sometimes  the  above  taxes 
were  levied  in  kind  or  in  actual  labour,  and  sometimes  they  were  collected  in 
money.  To  facilitate  collecticm  in  cities,  merchants  were  required  to  form  guilds 
according  to  their  respective  businesses,  and  the  head  of  each  guild  had  to  collect 
the  tax  payable  by  the  members.  Thus,  upon  a  guild  of  sake-hreweTS  a  tax  of 
a  thousand  gold  ryo  was  imposed,  and  a  guild  of  wholesale  dealers  in  cotton  had 
to  pay  five  hundred  ryo.  There  was  a  house-tax  which  was  assessed  by  measur* 
ing  the  area  of  the  land  on  which  a  building  stood,  and  there  was^  tax  on  expert 
labour  such  as  that  of  carpenters  and  matmakers.  In  order  to  facihtate  the 
levy  of  this  last-named  tax  the,  citizens  were  required  to  locate  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  employment,  and  thus  such  names  were  found  as 
"Carpenter's  street;"  *'Matmafcer's  street,"  and  so  forth.  Originally  these 
imposts  were  defrayed  by  actual  labour,  but  afterwards  money  came  to  be  sub- 
stituted. 

An  important  feature  of  the  taxation  system  was  the  imposition  of  biJce^aku, 
(military  dues).  For  these  the  feudatories  were  liable,  and  as  the  amount  was 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  Bakufu,  though  always  with  due  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  fief,  such  dues  were  often  very  onerous.  'The  same  is  true  in  an  even  more 
marked  degree  as  to  taxes  in  labour,  materials,  or  money,  which  were  levied  upon 
the  feudatories  for  the  purposes  of  any-  great  work  prpjected  by  the  BakufiL, 
These  imposts  were  call^  aids  {otelsitddi).  .  . 

MANNER  OF  PAYING  TAXfiS 

The  manner  of  paying  taxes  varied  accordingly  to  locaUties^  Thus,  in  the 
KwantS,  payment  was  generally  made  in  rice  for  wet  fields,  and  in  money  for 
uplands,  at  ^e  rate  of  one  gold  ryo  per  two  and  a  h«lf  koku  of  rice.  In  the  Kinai 
and  western  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  Nankai-4o^  on  the  other  hand,  the  total 
tax  on  wet  fields  and  uplands  was  divided  into  three  parts,  two  of  which  were 
paid  with  rice  and  one  with  money,  the  value  of  a  kohi  of  rice  being  fixed  at 
forty-eight  mon  oi  silver  (four-fifths  of  a  gold  ryo).  As  a  general  rule,  taxes 
imposed  on  estates  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Bakufu  were  levied  in  rice, 
which  was  handed  over  to  the  daikwan  of  each  province,  and  by  him  transported 
to  Yedo,  Kyoto,  or  Osaka,  where  it  was  placed  in  stores  under  the  control  of 
store-administrators  {kura-bugyo). 

In  the  case  of  cash  payments  the  money  was  transported  to  the  castle  of 
Yedo  or  Osaka,  where  it  came  under  the  care  of  the  finance  administrator  {kane- 
bugyo).  Finally,  the  accounts  connected  with  such  receipts  of  cash  were  com- 
piled and  rendered  by  the  administrator  of  accounts  (kane-iugyd),  and  were  subse- 
quently audited  by  officials  named  A;a^<e-ikato,  over  which  office  a  manber  of  the 
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rC}Q  or  wakordoBhiyori  presided.  Statistics  compiled  in  1836  show  that  the  reve- 
nue annuaQy  collected  from  the  Tokugawa  estates  in  rice  and  money  amonnfted 
to  807^068  koku  and  93,961  gold  ryo  respectively.  As  for  the  rate  of  the  land-tax, 
it  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  provinces,  from  seventy  per  cent,  for  the  land- 
lord and  thirty  for  the  tenant  to  thirty  for  the  landlord  and  seventy  for  the 
tenant. 

CURRENCY 

It  has  been  shown  above  that,  from  the  time  of  the  fifth  shogwij  debasement 
of  the  coins  of  the  realm  took  place  frequently.  Indeed  it  may  be"^  said  that 
whenever  the  State  fell  into  financial  difficulty,  debasement  of  the  current  coins 
was  regarded  as  a  legitimate  device.  Much  confusion  was  caused  among  the 
people  by  repeated  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  coins.  Thus,  in  the  dajrs  of  the 
eighth  shogun,  no  less  than  four  varieties  of  a  single  silver  token  were  in  circulation. 
When  the  country  renewed  its  foreign  intercourse  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
eentury,  there  w^re  no  less  than  eight  kinds  of  gold  coin  in  circulation,  nine  of 
silver,  and  four  of  copper  or  iron.  The  hmits  within  which  the  intrinsic  value 
of  gold  coins  varied  will  be  understood  when  we  say  that  whereas  the  gold  oban 
of  the  Keicho  era  (1696--1614)  contained,  approximately,  29J4  parts  of  gold  to 
13  of  silver  and  was  worth  about  seventy-five  yen.  The  corresponding  coin  of 
the  Man-eTi  era  (1860)  contained  lOj^  parts  of  pure  gold  to  19)^  of  silver,  and 
was  worth  only  twenty-eight  yen. 


PAPER  CURRENCY 

The  earliest  existing  record  of  the  use  of  paper  currency  dates  from  1661, 
when  the  feudal  chief  of  Echizen  obtained  permission  from  the  Bakufu  to  employ 
this  medium  of  exchange,  provided  that  its  circulation  was  limited  to  the  fief 
where  the  issue  took  place.  These  paper  tokens  were  called  hansatsu  (fief  not6s), 
and  one  result  of  their  issue  was  that  moneys  accruing  from  the  sale  of  cereals 
and  other  products  of  a-  fief  were  preserved  within  that  fief.  The  example  of 
Echizen  in  this  matter  found  several  followers,  but  the  system  never  became 
universal. 

JUDICIAL  PROCEDURE 

The  administration  of  justice  in  the  Tokugawa  days  was  based  solely  on 
ethical  principles.  Laws  were  no^j  promulgated  for  prospective  application. 
They  were  compiled  whenever  an  occasion  arose,  and  in  their  drafting  the  prime 
aim  was  always  to  make  their  provisions  consonant  with  the  dictates  of  hiunan-* 
ity .  Onee,  indeed,  during  the  time  of  the  second  ^gun,  Hidetada,  a  municipal 
administrator,  Shimada  Yuya,  having  held  the  office  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  having  come  to  be  regarded  as  conspicuously  expert  in  rendering  justice,  it 
was  proposed  to  the  shdgun  that  the  judgments  delivered  by  this  administrator 
should  be  recorded  for  the  guidance  of  future  judges.  Hidetada,  however, 
objected  that  human  affairs  change  so  radically  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  es- 
tabhsb  universally  recognisable  precedents,  and  that  if  the  judgments  delivered 
in  any  particular  era  were  transmitted  as  guides  for  future  generations,  the 
result  would  probably  be  slavish  sacrifice  of  ethical  principles  on  the  altar  of 
stereotyped  practice. 

In  1631,  when  the  third  shogun,  lemitsu,  ruled  in  Yedo,  a  public  courthouse 
{Hy6jd-sho)  was  for  the  first  time  established.    Up  to  that  time  the  shdgun  him- 
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Bdi  had  seri^ed  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  important  ciEU9to#  These  we^  first  bsoQ^it 
'before  a  bng^Of  and  subsequently,  if  specially  vital  issues  wero  at  stake,  the 
sfiogun  personally  sat  as  judgei  the  duty  of  executioag  his  judgments  being 
entrusted  to  the  bv/gyo  and  other  officials. 

Thenceforth,  the  custom  came  to  be  this:  Where  comparatively  minor 
interests  were  involved  and  where  the  matter  lay  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  one  administrator,  that  official  sat  as  judge  in  a  chamber  of  his  own  mansion; 
but  in  graver  cases  and  where  the  interests  concerned  were  not  limited  to  one 
jurisdiction,  the  Hydjo^ho  became  the  judicial  courts  and  the  three  adminiistra- 
tors,  the  r^jUy  together  with  the  censors,  formed  a  coU^ate  tribunal.  There  were 
fixed  days  each  month  for  holding  this  collegiate  coiut,  and  there  were  also  days 
wh^i  the  three  administrators  alone  met  at  one  of  their  residences  for  purposes 
of  private  conference.  The  hearing  by  the  sMgun  was  the  last  recourse,  and 
before,  submission  to  him  the  facts  had  to  be  investigated  by  the  chamberlains 
isobasku)  yMifho  thus  exercised  great  influence,  A  lawsuit  instituted  by  a  plebeian 
hsd  to  be  submitted  to  the  feudatory  of  the  region,'  or  to  the  administrator,  or  to 
the  deputy  (daikwan)^  but  might  never  be  made  the  subject  of  a  direct  petition 
to  the  ahogun.  If  the  feudatory  or  ikie  deputy  were  held  to  be  acting  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  integrity  and  reason,  the  suitor  might  chauge  his  domicile  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  a  ^petition  to  the  authorities  in  Yedo;  and  the  law 
|)rovided  that  no  ob&truction  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  such  change. 


LAW 

As  stated  above,  the  original  principle  of  the  Bakufu  was  to  avoid  compiling 
any  written  criminal  code.  But  from  the  days  of  the  sixth  and  the  seventh 
^h^unsj  lenobu  and  letsugu,  such  provisions  of  criminat  law  as  related  to 
ordinary  offences  came  to  be  written  in  the  most  intelligible  style  and  placarded 
throughout  the  city  of  Yedo  and  provincial  towns  or  villa^s.  On  such  a  placard 
(kosatsu)  posted  up,  in  the  year  1711,  at  seven  places  in  Yedo,  it  was  enjoined 
on  parents,  sons,  daughters,  brothers,  husbands,  wives,  and  other  relatives  that 
they  must  maintain  intimate  and  friendly  relations  among  themselves;  and  that, 
whereas  servants  must  be  faithful  and  industrious,  their  masters  should  have  com'* 
passion  and  should  obey  the  dictates  of  right  in  dealing  with  them;  that  every- 
one should  be  hard  working  and  painstaking;  that  people  should  not  transgress 
the  limits  of  their  social  status;  that  all  deceptions  should  be  carefully  avoided; 
that  everyone  should  make  it  a  rule  of  life  to  avoid  doing  injury  or  causing  loss 
to  others;  that  gambling  should  be  eschewed;  that  quaifels  and  disputes  of 
every  ki^d  should  be  avoided;  that  asylum  should  not  be  given  to  wounded 
persons;  that  firearms  shouM  iK)t  be  used  without  cause;  that  no  <me  should 
conceal  an  offender;  that  the  sale  or  puirchase  of  hunmn  being,  should  be  strictly 
prohibited  except  in  oases  where  men  or  women  offered  their  services  for  a  fixed 
term  of  years  or  as  apprentices^  or  in  cases  of  hereditary  servitude;  finally,  that, 
though  hereditary  servants  went  to  other  places  and  changed  their  domicile,  it 
^ould  not  be  lawful  to  compel  their  return. 

In  the  days  of  the  eighth  shoguriy  Yoshimune,  it  being  held  that  crimes  were 
often  due  to  ignorance  of  law,  the  feudatories  and  deputies  were  directed  to  make 
arrangements  for  conveying  to  the  people  under  their  jurisdiction  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  the  statutes;  and  the  result  was  that  the  mayors  (namtski) 
of  provincial  towns  and  villages  had.  to  read  the  laws  once  a  month  at  a  meeting 
ol  citizens  or  villagers  convened  for  the  purpose.    Previously  to  this  time. 
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tuunely,  in  the  days  of  th6  fourth'  shUigun,  letsugu,  the  office  of  recorder  {tome- 
yaku)  was  instituted  ill  the  HySjO-sko  for  the  purpose  of  committing  to  writing 
all  judgments  given  in  lawsuite.  But  in  the  days  of  Yoshimune,  the  rules  and 
regulations  issued  by  the  Bakufu  from  the  time  Of  leyasu  downwards  were  found 
to  have  fallen  into  such  confusion  that  the  difficulty  of  following  them  was  . 
practidally  insuperable. 

Ttierefore,  in  1742,MatsudairaNorimura,  one  of  the  r6}U,  together  with  thfe 
three  administrators,  was  commissioned  to  compile  a  body  of  laws,  and  the  result 
was  a  fifteen  volume  book  called  the  Hatto-gaH  {Prohibitory  Writings).  The 
stidgun  himself  evinced  keen  interest  in  this  undertaking.  He  frequently  Con- 
sulted with  the  veteran  officials  of  his  court,  and  during  a  period  of  several  years 
he  revised  "The  Rules  for  Judicial  Procedure."  Associated  with  him  in  this 
work  were  Kada  Arimaro,  OgyQ  Sorai,  and  the  celebrated  judge,  Ooka  Tadasuke, 
and  iiot  only  the  Ming  laws  of  China,  but  also  the  ancient  Japanese  Ddikd-ritsu 
were  consulted. 

This  valuable  legislation,  which  showed  a  great  advance  in  the  matter  of 
leniency,  except  in  the  case  of  disloyal  or  uhfilial  conduct,  was  foUowed,  in  1767, 
by  reforms  under  the  shogun,  leharu,  when  all  the  laws  and  regulations  placarded 
or  otherwise  promulgated  '         . 

since  the  days  of  leyasu 
were  collected  and  Collated 
to  form  a  prefatory  vol- 
ume  to   the   above-men- 
tioned "Rules  for  Judicial 
Procedure,"  the  two  being 
thenceforth  regarded  as  a 
Edn^e    enactment    under 
the  title  of  Kaj5-ruiten. 
"The  Rules  for 'Judicial- 
Procedure"'  originally 
comprised     103    articles, 
but,  in  1790,  Matsudaira 
Sadanoba  revised  this  ' 
code,  reducing  the  nninber 
of  articles  to  one  hundred,' 
and  calling  it   Tohigawa 
Byakkajd,  or  "One  Hun- 
dred Laws  and   Regula- 
tions of  the  Tokugawa."  MiMoninu  BitfiNOBn 
This  'completed   the  leg-  ''■ 
islatire  wOrk  cJf  the  Y6do  Bakufu.     But  it  miidt  not  be  Supposed  that  these 
laws  were  disclosed  to  the  general  piiblic.     They  served  simply  for  purposes  6f 
official  reference.    The  Tokugawa  in  this  respect  strictly  followed  the  Confucian 
maxim,  "Make  the  people  obey  but  do  not  make  theminow." 

CRIMES'  AND  PUNISHMENTS 

In  Tokuga*a  days  the  principal  punishments  wer*  six;  namely,  reprimand 
ishikari},  confiiement  {osMkome),  flogging  {tataki),  banishment  [tsuiho),  exile 
i/O  an  bland  ierUd),  and  death  (shihjd).  The  ^isb  named  was  divided  into  five 
kinds,  namely,  deprivation  of  Ufe  (skizaiX  exposing  the  head  after  decapitafeit^ 
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(gokuman),  burning  at  the  stake  (hiabun),  crucifixion  {haritsuke),  and  sawing  to 
death  {riokogiri-inki).  There  were  also  subsidiary  penalties,  such  as  public 
exposure  {sarashi)^  tattooing  (irezumi)  —  which  was  resorted  to  not  less  for 
purposes  of  subsequent  identification  than  as  a  disgrace  —  confiscation  of  an 
estate  (kessho),  and  degradation  to  a  status  below  the  hinin  {hinirUeshiia). 

The  above  penalties  were  applicable  to  common,  folk.  In  the  case  of 
samurai  the  chief  punishments  were  detention  (fiissoku),  confinement  {heitfum  or 
chikkyo),  deprivation  of  status  (kaieki),  placing  in  the  custody  of  a  feudatory 
{azuke),  suicide  {sepjmku),  and  decapitation  (zanzai).  Among  these,  seppuku 
was  counted  the  most  honourable.  As  a  rule  only  samurai  of  the  fifth  official 
rank  and  upwards  were  permitted  thus  to  expiate  a  crime,  and  the  procedure  was 
spoken  of  as  '^ granting  death''  {shi  wo  tanum).  The  plebeian  classes,  that  is  to 
say,  the  farmers,  the  artisans,  and  the  tradesmen,  were  generally  punished  by 
fines,  by  confinement,  or  by  handcuffing  {tegvsari).  Priests  were  sentenced  to 
exposure  {sarashi),  to  expulsion  from  a  temple  (tewi-in),  or  to  exile  (Jcamai), 

For  women  the  worst  punishment  was  to  be  handed  over  as  servants  (yakko) 
or  Gondenmed  to  shave  their  heads  (teihaisu).  Criminals  who  had  no  fixed 
domicile  and  who  repeated  their  evil  acts  after  expiration  of  a  first  sentence, 
were  carried  to  the- island  of  Tsukuda,  in  Yedo  Bay,  or  to  Sado,  where  they  were 
employed  in  various  way^s.  Blind  men  or  beggars  who  offended  against  the  law 
were  handed  over  to  the  chiefs  of  their  guilds,  namely,  the  soroku  in  the  case  of 
the  blind,  and  the  eta-gashira  in  the  case  of  beggars.^  Some  of  the  above  punish- 
ments were  subdivided,  but  these  details  are  unimportant. 

\  ■  '        : 

PRISONS 

In  Yedo,  the  buildings  employed  as  prisons  were  erected  at  Demmach5  under 
the  hereditary  superintendence  of  the  Ishide  family.  The  governor  of  prisons 
was  known  as  the  roya-bugyo.  Each  prison  was  divided  into  five  parts  where 
people  were  confined  according  to  their  social  status.  The  part  called  the 
agari'-zashiki  was  reserved  for  samurai  who  had  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the 
shogun's  presence;  and  in  the  part  called  the  agariya  common,  samurai  and 
Buddhist  priests  were  incarcerated.  The  ord  and  the  hyakusho^  were  reserved 
for  plebeians,  and  in  the  onnoHrd  women,  were  confined.  Each  section  consisted 
of  ten  rooms  and  was  capable  of  accommodating  seven  hundred  persons.  Sick 
prisoners  were  carried  to  the  tamari,  which  were  situated,  at  Asakusa  and 
Shinagawa,  and  were  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  hinin^CLahira.  All 
arrangements  as  to  the  food,  clothing,  and  medical  treatment  of  prisoners  were 
carefully  thought  out,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  Bakufu  prisons 
presented  many  of  the  features  on  which  modem  criminology  insists.  On  the 
contrary,  a  prisoner  was  exposed  to  serious  suffering  from  heat,  and  cold,  while 
the  coarseness  of  the  fare  provided  for  him  often  caused  disease  and  sometimes 
death.  Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  prisons  in  Tokugawa  days  were  little,  if 
anything,  inferior  to  the  corresponding  institutions  in  Anglo-Saxon  cpuntries  at 
the  same  period. 

LOYALTY  AND  FlUAL  PIl^TY 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Tokugawa  legislators  the  cardinal  virtues  were  loyalty 
and  filial  piety,  and  in  the  inculcation  of  these,  even  justice  was  relegated  to  an 

pFor  fuller  information  about  these  degraded  classes  see  BrinLley's  "Oriental  Series," 
Vol.  II.} 
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inferior  place.  Thus,  it  was  provided  th&t  if  a  son  preferred  any  public  charge 
agfunst  his  father,  or  if  a  servant  opened  a  lawsuit  against  his  master,  the  guilt  of 
the  son  or  of  the  servant  must  be  assimied  at  the  outset  as  an  ethical  principle. 
To  such  a  length  was  this  ethical  {Hinciple  carried  that  in  regulations  issued  by 
Itakura  SuS  no  Kami  for  the  use  of  the  Ky5to  citizens,  we  find  the  following 
provision:  "  In  a  suit-at-law  between  parent  and  son  judgment  should  be  ^ven 
for  the  parent  without  regard  to  the  pleading  of  the  son.  Even  though  a  parent 
act  with  extreme  injustice,  it  is  a  gross  breach  of  filial  duty  that  a  son  should 
institute  a  suit-at-law  against  a  parent.  There  can  be  no  greater  immorality, 
and  penalty  of  death  should  be  meted  out  to  the  son  unless  the  parent  petitions 
for  his  life."  In  an  action  between  uncle  and  nephew  a  similar  principle  applied. 
Further,  we  find  that  in  nearly  every  body  of  law  promulgated  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Tokugawa  period,  loyalty  and  filial  piety  are  placed  at  the  head  of 
ethical  virtues;  the  practice  of  etiquette,  propriety,  and  military  and  literary 
accomplishments  standing  next,  while  justice  and  deference  for  tradition  occupy 
lower  places  in  the  schedule. 

A  kdsaisu  (placard)  set  up  in  1682,  has  the  following  inscription:  "Strive 
to  be  always  loyal  and  filial.  Preserve  affection  between  husbands  and  wives, 
brothers,  and  all  relatives;  extend  sympathy  and  compassion  to  servants." 
Further,  in  a  street  notice  posted  in  Yedo  during  the  year  1656,  we  find  it  or- 
dained thatshouldanydisobeyaparent's  directions,  or  reject  advice  given  by  a 
municipal  elder  or  by  the  head  of  a  five-households  guild,  such  a  person  must 
be  brought  before  the  administrator,  who,  in  the  first  place,  will  imprison  him; 
whereafter,  should  the  malefactor  not  amend  his  conduct,  he  shall  be  banished 
forever;  while  for  anyone  showing  maliee  against  his  father,  arrest  and  capital 
punishment  should  follow  immediately. 

In  these  various  regulations  very  little  allusion  is  made  to  the  subject  of 
female  rights.  But  there  is  one  significant  provision,  namely,  that  a  divorced 
woman  is  entitled  to  have  immediatdy  restored  to  her  all  her  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  as  well  as  her  dresses;  and  at  the  same  time  husbands  are  warned 
that  they  must  not  fail  to  make  due  provision  for  a  former  wife.  The  impression 
conveyed  by  careful  perusal  of  all  Tokugawa  edicts  is  that  their  compilers  obeyed, 
from  first  to  last,  a  high  code  of  ethical  principles. 
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CHAPTER  XUn 
REVIVAL  OF  THE  SHINTO  CVLT      ' 

nrOBU  8HINT6  '''^'' 

* 

The  reader  is  aware  that  early  in  the  ninth  century  the.celebrated  Buddhist 
priest;  Kiikai  (K5bo  Dai^hi),  compounded  out  of  Buddhism  and  Ski^fUo  a 
system  of  doctrine  called  Ryobu  Shinto.  The  salient  feature  of  this  mixed  creed 
was  the  theory  that  the  S/im^  deities  were  transmigrations  of  Buddhist  divinities. 
Thereafter,  Buddhism  became  the  national  reUgion,  which  position  it  held  until 
the  days  of  the  Tokugawa  shoguns,  when  it  was  supplanted  among  educated 
Japanese  by  the  moral  philosophy  of  Confucius,  as  interpreted  by  Chutsz,  Wang 
Yang-mirig,  and  others. 


REVIVAL  OF  PURE  SHINTO 

The  enthusiasm  and  the  intoleranf^  showed  by  the  disciples  of  Chinese 
philosophy  produced  a  reaction  in  Japan,  and  this  culminated  in  the  revival  of 
Shinto,  during  which  process  the  anomalous  position  occupied  by  the  shogun  to- 
wards the  sovereign  was  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  fact  contributed  material- 
ly to  the  downfall  of  the  Tokugawa.  It  was  by  leyasu  himself  that  national 
thought  was  turgaed  into  the  new  channd,  tiiough  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  shogunate  had  no  premonition  of  any  results 
injurious  to  the  sway  of  his  own  house. 

After  the  battle  of  Sekigahara  had  established  his  administrative  supremaQ7i 
and  after  he  had  retired  from  the  shOgunate  in  favour  of  Hidetada,  leyasu 
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applied  himself  during  his  residence  at  Sumpa  to  collecting  old  manuscripts,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  he  directed  that  the  Japanese  section  of  the  library  thus 
formed  should  be  handed  over  to  his  eighth  son,  the  baron  of  Owari,  and  the 
Chinese  portion  to  his  ninth  son,  the  baron  of  IQi.  Another  great  library  was 
subsequently  brought  together  by  a  grandson  of  leyasu,  the  celebrated  Miteu- 
kuni  (162&-1700),  baron  of  Mito,  who,  from  his  youthful  days,  devoted  attention 
to  Japanese  learning,  and,  assembling  a  number  of  eminent  scholars,  composed 
the  Dai  Nihonrshi  {History  of  Great  Japan)^  which  consisted  of  240  volumes  and 
became  thenceforth  the  standard  history  of  the  country.  It  is  stated  that  the 
expenditures  involved  in  producing  this  history,  together  with  a  five-hundred- 
voliune  work  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Imperial  Court,  amounted  to  one-third  of 
the  Mito  revenues,  a  sum  of  about  700,000  ryo.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Mitsukuni's  proximate  purpose  in  undertaldng  the  colossal  work  was  to  con- 
trovert a  theory  advanced  by  Hayashi  Razan  that  the  Emperor  of  Japan  was 
descended  from  the  Chinese  prince,  Tai  Peh,  of  Wu,  of  the  Yiii  dynasty. 

Chiefly  concerned  in  the  compilation  of  the  Dai  Nihorirshi  were  Asaka  Eaku, 
Kuriyama  Gen,  and  Miyake  Atsuaki.  They  excluded  the  Empress  Jingo  from 
the  successive  dynasties;  they  included  the  Emperor  Kobun  in  the  history  proper, 
and  they  declared  the  legitimacy  of  the  Southern  Court  as  against  the  Norther^. 
But  in  the  volume  devoted  to  eiumeration  of  the  constituents  of  the  empire 
they  omitted  the  islands  of  Ezo  and  RyukyO.  This  f)rofound  study  of  ancient 
history  could  not  fail  to  expose  the  fact  that  the,sh5gunate  usurped  powers 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  sovereign  and  t^  the  sovarei^  alone.  But 
Mitsukimi  and  his  collaborators  did  not  give  prominence  to  Uns  feature.  Ttey 
confined  themselves  rather  to  historical  detail*. 

It  was  reserved  for  four  other  men  to  lay  bare  the  facts  of  the  Mikado's 
divine  right  and  to  rehabUitate  the  Shinto  cult.  These  men  were  Kada  Azuma- 
maro  (166&-1736>,  Kamo  Mabudii 
(1697-1769),  Motoori  Normaga  (1730- 
1801),  and  Hirata  Atsutane  (1776^, 
1834).  Associated  with  them  were 
other  scholars  of  less  note,  but  these 
a?"e  overshadowed  by  the  four  great 
masters.  Kada,  indeed,  did  not  achieve 
much  more  than  the  restoration  of  pure 
Japanese  literature  to  the  pedestal 
upon  which  it  deserved  to  stand.  That 
in  itself  was  no  insignificant'  task,  for 
during  the  five  centuries  that  sieparated 
the  Oen^Hei  struggle  "frcMn  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tokugawa  family, 
Japanese  books  had  shared  the  destruc-  kamo  Mabvou 

tion  that  overtook  everything  in  this. 

period  of  wasting  warfare,  and  the  Japanese  language  itself  had  undergone  such  ' 
change  that  to  read  and  understand  ancient  books,  like  the  Kojiki  and  the. « 
Manyb-skH;  demanded  a  i^ecial  course  of  study.  To  make  that  study  and  to 
prepare  the  path  for  others  was  Kada's  task,  and  he  performed  it  so  conscien- 
tiously that  his  successors  were  at  once  able  to  obtain  access  to  the  treasures  • 
of  ancient  literature.  It  was  reserved  for  Mabuchi  to  take  the  lead  in  cham-  . 
pioning  Japanese  ethical  systems  as  against  Chinese.  By  his  writings  we  are  . 
tai^ht  the  nature  of  the  struggle  waged  throughout  the  Tokugawa  period  be^  i 
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tween  Chinese  philosophy  and  Japanese  ethics,  and  we  are  enabled,  also,  to  reacli 
a  lucid  understanding  of  the  Shinld  cult  as  undaretood  by  the  Japanese  them- 
selves. The  simplest  route  to  that  understanding  is  to  let  the  four  masters 
speak  briefly,  each  for  himself: 

Leaming  is  a  matter  id  which  the  highest  interests  of  the  empire  are  involved,  and  n 
L. ..  L -_  1.  ._  ■ ■—.  .!._.  i .  ■.  .!_>.  ■___  ii u  ^.  j.._  ■__  -^  t}i,^u-^'- 

.  .  ,  adhere  t 
opinions  of  his  teacher.  Anyone  who  deairM 
to  study  Japanese  literature  should  first  acquire 
a  good  knowlei^  of  CItinBse,  and  then  paaa 
over  to  the  Manyo^hu,  from  vhich  he  loay 
discover  the  aacient  principles  of  the  divine 
age.  If  he  resolve  bravely  to  love  and  admiiT 
antiquity,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  eiiould 
fail  to  acquire  the  ancient  style  in  poetry  as 
well  aa  in  other  things.  In  ancient  times,  as 
the  poet  expreeaed  only  the  genuine  sentimeota 
of  his  heart,  his  style  was  naturally  direct,  but 
since  the  practice  of  writing  upon  subjects 
chosen  fay  lot  came  into  vi^ue,  the  lanpiage 
of  poetry  has  become  ornate  and  the  ideas 
fcH-ced.  The  expression  of  fictitious  eentiment 
about  the  relations  of  the  sexes  and  miscel- 
laneous subjects  is  not  genuine  poetry.  {Kada 
I  AiuDumaro.] 

Wherein  lies  the  ^ue  of  a  ruleof  conduct? 
In   lie  conducing  to  the  good  order  of  the 
State.     The  Chinese  for  ages  past  have  had 
a  succession  of  diS««iit  dynastiea  to  rule  over 
HoRxn)  HaaaMA.  them,  but  J^an  has  been  taiUtf  ul  to  one  un- 

interrupted hnc  of  sovereigns.  Every  Chinese 
dynaety  was  founded  upon  rebellion  aad  panioide.  Soniftimes,  a  powerful  ruler  was  aUe 
to  transmit  his  authority  to  his  son  and  grandson,  but  they,  in  their  turn,  were  inevitsb^ 
deposed  and  murdered,  and  the  country  waa  in  a  perpetual  slate  of  civil  war.  A  philoeophj 
which  produces  such  effects  must  be  founded  on  a  false  Hj^m.  When  Confucianism  was 
first  introduced  into  Japan,  the  simple-minded  people,  deceived  by  its  plausible  appearaooe, 
accepted  it  with  eagemese  and  allowed  it  to  spread  its  influaQoe  everywhere.  Tne  cons^ 
quence  was  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  immediately  after  the  death  of  Tenji  Tenno,  in 
A.D.  671,  between  that  Emperor's  brother  and  son,  which  only  came  to  an  end  in  072  by  the 
suicide  of  the  latter. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  Chinese  costume  and  ettcpiett«  were  adopted  by  the  Court. 
This  foreign  pomp  and  nlendour  covered  the  rapid  depravation  of  men's  nearts,  and  created 
a  wide  gulf  between  the  Mikaih  and  his  people.    So  king  as  the  soverelgo  maintains  a  Himple 


e  contented  with  their  own  hard  lot.  Their  wants  are  f«w  and 
:  a  sova'eign  has  a  magpifioent  palace,  gorgeous  clotluog,  and 
crowds  of  fine^  dressed  women  to  wait  on  him,  the  sight  of  these  things  must  cause  in  otbcrs 
a  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  the  same  luxuries;  and  if  they  are  not  strong  enou^  to  take 
them  by  force,  their  envy  is  excited.  Had  the  Mikado  contuued  to  live  in  a  house  roofed 
with  shingles  and  having  walls  of  mud,  to  carry  hia  sword  in  a  scabbard  wound  round  with 
the  tendnjs  of  some  creeping  plant,  and  to  go  to  the  chase  carrj'ing  his  bow  and  arrows,  as 
waa  the  ancient  custom,  the  present  state  of  things  would  never  have  come  about.  But 
since  the  introduction  of  Chinese  manners,  the  sovereilpi,  while  oc<*pying  a  bi^dy  dignified 
place,  has  been  dograded  to  the  intdlectual  level  of  a  woman.  The  power  fell  into  the  handa 
of  servants,  and  although  they  never  actually  assumed  the  title,  they  were  sovereigns  in  fact, 
while  the  Mikado  became  an  utter  nuUity.     .     .     . 

In  ancient  times,  when  men's  dispodtiona  were  straii^tiorward,  a  campliexted  ByKtcm 
of  morals  was  unnecessary.  It  would  naturally  happoi  that  bad  acts  might  oecasiooally 
be  committed,  but  the  integrity  of  men's  dis[)oaitions  would  prevent  the  evil  from  being  con- 
cealed and  growing  in  extent.  In  these  days,  therrfore,  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  a  doctrine 
of  ri^t  and  wrong.  But  the  Chinese,  brang  bad  at  heart,  were  only  good  ezMtudly,  ia 
spite  of  the  teaching  they  received,  and  their  evil  acts  became  of  such  masnitude  that  society 
was  thrown  into  disorder.  The  Japanese,  being  straightforward,  could  do  without  leaching. 
It  ttas  been  alleged  that,  as  the  Japanese  had  no  namw  for  "boievahDee,"  "rigfateouaoeas/' 
"iwopriety,"  "sagacity,"  and  "truLh,"  they  must  have  beoi  without  tJme  principles.  But 
these  tilings  exist  in  every  country,  m  the  same  way  as  the  four  seasons  which  make  their 
annual  rounds.  In  t  he  spring,  t  he  weather  does  not  become  ould  all  at  once,  or  in  the  summer, 
bot.    Nature  proceeds  by  gradual  steps.   Accordinf  to  the  nsw  of  tha  ChinaBek  it  is  not 
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Bummer  or  spring  unless  it  becomes  hot  or  liiild  all  of  a  sudden.     Their  principles  sound 
very  plausible  but  are  unpractical    [Kamo  Mabuchi.] 

Japan  is  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  the  goddess  of  the  Sun,  which  fact  proves  its 
superiority  over  all  other  countries  that  also  enjoy  her  favours.  The  goddess  haying  endowed 
her  grandson  with  the  Three  Sacred  Treasures,  proclaimed  him  sovereign  of  Japan  for  ever 
and  ever.  His  descendants  shall  continue  to  nue  it  as  long  as  the  heavens  and  earth  endure. 
Being  invested  with  this  complete  authority,  all  the  gods  under  heaven  and  all  mankind 
submitted  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  a  tew  wretches  who  were  quickly  subdued.  To 
the  end  of  time  each  Mikado  is  the  son  of  the  Koddess.  His  mind  is  m  perfect  harmony  of 
thought  and  feeling  with  hers.  He  does  not  seek  out  new  inventions  but  rules  in  accordance 
with  precedents  which  date  from  the  Age  of  the  Gods,  and  if  he  is  ever  in  doubt,  he  has  recourse 
to  divination,  which  reveals  to  him  the  mind  of  the  great  goddess.  In  this  way  the  Age  of  the 
Gods  and  the  present  age  are  not  two  a^es,  but  one,  for  not  only  the  Mikado  but  also  his 
ministers  and  people  act  up  to  the  tradition  of  the  divine  age.  Hence,  in  ancient  times,  the 
idea  of  michi,  or  way,  (ethics)  was  applied  to  ordinary  thoroughfares  only,  and  its  application 
to  systems  of  philosophy,  government,  morals,  religion,  and  so  forth  is  a  foreign  notion. 

As  foreign  countries  (China  and  India,  particularly  the  former)  are  not  the  special  domain 
of  the  Sun  goddess,,  they  have  no  permanent  rulers,  and  evil  spurits,  finding  a  field  of  action 
there,  have  corrupted  mankind,  in  those  countries,  any  bad  man  who  could  manage  to 
seize  the  power  became  a  sovereign.  Those  who  had  the  upper  hand  were  constantly  scheming 
to  maintain  their  positions,  while  their  inferiors  were  as  constantly  on  the  watch  for  opportu- 
nities to  oust  them.  The  most  powerful  and  cunning  of  these  rulers. succeeded  in  taming 
their  subjects,  and  having  secured  their  position,  became  an  example  for  others  to  imitate. 
In  China  the  name  of  ''holy  men''  has  been  given  to  these  persons.  But  it  is  an  error  to 
count  these  ''holy  men*'  as  in  themselves  supernatural  and  good  beings,  superior  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  are  the  ^ods.  The  principles  they  established  are  called  michi  (ethics),  and 
may  be  reduced  to  two  simple  rules,  namely,  to  teJce  other  people's  territory  and  to  keep  fast 
hold  of  it.   ^ 

The  Chinese  "holy  men*'  also  invented  the  Book  of  Changes,  by  which  they  pretended  to 
discover  the  workings  of  the  universe;  a  vain  attempt,  since  it  is  impossible  for  man  with  his 
limited  intelligence  to  discover  the  principles  which  govern  the  acts  of  the  gods.  In  imitation 
of  them,  the  Chinese  nation  has  smce  given  itself  up  to  philosophizing,  to  which  are  to  be 
attributed  its  constant  internal  dissensions.  When  things  go  right  of  themselves,  it  is  best 
to  leave  them  alone.  In  ancient  times,  although  there  was  no  prosy  system  in  Japan,  there 
were  no  popular  disturbances,  and  the  empire  was  peacefully  ruled.  It  is  because  the  Japa- 
nese were  truly  moral  in  their  practice  that  they  required  no  theory  of  morals,  and  the  fuss 
made  by  the  Chinese  about  theoretical  morals  is  owing  to  their  laxity  in  practice.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  students  of  Chinese  literature  should  despise  their  own  country  for  being 
without  a  system  of  morals,  but  that  the  Japanese,  who  were  acquainted  with  their  own  ancient 
literature,  should  pretend  that  Japan  too  had  such  a  system,  simply  out  of  a  feeling  of  envy, 
is  ridiculous. 

When  Chinese  literature  was  imported  into  Japan,  the  people  adopted  many  Chinese  ideas, 
laws,  customs,  and  practices,  which  they  so  mixea  up  with  their  own  that  it  became  necessary 
to  adopt  a  special  name  for  the  ancient  native  customs,  which  were  in  consequence  called 
Kami  no  michi  or  Shintd,  the  word  *'michV^  being  applied  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Chinese 
Too,  and  Kami  because  of  their  divine  origin.  These  native  customs  survived  only  in  cere- 
monies with  which  the  native  gods  are  worshipped.  Every  event  in  the  universe  is  the  act 
of  the  gods.  They  direct  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  wind  and  the  rain,  the  good  and 
bad  fortune  of  States  and  individuals.  Some  of  the  gods  are  good,  others  bad,  and  their 
acts  partake  of  their  own  natures.  Buddhists  attribute  events  to  "retribution"  (Inga), 
while  the  Chinese  ascribe  them  to  be  the  "decree  of  heaven"  (Tien  ming),  ^  This  latter  is  a 
phrase  invented  by  the  soKiailed  "holy  men"  to  justify  murdering  sovereigns  and  seizing 
their  dominions.  As  neither  heaven  nor  earth  has  a  mind,  they  cannot  issue  decrees.  H 
heaven  reaUy  could  issue  decrees,  it  would  certainly  protect  the  good  rulers  and  take  care  to 
prevent  bacf  men  from  seizing  the  power,  and,  in  general,  while  the  good  would  prosper, 
the  bad  would  suffer  misfortune.  But  in  reality  we  find  many  instances  of  the  reverse.  When- 
ever anythiiig  goes  wrong  in  the  world,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  evil  gods 
called  "gods  of  crookedness,"  whose  power  is  so  great  that  the  Sun  goddess  and  the  Creator- 
^ods  are  sometimes  unable  to  restrain  them;  mu&  less  are  human  beings  able  to  resist  their 
influence.  "The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  misfortimes  of  the  good,  which  seem  opposed 
to  ordinary  justice,  are  their  doing.  The  Chinese,  not  possessing  the  traditions  of  the  Divine 
Age,  were  ignorant  of  this  truth,  and  were  driven  to  invent  the  theory  of  heaven's  decrees. 

The  eternal  endurance  of  the  dynasty  of.  the  Mikado  is  a  complete  proof  that  the  ''way," 
called  Kami  no  michi  or  Shinto,  infinite^  surpasses  the  systems  of  all  other  countries.  The 
**  holy  men  "  of  China  were  merely  unsuccessful  rebels.  The  Mikado  is  the  sovereign  appointed 
by  the  pair  of  deities,  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  who  created  this  countnr.  The  Sun  goddess 
never  said,  "Disobey  the  Mikado  if  he  be  bad,"  and  therefore,  whether  he  be  good  or  Bad.  no 
one  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  his  authority.  He  is  the  Immovable  Ruler  who  must  endure 
to  the  end  of  time,  as  loiig  as  the  Bun  and  moon  continue  to  shine.  In  ancient  language  thQ 
Mikado  was  callea  a  god,  and  that  is  his  real  character.    Duty,  therefore,  consists  in  obey- 
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ing  him  implicitly  without  questioning  his  acts.  During  the  .Middle  Ages,  such  m^n  as  Hdjd 
Yoshitoki,  Hojd  Yasutoki,  Ashikaga  Takauji,  and  others,  violated  this  duty  (jmichi)  and  took 
up  arms  against  him.  Their  disobedience  to  the  Mikado  is  attributable  to  the  influence  of 
the  Chinese  learning.  This  **way"  was  established  by  Izanagi  and  Izanami  and  delivered 
by  them  to  the  Sun  goddess,  who  handed  it  down,  and  this  is  why  it  is  called  the  '*way  of 
the  gods." 

The  natwe  of  this  "way"  is  to  be  learned  by  studying  the  Kojiki  and  ancient  writings, 
but  mankind  has  been  turned  aside  from  it,  by  the  spirits  of  crookedness,  to  Buddhism 
and  Chinese  philosopher.  The  various  doctrines  taught  under  the  name  of  Shintd  are  without 
authority.  Human  beings,  having  been  produced  by  the  spirit  of  the  two  creative  deities, 
are  naturally  endowed  with  the  knowledge  of  what  they  ought  to  do.  and  what  they  ought 
to  refrain  from  doing.  It  is  unnecessary  for  them  to  trouble  their  heads  with  systems  of 
morality.  If  a  system  of  morals  were  necessary,  men  would  be  inferior  to  animals,  all  of 
whom  are  endowed  with  the  knowledge  of  what  tney  ought  to  do,  only  in  an  inferior  degree 
to  man.  If  what  the  Chinese  call  benevolence,  modesty,  filial  piety,  propriety,  love,  fideBtv, 
and  truth  really  constituted  the  duty  of  man,  they  wotildbe  so  recognizee!  and  practised  with- 
out any  teaching;  but  since  they  were  invented  by  the  so-called  "holy  men"  as  instruments 
for  ruling  a  viciously  inclined  population,  it  became  necessary  to  insist  on  more  than  the 
actual  duty  of  man.  Consequently,  although  plenty  of  men  profess  these  doctrines,  the 
number  of  those  that  practise  them  is  very  small.  Violations  of  this  teaching  were  attributed 
to  human  lusts.  As  human  lusts  are  a  part  of  man's  nature,  they  must  be  a  part  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  universe,  and  cannot  be  wrong  according  to  the  Chinese  theory.  It  was  the 
vicious  nature  of  the  Chinese  that  necessitated  such  strict  rules,  as,  for  instance,  that  persons 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  no  matter  how  distantly  related,  should  not  intermarry. 
These  rules^  not  being  founded  on  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  were  not  in  accordance  with 
human  feelings  and  were  therefore  seldom  obeyed. 

In  ancient  times,  Japanese  refrained  from  intermarriage  among  children  of  the  same 
mother,  but  the  distance  between  the  noble  and  the  mean  was  duly  preserved.  Thus,  the 
country  was  spontaneously  well  governed,  in  accordance  with  the  "way"  established  by 
the  gods.  Just  as  the  Mikado  worshipped  the  gods  in  heaven  and  earth,  so  his  people  pray 
to  the  good  gods  in  order  to  obtain  blessings,  and  perform  rites  in  honour  of  the  bad  gocfs 
in  order  to  avert  their  displeasure.  If  they  committed  crimes  or  defiled  themselves,  they 
employed  the  usual  methods  of  purification  taught  them  by  their  own  hearts.  Since  there 
are  bad  as  well  as  good  gods,  it  is  necessary  to  propitiate  them  with  offerings  of  a^eeable 
food,  playing  the  lute,  blowing  the  flute,  singing  and  dancing,  and  whatever  else  is  likely  to 
put  them  in  good  humour. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  the  Kami  no  michi  is  not  the  same  as  the  Taoism  of  Laotzu« 
Laotzu  hated  the  vain  conceits  of  the  Chinese  scholars,  and  honoured  naturalness,  from  which 
a  resemblance  may  be  argued:  but  as  he  was  born  in  a  dirty  country  not  under  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Sun  goddess,  he  nad  heard  only  the  theories  of  the  succession  of  so-called  "holy 
men,"  and  what  he  believed  to  be  naturalness  was  simply  what  they  called  natural.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  gods  are  the  authors  of  every  human  action,  and  this  ignorance  constituted 
a  cause  of  radical  difference.  To  have  acquired  the  knowledge  that  there  is  no  michi  (ethic^ 
to  be  learned  and  practised  is  really  to  have  learned  to  practise  the  "way  of  the  gods." 

.  ,  .  Many  miracles  occurred  in  the  Age  of  the  Gods,  the  truth  of  which  was  not  dis- 
puted until  men  were  taught  by  the  Chinese  philosophy  to  analyse  the  acts  of  the  gods  by  the 
aid  of  their  own  feeble  intelligence.  The  reason  assigned  for  disbelieving  in  miracles  is  that 
they  cannot  be  explained;  but  in  fact^lthough  the  Age  of  the  Gods  has  paSed  away,  wondrous 
miracles  surround  us  on  all  sides.  For  instance,  is  the  earth  suspended  in  space  or  does  it 
rest  upon  something  else?  If  it  be  said  that  the  earth  rests  upon  something  else,  then  what 
is  it  that  supports  that  something  else?  According  to  one  Chinese  theory,  the  earth  is  a 
globe  suspended  in  space  with  the  heavens  revolving  round  it.  But  even  if  we  suppose  the 
heavens  to  be  full  of  air,  no  ordinary  principles  will  account  for  the  land  and  sea  being  sus- 
pended in  space  without  moving.  The  explanation  offered  is  as  miraculous  as  the  supposition 
previously  made.  ^  It  seems  plausible  enough  to  say  that  the  heavens  are  merely  air  and  are 
without  any  definite  form.  If  this  be  true,  there  is  nothing  but  air  outside  the  earth,  and 
this  air  must  be  infinite  or  finite  in  extent.  If  it  is  infinite  in  extent,  we  cannot  fix  any  point 
as  its  centre,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  earth  should  be  at  rest;  for  if  it 
be  not  in  the  centre  it  cannot  be  at  rest.  If  it  be  finite,  what  causes  the  air  to  condense  in 
one  particular  spot,  and  what  position  shall  we  assign  to  it? 

In  any  case  all  these  things  are  miraculous  and  strange.  How  absurd  to  take  these 
miracles  for  granted,  and  at  the  same  time  to  disbelieve  in  the  wonders  of  the  Divine  A^ 
Think  again  of  the  human  body.  Seeing  with  the  eyes,  hearing  with  the  ears,  speaking  with 
the  mouth,  walking  on  the  feet,  and  performing  all  manner  of  acts  with  the  hanois  are  strange 
things  1  so  also  the  flight  of  birds  and  insects  through  the  air.  the  blossoming  of  plants  and 
trees,  the  ripening  of  their  fruits  and  seeds  are  strange^  and  the  strangest  of  all  is  the  trans- 
formation of  the  fox  and  the  badger  into  human  form.  If  rats,  weasels,  and  certain  birds 
seein  the  dark,  why  should  not  the  gods  have  been  endowed  with  a  similar  laculty 7  r  .  •  . 
The  facts  that  many  of  the  gods  are  invisible  now  and  have  never  been  visible  furnish  no 
argument  against  their  existence.    Existence  can  be  made  known  to  us  by  other  senses  than 
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those  of  sigkt,- Atth  as  ddovr  or  Bomid'^  ^lifle  tHe  wind,  whi^h  ia' neither  lieen,  heard^.ndr  akndt 
is  ^eoogxoxed  by  tha  impre^ion  which  it  makes  upon  oiir  bodies.  [Motoon  Norinagf^}. 

Although  numbers  of  Japanese  cannot  state  with  any  certainty  from  what  gods  they  are 
descended,  all  of  them  have  tribal  nam6s  (kabane)  which  were  originally  bestowed  by  the 
Mikad&j  and  those  who  make  it  their  province  to  study  genealogies  can  tell  from  a  man's 
ordinary  surname  who  his  remotest  ancestor  must  have  been.  fVom  the  fact  of  the  divine 
descent  of  the  Japanese  people  proceeds  their  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  natives  of  other 
coimtries  in  courage  and  inteUigence.^  ' 

i.:  •  .  The  aocounts  giveo  in  other  countries^'  whether  by  Buddhism  or  by  Chinese 
philosophy,  of  the  form  of  the. heavens  and  earth  and  the  manner  in  which  they  came  intjO 
existence,  are  all  inventions  of  men  who  exercised  all  their  ingenuity  over  the  problem,  and 
iMerred  that  such  things  must  actually  b&  the  ^ase^  As  for  the  Indian  isocount,  it  is  nonsefnde 
fit  only  to  deceive  woitien  and  children,  ■  and  I  do  not  think  it  worth}?  of  reflection.  The 
Chinese  theories,  on  the  other  l^iuid^  are  based  upon  profound  philosppmcal  speculattions  and 
sound  extremely  plausible,  but  what  they  ca;tj  the  absolute  and  the  finite,  tne  positive  and 
negative  essences,  the  eight  diagraHis,  and  the fiveelsmeata, are  not  real Existences, but:ave 
petitions  names  invented  by  the  philosophers  and  freely  aj^lied  in  eveiy  direction.  The^ 
say  that  the  whole  universe  was  produced  by  agencies,  and  that  nothing  exists  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  them.  But  all  these  statements  are  nonsense.  The  principles  which  animate  the 
universe  are  beyond  the-,  power  ci  analysis,  nor  e»n  they  be  fathomed  by  human  inteUigenoe) 
and  all  statements  founaed  upon  pretended  explanations  of  them  are  to  be  rejected.  All 
that  man  can  think  and  know  is  limited  by  the  powers  of  sight,  feeling,  and  calculation, 
and  what  goes  beyond  these  powers,  cannot  be  known  by  any  amoimt  of  thinking.     .     .     . 

The  Chinese  accounts  sound  as  if  based  upon  profoimd  principles,  and  one  fancies  that 
they  must  be  ri^t,  while  the  Japanese  accounts  sound  shallow  and  utterly  unfoimded  in 
reason.  But  the  former  are  lies  while  the  latter  are  the  truth,  so  that  as  time  goes  on  and 
thought  attains  ^eater  accuracy^  the  erroneous  nature  of  these  falsehoods  becomes  even 
more  apparent  while  the  truo  tradition  remains  intact.  In  modem  times,  men  from  countries 
lying  far  off  in  the  West  have  voyaged  all  roimd  the  seas  as  their  inclinations  prompted  them, 
and  nave  ascertained  the  actual  shape  of  the  earth.  They  have  discoverea  that  the  earth 
is  roimd  and  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  revolve  ronQd  it  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  it  may 
thus  be  conjectured  how  full  of  errors  are  all  the  ancient  Chinese  accoimts,  and  how  impossible 
it  is  to  beheve  anything  that  professes  to  be  determined  a  priori.  But  when  we  come  to 
compare  our  ancient  traditions  as  to  the  origin  of  a  thing  in  the  midst  of  space  and  its  sub- 
sequent development,  with  what  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  actual  shape  of  the  earth, 
we  find  that  there  is  not  the  sUghlest  error,  and  this  result  confirms  the  truth  of  our  ancient 
traditions.  But  although  accurate  discoveries  made  by  the  men  of  the  Far  West  as  to  the 
actual  shape  of  the  earth  and  its  position  in  space  infinitely  surpass  the  theories  of  the  Chinese, 
still  that  IS  only  a  matter  of  caloulation.  There  are  man^^  other  things  actually  known  to 
exist  which  cannot  be  solved  hy  that  means;  and  still  less  is  it  possible  to  solve  the  question 
of  how  the  earth,  sun,  and  moon  came  to  assume  their  form.  Probably  those  countries 
possess  theories  oi  their  own,  but  whatever  they  majr  be,  they  can  but  be  guesses  after  the 
event,  and  probably  resemble  the  Indian  and  the  Chmese  theories. 

The  most  fearful  crimes  which  a  man  commits  go  unpuni^ed  by  society  so  long  as  they 
are  imdiscovered,  but  they  draw  down^on  him  the  hatred  of  the  invisible  gods.  The  attain- 
ment of  happiness  by  performing  good  acts  is  regulated  by^  th.e  same  law.  Even  if  the  gods 
do  not  punish  secret  sins  by  the  usual  penalties  of  law,  they  inflict  diseases,  misfortimes, 
short  fife,  and  extermination  of  the  race.  Never  mind  the  praise  or  blame  of  fellow  men,  but 
act  so  that  you  need  not  be  ashamed  before  the  gods  of  the  ungeeri.  If  you  desire  to  practise 
true  virtue,  learn  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  Unseen,  and  that  wjiU  prevent  you  from  doing  wrong. 
Make  a  vow  to  the  god  who  rules  over  the  Unseen  and  cultivate  the  conscience  implanted 
in  you,  and  then  you  will  never  wander  from  the  Way.  You  cannot  hope  to  live  more  than 
one  hundred  years  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  but  as  you  will  go  to  the  unseen 
realm  of  Okumniahi  after  death  and  be  siibject  to  his  rule,  learn  betimes  to  bow  down  before 
heaven.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  continue  to  exist  in  the  unseen  world  which  is  everywhere 
about  us,  and  they  all  become  gods  of  varying  character  and  degrees  of  influence.  Some 
reside  in  temples  built  in  their  honour;  others  hover  near  their  tombs,  and  they  continue  to 
render  service  to  their  princes,  parents,  wives,  and  children  as  when  in  their  body.  [Hirata 
Atsutane.p 

The  great  loyalist  of  the  eleventh  century,  Kitabatake  Chikafusa,  had  fully 
demonstrated  the  divine  title  of  the  sovereigns  of  Japan,  but  his  work  reached 
only  a  narrow  circle  of  readers,  and  his  arguments  were  not  re-enforced  by  the 
sentiment  of  the  era.    Very  different  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  the  four  literati 

P  Although  Hirata  claims  the  superiority  for  his  own  countrymen,  he  frankly  acknowledges 
the  achievements  of  the  Dutch  in  natural  science.] 

P  The  above  extracts  are  all  taken  from  Sir  Ernest  Satow's  Revival  of  Pure  Shintd  in  the 
appendix  to  Vol.  III.  of  the  ''Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.''] 
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quoted  above:  T^e  arrogant  and  intolerant  demeanour  of  Japanese  students 
of  Chinese  philosophy  who  elevated  the  Middle  Kii^dom  on  a  pedestal  tax  above 
the  head  of  their  own  country,  gradually  provoked  bitter  resentment  among 
patriotic  Japanese,  thus  lending  collateral  strength  to  the  movement  which  took 
place  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  favour  of  reversion  to  the 
customs  and  canons  of  old  times. 

As  sooa  as  attention  was  intelligently  concentrated  on  the  history  of  the  past, 
it  was  clearly  perceived  that,  in  remote  antiquity,  the  empire  had  always  been 
administered  from  the  Throne,  and,  further,  that  the  functions  arrogated  to 
themselves  by  the  HojO,  the  Oda,  the  Toyotomi,  and  the  Tokugawa  were  pure 
usurpations,  which  deprived  the  Imperial  Court  of  the  place  properly  belon^g 
to  it  in  the  State  polity.  Just  when  this  reaction  was  developing  strength,  the 
dispute  about  the  title  of  the  ex-Emperor  occurred  in  Kyato,  and  furnished  an 
object  lesson  more  eloquent  than  any  written  thesis.  The  situation  was  compli- 
cated by  the  question  of  fore^  intercourse,  but  this  will  be  treated  sq>arately. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AND  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE 
TOKUGAWA 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  previous  chapters,  it  is  clearly  understood  that 
Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi,  and  leyasu  were  all  well  disposed  towards  foreign  inter- 
course and  trade,  and  that  the  Tokugawa  chief  made  even  more  earnest  endeav- 
ours than  Hideyoshi  to  differentiate  between  Christianity  and  commerce,  so 
that  the  fate  of  the  former  might  not  overtake  the  latter.  leyasu,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  kept  three  objects  steadfastly  in  view,  namely,  the  development  of 
oversea  trade,  the  acquisition  of  a  mercantile  marine,  and  the  prosecution  of 
mining  enterprise.  To  the  Spaniards,  to  the  Portuguese,  to  the  English,  and  to 
the  Dutch,  he  offered  a  site  for  a  settlement  in  a  suburb  of  Yedo,  and  had  the 
offer  been  accepted,  Japan  might  never  have  been  closed  to  foreign  intercourse. 
At  that  time  the  policy  of  the  empire  was  free  trade.  There  were  no  customs 
dues,  though  it  was  expected  that  the  foreign  merchants  would  make  liberal 
presents  to  the  feudatory  into  whose  port  they  carried  their  wares.  The 
Tokugawa  baron  gave  plain  evidence  that  he  regarded  commerce  with  the  outer 
world  as  a  source  of  wealth,  and  that  he  wished  to  attract  it  to  his  own  domains. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  sent  an  envoy  to  Manila  to  urge  the  opening  of 
trade  with  the  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  Yedo,  and  to  ask  the  Spaniards  for 
expert  naval  architects.     His  attitude  is  well  shown  by  a  law  enacted  in  1602: 

U  tmy foreign  Teseel  by  etrees  of  weather  is  obliged  to  touch  at  any  priocipality  or  to 
put  into  any  harbour  of  Japan,  we  order  that,  whoever  these  foreigners  may  be,  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  that  belongs  to  them,  or  that  they  may  have  brouffht  in  their  ship,  shaU 
be  taken  from  them.  Likewise,  we  rigorously  prohibit  the  use  of  an]^  violence  in  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  any  of  the  oonunodities  brought  by  their  ship,  and  if  it  is  not  convenient  for  the 
merchants  of  the  ship  to  remain  in  the  port  they  have  entered,  they  may  pass  to  any  other 
port  that  may  suit  them,  and  therein  buy  and  sell  in  full  freedom.  Likewise,  we  order,  in  a 
^neral  manner,  that  foreiKncrs  may  freely  reside  in  any  part  of  Japan  they  choose,  but  we 
rigorously  twbid  them  to  prapagat«  theii  faith. 

In  the  year  1605,  the  Tokugawa  chief  granted  a  permit  to  the  Dutch  for 
trade  in  Japan,  his  expectation  being  that  the  ships  which  they  undertook  to 
send  every  year  would  make  Uraga,  or  some  other  place  near  Yedo,  their  port 
of  entry.  In  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  first  Hollanders  that  set  foot  in 
Japan  were  eighteen  survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  Liefde.  These  men 
651 
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were  at  first  placed  in  confinement,  and  during  their  detention  they  were  ap- 
proached by  emissaries  from  the  feudatory  of  Hirado,  who  engaged  some  of 
them  to  instruct  his  vassals  in  the  art  of  gun  casting  and  the  science  of  artfflery, 
and  who  also  made  such  tempting  promises  with  regard  to  Hirado  that  the  Dutch 
decided  to  choose  that  place  for  headquarters,  although  it  was  then,  and  always 
subsequently   remained,  an   insignificant   little   fishing  village.     The  Dutch 

possessed  one  great  advan- 
tage over  their  rivals  from 
Manila  and  Macao:  they 
were  prepared  to  carry  on 
commerce  while  eschewing 
religious  propagandism. 
It  was  this  element  of  the 
^tuation  that  the  Hirado 
feudatory  shrewdly  appre- 
ciated when  he  witiced  the 
Dutchmen  to  make  Hirado 
their  port  of  entry. 

With  regard  to  the  de- 
sire of  leyasu  to  exploit  the 
mining  resources  of  his 
country,  the  fact  is  demon- 
strated by  an  incident  which 
occurred  at  the  fime.  The 
governor -general  of  the 
Philippines  (Rodrigo  Viv- 
ero  y  Velasco),  whose  ship 
had  been  cast  away  on  the" 
coast  of  Japan  while  en  route 
for  Acapulco,  had  an  inter- 
view with  leyasu,  and  in 
response  to  the  latter's 
application  for  fifty  mining 
experts,  the  Spaniards 
made  a  proposal,  to  the 
-  terms  of  which,  onerous  as 
they  were,  leyasu  agreed; 
namely,  that  one-half  of 
the  produce  of  the  mines 
should  go  to  the  miners; 
that  the  other  half  should 
Old  Spakmo  Cuxnt  PmnrnTnt  m  KmrouN  be  divided  equally  between 

leyasu  and  the  King  of 
Spain;  that  the  latter  might  send  officials  to  Japan  to  protect  his  mining  inter- 
ests, and  that  these  officials  might  be  accompanied  by  priests,  who  would 
have  the  right  to  erect  public  churches  and  to  hold  religious  services  there.' 
These  things  happened  in  1609.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  Tokugawa  chief 
had  repeatedly  imposed  a  strict  veto  on  Christian  propagandism ;  yet  we 
now  find  him  removing  that  veto  partially,  for  the  sake  of  obtain^g  foreign 
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dxp^M  adsistanoe.  Like  Hideyoshi,  ieyaau  had  lull  confidence  in  himself  and 
in  bis  countrymen.  He  did  not  doubt  his  ability  to  deal  with  emergencies  if 
they  arose,  and  he  made  no  sacrifice  to  timidity.  But  his  courageous  policy  died 
with  him,  and  the  miners  never  came.  Moreover,  the  Spaniards  seemed  inca- 
pable of  any  successful  effort  t6  establish  trade  with  Japan.  Fitful  visits  were 
paid  by  their  vessels  at  Uraga,  but  the  Portuguese  continued  to  monopolize  the 
commerce. 

That  commerce,  however,  was  not  without  rude  interruptions.  One, 
especially  memorable,  occurred  at  the  very  tim6  when  Rodrigo's  vessel  was 
cast  away.  "In  a  quarrel  at  Macao  some  Japanese  sailors  lost  their  lives,  and 
their  comrades  were  compelled  by  the  conunandant,  Pessoa,  to  sign  a  declaration 
exon^ating  the  Portuguese.  The  signatories,  however,  told  a  different  tale 
when  they  returned  to  Japan,  and  their  feudal  chief,  the  daimyd  of  Arima,  was 
much  incensed,  as  also  was  leyasu  In  the  following  year  (16Q9),  this  same  Pessoa 
arrived  at  Nagasaki  in  command  of  the  Madre  de  DioSj  carrying  twelve  Jesuits 
and  a  cargo  worth  a  million  crowi^.  leyasu  ordered  the  Arima  feudatory  to 
seize  her.  Surrounded  by  an  attacking  force  of  twelve  himdred  men  in  boats,* 
Pessoa  fought  his  ship  for  three  days,  and  then,  explocfing  her  magazine,  sent  her 
to  the  bottom  with  her  crew,  her  passengeivpriestsr,  and  her  cargo.'' 

Fifty-eight  years  before  the  date  of  this  occurrence,  Xavier  had  conveyed  to 
Charles  V  a  warning  that  if  ships  from  New  Spain  "attempted  to  conquer  the 
Japanese  by  force  of  arms,  they  would  have  to  do  with  a  people  no  less  covetous 
than  warhke,  who  seem  likely  to  capture  any  hostile  fleet,  however  strong." 
It  was  a  just  appreciation.  The  Portuguese  naturally  sought  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tion for  the  fate  of  Pessoa,  but  leyasu  would  not  even  reply  to  their  demands, 
though  he  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  resmnption  of  trade  with  Macao. 


OPENING  OF  ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH  TRADE 

In  the  year  1609,  leyasu  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Dutch  would  both  open  trade  with  Japan.  His  expectation  was  disappointed 
in  the  case  of  the  Spaniards,  but,  two  years  later,  the  Dutch  flag  was  seen  in 
Japanese  waters.  It  was  flown  by  the  Brack,  a  merchantman  which,  sailing 
from  Patani,  reached  Hirado  with  a  cargo  of  pepper,  cloth,  ivory,  silk,  and  lead. 
Two  envoys  were  on  board  the  vessel,  and  her  arrival  in  Japan  nearly  synchro- 
nized with  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  embassy  from  Manila,  which  had  been 
despatched  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  "settling  the  matter  regarding  the  Hol- 
landers."   Nevertheless,  the  Dutch  obtained  a  liberal  patent  from  leyasu. 

Twelve  years  previously,  the  merchants  of  London,  stimulated  by  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  with  the  Dutch,  had  organized  the  East  India  Company,  which  at 
once  began  to  send  ships  eastward.  As  soon  as  news  came  that  the  Dutch  were 
about  io  estabhsh  a  trading  station  in  Japan,  the  East  India  Company  issued 
ordere  that  the  dove,  commanded  by  Saris,  should  proceed  to  the  Far  Eastern 
islands.  The  Clove  reached  Hirado  on  the  11th  of  Jime,  1613.  Her  master,  ^ 
Saris,  soon  proved  that  he  did  not  possess  the  capacity  essential  to  success.  He 
was  setf-opinionated,  suspicious,  and  of  shallow  judgment.  Though  strongly 
urged  by  Will  Adams  to  make  Uraga  the  seat  of  the  new  trade;  though  convinced 
of  the  excellence  of  the  harbour  there,  and  though  instructed  as  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  proximity  to  the  shogun's  capital,  he  appears  to  have  harboured  some 
distrust  of  Adams,  for  he  finally  selected  Hirado  in.  prrfwencef  to  Uraga,  "which 
was  much  as  though  a  German  going  to  England  to  open  trad^  should  prefer  to 
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establish  himself  at  Dover  or  Folkestone  rather  than  in  the  vicinity  of  hondian." 
Nevertheless  he  received  from  leyasu  a  charter  so  liberal  that  it  plainly  displayed 
the  mood  of  the  Tokugawa  skogun  towards  foreign  trade: — 

(1)  The  ship  that  hae  dow  come  !ot  the  first  time  from  England  over  tbe  sea  to  Japan 
may  carry  on  trade  ot  all  kinds  without  hindrance.  With  regara  to  future  visits  (of  Kogliah 
ships),  permiasion  will  be  given  in  regard  to  all  matters. 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  cargoes  of  ships,  requisition  will  be  mads  by  list  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  shcwunate. 

(3)  English  ships  are  See  to  visit  any  port  in  Japan.  If  disabled  by  storms  they  may 
put  into  any  harbour. 

(4)  Ground  in  Yedo  in  the  place  which  they  may  desire  sh^l  be  giyea  to  the  Englmh, 
and  they  may  erect  houses  and  reside  and  trade  there.  They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  to 
their  country  whenever  they  wish  to  do«o,  and  to  dispose  as  they  like  ot  tbe  houses  they  have 
erected. 

(5)  If  an  Englishman  dies  in  Japan  of  disease  or  any  ottker  cause,  his  effects  shall  be 
handed  over  without  fail. 

(6)  Forced  sales  of  cargo  and  violence  shall  not  take  place. 

(7)  If  one  of  the  English  should  commit  an  offence,  he  ^ould  be  sentenced  by  the  Engjiah 
general  according  to  the  gravity  of  his  offence.' 

The  terms  of  the  above  show  that  Saris  was  expected  to  make  Yedo  his 
headquarters.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  been  pracUcaJly  free  from 
eompetition;  would  have  had  the  eastern  capital  of  the  empire  for  market,  and 
would  have  avoided  many  expenses  and  inconveniences  connected  with  residence 
elsewhere.    But  he  did  not  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  the  result  of  his  miataken 


choice  as  well  as  of  bad  management  was  that,  ten  years  later  (1623),  the 
English  factory  at  Hirado  had  to  be  closed,  the  losses  incurred  there  having 
a^re^ated £2000— $10,000.  It  has  tobenotedthat,afewmonth6  after  the  death 
of  leyasu,  the  above  charter  underwent  a  radical  modification.  The  original 
document  threw  open  to  the  English  every  port  in  Japan;  the  revised  document 
limited  them  to  Hirado.  But  this  restriction  may  be  indirectly  traced  to  the 
bltmder  of  not  accepting  a  settlemest  in  Yedo  and  a  port  at  Uraga.  For  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Tokugawa  was  largely  swayed  by  an  apprehension  that  the 
KyOshQ  feudatories,  many  of  whom  were  not  over~welI  disposed  to  the  rule- of 
fi  ^  litis  article  leraBUirecognijKV  the  priociide  of  extr(H«nilorial  junsdiottoa.] 
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the  Btid»t/u,  might  derive  from  the  assistance  of  foreign  traxie  such  a.  fleet  and 
such  an  armament  as  would  ultimately  enable  them  to  overthrow  the  Xokugawa. 
Therefore,  the  precaution,  was  adopted  of  confining  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
to  Hirado,  the  domain' of  a  feudatory  too  petty  to  become  fonmdable,  •and  to 
Nagasaki,  which  was  one  of  the  fom*  Imperial  cities,  the  other  three  being  Yedo, 
Kyoto,  and  Osaka. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  English  factory  in  Yedo  and  EngUsli  ships  at  Uraga 
would  have  strengthened  the  Tokugawa  ruler  ^s  hand  instead  of  supplying 
engines  of  war  to  his  political  foes;  and  it  must  further  be  noted  that  the  quesl»ion 
of  locality  had  another  injurious  outcome.  For  alike  at  Hirado  and  at  Nagasaki^ 
the  foreign  traders  ''were  exposed  to  a  crippling  competition  a,t  the  hands  of 
rich  .Osaka  monopolists,  who,  as  representing  an  Imperial  city  and  therefore 
being  pledged  to  the  Tokugawa  interests,  enjoyed  special  indulgences  from  the 
Bahufu.  These  shrewd  traders  who  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  the  merchant* 
princes  of  Japan,  not  only  drew  a  ring  around  Hirado,  but  also  sent  vessds  on 
their  own  account  to  Cochin  China,  Siam,  Tonkin,  Cambodia,  and  other  foreign 
liands  with  which  the  Engli^  and  the  Dutch  carried  on  trade.''  One  can 
sK^aroely  be  surprised  that  Cocks,  the  successor  of  Saris,  wrote,  in  1620,  ''which 
Bsaketh  me=  altogether  aweary  of  Japan." 

.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  dosure  of  4>he  En^ish  factory  at  Hirado  iwieusr 
voluntary ;  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  no  serious  friction  had  occurred  between 
the  tSnglish  aad  the  Japanese.  When  the  former  withdrew  from  the  Japanese 
trade,  their  houses  and  stores  at  Hirado  were  not  sold,  but  were  left  in  thi^  siie^' 
kiseping  of  the  local  feudatory,  who  )»omised  to  restore  them  to  their:  originat 
owners  should  the  English  company  desire  to  re^ipen  business  in- Japan.  The; 
company  did  think  of  doing  so  on  more  than  oine  occasion,  but  the  idea  did  not; 
mature  until  the  year  1673,  when  a  merchantman,  the  Retwm,  was  sent  to  obtain 
permission.  "The  Japanese  authorities,  after  mature  reflection, -made  answer 
that  as  the  king  of  England  was  married  to  a  Portuguese  princess,  British 
subjects  could  not  be  permitted  to  visit  Japan.  That  this  reply  was  suggested 
by  the>Dutch  is  very  probable;  that  it  tnaly  reflected  the  fefeling  of  the  Japanese 
Government  towards  Roman  Catholics  is  certain*"^ 


END  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN 

In  tiae  year  1624,  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Japan  took  place,  and 
in  1638  the  Portuguese  met  the  same  fate.    Two  3rears  prior  to  the  latter  event, 
the  Yedo  Bakvfu  adopted  a  measure  which  effectually  terminated  foreign  inter*  • 
course.    They  ruled  that  to  leave  the  country,  or  to  attempt  to  do  so,  should^ 
constitute  a  capital  crime;  that  any  Japanese  subject  residing  abroad  should  be 
executed  if  he  returned;  that  the  ^itire  kith  and  kin  of  the  Spaniards  in  Japan 
should  be  expeU^,  and  that  no  ships  of  oceah-^going  dimensions  should  be  built' 
in  Japan.    This  meant  not  only  the  driving  out  oi  all  professing  Christians,  but 
also  the  inlprisomnent  of  the  entire  nation  within  the  limits  of  the  Japanese* 
isltods,  as  well  as* an  effectual  veto  on  the  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine.    It 
is  worth  noting  that  n6  act  of  spoliation  was  practised  against  these  tabooed 
people.     Thus,  when  those  indicated  by  the  edict  ^-  to  the  number  of  287  — 
left  the  country  iar  Macao,  they  were  edlowed  to  carry  away  with  them  their 
whole  fortunes. 

Th  e  expulsion  of  the  Spakiiards  did  not  leave  the  Portuguese  in  an  improved 
fSncyehpadiiiBfiUitmieaiinhB6&ti(^^ 
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eondition.  HumiUatiiig  reskictions  ccmtinued  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  If 
a  fOTeign  priest  were  found  upon  any  gfidleon  bound  for  Japan/  siioh' priest  and 
the  whole  of  the  crew  of  the  galleon  were  liable  to  be  executed,  and  many  other 
irksome  conditions  were  instituted  for  the  control  of  the  trade.  Nor  had  the 
aliens  even  the  satisfaction  of  an  open  market,  for  all  the  goods  carried  in  their 
galleons  had  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price  to  a  ring  of  licensed  J^anese  merchants 
from  Osaka.  In  spite  of  all  these  deterrents,  however,  the  Portuguese  contimied 
to  send  galleons  to  Nagasaki  until  the  year  1687,  when  their  alleged  connexion 
with  the  Shimabara  rebellion  induced  the  Japanese  to  issue  the  final  edict  that 
henceforth  any  Portuguese  ship  coming  to  Japan  should  be  bmned,  together 
with  her  cargo,  and  everyone  on  board  should  be  executed. 

This  law  was  not  enforced  with  any  undue  haste;  ample  time  was  given  fcHr 
comphance  with  its  provisions.  Possibly  misled  by  this  procrastination,  the 
Portuguese  at  Macao  continued  to  strive  for  the  re^establishment  of  commercial 
relations  until  1640,  when  a  very  sad  event  put  an  end  finally  to  all  intercourse. 
Four  aged  men,  sdected  from  among  the  most  respected  citizens  of  Macao, 
were  sent  to  Nagasaki  as  ambassadors*  Their  dbips  carried  rich  presents  and 
an  earnest  petition  for  the  renewal  of  commercial  intercourse.  They  w^e  at 
once  imprisoned,  and  having  declined  to  save  their  lives  by  abjuring  the  Christian 
faith^  the  four  old  men  and  fifty-seven  of  their  companions  were  decapitated, 
thirteen  only  being  left  ah ve  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  facts  to  Macao. 
To  these  thirteen  there  was  handed  at  their  departure  a  document  setting  forth 
that,  ^'So  long  as  the  sun  warms  the  earth,  any  Christian  bold  enough  to  come 
to  Japan,  even  if  he  be  King  Philip  himself  or  the  God  of  the  Christians,  shall 
pay  for  it  with  his  head."  One  more  effort  to  restore  the  old  intimacy  was 
made  by  the  Portuguese  in  1647,  but  it  failed  signally,  and  would  certainly  have 
entsiiled  sanguinary  results  had  not  the  two  Portuguese  vessels  beat  a  timely 
retreat. 

THE  DUTCH  AT  DESHIMA 

In  1609,  the  Dutch  made  their  appearance  in  Japan,  and  received  an  excellent 
welcome.  leyasu  gave  them  a  written  promise  that  '^no  man  should  do  them 
any  wrong  and  that  they  should  be  maintained  and  defended  as  his  own  vassals." 
He  also  granted  them  a  charter  that  wherever  their  ships  entered,  they  should 
be  shown  *'  all  manner  of  help,  favour,  and  assistance."  Left  free  to  choose  their 
dwiik  trading  port,  they  made  the  mistake  of  selecting  Hirado,  which  was  eminently 
imsuited  to  be  a  permanent  emporium  of  interstate  commerce.  Nevertheless, 
owing  partly  to  their  shrewdness,,  partly  to  their  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Spice  Islands,  and  partly  to  their  belligerent  coK>peration  with  the  En^ish 
against  the  Spaniards,  they  succeeded  in  faring  prosperously  for  a  time. 

The  day  came,  however,  when,  being  deprived  of  freedom  of  trade  and 
limited  to  dealings  with  a  guild  of  Nagasaki  and  OssJia  merchants,  they  found 
their  gains  seriously  affected.  Oth^  vicissitudes  overtook  them,  and  fisklly  the 
Japanese  concluded  that  the  safest  course  was  to  confine  the  Dutch  to  some 
position  where,  in  a  moment  of  emergency,  they  could  easily  be  brought  imder 
Japanese  control.  Nagasaki  was  chosen  as  suitable,  and  there  a  Dutch  factory 
was  established  which,  for  a  time^  flourished  satisfactorily.  From  seven  to  teii 
Dutch  vessels  used  to  enter  the  port  annually  ^^  their  cargoes  valued  at  some 
eighty  thousand  pounds  (avdp.)  of  silver,  and  the  chief  staples  of  import  being  silk 
and  piece-goods.  Customs  duties  amounting  to  five  per  cent,  were  levied; 
495  pounids  of  silver  had  to  be  paid  annually,  as  a  rent  for  the  littld  inland  of 
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DeshuAa,  and  every  year  a  missian  had  to  proceed  to  Yedo  froia  the  factory, 
carrying  presents  for  the  chief  Bakvfu  officials,  which  presents  are  said  to  have 
a^regated  some  550  pounds  of  silver  on  each  occasion.  The  Dutch  traders,  • 
nevertheless,  found  their  business  profitable  owing  to  purchases  of  gold  and 
copper,  which  metals  could  be  procured  in  Japan  at  much  lower  rates  than  they 
commanded  in  Europe.  Thus,  the  now  familiar  question  of  an  outflow  of  specie 
was  forced  upon  Japanese  attention  at  that  early  date,  and,  by  way  of  r^nedy, 
the  Government  adopted,  in  1790,  the  policy  of  restricting  to  one  vessel  annually 
the  Dutch  ships  entering  Nagasaki,  and  forbidding  that  vessel  to  carry  away 
more  than  350  tons  of  copper.  . 

EFFECTS  PRODUCED  UPON  JAPAN  BY  THE  POLICY  OP  EXCLUSION 

i 

Whatever  losses  Japan's  policy  of  seclusion  caused  to  the  nations  which  were' 
its  viotims>  there  t;an  be  no  doubt  that  she  herself  was  the  ehief  sufferer. .  During 
two  and  a  half  centuries  she  remained  without  breathing  the  atmosphere  of- 
intematicmal  competition,  Or  deriving  inspiration  from  an.  ^cohange  of  ideas 
with  other  countries.  While  the  woiid  moved  steadily  forward,  Japan  stood 
practically  uncfaangfaig,  and  when  idtimately  she  emerged  into  Contact  with  the  > 
Occident,  she  found  herself  separated  by  an  immense  interval  from  the  niaterial 
dvifization  it  had  developed. 

The  contrast  between  the  Japan  of  the  middle  of  the  •sixteenth  and  tfaat> 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  often  been  .made  b^'^  the  historian 
of  foreign  influence.  In  1541  the  country  was  open  to  foreign  trade,  for^gn 
ctvihzation  and  foreign  ideas  aAd  these  were  welcc»ned  eagerly  and,  in  accord^ 
ance  with  the  remarkable  natural  aptitude  of  the  Japanese  for  adaptation, 
were  readily  assimilated.  Not  only  were  foreign  traders  allowed  to  come  to 
Japan,  but  Japanese  were  allowed  to  go  abroad.  And  all  this  was.in  the  line  of 
a  long-continued  Japanese  policy -f— the  policy  thanks  to  which  Chinese  influence : 
had  made  itself  so  strongly  felt  in  Japan^  and  which  had  brought  in  Buddhism ' 
and  Confucianism,  not  to  speak  of  arts  and  letters  of  foreign  provenance.    .. 

At  the  close  of  the*  himdred  years,  in  1641,  all  was  changed.  -  Japan,  was  > 
absolutely,  isolated.    Foreigners  were  forbidden  to  enter,  exoept  the  'Dqtehi 
traders  whowere  confindd  to  jbhe  Uttle  island  of  Deshima.    And  natiyes'were 
forbidden  to  go  out,  or  to  acce^  at  home  the  religious  teachingjs  of  foreigners^ 
Only  ships  suited  for  the  coastwise  trade  might  be  built.    The  nation's  inter- 
coiurse  with  Occidental  civilization  was  shut  off,  and  its  natural  power  of  change 
and  growth  through /foreigm  influences  was  thus  held  in  (d^ck.    The  wonder 
ie  that  it  was  not  desteoyed  by  this  inhibition.    The  whole  story  of  foreign- 
intercourse  as  It  has  so  far  been  told  makes  it  plain  that  the  reason  why  it  was . 
prohiUted  was  in  the  nature  of  foreign  propaganda  and  not  in  any  unreadiness 

of  the  Japanese  for  western  civihzation. 

•    .  , .  ■  * 

SECOND  ERA  OP  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Japan's  seclusion  wa«  maintained  unflmchiugly.  But,  though  her  goods 
f  qund  a  market  in  China,  only  during  her  period  of  sdf-eff aceioent,  the  reputation 
of  her  people  for  mihtary  prowess  was  such  that  no  outside  nation  thought  of 
forcing  her  to  open  her  ports.  A  British  seaman^.  Sir  Edward  Micbelbome,  in  the? 
sequel  of -a  fight  between  his  two  ships  and  a  Japanese  junk  near  Singapore, 
left  a  riscord  >tbat  ^'The  Japanese  are  not  allowed  .to  land  .in  ajay  part  of.  Indian 
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with  weapons,  being  a  people  so  desp^ate  and  daring  that.they  are  feared  in  all 
places  where  they  come/'  Nevertheless,  Russian  subjects,  th^  shores  being 
contiguous  with  those  of  Japan,  occasionally  found  their  way  as  sailors  or  colonists 
into  the  waters  of  Saghalien,  the  Kuriles,  and  Yezo.  The  Japanese  did  not  then 
exercise  effective  control  over  Yezo,  although  the  island  was  nominally  under 
their  jiu*isdiction.  Its  government  changed  from  one  hand  to  another  in  the 
centuries  that  separated  the  Kamakura  epoch  from  the  Tokugawa,  and  in  the 
latter  epoch  we  find  the  Matsumae  daimyo  ruling  all  the  inlands  northward  of 
the  Tsugaru  Straits.  But  the  Matsumae  administration  obntented  itself  witii 
imposing  taxes  and  left  the  people  severely  alone.  Thus,  When  in  1778,  a  small 
party  of  Russians  appeared  at  Nemuro  seeking  trade,  no  preparations  existed 
to  impose  the  local  government's  will  on  the  strangers.  They  were  simply 
promised  an  answer  in  the  following  year,  and  that  answer  proved  to  be  that  all 
Japan's  oversea  trade  must  by  law  be  confined  to  Nagasaki. 

The  Russians  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  this  nding.  They  retired  quietly. 
But  their  two  visits  had  shown  them  that  Yeso  was  capable  of  much. develop- 
ment, and  they  gradually  began  to  flock  thither  as  colonists.  Officials  sent  from 
Japan  proper  to  make  an  investigation  reported  that  Kamdiatka,  hitherto  a 
dependency  of  Japan,  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  Russians,  who  had 
established  themselves  in  the  island  of  Urup  and.  at  other  places.  The  report 
added  that  the  situation  would  be  altogether  lost  unless  resolute  steps  were  taken 
to  restore  it.  Unfortunately,  the  death  of  the  tenth  shoqim  having  just  then 
occurred,  the  Yedo  Court  found  it  inconvenient  to  take  actiondn  remote.  Yesa 
Thus,  Russian  immigration  and  Japanese  inaction  continued  for  some  time,  and 
not  until  1792  were  cominissions  again  despatched  from  Yedo  to  inquire  and 
report.  They  made  an  exhaustive  investigation,  and  j  ust  as  it  reached  the  hands 
of  the  Bahuf%  a  large  Russian  vessel  arrived  off  Nemuro,  carrying  some  ship- 
wrecked Japanese  sailors  whom  her  commander  offered  to  restore  to  tb^  coun- 
try, accompanying  this  offer  with  an  application  for  the  opening  of  trade  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  Negotiations  ensued,  the  result  being  that  Nagasaki  was 
again  referred  to  as  the  only  port  where  foreign  trade  might  be  lawfully  conduct* 
ed,  and  the  Russians,  therefore,  declared  their  intention  of  proceeding  thitho*,  a 
pitssx>ort  bdng  handed  to  them  f6r  the  purpose.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  they  availed  themselves  of  this  permit,  arid  in  the  mean  while  the  Yedo 
ccmunissioners  pursued  their  journey  northward,  and  ptdled  up  a  number  of 
boundary  posts  which  had  been  erected  by  the  Russians  in  Urup. 

The  Bakufu  now  b^an  to  appreciate  the  situatioin  more  fully.  They  took 
under  their  own  immediate  control  the  eastern  half  of  Yezo,  entrusting  the 
western  half  to  Matstunae.  The  next  incident  of  note  was  asurvey  of  the  north- 
em  islands,  made  in  1800  by  the  famous  mathematician,  Ino  Tadayoshi,  and 
the  despatch  of  another  party  of  Bakufu  investigators.  Nothing  practical  was 
done,  however,  and,  in  1804,  a  Russian  ship  arrived  at  Nagasaki  carrying  a 
number  of  Japanese  castaways  and  again  appl3ring  for  permission  to  trade. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Bakufu  were  playing  fast  and  loose  with  their 
visitors  and  that  they  had  no  intention  of  sanctioning  general  foreign  commerce, 
even  at  Nagasaki.  Incensed  by  such  treatment,  the  Russians,  in  1806,  invaded 
Saghalien,  carried  away  several  Japanese  soldiers,  and  partially  raided  Eltorop 
and  other  places.  They  threatened  further  violence  in  the  following  year  unless 
mtemational  trade  was  sanctioned. 

The  Bakufu  had  now  a  serious  problem  to  solve,  and  their  ideas  of  its  solution 
were  almost  comical.    Thus,  one  statesman  recommended  the  organizatioB 
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of  bspeoial  force  recruited  fnnn  the  rouks  of  vagmnta  and  cTiimii&l»  and  stationed 
permanently'  in  the  northern  islands.  A  more  practice  programme  was '  the 
fonn8;titin  of  a  local  militia.  But  neither'  ctf  these  suggestious  obtained  a^iqnroval, 
nor  was  anything  done  beyond  r^noving  the  Matsumae  feudatory  and  placing 
t^e  whole  of  the  islands  under  the  direct  away  of  the  Bakufu. 

For  a  period  of  five  years  after  these  events  the  Russians  made  no  further 
attempt  to  estabhsh  relations  with  Japan,  and  their  next  eeeay,  namely,  the 
despatch  of  a  warship  —  the  Diana  —  to  survey  the  Yezo  coasts,  was  unceremo- 
niously interrupted  by  the  Japanese.  Another  vessel  flying  the  Russian  flag 
visited  Kunajlrl,  in  1814.  On  that  occasion  the  Japanese  managed  to  seize  some 
members  of  the  Russian  crew,  who  were  ultimately  saved  by  the  shrewdness  of 
one  of  their  officers.  These  events  imparted  fresh  vigour  to  Japan's  prejudices 
against  foreign  intercourse,  but,  as  for  the  Russians,  not  a  few  of  them  found 
their  way  to  Saghallen  and  settled  there  without  any  resolute  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Bakufu  to  expel  them. 

COAST  DEFENCE 

One  effect  of  the  events  related  above  was  to  direct  Japanese  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  coast  defence,  a  subject  wliich  derived  much  importance  from  infor- 
mation filtering  through  the  Dutch  door  at  Nagasaki.  Under  the  latter  influence 
a  remarkable  book  (Kair-koku  Hei-dtm)  was  compiled  by-Hayashi  Shibei,  who 
had  associated  for  some  time  with  the  Dutch  at  Deshima.  He  urged  frankly 
that  Japan  must  remain  helpless  for  naval  purposes  if  her  people  were  forbidden 
to  build  ocean-going  vessels  while  foreigners  sailed  the  high  seas,  and  he  further 
urged  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  coast  defence,  so  that  the  country  might 
not  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  adventurers.  The  brave  author  was 
thrown  into  prison  and  the  printing  destroyed,  but  his 

enlightenment  bore  some  fruit,  for  the  Bakufu  prime 

minister  made  a  journey  along  the  (  ilect  points  for  the 

erection  of  fortifications,  and  to  er  to  take  steps  for 

guarding  these  important  positions. 


It  has  already  been  stated  that  i:  Yoshimune  (1716- 

1745)  the  veto  against  studying  foreign  books;  was  removed.  But  for  some 
time  this  liberal  measure  produced  no  practical  effect,  since  there  did  not  exist 
even  a  Dutch-Japanese  vocabulary  to  open  the  pages  of  foreign  literature  for 
Japanese  study.  Indeed,  very  few  books  were  procurable  from  the  Dutch  at 
Deshima.  The  most  accessible  were  treatises  on  medicine  and  anatomy,  and 
the  illustrations  in  these  Voluines  served  as  a  guide  for  interpreting  their  contents. 
Earnestness  well-nigh  incredible  was  shown  by  Japanese  students  in  deciphering 
the  strange  terms,  and  presently  the  country  was  placed  in  possession  of  The 
History  of  Russia,  Notes  on  the  Northern  Islands,  Universal  Geography,  A  Comr 
pendium  of  Dutch  Literature,  Treatises  on  the  Art  of  Translation,  a  Dutch-Japanese 
Dictionary  and  so  forth,  the  immediate  result  being  a  nascent  public  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  opening  the  country, —  a  conviction  wtiich,  though  not 
widely  held,  contributed  materially  to  the  ultimate  fall  of  the  Bakufu. 

The  Yedo  Court,  however,  clung  tenaciously  to  its  hereditary  conservatism. 
Thus,  in  1825,  the  Bakufu  issued  a  general  order  that  any  foreign  vessel  coming 
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witiiin  range  of  the  coast  batteriea  should  at  once  befired  npoa,  and  not  until 
1842  was  this  harsh  command  modified  in  the  sense  that  a  ship  driven  into  a 
Japanese  port  by  stress  of  weather  niight  be  given  food,  water,  and  provisions, 
but  should  be  warned  to  resume  her  voyage  immediately.  Meanwhile,  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  littoral  defences,  and  a  very  active  revival  of 
the  study  of  the  military  art  took  place  throughout  the  empire,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  [ULtriots  sufficiently  brave  and  clear-sighted  to  condonn 
the  policy  of  seclusion  grew  steadily. 


"Onuuwi"  (A  FrauB  Lasodkkb  Uf  tai  Sdbussb  or  ETOn}) 


CHAPTER  XLV 

FOREJGN  RELATIONS  AND  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE 
TOKUGAWA  {Continued) 

THE  TWELFTH  SHOQVN,  lEYOaHl  {18J8-1853) 

From  the  period  of  this  shogun  the  strength  of  the  Bakvfu  began  to  wane 
steadily,  and  the  restoration  of  the  administrative  power  to  the  sovereign  came 
to  be  discussed,  with  bated  breath  at  first,  but  gradually  with  increased  freedom. 
It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the  decline  of  the  Tokugawa  was  due  as  much  to 
an  empty  treasury  as  to  the  complications  of  foreign  intercourse.  The  financial 
atuation  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  briefly  described  as 
one  of  expenditures  constantly  exceeding  income,  and  of  repeated  recourse  by 
the  Bakufu  to  the  fatal  expedient  of  debasing  the  currency.  Public  respect  was 
steadily  imdermined  by  these  displays  of  impecuniosity,  and  the  feudatories 
in  the  west  of  the  empire  —  that  is  to  say,  the  tozama  daimyo,  whose  loyalty  to 
the  Bakufu  was  weak  at  the  best  —  found  an  opportunity  to  assert  themselves' 
agfunst  the  Ycdo  administration,  while  the  appreciation  of  commodities  rendered 
the  burden  of  living  constantly  more  severe  and  thus  helped  to  alienate  the 
people. 

8UMPTUABY  LAWS 

While  with  one  hand  scattering  abroad  debased  tokens  of  exchange,  the 
Bakufu  legislators  laboured  strenuously  with  the  other  to  check  luxury  and 
extravagance.  Conspicuous  among  the  statesmen  who  sought  to  restore  the 
economical  habit  of  former  days  was  Mizuno  Eckizen  no  Kami,  who,  in  1826 
and  the  immediately  subsequent  years,  promulgated  decree  after  decree  vetoing 
everything  in  the  nature  of  needless  expenditures.  It  fared  with  his  attempt  as 
it  always  does  with  such  legislation.  People  admired  the  vetoee  in  theory  but 
paid  little  attention  to  them  in  practice. 

r^UINE  IN  THE  TEMPO  EftA.  (1$30-1SM) 

From  1836  onward,  through  successive  years,  one  bad  harvest  followed  an- 
other until  the  prices  of  rice  and  other  cereals  rose  to  unprecedented  fibres..  The 
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Bakufu  were  not  remiss  in  their  measures  to  relieve  distress.  Free  grants  of 
grain  were  made  in  the  most  afflicted  regions;  houses  of  refuge  were  constructed 
where  the  indigent  might  be  fed  and  lodged  during  a  maximum  period  of  210 
days,  each  inmate  receiving  in  addition  a  daily  allowance  of  money  which  was 
handed  to  him  on  leaving  the  refuge,  and  this  example  of  charity  was  obeyed 
widely  by  the  feudatories.  It  is  on  record  that  twenty  thousand  persons  availed 
themselves  of  these  charitable  institutions  in  Yedo  alone.  One  particularir 
sad  episode  marks  the  story.  Driven  to  desperation  by  the  sight  of  the  people's 
pain  and  by  his4)wn  failure  to  obtain  from  wealthy  folks  a  sufficient  measure  of 
aid,  although  he  sold  everything  he  himself  possessed  by  way  of  example,  a  j>oliof 
official,  Oshio  Heihachiro,  raised  the  flag  of  revolt  and  became  the  instrument 
of  starting  a  tumult  in  which  eighteen  thousand  buildings  were  destroyed  in 
Osaka.  In  a  manifesto  issued  before  committing  suicide  in  company  with  his 
son,  Heihachiro  charged  the  whole  body  of  officials  with  corrupt  motives,  and 
declared  that  the  sovereign  was  treated  as  a  recluse  without  any  practical 
authority;  that  the  people  did  not  know  where  to  make  complaint;  that  the  dis- 
pleasure of  heaven  was  evinced  by  a  succession  of  natural  calamities,  .and  that 
the  men  in  power  paid  no  attention  to  these  warnings. 

The  eleventh  sh^gun,  lenari,  after  fifty-one  yekrs  of  office,  resigned  in  favour 
of  his  son,  leyoshi,  who  ruled  from  1838  to  1853.  lenari  survived  his  resignation 
by  four  years,  during  which  he  resided  in  the  western  castle,  and,  under  the 
title  of  o-gosho,  continued  to  take  part  in  the  administration.  As  for  leyoshi,  his 
tenure  of  power  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  his  prime 
minister,  Mizuno  Echizen  no  Kami,  to  substitute  economy  for  the  costly  luxiuy 
that  prevailed.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  eminent  official's 
policy,  and  it  will  suffice  here  to  add  that  his  aim  was  to  restore  the  austere 
fashions  of  former  times.  The  schedule  of  reforms  was  practically  endless. 
Expensive  costumes  were  seized  and  burned;  theatres  were  relegated  to  a  remote 
suburb  of  the  city;  actors  were  ostracized;  a  censorship  of  publications  checked 
under  severe  penalties  the  complation  of  all  anti-foreign  or  immoral  literature, 
and  even  children's  toys  were  legislated  for. 

At  first  these  laws  alarmed  people,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  competence  to 
enforce  was  not  commensurate  with  ability  to  compile,  and  the  only  result 
achieved  was  that  splendour  and  extravagance  were  more  or  less  concealed. 
Yet  the  BaJi;u/w  officials  did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  force.  It  is  recorded  that 
storehouses  and  residences  were  sealed  and  their  inmates  banished;  that  no  less 
than  570  restaurants  were  removed  from  the  most  populous  part  of  the  city, 
and  that  the  maidservants  employed  in  them  were  all  degraded  to  the  class  of 
"licensed  prostitutes."  This  drastic  effort  went  down  in  the  pages  of  history  as 
the  "Tempo  Reformation."  It  ended  in  the  resignation  of  its  author  and  the 
complete  defeat  of  its  purpose. 

'  TOKUGAWA  NARIAKI 

Contemporaneous  with  the  wholesale  reformer,  Mizuno,  was  Tokugawa 
Nariaki  (1800-1860),  daimyo  of  Mito,  who  opposed  the  conciliatory  foreign 
policy,  soon  to  be  described,  of  li  Naosuke  (Kamon  no  Kami).  Nariaki  in- 
herited the  literary  tastes  of  his  ancestor,  Mitsukuni,  and  at  his  court  a  number 
of  earnest  students  and  loyal  soldier*  assembled.  Among  them  were  Fujita 
T5ko  (1806-1856)  and  Toda  Tadanori^  who  are  not  less  remarkable  as  scholars 
and  historiand  than  as  {administrators. 
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RELATIONS  WITH  THE  TTNITED  STATES 

*      '  •  4 

Japan  now  began  to  majse  tbe  aoquaiatanoe  of  American  citizens,  who, 
pursuing  the  whaling  industry  in  the  seas  off  Alaska  and  China,  papsed  frequently 
in  their  ships  within  easy  sight  of  the  island  of  Yezo.  Occasionally,  one  of  these 
schooners  was  cast  away  on  Japan 's  shores^  and  as  a  rule,  her  people  were  treated 
with  consideration  and  sent  to  Deshima  for  shipment  to  Batavia.  Japanese 
8ailoi»,  also,  were  occasionally  swept  by  hurricanes  and  curr^tp  to  tbe. Aleutian 
Islands,  to  Oregon,  or  to  California,  .#nd.in  several  cases  these  mariners, were 
sent  back  to  Japan  by  American  vessels*  It  was  on  such  an  errajod  of  .m^ey 
that  the  sailing  ship  Morrison  entered  Yedo  Bay,  in  1837<,  and  being.required  to 
repair  to  Kagoshima,  was  driven  from  the  latter  place  by  cannon  shot.  It  was 
on  such  an  errand,  aJao,  that  the  Manhattan  reached  Uraga  and  lay  there  four 
days  before  she  Wias  eompelle|d  to  take  her  departure.  It  would  deem  that  the 
experiences  collected  by  Cooper,  master  of  the  latter  vessel,  and  published  after 
his  return  to  the  United  .States,  induced  the  Wasbingtpn  Government  to  es^ay 
the  opening  of  Japan.  A  ninety^un  ship  of  the  line  and  a  sloop,  sent  on  this 
errand,  anchored  o&  Uraga  jn  1846,  and  their  commander,  Commodore. Biddle* 
applied  for  the  sanction  of  trade.  He  received  a  positive  refusal,  and  in  pursuatnce 
of  his  instructions  to  abstain  from  any  act  calculated  to  excite  hostility  or  di»i. 
trust,  he  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  away. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OTHER  POWERS 

In  this  same  year,  1846,  a  French  ship  touched  at  the  Rytikyu  archipelago, 
and  attempted  to  persuade  the  islanders  that  if  they  wished  for  seciurity  against 
British  aggression,  they  must  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France. 
England,  indeed,  was  now  much  in  evidence  in  the  seas  of  southern  China,  and 
the  Dutch  at  Deshima,  obeying  the  instincts  of  commercial  rivaJry,  warned 
Japan  that  she  must  be  prepared  for  a  visit  from  an  English  squadron  at  any 
moment.  The  King  of  Holland  now  (1847)  intervened.  He  sent  to  Yedo  a 
number  of  books  together  with  a  map  of  the  world  and  a  despatch  urging  Japan 
to  open  her  ports.'  This  was  not  done  for  Japan's  sake.  The  apparent  explanjar 
tion  is  that  the  trade  at  Deshima  having  ceased  to  be  worth  purstaii^,  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  had  surrendered  its  monopoly  to  the  Netherlands  Goyem- 
m^nt,  BO'  that  the  latter 's  advice  to  Japan  is  explained.  But  his  Majesty's 
e£Forts  had  no  immediate  tesult,  though  they  doubtless  augmented  Japan,  !s 
feeling  of  anxiety. 

Twelve  months  later,  the  Preble,  an  American  brig  under  Commander 
Glynn)  anchored  off  Nagasaki  and  threatened  to  bombard  the  tewn  unless 
immediate  delivery,  was  made  of  fifteen  foreign  seamen  held  by  the  Japanese  for 
shipment  to  Batavia.  The  castaways  were  surrendered,  and  Conunander 
Gl3mn  found  evidence  to  prove  that  Japan  was  by  no  means  ijgnorant  of  American 
doings  in  Mexico,  and  that  she  was  begmning  to  cppiprehend  how  close  the  world 
was  approaching  her  shores.  Once  again  in  the  following  year  (1849),  the  King 
of  Holland  wrote,  telling  the  Japanese  to  expect  an  American  fleet  in  their 
waters  twelve  months  later,  and  to  look  for  war  unless  they  agreed  to  interna- 
tional conun^ce, '  This  was  no  empty  threat.  The  Washington  Government  jhad 
actually  addressed  to  European  nations  a  memorandum  justifying  an  expedition 
to  Japan  on  the  ground  that  it  would  mure  to  the  advantage  of  all,  and  the  King 
of  Holland  appended  tp  his  letter  a  dri^t  of  iixe  treaty  which.wpul4  ^  prea^ted 
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in  Yedo.  ''All  these  things  render  it  obvious  that  in  the  matter  of  renewing 
their  relations  with  the  outer  world,  the  Japanese  were  not  required  to  make  any 
sudden  decision  under  stress  of  unexpected  meiiiice;  tbey  bad  sifiiple  notice  of 
the  course  events  were  taking."  • 

THE  121ST  SOVEREIGN.  T^EE  EMPEROE  KOMEI  (A.  D.  184G-1867) 

The  Emperor  Nihk5  clied  in  1846  and  waft  succeeded  by  his  son,  K5mei,  the 
12l8t  sovereign.  The  country's  foreign  relations  soon  became  a  source  of 
profound  concern  to  thei  new  ruler.  Among  thef  Court  nobles  there  had  devel- 
oped in  Nink5  's  reign  a^tfong  desire  to  maketheirinfluenoefelt  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  empire,  and  thus  to  emerge  from  the  itisigiiificaiit  position  to  which  the 
Bakufu  system  condemned  them.  In  obedience  '  to  their  •  suggestions, '  the 
Emperor  Nnik5  established  a  special  collfege'  fer  the  education  of  Court  noUes, 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  thfet  of  forty.  This  st^p  does  not  seem  to  have  caused 
toy  concern  to  the  Bakufu  officials.  Ilie  c6llege  wa6  duly  organlafed  under  the 
name  of  GakuskQrjo  (afterwetrds  changed 'to  Gakushu-in).  ■  The  Yedo  treasury 
went  so  far  as  to  contribute  a  substantial  Sum  to  the  support  of  the  institution, 
and  early  in  the  reign  of  K5mei  the  nobles  began  to  look  at  lile  with  eyes  changed 
by  the  teaching  thus  afforded.  Instructors  St  the  college  tv^e  chosen  among 
the  descendants  of  the  immortal  scholars,  Abe^  no  Seimei,  Sugawara  ho  Miehi- 
zane,  and  others  scarcely  less  renowned.  The  Emperor  NinkS  had  left  instruc- 
tions that  four  precepts  should  be  inscribed  conspicuously  in  the  halls  of  the 
college,  namely :  — 

Walk  ia  the  paths  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  great  sages. 
'      Revere  the  righteous  canons  of  the  empire. 

.He  that  hsa  not  learned  the  sacred. doctrine^,'  how  can  betgoveiin  faoBDB^? 
He  that  is  ignorant  of.  the  classics,  how  can  he  regulate  hJ^  own  conduct? 

A  manifest  sign  of  the  times,  the  portals  of  this  college  wer6  soon  thronged 
by  Court  nobles,  and  the  Imperial  capital  began  to  awake  from  its  sleep  of 
centuries.  The  Emperor  himsdf  evinced  hid  solicitude  about  foreign  relations 
by  fasting  and  by  praying  at  the  shrines  of  the  national  deities,  his  Majesty's 
constant  formula  of  worship  being  a  supplication  that  his^life  might  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  for  the  safety  of  his  comitry.  The  fact  wa^  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  Yedo  Bakkifu  had  begun  to  constitute  an  absorbing  object  with  many  of  the 
high  officials  in  Kyoto.  It  had  hitherto  been  an  invariable  rule  that  toy  policy 
contemplated  in  Y^o  became- an  accomplished  fact  before  a  report  was  presented 
in  the  Imperial  capital.  But  very  soon  after  his  coronation,  the  Emperor  K5m« 
departed  from  this  time-hofioured  sequence  Of  proeedure  tod  formally  instructed 
the  Bakufu  that  the  traditional  policy  of  the  empire  in  foreign  affairs  must  be 
strictly  maintained.  The  early  Tofcugawa  »ft5gt*n5  would  have  strongly  resented 
such  Interference,  but  times  had  chtoged,  and  leyoshi  bowed  his  head  quietly  to 
the  new  order.  Thenceforth  the  Bakufu  subniitted  all  questions  of  foreign  policy 
to  the  Imperial  Court  before  final  decision. 


COMMODORE  PERRY 

In  the  year  1853,  Commodore  Perry  of  the  United  States  Navy  appeared  in 
Uraga  Bay  with  a  squadron  of  four  warships  and  56Q  men.  The  advent  of  such 
a  force  created  much  perturbiatlonin  Yedo.  •  Instead  of 'dealing  with  the  affair 
on  their  own  absolute  authority^,  ih^  Baktifi^  idilmmoned  a  council  of  the  feudft^ 
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-tories*  to  discuss  the  necessary  'Steps.  Mean^hite,  the^hOgwn,  who  had  been  ill 
for  some  time,  died,  and  his  'decease/was  pleaded  as"  a  pretext  for  postponing 
discussion  trrth  the  Americans.  Perry'  being  without  -authority  to  resort  to 
force,  did  not  pr^s  his  point.  He'trani^mitt^'the  Ftei^d^sft's  letter  to  the 
sovereign  of  Japan,  and  steamled  away  on  the  17tb  of  July,  declaring  tie  intention 
to  retmn  in  the  following  year.  This  letter  "was  x^ireiidated  ainong  the  feodar 
tones,  who  were  invited  to  express  their,  opinions^'  on  the  document.  Their 
rephes  are  worthy  of  peraeal  as  presenting  a* clear  idea  of  Japanese  views  at  that 
time  with  regard,  to  foreign  intercourse.  The  gist  of  the  replies  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: — 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  foreigiMn  in  visiti&g  Japan  is  to  reconnoitre  the  country.  This 
is  proved  by  the  action  of  the  Russians  in  the  north.  What  has  b^en  done  by  Western  States 
in  India^and  CMna  wouM  ^tibtlesB  be  done  ib  Japan  also  if  opportunity  offered;  Even  the 
Dutch  are  n6t  Iree  from  su^Unon*  of  acting  the  pact  of  spies. 

Foreign  trade,  so  far  from  benefitting  the  nation,  camiot  fail  to  Impoverish  it,  inasmuch 
as  oversea  commerce  simply  means  that,  .whereas  Japan  receives  a  number  of  unnecessary 
hozuries,  she  has  to  give  in:  exididdige  (|uantittee  of  preciouB  metals. 

To  permit  foreign  intercourse  would  be  to  revoke  the  law  of  exclusSon  which  ha&  been 
enforcea  for.  ce^nturies,  and  which  was  the  outcome  of  practical  experience. 

These 'opinions  were  subscribed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  feudatories.  A 
fiBW,  however,  had  sufficient  foresight  and  courage  toadvocate foreign  intercourse* 
The  leaders  of  this  small  minoirity  were,  li  Naosufce,  baron  of  Hikone,  historically 
remembered  as  li  Kamon  no  Kamij  Toda  Ixu  no  Kami^  hugyd  of  Uraga ;  Takashi- 
ma  Kihei  (called  also  Shir5da3r(i^  or  Shfihan) ;  Egawa  Tarozaemon,  hugyd  of 
Nirayama;  and  Otsuki  Heiji,  a  vassal  of  the  baron  of  Sendai.  The  views  of 
these  statesmen  may  be  briefly  siumffiarlzed  as  follows : 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  illustrious  and  patriotic  men,  anticipating  injury  to  the 
country's  fortunes  and  perversion  of  th^  nation's  moraL  canons,  are  implacably  opposed  to 
foi^iga  intercourse.  But  the  circ\UEistanoe9 '  of  the  time  repder  it  impossible  to  mamtain 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  side  by  aide  with  the  policy  of  seclusion.  The  coasts  are  virtually 
unprotectea.  The  country  is  practically  without  a  nav^.  Throughout  a  period  of  nearly 
two  and  a  half  centuries  the  building  <ii  anv'  &hip  having  a  capacity  df  over  one  hundred  keka 
has  been  forbidden,  and  in  the  absence  of  ^ar^vessels  there  is  no  means  ol  defence  escoept 
coast  batteries,  which  are  practically  non-existent.  ,  ' 

When  inaugurating  the  policy  of  sechision,  the  Bakktfu  Government  took  care  to  leave 
China  and  Holland  as  a  bridfge  between  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  will  be  wise  to 
utilize  that  bridge  for  dealing  with  f orei^  States,  so  as  to  gain  time  for  preparations  of  diefence^ 
instead  of  rushing  blindly  into  battle  without  any  supply  of  effective  weapons.  If  the  Ameri- 
cans have  need  of  coal,  there  is  an  abundant  supply  ^in^yul^ii.  If  they  requh'e  provisions 
ajMl  water,  their-  needa  can  easily  be  satisfied.  Aa  .for  return^  d»tr,essedi  loneign  seamen, 
that  has  hitherto  been  done  voluntarily,  and  an  arrangement  on  this  subject  can  be  made 
through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch.  As  for  foreign  trade,  the  times  have  changed  radically 
since  a  veto  was  imposed  on  all  commercial  trcmsactions^  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
what  was  wise  then  is  expedient  now.  Japan  must  have  oceaAigoing  vessels,  and  these  caano4( 
be  procured  in  a  moment.  Her  best  way  is  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  the  Dutch  as 
midcfieimen  in  trade,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  furnishing  herself  with  powei^ul  men^f-war  and 
with  sailors  and  gunners  capable  of  navigatini^  and  fighting  these  ve^ek. 

In  shorty  the  wisest  plan  is  to  make  a  show  of  commerce  and  intercourse,  and  thus  gain 
time  to  equip  the  coimtry  with  a  knowledge  of  naval  architecture  and  warfare.  The  two 
things  most  essential  are  that  Christianitv  should  not  be  admitted  in  the  train  of  foreign 
trade,  and  that  the  strictest  economy  should  be  exercised  by  all  classes  of  the  people  so  as  to 
provide  funds  for  the  building  of  a  navy  and  the  fortification  of  the  coasts.     . 

The  question  alluded  to  ^,t  the  close  of  the  above)  namely^  the  question  of 
finance,  was  a  paramojtmt  difficulty  fQr  the  B^huf^,  In  the  very  year  of  Perry's 
conwng,  a  membeir  of  the  Gabiniet  in  Yedo  wrote  as  follows  to  FUjita  Toko, 
chief  ^dvi^er  of  the  Mito  feudatory:  ''Unless  I  tell  you  fraAJdy  about  the 
c<»Ckditian.  of  the  treasury  you  cannot  appreciate  the  situation.  If  you  saw  the 
aeoounts.  you  would  be  s^tartled,  and  would  learn  at  ^a  ^atice  the  hopelessnete  of 
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going  to  wa<r.  The  country  cbuld  not  hold  out  even  Toe  a  tw«lvmoiith,  and 
there  is  nothing  for  it  except  that  everyone  should  Join  in  saving  money  for 
purposes  of  equipment.  If  we  keep  >the  peace  noW  and  toil  unremittingly  for 
ten  yeans,  we  may  hop6  to  restore  the  ^tuation.'^  In  truth,  the  J?aibu/u  had 
practically  no  ehoice.  '^0n  one  band,  thousaiids  of  pfubticists,  who  believed 
themselves  patriotic,  clamoured  for  the  policy  of  seclusion,  even  at  the  cost  of 
war;  on  the  other,  the  Yedo  Government  knew  that  to  fight  must  b^  to  ineur 
crushing  defeat.''    The  BaJcafu  then  issued  the  following  temporising  decree: 

'  •  "With  regard  to  the  despatch  from  the  United  States  Government,  the  views  of  competent 
men  have  been  taken  and  have  been  carefully  considered  by  the  shogun.  The  views  expressed 
are  variously  worded  but  thev  advocate  either  peace  or  war.  Everyone  has  pointed  out  that 
we  are  without  a  navy  and  that  our  coasts  are  undeCeaded.  Meanwhile,  the  Americans  will 
be  here  again  next  year.  Our  policy  shall  be  to  evade  any  definite  answer  to  theii!  sequesty 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaming  a  peaceful  demeanour.  It  may  be,  however^  thDkt  they 
will  have  recourse  to  violence.  For  that  contingency  we  must  be  prepared  lest  the  country 
miffer  disgrace.  Therefore  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  prepare  mieans  of  defence. 
Above  aUit  is  imperative -that  everyone  should  practise  patience,  refrain  from  anger,  and 
carefully  observe  the  conduct  of  the  foreigners.  Should  th6y.  open  hostilitied,  all  must  at 
once  take  up  arms  and  fight  strenuously  ior  the  eountry . 

A  less  vertebrate  policy  could  scarcely  have  been  formulated,  but  the  conduct 
of  the  Bakufu  statesmen  was  more  stalwart  than  their  language.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Abe  Masahiro,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  that  Yedo  ever  possessed^ 
batteries  were  built  at  Shinagawa  to  guard  the  approaches  to  Yedo;  defensive 
preparations  were  made  along  the  coasts  of  Musashi,  Sagami,  Awa»  and  Kaziisa; 
the  veto  against  the  construction  of  oeean-^going  ships  was  rtecinded,  and  the 
feudatories  were  invited  to  build  and  arm  large  vessels;  a  eommiission  was  given 
to  the  Dutch  at  Deshima  to  procure  from  Europe  a  libraiy  of  useful. books; 
cannon  were  cast;  troops  were  drilled,  and  everyone  who  laad  acquired  expert 
knowledge  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutcli  was  taken  into  official  favour. 

But  all  these  efforts  tended  only  to  expose  their  own  feebleness,  and  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  1853,  instructions  were  issued  that  if  the  Americans  returned, 
they  were  to  be  dealt  with  peacefully.  "In  short,  the  sight  of  Perry's  steam- 
propelled  ships,  their  x)oweriFul  armament,  and  the  specimens  they  carried  of 
Western  wonders  had  practically 'broken  down  the  barriers  of  Japan's  isolation 
without  any  need  of  treaties  or  Conventions."  Thus,  when  the  Ammcan 
commodore  returned  in  the  following  February  with  ten  ships  and  crews  nmnber- 
ing  two  thousand,  he  easily  obtained  a  treaty  by  which  Japan  promised  kind 
treatment  to  shipwrecked  sailors;  permission  to  foreign  vessels  to  obtain  stores 
and  provisions  within  her  territory,,  and  an  engagemait  that  American  vessels 
might  anchor  in  the  ports  of  Shimoda  and  Hakata.  Much  has  been  written 
about  Perry's  judicious  display  of  force  and  about  his  sagacious  tact  in  dealing 
with  the  Japanese,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  consequsices  of  his 
exploit  did  not  invest  its  methods  with  extravagant  lustre. 

TREATIES  OF  COMMERCE 

Russia,  Holland,  and  England  speedily  obtained  treaties  similar  to  that 
eoneluded  by  Commodore  Perry  in  1854.  These,  however,  were  not  commercial 
conv^itions.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  American  consul* 
general  in  Japan,  to  open  the  country  io  trade.  Arriving  in  August,  1856,  he 
concluded  in  March,  1857,  a  treaty  securing  to  United  States  citizens  the  right 
of  permanent  residence  at  Shimoda  and  Hakodate,  as  well  as  that*  of  carrying 
OB  trade  at  Nagasaki  and  establishing  consular  jurisdiction.    NevertbelesBy 
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ifeOihing  wartby  to  be  called  ccosunercial  Hiterooiurse  uraa  allowed  by  the  Bak\ifu, 
and  it  was  xiot  until  Mr.  Harris, /virith  infimte  patience  and  tact,  had  gone^  to 
Yedo  after  ten  months '^d^y  that  he  secured  the  opening  of  portsother  than 
Nagasaki  to  international  oommeroe^  In  this  achievement  he  was  assisted  by 
Hotia  Masamutsu,  successor  to  the  great  Masahiro,  and,  like  most  of  his  col- 
leagues, a  sincere  advooate  of  openii^  the  country. 

'  Japan  has  been  much  Uamed  for  her  reluctance  in  this  matter,  but  when  we 
recall  the  dangier  to  which  the  Yedo  administration  was  exposed  by  its  own  weak^ 
ness,  and  when  we  observe  that  a  strong  sentiment  was  growing  up  in  favour  of 
abolishing  the  dual  form  of  goveroment,  we  can  easily  appreciate  that  to  sanc-^ 
tion  eommeccial  relations  kngght  wdl  have  shaken  the  Bakufu  to  their  foundations. 
It  was  possible  to  oonstme  the  Peny  convention  and  the  first  Harris  conv^ition 
as  mere  acts  of  benevolence  towanls  strangers,  but  a  commercial  treaty  would 
not  have  lent  itself  to  any  such  construction.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the 
shogun's  ministers  hesitated  to  take  an  apparently  suicidal  step.  They  again 
consulted  the  feudatories  and  again  received  an  almost  unanimously  unfavour- 
able answer. 

In  facty  history  has  preserved  only  one  unequivocal  expression  of  consent. 
It  was  formulated  by  Matsudidra  Yosfainaga,  baron  of  Echizen.  He  had  been 
arnoi^  the  most  ardent  excludonists  in  the  first  council  of  feudatories;  but 
his  views  had  subsequently  undergone  a  radical  change,  owing  to  the  arguments 
of  one  of  his  vassals,  Hashimoto  Sanae --*- elder  brother  of  Viscount  Hashimoto 
Tsunatsune,  president  of  the  Red  Cross  Hospital,  who  died  in  1909.  ^  Not  only 
did  this  reriiarkable  man  frankly  advocate  f oneign  trade  for  its  own  sake  and  as 
a  means  of  enriching  the  nation,  thus  developing^  its  capacity  for  independence, 
but  healsd  recommended  the  fostering  of  industries,  the  purchase  of  ships  and 
-firearms,  the  study  of  fortign  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  despatch  of  students  and 
Xyablidsts  to  Western  countries:  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Finally,  he  laid 
down  the  principle  that  probity  is  essential  to  commercial  success.''  Such 
doctrines  were  then  much  in  advanee^  of  the  tim&  Neverthele&fs,  Harris  achieved 
his  purpose.  He  had  audience  of  the  shogun  in  November,  1857,  and,  on  the 
29th  of  the  following  July,  a  treaty  was  concluded  opening  Yokohama,  from  the 
1st  of  July,  1858,  to  conmierce  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  two  attempts  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Throne.  Hainly  the  Bakufu  shrank  from  op^y  adopting  a 
polic]^'  which,  while  recognizing  its  necessity,  they  distrusted  their  own  abilil^ 
to  force  upon  the  nation*  Th^  had,  however,  piromised  Mr.  Harris  that  the 
treaty  should  be  i^gned,  and  they  kept  their  word  at  a  risk,  of  whose  magnitude 
the  American  conkil^general  had  no  conception.  Mr.  Harris  had  brought  to 
this  conferiBnce'  exceptional  diplomatic  skill  and  winning  tact,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  th«tt  he  derived  assistance  from  cont^nporaneous  events  in  China,  where 
the  Pdho  forts  had  just  been  captured  and  the  Chinese  forced  to  sign  a  treaty. 
He  was  thus  able  to  warn  the  Japanese  that  the  British  and  the  French  fleets 
might  be  expected  at  any  moment  to  enter  Yedo  Biay,  and  that  the  best  way  to 
avert  irksome  demands  at  the  hands  of  the  British  was  to  establish  a  comparative- 
ly moderate  precedent  by  yielding  to  the  American  proposals. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  iS^5(?C7iy,  lESADA  (X8d3-X858) 

Between  the  concloeaon  of  the  Harris  commercial  treaty  and'itis  signature, 
the  £dbu/u  prime  minister  visited  Ey5to,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the 
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Impearial  Oouii}  to  abandmiits  antMb^eignattttfideJ'  Sid  n&a&bu^mw^  ityote 
unsuccessful,  the  utmost  coneessioii  •obtained  by  hiiiL  bebig  tbat  tiie  prableih  of 
the  treaty  should  be  submitted  to  the  feudatories.  .  Anoih^  question  rkised  on 
this  occasion  in  Kyotowas  the  successioli  to  the  shOgunatei'  ^ .  The  twelfth  $b^tm, 
leyoshi,  had  died  inlSdS,  andiwas  succeeded  by  iesada,  a  i^hyaieally  incompetent 
ruler.  lesada  had  been  married  to  <the.- daughter  <if  tfa»  SfttRuma'  f eudattoryy  its 
planned  by  the  former  Bakufu  premier;  Abe^  -who  hopied  thus  to  cement  friebdly 
relations  with  the  great  southern  barony  a  hd'editary  eneiny^of  ttze  TokugavEL 
There  was  no  issue  of  the  marriage^  and  it  being  c^i;ain  that  there^eoiild  bene 
issue,  two  candidates  for  the  shCgunate'Were'profX)sed.  They  weiIb  Keikiy  son 
of  Nariaki  of  Mito  a  man  of  matured  intellect  anjdi  high  capacities,  and  lemochr, 
son  of  Nariyuki  of.  Kii,  a  boy  of  thirteen.  -Public  .opinion  supported  thfe 
former,  and  his  connexion  with  tiie  house -of  Mito  seemed  to  assure  ffft  anth> 
foreign  bias.  Chiefly  forvthe  latter  reason,  the  Oonrt  ill  IKy6to  favoured  his 
nomination.   .         -      .y  •    '    ^   .    i    .  u 

But  Keikii  was  not  really  an -advocate'  o£  aaiaonal '  flednaJoni  iHad-^rthe 
succession  been  given  to  him  then,  he  would  doubtless  have  adopted  a^hbdEid 
policy.  Onitheoth^  hand,. has  appointo^l^'^ybould  have  been  equivalent  ta  the 
abdication  of  lesaday  and  in  order  taaYBrft^tioavt&etrophe,  tiie.'shdgkn^sefi- 
Umrage  contrived  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  li  Karfusiv  no  Kmm  td.tfas  post 
of  prime  minister  in  Yedo.  This  baron,  was  not  less,  capable*  than  courageoua 
He  immediately  caused  .the  young  lefenmyo  of  Kii  to  be  nominated -sdcceasor  to 
the  shdgunate,  aiid  he  signed  the  Haitis  treaty:  A  vehement  outery  ensued. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  will  of  the  Inlperial  Cdmt  had.  beeii  set  aA:itou|^t  by 
signing  the  treaty  without  the  sovereign's  sanction,  and  that  uneonditional 
yielding  to  foreign  deni&nds  was : intolerable.  -The  Miix)  baron  headed  this 
opposition.  But  it  is  observable  that  ev^  he  did  not  insist  upon  the  xnainte- 
niaiioe  of  absolute  sediusion..;  AH  that  he  and  his-f  oilowers  demimded  was  that 
a  delay  should  be  imposed  in  oider  to  obtain  time  for  definite  pii;epairation,  where- 
as the  premier,  li,  was.for  the  immediate  opening  of  tbe.oouati^. 

THE  FOURtEENTH  SHOgUK,   lEMOCHl  (1858*1866) 

lesada  died  in  1858,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Iniperial  Court  to.sanction  the 
succession  of  lemoefai  was  evidmced  by  a  long  delay  in  the  transmisrioa  ei  the 
necessary  Imperial  document.  During  that  intervali  the  feudatoHes  of  Mito 
and  Echizenthad  a  tnemoirabJe  interview  with  ti^  premier)  li,  whose  life  seemed 
at  that  time  tohang  by  a  thready  but  who,  neverthele6S>  iadvai^ced  ilnflintchmi^ 
towards  lus  goal.  The  three  feudatories  offered  to  comproixnse;  in  other  wprds, 
they  declared  their  willingneiss  to  subscribe  tiie  commercial  oonvwtion  provided 
that  Keiki  was  appointed  shogun;  the  importaint  laet  being  thus  estiblidhed  that 
domestic  politics  had  taken  precedence  d  foreign^  li  not  only  decUeiied  this 
offer,  but  also  did  not  hj^itate  to  punish  the  leaders  o£  tiie  oppoettion  by  confine- 
mait  and  by  temporary  exclusion  from  the  Court.  . 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

It  was  during  the  days  of  the  thirteenth  shogun  that  Japan  may  be  said  to 
have  coromenced  her  practical  study  of  forelgii  military  science.  Instructors 
were<imported  from  HoUaiiLd,  and  a  oollege  wto  established  at Nagaoaki*.  Anc^ong 
its  graduates  were  several  histcHnoal  tdiw^acters,  notably  Katau  Bpitart^  after* 
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^jk^  Count  KatsUf  mitdster  of  Marine  in  tbef  Me^'i  Qovemm^it.  A.  naval 
college  (Gunkan  KyoQV^)  alscl  was  drgimued  at  Tsukijiy  in  Yedo,  while,  at 
Akunoura,  in  Kagaealp^  an  kon-louhdry  was  erected.  There,  the  first  attempt 
at  shipbuilding  on  fcn^ign  iinfis  waa  ma^ie,  and  there^  alsev  is-  now  situated.  I^e 
premier  private  dockyard  in  Japan,  naxn^y,  thai  of  the  Mitsubishi. Company. 
AJ^eady,  ia  1854,  the  Dutch  Govemmeoct  had  fMreaented  to  Japan-her  first  steaon^ 
i^p,  the  iCanio  if  am* 

FOREIGN  HEPRESKNTATIVES  AND  THE  BAKUFU    . 

An  indirect  eonsequeneeof  these  dii^utes  bettween-  the  Throne  and  the  Court 
nobieSy  on  one  ade,  and  the  JSoKi^u  officials,  on  the  other,  was  to  piarplex  the 
formgn  representatives  who  were  now  residing  in  Yed^^  These  representatives 
learned  to  t>eUeve  that  the  shogun'a  ministers  were  determined  either  to  avoid 
making  treaties  or  to  evade  them  when  made.  However  natural  this  suspicion 
may  have  been,  it  lacked  soUd  foundation.  Ths^  is  proved  by  a  memorial 
which  the  Yedo  statesmen  addressed  to  the  Throne  after  the  negotiation  of  the 
Harris  treaty.  They  made  it  quite  plain  that  they  were  acting  in  perfect  good 
Caith,  the  ooly  doubtful  point  in  the  memorial  being  that,  after  the  organization 
of  a  competent  aimy  and  navy,  the  problem  of  peace  or  war  might  be  decided. 
" If  peaceful  relaticma  be  maintained  by  ratifying  the  treaty,"  they  wrote,  "the 
avaricious  abens  will  deftaitely  see  that  there  is  not  much  wealth  in  the  cotmtry, 
and  thus,  abandoning  the  idea  of  gain,  they  will  approach  us  with  friendly 
feelings  only  and  ultimately  will  pass  imd^r  our  Emperor's  grace.  They  may 
then  be  induced  to  make  grateful  offerings  to  his  Majesty,  and  it  will  no  longer 
be  a  question  of  tirade  but  of  tribute."  Something  of  sinister  intention  seems  to 
present  itself  between  the  lines  of  this  document.  But  we  have  to  remember  that 
it  was  addressed  ultimately  to  the  Kyoto  nobles,  whose  resentm^it  would  haye 
been  at  once  excited  by  the  use  of  friendly  or  self-effacing  language. 

There  is  also  on  recoiid  correspondence  that  passed  between  the  Bakufu 
premier,  li,  and  certain  friends  of  his  in  thid  Imperii  capital.  From  these  letterd 
it  appears  that  Yedo  Was  advised  by  the  far-seeing,  section  of  the  Kyoto  states- 
men to  simulate  the  policy  of  bringmg  aliens,  under  Japanese  influence,  and  of 
using  for  purposes  of  military  and  naval  deveiopmen:t  the  wealth  that  would 
accrue  from  oversea  trade.  In  a  word,  the  Bahrfu  had  to  disguise  their  policy 
I  in  terms  such  as  might  placate  the  Ky^to  conservatives,  and  this  deception  ivas 
once  parried  so  far  that  .an  envoy  sent  to  Kyoto  from  Yedo  represented  the  ahofftm 
as  hostile  at  heaH  to  f<Nreigners,  though  tolerating  them  temporarily  as  a  matter 
of  prudence.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  thsA  the  foreign  represaitatives  found 
much  to  p>erplex  them  in  these  conditions,  or  that  at  the  legations  in  Yedo,  as 
well  as  among  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  America,  an  uneasy  feeling  grew  up 
that  Japan  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  repudiate  her  treaty  engagements. 


INTRIGUES  IN  KYOTO 

About  this  time  there  began  to  assemble  in  the  Imperial  oapital  anumber  of 
men  who,  though  without  social  or  official  status,  were  at  once  talented,  patriotic^ 
and  conservative.  At  their  head  stood  Umeda  Gesijiro,  who  practised  as  a 
physici^  and  wrote  political  brochures  mnder  the  nom  de  phm^  of  Uiilpin»  He 
soom  became  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  loyalists  wl)o^  motto  was  SatirO  Jo^l 
TRevere  the  sovereign,  expel  the  ^barbarian£|),  and  associated  with  him  were 
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LRatMfid,  asonof  Rai  Sany^';  Yanagav»S^gan;  Yoshlda  ShOia^'SaigO Kichino- 
Buke  —r-  better.  knowU'  as  Saigfi  Takamori,  the  leader  of  tfaa'  Satsuma  rebellion 
of  1877, —  HaaMmoto  Sanae,  ajid  others  who  have  bcea  not  uniustly  described 
as  the  real  motiTe  force  that  ta-ought  abcnifr  the  ReBtor«tion  of  1867. 

Theee  men  soon  catde  to  taercise  great- influenoe  over  the  Court  nobles  — 
especially  Koiloe,  Takatsukasa,  IchijO,  Nij^,  and  SfknjQ  -^  and  were  consequent- 
ly able  to  suggest  subjects  for  the  sovereign's  rescripts.  Thus  his  Majesty 
was  induced  to  issue  an  edict  which  conveyed  a  reprimand  to  the  skdgun  for 
concluding  a  treaty  without  previously  referring  it  to  the  feudatories,  and 
which  suggested  that  the  Mito  and  Owari  feudatories  should  be  released  from  the 
jsentenoe  of  confinetheot  passed -on  thectby  li  Kamonno  Kwtli,  Hiis  edict 
startled  the  Bakvfu.    They  at  onoe  sent  from  Yedo  envxvfB  to  remonstrate  with 

U»e  coRBirvBtiveH,  and  after 
a  controversy  tastiiig  four 
months;  a  compromise  was 
effected  by  which  the  sover- 
eign postponed  any  action 
for  the  expulsion  of  foreign- 
ers and  the  shogun  declared 
that  his  tolerance  of  in- 
ternational coEomeTCe'  was 
only  temporary.    This  was 
regarded  as  a  victory  for 
the  sbCgunate.  '  But  the 
■  Yedo  envoys,  during  their 
,  stay  in  K'yWo,  discovered 
k  evidences  of «  plot  to  over- 
'i  throw  the  Bakuju.     Great 
...  severity  was  shown  hi  deal- 

"    :    ■■  .,       ii  Nao»ckb  ing  with  this  consjriracy. 

Hie  leaders  were  beheaded,,  banishedy  Or  mdered  to  commit  sincide;  the  Mito 
feudatory  bong  sentenced  to  perpetual  confinement  in  his  fief;  the  daimyS  of 
OWari,  to  permanent  retirement;  and  Keiki,form«  candidate  for  the  succession 
to'tbe  ahogunate,  being'  deprived  of  oflSoe  and  directed  to  iivein  seclusion. 
Many  othto- notable  men  were  subjected  to  various  penalties,  and  this  "Great 
Judgment  (rf  Ansei"  —  the  name  of  the  era  —  (Saosed  a  profound  B«Mation 
tliroughout  the  empire.  The  nation  mourned  for  many  sincere  patriots  who  had 
been  sentenced  on  the  flinisiest  evidence,  and  the  whcJe  incidsnt  tended  to 
twoentuate  the  unpopularity  of- foreign  intercourse. 

;rHE  SECRET  EDICT 

The  compromise  mentioned  above  as  having  been  effected  between  Yedo  and 
Ky5to  had  the  effect  of  stultifying  thepreviously  drafted  edict  which  condemned 
the  shSgun  for  concluding  a  treaty  without  consulting  the  feudatories.  The 
edict  had^itbt'  beeri'  puMtfty  promulgated,  but  it  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  Mito  feudatory,  and  by  his  orders  had  been  enclosed  in  the  farnily  tomb, 
where  it  Was  ^ardfed  night  and  day  by  a  strohg  troop  of  samurai.  The  Bakufu 
'^'^'M  that  to  (!onvey«uch  a  document  direct  fPOTn  the  ThrOne  toafeudatory 
'am  trespass  upon  the  ehS^vn'B  authority.  Mito,  however,  refused  to 
f  it.    The  most'  unoon^HtMiiffli^  conseMttives  of  the  firf  issued  a 
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maiiiifeBto  justifying  their  refusal^  alad.  a&  eyid^nce  of  their  Anoeuiy,  comiaitted 
suicide. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  II 

*  • 

Nariakiytihe  Mito  baron,  bow  instructed  his  vassals  to  surrender  the  edict. 
He  may  have  shared  the  views  of  his  retam^^i  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
assert  them  by  taking  up  anns  against  hiaowiu  famijiy*  In  the  face  of  this 
mstruction  the  oonservative  eamwrai  had  no  choice  but  to  disperse  or  commit^ 
suicide.  Some  twenty  of  them,  jiowever,  made  their  W)ay  to  Yedo  bent  upon 
killing  li  Kamon  no  Kamiy  whom  they  regarded  as  the  hes^d  and  front  of  the  evils 
of  the  time.  The  deed  was  consummated  on  the  nuMming  of  the  24th  of  March, 
1860,  as  li  was  on  his  way  to  the  shdgun'^  e^stle*  AU  the  assassins  lost  their 
lives  or  committed  suicide. 


ATTITUDE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  SAMt^RAI 

The  slaying  of  li  was  foUowed.by  several  similaor  acts,  a  few  against  foreigner^ 
and  several  against  Japanese  leaders  of  progress.  Many  evil  thii^  have  be^ 
said  of  the  men  by  whom  these  deeds  of  blood  wece  perpetra;ted.  But  we  have 
always  to  remember,  tha^  in  their  own  eyes  they  obeyed  the  teachings  of  heredit 
iary  conviction  and  the  dictates  of  patriotism  towards  th^ir,  country  as  well  as 
loyalty  towards  their  sovereign.  It  has  be^  abundantly  shown  in  these  pagfis 
tiiiat  the  original  attitude  of  the  Japanese  towards  f  or^gaqra  waa,he^itable  and 
liberal.  It -has  also  been  shown  how;  in  the  presence  of  unwelcome  facts,  this 
mood  waSi  chajiged  for  one  of  distrust  ai^d  idislijke.  Every- Japanese  patriot 
believed  whoi  be  refused  to. admit  foreigners  to  his  coimtry  in. the  nineteenth 
century  that  he  was  obeying  the  injunctions  handed  down  from  the  tips  of  his 
most  illustrious  oountrymen,  Hideyoshi,  leyasu,  and  lemitsu  —  believed,  in 
short,  that  to  re-admit  aliens  would  be  to  expose  the  realm  to  extreme  peril  and 
to  connive  at  its  loss-of  mdependehceu  >He  was  prepared  ta.ob^  this  oonv^qtion 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  and  that  sa<;rifice.seemed  a  suffic^t  guarsMitee  of  bis 
sincerity.  .      •    . 

THE  FIRST  FOUEIGNERS 

It  must  be  conceded,  too,  thafe  the  nineteenth-century  foreigner  did  not  prcr 
sent  himself  to  Japan  in  a  very  lovable  light.  Hisdemeanoiir  was  marked  by  all 
the  arrogance  habitually  shown  by  the  Occidental  towards  the  Oriental,  and 
though  the  general  average  of  the  oversea  comers  reached  a  high  standard,  they 
approached  the  solution  of  all  Japanese  problems  with  a  d^ree  of  suspicion 
wUch  could  not  fail  ^  be  kit^asely  irksome  to  a  proud  nation.  £v^  the 
foreign  representatives  made  it  their  habit  to  seek  for  trickery  or  ^use  in^  aU 
Japanese  doingg,  official  or  pEtivate,  and  though  they  doubtless  had  much  warrant 
for  this  mood,  its  display  did  not  tend  to  conciliate  the  Japanese.  Many  m^ 
stances  might  be  cited  from  the  pages  of  official  records  aiid  ftKsn.tbe.POlupms 
o£  local  newspapers,  but  they  need  not  be  detailed  here* 

Moreover,  there  were  difficulties  connected  with  trade*  The  frioners  of  the 
treaties  had  found  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the  currency  ques^on,  and  their 
manner  of  dealing  with  it  was  to  stipulate  that  fcneignocMns  should  be  exchange^ 
able  wi^  Japanese^  weight  {or  weight.  TIub  stipulation  cfid.^not  take  into  any 
account  the  ratio  between  the  precious  metals,  and  as  tiiat  ^atio  was  fifteen  to 
one  in  Europe  ahd  five  to  one  in  Japan^  itis-obvious  that,  by  the  mere,  process  of 
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exchange,  tt  foreign  merchant  could  reap  A  rich  harvest.  Of  course  this  was  never 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  treaty,  and  when  the  Japanese  saw  the  yellow 
metal  flowing  away  rapidly  from  the  realm,  they  adopted  the  obvious  expedient 
of  changing  the  relative  weights  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  a;ny  state  would  have  hesitated  to  apply  that 
remedy.  Yet  by  the  foreigner  it  was  censured  as  a  ^^  gross  violation  of  treaty 
right''  and  as  "a  deUberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  authorities  to 
raise  all  the  prices  of  the  native  produce  two  hundred  per  cent*  against  the 
foreign  purchaser."  The  British  representative,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  in  a 
despatch  written  to  his  Government,  at  the  close  of  1869,  penned  some  very 
caustic  comments  on  the  conduct  of  h^  countrym^i,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  ^'in  estimating  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  any  attempt  to 
improve  the  aspect  of  affairs,  if  the  ill-disguised  enmity  of  the  governing  classes 
and  the  indisposition  of  the  Executive  Government  to  give  partial  elSect  to  the 
treaties  be  classed  among  the  first  and  principal  of  these,  the  unscrupulous 
character  and  dealings  of  foreigners  who  frequent  the  ports  for  purposes  of 
trade  are  only  second  and  scai'cely  inferior  in  importance,  from  the  sinister 
character  of  the  influence  they  exercise.'' 

It  is  only  just,  however,  to  note  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  to  observe 
that  the  forBgn  merchant  had  many  causes  of  legitimate  dissatisfaction;  that 
his  business  was  constantly  hampered  and  interrupted  by  Japanese  official 
interference;  that  the  ready  re<iourse  which  Japanese  mmurm  had  to  deeds  of 
blood  against  peacefiil  st^nngers  seemed  revoltingly  ^ruel;  that  he  appeared  to  be 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  perplexity  and  double  dealing,  and  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradesmen  visiting  Japan  in  the  early  days  of 
her  renewed  intercourse  had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  men  described 
in  the  above  despatch. 

KYOTO 

In  order  to  follow  the  sequence  of  events,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  Ky5to, 
iHiich,  as  the  reader  will  have  pere^ed;*  was  the  centre  of  national  poUtics  in 
this  troublous  era.  An  incident  apparently  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
Bakufu  occurred  in  186L  The  shogun  received  the  Emperor 's  sister  in  marriage* 
But  the  auspicious  event  had  to  be  heavily  paid  for,  since  the  Bakufu  officials 
were  obliged  to  pledge  themselves  to  expd  foreigners  withui:  ten  years.  This 
inspired  new  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  od^oservatives.  A  number. of  samutai 
vifi^ed  Yokohama,  and  proxnised  death  to  any  Japanese  merchant  entering  into 
transactions  with  the  aliens.  These  iRmservatives  further  aimounced  the  doc- 
ttiMf  that  the  sU^n'ir  title  of  aet^'  (bariMurian^expelling)  indicated  explicitly 
that' to  ekpel  foreigners  was  bis  duty,  and  the  sh^gum^e  principal  officials  were 
so  cravm  that  they  advised  him  to  apologize  for  failing  to  discharge  that  duty 
iHstenad  of  wholly  repudiating  the  extravagant  interpretation  of  the  anti-foreign 
pairty. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  tibe  extremists  in  Ky5to  induced  the  sovereig^n 
to  issue  an  edict  in  whidi,  after  speaking  of  the  ''insufferable  and  oontumelious 
behaviour  of  foreigners,"  of ''  the  loss  of  prestige  and  of  honour  constantly  mena- 
eingthe  country,"  and  of  the  sovereign 's ''  profoundsolicitude,  ^  his  Majesty  open- 
ly cited  the  shOgun's  engagement  to  drive  out  the  aliens  within  ten  years,  and 
exT^citly  affirmed  that  the  grant  of  an  Impoial  princess'  hand  to  th^  diogun 
had  been  intendiad  to  secure  the  unity  required  for  that  achievement.  Such 
an  edict  was  in  eflecit  an  eJEbortation  to  every  Japanese  subject  to  orggtiize  ao 
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b9i\i'fo^^im  t^rvH^ade^  and' it  '*:pabl»lyiCOtimutbed:the  JSaibt^u  Court  to  a  poliey 
l¥bich  the  latter  had  B(»tth)^  the  power  to  carry  out  uor  aoy  iutentioa  of  attempt- 
ing to  eafry  out/!  •       .    '         .. 

.  But  at  ttds  jmofectora  Bomethmg.like.a  reaction  took  ptece  in  the  Imperial 
eapitfri;  A:  parity  of  abloimeot  led  by  Prin^ee.Konoe  ajud  Iwakura,  had  the 
^Qwskg&  (o  denouDflie  the  uaom^dom  of  the:.e$ctremi8t8,  at  whose  bead  stood 
Prinoea  Ari^ugawa  and  SanjO.  .  At  that  time  the  most  powerful  fiefs  in  Japaa 
were  Satsuma  and  CfaoahQ*  ,  Both  were  hereditarily  hostile  to  the  Tokugaway 
bui  were  mutually:  saturated  by.  %  difference,  of  opinion  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
poliey>  so  that  when  the  above  two  oabials  w^e  organized  in  Ky5to,  the  Ch5shu 
men  attached  themselves'  to  the  extremists,  the  Satsuma  to  the  moderates. 
The  latter  contrived  to  have  an  Imperial  rescript  sent  to  Yedo  by  the  hands  of 
thie  Satsufiia  feudatory^ .  Shimaau  Hisamitsu.  This  rescript  indicated  three 
courses,  one  oi  which  the  shogun  was  asked  to  choose:  namely »  first,  that  he 
himsetf  should  proceed  to  Kyoto  for  the  purpose  of  there  conferring  with  the 
principal  feudatories  a^  to  the  best  meaofi  of  tcanquiUiising  the  nation;  secondly, 
that  the  five  principal  Uttoral  fiefs  should  be  ordered  to  prepare  coast  def^^oces, 
and,  thirdly,  that  Keiki  of  Mito  and  the  feudatory  of  Echizen  should  be  s^point- 
ed  to  high  office  in  th^  ifiaAn^/u  admmistFation. 

To  obey ithia rescript  was  to  violate. the  fundamental  law  of  the  Bakafu^ 
xtam^ly^ .  Hhat  all  interference  in  administrative  affairs  was  forbidden  to  the 
Kyoto  Court.  The  only  dignified  course  for  the  shogtm  to  take  was  to  refuse 
compliance  or  to  resign,  and  probably  had  he  done  so  he  would  have  recovered 
the  power  of  .which  he  had  gradually  been  deprived  by  the  interference  of  Ky5to. 
But  his  advisers  lacked  cotirage  to  recommerid  such  a  course.  At  their  suggestion 
the  shogim»igm^d  his  jwiUingness  to  comply  .with  the  first  and  the  third  of  the 
eoodjltion$  embodied  in  the  editt.  '  The  Satsuma  f eudatcory  strongly  counselled 
that  the :sAa^t%shoidd  decline  to  proceed  to  Kyoto  and  should  reject  all  proposals 
for  the  expulsion /of  fortigDerS)\but  the  BakufuirigOBored  his  advice. 
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.At.this  time  .there  roccurred  an- incident  which  had  the  most  far-reaching 
eoii3^\le3iQed.  :  A-  party  o£  British  subjects,,  three  gwtlemen  and  a  lady,  met,  at 
Namamugi  on.  the  Tokaido,  the  cortege  oi  the  Satsuma  feudatory  as  he  was 
returning  froip  Yedo.  Unacquainted  with  the  strict  etiquette  enforced  in 
Japaaiin  wch  situational  the. fore^iiers  attempted  to  ride  through  the  processian, 
the  remii,  being  rthat  one>  Mv«  EUebardson,  was  Jdiled,  and  two  of  the  others  were 
woftpided.  The  upehot  of  Ibis  affaif  waa  that  the  British  Gov^imieat,  having 
deanataded  iJpie  surrender  of  the  damttrai  implicated  in  the  murder^  and  having 
been  refused,  smt  a-nalval.aqtadrQn  to  bombaH  Kagoshima,  the  capital  oif  the 
Satsuma  baronv :  In  thi^  eaoiigagement,  the  Satsuma  men  learned  for  the  first 
time  the:Utter  helplessness  of  theii*  old  weapons  andold  manner  of  fighting,  and 
their  convf^rsion  ta  ^Ogressive  ideaSs  was  thoroughly  effected. 

CQNTI^UBD  INTHiaUES  IN  KYOTO 

The  submisgive  attitude  of  the  Bahi^u  towards  the  Iniperial  Court  encour- 
aged the  €£xtremi^ts  ill  KyO.to  to  prefer  fresh  demands.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the 
§A5yt«?.  to  repair  to  Kyoto^  a^  he  had  pledged  himself  to  do  in  compliance  with  the 
odictr  m^tioned^  above^  they  contrived- the  issue  of  aUtother  rescript,  tequiring 
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the  Bakufu  to  proclaim  openly  the  adoption  of  the  aBen-expeHing  poUey,  and 
to  fix  a  date  for  its  practical  inception.  Again  the  Bakufu  yielded.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  actually  take  the  steps  indicated  in  the  rescript,  but  they  promised 
to  consider  its  contents  as  socm  as  the  ahOgun  arrived  in  Kydto.  The  extremists, 
however,  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  ev^i  that  dday.  In  tbb  spring  of 
1863,  they  constrained  Keild,  who  had  been  appointed  guardian  to  the  dU>ffun 
and  who  was  then  in  Ky5to,  to  give  an  engagement  that  on  the  ^A^^un'^  return 
to  Yedo  decisive  measures  to  put  an  end  to  foreig^  intercourse  should  be  begun. 
This  engagem^t  the  ehogun  found  awaiting  him  on  his  arrival  in  the  Imperial 
capital,  and  at  the  same  time  messages-daily  reached  him  from  Yedo,  declaring 
that  unless  he  returned  at  once  to  Yedo  to  settle  the  Namamugi  affair,  war  with 
Great  Britain  would  be  inevitable.  But  the  oonservativee  would  not  allow  him 
to  return.  They  procured  the  issue  of  yet  another  Imperial  decree  directing 
that  '^if  the  EngUsh  barbarians  wanted  a  conference,  they  should  repair  to 
Osaka  Harbour  and  receive  a  point-blank  refusal;  that  the  shdgun  should  remain 
in  Kyoto  to  direct  defensive  operations,  and  that  he  should  accompany  the 
Emperor  to  the  shrine  of  the  god  of  War  where  a  '  barbarian^uelling  sword ' 
would  be  handed  to  him."  Illness  saved  the  shdgnn  from  som^  of  his  perplexities 
and,  in  his  absence,  the  Yedo  statesmen  paid  the  indemnity  required  by  Great 
Britslin  for  the  Namamugi  outrage  and  left  her  to  exact  whatever  further  redress 
she  desired.  Accordin^y,  in  July,  1863^  a  British  squackon  proceeded  to  Kago* 
shima  and  bombarded  it  as  already  described. 

THE  SHIMONOSEKI  COMPLICATION 

If  the  Satsuma  men  thus  received  a  conclusive  te»ion  as  to  the  superiority  of 
Western  armaments,  the  Ch6shQ  fief  was  destined  tb  be  similatly  instructed 
not  long  af  terwarcfe.  It  will  have  been  perceived  that  at  tfaiii  epoch  the  Imperial 
Court  was  very  prOUfic  in  anti^oreign  edicts.  One  of  these  actually  appointed 
the  11th  of  May,  1863,  as  the  date  for  commencing  the  barbarian-expelling 
campaign,  and  copies  of  the  edict  were  sent  direct  to  the  feudatories  without 
previous  reference  to  the  shogun.  The  Choshu  daimyo  found  the  edict  so  con* 
genial  that,  without  waithig  for  the  appointed  day^  he  (H[>ened  fireon  American, 
French,  and  Dutch  merchantmen  passing  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki,  whiek  his 
batteries  commanded.  Th^  i^ips  suffered  no  injury,  but,  of  course,  suoh  an 
act  could  not  be  condoned,  and  the  Bakufu  Qovemm^  b^ing  unwilting  or 
unable  to  give  full  reparation,  the  three  powers  whose  Vessels  had  been  fired  on- 
joined  hands  with  England  for  the  purpose  ofdee^atching  a  squadnon  to  destroy 
the  ChoshO  forts,  which  result  was  attained  with  the  greatest  ease.  This 
^'Shimonoseki  Expedition,"  as  it  was  called,  ^ormoudy  strengthened  tiie 
conviction  which  the  bombardment  of  Ei^osbima  bad  established.  l%e 
nation  thoroughly  appreciated  its  own  belligerent  Incapacity  when  foreigii 
powers  entered  the  lists,  and  patriotic  men  began  to  say  unhesitatingly  that 
their  country  was  fatally  weakened  by  the  dual  ssnstem  of  government. 

CHANGE  OF  OPINION  IN  KYOTO 

The  sway  e^eirciaed  by  the  extremists  in  Ky5to  now  reccdved  a  check  owing 

to  their  excessive  zeal.    They  procured  the  drafting  of  an  Imperial  edict  which 

"ieclared  the  Emperor's  resolve  to  drive  out  the  foreigners,  and  asmounced  a 

'sit  by  his  Majesty  to  the  great  shrines  ta  pray  for  success.    IMs  ecUct  nevco* 
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received  the  Imperial  seal.  The  extremists  appear  to  have  ov^rvkted '  their 
influence  at  Court.  They  eormted  erroneously  on  his  Majesty's  post  facto 
compliance,,  and  they  thus  created  an  opportunity  of  which  the  moderates  took 
immediate  advantage.  At  the  instance  ci  the  latter  and  in  consideration  of  the 
fictitibus  edict,  Mdfri  Motonori  of  ChOshti,  leader  of  the  extremists,  was  order^ 
to  leave  the  capital  with  all  the  nobles  who  shared:  hds  opinions.  ^  Doubtless 
ihd  bombardihent  of  Kagoshima  ccn^tributed  not  a  httl^  to  this  measmre,  but 
the  08ten8tt>le  cause  was  the  irregularity  of  the  edilct.  There  was  ho  open  dis^ 
avowal  of  conservatism,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  ho  attempt  to  enforce 
it.  The  situation  for  the  extremists  was  further  impaired  by  an  appeal  to  force 
on  the  part  of  the  Ghoshs  aamurai.  They  essayed  to  enter  Ky5t6  tmder  arms, 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  presenting  a  petition-  to  the  Throne  but  really  to 
make  away  with  the  moderate  leaders.  This  potitical  coup  failed  signally,,  and 
from  that  time  the  ardent  advocates  of  the  anti-foreign  policy  began  to  be  re« 
garded  as  rebels.  Just  at  this  time  the  Shiinonoseki  expedition  gave  an  object 
lesson  to  the  nation,  and  helped  to  deprive  the  barbarian-expelling  agitation  of 
any  semblance  of  Imperial  sanction. 

CnOSUV  Al^DTB^  BAKUFU 

When  tile  Ch5shA  feudatoiiy  atieihpted  to  close  the  Shimonoseki  Strait  by 
BQieans  of  cannon,  the  Bakufu  sent  a  commisaicmer  to  remonstrate.  <  But:  the 
CSi^tahfk  samurai  insisted  that  they  had  merely  obeyed  the  sovereign's  order,  and 
the  better  to  demonstrate  tbdr  resolution,  they  put  the  commissioner  to  death. 
Thus  directly  challenged,  the  Bakufu  mustered  a  powerful  force  and  launched 
it  against  Choshti.  But  by  this  time  the  two  great  southerh  clani^  having 
learned  the  madness  of  appealing  to  force  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  country 
closed,  had  agreed  to  work  together  in  the  interests  of  the  State.  Thus,  when 
the  Bakufu  army,  comprising  contingents  from  thirty-six  feudatories,  reached 
Ch&ehfl,  the  latter  iq)pealed  to  the  clemency  of  the  invading  generals,  ainiong 
whom  the  Satsuma  baron  was  the  most  i)0werful,  and  the  appeal  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  pimrtory  expedition  without  the  imposition  of  any  conditions. 
The  Bakufu  were  naturally  much  incensed.  Another  formidable  force  was 
organiised  to  attack  ChOshu,  but  it  halted  at  Osaka  and  sent  envoys  to  announce 
the  punistmient  of  the  rebellious  fief,  to  which  announcements  the  fief  paid  not 
the  least  attention. 

.       '   THE  HYOGQ  demonstration 

While  things  were  at  this  stage,  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  representative  of  Great 
Britain,  arrived  upon  the  scene  in  the  Far  East.  A  man  of  remarkably  liuhinous 
judgment  and  military  methods^  this  distinguished  diplomatist  appreciated 
almost  immediately  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  by  the  sovereign  was 
essential  to  their  villidity,'and  that  by  investing  the  ratification  with  s\\  pbs&ible 
fbrhiality,  the  Emperor 's  recovery  of  administrative  power  might  be  accelerated. 
He  thereif ore  conceived  the  idea  of  repairing  to  Hyfigo  with  a  powerful  navai 
squadron  for  the  purpose  of  seeking,  first,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty;  secondly, 
the  reduction  of  the  import  tariff  from  an  average  of  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
(at  which  figure  it  had  been  fixed  by  the  original  treaty)  to  five  per  cent.,  and, 
thirdly,  the  Opening  of  the  ports  of  Hy^O  aind  Osaka  at  once,  instead  of  nearly 
two  yeafe  hence,  as  previously  agreed.  ' 
'  Amohg  the  ptoaftiei^  imposed  upon  ChOshu  by  the  four  powers  which  cooe^ 
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IMMEDIATE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  RESIGNATION 

Undoubtedly  Keiki  ^s  resignation  was  piresented  in  all  good  faith.  It  deserves 
to  rank  among  the  most  memorable  incidents  of  the  world/s  history,  for  such 
a  sacrifice  has  seldom  been  made  by  any  ruler  in  the  interests  of  his  nation. 
But  by  the  Satsiuna  and  Choshu  feudatories,  the  sincerity  of  the  ahogun  was  not 
recognized.  Through  their  influence  the  youthful  Emperor  was  induced  to 
issue  an  edict  calling  Keiki  a  traitor,  accusing  him  of  arrogance  and  disloyalty, 
declaring  that  he  haid  not  hesitated  to  violate  the  commands  of  the  late  Emperor, 
and  directing  that  he  should  be  destroyed.  In  obedience  to  this  rescript  the 
Tokngawa  officials  were  treated  with  such  harshness  that  Keiki  found  it  im-* 
possible  to  calm  their  indignation;  it  culminated  in  an  > abortive  attack  upon 
Kyoto.  Thereupon,  Keiki  retired  to  Yedo,  which  city  he  subsequently  surren-» 
dered  uhcondition^ljr.  But  all  his  former  adherents  did  not  show  themselves 
c^uidiy  plaicable.  An  attempt  was  made  to  set  up  a  ri^al  candidate  for  the 
throne  in  the  person'  of  the  Im^rial  lord-abbot  of  the  Ueno  monastery  in  Yedo; 
the  Aizu  clan  made  a  gallant  and  imsuccessful  resistance  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces, aiid  thie  sftdj^n'^  admiral,  Y^nomoto  (afterwards' viBcoTmt),  essayed  to 
i^ablish  a  republic  in  Yezo^  l^hither  he  had  retired  with  the  Tokugawa  weurships. 
Birt  these  petty  ihcidents  w^r^  altogether  insignificant  compared  with  the 
great  event  of  which  they  wiere  a  sequel.  .       » 

r  THE  MEIJI  GOVERNMENT  AND  f6rEi6n  JNTERCOtTRSE ' 

The  yiear-name  was  now  changed  to  MHji  (Enlightened  Government), 
from  January  I,  1868,  a  term  fully  justifiedby.eVents.  One  of  the  earliest  acts 
of  the  new  G<!>vemment  was  to  invite  the  foreign  representatives  to  the  Imperial 
city,  where  the  Emperor  himself  received  them  in  audience,  anact  of  extreme 
oobdesceiision  according  to  Japanese  (Canons  of  etiquette..  Thereafter,  an 
Imperial  decree  announced  the  sovereign's  determhiatk)n  to  c^nent  amicable 
rdtations  with  foreign  nations,  and  declared  that  any  Japanese  subject  guilty  of 
violence  to  «  foreign^  Would  be  actuig  in .  contravention  of  his  sovereign's 
commands,  aswell  as  injuriously  to  the  dignity  and  good  faith  of  the  country  in 
the  eyes  of  the  powers  with  which  his  Ma|esty  had  pledged:  himself  to  maintain 
friendship.  So  sigfial  was  the  dhange  ih«t  had  taken  place  in  the  demeanour  of 
the  natibii-s  leaders  towards  foreign  interodusset  Only  two  years  earlier,  the 
advent  of  a  squadron  el  foreigi  war<-v^toels  at  Hy5go  iiad  a'eated.almost  a 
panic  an(l  had  caused  men  to  cry  out  tiiat  theprecinets  of  the  sacred  .city  of 
Kyoto  were  in  danger  of  desecration  by  barbarian  feet.  But  now  the  Emperor 
invited  the  once  hated  aliens  to  hm  presence,  treated  them  with  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy, and  publicly  greeted  them  as  welcome  guests.  Such  a  metamorphosis  has 
greatly  perplexed  some  students  of  Japanese  historyl  Yet  the  explanation  is 
simple.  The  Kagoshima  and  ShimonoseM  expeditions  had  taught  Japan  that 
she  was  powerless  in  the  face  of  Western  armaments;  she  had  learned  that 
national  effacement  must  be  the  sequel  of  seclusion,  and,  above  dll,  she  had  come 
fco  an  understanxfing  that  bed  divikied' form;  of  goverpment  paralyzed  ho:  for 
fktrpdses  of  redi^^anoe  to  a^easion  from  abroad. 
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■.     THE  Afffi/y/.  GOVERNMENT  : .     ■(       v   "    ,      ! 

'  THE  LEADEHS  OF  HEPOItM 

la  describing  the  evenU  that  culminated  in  the  fall  of  the  Toki]ganr&,.treque]}t 
references  haye  been  made  to  the  fendatoriep.,  But  it  should  be  cle^ly  und^rr, 
stood  thflit  the  feudal. chiefs  themselves  had  v^ry  little  to  do  with  the  coaeumtuari 
tion  of  this  gfe&t  change.  ','  The  men  that  conceiyed  and  achieved  the  Reyolu-. 
tion  of  1867,  were  chiefly  samurai  of  inferior  ^ade."  They  luifnbered  fifty-fiver 
in  all,  and  of  these  only  thirteen  were  aristocrats,  iiani^y,.fiye  feudal  barons 
and  dgbt  ^sovrt  nobles.  The  av^a^e  age  of  thea^  fif^-^y^.did  pot  t^fjeedi 
thirty  .years.  ■•!:..-  ■    ...  '  v- "-    s.ri.  ■;■•■':■  i  ■ 

THE  EMPtaOR'B' OATH  )'!■;,     ■     .i 

The  great  clans  which  took  paxt  ia  bringing  ahofit  this  restoratuon  of  the^ 
administra.tive  power  to  the  Emperor  d/id,  pai,  altogether  trust  ope  another. 
Hitherto,  all  political  commotions  had  been  planned  for  the  sake  of  some  promi- 
nent family  or  eminent  leader,  and  had  resulted  merely  in  altering  the  persona^ 
of  those  occupying  the  seats  of  power.  It  was  not  uimatural  that  history  should 
have  been  expected  to  repeat  itself  in  1867,  especially  since  the  clan  mainly 
responsible,  Satsuma,  overshadowed  all  its  associates  with  one  exception. 
Therefore,  to  many  onlookers  it  seemed  that  the  Tokugawa  Government  had 
been  Qverthrown.  to  make  ^oom  for  the  all-pow^ful  ^uthem  feudatory.  In 
679 
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order  to  provide  a  safeguard  against  such  a  danger,  the  young  Emperor 
asked  to  make  oath  that  a  broadly  based  deliberative  assembly  should  be 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  State  affairs  in  conformity  with  public 
opinion.  This  ''coronation  oath/'  as  it  was  subsequently  called,  came  to 
occupy  an  important  place  in~  political  appreciation,  and  to  be  interpreted  as  a. 
promise  of  a  national  asseoibly.  But  most  assuredly  it  was  not  originally  in- 
tended to  carry  any  such  meaning.  Its  framers  never  contemplated  a  parlia- 
ment in  the  Occidental  sense  of  the  term.  Their  sole  object  was  to  place  a 
barrier  in  the  path  of  their  own  selfish  ambitions. 

ABOLITION  OF  FEUDALISM 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  found  a 
place  in  the  original  plan  of  the  leaders  of  progress.  Looking  back  to  r^note 
centuries,  they  may  well  have  imagined  that  the  unification  of  the  empire  under 
one  supreme  ruler,  administering  as  well  as  governing,  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  the  fiefs.  But  when  they  examined  the  problem  more 
closely,  they  recognized  that  a  universally  operative  system  of  laws,  a  central 
treasury,  and  the  supreme  command  of  the  nation's  armaments  were  essential 
to  the  end  they  had  in  view,  namely,  strength  derived  from  unity.  Hitherto, 
each  feudatory  had  assessed  and  collected  taxes  within  his  fief  according  to  his 
own  free-will,  had  exercised  the  right  of  legislation,  and  had  held  the  command 
of  all  troops  within  his  territories. 

The  continuance  of  such  conditions  would  have  defeated  the  purpose  of  the 
reformersL  This  they  recognized.  But  how  were  these  prescriptive  privileges 
to  be  abolished?  An  Imperial  mandate  might  indeed  have  been  issued,  but  even 
an  Imperial  mandate  without  th^  means  of  enfor<;ing  it  would  probably  have 
proved  futile.  In  fact,  compulsion  in  any  form  could  not  be  employed:  the  only- 
resource  was  persuaMod.  The-  feudatories  of «  Satatima;  Choshu,  Tosa,  and 
Hizen  were  the  four  most  puissant  in  the  empire.  They  were  persuaded  to 
surrender  their  fiefs  to  the  Throne  and  to  ask  for  reorganization  under  a  uniform 
system  of  law.  This  ej^p^mple  found  many  imitators.  Out  of  the  whole  276 
feudatories  only  seventeen  failed  to-makfe  a  similar  suitender.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful display  of  patriotic  altruismi  in  the  case  of  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  daimyd. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  many  undoubtedly  obeyed  the  suggestions  of  their  chief 
vassals,  without  fully  appreciating  the  cost  of  obedience.  It  had  long  been  their 
habit  to  abandon  the  management  of  their  affairs  to  seneschals  (kard),  and  they 
fpUowed  the  custonj  on  this  occasion  without  profound  reflection. 
'  With  the' mfnurai  at  large,  however,  the  case  was  diflferent.  For  them,  the 
preservation  of  the  fief  had  always  been  the  prime  object  of  interest  and  fealty. 
To  uphold  it  concerned  their  honour;  to  preserve  it,  their  means  of  livelihood. 
Nothing  Qould  have  been  more  remarjtable  than  that  these  men  should  have 
quietly  acquiesced  in  the  surrender  df  legislative  and  financial  autonomy  by  their 
chiefs.  The  most  credible  e^cplaiiation  is  that  on  this  gfeat  occasion  the  sdmunU 
obeyed  their  habitual  custom  of  asfeociatihg  some  fdrm  of  self-immolation  with 
every  signal  deed. 

I  -     »  ■ 

THE  NEW  ORGANIZATION, 

The  total  abolition  of  feudalism  may  be  said  to  have  now  come  in  sight,  but 
the' leadihg  progressists  adopted  all  precautions  to  consummate  their  programme 
<Wthout  disturbance.    They  resolved  to  preserve,  at  the  outset,  the  dembknoe 


of^  tike  <AA  Bjafft^mv  ai»l  to  ih^t  ebd*  the  esc-feadatoiies  irere  nomiiuiited  to  the 
{^o6t  of  governor  in  the  disrtriots  where  they  had  formerly  exercised  autonomic 
power.  The  samuraif  ho^ever^  w&re  left  in  possession  of  their  inoomes  and 
ofibeial'positionB.  It\(raj3  exacted  that  eadi  ^vetnor  should  receive  yearly  one* 
tc^bcrf  tISe  revesntie'  of  hia  former- fief  ^  thit  the  «moliunents  of  the  ecmvrai 
should  be  taken  in  full  from  the  same  source,  and  that  the  surplus,  if  any,  should 
go'  to  ^e  Cfentral  Go^emmeii.  •        - 

The  latter  was  ongakiised  ^th  seven  departmcnte,  namely,  Religion,  Home 
Affains,  FO^eigii  Affairs,  Anny  and'Nkvy,  Finance,  ^stice,  and  Law.  This 
Cabinet  was  presided  ovfcr  by  a  premier*^  necessarily  an  Imperial  prince  — 
and  by  a  vice-preiHier.  Moreover,  it  was  assisted  by  a  body  of  eighteen  council 
lors,  who  comprised  the  leiadere  of  ftf orm.  i  Evidently,  however,  alt  this  waa 
only  partial.  -  It  is  true  that  the  £efs  i{han)  had  been  converted  into  prefectures 
(ken)  J  Md  it'is  al6o  true  that  the  daimyiy  had  become  mere  governors.  But,  on 
the  other  hand^  the  local  revenues  continued  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
governors,  and  in  th^  sam^  hknds  t'emained  the  control  of  the  samurai  and  the 
right  of  appcnnting  and  dfenrissing  prof  ecturai  officiate.  A  substantial  beginning 
had  been  made,  however,  and  presentiy  anoth^  appeal  being  addressed  to  the 
ex-daimyd,  they  were  induced  to  petition  for  the  surrender  of  their  Iccal  auton- 
omy. The  same  plan  waspuraued  in  the  case  of  the  samurai.  It  was  essential 
that  these  should. cease  to  be  hereditary  soldiers  and  officials  and  should  be 
feabitorbed  itito  the  mass  of  the  people  from  whom  they"  had  sprung  originally, 
l^ollowing  the  course  which  bad  proved  $o  successful  with  the  feudatories,  it 
nuitiber'  of  safnurdi  were  mdueed  to  memorialize  for  permission-to  lay  aside  their 
swords  aiid  revert  i/o  agriculttrro.  -  But  neither  in  the  «a8ef  of  the  feudatories  nor 
in  that  of  the  'sarnurai  Were1;hese  self-^acrifi^g  petitions  carried  into  immediate 

j^ractic*.    Th^y  merely  served'ijii  models. 

'  i' '     - '    .  '         •  I    .  .     .•  i   ••...•  •         . "  .  • 

'.  »r.    .  .  :    .  •:  V  :   r.  CV^  ftEpKJE3ENTATI0N 

It  may  well  be  siippobed  that  tfcie  ambttionsof  the  great  clans  by  whi6h  this 
revolution  has  been  effected  proved  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile.  The 
"Satsuina  feudatory  was  the  fir!^t'  to  take  -urnbrage.  He  contended  ?that,  in 
selecting  -the  high  officials  of  the  nfew  cv^niKation,  sufficient  account  had  not 
been  taken  of  the  services  of  'his  fiief."  With  ctmsiderable  difficulty  he  was 
satisfied  by  his  own  appointment  to  an  office  second  only  to  that  of  prime  miliis* 
ter.  This  incident  led,  however,  to  istn  agreement  tmder  which  each  of  the  great 
clans,  Satsuma,  ChoSh^,  Hizen,  atifd  TOsa,  should  be  equally  represented  in 
the  Governinebt.  Thus,  the  "prinrfple  of  ct«t&-repreBentation  received  practical 
recognition  in  the  or^nizationofthe  Gov^i^mient.  It  ^continued  to  be  recog* 
niised  for  many  years,  and  ultimateljf?  became  thechief  target  of  attack  by  party* 
politicians."  It  was  further  arranged;  ^t^is  time,  that  each  of  the  above  four 
clins  should  furnish  a  contin^enlt'Aof  troops  to  goand  the  sovereign's  person  and 
to  fbnn  the  nucleus  6f  a  fta^ittatfl  atiuy. 

'       ,■...'•• 

I  ,;..,..  ^     ;    '  '  r  .  .ABOI4IXIQN.  OF  iUXJAJ.  AUTONOMY 

'  i  rfbeitig  now  considered  safe  to  advance  to  the  next  stage  of  the  mediatization 
of  the  fiefs,  the  Emperor  issued  an  edict  abolishing  local  autonomy;  removing 
i^^  soinetime  daimyjo  fr^m  their  post  of  prefectural  governor;  providing  that 
the  local  revenues  should  thereafter  be  sent  into  the  central  treasury;. declaring 
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tbe  ai^pointment  and  diamssal  of  offieials  to  be  aioong  tbe  prerogatives  of  the 
Imperial  Goveniment;  directing  that  the  6x:<-{eudatories  should  ooiitinue  to  re- 
ceive one-tenth  of  their  former  incomiBS  but  that  they  should  make  Tdkyo^ 
their  place  of  permanent  residence,  and  ordaining  that  tiie  savmrai  should  be 
left  in  continued  and  undisturbed  possession  of  all. their  jhereditaiy  pensigiia 
and  allowan<5es. 

These  changes  were  not  so  momentous  as  might  be  supposed  at  firsjt  sight. 
It  is  true  that  the  ex-^f  eudatories  were  reduced  to  the  position  of  private  gentlemen 
without  even  a  patent  of  nobility.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  substance  of 
administrative  power  had  never  been  possessed  by  them:  it  had  been  left  in 
most  cases  to  their  seneschals.  Thus,  the  loss  of  what  they  had  never  fully 
enjoyed  did  not  greatly  distress  them.  Moreover,  they  were  left  in.possession 
of  the  accumulated  funds  of  their  form^  fiefs,  and,  at  the  same  time^  an  inconae 
of  one-tenth  of  their  feudal  revenues  was  guaranteed  to  them  —  a. sum  which 
generally  ^cceeded  their  former  inconDes  when  from  the  latter  had  been  deduicted 
all  charges  on  account  of  the  maintenance  of  the  fiefs.  Therefore,  the  sacrifioe 
they  were  required  to  make  was  not  so  bitter  after. all,,  but  that  it  was  a  very 
substantial  sacrifice  there  can  be  no  question. 

THE  SAMURAVS  POSITION 

The  abofve  edict  was  promulgated  on  August  29, 1871 ;  that  is  to  say,  nearly 
four  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Tokugawa.  The  9amuraiy  however,  remained  to 
be  dealt  with;  Feudalism  could  not  be  said  to  have  been. abolished  so  long  as 
the  sanmrai  continued  to  be  a  class  apart.  These  men  numbered  four  hundred 
thousand,  and  with  their  families  represented  a  total  of  about  two  million  souls. 
They  were  the  empire 's  soldiers,  and  in  return  for  devoting  their  liyee  to  military 
service  they  held  incomes,  some  for  life,  others  hereditary,  and  these  emoluments 
aggregated  two  millions  sterling  annually.  No  reformer,  however  radical,  would 
have  suggested  the  sudden  disestablishment  df  the^amiirat  system  or  advocated 
the  wholesale  deprivatum  df  incomes  tHNa  by  their:  forefatbeca  as  a  reward  for 
loyal  service  to  the  State  or  U^  the  fiefs.  .      .  >;      i 

•  The  Government  dealt  with  this  prdblem  nwoh  as  lit  .ha4  don/e  with  the  prob* 
i^oa  of  thei eudatories.  In  1873,  an  Imperial  deciree  annouJ^Lced  that  the  treasury 
was  ready  to  commute  the  aamumi  'b  incomes  on  the  basip  of  six-years '  purchase 
in  the  place  6f  hereditary  pensions  a&d  four  years  for.  Ufcrpiensions,  half  of  the 
money  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  the  remainder,  in  bonds  carrying  eight  per  cent, 
interest.  This  measure  was  in  no  sense  G^»npulsory;  the  mmurai  were  free  to 
accept  or  reject  it.  Not  a  few  chose  the  former  course,  but  a  large  majority 
continued  to  wear  their  swords  a^d.draw  their,  p^i^pns  as  of  old*  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  felt  that  there  could,  be  no  paltering  with  the  situation.  Shortly 
after  the  issue  of  the  above  edict  a  conscription  law  was  enacted,  by  which  every 
adult  malebecame  liable  for  military  service^  wiiatever  bis  social  status.  Natu- 
rally, this  law  shocked  the  samurai.  The  hea,yy  diminutiOA  of  stheir  incomes  hurt 
them  less,  perhaps,  than  the  necessity  of  laying  aside  their  swords  and  of  giving 
up  their  traditional  title  to  represent  their  country  in  arms.  They  had  imagined 
that  service  in  the  army  and  navy  would  be  reserved  exclusively  for  them  and 
their  sons,  whereas  by  the  conscription  law  the  commonest  unit  of  the  people 
became  equally  eligible. 

_J  Yedo  was  now  called  T5ky6,  or  ^'Eastern  Capital;"  and  Kyoto  was  named  Saikydi  or 
??Wftstem  Capital."] 
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FRICTION  AMONG  THE  LEADERS  OF  REFORM 

It  could  not  have'  been  expected  that  thismaansr-of  treating  the  aamurai 
wonld  obtain  utuversal  approvals    Abeady,  too,  the  strain  of  constructive 
statesmanship  had  deveLdped  frtcticm  among  the  progressist  leaders  who  had 
etisily  miarched  abiBast  for  dtsteuctive  pur- 
poses.   They  differed  about  tho  subject. of 
a  national  assembly,  some  bemg  iaeliDed 
to  attach  olore  practical  importance  than 
others  to  the  Emperor's  eonmatifm  oath 
■that  a  broadly  based  deliberative  .assembly 
should  be-  convened.    A  small  nmnber  of 
zealous  reformers  wished  to  regard  this  as 
a  promise  of  a  national  assembly,  but  the 
great  majoiity  of  the  progressist  leaders   . 

interpreted  it  merely  as  a  guarantee  against  i 

the  undue  preponderaoee  of  any  one  clan.  " 

In  fact,  acoording  to  the  view  of  the  latter 
party,  the  broadly  based  detiberative    as- 
sembly was  r^acded  solely  as  an  instrument  Kibo  kbin 
for  eliciting  the  views  of  the  aamurai,  and 

entirely  without  legislative  power.    Such  an  assembly  was  actually  convened 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Mev't  era,  but  its  second  session  proved  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  debating  cLu^  and  it  was  suf- 
fered to  lapse  out  of  existence. 

Aisore  perplexing  problem  now  (1873)t 
presented  itself,  however.  The  Korean 
Court  jdeliberately  abandeaed  the  custom^ 
followed  by  it  since  the  time  of  Hideyoshi'S' 
invasion— tie  custom  of.eoiding  a  presenti- 
bearing,  embassy  to  felicitaite  the  accession.' 
of  each  ah&gun.  Mcreover,  this  step. was 
accompanied  by  an  oSensive  dmpateh  ail-' 
notmcmg  adeterminatdonto  cease  all  relar-T 
tions  with  a  renegade  fnam  ihe  civilieatioii 
of  the  Orient.  It  may  well  be  imagined; 
how  indignantly  this  attitude  of  the  neigh-> 
bouring  idngdom  was  respited  by  .Japan.! 
The  prominent  leaders  of  national  reform 
at  that  time  were  Sanjo  and  Iwakura, 
originally  Court  nobles;'  Saigd  and  Okubo, 
aamuTOi  of  Batsuma,  and  Kido,  a  samurai  ■ 
.<>f  Ob&shu.  >  In  the'  second  rank  wor«r 
sever^  men  destined  afterwards  to  attain. 
Sa-ijo  SAitBiotn  greai  celebrity  —  thelate  Prince  It5,  Mar- 

quis Inouye;  Count  Okuma,  Count  Ita^tki 
— (rftea  spoken  ofas  ^e'"Ilon8aeau  Af  Jttpan"  —  and  several  others. 

The  .first  five,  howevtr,  weie  pre-«ninent  at  the  moment  when  Korea  sent  h«; 

offensive:  mess^e..    They  were  not,  however,  absolutely  untied  as  to  policy, 

Saigd  Takamoriheld  some  conaervative  opinions,  the  chiel.  of  which  was  thab 

[^The  diatmctioD  betweBarCoiivt  nqUes  and  tenitoml  Tidoks  bad  been  abolisbed  in  187L1 
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he  wished  to  preserve  the  military  class  in  their  old  portion  of  the  empire's 
only  soldiers.  He  had,  therefore,  greatly  resented  the  cobscription  law,  and 
while  his  discontent  was  still  fresh,  the  Korean  problem  presented  itself  for 
solution.  InSaigo'seyeaaitov^Beawar 
offered  tlie  only '  cbailse  of  saving  the 
8a?nurai^  smce-iiie  oonsoription  law  had 
not  yst  produced  fflLy  trustworthy  sol- 
diers. He  tbeneiore .  voted  to  draw  the 
sword  at  once,  and  in  this  he  obtained 
the  support  ef  several  inSuential  men 
who  buiixed  to  avenge  the  nation's  dis> . 
grace.  On  the  other  hand,  those  In  fa- 
vour of  peace  insisted  tiiat  the  country 
must  not  venture  to  engage  in  a  fbrd^n 
war  during  the  era  of  radical  transition. 
The  discussion  was  carried  to  the 
Emperor 's  presence ;  the  peace-party  pre- 
vailed, and  SaigO  witii  three  other  Cab- 
inet ministers  resigtied.  Ctee  of  the 
secedes,  EtO  Shimpej  had  recourse  to 
ajiaB,butwasspeediiy«rushed,  Another, 
Itagaki  Taisuke,  from  that  moment  stood 
forth  as  the  champion  of  representative 
iw*«nHA  ToKOTosHi  iustitutiona.    The  third,  the  most  prom- 

inent of  all,  Saigd  'Takamori,  retired 
to  Satsuma  and  devoted  himscdf  to  orgaruzing  and  equipping  a  strong  body  of 
aamurai.  It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  that,  in  thus  acting,  SaigO  had  any 
revolutionary  intention;  Posterity  agrees  in  thinking  that  he  sought  to  exercise 
oontrol  rather'  than  to.  inspire  revolt.  He  bad  the  support  Of  Shlmazu  SaburS 
(Sisamitsu),  former  feudatory  of  Satanma^  who,  although  a  reformer,  resented 
a  wholesale  abaaulonment  of  Japanese  -customs  in  favour  of  foreign.  The 
province  of  SatsimiB  thus  became  a  seed-plot  of  cons^Va^ive  influences,  where 
"Saig6  and  his.  eoostantly  augmetrting  band  Of  samwoi  found  a  congenial 
environment."  On  the  one  bandi  the  Cmtral  Government  steadily  proceeded 
with  the  organieation  of  a  conscript  army,  teaching  it  fcneign  tactics  and  equip- 
ping it  with  foreign  arms.  On  the  other,  the  southern  clan  cherished  its  band 
of  aamurai,  arming  thran  with  the  rifle  and  drilling  them  in  the  manner  of  Europe, 
but  leaving  them  always  in  posession.of  the  samurai's  sword, 

THE  FORMOSAN  EXPEDITION 

Before  these  curious  owtditloDs  bore  any  practical  fruit,  Japan  found  it 
necessary  to  send  a  militwy  expedition  tO' Formosa.  That  island  was  claimed 
as  part  of  China's  domains,  but  it  was  not  administered  by  her  effectively,  and 
its  inhabitants  showed  great  barbarity  ta  their  treatment  of  castaways  from  the 
RyQkyQ,  or  Loocfaoo,  Islands.  The  Chinese  iGovemment  's  plain  function  was  to 
punish  these  acts  of  oit^ty,  but  as  the  Peking  statesmen  ^wed  no  dispositioQ 
to  dlBcharge  their  duty  in  that  respect,  Japan  took  the  law  into  her  own  hands. 
A  double  purpose  was  thus  served.  For  the  expedition  to  Formosa  furnished 
emjdoym^t  for  the  Satsuma  Bamarai,  and,  at  t^e  same  time,  assured  the 
RyOkyil  islanders  that  Japan  was  prepared  to  protect  them. 


THE  MEIJl  GOVmmAEiRT  Mft 

The  campa^n  intFonnoba  i^oved  a  very  taine  affair*  It  amoimted  to  the 
8hootmg«dow&  of  a  few  Bemi-savage^  No  attdmpi  was  made  *t6  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  island,  where,  as  modern  experience  shows,  many  gr^4 
difficulties  would  ha^/e  had  to  be  overcome.  Peking  took  serious  umbrage  on 
aceonnt  of  Japan  '9  higkthanded  cosiduct : —  for  such  it  seemed  to  Chinese  eyes. 
In  the  first  place,  the  statesmen  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  contended  that  the 
R3rukyt  Islands  could  :mit-prapcsly  be  regarded  as  aflt^mt^al  part  of  the 
Japanese  anpire;  and  in  the  second  place,  they  claimed  that,  in  attacking 
Formosa,  Japan  had  invaded .  Chinese  territory.  After  a  long  itlerchange  of 
despatches  the  Tokyo  Govenuneni  sent  an  ambassador  to  Peking,  and  a 
peaKoeful  solutiion  was  found  in  the  payment  by  China  of  a  small  indemnity, 
and  the  reei^nition  of  Formosa  as  a  part  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.^ 

THE  KOREAN  QUESTION  AGAIN 

The  Formosan  expedition  took  place  in  1874,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1875,  a 
Korean  fort  opened  &e  on  a  Japanese  warship. which  was  engaged  in  surveying 
the  coast.  Such  an  insult  could  not'  be  tamdly  endured.  Japan  marshalled 
an  imposing  number  of  warships  and  transports,  but,  following  the  example 
set  in  her  own  case  by  Commodore  Perry,  she  employed  this  flotilla  to  intimidate 
Korea  into  signing  a  kieaty  of  amity  aiid  commerce  and  opening  certain  ports 
to  f oreiign  trade.  Thus,  Korea  was  drawn  from  her  hereditary  isolation,  and 
to  Japan  fell  the  credit  of  having  become  an^  instrument  for  extending  the 
principle  oi  umversid  intercourse  which,  she  had  herself  so  stoutly  opposed  during 
two  and  a  half  centuries.    It  was  a  clever  eottp^  but  it  earned  little  credit  with 

the  ^amuTYTi*    They  nagarded  such  li  settlemeAi  as  derogatory  to  their  toiultry. 

•  *  .  •  .       * 

ABOLITION  OF  tHE  si AfC/ijU/ 

It:  was  at  this  stage  that  the  Ti5ky5  Qoveenment  felt  Itself  strong  lenough  to 
resort  to  conclusive  measures  in  the  cases  of  the  samurai.  Three  years  had  now 
passed  since  the  wearing  of  swords  had  been  declared  optional  and  since  a 
scheme  for  the  voluntary  commutation  of  the  samurai^a  pensions  had  been  elab- 
oratec}.  The>  leaders  (tf  ^progress  felt  that  the  time  had  now  dome  toimdce  these 
measures  compulsory,  and,  aecordin^y,  two  ediots  were  issued  in  that:  seHse.- 
Th^  edicts,  especially  their  financial  provisions,  imposed  a  heavy  sacrifice. 
But  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the  momentary  quiestion  evoked  no  protests.  It 
was  to  the  kiss  of  tiieir  swords  that  a  number  <^  sa/nvtuikii  objeded.  strenuou8l3f.-. 
Somescores  of  them,  wjearingold-^fashioned  armour  and  equipped  witbhiereditarj! 
weapons,  attex)ked  a  dastle,.  killed  or  wounded  threie  hundred:of.th6  garriscm,  and 
the92  died  by  their  own  hands,  i  Here  andthere  throughout  the  empire  a  few 
equally  vaiiL  protests  were  raised,  -and  finally  the  Satsuma.  mnmrai  took  the 

field.  •    .  :»•■:•:; 


3« 
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This  insucrection  in;  the  south  severely  taxed  the  resources  of  the  Central 
Governinent.  The  Satsuma  samuroj  w^e  led  by  Saigo  Takamori,  butithdis 
always  been  daixned  for  him.  that  he  imdeirtook  the  eomnuUid,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Meiji  Gov^mment,  but  in  the  hope  of  restraining 
his  l0U0wers«    Ultimately,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  sWeixt jaway  hgr  ih^ 

P*  The  indemnity  amoont^  to  500,000  dollars  (Mexicali):)  <  i '  -  '  < 
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tide  of  their.  entiiutiaainJ    The  insurgentn  numbered  some,  forty  (hoosand;  fh^ 

all  belonged  to  the  samarai  olas,  were  fully  trained  in  Occidental  tactics,  asd 

were  equipped  with  rifles  and  field-^pins.    Their  avowed  purpose  was  to  restcve 

the  militaty  class  to  its  old  position,  and 

to  insure  to  it  all  the  poete  in  the  army 

and  the  navy. 

Fighting  began  on  January  29,  1877, 

and  ended  on  Beptember  24th  of  the 

same  year.     All  ^e  rebel  leaders  fell 

in  battle  or  died  by  their  own  hands. 

Dnring  these  :  eight  months  of  warfare, 

the  Government  put  sixty-«x  thousand 

men  into  the  field,  and  the  casualties  oa 

both  sides  totalled  thirty-five  thousand, 

or  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Apart  from  the  great  issue  directly  at 

stake,  namely,  whether  Japan  should 

have  a  permanent  military  dass,  a  second* 

ary  proUem  of  much  interest  found  a 

solution  in  the  result.    It  was  the  proUem 

auoo  Tiiiiiou  wheUier  an  army  of  conswipts,  snpposed 

to  be  lacking  in  the  fitting   instinct 

and  believed  to  be  incapable  of  standi]^  up  to  do  battle  with  the  sarmirait 

eould  hold  its  own  against  the  flower  of  the  busAi,  as  the  Satsuma  men  undoubt< 

edly  were.    There  really  never  was  any  substantiai  reason  for  doubt  about  such 

a  subject. .  The  samunn  were  not  racially  distinct  from,  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 

They  had  originally  been  mere  farmers,  possessing  no  special  military  aptitude. 

Nevertheless,  among  all  the  reforms  introduced  during  the  Meiji  era,  none  was 

counted  so  hazardous  as  the  substitution  of  a  conscript  army  for  the  nation's 

tmdituHuil  joldiers.    The  Sfttsuma  rebellion  di^wsed  finally  oi  the  question. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  NATION 

Meanwfatte  the  Go'veniment  had  been  strenuously  seeking  to  equip  tJie  people 
with  the  products  of  Western  civilization.  It  has  been  shown  tiiat  the  men 
who  sat  in  the  seats  of  power  during  the  first  decade  of  the  Meiji  era  owed  their 
exalted  position  to  their  own  intellectual  superiority  and  far-seeing  statesman* 
ship.  That  sudi  men  ^ould  become  the  nation's  teachers  would  have  been 
natural  anywhere.  But  in  Japan  there  was  a  special  reason  for  the  people's 
need  of  officii  guidanoe.  It  had  become  a  traditional  habit  of  the  Japanese  to 
look  to  offici^dom  for  esample  and  direction  in  everything,  and  this  habit 
naturally  assented  itself  wrtti  special  force  when  there  was  questitxk  of  flssiinilttting 
a  foreign  civilization  which  for  nearly  three  centuries  had  been  an  object  of 
national  repugnance.  The  Government,  in  short,  had  to  mspire  the  reform 
movement  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  models  of  its  working. 

The  task  vws  approached  with  wholesale  enet^  by  those  in  power.  In 
gcBeral*  the  direction  of  the  woA  was  divided  among  foreigners  of  different 
nations.  Frenchmen  "were  employed  in  revising  the  crimmal  code  and  in 
teaching  strategy  and  tactics  to  the  Japanese  army.  The  building  of  railways, 
themstallationoftelegraphsand  of  lighthouses,  andtbenewnavy  were  turned  over 
to  English  engineers  and  sailors.    Americaos  v/ete  employed  in  the  formation 
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di  a  postal  serrioe/m  agriadtural  refonns,  and  in  planning  colonization,  and 
an  educational  system.  In  an  attempt  to  introduce  Occidental.ideas  of  art 
Italian  sculptors  and  painters  were  brought  to  Japan.  And  Qerman  experts 
were  asked  to  develop  a  sy^ft^n  of  local  go^'emmedt,  to  train  Japanese  physi* 
eians,  and  to  educate  army  officers.  Great  nni^ vings  were  expressed  by  foreign 
onlookerd  at  tMs  juncture.  They  found  it  hnpoasible  to  belicTe  that  sucb 
wholesale  adoption  of' an  alien  civilization  could  not  be  attended  with  due 
edecticism,  and  they  constantly  predicted  a  violent  reaction.  But  all  these 
pessimistic  views  were  contradicted  by  results.  There  was  no  reaction,  and  the 
memory  of  the  appreb«Qsions  then  fireely  uttered  £nds  nothing  but  ridicule 
to*day. 

FINANCE 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  the  Meiji  statesmen  had  to  contend 
was  finance.  When  they  took  over  the  treasury  from  the  Bakufu  there  were 
absolutely  no  funds  in  hand,  and  for  some  yealrs,  as  has  be^n  shown  above,  all 
the  revenues  of  the  former  fiefs  were  locally  expended,  no  part  of  them,  exe^^ 
a  doubtful  surplus,  finding  its  way  to  the  Imperial  treasury.  The  only  resource 
was  an  issue  of  paper  money.  Such  tokens  of  exchange  had  been  freely  employed 
since  the  middle  oif  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  time  of  the  mediatizatiqn 
of  the  fiefs,  1694  kinds  of  notes  were  in  circulation.  <        . 

The  first  business  of  the  Government  diould  ihave  been  to  replace  these 
unsecured  tokens  with  uniform  and  sound  m^dia  of  exchange.  But  instead  of 
performing  that  duty  the  Meiji  statesmen  saw  themselves  compelled  to  ioUow 
the  evil  example  set  by  the  fiefs  in  past  times.  Government  notes  were  issued^ 
They  fell  at  the  outset  to  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent,  and  varioui^  devices,  more 
or  less  despotic,  were  employed  to  compel  their  circidation.at  par.  By  d^grees^ 
however,  the  Government's  credit  improved,  and  thus^  though, the  issues., of 
inconvertible  notes  agp'egated  sixty  million  yen  at  the  close  of  the  first  five  years 
of  the  Meiji  era,  they  passed  freely  from. hand  to  hand  without  discount.  ^U 
of  course,  the  need  for  funds  in  connexion  with  the  wholesale  reforms  and 
numerous  enterprises  inaugurated  officially  became  more  and  more  pressing, 
so  that  in  the  fourteenth  year  (1881)  after  the  Restoration,  the  face  value  of  the 
notes  in  cii^culation  aggregated  ISOmiBiony^,  and  they  stood  at  a  heavy discofunt. 

The  Government,  after  various  tentative,  and  futile  efforts  to*.  ^^orreQt  this 
state  of  depreciation,  set  themselves  to  deal  jradioally  with  the  problem. ..  Chiefly 
by  buying  exporters'  bills  and  further  by  reducing  administrative  expenditures 
as  well  as  by  taxing  aloc^d,  a  ^bstantial  specie  reserve  was  gradually  aoicumulatedi 
and,  by  1885,  the  volume  of  fiduciary  notes  having  been ireduced  to  119  mjilUone^ 
whereas  the  treasury  vaults  contained  forty^ve  miUions  of  precious  metals,  the 
resumption  of  specie  paymients  was  announced.  As  for  the  national  debt>  it 
had  its  origin  in  ihe  commutation  of  the  feudatories'  incomes  and  the  samurai^ 8 
pensions.  A  small  fraction  of  these  outlays  was  defrayed  vnib  ready  m^neyy 
but  the  great  part  took  the  form  of  public  loan-bonds.  Thes6  bonds 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  State's  liabilities  during  the  first  half-qycle  of  the 
Meiji  era,  and  when  we  add  the  debts  of  the  fiefs,  which  the  Central  Govemm^t 
took  over;  two  small  foreign  loans;  the < cost  of  quelling  the  Satsuma  rebellioq, 
and  various  debts  ineurred  on  account  of  public  works,  naval  construction,  and 
minor  purposes,  we  arrive  at  the  broad  fact  that  the  entire  national  debt  oi 
Japan  did  not  exceed  305  million  y.en  at  the  close  of  the  tw^ty^^ighth  yeox,  oi 
her  new  era. 
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A  war  with  Ghina  in  1894-1895  —  to  be  presently  spokesa  of  «*— and  a  war 
with  Russia  in  1904r-1905y  together  with  the  prioe  paid. for  the  nationalisation 
of  railways  and  for  various  undertakings,  brought  the  whole  debt  of  the  nation 
to  2300  million  yen  in  1907,  which  is  now  being  paid. off  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
million  yen  annually.  It  remains  to  be  noted  that^  in  1897,  Japan  took  the  mo^ 
mentous  step  of  adopting  gold  monometalliam.  The  indemnity  which  she  oIh 
tained  from  China  after  the  war  of  1894-1895  brought  to  her  treasury  a  stock 
of  gold  sufficient  to  form  a  substantial  i^)ecie  reserve;  Moreover,  gold  had 
appreciated  so  that  its  value  in  tenns  of  silver  had  exactly  doubled  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  Meiji  era.  There  was  consequently  no*  anthmetteal 
complication  connected  with  the  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard.  It  wgls 
only  necessary  to  double  the  denominQ'tion^  leaving  the  silver  subsidiary  coins 
unchanged. 

EDUCATION 

In  the  field  of  education  the  Meiji  statesmen  effected  speedy  reforms.  Coinf«> 
paratively  little  attention  had  been  directed  to  this  subject  by  the  rulers  of  medi- 
eval Japan,  and  the  fact  that  the  Meiji  leaders  appreciated  the  necessity  <yf 
kudying  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  new  civilization:  simultaneously  with  the 
adoption  of  its  products,  beare  strong  testimony  to  the  insight  of  these  ronark- 
able  men.  Very  shortly  after  the  aboUtion  of  feudalism,  an  e^ttensive  system  of 
public  schools  was  organized  fund  education  was  made  oompuisery.  There  were 
sehools,  colleges,  «nd  univeF8ittes,.all  tnodelled  on  foreigin  lines  with  such  altera*- 
tions  as  the  special  customs  of  the  nation  dictated.  These  institutions  grew 
steadily  in  public  favour;  and  to-day  overninety  per  cent,  of  boys  and  girls  who 
havd  attained  the  school  age  receive  education  in  the  common  eleinent.ary 
schools,  the  average  annual  cost  per  child  being  about  8«.  6d.  ($2.00),  to  which 
the  parents  contribute  l^cfl  (33^  cents)  per  month.  Youths  receiving  eduea'- 
^k>n  enjoy  certain  exemption  from  conscription,  but  as  this  is  in  strict  acoordanoe 
with  th6  W^tem  system,  it  need  not  be  dwdtt  uponhere. 
•  •       '         .  •■      •       •  •  •  •     •  .  •  •  . 

LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 

For  purposes  of  loeal  administration  iihe  empire  is  divided  into  prefectures 
^fcen),  counties  (jwn),  towns  («Ai),  and  districts  {cho  or  son).  The  three  metro- 
politan prefectures  of  T6ky0  ,Osaka,  and  Kyoto  are  called  fu^  and  their  districts 
are  di^inguished  as  ^'urbam"  {ch5)  and  ''rural"  {son)y  acccnrding  to  the  niunber 
of  houses  they  contain.  The  prefectures  derive  their  names  from  their  chief 
towns^.  The  principle  of  poptdar  representation  is- sladctly  adhered  to,  every 
prefecture,  every  county^  every  town,  and  every  district  having  its  own  local 
assembly,  wher^n  the  number  of  members  is  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. These  bodies  are  all  elected.  The  enjoyment  of  the  franchisie  depends 
upon  a  property  qualification,  which,  in  the  case  of  prefectural  and  coimty 
afifie<Ablies,  is  an  annual  paymakt  of  direct  national  taxes  to  the  amount  of  three 
yeh  (68.,  $1.50) ;  in  the  ease  of  town  and  district  fetssemblies  two  yen;  and  in  the 
oas^  of  prefectural  afisdmblies,  ten  yen.  There  are  other  arrangements  to  secure 
the  due  repres^rtation  of  property,  the  electors  being  divided  into  classes 
according  to  their  aggregate  payment  to  the  national  treasury.  Three  such 
classes  exi^,  and  each  elects  one-third  of  an  assembly's  members.  There  is  no 
'pajnii^nt  for  the  met^iber^  of  an  assembly,  but  all  salaried  officials,  ministers  of 
religion,  and  contractors  for  pubUc  works,  as  well  as  persons  unable  to  write 
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-fteir  own  names  and  the  nameB  of  th^  candidates  for  whom  they  y<rte,  are  denied 
the  franchise. 

A  prefectural  asdembly  bolda  one  8e$^ion  of  thirty  daya  annually;  and  a 
county  assembly,  one  session  of  not  more  than  fourteen  days;  while  the  town  and 
district  assemblies  are  summoned  by  the  mayor  or  the  headman  whenever 
recourse  to  their  deUberation  appears  expedient.  Each  prefecture  has  a  prefect 
(governor)  and  each  county  assembly  has  a  headman.  Both  are  appointed 
by  the  Central  Administration,  but.  an  assembly  has  competence  to  appeal  to 
the  minister  of  Home  Affairs  from  the  prefect 's  decisions.  In  the  districts,  also, 
there  are  headmen,  but  their  post  is  always  elective  and  generally  non-salaried. 
Other  details  of  the  local^^govemment  system  are  here  omitted.  It  suffices  to 
say  that  the  system  has. been  in  operation  for  over  thirty  years  and  has  been 
found  satisfactory  in  practice.  Moreover,  these  assemblies  constitute  excellent 
schools  for  the  political  education  of  the  people. 

THE  CONSTITUTION 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  sovereign's  so-called  coronation  oath  did 
not  contemplate  a  national  assembly  in  the  Western  sense  of  the  term.  Xhe 
.first  assembly  convaiLed  in  obedience  to  the  oath  consisted  of  npbles  and  samurai 
cAly,  and  Was  found  to  be  a  virtually,  useless  body.  Not  till  1873>  when  Itagaki 
Taisuke,  seceding  from  the  Cabinet  on  account  of  the  Korean  complioatioi^, 
became  a  warm  advocate  of  appealing.ns(tional  questions  to  an  elective  assembly, 
did  the  pcpf^l^  -at  lasge  oon^e  to  und^rstaiid  what  W£i9  involved  in  such  an  institur 
lion.,  Theiocefortb  Itagaki  became  the;  centre  of  a  more  or  less  enthusiastic 
group  of  men  advocating  a  parliam^itary  system,  some  from  sincere  motives, 
and  others  from  a  conviction  that  their  failure  to  obtain  posts  was  in  a  manner 
due  tothe  oligarchical  form  <rf  their  country's  polity. 

When  the  Satsuma  rebelliaa  broke  out,*  four  years  later,  this  band  of  Tosa 
agitators  memorialiiied  the  Govemm^t^  jchaxging  it-  with  administering  affairs 
in  despite  el  public  opinion;  with  ignoring  popular  rights,  and  with  levelling 
down  instead  of  up,  since  the  samt^oihad  been  reduced  to  the  class  of  common- 
ers, whereas  the  latter  should  have  been  educated  to  the  standard  of  the  formei;. 
But  the  statesmen  in  power  insisted  that,  the  natdon  was  not  y^t  ready  to  enjoy 
constitution^*!  privileges.  They  did  Rot,  indeed,  labour  under-  any  delusion  as 
to  the  ultnaate  direction  in  which  their  reforjns  tended,  but  they  were  determined 
to  move. igrsdually,. not  precipitately.  They  had  already  (1874)  arrange  for 
.the  eioaventaon  of  an  annual  assembly  of  prefects  who  should  act  as  channels  of 
eommnnication  between  tb&cen^taral  authorities  aaod  the  people  in  the  provinces. 
This  was  designed  to  be  the  embryo  of  representative  institutions,  though  obvi- 
ously it  bore  that  eharaet^  in,  a  very  limited  .degree  only » 

In  the  following  year.  (1875),  thoi  second  step  was  taken  by  organizing  a 
Sensite  {Genro^n)^  which  consisted  of  c^cial  nominees  and  was  charged  with  the 
.  duty  of  discussing  and  revising  laws  and  ordinances  ptkofs  to  th^ir  promulgation. 
But  it  had  nd  power  of  initiative,  atod  its  qredit  in  the  eyesof  the  nation  was  more 
or  less  injured  by  the  fact  that  itsipembera  consisted  for  tho  most  part  of  men 
for  whom  no  pqi^  could  be  found  m  the  administration  and  who,  without  some 
steadying  influence^  might  have  been  drawn  into  the  current  of  discontent. 

At  this  stage V  au  event  occurred  which  {xrobably  movod  the  Government,  to 
greatef  expedition.  ;ln  the  spring  of  1878,  the  great  statesman,  Okubo  Toshimit- 
su,  who  l^ad  acted  s^cfa^  prominent  P^rt^W  the  stage  of  the  reformation  drama. 
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was  assassinated.     His  slayers  were  avowedly  sjrmpathizers  of  SiugO,  but  in  Hbar 

statement  of  motives  they  assigned  as  their  principal  incentive  the  Govemmeirt'B 

failure  to  establish  representative  institutions.    They  belonged  to  a  province 

fu  removed  from  Satsuma,  and  their 

explanation  of  the  murder  showed  ihat 

Wiey   bad   little  knowledge    of   SugO's 

real  sentiments.     But  the  nation  saw  in 

them  champions  of  a  constitutional 

form  of  government,  and  the  authonties 

appreciated  the  necessity  of  greater 

expedition.     Thus,    two    months    after 

Okubo's  death,  the    establi^ment    of 

-'  elective  assemblies  in  the  prefectures  and 

cities  waa  proclaimed. 

Keference  has  already  been  made  to 
these  and  it  will  suffice  here  to  note  that 
Okdbo  ToBamrao  ^^cir  principal  functions  were  to  deter- 

mine the  amount  and  obj  ect  of  local  taxes ; 
to  audit  the  accounts  for  the  previous  year;  and  to  petition  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, should  that  seem  expedient.  These  assemblies  represented  the  founda- 
tions Of  genuinely  representative  institutions,  for  although  they  lacked  legislative 
Ih)wer,  they  discharged  parliamentary  functions  in  other  respects.  In  fact, 
tbey  served  as  excellent  training  B<^MX)l9  for  tiie  future  Diet.  But  this  did  not 
at  all  satisfy  Itagaki  and  his  followers.  They  bad  now  persuaded  themselves 
that  without  a  national  assembly  it  would  be  impossible  to  oust  the  clique  of 
clansmen  who  monopolized  the  prizes  of  power.  Accordingly,  Itagaki  oi^anised 
an  association  called  Jiyu-ld  (Liberals),  the  fir^  political  party  in  Japan.  Be- 
tween the  men  in  ofSce  and  these  visionary  agitators  a  time  of  friction,  more  or 
less  severe,  ensued.  The  Government  withheld  from  the  people  the  privileges 
of  free  speech  and  public  meeting,  so  that  the  jH'ess  and  the  platform  found 
■themselves  in  frequent  collision  with  the  police.  Thus,  little  by  little,  the 
Liberalscameto  be  regarded  as  victims  of  officii  tyranny,  so  that  they  C(Histantly 
obtained  fresh  Adherents. 

Three  years  subsequently  (1881),  another  political  crisis  occurred,  Okuma 
Shigenobu  resigned  his  portfolio,  and  was  followed  into  private  life  by  many  able 
politicians  and  administrators.  These  organized  themselvea  into  a  party 
ultimately  called  Progressiete  (S%impo-io),  who,  although  they  professed  the 
Mme  doctrine  as  the  Liberals,  were  careful  to  maintain  an  independent  attitude; 
thus  showing  that  "Japan's  first  political  parties  were  grouped,  not  about  prin- 
ciples, but  about  persons."*  . 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  Progressists  were  conserva- 
tive. There  was  no  such  thing  as  real  conservatism  In  JapsB  at  tAat  time.  The 
whole  nation  exhaled  the  breath  of  progress.  Okuma 's  secession  waa  followed 
quickly  by  an  edict  promising  the  convention  of  a  national  assemUy  in  ten  years. 
Corrfronted  by  this  engagement,  the  political  parties  mi^t  have  been  expected 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  But  a  great  majority  of  them  aimed  at  ousting  the 
tian-statesmen  rather  than  at  settii^  up  a  national  assembly.  Thus,  having 
obtained  a  promise  of  a  parliament,  they  applied  themselves  to  exciting  aati- 
official  sentiments  in  the  future  electorates;  and  as  the  Government  made  no 
attempt  to  controvert  the  prejudices  thus  excited,  it  was  Evident  that  wlien  the 
'  ["Encjefopnwfia  BritarmiM  (llth  edition);  wtiote  "Japan,"  by  Brinkley.J 
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promised  parliament  came  into  existence,  it  would  become  an  arena  for  vehement 
attacks  upon  the  Cabinet. 

Of  course,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  ten  years  of  agitated  waiting, 
between  1881  and  1891,  were  often  disfigured  by  recourse  to  violence.  Plots 
to  assassinate  ministers;  attempts  to  employ  dynamite;  schemes  to  bring  about 
an  insurrection  in  Korea  —  such  things  were  not  infrequent.  There  were  also 
repeated  dispersions  of  political  meetings  by  order  of  police  inspectors,  as  well 
as  su^)engions  or  suppresmons  of  newspapers  by  the  fiat  of  the  Home  minister. 
Ultimately  it  became  necessary  to  enact  a  law  empowering  the  police  to  banish 
persons  of  doubtful  character  from  T5ky6  without  legal  trisJ,  and  even  to  arrest 
and  detain  such  persons  on  suspicion.  In  1887,  the  Progressist  leader,  Okuma, 
rejoined  the  Cabinet  for  a  time  as  minister  of  Foreign  AffairS;  but  after  a  few 
months  of  office  his  leg  was  shattered  by  a  bomb  and  he  retired  into  private  life 
and  founded  the  Waseda  University  in  Tokyo. 

It  may  indeed  be  asserted  that  during  the  decade  immediately  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  national  assembly,  "an  ianti-Govemment  propaganda  was 
inbessantly  preached  from  the  platform  and  in  the  press."  The  TokyS  states- 
men, however,  were  not  at  all  discouraged.  They  proceeded  with  their  reforms 
unflinchingly.  In  1885,  the  ministry  was  recast,  Ito  Hirobumi — the  same  Prince 
Ito  who  jifterwards  fell  in  "Manchuria  under  the  pistol  of  an  assassin  —  being 
appointed  premier  and  the  departments  of  State  being  reorganized  on  European 
lines.  Then  a  nobility  was  created,  with  five  orders,  prince,  marquis,  count, 
viscount,  and  baron.  The  civil  and  penal  laws  were  codified.  The  finances 
were  placed  on  a  sound  footing,  A  national  bank  with  a  network  of  subordinate 
institutions  was  established.  Railway  construction  was  pushed  on  steadily. 
Postal  and  telegraph  Services  were  extended.  The  foundations  of  a  strong 
mercantile  marine  were  laid.  A  system  of  postal  savings-banks  was  instituted. 
Extensive  schemes  of  harbour  improvement,  roads,  and  riparian  works  were 
planned  and  put  into  operation.  The  portals  of  the  civil  service  were  made 
acces^ble  solely  by  competitive  examination.  A  legion  of  students  was  sent 
westward  to  complete  their  education,  and  the  country's  foreign  affairs  were 
managed  with  comparative  skill. 
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PROMULGATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

On  the  ilth  of  February,  1889,  the  Constitution  was  promulgated  amid 
signs  of  universal  rejoicing.  The  day  was  signalized,  however,  by  a  terrible 
deed.  Viscoimt  Mori,  one  of  Japan's  most  enlightened  statesmen,  was  stabbed 
to  death  by  Nisliino  Buntar5,  a  mere  stripling,  the  motive  being  to  avenge  what 
the  murderer  regarded  as  a  sacrilegious  act,  namely,  that  the  viscount,  when 
visiting  the  shrine  at  Ise  in  the  previous  year,  had  partially  raised  one  of  the 
curtains  with  his  cane.  The  explanation  given  of  this  iextraordinary  act  by  a 
modern  historian  is  that  '^  Japan  was  suffering  ai  the  time  from  an  attack  of 
hysterical  lojralty,  and  the  shrine  at  Ise  being  dedicated  to  the  ptogenitrix-of  the 
coimtry's  sovereigns,  it  seemed  to  Nishino  BuntarS  that  when  high  officials 
began  to  touch  the  saored  paraph^naMa  with  walking-sticks,  the  foundations 
of  Imperialism  Were  menaced."  An  interesting  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
Japanese  character  in  the  sequel  of  this  crime.  During  many  subsequent  years 
the  tomb  of  Nishino  received  the  hdmage  of  men  and  women  who  **  worshipped 
achievement  without  regfixd  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  achieved."  .  There  was 
a  similar  f urbre  of  enthusiasm  orer  the  would-be  assassin  of  Okuma. 
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PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CONSTITIJTION 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  chief  among  whom  was  Prince  ltd,  naturally 
took  care  not  to  make  its  proviffldna  too  liberal.     The  niipiniiim  age  for  electors 
and  elected  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  and  the  property  qualification  at  payment 
of  direct  taxes  aggregating  not  leas  than  fifteen  ym  (30s,— $7.20)  annually. 
—  A  bicameral  system  waa  adc^ted. 

TJie  House  of  Peers  was  in  part 
hereditMy,  in  part  elective  (one 
r^)reaetitative  c^  1^  highest  tax- 
payers in  ^each  prefecture),  and  m 
part  nominated  by  the  sovere^ 
(fr(Hn  amcmg  men  of  ;dgnal  attain- 
ments), while  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives consisted  of  three  hundred 
elected  members..  In  the  eyes  of 
pajty  politicians  this  property 
quahfieation  was  much  too  high;  it 
restricted  the  number,  of  franchise- 
holdeiB  to  460,000  in  a  nation  of 
nearly  fifty  milUons.  A  stru^e  for 
the-ext^osion  of  the  fruxchiae  com- 
menced immediately,  and,  after 
nearly  ten  years,  the  Qovemment 
framed  a  bill  lowering  the  qualifi- 
cation  to  ten  yen  for  electors;  dis- 
pensing with  it  altogether  in  ihe 
case  of  candidates;  inaugurating 
secret  ballots;  extending  the  iimita 
of  the  electorates  so  as  to  include 
the  whole  of  a  prefecture,  utd  in- 
creasing the  members  of  the  lower 
house  to  363.  By  this  change  of 
qualification  the  number  of  fran- 
chise holders  was  nearly  doubled. 
As  for  the  provisions  of  the 
tbb  LiTB  ■pBiMCB  ito  .  Constitutiou,  they  differed  in  no 

re^>ecti  from  those  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced Western  standard.  One  exception  to  this  statement  must  be  noted, 
however.  The  wording  of  the  documeni  lent  itself  to  :ibe  interpretation 
that  a  ministry's  tenure  ot  6ffiee  depended  solely  oit  the  sovereign's  wilL 
In  other  words,  a  Cabmet  received  its  mandate  from  tJie  Tbrone,  not  from 
the  Diet.  This  reservation  immediately  became  an  object  of  attack  by  party 
politicians.  They  did  not  venture  to  protest  against'  the  arraqg^noit  aa  aa 
Imperial  prerogative.  The  people  would  not  have  esdurod  such  a  protest. 
The  only  course  open  for  the  party  pc^ticians  was  to  prove  practically  tb^  « 
ministry  not  re^onable  to  the  kgbdature  is  virtually  impot«rt  for  legislation. 

Success  has  not  attended  this  essay.  The  Throne  continues,  nominally  at  all 
events,  to  appoint  and  dismiss  ministers.  As  for  the  proceedings  of  the  diet,  the 
most  salient  feature  was  that,  frorri  the  very  outset,  the  party  politicians  in  the 
lower  chamber  eng^ed  in  suecesaive  attacks  vkjxm  the  holders  of.  power.     This 
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had  been  fully  anticipated;  for  during  the  whole  period  of  probation  antecedent 
to  the  meeting  of  the  first  Diet,  the  party  politicians  had  been  suffered  to  discredit 
the  CabinH  by  all  posaible  meaDd,  whereas  the  Cabinet  had  made  no  effort  to 
win  for  themselves  partisans  in  the  electorates.  They  relied  wholly  upon  the 
sovereign's  prerogative^  and  stood  alDoJf  from  alliances  of  any  kind,  apparently 
indifferent  to  everything  but  their  duty  to  their  country*  Fortunately,  the 
House  of  Peers  ranged  itself  steadfastly  on  the  side  of  the  Cabinet  throughout 
this  struggle,  and  thus  the  situation  was  oftepsayed  from  apparently  pressing 
danger.  The  war  with  China  (1894-1895)  greatly  enhanced  the  Diet's  reputa- 
tion; for  all  the  political  parties,  laying  aside  their  differences,  without  a  dis- 
senting voice  voted  funds  for  the  ptosecutioa.x)f  the  campaign. 


POI^ITICAL  PAKTIES 

During  eev^al  years  the  House  of  Representatives  continued  to  be  divided 
into  two  great  parties  with  nearly. equally  balanced  power  r—  the  Liberals  and 
the  Progressists,  together  with  a  few  minor  coteries.  But,  in  1898,  the  Liberals 
and  Progressists  joined -handS)  thustcoming  to  wield  a  large  majority  in  the  lower 
house.  Forthwith,  the  Emperor,  on  the  advice  of  Prince  Ito,  invited  Counts 
Okuma  and  Itagaki  to  form  a  Oab}net.  -  An-^)portunity  was  thus  given  to  the 
parties  to  prove  the  practical  possibility  of  the  system  they  had  so  long  lauded  in 
theory.  The  united  parties  called  themselves  *  Constitutionists  {Kensei-to). 
Their  union  lasted  barely  sbc  mon^s,  and  then  ^Hhe  new  links.snapped.  under 
the  tension  of  the  old  enmities."     \ 

A  strange  thing  now  happened.  The  Liberals  invited  Prince  Ito  to  be  their 
leader,  and  he  agreed  on  condition  that  hisfoHowers  should  obey  him  implicitly. 
A  new  and  powerful  party  was  thus  formed  under  the  designation  of  Friends  of 
the  Constitution  {Rikken  SeiyBkai).  Thus,  the  Liberals  not  only  enlisted  under 
the  statesmen  whose  overthrow -they  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  sought  to. 
effect,  but  also  they  practically  expunged  from  their  platform  dn  essential  article 
of  faith  —  parliamentary  cabinets.  Another  proof  was  here  furnished  that 
pcditical  combinations  in  Japan  were  based  rathca:  on  pelrsons  than  on  priilciples. 

As  for  tile  new  party,  even  Prince  It6  *s  t^ctoderful  talents  and  unequalled 
prestige  failed  to  hold  successfully  the  reins  of  the  heterogeneous  team' which  he 
had  now  undertaken  to  drive.  The  House  of  Peers  opposed  him'  on  account 
of  his  association  with  political  parties,  and  he  at  once  resigned  the  premiership. 
The  party  he  had  formed  did  not,  hdwever,  dissolve.  Prince  It6,  indeed,  stepped 
out  of  its  ranks,  but  he  was[  succeeded  by  his  intimate  friend,  Marquis  Saionji, 
one  of  Japan's  blue-blooded  aristocrats,  and  to  him  the'  Constitutionists  have 
yielded  implicit  obedienee  ever  since.  For  the  rest,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
what  tfie  outcome  of  the  parliamentary  system  will  be  in  Japan.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent the  principal  lesson  learned  by  pohticians  seems  to  have  been  the  value  of 
patience.  The  Constitutionists  have  shown  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  support 
ia  C^^binet  entire^^  independent. of  parties,  where  its  measures  seem  condudve  to 
the  nation's  good.  Such  a  Cabinet  was  that  of  Prince  Katsura,  who,  in  turn, 
aftear  three  years 'tenure  of  office,  stepped  downquietly  in  August,  1911,  to  make 
way  for  the  Constitutionists,  und^  Marquis  Saionji.  In  a  word,  the  nation 
seems  to  have  arrived, it  the  conclusion  tJbat  these  parliamentary  problems 
cannot  be  safely  solved.  es:$ept  by  long  and  deliberate  experiment.^         I 

pFor  tnltitrte.'irtformatioh^atiout  party  politics  and  parliamentary  procedure  see  the 
"Oriental  Series,"  Vol.  IV J  '  -  - 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  growth  of  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprise  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  modem  Japan.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era, 
agriculture  almost  monopolized  attention,  manufacturing  industiy  being 
altogether  of  a  domestic  character.  Speaking  broadly,  the  gross  area  of  land 
in  Japan,  exclusive  of  Saghalien,  Korea,  and  Formosa  is  sev^ty-fiive  million 
acres,  and  of  this  only  some  seventeen  tnillions  are  arable.    It  may  well  be 

supposed  that  as  rice  is  the  prin- 
cipal staple  of  foodstufP,  and  a6 
the  area  over  which  it  can  be 
produced  is  so  limited,  the  farm- 
ers have  learned  to  apply  very 
intensive  methods  of  cultivation. 
Thus  it  is  estimated  that  they 
spend  annually  twelve  nxillions 
sterling —  $60,000,000  —  on  fer- 
tUi^ers.   Sy  unflinching  industry 
and  skilled  processes,  the  total 
yield  of  rice  has  been  raised  to 
ML  annual  average  of  about  fifty 
million  koiku;  that  is  to  say,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millioix  bushels. 
But  >  the  day  cannot  be   far 
distant  when  the  growth  of  the 
population  will  outstrip  that  of 
this  essential  staple,  and  unless 
the  assistance  of   Korea    and 
Formosa  can  be  successfully  enlisted;  a  proUem  of  extreme  difficulty>may  present 
itself*    Meanwhile,  manufacturing  industry  ;has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Thus,  whereas  at  the  opening  of  the  Meiji  era,  every  manufactm-e  was  of  a 
domestic  character,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  joint^stock.  company  did  not  ioxLst^ 
there  are  now  fully  11,000  factories  giving  iBimployment  to  700^000  operatives, 
and  the  number  of  joint-stock  compaaiies  aggn^gates  9000*    Evidently,  Japan 
threatens  to  become  a  keen  competitor  of  Europe  and  America  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  Orient,  for  she  possesses  the  advantage  of  propinquity^  and  as  well  an 
abundance  of  easily  trained  labour.    But  there  tare  two  important  conditions 
that  offset  these  advantages.    In  the  .first  place  Japanese  wages  have  increased 
so  rapidly  that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  they  have  ^eariy  dMbled,  and,  secondly, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Japanese  labour  is  not.  so  efficient  as  that  oi 
Europe  and  America. 

RAILWAYS 

•  '  ...  , 

The  work  of  railway  construction,  which  may  be  said  to  have  commeikGed 
with  the  Meiji  era,  has  not  advanced  as  rapidly  a«  some  other  undertakings^ 
The  country  has  now  only  6770  miles  of  tines  open  to  traffic  and  1079  miles 
under  construction.  All  these  railways  may  be  said^to  have  been  built  with 
domestic  capital.    Nearly  the  whole  was  nationalised  in-lOO?,  so  thait  the  Stale 

has  paid  out  altogether  sixtynsix  million  pounds  sterling — $325,000,000 cm 

account  of  railways,  an  investment  wh^ch  yiplds.a;pet  return  Qf  about  three  and 
a  half  millions  sterling — $17,000,000 — annually. 


Seal  or  Mutsuhito,  tqs  ijltb  Eiipebob 
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THE  MERCANTILE  MAIlINE 

Another  direction  in  wfakh  Japaoese  progress  has  been  very  marked  is  in  the 
development  of  a  mercantile  marine.  At  an  eariy  period  of  the  oomitiy's 
modem  history,  her  statesmen  recognised  that  transports  are  as  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  a  State  as  are  soldiers,  and,  in  fact,  that  the  latter  cannot  be  utilized 
without  the  former.  The  Government,  therefore,  encouraged  with  liberal 
subsidies  and  grants-in*aid  the  purchase  or  construction  of  ships,  the  result  being 
that  whereas,  in  1871,  Japan's  mercantile  marine  comprised  only  forty-six 
ships  with  a  total  toimage  of  17,948,  the  corresponding  figures  in  1910  were 
6436  and  1,564,443  respectively.  In  the  war  with  China  in  1894-1895,  as  well 
as  in  that  with  Russia  in  1904-1905,  Japan  was  able  to  carry  large  armies  to  the 
Asiatic  continent  in  her  own  vessels,  thus,  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Government,  although  it  had  been  habitually  denounced 
by  the  enemies  of  subsidies  in  any  circumstances.  Shipbuilding  yards  had  also 
been  called  into  existence,  and  there  are  now  four  of  them  where  vessels  aggregat- 
ing 87,495  tons  have  been  built. 

T^E.  ARMY 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Satsuma  rebellion  of  1877  severely  taxed  the  military 
resounses  of  the  empire.  In  fact,  the  organization  of  special  brigades  to  supple* 
ment  the  conscripts  was  found  necessary.  Therefore,  two  years  later,  the  con* 
scription  law  was  revised,,  the  total  term  of  service  being  increased  from  seven 
years  to  ten.  With  the  result  that  the  nipnber  of  trained  soldiers  who  could  be 
called  out  in  case  of  wat  became  larger  by  fully  one-halL  Further,  in  1882^ 
another  expansion  of  armaments  was  effected  in  obedience  to  an  Imperial  decree, 
so  that  when  war  with  China  broke  out  in  1894,  Japan  possessed  an  available 
force  of  seven  di Visidms  (including  the  guards) ,  and  these,  raised  to  a  war*footing, 
represented  about  150,000  men;  She  had  already  learned  that,  however 
civilized  the  Occident  might  claim  to  be,  all  the  great  States  of  the  West  depend- 
ed plainly  oil  military  and  naval  f6rce,  and  that  only  by  a  demonstration  of  that 
force  could  international  respect  be  won. 

Of'  course,  this  creed  was  not  publicly  {H*oclaimea.  Firmly  as  Japanese 
statesmen  beheved  it,  they  coiild  not  confess  their  conviction  openly  in  the  Diet, 
and  therefore  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  inducing  the  two  houses  td 
endorse  the  Government's  scheme  of  increased  armaments.  Indeed,  the  subject 
came  to  be  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  the  end  Japan  wasobliged  to  go  into  war  against  China 
without  a  single  line«of-battle  ship,  though  her  adversary  possessed  two.  Never<^ 
theless,  the  lisland  Empire  emerged  signally  victorious. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  she  would  then  rest  content  with  the 
assurance  of  safety  her  prowess  had  won;  ^  But;  in  the  imtmediate  sequel  of  the 
war,  three  of  the  great  European  powers,  Russia,  Gennany,  smd  France,  joined 
hands -to  deprive  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory  by  callilig  upon  her  to  vacate 
the  southern  littoral  of  Manchuria  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  to  the  liaotung 
peninsula.  Japan  thus  acquired  the  conviction  that  her  successes  against 
China  were  not  estimated  by  Western  States  as  any  great  evidence  of  belligerent 
power,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  fight  again  if  she  hoped  to  win 
any  considerable  measure  of  international  respect.  Prince  Ito,  then  prime 
minister,  keenly  appreciated  this  necessity.  He  invited  the  Diet  to  vote  for  a 
substantial  increment  of  land  and  sea  forces,  and  after  much  opposition  in  the 
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provoked  opposition  in  Tokyo,  and  not  until  1875  was  a  final  settlement  reached, 
the  conditions  being  that  Japan  should  recognize  Russia's  title  to  the  whole  of 
Saghalien  and  Russia  should  recognize  Japan's  title  to  the  Kuriles.  These 
latter  islands  had  always  been  r^arded  as  Japanese  property,  and  therefore 
the  arrangement  now  effected  amounted  to  the  purchase  of  an  area  of  Japanese 
territory  by  Russia,  who  paid  for  it  with  a  part  of  Japan's  belongings.  An 
interesting  sequel  to  this  chapter  of  history  is  that,  thirty  years  later,  Sftghalien 
became  the  scene  of  a  Japanese  invasion  and  was  ultimately  divided  between  the 
two  nations  along  the  fiftieth  parallel,  which  was  precisely  what  the  Bakufu 
statesmen  had  originally  proposed. 

THE  FORMOSAN  EXPEDITION 

The  expedition  of  Formosa  in  1874  has  already  been  spoken  of.  Insignificant 
in  itself,  the  incident  derived  vicarious  interest  from  its  effect  upon  the  relations 
between  Japan  and  China  in  connexion  with  the  ownership  of  the  Ryukytl  Is- 
lands. Lying  a  little  south  of  Japan,  these  islands  had  for  some  centuries  been 
regarded  as  an  appanage  of  the  Satsuma  fief,  and  the  language  spoken  by  their 
inhabitants  showed  unmistakable  traces  of  affinity  with  the  Japanese  tongue. 
Therefore  when,  in  1873,  the  crew  of  a  wrecked  Ryukyuan  junk  was  barbarously 
treated  by  the  Formosan  aborigines,  the  Yedo  Government  at  once  sought  redress 
from  Peking.  But  the  Chinese  paid  no  attention  to  this  demand  until  a  force 
of  Japanese  troops  had  made  a  punitory  visit  to  Formosa,  and  China,  recognizing 
that  her  territory  had  been  invaded,  lodged  a  protest  which  would  probably 
have  involved  the  two  empires  in  a  war  had  not  the  British  minister  in  Peking 
intervened.  The  arrangement  made  was  that  China  should  indenmify  Japan 
to  the  extent  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  latter  in  punishing  the  abori^nes. 

THE  RYOKYtJ  COMPLICATION 

A  fact  collaterally  established  by  the  Foiimosan  affair  was  that  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  belonged  to  Japan,  and,  in  1876,  the  system  of  local,  government  already 
inaugurated  in  Japan  prop^  was  extended  to  Ryukjru,  the  ruler  of  the  laXtet 
being  pensioned.  China  now  formulated  a  protest.  She  claimed  that  Ryukyu 
bad  always  been  a  tributary  of  her  empire.  But  China's  interpretation  of 
''tribute"  was  essentially  unixractical.  ^'So  long  as  her  own  advantage  could 
be  promoted,  she  regarded  as  a  token  of  vassalage  the  presents  periodically 
carried  to  her  Court  from  neighboiu-ing  States,  but  so  soon  as  there  arose  any 
question  of  discharging  a  suzerain's  duties,  she  classed  these  offerings  as  an 
insignificant  interchange  of  neighbourly  courtesy."  Undoubtedly  Rytikyu, 
from  time  to  time,  had  followed  the  custom  of  despatching  gift-bearing  envoys 
to  Peking,  just  as  Japan  herself  had  done.  But  it  was  on  clear  record  that 
Rjrukyu  had  been  subdued  by  Satsmna  without  any  attempt  whatever  <m. 
China's  part  to  save  the  islands  from  that  fate;  that  thereafter,  during  two  ceib 
turies,  they  had  been  included  in  the  Satsuma  fief,  and  that  China,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Formosan  complication,  had  constructively  acknowledged  Japian's 
title  to  the  group.  Each  empire  asserted  its  claims  with  equal  assuranice,  and 
things  remained  thus  imtil  1880,  when  General  Grant,  who  visited  Japan  in  the 
course  of  a  tour  tound  the  W(»ld,  suggested  a  peaceful  compromise.  A  conf  erenoe 
met  in  Peking,  and  it  was  a^eed  that  the  islands  should  be  divided,  Jap^an  takint 
the  northern  part  and  China  the,  southern.    But  at  the  moment  of  sigTaing  thi 
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coQventioBi  Ohina  drew  hack,  and  tbe'diseussion  eaded  in  J£^an  retaining  the 
islands,  China's  protests  being  pigeonholed. 

KOREAN  COMPLICATION 

Sufficient  reference  has  already  been  made  in  these  pages  to  the  series  of 
events  that  terminated  in  1875,  when  Japan,  by  a  display  of  partly  fictitious 
force,  drew  Korea  oat  of  international  isolation  and  signed  with  the  Peninsular 
Kingdom  a  treaty  acknowledging  the  latter 's  independence. 

WAR  WITH  CHINA 

During  the  centuries  when  China  occupied  the  undisputed  position  of  first 
in  might. and  first  in  civilization  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  her  habit  was  to  use 
as  buffer  states  the  small  countries  l3ring  immediately  beyond  her  borders.  But 
she  always  took  care  to  avoid  any  responsibilities  that  might  grow  out  of  this 
arrangement.  In  a  word,  the  tide  of  fordgn  aggression  was  to  be  checked  by  an 
understanding  that  these  little  countries  shared  the  inviolability  of  great  China, 
but  it  was  tmderstood,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  consequ^tices  of  their  own  acts 
must  rest  upon  their  own  heads.  Such  a  system,  having  no  bases  except  senti* 
ment  and  prestige,  soon  proved  futile  in  the  face  of  Occidental  practicality, 
Burma,  Siam,  Annam,  and  Tonking^  one  by  one,  ceased  to  be  dependent  on 
China  and  indepoident  towards  aU  other  nations. 

In  Korea's  case,  however,  the  fiction  proved  more  tenacious,  since  the 
peninsula f umishedeasy  access  to  Manchuria,  the  cradle  of  the  Manchu  dynasty. 
But  while  seeking  to  maintain  the  old-time  relations  with  Korea,  Chinese 
statesmen  'dung  imiformly  to  traditional  methods.  They  refrained  from 
declaring  Korea  a  dependency  of  China,  yet  they  sought  to  keep  up  "the  ro- 
mance of  ultimate  dependency  and  intermediate  sovereignty.^  It  was  thus 
that,  in  '1876,  Korea  was  allowed  to  conclude  with  Japan  a  treaty  describing 
the  former  as  ''an  independent  State  enjoying  the  same  rights  as  Japan/'  nor 
did  the  Peking  Gov^mnent  make  any  protest  when  the  United  States,  Great 
Britahi,  and  other  powers  concluded  similar  treaties. 

To  exercise  indepaiidenee  in  practice,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  Korea, 
A  Chinese  resident  was  stationed  in  Seoul,  the  Korean  capital,  and  he  quickly 
became  an  imperii^  in  iw/perio.  Thenceforth  Japan,  in  all  her  dealings  with 
the  Peninsular  Kingdom,  found  the  latter  behaving  as  a  Chinese  dependency, 
obeying  the  Chinese  resident  in  everything..  Again  and  again,  Japanese  patience 
was  tried  by  these  anomalous  conditions,  and  although  nothing  occurred  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  official  protest,  the  T5kyo  Government  became 
sensible  of  perpetual  rebuffs  and  humiliating  interferences  at  China's  hands. 
Korea  hersdf  severed  seriously  from  this  state  of  national  irresponsibility. 
There  was  no  security  of  life  and  property,  or  any  effective  desire  to  develop 
the  country's  resdurces*  If  the  victims  of  oppression  appealed  to  force,  China 
readily  lebt  military  assistance  to  suppress  them,  and  thus  the  royal  family  of 
Korea  leaned  to  regard  its  tenure  of  power  as  dependent  on  ability  to  conciliate 
China. 

On  Japan's  side,  also,  the  Korean  question  caused  much  anxiety.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  T5ky6  statesmen  to  ignore  the  fact  that  their  country's  safety 
dep.ended  largely  on  preserving  Korea  from  the  grasp  of  a  Western  power. 
llk^  saw  plainly  that  sneh  a  residt  mig^t  at  any  momeixt  be  expected  if  Korea 
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was  suffered  to  drift  into  a^state  of  adxninisthiiive  iacooipelehoei  Onee^'in  1882| 
and  again,  in  1884,  when  Chinese  soldiers  were  eaoiplaj^  to[  suppress  refomi 
movements  which  would  have  impaired  the  interests  of  the  Korean  monarch, 
the  latter 's  people,  counting  Japan  tp  be  the  sourge  of  progressive  tendencies 
in  the  East,  destroyed  her  legation  in  Seoul,  driving  its  inmates  out  of  the  city. 
Japan  was  not  yet  prepared  to  assert  herself  forcibly  iniedress  df>%uch  outrages, 
but  in  the  ensuing  negotiations  she  acquired  titles  thai  ^'touched  th^cdre  of 
China's  alleged  suzerainty."  Thus,  in  1882^  Japan  obtainsd  recognition  of  her 
right  to  protect  her  legation  with  troops;  and,  in  1885,  s  4;cmv6ntion,  sigaed  at 
Tientsin,  pledged  each  of  the  contracting  parties  not  to  send  a  military  force 
to  Korea  without  notifying  the  other.         .... 

In  spite  of  these  agreements  China's  arbitrary  and  imfriendly  interference 
in  Korean  affairs  continued  to  be  demonstrated  to' Japani/  Effocbs.to  obtain 
redress  proved  futile,  and  even  provoked  threats  of  Chinese  airaaed  intervezktiDiL. 
Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1894,  an  insurrection  of  some  mai^ttide,  broke*  out  in 
Korea,  and  in  response  to  an  appeal  fromthaRoyHi  family,  .Chiiia  dent  twenty- 
five  hundred  troops,  who  went  into  camp  at  Asan,  on  the  southwest  coast  of ;  the 
peninsula.  Notice  was  duly  given  to  tiiie  T&kyo  GovemmeiLt,^  whioh  now  decid- 
ed that  Japan's  vital  interests  a^  well  as'tiie  cause  of  ci:NKliz^tioii  in  the -East 
required  that  an  end  must  be  put  to  Korea's  daaiger^us misrule  amd  to  China's 
arbitrary  interference.  Japan  did  not  claim,  for  herself  anything  that  she  was 
not  willing  to  accord  to  China.  But  the  T5ky5  statesmen  were  senstUe  that  to 
ask  their  conservative  neighbour  to  promote  in  the  Peninsular  Kingdom  a  pro- 
gressive progranmie  which  she  had  always  steadily  rejected  and  despised  'vk  her 
own  case,  must  prove  a  chimerical  attempt,  if  ordinary' ditdoodatio  methods  alcme 
were  used.  Accordingly,  <m  rieceipt  of  Pisking  's  notice  as  to  the  seeding  iof  troofis 
to  the  peninsula,  Japan  gave  corresponding  notice  On  her:  o(w^ipdrt,iand  thus 
July,  1894,-  saw  a  Chinese  force  encamped  at  Asan. and- a  Japanese  f6i:oe  iot  tixb 
vicinity  of  Seoul.     '         •  ■  ••     .  .    •    I  .     •    .  '\     .  « 

In  having  recourse  to  military  aid,' Chinfir's  noniinal  (purpose  was\t0(:qM^U*  the 
Tonghak  insurrection,  and  Japan^s^motiyo  was.  .to  obtain  a.  positioin.sudi  as 
would  strengthen  her  demand' for  drcistiotreotmetit  of' Korea's  iaatlidy.*  In 
giving  notice  of  the  despatch  of  troops,  China  described  Koreaasi  her  ''  tri^Ut^fcry 
State,''  thus  emphasizing^  contentioniwhicb at  pnce treated  an  iinpOssibletsitua- 
tion.  During  nearly  twenty  yeavsi  Japan  had  treated  Korea  asher  own  ^tial,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  ^the  tf  ea^  of  1876,.and  she  could  not  nio^^-c^ree  thai 
the  Peninsular  Kingdom  shoiddbe  offitsially  classed  aa  a.trikutary  of  Chiiuu 
Her  protests,  however,  were  contemirtuoasly  ignored^  and  Chioiede  f^tate^men 
continued  to  apply  the  offensive  appellation  to  Korea;  while  at  the  s^ask^  time 
they  asserted  the  right  of  limiting  the  nUibbei^  of. troops  sent  by  Japaa  to  the 
peninsula  as  well  as  the  manner  of  theiriempioj^ment.  .    -: 

Still  desirous  of  preserving  the  peace,  Jokpmi  ptroposed  a  uni<xn. between  henself 
and  China  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  ia  Koreia:and  amendmg  -tb^t  coun- 
try's administration.  Chin»  refqsed.  .^^She*  even  fexpressed  ^nipeccilious.siir:- 
prise  that  Japan,  while  asserting  Kore&^ts  indep^idence^  should  6ugg^.thQ  idiea 
of  peremptorily  reforming  its  administration.)  The  H&kyo  CabioiH  Qow  aor- 
noimced  that  the  Japanese  troops  should  not  be  withdrawn  without "  some  .Uftdtr^ 
standing  that  would  guarantee  the  future  peaoe^  order,  and  good  governnpent  of 
Korea,''  and  as  China  still  refused  to  come  to  such  an  understanding^  Japiaa 
undertook  the  work  single-handed. 

The  Tonghak  rebellici^  which  CUn^se  tioope  w^ere  originally  i^nt  to  queU, 
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had  dleid  of  inanition  before  tbey  landed.  Thci'  troops,  therefore,  hadbeed 
withdrawn.  But  China  kept  them  in  Korea,  her  avowed  reason  being  tixe 
presence  of  the  Japanese  military  force  neiu'  Seoul.  In  theae  circumstancear, 
Peidng  was  notified  that  a  desf^atoh  of  re^enforceinents  on  China's  side  must  be 
construed  as  an  act  of  hostility-.  Notwithstanding  this  notice,  China  not  only 
sent  a  further  body  of  troopi^  by  sea  to  ^^oamp  at  Asan,  but  also  despatched  an 
army  overliand  across  the  Yalu.  These  proceedings  precipitated  hostilities. 
Three  Chinese  wanships,  convoying  a  transport  with  twelve  hundred  sokli^s  on 
board,  met  and  opened  fire  on  two  Japanese  crwsers.  The  result  was  eignalj 
One  of  the  Chinese  warships  Was  ci^titred;  toother  was  so  riddled  with  shoC 
that  ^he  had  to  be  beached  and  abandoned;  the  third  escaped  in  a  idilapiddted 
condition,  and  the  transport;  refusing  to  surrender,  was  sent  to  the  bottom'. 
These  things  happened  on  the  26th  of  July,  1894,  and  War  was  declared  by  each 
empire  six  days  stibsequently. 

The  Japanese  took  thi^  initia4;ive.  They  despatched  from  Seoul  &  cohimn 
of  troops  and  routed  the  Chinese  entrenched  at  Asaai,  many  of  whom  fled 
northward  to  Pyong-yang;  a  town  on  the  Tadong  Eiver,  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  a  Chinese  and  a  Japanese  army  in  1592.  Pyong^yang 
offered  great  facilities  for  defesice;  The  Chinese  massed  there  a  fcxrceof  sev^a- 
teen  thousand  men,  and  mad#  preparations  for  a  decisive  oontest,  buiMing  psufa^ 
pets,  momlthig  gunsi  and  ^r^gthening  the  position  by  every  device  of  modem 
warfare.  Their  infantry  had  the  advantage  of  being  armed  with  repeating 
rifles,  and  the  configuration  of  the  ground  offered  little  cover  for  an  attacking 
army.  Against  this  strong  position  the  Japanese  moved  in  two  columns;  one 
marching  northward  from  Seoul,  the  other  strikinjg  westward  from  Yuensan. 
Forty  days  elapsed  before  the  Japanese  forces  came  into  action,  and  one  day's 
fighting  sufficed  to  can^y  all  the  Chines  positiods^  the  attaeking^  armies  having 
only  seven  hundred  casualties  and  the  def^id^^,  six  thoussmd. 

The  he)ct  <lay,  September  17th,.  Japan  achieved  an  et^ually  oonspiouous 
success  at  fi^ea.  Fourteen  Chinese  warships  and  ^  torpedo-boats^  steering  home- 
ward after  convoying  a  fl^t -of  transports  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  River,  fell 
in  with  eleven  Japan^e- waarWessels  cruising  in  tbe  Yell(»i«r  Sea.  The  Chinese 
squadron  was  not  seeking  tua-tencount^j  '•■  Their  commanding  offioer  did  not 
appear  to  appreciate  the  vahie  of  sea-power. '  Hils'fle^  included  two  armoured 
battleships  of  over  0even  thousand  tons'  dispjla^menit,  whereas  the  Japanese 
had  nothing  stironger  than  belted  cruisers  of  four  thousand.  Therefore  a  little 
enterprise  on  China 's  part  might  have  severed  Japan 's  maritime  cpmmunicaitions 
dnd  comx)elled  her  to  evacuate  Korea.  The  Chinese,,  howisver^  used  their  war-^- 
vessels  as  convoys  only,  keeping  them  carefully  in  port  when  no  such  duty  was 
to  be  performed.  It  is  evident  that,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  they  would  have 
avoided  the  battle  of  the  Yalu,  though  when  compelled  to  fight  they  fought 
stoutly.  Ati^  a  sh«£rp  engagement,  fotur  of  their  vessels  were  «ran}c,  land'the 
remainder  steamed  into  Weihaiwei,  their  retreat  being  covered  by  torpedo-boats. 

By  thiA  victory  the  niarithn6  route  to  China  by  open  to 'Japan*.  She  could 
now  attack  TaMen,  Port  Arthur,  and  Weihaiweiv  nava;l  stations  on  the*  Idaotimg 
and  Shantung  peninsulas,  Where  irtrotig  permanent  fortifications  had  heexi  built 
under  the  direction  of  European  expefrtftw  These  forts  fell  one  by  one  before  the 
assaults  of  the  Japanese  troops  as  easily  as  the  castle  of  Pyong-yang  had  fallen. 
Only  by  the  remains  of  the  Chinese  fleet  at' Weihaiwei  was  a  stubborn  resistance 
mad^,  und^r  the  command  of  Admiral  Ting.  But,  after  ihe  entire  squadron 
of  torpedo  craft  had  been  captured^  and  after  thr<^  of  the  largest  Chinese  shiikk 
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bad  been  sent  to  the  bottom  by  Japanese  torpedoes,  and  one  bad  met  the  same 
fate  by  gunfire,  the  remainder  surrendered,  and  their  gallant  commander.  Admi- 
ral Ting,  rejectijag  all  overtures  from  the  Japanese,  oommitted  suicide. 

The  fall  of  Weihaiwei  ended  the  war.  It  had  lasted  seven  and  a  half  months, 
and  during  that  time  the  Japanese  had  operated  with  five  colu,mns  aggregating 
120,000  men.  '^  One  of  these  colunms  marched  northward  from  Seoul,  won  the 
battle  of  Pyong-yang,  advanced  to  the  Yalu,  forced  its  way  into  Manchuria^  and 
moved  towards  Mukden  by  Feng*hwang,  fighting  several  minor  engagements, 
and  conducting  the  greater  part  of  its  operations  amid  deep  snow  in  midwinter. 
The  second  column  diverged  westward  from  the  Yalu,  and,  marching  through 
Southern  Manchuria,  reached  Haicheng,  whence  it  advajciced  to  the  capture  of 
Niuchwang.  The  third  landed  on  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  and,  turning  south- 
ward, carried  TaUen  and  Port  Arthur  by  assault.  The  fourth  moved  up  the 
Liaotung  peninsula,  and,  having  seized  Kaiping,  advanced  against  Niuchwang, 
where  it  joined  hands  with  the  second  column.  The  fifth  crossed  from  Port 
Arthur  to  Wdhaiwei,  which  it  captured/'  In  all  these  operations  the  Japanese 
casualties  totalled  1005  killed  and  4922  wounded;  the  deaths  from  disease 
aggregated  16,866,  and  the  monetary  expenditure  amounted  to  twenty  millioTW 
sterling,  about  $100,000,000.  It  had  been  ahnost  universally  believed  tliat, 
althoiigh  Japan  might  have  some  success  at  the  outset,  she  would  ultimately  be 
shattered  by  impact  with  the  enormous  mass  and  th^  overwhelming  resources  of 
China.    Never  was  forecast  more  signally  contradicted  by  events. 

CONCLUSION  OF  PEACE 

Li  Hung-chang,  viceroy  of  Pehchili,  whose  troops  had  been  chiefly  engaged 
during  the  war,  and  who  had  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  diplomacy  that 
had  led  up  to  it,  was  sent  by  China  as  plenipotentiary  to  discuss  terms  of  peace. 
The  conference  took  place  at  Shimonoseki,  Japantbeing  represented  by  Marquis 
(afterwards  Prince)  It5,  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1895,  the  treaty  was  signed. 
It  recognized  the  independence  of  Korea;  ceded  to  Japan  the  littoral <^  Manchu- 
ria lying  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anping  to  the  estuary 
of  the  Liao^  together  with  the  islands  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores;  pledged 
China  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  two  hundred  million  iaele;  pziovided  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Weihaiwei  by  Japan  pending  payment  of  that  sum;  secured  the  opening 
of  four  new  places  to  foreign  trade  and  the  right  of  foreigners  to  ^igage  i;n  manu* 
facturing  enterprises  in  China,  and  iM*ovided  for  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity 
betwe^i  the  two  empires,  based  on  the  lines  of  China's  treaty  with  Occidental 
powers. 

FOREIGN  INTERFERENCE 

Scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  upon  this  agreement  when  Russia,  Germany,  and 
France  presented  a  joint  npte  to  the  Tokyo  Goyemment,  urging  that  the  perma- 
hent  occupation  of  tixe  Maiu^hurian  littoral  by  Japan  would. eadanger  peace. 
Japan  had  no  choice  but  to  bow  to  this  mandate.  The  Chinese  c^unpaign  had 
^chausted  her  treasury  as  well  as  her  ^ui^lies  of  war  material,  and  it  would 
have  been  hopeless  to  oppose  a  coalition  of  three  great  £ui:(^>ean  powers.  She 
showed  no  sign  of  hesitation.  On  the  very  day  of  the  ratified  treaty's  publica- 
tion, the  Emperor  of  Japan  issued  a  rescript,  in  which,  after  avowing  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  peace,  he  **  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  magnanimity,  and  accepted 
the  advice  of  the  three  powers." 
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But  although  the  T5ky5  Govemment  sought  to  soften  the  aitaation  by  the 
grace  of  speedy  acquiescence,  the  effect  produced  upon  the  nation  was  profound. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  motives  of  Russia  and  France.  It 
was  natural  that  the  former  should  object  to  the  propinquity  of  a  warlike  people 
like  the  Japanese,  and  it  was  natural  that  France  should  remain  true  to  her  aUy: 
But  Germany's  case  defied  interpretation.  She  had  no  interest  in  the  owner* 
ship  of  Manchuria,  and  she  professed  herself  a  warm  friend  of  Japan.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  that  she  had  joined  in  snatching  from  the  lips  of  the  Japanese  the 
fruits  of  their  victory  simply  for  the  sake  of  establishfaig  some  shadowy  title 
to  Russia's  good-will. 

■  THE  CHINESE  CRISIS  OF  1900 

In  the  second  half  of  the  yeaf  1900  an  anti-foreign  outbreak,  known  as  the 
''Boxer  Rebellion,-^  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  and,  spreading 
thence  to  Pehchili,  produ<>ed  a  situation  of  imminent  peril  for  the  foreign  com^ 
munities  of  Peking  and  Tientsin.  No  Western  power  could  intervene  with 
sufficient  promptness.  Japan  alone  was  within  easy  reach  of  the  commotion. 
But  Japan  held  back.  •  She  had  fully  fathomed  the  distrust  with  which  the 
growth  of  her  mihtary  strength  had  inspired  some  European  nations,  and  she 
appreciated  the  wisdom  of  not  seeming  to  graisp  at  an  opportunity  for  armed 
display.  In  fact,  she  ^awaited  a  clear  mandate  from  Europe  and  America,  and, 
on  receiving  it,  she  rapidly  sent  a  division  (20,000  men)  to  Pehchili.  Tientsin 
was  relieved  first,  and  then  a  column  of  troops  provided  by  several  powers,  the 
Japanese  in  the  van,  marched  to  the  succour  of  Peking.  In  this  campaign  the 
Japanese  greatly  enhanced  their  belligerent  reputation  as  they  fought  under  the 
eyes  of  competent  military  critics.  Moreover,  after  the  relief  of  the  legation^ 
in  Peking,  ihey  withdrew  one-half  of  their  forces,  and  they  subsequently  co- 
operated heartily  with  Western  powers  in  negotiating  peace  terms,  thus  disarm^ 
ing  the  suspicions  with  which  they  had  been  regarded  at  first. 

WAR  WITH  RUSSIA 

From  the  time  (1896)  when  the  three^power  mandate  dictated  to  Japan  a 
cardinal  alteration  Of  the  Shimonoseki  treaty,  Japanese  statesmen  concluded 
that  their  country  must  one  day  crfoss  swords  with  Russia.  Not  a  few  Occidental 
publicists  shared  that  view,  but  the  great  majority,  arguing  that  the  little 
Island  Empire  of  the  Far  East  would  never  risk  annihilation  by  such  an  encoun- 
ter, believed  that  forbearance  siifiScient  to  avert  serious  trouble  would  always  be 
forthcoming  on  Japan's  side.  Yet  neither  geographical  nor  historical  conditions 
warranted  that  confidence.  The  Sea  of  Japan,  which,  on  the  east;  washes  the 
shores  of  the  Japanese  islands  and  on  the  west  those  of  Russia  and  Korea,  has 
virtually  only  two  routes  communicating  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  is  in  the 
north,  namely,  the  Tsugaru  Strait;  the  other  is  in  the  south,  namely,  the  channel 
between  the  Korean  peninsula  and  the  Japanese  island  of  Kydshti.  Tsugairu 
Strait  is  practically  under '  Japaii  's  complete  control ;  she  can  close  it  at  any 
moment  with  mines.  But  the  channel  between  the  Korean  peninsula  and 
KyQshu  has  a  width  of  102  miles,  and  would  therefore  be  a  fine  open  seaway 
were  it  free  from  islands.  Midway  in  this  channel,  however,  lie  the  twin  islands 
of  Tsushima,  knd  the  space  that  separates  them  from  Japan  is  iiarroived  by 
another  island,  Iki.  Tsushima  and  Iki  have  belonged  to  Japan  frbm  time  im*^ 
memorial,  and  thus  the  avenues  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Sea  oJ  Japan  are 
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sequent  abeorption  of  Korea  would  be  almost  inevitable*  Manchuria  is  lai^er 
than  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  put  together.  The  addition  of  such  an 
immense  area  to  Russia's  E^t  Asiatic  dominions,  together  with  its  iittoral  on 
the  Gulf  of  Pehchili  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  would  necessitate  a  corresponding 
expansion  of  her  naval  force  in  the  Far  East.  With  the  exception  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Talien,  however,  the  Manchurian  coast  does  not  offer  any  convenient 
naval  base.  It  is  only  in  the  harbours  of  southern  Korea  that  such  bases  can 
be  found.  In  short,  without  Korea,  Russia's  East  Asian  extension  would  have 
been  economically  incomplete  and  strategically  defective. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  apart  from  history  and  national  sentiment,  Japan  should 
object  to  Russia  in  Korea,  the  answer  is,  first,  because  there  would  thus  be  plant- 
ed  almost  within  cannon-shot  of  her  shores  a  power  of  enormous  strength  and 
traditional  ambition;  secondly,  because  whatever  voice  in  Manchuria's  destiny 
Russia  derived  from  her  railway,  the  same  voice  in  Korea '^  destiny  was  possessed 
by  Japan,  as  the  sole  owner  of  the  railways  in  the  Korean  peninsula;  thirdly, 
that  whereas  Russia  had  an  altogether  insignificant  share  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Korea  and  scarcely  ten  bona  fide  settlers,  Japan  did  the  greater  part  of  the 
oversea  trade  and  had  tens  of  thousands  pf  ^ttlers;  fourthly,  that  if  Russia's 
dominions  stretched  iminterruptedly  from  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pehchili,  her  ultimate  absorption  of  northern  China  would  be  inevitable,  and 
fifthly,  that  such  domination  aiid  such  absorption  woiild  involve  the  practical 
closure  of  all  that  immam^e  r^on  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  ev^ry  Western 
nation  except  Russia.  i  ' 

This  last  proposition  did  not  rest  solely  on  lihifr  fact  that  In  opposing  artificial 
barriers  to  freecompetition  lies  Russia's  sole  hope  of  utTilizing,  to  her  own  benefit, 
any  conunercial  opportimities  brought  within  her  ^eaoh.  It  rested,  also,  on  the 
fact  that  Russia  had  objected  to  foreign  settlement  at  the  Manchurian  marts 
recently  opened,  by  Japan's  treaty  with  China,  to  American  and  Japanese 
subjects.  Without  settlements,  trade  at  those  marts  would  be  impossible,  and 
thus  Russia  had  constructively  announced  that  there  should  be  no  trade  but  the 
Russian,  if  she  could  prevent  it.  Against  such  dangers  Japan  would  have  been 
justified  in  adopting  any  measure  of  self^protection.  She  had  foreseen  them  for 
6ix  years  and  had  been  strengthening  herself  to  avert  them.  But  she  wanted 
peace.  She  wanted  to  develop  her  material  riesources  and  to  accumulate  some 
measure  of  wealth  without  which  she  mUst  remain  ihsigmfioant  amonjg  the 
nations. 

Two  pacific  programmes  offered  and  she' adopted  them  l!>oth.  Russia,  instead 
of  trusting  time  to  consolidate  her  tenure  of  Manchuria,  had  made  the  mistake 
of  pragmatically  importuning  China  foraconv^tional  title.  If,  then,  Peking 
could  be  strengthened  to  resist  this  demand,  some  arrangement  of  a  distinctly 
terminable  nature  might  be  made.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan, 
joining  hands  for  that  purpose,  did  succeed  in  so  far  stiffening  China's  backbone 
that  her  show  of  resolutionfinally  induced  Russia  to  sign  a  treaty  pledging  herself 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Manchuria  in  three  installments,  each  step  of  evacu- 
ation to  be  accomplished  by  a  fixed -datie.  That  was  one  of  the  pacific  pnv- 
grammes.  The  other  suggested  itself  in  connexion  with  the  new  commercial 
treaties  which  China  had  agreed  to  negotiate' in  the  sequel  of  the  Boxer  troubles. 
These  documents  contained  clauses  providing  for  the  opening  of  three  places  in 
Manchuria  to  foreign  trade.  It  seemed  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  powers, 
having  secured  commercial  access  to  Manchuria  by  covenant  with  its  sovereign, 
^ould  not  allow  Russia  to  restrict  arbitrarily  their  privileges.    Both  of  these 
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hopes  were  diaappiMiiteoL  When  the  time'eame  for  evaeuatkm,  Russia  behaved 
as  thou^  no  promise  had  been  given.  She  proposed  new  conditions  which 
would  have  str^dgthened  her  grasp  of  Manchiuia  instead  of  loosening  it. 

NEGOTIATION  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  JAPAN 

China  being  powerless  .to  offer  any  practical  protest^  and  Japan's  interest 
ranking  next  in  order  of  importance,  the  Tokyo  Government  approached  Russia 
direct.  They  did  not  ask  for  anything  that  could  hurt  her  pride  or  impair  her 
podtion.  Appredating  fully  the  economical  status  she  had  acquired  in  Man- 
churia by  large  outlays  of  capital,  they  offered  to  recc^nize  that  status,  provided 
that  Russia  would  esdend  similar  recognition  to  Japan's  status  in  Korea;  would 
promise,  in  common  with  Japan,  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  the  territorial 
integrity  of  China  and  Korea,  and  would  be  a  party  to  a  mutual  engagement 
that  all  nations  should  have  equal  commercial  and  industrial  opportunities  in 
Manchuria  and  in  the  Korean  peninsula.  In  a  word,  they  invited  Russia  to 
subscribe  the  policy  originally  enunciated  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  policy  of  the  open  door  and  of  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  and 
Korean  empires. 

Thus  commenced  negotiations  which  lasted  five  and  a  half  months.  Japan 
gradually  reduced  her  demands  to  a  minimum.  Russia  never  made  any  appre- 
ciable reduction  of  hers.  She  refused  to  listen  to  Japan  for  one  moment  about 
Manchuria.  Eight  years  previously,  Japan  had  been  in  military  possession  of 
the  littoral  Of  Manchuria  when  Russia,  tdth  the  assistance  of  Germany  and 
France,  had  repelled  her  for  reasons  which  cdncemed  Japan  much  more  than 
they  concerned  any  of  these  tiiree  powers.  Now,  Russia  had  the  assurance  to 
deelare  that  none  of  these  thii^  concerned  Japan  at  all.  The  utmost  she  would 
admit  was  Japan's  partial  right  to  be  heard  about  Korea.  At  the  same  time, 
die  herself  commenced  a  series  of  aggressions  in  northern  Korea.  That  was  not 
all.  While  she  studioilsly  deferred  her  answers  to  Japan 's  proposals^  -and  while 
sbe  protracted  the  negotiations  to  an  extent  viably  contemptuous,  she  hastened 
to  xnake  substantial  additions  to  her  fleet  and  her  army  in  far-eastern  Asia.  It 
was  impbssible  to  mistake  her  pmrpose.'  She  intended  to  yield  nothing,  but  tQ 
prepare  such  a  parade  of  force  that  her  obduracy  would  command  submisaoEi 
The  only  alternatives  f(»r  Japan  were  war  or  permanent  effacement  in  Asia. 
She  chose  war. 

EXTRATERRITORIAL  JURISDICTION 

* 

m 

Before  passing  to  the  story  of  this  war,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  two  incidents 
of  Japan -s  foreign  relations,  both  of  which  preceded  her  struggle  with  Russia. 
The  first  was  the  restoration  of  her  judicial  autonomy.  It  has  always  been 
regarded  as  axiomatic- that  the  sobjecti  or  citizens  of  Western  countries,  when 
they  travel  or  reside  in  Oriental  territories,  should  be  exempted  from  the  penal-* 
ties  and  processes  of  the  latter  ^s  criminal  laws.  In  other  words,  there  is  reserved 
to  a  Christian  the  privilege,  when  within  the  territories  of  a  pagan  State,  of  being 
tried  for  penal  offences  by  Christian  judges.  In  civil  cases  the  Jurisdiction  is 
divided,  the  question  at  issue  being  adjudicated  by  atribimal  of  the  defendant's 
nationsjijty;  but  in  criminal  cases  jurisdiction  is  wholly  reserved.  Therefore 
powers  mrtlrfng  treaties  with  Oriental  nations  establish  within  the  latter 's  borders 
itonsular  courts  which  exercise >what  is  called  ''extraterritorial  jurisdiction.'^ 
This  i^y^tem  was,  of  course,)  pursued  in  Japan's  case..    It  involved  the  confine* 
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ment  of  the  foreign  residents  to  setilemmts  grouped  aronod  the  sites  of  th^' 
consular  courts;  for  it  would  plainly  hare  bseu  anprudent  th&t  such,  residients 
should  have  free  access  to  provincial  districts  revuitie  fromtiLe  only  tidbUDals 
competent  to  control   them. 
This  provision,  though  in- 
serted without  difficulty  in  the 
early  tHeatiee:witihi  Japan,  ^ro- 
v(d[ed    much    indignation 
amongthecondervatlve  state»- 
men  in  Ky8to.     Accordingly, 
no  sooner  had  the  Afnjt  Res- 
toration been  effected  tiian  an 
embassy  was  despatched'  to 
the  Occidtnt  to  a^otiate  for 
a  revisicu  of  the  treaties  so  as 
to  remoVe  the  olaise  about 
consular  jurisdiction,  and  to 
restore  the  oustpms .  tariff  to 
thefigure  atwhichithadotood 
prioii  to  Sir  Harry  Paikes' 
naval  d  emonstratiim  at  HytJgo. 
The  J  apanese '  Government  was 
entitled  to  raise  this  question 
in  1871,  for.  the  treaties  were 
textually  si^ject  to  revision:  in 
that  yeac.    No  time  was  lost 
in  def^iatctung  the .endsa^sT*. 
Butlts  failure  wad.  a  foregone 
eonahwionj     The  conditions 
originally  Becessitating  extra- 
>Duu(M.AFlHoniAcTDB.  uBnm  nt  Kajui/kbo  innAx)  -tenittaialjufiBdiotioDliadiiot, 
by  18T1,  undergone  anychange 
justifying  its  abolition.     It  wnot  to  be  d^niedyon  tfae^thw  hknd,  thai  the 
Cfmstilar  courts  themaah^ea  invitod   criticism.     Soine,  of  the  ^eat  Western 
powers^  had  organized  ocanpetent' tribunals  with  eaqiert  judicial  dfficials^  but 
others,  whose  trade  with  Japan  was  comparatively  insignificant,' were  content 
to  entrust  consular  duties  to  merchants,  who  not  only  lacked  legal  training  but 
were  also  themselves  engaged  in  the  Commercial  transactions  upon  which  they 
might,  at  any  moment,  be  requited  to  adjudicate  magisterially^ 

It  cannot  be  contended  that  this  obvioiidy  imp^iect:^j^tBm  was  disfigured 
by  many  abuses.  On.  the  whole,!  it  worked  passably -wirfl,  aiwi  if :  its.,  organid 
faults  helped  to  discredit  it,  there  is  no  denying  4^t  h  saved  the  Japans^  from 
complications  which  would  inevitably  have.xrisenhad'they  been  eatr^Kted  with 
jurisdiction  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  exercise  satisfactonly.'  Mxtrarver, 
tiie  system  had  vicarious  usefulness;  for  the  anient  desire  of  Japanese  patriots 
to  recover  the  judicial  autonomy,  which  is  a  fundamental  attribute!  of  every 
sovereign  State,  .impelled  them  to  recast  their  laws  aiid  reorganize  their  law 
courts  with  a  degree  of  diligence  which  would  otherwise  iiave.probably  been  leas 
conspicuous.  Twelve  years  of  this  work,  carried  on  ^tb  the  aid-of  thoroughly 
competent  foreign  jurists,  jriaced  Jbpan  in  possession  of  codes  of  csiminal  and 
(Hvil  law  in  which-  the  best  fefttiH'(S;qf  Eurdpeim  iariq]Kudeine/Were;a{q>^ed  to 
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the  oonditions  and  usages  of  Japan.  Then,  in  1883,  Japan  renewed  her  proposal 
for  the  abolition  of  consular  jurisdiction,  and  by  way  of  compensation  she 
promised  to  throw  the  country  completely  open  and  to  remove  all  restrictions 
hitherto  imposed  on  foreign  trade,  travel,  and  residence  within  her  realm. 

But  this  was  a  problem  against  whose  liberal  solution  the  international 
prejudice  of  the  West  was  strongly  enlisted.  No  Oriental  State  had  ever  pre- 
viously sought  such  recognition,  and  the  Occident,  without  exception,  was 
extremely  reluctant  to  entrust  the  lives  and  properties  of  its  subjects  and 
citizens*  to  the  keeping  of  a  ^ pagan"  people.  Not  unnaturally  the  foreigners 
resident  in  Japan,  who  would  have  been  directly  affected  by  the  change,  protest- 
ed against  it  with  great  vehemence.  Many  of  them,  tiiough  not  averse  to 
trusting  Japan,  saw  that  her  reforms  had  been  consummated  with  celerity 
amounting  to  haste,  and  a  great  majority  fought  simply  for  consular  jurisdiction 
as  a  privilege  of  inestimable  value,  not  to  be  surrendered  without  the  utmost 
deliberation.  The  struggle  that  ensued  between'  foreign  distrust  and  Japanese 
aspirations  often  devdoped  painful  phases,  and  did  much  to  intensify  the  feeling 
of  antagonism  which  had  existed  between  the  Japanese  and  the  foreign  residents 
at  the  outset  and  which  even  to-^iay  has  not  wholly  disappeared*  The  Govern* 
ment  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  never  failed  to  show  sympathy 
with  Japanese  aspirations  in  this  matter,  and;  as  a  general  rule,  ^^  foreign  tourists 
and  publicists  discussed  the  problem  liberally  and  fairly,  perhaps  because,  unlike 
the  foreign  communities  resident  in  Japan,  they  had  no  direct  interest  in  its 
sohxtion.'^ 

The  end  was  not  reached  until  1894.  ■  Then  Great  Britain  agreed  that  from 
July,  1899,  jurisdiction  over  all  British  subjects  within  the  confines  of  Japan 
should  be  entrusted  to  Japanese  tribunals,  provided  that  the  new  Japanese  codes 
of  law  should  have  been  in  operation  during  at  least  one  year  before  the  surrender 
of  jurisdiction.  Japan,  on  her  side,  promised  to  throw  the  whole  country  open 
from  the  same  date,  removing  all  limitations  \xpi>rk  trade,  travel,  and  reiddence 
of  foreigners.  •  . 

Tariff  autonomy  had  been  an  almost  equal'object  of  Japanese  ambition,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  she  should  recover  it  after  a  period  of  twelve  years,  an  in- 
creased scale  of  import  duties  being  applied  in  the  interval.  It  wiU  be  observed 
that  Great  Britain  took  the  lead  in  abandoning  the  old  system.  It  was  meet 
that  she  should  do  so;  lor,  in  consequence  of  her  x)repohderating  commercial 
interests,  she  had  stood  at  the  head  of  the  combination  of  powers  by  which  the 
irksome  oonditions  w^e  originally  imposed  upon  Japan.  The  other  Occidental 
States  followed  her  example  with  more  or  less  celerity,  and  the  foreign  residents, 
now  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  continuing  the  struggle,  showed  clearly 
that  they  intended  to  bow  gracefully  to  the  inevitable.  The  Japanese  also  took 
some  conspicuous  steps. 

''An  Imperial  rescript  declared  in  unequivocal  terms  that  it  was  the  sover-* 
eign's  policy  and  desire  to  abolish  all  distmctions  between  natives  and  foreign* 
ers,  and  that,  by  fully  carrying  6ut  theiriendly  purpose  of  the  treaties,  his 
people  would  best  c6nsult  his  wishes,  maintain  the  character  of  the  nation,  and 
promote  its  prestige.  The  premier  and  other  ministers  of  State  issued;  iustruo- 
tions  to  the  effect  that  the  responsibility  now  devolved  on  the  Government,  and 
the  duty  on  the  people,  of  enabling  foreigners  to  reside  confidently  and  contented- 
ly in  every  part  of  the  country.  Even  the  chief  Buddhist  prelates  addressed  to 
the  priests  and  parishioners  of  their  dioceses  injunctions  pointing  out  that  free* 
dom  of  conseiaice  being  now  guaranteed-  by  the  Constitution,  men  professing 
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^lieix  creeds  tnust  be  treated  as  courteoiUgly  as  the  diseiples  of  Buddhism  and 
uxMst  enjoy  the  same  privileges.''^ 

It  may  here  be  stated  onoe  for  all  that  Japan's  reoov^y  of  her  judiciid 
autonomy  has  not  been  attended  by  any  of  the  djaastroua  results  freely  predicted 
at  one  time.    Her  laws  are  excellent,  and  her  judiciary  is  competent  and  just. 

•  -  ■ 

FIRST  ANGLO- JA1>ANESE  ALLIANCE 

The  second  of  the  two  incidents  alluded  to  above  w^  an  alliance  between 
England  and  Japan,  signed  on  January  30, 1902.  The  preaixible  of  this  agree^ 
ment  —  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  concluded  between  England  and  an  Oriental 
power  —  affirmed  that  the  contracting  parties  were  solely  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  preserve  the  skdus  quo  and  the  general  peaee  (rf  the  Far  East;  that  they  were 
both  specially  interested  in  maintaining  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  the  empires  of  China  and  Korea,  and  in  securing  equal  opportunities  in  these 
countries  for  all  nations;  that  they  mutually  recognised  it  as  admiissible  for 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  indispensable 
to  safeguard  these  interests  against  a  threat  of  aggressive  action  by  any  other 
power,  or  against  disturbances  in  China  or  Korea,,  and  that,  if  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  became  involved  in  war  in  defence  of  these  intf^ests,  the  other  should 
maintain  strict  neutrality  and  endeavour  to  prevent  any  tiiird  power  from 
joining  in  hostilities  against  its  ally.  Finally,,  should  a  third  pow^  join  in  such 
hostilities,  then  the  other  contracting  party  promised  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  its  ally,  to  conduct  the  war  in  common,  and  to  make  peace  by  mutual  agree- 
ment only.  The  alliance  was  to  hold  good  for  five  yeaj:^. from  the  date  of  signa- 
ture, but  if  either  ally  was  engaged  in  war  at  such  timey  the  alUaace  was  to 
continue  until  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

..  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the.inflUenee  exerted  by  this  compact  on 
the  Russo-Japanese  war*  It.k^pt  the  field  clear  .for  Japan  and  guarairiieed 
her  against  a  repetition  of  such  a  combination  as  that  which  must  be  regarded 
l»  the  remote  cause  of  the  struggle* 

.    '  .•     ■  .  ''.'"•.  • ..  . . 

THE  EARLY  PHASES  OF  THE  WAR 

Japan's  great  problem. in  crossing  swords  with  Russia  was  to  obtain  a  safe 
avenue  for  her  troops  over  the.sea.  Russia  migjit  at  once  have  gained  an  .over- 
whelming advantage  had  she  seized  and  controUed  the  lines  of  eomyniinkaticMa 
betwB^i  the  Japanese  islands  and  the  coo^tinent  of  Asia.  Her. strategists  can 
scarcely  have  failed  to  apjpreeiate  that  f act,  a^d  wouki  doubtless  have  acted 
accordingly  had  th»y  obtained  a  few  months'  leisure  to  mass  an  overwhelm ingly 
strong  fleet  in  the  seas  of  China  and  Japan.  They  had  such  a  fleet  actually  in 
esse;  for,,  at  the. moment  when  war  b|?oke  out,  tb6  Russian  sq^uadrcms  assembled 
in  the  Elist,  or  en  roide  thiUier,  comprised  no  less  than  fiftyrnine  fighting  ships, 
mounting  1350  guns  and  manned  by  18,000,  men.  But  these  figures  included 
the  Mediterranean  squadron  which ». surprised  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilitiea, 
abandoned  its  |oumey  to  the  Pacific.  Obviously,  Japan's  wisest  course  was 
taantidpate  thecomfainartion  of.  Russia's  sea  forces,  and  consciousness  of  that 
fbrct  operated  to  hasten  the  current  of  events. 

Port  Arthur,  whqre  the  bulk  oi  the  Russian  Pacific  squadron  lay,  is  sKunewhat 
difficult  of  ingress  and  egress.  On  January  31:,  )9Qd,  the  operation  of  extracting 
[^  Bmikley,  artielfi  *' Jap8n»"  Efuiffclspwiia  Britamiifai  11th  iii^tioa.] 
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the  ships  and  parading  l^em  outude  was  commenced,  being  brought  to  a  coi>- 
clusion  on  FebHiary  3rd,  whereafter  the  sqtiadron  steamed  out  to  sea,  aiul,having 
made  a  short  cruise  off  the  coast  of  the  SQ^antung  promontory,  returned  to  its 
position  on  the  following  day.  The  fleet  taking  part  m  this  mahceaTre  consisted 
of  twenty-six  ships,  and  the  whole  Russian  naval  force  then  in  eastei^  Asia 
comprised  seven  battle-ships,  four'  armoured  cruisers,  seven  protected  cruisers, 
four  gunboats,  six  sloops,  twenty-five  destroyers,  two  mining  transfknrtfi^  and 
fourteen  first-class  torpedo-boats. 

The  Japanese,  on  their  side,  had  six  battle-ships,  eight  armoured  cruisers, 
thirteen  protected  cruisers,  fourteen  small  cruisers,  nineteen  destroyers,  and 
eighty-^e  torpedo4>oats.  This  enumeration  shows  a  nmnerioal  sut>eriority 
on  the  Japanese  side,  but  in  fighting  capacity  the  two  fleets  were  nearly  equal. 
For,  though  the  Russians  possessed  seven  battle«€hips  to  six  Japanese,  ihe  latter 
had  better  gun-protection  and  greater  weight  of  broadride  fire  than  the  former; 
and  though  Japan  eould  muster  eight  armoured  cruisers  against  Russia's  four, 
the  latter  were  supplemented  by  five  protected  cruisers  which  ranked  far  above 
anything  of  the  same  class  on  the  tJapanese  side.  ^ 

T^E  FIRST  J^AVAL  OPERATION 

When  the  Rifesian  ships  returned  on  the  4th  ct  February  f  rwn  thefr  cruise  off 
the  Shantung  promontory,  they  took  up  their  stations  outside  Port  Arthur,  all 
the  harbour  lights  and  beacons  being  left  in  position,  and  no  special  precaution 
being  taken  except  that  a  patrol  of  three  torpedo-boats  was  sent  out.  Yet  the 
Russians  should  have  appreciated  the  presence  of  danger.  For,  cm  the  6th  of 
February,  Japan  had  broken  off  the  negotiations  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  had 
given  official  information  of  her  intention  to  take  measures  for  protecting  her 
menaced  interests.  That  signified  war  and  nothing  but  war,  and  the  "Official 
Messenger' '  of  the  same  evening  published  the  intiniation,  which  was  immediately 
communicated  to  Admiral  Alexieff  at  Port  Arthur* 

TTie  Russian  fleet  was  then  divided  into  three  squadrons.  The  largest  body 
lay  off  Port  Arthur,  and  two  very  much  smaller  squadrons  were  posted,  one  at 
Chemulpo  on  the  west  coast  of  Korea,  and  another  at  Vladivostok.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  division  of  the  fleet  on  the  eve  of  hostilities  should  have  been  carefuUy 
avoided.  The  ships  should  all  have  been  held  together  with  an  extensive 
network  of  scouts  so  as  to  enable  them  swiftly  and  strongly  to  fall  upon  any 
Japanese  transports  carrying  troops  to  the  mainland,  or  to  meet  effectually  and 
crush  any  attempt  of  the  Japanese  squadrons  to  obtain  command  of  the  sea. 

On  the  night  of  February  8th-9th,  three  Japanese  squadrons  of  destroyers, 
aggregating  tto  vessels,  steamed  across  a  iealm,  moonht  sea  and  delivered  a 
torpedo  attack  on  the  Russian  squadron  at  Port  Arthur,  the  result  being  that  the 
battle-ship»  Retvisan  and  Tsarevitch  together  with  the  cruiser  PaUada  were 
holed.  These  battle-ships  were  the  most  powerful  vessels  in  the  Russian  squad*- 
roil,  and  the  Ptdladd  was  a  first-class  protected  cruiser  of  663(>  tons*  displace- 
ment. The  Japanese  destroyers  had  left  Sasebo  on  the  6th  of  February  and 
they  returned  thither  uninjured,  having  materially  Weakened  the  Russian  fleet. 
On  the  day  following  this  surprise^  Admiral  T6g6,  the  Japanese  commander-in- 
chief,  engaged  the  remains  of  the  Russian  squadron  with  the  heavy  guns  of  his 
battle-ships  at  a  range  of  eight  thousand  yards,  and  succeeded  in  inflicting  some 
injury  on  the  battle-ship  PoUavay  the  protected  cruisers  Diana  and  Askoldy  and  a 
second-class  cruiser  Novik.    The  Russians  ultimately  retreated  towards  the 
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h&rbour  witii  the  intention  of  dmwing  the  Japanese  under  closer  fire  of  the  land 
batteries,  but  the  Japanese  fleet  declined  to  follow  after  them,  and^  instead, 
steamed  away.  Three  days  later  (February  11th)  another  disaster  overtook 
the  Russians.  The  Yenisei^  one  of  the  two  min]ng-tram^>orts  included  in 
their  fleet,  struck  a;  mine  and  sank  so  rapidly  in  Talien  Bay  that  ninety-six  of 
her  crew  perished.  The  Japanese  had  no  part  at  all  in  this  catastrophe.  It 
was  purdy  accidental 

THE  CHEMULPO  AFFAIR 

•  »  .    '  *  . 

While  these  things  were  happening  at  Fort  Arthur,  a  equadron  of  the  Japanese 
navy,  under  Admiral  Ur3ru,  escorted  a  number  of  tfaQsports  to  Chemulpo,  the 
port  of  the  Korean  capital,  Seoul,  There  the  Russian  protected  cruiser  Variag 
(6500  tons)  together  with  the  gunboat  KorieU  and  the  transport  Sungari  were 
lying.  It  does  not  appear  that  Admiral  UryQ  !s  primes  object  was  to  engage  these 
Russian  ships.  But  Chemulpo  having  been  ebosen  as  the  principal  landing-place 
of  the  JaQianese  army  corps  which  was  to  <itp^ate  in  Korea,  it  was,  of  course, 
imperative  that  the  harbour  should  be  cleared  of  Russian  war-vessels.  On 
February  8th,  the  Russians  at  Chemulpo  were  surprised  by  a  summons  from 
Admiral  Uryti  to  leave  the  port  or  imdergo  bombardment  at  their  anchorage. 
The  vesselis  stood  out  bravely  to  sea,  and  after  m  engagement  lasting  thirty-five 
minutes  at  ranges  varying  from  five  to  ten  thousand  yards,  they  were  so  badly 
injured  that  they  returned  to  the  port  and  were  sunk  by  their  own  crews, 
together  with  the  transport  Sungari.  The  moral  effect  of  the  destruction  of 
these  vessels  was  incalculable* 

DECLARATION  OF  WAR 

On  the  lOth  of  February,  the  Czar  and  the  Mikado  respectively  issued  declara- 
tions of  war.    The  former  laid  stress  upon  Russia's  paciflc  intentions  in  propos- 
ing revision  of  the  agreements  already  eposting  between  the  two  empires  with 
regard  to  Korean  affairs,  and  accused  the  Japanese  of  making  a  sudden  attack 
on  the  Russian  squadron  at  Port  Arthur  '^  without  previously  notifying  that  the 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  implied  the  beginning  of  warlike  action."    The 
Japanese  declaration  insisted  that  the  integrity  of  Korea  was  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  concern  to  Japan,  inasmuch  as  the  separate  existence  of  the  former  was 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  latter,  and  charged, that  ''Russia,  in  disrespect  of 
her  solemn  treaty  pledges  to  China. and  of. her  repeated  assurances  to  other 
powers,  was  still  in  occupation  of  Manchuria,  had  consolida^^ed  and  strengthened 
b^  hold  upon  those  provinces,  and  wa^  bei^t  upon  their  final  annexation." 
With  regard  to  Russia's  accusation  against  Japan  of  drawing  the  sword  without 
due  notice,  a  distinguished  British  publicist  made  the  following  comment  in  the 
oolumns  of  The  Times  (London): 

.  *'  Far  from  thmking  the  Japanese  attack  on  the  night  of  February  8th,  two 
full  days  after  the  announcement  of  the  intention  to  take  action,  was  an  excep- 
tion to,  or  a  deviation  from,  tradition  and  precedent^  we  should  rather  count 
ourselves  fortunate  if  our  enemy,  in  the  next  naval  war  we  have  to  wage^  does 
not  strike  two  days  before  blazoning  forth  his  intention,  instead  of  two  days 
after.  The  tremendous  and  decisive  resists  of  success  for  the  national  cause  are 
enough  to  break  down  all  the^restrainiapig  infiuences  of  the  code  of  international 
law  and  Christian  morality."  .     :  * 
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;    /  ,    T95;^FIttSX  MltitARV  OPERATTIONS. 

'i'ltMBl  the  moot ent  when  waii  became  inevitable,  the  problem  of  absorbing 
interest  was  to  determine  Russia's  strategy,  and  it  was  ultimately  seen  that  the 
tw^o  inain  groups  of  her  forces  Were  to  be  posted  at  Port  Arthur  and  on  the 
Yalu;  the  latter  to  resist  an  advance  from  Korea,  and  the  former  to  defend  the 
L£i€U)timg  peninsula,  which  constituted  the  key  of  the  Russian  position.  Between 
the  mDUth  of  the  Yahi  and  th^  Liaotung  peninsula,  a  distance  of  120  miles, 
there  were  many  points  where  raiding  parties  might  have  been  landed  to  cut  thtd 
Russian  riihvky;  Against  this^  danger,  flying  squadrons  of  Cossacks  were 
employed.  -Aft^rthe  destruction  of  theihree  Russian  vessels  in  Chemulpo  and 
the  erippling'of  the  Port  Aii^hur- squadron,  J$,pane8e  transports  entered  the  for- 
mer ]^rt' and  <()tmtljr  landed  some  three  thousand  troops,  which  advanced 
inmiediately  jxpak  Seoul  ^and  took  posee^ion  of  itv 

From  that  time  these  could  bent>  dcmbt  that  the  intention  of  the  Japanese 
^^taid  to*  make  their  first  attack  upon  the  isnemy  by  marching  up  the  Korean 
peninsula,  and  that' the  capital  of  Korea  was  chosen  for  a  base  of  operations 
because  of  climatic  eonsiderationsv  Cbemnlpo,  however,  was  not  the  only 
landing-place.  Fusan  also  served  for  tliat  purpose,  as  subsequently  did  alsa 
OMnnampO,  an  iAlet  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  distance  from  the 
port  of  Fusan  to  the  Yalu  River  is  four , hundred  milesj  in  round  nmnbers,  and 
the  roads  are  very  bad  throughout  the  whole  countiy.  Hence  the  advance  of 
the  Japanese,  which  was  made  in  a  leisurely  manner  with  the  utmost  circumspec-* 
iion  and  attention  to  detail,  involved  so  much  time  that  April  bad' drawn  to  its 
close  before  the  troops  deployed  on  the  bmiksof  the  Yalu.  They  consisted  of 
three  divisions  constitoting  an  army  corps,  and  each  division  had  a  ration-strength 
of' 1&,<K)0  riaen  witii  a  cdinbatant  strtogth  of  14,000  sabres  and  rifles  and  thirty* 
SIX  field^-guns.  It  niay  be  assumed,  theMore,  that  when  the  Japanese  First 
Army  under- Gener^  (fetfterwardi^  Count)  Kuroki  reached  the  Yalu,  it  had  a» 
fighting-strength  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  men.  There  had  practical- 
ly beeri  no  coUisioniduring  the  interval  of  the  advance  from  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  peninsula  to  its  northern  boundary.  It  is  true  that)  on  March  28th,  a 
squadron  of  Cossacks  attempted  to  surprise  the  Japanese  cavalry  at  Chdng-ju, 
but  the  essay  proved  a  failure,  and  the  Cossacks  were  driven  back  upon  Wiju, 
which  they  evacuated  without  any  further  struggle. 

•  "The  Russian  plana  of  operations  did  not  originally  contemplate  a  serious  stand 
at  thie  Yd;Ui.  The  iitea  Wai&  to  tetire  gradually,  drawing  the  Japaiiese  into 
Manchiu'ia  towards  the  railway,  and  engaging  them  in  the  exceedingly  difiicult 
country  crowned  by  the  Motien  Mountains.  But  at  the  last  moment  General 
Kuropatkin,  Russian  commander-in-chief  in  Manchuria,  issued  orders  to  General 
Sassiilitch,  bommander  of  the  Second  Siberian  Army  Corps,  to  hold  the  line  of 
the  Yalu  with  all  his  strength.  Sassulitch  could  muster  for  this  purpose  only 
fire  regiments  and  on^  battalion  of  infantry ;  forty  field-guns ;  eight  machine-guns, 
and  some  Cossacte —*  twenty  tfiousand  combatants,  approximately.  Kuroki 
disposed  his  troops  so  that  thdr  front  extended  some  twenty  miles  along  the 
Yalu,  the  centre  being  at  Kluliencheng,  a  walled  town  standing  about  180  feet 
above  the  river.  From  this  point  southward,  the  right,  or  Manchurian,  bank 
has  a  considerable  command  over  the  left,  and  at  Kiulieucheng  a  tributary 
stream,  called  the  Ai,  joins  the  main  river,  *' which  thenceforth  widens  front. 
400bto  7000  yards  and  runs  in  thr^  channels  between  the  islands  and  the 
mainland:    The  central  <^hannel  is  navigable^by  aoiall  craft,  and  the  othier  chan-' 
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nels  are  fordable  waist-deep.  The  Ai  River  is  also  fordable  in  many  places 
during  the  spring."  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Yalu,  at  the  point  of  its  junction 
with  the  Ai,  the  ground  rises  so  aato  commaiidthe  position  taken  by  the  Ru0- 
fiians.  i      .,  . 

The  plan  of  the  Japanese  isommander  was  to  threaten  an  attack  <ni  the  lower 
radius  of  the  river;  to  throw  two  divisions  against  Kiidiencbeng,  and  to  u^e  the 
remaining  division  in  a  wide  flanking  movement,  crossing  tb6  river,  higher  up» 
The  battle  took  place  on  Sunday,  tbe^lfit  of  May./  Durii^  the  i^reeeding  nights, 
the  Japanese  placed  a  strong  force  of  artilleiy  ia  clefvelrly  masked  batteries,  and 
under  c6ver  of  these  guns,  threw  seven  bridges  across  the  river,  the  highest  up- 
stream being  thirteen  miles  above  Kiuliench^ig  and  the  lower  two  being  direct- 
ed to  the  centre  of  the  Russian  position.  Genei*aL  Kuroki  then  tel^raphed 
to  Tokyo  that  he  proposed  to  attat^k  at  dawn  on  Sunday^  has  plan  being  to  aparch 
one  division  across  the  fords  of  the  Ai  Riyer^  asod  to  employ- the  other  two^  one 
in  (»rumplii^  lip  the  Russian  left,  the  other  in  attacking  lAntimg,  where  a  large 
Russian  force  was  in  position.  This  progrsjosmie  was  accuratdy  et^rried  out. 
The  Japanese  infantry  forded  the  Ai  breast-deep,  and,  swarming  up  the  heights^ 
drove  the  Russians  from  these  strong  positions.  Meanwhile,  the  Japanese 
guards'  division  had  crossed  on  the  left  and  directed  its  mareh  upon  ABtuiig» 
while  the  remaining  division  had  completely  .turned  the  Russian  left  flank.  The 
fiercest  struggle  occurred  at  Homutan^,  where  a  Russian  regiment  and  a  batt^y 
of  artilleiy  made  a  splendid  stand  to  save  their  comrades  at  Antung  from 
being  cut  oif . 

The  casualties  on  the  Japanese  side  were  318  killed,  including £ve  officers,  and 
783  wounded,  including  thirty-three  officets.  The  Russian  casualties  numbered 
1363  killed  and  613  prisoners,  but  the  detail  of  wounded- was  not  published. 
The  Japanese  captured  twenty-one  quick-firing  field-guim,  ei£ht  max^hine-guns^ 
1021  rifles  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  etc»  The  moral  result  of  this  battle 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  had  never  been  seriously  believed  in  Europe 
that  a  Russian  anHy  could  be  conquered  by  a  Japanese  in  a  fair  fight,  and  prob* 
ably  that  incredulity  influenced  Kuropatkin  when  he  ordered  Sassulitch  to  defy 
strategical  principles  by  attempting  to  hold  a  radically  defective  position 
against  a  greatly  superior  force.  In  a  moment,  the  Japanese  were  crowned  with 
military  laurels  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  for  the  world  to  admire.  But  the 
Japanese  themselves  were  not  deceived.  .  They  saw  clearly  that  the  contest  had 
been  between  six  battalions  of  Russians  and  two  divisions  of  Japanese,  a  disparity 
of  strength  amply  suifficient  tp^account  for  the  r^ult  in  any  circumstances. 

NAVAL  OPEIUTIONS 

During  the  period  of  eleven  weeks  immediately  subsequent  to  the  batUe  of 
the  Yalu,  there  were  no  military  operations  of  a  striking  character.  Japan  was 
preparing  to  despatch  a  second  army  to  Manchuria,  and  pending  its  shipm^it 
the  chief  duty  to  be  discharged  devolved  upott  t^e  fleet,  namely,  the  further 
crippling  of  the  Port  Arthur  squadron  in  order  to  secure  the  transports  against 
its  enterprises.  The  object  was  promoted  on  the  13th  of  April  by  the  loss  of  the 
Russian  battle-ship  Petropavlov$k,  She  struck  one  of  the  mines  laid  by  the  Jap- 
anese and  sank  in  a  few  minutes,  carrying  the  Russian  admiral,  MaJcaroff,  to- 
gether with  about  six  hundred  sailors,  to  the  bottom.     - 

This  event,  although  it  materially  Weakened  the  Port  Arthur  squadron,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fixed  programme  of  Admiral  T5g0,  which  programme  wa^ 
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• 

te  block  the  narrow  cbannei  fonning  tho  entr^ace  of  Port  Arthur  by  aiBking 
mepchant  veasela  ixx  the  fairway.  Three  attempts  to  aocomplish  thia  were  made. 
The  first  was  on  Februaiy  24th ;  the  second,  on  Mareh  2nd-3rd.  In  the  first  essay, 
filve. steamers  were  employed^  thek  orews  Oonaistmg  of  seventy-seven  volunteers. 
They  failed*  On  the  freeond  occasion  four  steamers  of  at  least  two  thousand 
tons  each  w^e  sent  in  under  the  orders  of  Commander  Hiros^.  On  this  occa^on, 
again,  the  steanlers  failed  to  reach  vital  points  in  the  channel,  and  their  experi- 
ence alone  remained  to  compensate  the  loss  of  many  lives.  These  two  attempts 
were  watched  by  the  public  with  keen  interest  and  high  admiration.  The  couj>- 
age  and  coolness^disi^ayed  by  officers  and  men  alike  elicited  universal  applause. 
But  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  a  design 
was  impossible  and  that  no  further  essay  would  be  made.  The  Japanese,  bowr 
ever,  are  not  easily  detared.  On  the  night  of  May  2nd,  eight  stesjB&cBf  aggregat- 
ing some  17,000  tons,  were  driven  into  the  channd  in  the  face  of  mines,  batteries, 
and  ton>edoe&^  aoA  five  of  them  reached  their  allotted  positions,  so  that  the 
foloclung  of  the  harbour  for  the  passage  of  large  Vessels  was  accomplished.  The 
list  of  casualties  proved  very  heavy.  Out  of  159  persons  only  eight  officers  and 
thirty-six  men  returned  unhurt.  The  whole  of  the  remainder,  including  twenty 
officers^  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing. 

JLA.NDING  OF  THE  SECOND  ARMY 

•  *  * 

On  the  very  night  after  the  accomplishment  of  this  third  blocking  operation, 
a  aecond  Japanese  army  commenced  to  land  at  Pitszewo,  eastward  of  the 
Liaotung  peninsula.  This  was  precisely  the  point  chosen  for  a  similar  pui^ose 
by  the  Japanese  in  the  war  with  China,  ten  years  previouely,  apad  ^uch  close 
adherence  to  the  former  programme  was  condemned  by  some  critics,  especially 
as  transports  cannot  get  close  to  the  shore  at  Pitszewo,  but  have  to  lie  four 
miles  distant,  tbe  intervening  space  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  mud  flats. 
But  the  Japanese  were  perfectly  familiar  with  every  inch  of  the  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yalu  to  Port  Arthur,  and  had  the  Russian  commanders  possessed 
equally  accurate  knowledge,  they  would  have  recognized  that  Pitszewo  was 
designated  by  natural  features  as  the  best  available  landing-place,  and  knowing 
that,  they  might  have  made  effective  dispositions  to  oppose  the  Japanese  there, 
whereas  ten  thousand  men  had  been  put  on  shore  before  any  suspicion  seems  to 
have  been  roused  in  the  Russian  Camp. 

BAtTLE  OF  KINCHOU 

After  its  landing  at  Pitssewo,  on  May  5th  and  the  following  days,  the  Second 
Japanese  Atmy,  consisting  of  three  divisions  under  General  (afterwards  Count) 
Oku,  pushed  westward,  driving  away  the  Russian  detachments  in  the  vicinity 
and  securing  the  control  of  the  Port  Arthur  railway.  Then,  at  Kinchou,  on  the 
2fith;  of  May,  a  great  battle  wais  fought.  A  little  south  of  Kinchou  lies  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  connecting  the  Kwangtung  promontory  with  the  mainland.  It 
is  a  neck  only  a  mile  and  three-quarters  broad,  having  Kinchou  Bay  on  the 
northwest  and  Hand  Bay  on  the  southeast.  On  each  side  the  ground  near  the 
sea  is  low,  but  along  the  centre  of  the  neck  a  ridge  rises,  which  culminates  in  a 
point  about. 350  fe^t  above  the  sea.  This  point  is  known  as  Nanshan,  and  its 
commanding  position,  is  such  that  an  army  holding  it  blocks  all  access  to  the 
Kwangtung  pje^insula. 
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Th^  problem  for  the  Japanese  was  to  obtaizi  possession  of- this  neck  as  ihe 
sol^  i^oad  of  access  to  Port  Arthur;  while  General  Stdssel,  who  commanded  the 
Russian  troops,  knew  that  if  the  neck  fell  into  Japanese  hands,  Port  Arthur 
would  become  unapproachable  by  Itod.  ^  *  The  Nanshan  position  oflfered  unusiial 
advantages  for  defence,  and  had  been  diligently  prepared  for  permanent  occupa- 
tion during  many  weeks.  Ten  forts  of  semi-permanent  character  had  been  built, 
and  their  armament  showed  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  Russian  artillery  was 
vastly  superior,  both  in  calibre  and  in  range,  to  the  Japanese  guns.  Forts, 
trenches,  and  rifle-pits,  covered  by  mines  and  wire  entanglements,  were  con- 
fitructed  on  every  point  of  vantage  and  in  separate  tiers.  Searchlights  were 
also  employed,  and  every  advantage  was  taken  of  the  proximity  of  a  great 
fortress  and  its  ample  plant."* 

It  will  occur  to  the  reader  that  war- vessels  might  have  been  advantageously 
used  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  such  a  position,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Russian  gunboats  manoeuvred  in  Hand  Bay  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  the 
neck.  But,  on  the  western  side,  the  shoal  waters  of  Kinchou  Bay  prevented 
access  by  Japanese  vessels  in  the  face  of  the  heavy  batteries  erected  by  the 
Russians  on  dominating  sites.  This  splendid  position  was  held  by  a  Russian 
army  mustering  ten  thousand  strong  with  fifty  siege-^ns  and  sixteen  quick* 
firers.  A  frontal  attack  seemed  suicidal  but  was  deliberately  chosen.  At 
daybreak  the  battle  commenced,  and,  after  sixteen  hours  of  incessant  fighting, 
a  Japanese  infantry  force  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Russian  line  and  the  day 
was  won.  Over  seven  hundred  Russian  dead  were  buried  by  the  Japanese,  and 
into  the  latter 's  hands  fell  sixty-eight  cannon  of  all  calibres  with  ten  machine- 
gxms.    The  Japanese  casualties  totalled  4912. 

This  battle  finally  solved  the  problem  as  to  whether  Japanese  infantry  could 
hold  its  own  against  Russian.  ''With  almost  everything  in  its  favour,  a  strong, 
fresh,  and  confident  Russian  army,  solidly  entrenched  behind  almost  inaccessible 
fortifications  and  supported  by  a  formidable  and  superior  artillery,  was,  in  a 
single  day,  fairly  swept  out  of  its  trenches."*  The  victorious  Japanese  pressed 
forward  rapidly,  and  on  the  30th  of  May  obtained  possession  of  Dalny,  a  base 
presenting  iucalculable  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  an  attack  upon  Port 
Arthur,  which  fortress  it  was  now  evident  that  the  Japanese  had  determined  to 
capture. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TEUSSU 

To  have  left  the  Japanese  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  neck  of  the  Liao- 
timg  peninsula  would  have  been  to  abandon  Port  Arthur  to  its  fate.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Russians  ought  not  to  have  entertained  any  hope  of  their  own 
ability  to  carry  such  a  position  by  assault  after  they  had  signally  failed  to  hold 
it  in  the  face  of  attack.  Nevertheless,  finding  it  intolerable,  alike  to  their 
prestige  and  to  their  sense  of  camaraderie^  to  take  no  measure  in  behalf  of  the 
great  fortress  and  its  thirty  thousand  defenders,  they  determined  to  march  at 
once  to  its  assistance.  To  that  end  celerity  was  all  important,  and  on  June  14th, 
that  is  to  say,  only  eighteen  da3r3  after  the  battle  of  Kinchou,  a  Russian  army  of 
some  thirty-five  thousand  combatants,  under  the  command  of  General  Baron 
Stackelberg,  moving  down  the  railway  to  recover  Kinchou  and  Nanshan,  came 
into  collision  with  the  Japanese  and  fought  the  battle  of  Telissu.  The  Russian 
general,  clinging  always  to  the  railway,  advanced  with  such  a  restricted  front 
that  the  Japanese,  under  General  Oku,  outflanked  him,  and  he  was  driven  back 
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with  a  loss  of  about  ten  thousand,  killed'  mad  wounded,  fourteen  gtiiis,  andfoi^ 
hundred  prisoners. 

NAVAL  INCIDENTS 

On  June  15th,  the  very  day  after  the  Telissu  victory,  th6  Japanese  met  their 
(Mily  naval  catastrophe.  While  their  fleet  was  watehing^^  the  enemy  off  Port 
Arthur,  the  battleships  Haisuse  and  Fo^Azma  struck  mines  and  sank  immediate* 
ly.  Moreover,  on  the  same  day,  the  cruisers  Kasnga  and  Yoskino  collided  in  a 
dense  fog,  and  the  latter  vessel  was  sent  to  the  bottom.  As  the  Japanese  pos-; 
sessed  only  six  battle-ships,  the  loss  of  two  was  a.  serioui^  blew,  and  might  have 
emboldened  the  Russians  to  despatch  a  squadron  from  the  Baltic  to  take  the 
earliest  possible  advantage  of  this  incident*  Foreseeing  this,  the  Japanese  took 
care  to  conceal  the  loss  of  the  Hatsiuse  and  Yashima,  and  the  fact  did  not  become 
known  until  after  the  battle  of  Tsushima)  a  year  later,  when  the  Russian  fleet 
had  been  practically  annihilated. 

Meanwhile,  the  RusMan  ■squadron  at  Vladivostok  bad  accomplished  little. 
This  squadron  conrfsted  ori^nally  of  three  armoured  cruisei^,  Gromavdiy  RosHa>f 
and  Ruriky  with  one  protected  cruiser^  Bo^atyr.  But  the  last-named  ship  ran* 
on  a  rock  near  Vladivostok  and  became  a  total  wreck  in  the  middle  of  May,  a 
month  marked  by  many  heavy  losses.  Th6se  cruisers  made  several  ejicursions 
into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  sinkin<g  or  capturing  a  few  Japanese  merchantmen,  and 
cleverly  evading  a  Japanese  squadron  under  Admiral  Kamimura,  detailed  to 
watch  them.  But  their  only  achievement  of  practical  importance  was  the 
destruction  of  two  large  Japanese  transports,  the  Hitachi  Maru  and  the  Sado 
Mam.  In  achieving  this  feat  the  Russians  appearefd  off  Tsushima  in  the 
Straits  Of  Korea,  on  June  15th,  and  the  transports  which  they  sunk  or  disabled 
carried  heavy  guns  for  the  bombardment  of  Port  Arthur. 

Of  course,  nothing  was  publicly  known  about  the  cargo  of  the  Hitachi  and 
her  consort,  but  there  could  be  no  question  that,  in  timing  their  attack;  with 
such  remarkable  accuracy,  the  Russians  must  have  obtained  secret  information 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  transpo^  and  the  nature  of  their  cargo.  Consider- 
able criticism  was  uttered  against  Admiral  Kainimura  for  failure  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  Vladivostok  vessels  during  such  a  long  interval.  But  much  of 
the  censure  was  superficial.  Kamimura  redeemed  his  reputation  on  the  14th 
of  August  when,  in  a  running  fight  between  Fusan  and  Vladivostok,  the  Rurik 
was  sunk  and  the  Gromovoi  and  Ros^iq,  were  so  seriously  dainaged  as  to  be  unable 
to  take  any  further  part  in  the  war.  On  this  occasion  six  hundred  Russians  were 
rescued  by  the  Japanese  from  the  sinking  Rurik,  and  it  was  noted  at  the  time 
that  the  Russians  had  made  no  attempt  to  save  Japanese  life  at  the  sinking  of  th6 
HitaiM  Mara, 

THE  JAPANESE  FORCES 

Immediately  after  the  landing  of  the  army  corps  under  General  Oku  and  the 
capture  of  Dalny  in  the  sequel  of  the  battle  of  Kinchou,  the  Japanese  began  to 
pour  troops  into  Dalny,  and  soon  they  had  there  three  divisions  under  the 
command  of  General  (afterwards  Count)  Nogi.  This  force  was  henceforth 
known  as  the  Third  Army,  that  of  General  Kuroki  being  the  First,  and  that 
imder  General  Oku,  the  Second.  The  next  operation  was  to  laml  another  army 
at  Takushan,  which  Ue$  on  the  south  coast  of  Manchuria,  between  Pitszewo  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Yalu.  This  army  was  under  the  command  of  General 
(afterwards  Count)  Nozu,  and  its  purpose  was  to  fill  the  gap  between- the.  F^bI 
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Army  and  the  Second.  Nosu's  boips  thik3- became  the  Fourth  iUmy.  In 
fact,  the  Japanese  repeated,  in  every  respect,  the  plan  of  canqmgn  pursued  by 
them  ten  years  previously  in  the  war  with  China. 

There  was  one  ultimate  difference,  however.  In  the  latter  war,  the  force 
which  captured  Port  Arthur  was  subsequently  carried  oversea,  to  the  Shantung 
province,  where  it  assaulted  and  took  th^  great  Qbdnese  naval  port  at  Weihaiwei. 
But  the  army  s^it  against  Port  Arthur,  in  1904,  was  intended  to  march  up  the 
Liaotung  peninsula  after  the  capture  of  the  fortress,. so  as  to  fall. into  line  with 
the  other  three  armies  and.  to  manoeuvre  on  their  left  flank  during  the  general 
advance  northward.  Thus  c(»^sidered,  the  plsA  of  campaign  suggests  that 
General  Nogi  and  his  three  divisions  were  expected  to  capture  Port  Arthur 
without  much  delay,  and  indeed  their  early  operations  againstt  the  fortress  were 
conducted  on  that  hypothesis.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  ^ite  of  heroic 
efforts  and  unlimited  bravery  on  the  Japanese  side,  Port  Arthur,  with  its  garrison 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  its  splendid  fortificatiiQns,'and  its  powerful  artillery, 
backed  by  the  indomitable  resolution  and  stubborn  resistance  of  Russian 
soldiers,  did  not  fall  until  the  last,  day  of  1904,  and  Nogi's  army  was  unable  to 
take  part  in  the  great  field-battles  which  marked  the  advance  of  the  three  other 
Japanese  armies  from  the  seacoast  to  the<capital  of  Manchuria. 

Step  by  step,  however,  though  at  heavy  sacrifice  of  life,  the  Japanese  fought 
their  way  through  the  outer  lines  of  the  Russian  defences,  and  the  ^d  of  July 
saw  the  besiegers  in  such  a  position  that  they  were  able  to  mount  guns  partly 
commanding  the  anchorage  within  the  port.  An  intolerable  situation  being 
thus  created  for  the  Russian  squadron,  it  determined  to  put  to  sea,  and  on 
August  lOth  this  was  attempted.  Without  catering  into  details  of  the  fight 
that  ensued,  it  will  suffice  to  state  briefly  that  the  result  .of  the  sortie  was  to.  d^ 
prive  the  Russian  squadrcna  of  the  services  of  one  battle-ehip,  three  cruisers,. and 
five  torpedo  craft,  leaving  to  Rear-Admiral  Prince  Ukhtonsky,  who  conunanded 
the  vessels  in  Port  Arthur,  only  five  battle-ships,  two  cruisers  (of  which  one  was 
injured),  and  three  destroyers.  On  August  ISth,  a  gunboat;  on  August  23d, 
another  battle-ship,  and  on  August  24th  another  destroyer  were  sunk  or  disabled 
by  striking  Japanese  mines,  and  it  may  be  said  briefly  that  the  Russian  squadron 
thenceforth  ceasbd  to  be  a  menace  to  the  Japaaese,  and  that  only  the  land 
forces  had  to  be  counted  with. 

FIELD  OPERATIONS  PRIOR  TO  BATTLE  OF  LIAOYANG 

By  the  close  of  June  the  three  Japanese  armies  under  Generals  Kuroki, 
Nozu,  and  Oku  were  fully  deployed  and  ready  to  advance  in  unison*  The  task 
before  them  was  to  clear  the  Russians  from  the  littoral  of  the  Korean  Sea  and 
force  them  through  the  mountains  of  Manchuria  into  the  valley  of  the  Liao 
River.  In  these  operations  the  Japanese  acted  uniformly  on  the  ofiFensive, 
whereas  the  Russians  occupied  positions  carefully  chosen  and  strictly  fortified, 
where  they  stood  always  on  the  defensive.  Five  heavy  engagements,  beginning 
with  Fenehuiling  on  the  26th  of  June  and  ending  with  Yangtzuling  on  July 
31st,  were  fought  in  these  circumstances,  and  in  every  instance  the  Japanese 
emerged  victorious:  From  the  conmiencement.  of  the  latid  campaign  until  the 
end  of  July  the  invading  army's  casualties  were  12,000,  while  the  Russian  losses, 
exclusive  of  those  at  Port  Arthur,  aggregated  28,000  killed  and  wounded, 
and  113  U^t  siege**  and  field*guns,  together  with  eighteen  maehine-gimsi 
captured. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  LIAOYANG 

The  first  great  phase  of  the  field-operations  may  be  said  to  have  terminated 
with  the  battle  of  Liaoyang,  which  commenced  on  August  ^5th  and  continued 
almost  without  interruption  for  nine  days,  terminating  on  the  8rd  of  September. 
In  this  historic  contest  the  Russians  had  220,000  men  engaged.  They  were  de^ 
ployed  over  a  front  of  about  forty  miles^  every  part  of  which  had  been  entrenched 
and  fortified  with  the  utmost  care  and  ingenuity.  In  fact,  the  position  seemed 
impregnable,  and  as  the  Japanese  could  muster  only  some  200,000  men  for  the 
attack,  their  chances  of  success  appeared  very  small.  Desperate  fighting  ensued, 
but  no  sensible  impression  could  be  made  on  the  Russian  lines,  and  finally,  as  a 
last  resource,  a  strong  force  of  Kuroki  's  army  was  sent  across  the  Taitsz  River 
to  turn  the  enemy's,  left  flank.  The  Russian  general,  Kuropatkin,  rightly 
estimated  that  the  troops  detached  by  General  Kuroki  for  this  purpose  were 
not  comm)»i8urate  with  the  task  assigned  to  them,  whereas  the  Russians  could 
meet  this  flanking  movement  with  overwhehning  strength.  Therefore,  Kuro- 
patkin sent  three  army  corps  across  the  river,  and  by  September  1st,  the 
Japanese  flanking  forces  were  confronted  by  a  powerful  body. 

Strategists  are  agreed  that,  had  Kuropatkin 's  plans  found  competent 
agents  to  execute  them,  the  Japanese  advance  would  have  been  at  least  checked 
at  Liaoyang.  In  fact,  the  Japanese,  in  drafting  their  original  programme,  had 
always  expected  that  Nogi  's  army  would  be  in  a  position  on  the  left  flank  in  the 
field  long  before  there  was  any  question  of  fighting  at  Liaoyang.  It  was  thus 
due  to  the  splendid  defence  made  by  the  garrison  of  the  great  fortress  that 
Kuropatkin  found  himself  in  such  a  favourable  position  at  the  end  of  August. 
But  unfortunately  for  the  Russians,  one  of  their  generals,  Orloff,  who  had 
thirteen  battalions  under  his  command,  showed  incompetence,  and  falling  into 
an  ambuscade  in  the  course  of  the  counter^flanking  operation,  suffered  defeat 
with  heavy  losses.  The  Japanese  took  full  advantage  of  this  error,  and  Kiu*opat^ 
kin,  with  perhaps  excessive  caution,  decided  to  abandon  his  counter-movement 
and  withdraw  from  liaoyang.  He  effected  his  retreat  in  a  manner  that  bore 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  generalship.  The  casualties  in  this  great 
battle  were  very  heavy.  From  August  26th,  when  the  preliminary  operations 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  to  September  3rd,  when  the  field  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Japanese,  their  losses  were  17,539,  namely,  4866  in  the 
First  Army,  4992  in  the  Fourth,  and  7681  in  the  Second,  while  the  Russian 
casualties  were  estimated  at  25,000.    . 

BATTLES  OF  SHAHO  AND  OF  HEIKAUTAI 

Oa  the  2bd  of  October,  General  Kuropatkin  issued  from  his  headquarters  in 
Mukden  an  order  declaring  that  the  ''moment  for  the  attack,  ardently  desired 
by  the  army,  had  at  last  arrived,  and  that  the  Japanese  were  now  to  be  compelled 
to  do  Russia's  will/'  Barely  a  month  had  elapsed  since  the  great  battle  at 
Liaoyang,  and  it  still  remains  lincertam  what  had  happened  in  that  interval  to 
justify  the  issue  of  such  an  order.  But  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that 
Kuropatkin  had  received  re-enforcements,  so  that  he  could  marshal  260,000  to 
260,000  troops  for  the  proposed  offensive,  and  that  his  news  from  Port  Arthur 
suggested  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  strenuous  efforts  to  relieve  the  fortress; 
His  plan  was  to  throw  forward  his  right  so  as  to  outflank  the  Japanese,  recover 
possession  of  Liaoyang,  and.  obtain  .command  of  the  railway. 
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He  set  his  troops  in  motion  on  the  9th  of  October,  but  he  was  driven  back 
after  more  than  a  week's  fighting.  No  less  than  13,333  Russian  dead  were  left 
on  the  field,  and  at  the  lowest  caleulation,%Kuropiatkin'8  casualties  must  have 
exceeded  60,000  men  exclusive  of  prisoners.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Russian  army  had  suffered  one  of  the  most  overwhelnm^' defeats  in  its 
history,  and  that  after  a  fortnight 's  hard  maiTchii^  and  nine  days  'hard  fighting, 
with  little  food  or  sleeps  it  had  been  reduced  by  terrible  losses  and  depressing 
fatigues  to  a  condition  bordering  on  extermination.  Such  was  the  result  of 
Kuropatkin's  first  attempt  to  assume  the  offensive.  Thereafter,  fully  three 
months  of  complete  inaction  ensued,  and  the  onlooking  world  occupied  itself 
with  conjectures  as  to  the  explanation  of  this  apparent  loss  of  time. 

Yet  the  chief  reason  was  very  simple.  The  weather  in  central  Manchuria  at 
the  close  of  the  year  is  such  as  to  render  military  manoeuvres  almost  impossible 
on  a  large  scale,  and  this  difiiculty  is  greatly  accentuated  by  the  almost  com]riete 
absence  of  roads.  In  fact,  the  reasons  which  induced  Kuropatkin  to  defy  these 
obstacles,. and  renew  his  outflanking  attempts  after  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
weather,  have  never  been  fully  explained.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that 
held  by  Japanese  strategists,  namely,  that  Ike  desired  to  find  some  opening  for  the 
vigorous  campaign  which  he  intended  to  pursue  in  the  spring,  and  that  his 
attention  was  naturally  directed  to  the  region  between  the  Hun  and  the  Liao 
rivers,  a  region  unoccupied  by  either  army  and  yet  within  striking  distance  of 
the  bases  of  both.  Moreover,  he  had  received  nearly  three  whole  divisions  from 
Europe,  and  he  looked  to  these  fresh  troops  with  much  confidence.  He  set  his 
forces  in  motion  on  the  25th  of  January,  1905.  Seven  Russian  divisions  were 
engaged,  and  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  was  borbe  by  two  Japanese  divisions  and 
a  brigade  of  cavalry.  Two  other  divisions  were  engaged,  but  the  part  they  acted 
in  the  fight  was  so  subordinate  that  it  need  scarcely  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Russians  were  finally  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  some  twenty  thousand  killed, 
wounded,  or  prisoners.  This  battle :o£  lieikautai  waa  the  last  engagement  that 
to€k  place  before  the  final  encounter*  - 

PORT  ARTHUR 

The  relief  of  Port  Arthur  had  ceased  to  be  an  important  abjective  of  Kuropat^ 
kin  before  he  planned  his  Heikautai  attack.  The  great  fortress  fell  on  the  last 
day  of  1904.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  May  that  the  Kinchou  isthmus  and 
Dalny  came  into  Japanese  hands,  nor  was  the  siege  army  under  General  Nogi 
marshalled  imtil  the  close  of  June.  During  that  interval.  General  Stossel,  who 
commanded,  on  the  Russian  side,  availed  himself  of  aU  possible  means  of 
defence,  and  the  investing  force  had  to  iSght  for  every  inch  of  ground.  The 
attack  on  the  outlying  positions  occupied  fully  a  month,  and  not  till  the  end  of 
July  had  the  Japanese  advanced*  close  enough  to  attempt  a  coup  de  main.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  contemplated  success  by  that  method  of  proced- 
ure, but  they  met  with  such  a  severe  repulse,  during  August,  that  they  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  recourse  to  the  comparatively  slow  arts  of  the  engineer. 
Thereafter,  the  $tory  of  the  siege  foQdw^  stereotjrped  lines  ^reept  that  the 
colossal  nature  of  the  fortific^ioiui  entailed  unprecedented  sacrifice  of  life  on 
the  besiegers '  part.  The  crucial  point  of  the  siegeKiperations  was  the  capture  of 
a  position  called  203-Metre  Hill.  This  took  place  on  November  80th  after 
several  days  of  the  most  telrrible  fighting  ever  witnessed,  fighting  which  eost  the 
Japanese  ten  thousand  casualties.    Tiie  inxportance  of  the  hill  was  that  it 
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furnished  a  post  of  observation  whence  indications  could  be  given  to  guide  the 
heavy  Japanese  artillery  in  its  cannonade  of  the  remaining  Russian  ships  in  the 
harbour. 

Nothing  then  remained  for  the  Russians  except  to  sink  the  ships,  and  this 
they  did,  so  that  Russia  lost  a  squadron  which,  all  told,  represented  an  outlay  of 
over  thirty  millions  sterling  —  $150,000,000.  In  a  telegram  despatched  to  his 
own  Government  on  January  1st,  General  Stossel  said:  "Great  Sovereign, 
forgive  1  We  have  done  all  that  was  hmnanly  possible.  Judge  us;  but  be 
merciful.  Eleven  months  have  exhausted  our  strength.  A  quarter  only  of 
the  defenders,  and  one-half  of  them  invalids,  occupy  twenty-seven  versts  of 
fortifications  without  supports  and  without  intervals  for  even  the  briefest 
repose.  The  men  are  reduced  to  shadows!"  On  the  previous  day  Stossel  had 
written  to  General  Nogi,  declaring  that  further  resistance  would  merely  entail 
useless  loss  of  life  considering  the  conditions  within  the  fortress.  The  total 
number  of  prisoners  who  surrendered  at  the  fall  of  the  fortress  was  878  officers 
and  28,491  men,  and  the  captured  material  included  546  guns;  35,252  rifles;  60 
torpedoes;  30,000  kilograms  of  powdei";  82^670  rounds  of  gun-ammunition;  two 
and  a  quarter  million  rounds  of  small-arm  anununition;  a  number  of  wagons; 
1,920  horses;  four  battle-ships;  two  cruisers;  fourteen  gunboats  and  torpedo- 
craft;  ten  steamers;  thirty-three  steam  launches,  and  various  other  vessels. 
These  figures  are  worthy  of  study,  as  one  of  General  Stossel 's  alleged  reasons 
for  surrendering  was  scarcity  of  ammunition. 

MXSHCHENKO'S  RAID 

The  capture  of  Port  Arthm:  meant  somethhig  more  than  the  fall  of  a  fortress 
which  had  been  counted  impregnable  and  which  had  dominated  the  strategical 
situation  for  fully  seven  months.  It  meant,  also,  that  General  Nogi's  army 
would  now  be  free  to  join  their  comrades  beyond  the  Liao  River,  and  that 
Kuropatkin  would  find  his  opponents'  strength  increased  by  four  divisions. 
It  became,  therefore,  important  to  ascertain  how  soon  this  transfer  was  likely 
to  be  effected,  and,  if  possible,  to  interrupt  it  by  tearing  up  the  railway.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  January  8th,  General  Mishchenko's  division  of  Cossacks,  Cau- 
casians, and  Dragoons,  mustering  six  thousand  sabres,  with  six  batteries  of 
light  artillery,  crossed  the  Him  River  and  marched  south  on  a  five-mile  front. 
Throughout  the  war  the  Cossacks,  of  whom  a  very  large  force  was  with  the 
Russian  army,  had  hitherto  failed  to  demonstrate  their  usefulness,  and  this 
raid  in  force  was  regarded  with  much  curiosity.  It  accomplished  very  little. 
Its  leading  squadrons  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Old  Niuchwang,  and  five  hun- 
dred metres  of  the  railway  north  of  Haicheng  were  destroyed,  a  bridge  also  being 
blown  up.  But  this  damage  was  speedily  restored,  and  as  for  the  reoonncMtring 
results  of  the  raid,  they  seem  to  have  been  very  trifling. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  MUKDEN 

After  the  battle  of  Heikautai,  which  cost  the  Russians  twenty  thousand 
easualties  and  exposed  the  troops  to  terrible  hardships,  Kuropatkin 's  army  did 
not  number  more  than  260,000  effectives.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  rely 
upon  a  constant  stream  of  re-^nforcements  from  Europe,  as  the  efficiency  of  the 
railway  service  had  been  enormously  increased  by  the  genius  and  energy  of 
Prince  Ehilkoff,  Russian  minister  of  Ways  and  Commimications.    In  fact, 
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when  all  the  forces  under  orders  for  Manchuria  had  reached  their  destinlitkm, 
Kuropatkin  would  have  under  his  conunand  twelve  army  corps,  six  rifle-brigades, 
and  nine  divisions  of  moimted  troops,  a  total  of  something  like  half  a  nodllioa 
men.  Evidently  the  Japanese  would  not  have  acted  wisely  in  patiently  awaiting 
the  coming  of  these  troops.  Moreover,  since  the  break<«up  of  winter  would  soon 
render  temporarily  impossible  all  op^ations  in  the  field,  to  have  deferred  any 
forward  movement  beyond  the  month  of  March  would  have  merely  facilitated 
the  massing  of  Russian  reinforcements  in  the  lines  on  the  Shaho,  where  the 
enemy  had  taken  up  his  position  after  his  defeat  at  Heikautai.  These  considera- 
tions induced  Marshal  Oyama  to  deliver  an  attack  with  his  whole  force  during 
the  second  half  of  February,  and  there  resulted  a  conflict  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  '^  battle  of  Mukden,"  will  go  down  in  the  pages  of  history  as  the  greatest 
fight  on  record. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  the  Russians  that  Kuropatkin  was  thinking  of  assum- 
ing the  offensive  when  the  Japanese  forced  his  hand;  but  however  that  noay  be, 
the  fact  is  that  he  fought  on  the  defensive  as  he  had  done  throughout  the  whole 
war  with  two  exceptions.  Nevertheless,  we  may  confidently  assert  that  at  no 
previous  period  had  the  Russians  been  so  confident  and  so  strong.  According 
to  the  Japanese,  estimate,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  trusted,  Kuropatkin 
had  376  battalions,  171  batteries,  and  178  squadrons;  representing  300,000 
rifles,  26,000  sabres  and  1368  guns,  while  the  defences  behind  which  these 
troops  were  sheltered  were  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  superior  to  anything 
that  the  Japanese  had  encountered  during  the  previous  battles  of  the  field- 
campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  also  were  in  unprecedented 
strength.  Up  to  the  battle  of  Heikautai,  Kuropatkin  had  been  confronted  by 
only  three  armies,  nantiely,  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth,  under  Generals 
Kuroki,  Oku,  and  Nozu,  respectively.  In  the  middle  of  February,  these  num- 
bered three,  four,  and  two  divisions,  respectively.  But  there  had  now  been 
added  a  considerable  number  of  reserve  brigades,  bringing  up  the  average 
strength  of  most  of  the  divisions  to  from  22,000  to  25,000  men.  Further,  in 
addition  to  these  armies,  two  others  were  in  the  field,  namely,  the  Third,  undar 
General  Nogi,  and  the  Fifth,  under  General  Kawamura.  General  Nogi  's 
force  had  marched  up  from  Port.  Arthur,  but  Greneral  Kawamura 's  was  a  new 
army  formed  of  special  reservists  and  now  put  in  the  field  for  the  first  time. 

The  Russians  occupied  a  front  forty-four  miles  in  extent  and  from  five  to 
six  miles  in  depth._  They  did  not  know,  apparently,  that  General  Kawamura 's 
army  had  joined  Oyama 's  forces,  nor  did  they  know  where  Nogi's  army  was 
operating.  The  Japanese  programme  was  to  hold  the  Russian  centre;  to  attack 
their  left  flank  with  Kawamura 's  army,  and  to  sweep  round  their  right  flank 
with  Nogi 's  f oroes.  The  latter  were  therefore  kept  in  the  rear  until  Kawamura 's 
attack  had  developed  fully  on  the  east  and  until  the  two  centres  were  hotly 
engaged.  Then  ^' under  cover  of  the.smiOke  and  heat  |;enerat^d  by  the  conflict 
of  the  other  armies  on  an  immense  front,  and  specially  screened  by  the  violent 
activity  of  the  Second  Army,  Nogi  marched  in  echelon  of  columns  from  the 
west  on  a  wide,  circling  movement;  swept  up  the  Liao  valley,  and  bending  thence 
eastward,  descended  on  Mukden  from  the  west  a^d  northwest,  giving  the  finish- 
big  blow  of  this  gigantic  encounter;  severing  the  enemy's  main  line  of  retreat^ 
and  forcing  him  to  choose  between  surrender  and  flight.  To  launch,  direct,  and 
support  four  hundred  thousand  men  en«^ed:at  such  a  season  over  a  front 
one  hundred  miles  in  length  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  tasks  ,ever  under- 
taken on  the  field  of  battle  by  a  modern  staff.'' 
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Of  course,  all  these  events  did  not  move  exactly  as  planned,  but  the  ixuin 
feature  of  the  gteat  fight  was  that  Kuropatkm,  deceived  by  Kawamura  's  move-* 
ment,  detached  a  large  force  to  oppose  him,  and  then  recalled  these  troops  too 
late  for  the  purpose  of  checking  General  Nogi's  flanking  operation.  The 
fighting  was  eontinuoua  for  almost  two  weeks,  and  on  the  morning  of  March 
16th,  the  Russians  had  been  driven  out  of  Mukden  and  forced  northward  beyond 
Tiehling.  In  fact,  they  did  not  pause  until  March  20th,  when  Linievitch,  who 
had  succeeded  Kuropatkin  in  the  chief  command,  was  able  to  order  a  halt  at 
Supingchieh,  seventy  miles  to  the  north  of  Mukden*  '^  Hie  Russian  losses  in 
this  most  disastrous  battle  included,  according  to  Marshal  Oyama^s  reports, 
27,700  killed  and  110,000  wounded,''  while  an  immense  quantity  of  war  material 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  The  Japanese  losses,  up  to  the  morning  of 
March  12th;  were  estimated  at  41,222. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TSUSHIMA 

From  the  outset,  both  sides  had  appreciated  the  enormous  preponderance 
that  would  be  conferred  by  command  of  the  sea.  It  was  in  obedience  to  this 
conviction  that  the  Russian  authorities  were  in  the  act  of  taking  steps  to  increase 
largely  their  Pacific  squadron  when  the  outbreak  of  war  compelled  them  to 
suspend  the  despatch  of  re^^nforcements.  They  did  not,  however,  relinquish 
their  pr^arations.  Evidently,  any  vessels  sent  to  the  scene  .of  combat  after 
fighting  had  begim  must  be  competent  to  defend  themselves  against  attack, 
which  condition  entailed  strength  to  form  an  independent  squadron.  The 
preparations  to  acquire  this  competence  involved  a  long  delay,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  16th  of  October,  1004,  that  Admiral  Bozhdestvensky  left  libau  with 
some  forty  ships.  The  world  watched  this  adventure  witJi  astonished  eyes; 
Thitherto  Great  Britain,  equipped  as  she  is  with  coaling-stations  all  round  the 
globe,  had  been  the  only  power  thought  capable  of  sending  a  large  fleet  on  an 
ocean  voyage.  Bozhdestvensky's  squadron  oonsmned  over  three  thousand 
tons  of  coal  daily  when  steaming  at  a  reduced  speed,  and  how  this  supply  was 
to  be  kept  up  in  the  absence  of  ports  of  call,  no  one  was  able  to  conjecture.  The 
difliculty  was  ultimately  overcome  by  the  very  benevolent  character  which  the 
neutrality  of  certain  powers  assumed,  and  in  May,  1905,  the  Baltic  squadron, 
as  the  vessels  under  Rozhdestvensky  were  called,  made  its  appearance  in  Far 
Eastern  waters. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  the  Russians  would  seek  to  ^ivelop  their  move- 
ments in  obscurity,  but  they  seem  to  have  appreciated,  from  the  outset,  the  ab- 
surdity of  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  traces  of  a  fleet  of  forty  vessels  steaming 
along  the  routes  of  the  world 's  commerce.  They  therefore  proceeded  boldly  on 
their  way,  slowly  but  indomitably  overcoming  all  obstacles.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  date  of  their  departure  from  Libau  was  just  two  months  after  the  last 
attempt  of  the  Port  Arthur  squadron  to  escape  to  Vladivostok.  Doubtless,  this 
sortie,  which  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  Russians,  was  prompted  in  piart  by 
anticipation  of  the  Baltic  fleet's  approaching  departure^  and  had  the  Port 
Arthur  squadron,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  reached  Vladivostok  before 
Roshdestvensky's  coming,.  Admiral  Tog5  might  have  been  caught  between  two 
fires.  The  result  of  the  sortie,  however,  dispelled  that  hope.  Long  before 
Rozhdestvensky  reached  the  Far  East,  he  fell  into  touch  with  Japanese  scouts, 
and  every  movement  of  his  ships  was  flashed  to  the  enemy.  That  Vladivostok 
was  his  objective  and  that  he  would  try  to  reach  that  place  if  possible  without 
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fighting,  were  imquestionable  faots.  But  by  what  avenue  would  he  enter  the  Sea 
of  Japan?  The  query  oeeupied  attention  in  all  the  capitals  of  the  world  during 
several  days,  and  conjectures  were  as  numerous  as  they  were  conflicting.  But 
Admiral  T5g5  had  no  moment  of  hesitation;  He  knew  that  only  two  routes  were 
possible,  and  that  one  of  them,  the  Tsugaru  Strait,  could  be  strewn  with  mines 
at  very  brief  notice.  The  Russians  dare  not  take  that  risk.  Therefore  T5gO 
waited  quietly  at  his  base  in  the  Korean  Strait  and  on  the  27th'  of  May  his 
scouts  reported  by  wireless  telegraphy  at  5  a.k.,  '^Enemy's  fleet  sifted  in  203 
section.    He  seems  to  be  steering  for  the  east  channel." 

In  the  historic  action  which  ensued,  Ro:^hdestv6nsky  had  under  his  command 
eight  battlenships,  nine  cruisers,  three  coast-defence  ships,  nine  destroyers,  an 
auxiliary  cruiser,  six  special-service  steamers,  and  two  hospital  ships.  Togo's 
fleet  consisted  of  five  battle-ships  (one  of  them  practically  valueless),  one  coast- 
defence  vessel,  eight  armoured  cruisers,  ten  protected  cruisers,  twenty  destroy- 
ers, and  sixty-seven  torpedo-boats.  Numerically,  the  advantage  was  on  the 
Japanese  side,  although  in  first-class  fighting  material  the  disparity  was  not 
remarkable.  As  for  the  result,  it  can  only  be  called  annihilation  for  the  Russian 
squadron.  Out  of  the  thirty-eight  ships  composing  it,  twenty  were  sunk;  six 
captured;  two  went  to  the  bottom  or  were  shattered  while  escaping;  six  were 
disarmed  and  interned  in  neutral  ports  to  which  they  had  fled;  one  was  released 
after  capture,  and  of  cme  the  fate  is  unknown.  Only  two  escaped  out  of  the 
whole  squadron.  This  wonderful  result  just^es  the  conkment  of  a  competent 
authority: 

''We  can  recognize  that  Tog5  is  great  -^ great  in  the  patience  he  exercised 
in  the  face  of  much  provocation  to  enter  upon  the  flght  under  conditions  less 
favoiu'able  to  the  success  of  his  cause;  great  in  his  determination  to  give  decisive 
battle  despite  advice  offered  to  him  to  resort  to  methods  of  evasion,  subterfuge, 
and  finesse;  great  in  his  use  of  not  one  but  every  means  in  his  power  to  eVush 
his  enemy,  and  great,  greatest  perhaps  of  all,  in  his  moderation  after  victory 
Unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modem  naval  war. 

''The  attitude  of  the  Japanese  x)6ople  in  the  presence  of  this  epoch-making 
triumph  is  a  sight  for  men  and  gods.  They  have  the  grand  manner  of  the 
ancients,  and  their  invariable  attitude  throughout  the  war,  whether  in  the  hour 
of  victory  or  in  that  of  disappointment,  has  been  worthy  of  a  great  people. 
No  noisy  and  vulgar  clamour,  no  self-laudation,  no  triumph  over  a  fallen  enemy, 
but  deep  thankfulness,  calm  satisfaction,  and  reference  of  the  cause  of  victory 
to  tiie  illustrious  virtue  of.  their  Emperor."* 

The  Japanese  losses  in  the  two-days'  fighting  were  three  torpedo-boats,  and 

they  had  116  killed  and  538  wounded. 

'i 

PEACE  RESTORED 

After  the  battles  of  Mukden  and  Tsushima,  which  were  great  enough  to  termi- 
nate the  greatest  war,  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese  alike  found'  themselves  in 
a  position  which  must  either  prelude  another  stupendous  effort  on  both  sides 
or  be  utilized  to  negotiate  peace.  Here  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  intervened,  and,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1905,  the  American  minister  in 
Tdky5  and  the  ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg,  instructed  from  Washington, 
handed  an  identical  note  to  the  Japanese  and  the  Russian  Governments  respec- 
tively, urging  the  two  ooimtries  to  ap^iroach  each  other  direct.  On  the  following 
[>  The  War  in  the  Far  East,  by  the  Military  Correq)ondent  of  *'The  Times."} 
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day,  Japan  intimated  her  frank  acquieseenoe,  and  Russia  lost  no  time  in  talking 
a  similar  step.  Two  months  nevertheless  elapsed  before  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  two  powers  met,  on  August  10th,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
Russia  sent  M.  (afterwards  C!ount)  de  Witte  and  Baron  Rosen;  Japan,  Baron 
(afterwards  Marquis)  Komura,  who  had  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs 
throughout  the  war,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Baron)  Takahira.  The  Japanese 
statesmen  well  understood  that  much  of  the  credit  accruing  to  them  for  their 
successful  conduct  of  the  war  must  be  forfeited  in  the  sequel  of  the  negotiations. 
For  the  people  of  Japan  had  accustomed  themselves  to  expect  that  Russia  would 
recoup  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  their  country 
in  the  contest,  whereas  the  ministry  in  Tokyo  knew  that  to  look  for  payment  of 
indemnity  by  a  great  State  whose  territory  has  not  been  invaded  effectively  or 
its  existence  menaced  must  be  futile. 

Nevertheless,  diplomacy  required  that  this  conviction  should  be  concealed, 
land  thus  Russia  carried  to  the  conference  a  belief  that  the  financial  phase  of 
the  discussion  would  be  crucial.  Baron  Komura 's  mandate  was,  howev^>  that 
the  only  radically  essential  terms  were  tibose  formulated  by  Japan  prior  to  the 
war.  She  must  insist  on  securing  the  ends  for  which  she  had  fought,  since  she 
believed  them  to  be  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  East,  but  beyond  that 
she  would  not  go.  The  Japanese  plenipotentiaries,  therefore,  judged  it  wise  to 
submit  their  terms  in  the  order  of  the  real  importance,  leaving  their  Russian 
colleagues  to  imagine,  as  they  probably  would,  that  the  converse  method  had 
been  adopted,  and  that  everything  prefatory  to  questions  of  finance  and  territory 
was  of  minor  consequence. 

The  negotiations,  commencing  on  the  10th  of  August,  were  not  concluded 
until  the  5th  of  September,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  There  had  been 
a  moment  when  the  onlookuig  worid  believed  that  unless  Russia  agreed  to  ran- 
som the  island  of  Saghalien  by  paying  to  Japan  a  sum  of  120  millions  sterling, 
*—  S580,000,000,  the  conference  would  be  broken  off.  Nor  did  such  an  exchange 
seem  unreasonable,  for  were  Russia  expelled  from  the  northern  part  of  Saghalien, 
which  commands  the  estuary  of  the  Amur,  her  position  in  Siberia  would  have 
been  compromised.  But  Japan's  statesmen  were  not  disposed  to  make  any  dis- 
play of  territorial  aggression.  The  southern  half  of  Saghalien  had  originally 
belonged  to  Japan  and  had  passed  into  Rus^a's  possession  by  an  arrangement 
which  the  Japanese  nation  strongiy  resented.  To  recover  that  portion  of  the 
island  seemed,  therefore,  a  legitimate  ambition.  Japan  did  not  contemplate 
any  larger  demand,  nor  did  she  seriously  insist  on  an  indemnity.  Thus,  the 
negotiations  were  never  in  real  danger  of  failure. 

The  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  recognized  Japan's  ''paramount  political,  military, 
and  economic  interests"  in  Korea;  provided  for  the  simultaneous  evacuation 
of  Manchuria  by  the  contracting  parties;  transferred  to  Japan  the  lease  of  the 
Liaotung  peninsula,  held  by  Russia  from  China,  together  with  that  of  the 
Russian  railways  south  of  Kwanchengtsz  and  all  collateral  mining  or  other 
privileges;  ceded  to  Japan  the  southern  half  of  Saghalien,  the  fiftieth  parallel  of 
latitude  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  two  parties;  secured  fishing-rights  for 
Japanese  subjects  along  the  coasts  of  the  seas  of  Japan,  Okhotsk,  and  Bering; 
laid  down  that  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Japanese  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Russian  prisoners  during  the  war  should  be  reimbursed  by  Russia,  less  the  out- 
lays made  by  the  latter  on  account  of  Japanese  prisoners,  by  which  arrange- 
ment Japan  obtained  a  payment  of  some  four  million  sterling  —  $20,000,000, 
and  provided  that  the  contracting  parties,  while  withdrawitig  their  military  force 
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from  Manchuria,  might  maintain  guards  to  protect  their* respective  railways, 
the  number  of  such  guards  not  to  exceed  fifteen  per  kilometre  of  line.  There 
were  other  important  restrictions:  first,  the  contracting  parties  were  to  abstain 
from  taking,  on  the  Russo-Korean  frontier,  any  military  measures  which  mi^t 
menace  the  security  of  Russian  or  Korean  territory;  secondly,  the  two  powers 
pledged  themselves  not  to  exploit  the  Manchurian  raiiwa3n3  for  strategic  pur* 
poses,  and  thirdly,  they  promised  not  to  build  on  Saghalien  or  its  adjacent 
islands  any  fortifications  or  other  similar  works,  or  to  take  any  military  measures 
which  might  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  Strait  of  La  P^rouse  and  the 
Gulf  of  Tatary. 

The  above  provisions  concerned  the  two  contracting  parties  only.  But 
China 's  interests  also  were  considered.  Thus,  it  was  agreed  to  "restore  entirely 
and  completely  to  her  exclusive  administration^'  all  portions  of  Manchuria  then 
in  the  occupation,  or  under  the  control,  of  Japanese  or  Russian  troops,  except 
the  leased  territory;  that  her  consent  must  be  obtained  for  the  transfer  to  Japan 
of  the  leases  and  concessions  held  by  the  Russians  in  Manchuria;  that  the 
Russian  Government  should  disavow  the  possession  of  "any  territorial  ad- 
vantages or  preferential  or  exclusive  concessions  in  impairment  of  ChineBe 
sovereignty  or  inconsistebt  with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  in  Manr 
churia,''  and  that  Japan  and  Rusaaa  "engaged  reciprocally  not  to  obstruct  any 
general  measures  common  to  all  countries  which  China  might  take  for  the 
development  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Manchuria." 

This  distinction  between  the  special  interests  of  the  contracting  parties  and 
the  interests  of  China  herself,  as  well  as  of  foreign  nations  generally,  is  essential 
to  clear  understanding  of  a  situation  which  subsequently  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. From  the  time  of  the  Opium  War  (1857)  to  the  Boxer  rising  (1900), 
each  of  the  great  Western  powers  struggled  for  its  own  hand  in  China,  and  each 
sought  to  gain  for  itself  exclusive  concessions  and  privileges  with  comparatively 
little  regard  for  the  interests  of  others  and  with  no  regard  whatsoever  for 
China's  sovereign  rights.  The  fruits  of  this  period  were  permanently  ceded 
territories  (Hongkong  and  Macao);  leases  temporarily  establishing  foreign 
sovereignty  in  various  districts  (Kiao-chou,  Weihaiwei,  aind  Kwang-chow); 
railway  and  mining  concessions,  and  the  establishment  of  settlements  at  open 
ports  where  foreign  jurisdiction  was  supreme.  But  wh^i^  in  1900,  the  Boxer 
rising  forced  all  the  powers  into  a  common  camp,  they  awoke  to  full  appreciation 
of  a  principle  which  had  been  growing  current  for  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
namely,  that  concerted  action  on  the  Imes  of  maintaining  China 's  integrity  and 
securing  to  all  alike  equality  of  opportunity  and  a  siniilariy  open  door,  was  the 
only  feasible  method  of  preventing  the  partition  of  the  Chinese  empire  and 
averting  a  clash  of  rival  interests  which  might  have  disastrous  results.  This,  of 
course,  did  not  mean  that  there  was  to  be  any  abandonment  of  special  privileges 
already  acquired  or  any  surrender  of  existing  concesriiMis*  The  arrangement . 
was  not  to  be  retrospective  in  any  sense.  Vested  interests  were  to  be  strictly 
guarded  until  the  lapse  of  the  periods  for  which  they  had  been  granted,  or  until 
the  maturity  of  China's  competence  to  be  really  autonwnous. 

A  curious  situation  was  thus  created.  International  professions  of  respect 
for  China's  sovereignty,  for  the  integrity  of  her  empire,  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity  co-existed  with  legades  from  an  entirely 
different  past.  Russia  endorsed  this  new  policy,  but  not  unnaturally  declined 
to  abate  any  of  the  advantages  previously  enjoyed  by  her  in  Manchuria.  Those 
advantages  were  very  substantial.    They  included  a  twenty-five-year  lease  — 
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with  provision  for  renewal  —  of  the  Liaotung  penindula,  within  which  area  of 
1220  square  miles  Chinese  troops  might  not  penetrate,  whereas  Russia  would 
not  only  exercise  full  administrative  authority,  but  also  take  military  and  naval 
action  of  any  kind;  they  included  the  creation  of  a  neutral  territory  on  the  im- 
mediate north  of  the  former  and  still  more  extensive,  which  remained  under 
Chinese  administration,  and  where  neither  Chinese  nor  Russian  troops  might 
enter,  nor  might  China,  without  Russia's  consent,  cede  land,  open  trading 
marts,  or  grant  concessions  to  any  third  nationality;  and  they  included  the 
right  to  build  some  sixteen  hundred  miles  of  railway  (which  China  would  have 
the  opportimity  of  purchasing  at  cost  price  in  the  year  1938,  and  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  gratis  in  1982),  as  well  as  the  right  to  hold  extensive  zones 
on  either  side  of  the  railway,  to  administer  these  zones  in  the  fullest  sense,  and 
to  work  all  mines  lying  along  the  lines. 

Under  the  Portsmouth  treaty  these  advantages  were  transferred  to  Japan 
by  Russia,  the  railway,  however,  beiug  divided  so  that  only  the  portion  (521 J^ 
miles)  to  the  south  of  Kwanchengtsz  fell  to  Japan's  share,  while  the  portion 
(1077  miles)  to  the  north  of  that  place  remamed  in  Russia's  hands.  China's 
consent  to  the  above  transfers  and  assignments  was  obtained  in  a  treaty  signed 
at  Peking  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1905.  Thus,  Japan  came  to  hold  in 
Manchuria  a  position  somewhat  contradictory.  On  the  one  hand,  she  figged 
as  the  champion  of  the  Chinese  empire 's  integrity  and  as  an  exponent  of  the 
new  principle  of  equal  opportunity  and  the  open  door.  On  the  other,  she 
appeared  as  the  legatee  of  many  privileges  more  or  less  inconsistent  with  that 
principle.,  But,  at  the  same  time,  nearly  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were 
similarly  circumstanced.  In  their  cases,  also,  the  same  incongruity  was  observed 
between  the  newly  professed  policy  and  the  aftermath  of  the  old  practice.  It 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Japan  alone  should  make  a  large  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  a  theory  to  which  no  other  State  thought  of  yielding  any  retrospective 
obedience  whatever.  She  did,  indeed,  furnish  a  clear  proof  of  deference  to  the 
open-door  doctrine,  for  instead  of  reserving  the  railway  zones  to  her  own  exclu* 
sdve  use,  as  she  was  fully  entitled  to  do,  she  sought  and  obtained  from  China  a 
pledge  to  open  to  foreign  trade  sixteen  places  within  these  zones. 

For  the  rest,  however,  the  inconsistency  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
though  existing  throughout  the  whole  of  China,  was  nowhere  so  conspicuous  as 
in  the  three  eastern  provinces  (Manchuria);  not  because  there  was  any  real 
difference  of  degree,  but  because  Manchuria  had  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
war  of  modern  times;  because  that  war  had  been  fought  by  Japan  in  the  cause 
of  the  new  policy,  and  because  the  principles  of  the  equally  open  door  and 
of  China's  integrity  had  been  the  main  bases  of  the  Portsmouth  treaty,  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  and  of  the  subsequently  concluded  ententes  with  France 
and  Russia.  In  short,  the  world's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Manchuria  and  diverted 
from  China  proper,  so  that  every  act  of  Japan  was  subjected  to  an  exceptionally 
rigorous  scrutiny,  and  the  nations  behaved  as  though  they  expected  her  to  live 
up  to  a  ertandard  of  almost  ideal  altitude.  China 's  mood,  too,  greatly  complicated 
the  situation.  She  had  the  choice  between  two  moderate  and  natural  courses; 
either  to  wait  quietly  until  the  various  concessions  granted  by  her  to  foreign 
powers  in  the  evil  past  should  lapse  by  maturity,  or  to  qualify  herself  by  earnest 
reforms  and  industrious  developments  for  their  earlier  recovery.  Nomin^y 
she  adopted  the  latter  bourse,  but  in  reality  she  fell  into  a  mood  of  much  impa- 
tience. Under  the  name  of  a  "rightsrrecovery  campaign"  her  people  began 
to  protest  vehemently  agaiust  the  continuance  of  any  conditions  \^ich  impair  " 
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her  sovereignty,  and  as  this  temper  coloured  her  attitude  towards  the  various 
questions  which  inevitably  grew  out  of  the  situation  in  Manchuria,  her  relataons 
with  Japan  became  somewhat  strained  in  the  early  part  of  1909. 

JAPAN  IN  KOREA  AFl^ER  THE  WAR  WITH  RUSSIA 

Having  waged  two  wars  on  accotmt  of  Korea,  Japan  emerged  from  the 
second  conflict  with  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of  maintaining  the  independ* 
ence  of  that  country  must  be  modified,  and  that  since  the  identity  of  Korean 
and  Japanese  interests  in  the  Far  East  and  the  paramount  character  of  Japanese 
interests  in  Korea  would  not  permit  Japan  to  leave  Korea  to  the  care  of  any 
third  power,  she  must  assume  the  charge  herself.  Europe  and  America  also 
recognized  that  view  of  the  situation,  and  consented  to  withdraw  their  legati<»is 
from  Seoul,  thus  leaving  the  control  of  Korean  foreign  aifairs  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Japan,  who  further  imdertook  to  assume  military  direction  in  the  event 
of  aggression  from  without  or  disturbance  from  within.  But  in  the  matter  of 
internal  administration,  she  continued  to  limit  herself  to  advisory  supervision. 
Thus,  though  a  Japanese  resident-general  in  Seoul,  with  subordinate  residents 
throughout  the  provinces,  assumed  the  functions  hitherto  discharged  by  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls,  the  Korean  Government  was  merely  asked  to  employ 
Japanese  experts  in  the  position  of  coxmsellors,  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  their 
counsels  being  left  to  their  employers.    " 

Once  again,  however,  the  futility  of  looking  for  any  real  reforms  under  this 
optional  system  was  demonstrated.  Japan  sent  her  most  renowned  statesman, 
Prince  It5,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  resident-general;  but  even  he,  in  spite  of 
patience  and  tact,  found  that  some  less  optional  methods  must  be  resorted  to. 
Hence,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1907,  a  new  agreement  was  signed,  by  which  the 
resident-general  acquired  initiative  as  well  as  consultative  competence  to  enact 
and  enforce  laws  and  ordinances;  to  appoint  and  remove  Korean  officials,  and 
to  place  capable  Japanese  subjects  in  the  ranks  of  the  administration.  That 
tiiis  constituted  a  heavy  blow  to  Korea's  independence  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
That  it  was  inevitable  seemed  to  be  equally  obvious.  For  there  existed  in 
Korea  nearly  all  the  worst  abuses  of  medieval  S3n3tems.  The  administration 
of  justice  depended  solely  on  favour  or  interest.  The  police  contributed  by 
corruption  and  incompetence  to  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property.  The  troops 
were  a  body  of  useless  mercenaries.  Offices  being  allotted  by  sale,  thousands 
of  incapables  thronged  the  ranks  of  the  executive.  The  Emperor's  Court  was 
crowded  by  diviners  and  plotters  of  all  kinds,  male  and  female.  The  finances 
of  the  Throne  and  those  of  the  State  were  hopelessly  confused.  There  was 
nothing  like  an  organized  judiciary.  A  witness  was  in  many  cases  considered 
particeps  criminis;  torture  was  commonly  employed  to  obtain  evidence,  and 
defendants  in  civil  cases  were  placed  under  arrest.  Imprisonment  meant  death 
or  permanent  disablement  for  a  man  of  means.  Flogging  so  severe  as  to  cripple, 
if  not  to  kill,  was  a  common  punishment;  every  major  offence  from  robbery 
upwards  was  capital,  and  female  criminals  were  frequently  executed  by  adminis- 
tering shockingly  painful  poisons.  The  currency  was  in  a  state  of  t^e  utmost 
confusion.  Extreme  corruption  and  extortion  were  practised  in  connexion  with 
taxation.  Finally,  while  nothing  showed  that  the  average  Korean  lacked  the 
elementary  virtue  of  patriotism,  there  had  been  repeated  proofs  that  the  safety 
and  independence  of  the  empire  counted  for  Uttle  with  political  intriguers. 
Japan  must  step  out  of  Korea  altogether  or  effect  drastic  ref orms  there. 
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She  necessarily  chose  the  latter  ahemative,  and  the  things  which  she  accom- 
plished between  the  beginning  of  1906  and  the  close  of  1908  may  be  briefly 
described  as  the  elaboration  of  a  proper  system  of  taxation;  the  organization 
of  a  staff  to  administer  annual  budgets;  the  re-assessment  of  taxable  property; 
the  floating  of  public  loans  for  productive  enterprises;  the  reform  of  the  currency; 
the  estabUshment  of  banks  of  various  kinds,  including  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial; the  creation  of  associatioiis  for  putting  bank-notes  into  circulation;  the 
introduction  of  a  warehousing  system  to  supply  capital  to  farmers;  the  lighting 
and  buoying  of  the  coasts;  the  provision  of  posts,  telegraphs,  roads,  and  railways; 
the  erection  of  public  buildings;  the  starting  of  various  industrial  enterprises 
(such  as  printing,  brick  making,  forestry  and  coal  mining);  the  laying  out  of 
model  farms;  the  beginning  of  cotton  cultivation;  the  building  and  equipping 
of  an  industrial  training  school;  the  inauguration  of  sanitary  works;  the  opening 
of  hospitals  and  medical  schools;  the  organization  of  an  excellent  educational 
system;  the  construction  of  waterworks  in  several  towns;  the  complete  remodel- 
ling of  the  Central  Government;  the  differentiation  of  the  Court  and  the  execu- 
tive, as  well  as  of  the  administrative  and  the  judiciary;  the  formation  of  an 
efficient  body  of  police;  the  organization  of  law-courts  with  a  majority  of  Japar 
nese  jurists  on  the  bench ;  the  enactment  of  a  new  penal  code,  and  drastic  reforms 
in  the  taxation  system. 

In  the  sununer  of  1907,  the  resident-general  advised  the  Throne  to  disband 
the  standing  army  as  an  imserviceable  and  expensive  force.  The  measure  was 
doubtless  desirable,  but  the  dociUty  of  the  troops  had  been  overrated.  Some 
of  them  resisted  vehemently,  and  many  became  the  nucleus  of  an  insurrection 
which  lasted  in  a  desultory  manner  for  nearly  two  years;  cost  the  Uves  of  21,000 
insurgents  and  1300  Japanese,  and  entailed  upon  Japan  an  outlay  of  nearly  a 
million  sterling.  Altogether,  what  with  building  642  miles  of  railway,  making 
loans  to  Korea,  providing  funds  for  useful  purposes  and  quelling  the  insurrection, 
Japan  was  fifteen  millions  sterling  —  $72,000,000 — -out  of  pocket  on  Korea's 
account  by  the  end  of  1909.  She  had  also  lost  the  veteran  statesman.  Prince 
Ito,  who  was  assassinated  at  Harbin  by  a  Korean  fanatic  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1909.1 

ANNEXATION  OF  KOREA 

Japan  finally  resolved  that  nothing  short  of  annexation  would  suit  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  step  was  taken  on  August  22,  1910.  At  what  precise  moment 
this  conviction  forced  itself  upon  Japan's  judgment  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
She  knows  how  to  keep  her  counsel.  But  it  was  certainly  with  great  reluctance 
that  she,  hitherto  the  exponent  and  champion  of  Korean  independence,  accepted 
the  rdle  of  annexation.  The  explanation  given  by  her  own  Government  i^  as 
follows: 

In  its  solicitude  io  put  an  end  to  disturbing  conditions,  the  Japanese  Government  made 
an  arrangement,  in  1905,  for  establishing  a  protectorate  over  Korea  and  they  have  ever  since 
been  assiduously  engaged  in  works  of  reform,  looking  forward  to  the  consummation  of  the 
desired  end.  But  they  have  failed  to  find  in  the  regime  of  a  protectorate  sufficient  hope  for 
a  realization  of  the  object  which  they  had  in  view,  and  a  condition  of  unrest  and  disqmetude 
still  OTeyails  throughout  the  whole  peninsula.  In  these  circumstances,  the  necessity  of 
introducing  fundamental  changes  in  the  system  of  government  in  Korea  has  become  entirely 
manifest,  and  an  eaofnest  and  careful  examination  of  the  Korean  problem  has  convinced  the 
Japanese  Government  that  the  regime  of  a  protectorate  cannot  oe  made  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  actual  condition  of  aiTairs  in  Korea,  and  that  the  responsibilities  devolving  upon  Japan 
for  the  due  administration  of  the  country  cannot  be  justly  fulfilled  without  the  complete 
annexati(Mi  of  Korea!  to  the  Eminre. 

l^Encylopasdia  Britawtica  (11th  Edition);  article  "Japan,"  by  Brinkley.j 
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''Thus  the  dynasty  of  sovereigos,  which  had  cbntmued  in  an  unbroken  line 
from  1392,  came  to  an  end  with  the  independence  of  this  country,  whose  national 
traditions  and  history  had  extended  over  four  thousand  years,  whose  foundation 
as  a  kingdom  was  coeval  with  that  of  the  Ass3rrian  empire;  and  the  two  last  living 
representatives  of  the  d3masty  exchanged  their  xK)sition8  as  Imperial  dignitaries 
for  those  of  princes  and  pensioners  of  Japan."^  Since  that  drastic  step  was 
taken,  events  seem  to  have  fully  justified  it.  Under  the  able  management  of 
Count  Terauchi,  the  evil  conditions  inimical  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  people  are  fast  disappearing.  Comparative  peace  and  order  reign;  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  fruits  of  progressive  civilization  should 
not  ultimately  be  gathered  in  Japan 's  new  province  as  plentifully  as  they  are 
in  Japan  herself. 

SITUATION  IN  1911 

The  unstable  element  of  the  East  Asian  situation  to^ay  is  the  position  occu- 
pied by  Japan  and  Russia  in  Manchmia.  Both  powers  possess  privileges  there 
which  will  not  be  easily  surrendered,  and  which  are  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to 
prove  incompatible  with  China's  autonomy.  It  was  apprehended  at  the  outset 
that  Russia  would  not  long  consent  to  occupy  the  place  assigned  to  her  by  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  and  that  she  would  quickly  prepare  for  a  war  of  revenge. 
Her  statesmen,  however,  showed  as  much  magnanimity  as  wisdom.  On  July 
30,  1906,  they  signed  with  Japan  a  convention  pledging  the  contracting  parties 
to  respect  all  the  rights  accruing  to  one  or  the  other  under  the  Portsmouth 
Treaty.  If  international  promises  can  be  trusted,  continuous  peace  is  assured 
between  the  two  powers.  Russia,  however,  is  not  only  doubling  the  track  of  her 
Siberian  Railway,  but  is  also  building  a  second  line  along  the  Amur;  while 
Japan  wiU  soon  command  access  to  central  Manchuria  by  three  hues;  one  from 
Dalny  to  Kwanchengtsz;  another  from  Fusan  vid  Wiju  to  Mukden,  and  a  third 
from  the  northeastern  coast  of  Korea  vid  Hoiryong,  on  the  Tumen,  to  Kilin. 

These  developments  do  not  suggest  that  when  the  lease  of  Liaotung  and  the 
charter  of  the  railwayB  mature  —  in  twenty-five  years  and  thirty  years,  respec- 
tively, from  the  date  of  their  signature  —  either  Japan  or  Russia  will  be  found 
ready  to  surrender  these  properties.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  of  America 
is  gradually  constituting  itself  the  guardian  of  China's  integrity  in  Manchuria, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Pacific  slope,  under  the  influence  of  the  labour  question, 
are  writing  and  speaking  as  though  war  between  the  great  republic  and  the 
Far  Eastern  empire  were  an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  future.  This  chimera  is 
unthinkable  by  an3rone  really  familiar  with  the  trend  of  Japanese  sentiment, 
but  it  may  encourage  in  China  a  dangerous  mood,  and  it  helps  always  to  foster 
an  unquiet  feeling.  On  the  whole,  when  we  add  the  chaotic  condition  into  which 
China  is  apparently  falling,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  second  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  does  not  open  a  peaceful  vista  in  the  Far  East. 

STEADY-POINTS 

There  are,  however,  two  steady-points  upon  the  horizon.  One  is  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty:  not  the  treaty  of  1902,  spoken  of  already  above^  but  a  treaty 
which  replaced  it  and  which  was  concluded  on  August  12,  1905.  The  latter 
docuptient  goes  much  further  than  the  former.  For,  whereas  the  treaty  of  1902 
merely  pledged  each  of  the  contracting  parties  to  observe  neutrality  in  the  event 

[  1  The  Story  of  Korea,  by  Longford .] 
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of  the  other  being  engaged  in  defence  of  its  interests,  and  to  come  to  that  other 's 
assistance  in  the  event  of  any  third  power  intervening  belligerently,  the  treaty 
of  1905  provides  that — 

Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  either  Japan  or  Great  Britain,  any  of  the  rifl^ts  and  interests 
referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  this  agreement  are  in  jeopardy,  the  two  Governments  will 
communicate  with  one  another  fullv  and  frankly,  and  will  consider  in  common  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  those  menaced  rights  or  interests. 

If,  by  reason  of  unprovok^  attack  or  aggressive  action,  wherever  arising,  on  the  part  of 
any  other  power  or  powers,  either  contracting  party  should  be  involved  in  war  in  defence  of 
its  territorial  rights  or  special  interests  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  this  agreement,  the 
other  contracting  party  will  at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  its  ally,  and  will  conduct  the 
war  in  common,  and  make'  peace  in  m^itual  agreoneat  with  it. 

The  "rights  and  interests"  here  referred  to  are  defined  as  follows  in  the 
preamble: 

The  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  in  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia 
and  of  India. 

The  preservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all  powers  in  China  by  insuring  the  inde- 
pendence and  inte^ty  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  the  principle  of  equisd  opportimities  fw 
the  coBomerce  and  mdustry  of  all  nations  in  China. 

The  maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  high  contracting  parties  in  the  regions  of 
eastern  Asia  and  of  India,  and  the  defence  of  their  special  interests  in  the  said  regions. 

This  remarkable  agreemaat  came  into  force  from  the  date  of  its  signature,  and 
its  period  of  duration  was  fixed  at  ten  years.  Dmring  its  existence  the  two 
powers,  England  and  Japan,  are  pledged  to  use  all  endeavours  for  maintaining 
not  only  peace  in  the  East,  but  also  the  independence  and  integrity  of  China. 
The  significance  of  such  a  pledge  is  appreciated  when  we  recall  the  dimensions  of 
the  British  navy,  supplemented  by  the  Japanese,  and  when  we  further  recall  that 
Japan,  with  her  base  of  operations  within  easy  reach  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
can  place  half  a  million  of  men  in  the  field  at  any  moment.  The  second  steady- 
point  is  China's  financial  condition.  She  is  the  debtor  of  several  Western 
nations,  and  they  may  be  trusted  to  avert  from  her  any  vicissitude  that  would 
impair  her  credit  as  a  borrower.  Prominent  among  such  vicissitudes  is  the 
dismemberment  of  the  country. 
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appendix: 

1.— CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN 
TOKYO,  FEBRUARY  11,  1889 

•  CflAPTBR  I.    The  Emperor 

Article  I.  The  Empire  of  Japan  shall  be  ruled  over  by  Emperors  of  the  dynasty, 
which  has  reigued  in  an  unbroken  line  of  descent  for  ages  past. 

Article  II.  The  succession  to  the  throne  shall  devolve  upon  male  descendants  of  the 
Imperial  House,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Imperii^  House  Law. 

Article  III.  The  person  of  the  Emperor  is  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Article  IV.  The  Emperor  being  the  Head  of  the  Empire  the  rights  of  sovereignty  are 
invested  in  him,  and  he  exercises  them  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Constitution. 

Article  V.  The  Emperor  exercises  the  legislative  power  with  the  consent  of  the 
Imperial  Diet. 

Article  VI.  The  Emperor  gives  sanction  to  laws,  and  orders  them  to  be  promulgated 
and  put  into  force. 

Article  VII.  The  Emperor  convokes  the  Imperial  Diet,  opens,  closes,  and  prorogues 
It,  and  dissolves  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Article  VIII.  In  case  of  urgent  necessity,  when  the  Imperial  Diet  is  not  sitting,  the 
Emperor,  in  order  to  maintain  the  public  safety  or  to  avert  a  public  danger,  has  the  power 
to  issue  Imperial  Ordinances,  which  shall  take  the  place  of  laws.  Such  Imperial  Ordi- 
nances shall,  however,  be  laid  before  the  Imperial  Diet  at  its  next  session,  and  should  the 
Diet  disapprove  of  the  said  Ordinances,  the  Government  shall  declare  them  to  be  hence- 
forth invalid. 

Article  IX.  The  Emperor  issues,  or  causes  to  be  issued,  the  ordinances  necessary  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  laws,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace  and  order,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  But  no  Ordinance  shall  in  any  way  alter  any  of 
the  existing  laws. 

Article  X.  The  Emperor  determines  the  organisation  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Administration;  he  fixes  the  salaries  of  all  civil  and  military  officers,  and  appoints  and 
dismisses  the  same.  Exceptions  specially  provided  for  in  the  present  Constitution  or  in 
other  laws  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  respective  provisions  bearing  thereon. 

Article  XI.  The  Emperor  has  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Article  XII.  The  Emperor  determines  the  organisation  and  peace  standing  of  the 
army  and  navy. 

Article  XIII.  The  Emperor  declares  war,  makes  peace,  and  concludes  treaties. 

Article  XIV.  The  Emperor  proclaims  the  law  of  siege.  The  conditions  and  op»a- 
tion  of  the  law  of  siege  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

Article  XV.  The  Emperor  confers  titles  of  nobility,  rank,  orders,  and  other  marks  of 
honour. 

Article  XVI.  The  Emperor  orders  amnesty,  pardon,  commutation  of  punishments, 
and  rehabilitation. 
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Article  XVII.  The  institution  of  a  Regincy  shall  take  place  in  ocmformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Imperial  House  Law.^ 

The  Regent  shall  exercise  the  supreme  powers  which  belong  to  the  Emperor  in  his 
name. 

Chapter  II.    Rights  and  Duties  of  Subjects 

Article  XVIII.  The  conditions  necessary  for  being  a  Japanese  subject  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  law. 

Article  XIX.  Japanese  subjects  shall  all  equally  be  eligible  for  civil  and  military 
appointments,  and  any  other  public  (^fioes,  subject  only  to  the  conditions  prescribed  and 
Laws  and  Ordinances. 

Article  XX.  Japanese  subjects  are  amenable  to  service  in  the  army  or  navy,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  law. 

Article  XXI.  Japanese  subjects  are  amenable  to  the  duty  of  papng  taxes,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  law. 

Article  XXII.  Subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  law,  Japanese  subjects  shall  en- 
joy full  liberty  in  regard  to  residence  and  change  of  abode. 

Article  XXIII.  No  Japanese  subject  shall  be  arrested,  detained,  tried  or  punished, 
except  according  to  law. 

Article  XXIV.  No  Japanese  subject  shall  be  deprived  of  his  right  of  being  tried  by 
judges  determined  by  law. 

Article  XXV.  Except  in  the  oases  provided  for  in  the  law,  the  house  of  no  Japanese 
subject  shall  be  entered  or  searched  without  his  permission. 

Article  XXVI.  Except  in  cases  provided  for  in  the  law,  the  secrecy  of  the  letters  of 
Japanese  subjects  shall  not  be  violated. 

Article  XXVII.  The  rights  of  property  of  Japanese  subjects  shall  not  be  violated. 
Such  measures,  however,  as  may  be  rendered  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
welfare  shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Article  XXVIII.  Japanese  subjects  shall,  within  limits  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and 
order,  and  not  antagonistic  to  their  duties  as  subjects,  enjoy  fr^om  of  religious  belief. 

Article  XXIX.  Japanese  subjects  shall,  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  enjoy  liberty  in 
regard  to  speech,  writing,  publication,  public  meetings,  and  associations. 

Article  XXX.  Japanese  subjects  may  present  petitions,  provided  that  they  observe 
the  proper  form  of  respect,  and  comply  with  the  rules  specially  provided  for  such  matters. 

Article  XXXI.  The  provisions  contained  in  the  present  chapter  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  exercise,  in  times  of  war  or  in  case  of  national  emergency,  of  the  supreme  powers 
which  belong  to  the  Emperor. 

Article  XXXII.  Each  and  every  one  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  preceding 
articles  of  the  present  chapter  shall,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws  or  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  the  army  and  navy,  apply  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  army  and 
of  the  navy. 

Chapter  III.    The  Imperial  Diet 

Article  XXXIII.  The  Imperial  Diet  shall  consist  of  two  Houses:  the  House  of  Peers 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Article  XXXIV.  The  House  of  Peers  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  Ordinance  concern- 
ing the  House  of  Peers,  be  composed  of  members  of  the  Imperial  Family,  of  Nobles,  and 
of  Deputies  who  have  been  nominated  by  the  Emperor. 

Article  XXXV.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  elected 
by  the  people,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Law  of  Election. 

Article  XXXVI.  No  one  can  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  a  member  of  both  Houses. 

Article  XXXVII.   Every  law  requires  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Article  XXXVIII.  Both  Houses  shall  vote  upon  projects  of  law  brought  forward  by 
the  Government,  and  may  respectively  bring  forward  projects  of  law. 

[>  Law  of  Bucceasioii,  coronation,  ascension,  majority,  style  of  address,  regency,  imperial  governor. 
Imperial  family,  hereditary  estates.  Imperial  expenditures,  etc..  of  Feb.  11, 1889.] 
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Article  XXXIX.  A  bill  which  has  been  rejected  by  either  of  the  Houses  shall  not  be 
again  brought  in  during  the  same  session. 

Article  XL.  Both  Houses  can  make  recommendations  to  the  Government  in  regard 
to  laws,  or  upon  any  other  subject.  When,  however,  such  recommendations  are  not 
adopted,  they  cannot  be  made  a  second  time  during  the  same  session. 

Article  XLI.  The  Imperial  Diet  shall  be  convoked  every  year. 

Article  XLII.  A  session  of  the  Imperial  Diet  shall  last  during  three  months.  In 
case  of  necessity,  a  duration  of  a  session  may  be  prolonged  by  Imperial  ord^. 

Article  XLIII.  When  urgent  necessity  arises,  an  extraordina^  session  may  be  con- 
voked, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  one*  The  duration  of  an  extraordinary  session  shall 
be  determined  by  Imperial  order. 

Article  XLIV.  With  regard  to  the  opening,  dosing,  and  prorogation  of  the  Imperial 
Diet,  and  the  prolongation  of  its  sessions,  these  shall  take  place  simultaneously  in  both 
Houses.  Should  the  House  of  Representatives  be  ordered  to  dissolve,  the  House  of 
Peers  shall  at  the  same  time  be  prorogued. 

Article  XLV.  When  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been  ordered  to  dissolve,  the 
election  of  new  members  shall  be  ordered  by  Imperial  decree,  and  the  new  House  shall  be 
convoked  within  five  months  from  the  day  of  dissolution. 

Article  XLVI.  No  debate  can  be  opened  and  no  vote  can  be  taken  in  either  House  oi 
the  Impenal  Diet  unless  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  whde  number  of  the  members 
thereof  is  present. 

Article  XLVII.  Votes  shall  be  taken  in  both  Houses  by  absolute  majority.  In  the 
case  of  a  tie  vote,  the  President  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Article  XLVIII.  The  deliberation  of  both  Houses  shall  be  held  in  public.  The 
deliberations  may,  however,  upon  demand  of  the  Government  or  by  resolution  of  the 
House,  be  held  in  secret  sitting. 

Article  XLIX.  Both  Houses  of  the  Imperial  Diet  may  respectively  present  addresses 
to  the  Emperor. 

Article  L.  Both  Houses  may  receive  petitions  presented  by  subjects. 

Article  LI.  Both  Houses  may  enact,  besides  what  is  provided  for  uk  the  present  con- 
stitution and  in  the  law  of  the  Houses,  rules  necessary  for  the  management  of  Uieir  internal 
affairs. 

Article  LII.  No  member  of  either  House  shall  be  held  responsible  outside  the  re8i>ec- 
tive  Houses  for  any  opinion  uttered  or  for  any  vote  given  by  him  In  the  House.  When, 
however,  a  member  himself  has  given  publicity  to  his  opinions,  by  public  speech,  by  docu- 
ments in  print,  or  in  writing,  or  by  any  other  means,  he  shall,  as  regards  such  actions, 
be  amenable  to  the  general  law. 

Article  LIII.  The  members  of  both  Houses  shall,  during  the  session,  be  free  from  ar- 
rest, unless  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  except  in  oases  of  flagrant  delicts,  or  <rf 
ofifences  connected  with  civil  war  or  foreign  troubles. 

Article  LIV.  The  Ministers  of  State,  and  persons  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Government,  may  at  any  time  take  seats  and  speak  in  either  House. 

Chapter  IV.    The  Ministers  of  State  and  the  Pbivt  Council 

Article  LV.  The  respective  Ministers  of  State  shall  give  their  advice  to  the  Emperor, 
and  be  responsible  for  it. 

All  laws,  public  ordinances,  and  imperial  rescripts,  of  whatever  kind,  that  relate  to  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  require  the  counter-signature  of  a  Minister  of  State. . 

Article  LVI.  The  Privy  Council  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  for  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  Privy  Council,  deliberate  upon  the  important  matters  of  State,  when 
they  bave  been  consulted  by  the  Emperor. 

Chapter  V.    The  Judicature 

Article  LVII.  Judicial  powers  shall  be  exercised  by  the  courts  of  law,  according  to  law, 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  The  organisation  of  the  courts  of  law  shall  be  determined 
by  law. 
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Article  LVIII.  The  judges  shall  be  i^ypointed  from  amcmg  those  who  possess  the 
proper  qualifications  determined  by  law.  No  judge  shall  be  dismissed  from  his  post  except 
on  the  ground  of  sentence  having  been  passed  upon  him  for  a  eriminal  act,  or  by  reason  ol 
his  having  been  subjected  to  pumshmeUt  for  disciplinary  offence.  Rules  for  disciplinary 
punishment  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

Article  LIX.  Trials  shall  be  conducted  and  judgments  rendered  publicly.  When, 
however,  there  exists  any  fear  that  such  publicity  may  be  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order, 
or  to  the  maintenance  of  public  morality,  the  public  trial  may  be  suspended,  either  in 
accordance  with  the  law  bearing  on  the  subject  or  by  the  decision  of  the  court  concerned. 

Article  LX.  Matters  which  fall  within  the  omnpetency  of  the  special  courts  shall  be 
specially  determined  by  law. 

Article  LXI.  The  courts  of  law  shall  not  take  cognizance  Of  any  suits  which  arise  out 
of  the  allegations  that  rights  have  been  infringed  by  illegal  action  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  authorities,  and  which  fall  within  the  competency  of  the  court  of  administrative 
litigation,  specially  established  by  law. 

Chapter  VI.    Finance 

Article  LXII.  The  imposition  of  a  new  tax  or  the  modification  of  the  rates  (of  an 
existing  one)  shall  be  detenmned  by  law. 

However,  all  such  administrative  fees  or  other  revenue  as  are  in  the  nature  <^ 
compensation  for  services  rendered  syall  not  fall  wilMn  l^e  category  of  the  above 
clause. 

The  raising  of  national  loans  and  the  contracting  of  other  liabilities  to  the  charge  of 
the  National  Treasury,  except  those  that  are  provided  in  the  Budget,  shall  require  the 
consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Article  LXIII.  Existing  taxes  shall,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  altered  t^  new  laws, 
continue  to  be  collected  as  heretofore. 

Article  LXIV.  The  annual  expenditure  and  revenue  of  the  State  shall,  in  the  form  of 
an  annual  Budget,  receive  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  Any  expenditure  which 
exceeds  the  appropriations  set  forth  under  the  various  heads  of  the  Budget,  or  those  not 
provided  for  in  the  Budget,  shall  be  referred  subsequently  to  the' Imperial  Diet  for  its 
approval. 

Article  LXV.  The  Budget  shall  be  first  laid  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Article  LXVI.  The  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  Imperial  House  shall  be  defrayed 
every  year  out  of  the  National  Treasury,  according  to  the  present  fixed  amount  for  the 
same,  and  shall  not  hereafter  require  the  consent  thereto  of  the  Impmal  Diet,  except  in 
case  an  increase  thereof  is  found  necessary. 

Article  LXVII.  The  fixed  expenditure  based  upon  the  sjiipr^kie  powers  of  the  Emperor 
and  set  forth  in  this  Constitution,  and  such  expenditure  as  may  have  arisen  by  the 
effect  of  law,  or  as  appertains  to  the  legal  obligations  of  the  Government,  shall  be  neither 
rejected  nor  reduced  by  the  Imperial  Diet,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Article  LXVIII.  In  order  to  meet  special  requirements  the  Government  may  ask  the 
consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet  to  a  certain  amount  as  a  continuing  expenditure  fund,  for  a 
previously  fixed  number  of  years. 

Article  LXIX.  In  order  to  supply  unavoidable  deficits  in  the  Budget,  and  to  meet 
requirements  unprovided  for  in  the  same,  a  reserve  fund  shall  be  established. 

Article  LXX.  When  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  safety,  and  when  in  consequence  of  the  state  either  of  the  domestic 
affairs  or  of  the  foreign  relations,  the  Imperial  Diet  cannot  be  convoked,  the  necessary 
financial  measures  may  be  taken  by  means  of  an  Imperial  Ordinance.  In  such  cases  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause  the  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
Diet  at  its  next  session  for  its  approval. 

Article  LXXI.  When  the  Imperial  Diet  has  not  voted  on  the  Budget,  or  when  the 
Budget  has  not  been  brought  into  actual  existence,  the  Government  shall  carry  out  the 
Budget  of  the  preceding  year. 
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Article  LXXII.  The  JBnal  account  of  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of  the  State  shall  he 
TBiified  and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Audit,  and  it  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Imperial  Diet,  together  with  the  report  of  verification  of  the  said  Board. 

The  organisation  and  competency  of  the  Board  of  Audit  shall  be  determined  by  law 
separately. 

Chapter  VII.    Supplementa^iy  Rules 

Article  LXXIII.  Should,  hereafter,  the  necessity  arise  for  the  amendment  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Constitution,  a  project  to  that  effect  shall  be  submitted  for  the 
deliberation  of  the  Imperial  Diet  by  Imperial  Order.  In  the  above  case,  neither  House 
can  open  a  debate,  unless  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  members  are 
present;  and  no  amendment  can  be  passed  unless  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  is  obtained. 

Article  LXXIY.  No  modification  of  the  Imperial  House  Law  shall  be  required  to  be 
submitted  for  the  deliberation  of  the  Imperial  Diet.,  No  provision  of  the  present  Consti- 
tution can  be  modified  by  the  Imperial  House  Law. 

Article  LXXV.  No  modification  can  be  introduced  into  the  Constitution,  or  into 
the  Imperial  House  Law,  during  the  time  of  a  Regency. 

Article  LXXVI.  Existing  legal  enactments,  such  as  laws,  regulations,  and  ordinances, 
and  all  other  such  enactments,  by  whatever  names  they  may  be  called,  which  do  not 
conflict  with  the  present  constitution,  shall  continue  in  force.  All  existing  contracts  or 
orders  which  entail  obligations  upon  the  Government,  and  which  are  connected  with  the 
expenditure,  shall  come  within  the  scope  of  Article  LXVII. 


2.— AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  SIGNED 

AT  LONDON,  AUGUST  12,   1905 

Preamble.  The  Governments  of  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  being  desirous  of  replacing 
the  agreement  concluded  between  them  on  the  30th  January,  1902,  by  fresh  stipulations, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles,  which  have  for  their  object: 

(a)  The  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  in  the  regions  of  Eastern 
Asia  and  of  India; 

(6)  The  preservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all  Powers  in  China  by  insuring  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China; 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the 
regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India,  and  the  defence  of  their  special  interests  in  the  said 
regions: 

Article  I.  It  is  agreed  that  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan, 
any  of  the  rights  and  interests  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  this  Agreement  are  in 
jeopardy,  the  two  Governments  will  communicate  with  one  another  fully  and  frankly, 
and  will  consider  in  common  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  those 
menaced  rights  or  interests.     (671) 

Article  II.  If  by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  action,  wherever  arising, 
on  the  part  of  any  other  Power  or  Powers  either  Contracting  Party  should  be  involved  in 
W£ir  in  defence  of  its  territorial  rights  or  special  interests  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of 
this  Agreement,  the  other  Contracting  Party  will  at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  its 
ally,  and  will  conduct  the  war  in  common,  and  make  peace  in  mutual  agreement  with  it. 
(672) 

Article  III.  Japan  possessing  paramount  political,  mihtary,  and  economic  interests  in 
Corea,  Great  Britain  recognizes  the  right  of  Japan  to  take  such  measures  of  guidance, 
control,  and  protection  in  Corea  as  she  may  deem  proper  and  necessary  to  safeguard  and 
advance  those  interests,  provided  always  that  such  measures  are  not  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations.    (672) 
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Article  IV.  Great  Britam  having  a  special  interest  in  all  that  coiMsema  the  security  of 
the  Indian  frontier,  Japan  recognises  her  right  to  take  such  measures  in  the  proximity  .q| 
that  frontier  as  she  may  find  necessary  for  safeguarding  her  Indian  possessions.    (672) 

Article  V.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  neither  of  them  will,  without 
consulting  the  other,  enter  into  separate  arrangements  with  another  Power  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  objects  described  fai  the  preamble  of  this  Agreement.    (672) 

Article  VI.  As  regards  the  present  war  between  Japan  and  Russia,  Great  Britain  will 
continue  to  maintain  strict  neutrality  unless  some  other  Power  or  Powers  should  join  in 
hostilities  against  Japan,  in  which  case  Great  Britain  will  come  to  the  assistance  of  Japan> 
and  vnH  conduct  the  war  in  common,  and  make  peace  in  mutual  agreement  with  Japan.. 
(672) 

Article  VH.  The  conditions  under  which  armed  assistance  shall  be  afforded  by  either 
Power  to  the  ojher  in  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  present  Agreement,  and  the 
means  by  which  such  assistance  is  to  be  made  available,  will  be  arranged  by  the  Naval  and 
Military  authorities  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  who  will  from  time  to  time  consult  one 
another  fully  and  freely  upon  all  questions  of  mutual  interest.     (673) 

Article  VIII.  The  present  Agreement  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  VI^ 
come  into  effect  immediately  after  the  date  of  its  signature,  and  remain  in  force  for  ten 
years  from  that  date. 

In  case  neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  have  notified  twelve  months 
before  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years  the  intention  of  terminating  it,  it  shall  remain 
binding  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  day  on  which  either  of  the  High  Contraet}- 
ing  Parties  shall  have  denounced  it.  But,  if  when  the  date  fixed  for  its  expiration  arrives, 
either  ally  is  actually  engaged  in  war,  the  alliance  shall,  ipfofactOf  contmue  until  peace  is 
concluded.    (678) 

In  faith  whereof  the  Undersigned,  duly  authorized  by  their  respective  (jroverm^oents, 
have  signed  this  Agreement' and  have  a£Bxed  thereto  their  Seals/ 

Done  in  duplicate  at  London,  the  12th  day  of  August,  1905. 
(L.S.)    Tadasu  Hatabhi 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  at  the  (3ourt  of  St.  James. 
(L.S.)    Lansdownb 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs* 


3.—  TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  RUSSIA  SIGNED  AT  PORTS- 
MOUTH, SEPTEMBER  6,  1906 

Article  I.  There  shall  henceforth  be  peace  and  amity  between  Their  Majesties  the 
Emperor  of  Jlapan  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  between  Their  respective  States 
and  subjects.     (783) 

Article  II.  The  Imperial  Russian  Government,  acknowledging  that  Japan  possesses 
in  Corea  paramount  political,  mihtary  and  economical  interests,  engage  neither  to  obstruct 
nor  interfere  with  the  measures  of  guidance,  protection  and  control  which  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Japan  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  in  Corea. 

It  is  understood  that  Russian  subjects  in  Corea  shall  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  other  foreign  Powers,  that  is  to  say,  they  shall  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

It  is  also  agreed  that,  in  order  to  avoid  all  cause  of  misunderstanding,  the  two  High 
Contracting  Parties  will  abstain,  on  the  Riisso-Corean  frontier,  from  taking  any  military 
measure  which  may  menace  the  security  of  Russian  or  Corean  territory.    (783) 

Article  III.  Japan  and  Russia  mutually  engage: 

1.  To  evacuate  completely  and  simultaneously  Manchuria  except  the  territory  affect- 
ed by  the  lease  of  the  Liao^tung  Peninsula,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  additional 
Artiele  I,  annexed  to  this  Treaty:  and 
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2.  To  restore  entirely  and  completely  to  the  exclusive  administration  of  China  aU 
portions  of  Manchuria  now  in  the  occupation  or  under  the  <;ontroi  of  the  Japanese  or 
Russian  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  above  mentioned* 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  declare  that  they  have  not  in  Manchuria  any 
territorial  advantages  or  prefer^itial  or  exclusive  concessions  in  impairment  of  Chinese 
sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.   (784) 

Article  IV.  Japan  and  Russia  reciprocally  engage  not  to  obstruct  any  general  meas- 
ures common  to  all  countries,  which  China  may  take  for  the  development  of  the  eommeroe 
and  industry  of  Manchuria.    (784) 

Article  V.  The  Imperial  Russian  Government  transfer  and  assign  to  the  Imperial 
Crovemment  of  Japan,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  China,  the  lease  of  Pc»l 
Arthur,  Talien  and  adjacent  territory,  and  territorial  waters  and  all  rights,  privilege  and 
concessions  connected  with  or  forming  part  of  such  lease  and  they  also  transfer  and  assign 
to  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  all  public  works  and  piK>perties  m  the  territory 
affected  by  the  above  mentioned  lease. 

The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  mutually  engage  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Chinese  Govemmoit  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  stipulation. 

The  Imperial  (]k>vemment  of  Japan  on  their  part  undertake  that  the  proprietary 
rights  of  Russian  subjects  in  the  territory  above  referred  to  shall  be  perfectly  respected. 
(784) 

Article  VI.  The  Imperial  Russian  (jrovemment  engage  to  transfer  and  assign  to  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Japan,  without  compensation  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  the  railway  between  Chang-^hun  (Kuan*cheng-tzu)  and  Port  Arthur 
and  all  its  branches,  together  with  all  rights,  privileges  and  properties  appertaining  there- 
to in  that  region,  as  well  as  all  coal  mines  in  the  said  region  belonging  to  or  worked  for  the 
b^iefit  of  the  railway. 

The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  mutually  engage  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
(Government  of  China  mentioned  in  the  f  oregoLng  stipulation.    (785) 

Article  VII.  Japan  and  Russia  engage  to  exploit  their  respective,  railways  in  MazH 
ehuria  exclusively  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes  and  in  no  wise  for  strategic 
purposes. 

It  is  understood  that  that  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  railway  in  the  territory 
affectedby  the  lease  of  the  Liao-timg  Peninsula.    (78&) 

Article  VIII.  The  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia,  with  a  view  to  promote 
and  facilitate  intercourse  and  traffic,  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  conclude  a  separate  conven- 
tion for  the  regulation  of  their  connecting  railway  services  in  Manchuria.    (785) 

Article  IX.  The  Imperial  Russian  Government  cede  to  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Japan  in  perpetuity  and  full  sovereignty,  the  soutiiem  portion  of  the  Island  of  Saghalien 
and  all  islands  adjacent  thereto,  and  all  public  works  and  properties  thereon.  The  fiftieth 
degree  of  north  latitude  is  adopted  as  the  northern  boimdary  of  the  ceded  territc^.  The 
exact  alignment  of  such  territory  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  additional  Article  II,  annexed  to  this  Treaty. 

Japan  and  Russia  mutually  agree  not  to  ccHistruet  in  their  respective  possessions  on 
the  Ii^and  of  Saghalien  or  the  adjacent  islands,  any  fortifications  or  other  similar  military 
works.  They  also  respectively  engage  not  to  take  any  mihtary  measures  which  may  im- 
pede the  free  navigation  of  the  Straits  <^  La  P6rouse  and  Tartary.    (785) 

Article  X.  It  is  reserved  to  the  Russian  subjects,  inhabitants  of  the  territory  ceded 
to  Japan,  to  sell  their  real  property  and  retire  to  their  qountry;  but,  if  they  prefer  to  re- 
main in  the  ceded  territory,  they  will  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  fuU  exercise  oi 
their  industries  and  rights  of  property,  on  condition  of  submitting  to  Japanese  laws  and 
jurisdiction.  Japan  shall  have  full  liberty  to  withdraw  the  right  of  residence  in,  or  to  de- 
port from,  such  territory,  any  inhabitants  who  labour  under  political  or  administrative 
disability.  She  engages,  however,  that  the  proprietary  rights  of  such  indi vidusJs  shall  be 
fully  respected.    (786) 

Article  XI.  Russia  engages  to  arrange  with  Japan  for  granting  to  Japanese  subjects 
rights  of  fishery  along  the  coasts  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  the  Japan,  Okhotsk  aad 
Behring  Seas. 
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It  is  agreed  that  the  foregoing  eogagement  shall  not  a£Fect  rights  abready  belonging 
to  Rusenan  or  foreign  subjects  in  those  regions.    (786) 

Article  XII.  The  Treaty  of  Oommeroe  and  Navigation  between  Japan  and  Russia 
having  been  annulled  by  the  wwt,  the  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Riissia  engage 
to  adopt  as  the  basis  of  their  commercial  relations,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty 
oi  commerce  and  navigation  on  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  which  was  in  force  previous  to  the 
present  war,  the  system  of  reciprocal  treatment  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  na- 
tion, in  which  are  included  import  and  export  duties,  customs  formalities,  transit  and 
tonnage  dues,  and  the  admission  and  treatment  of  the  agents,  subjects  and  vessels  oi  one 
country  in  the  territories  of  the  other.    (786) 

Article  XIII.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  pres^it  Treaty  comes  into  force,  all  pris- 
oners of  war  shall  be  reciprocally  restored.  The  Imperial  Gov^nments  of  Japan  and 
Russia  shall  each  appoint  a  special  Commissaoher  to  take  charge  of  prisoners.  All  pris- 
oners in  the  hands  of  the  Government  shall  be  delivered  to  and  received  by  the  Gonmiis- 
sioner  of  the  other  Government  or  by  his  duly  authorized  representative,  in  such  con* 
veirient  numbers  and  at  such  convenient  ports  of  the  delivering  State  as  such  delivering 
State  shall  notify  in  advance  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  receiving  State. 

The  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  shall  present  to  each  other,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  delivery  of  prisoners  has  been  completed,  a  statement  of  the  direct  expenditures 
respectively  incurred  by  them  for  the  care  and  maintainance  of  prisoners  from  the  date 
of  capture  or  surrender  up  to  the  time  of  death  or  dehvery.  Russia  engages  to  repay 
Japan,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  exchange  of  the  statements  as  above  provided,  the 
difference  between  the  actual  amount  so  expended  by  Japan  and  the  actual  amount  simi* 
larly  disbursed  by  Russia.    (787) 

Article  XIV.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  Their  Majesties  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  Such  ratification  shall,  with  as  Uttle  delay 
as  pK>ssible  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty,  be  announced  to  the  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  respectively 
through  the  French  Minister  in  Tokio  and  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Saint 
Petersburg  and  from  the  date  of  the  later  of  such  announcements  this  Tr^ty  shall  in  all 
its  parts  come  into  full  force. 

The  formal  exchange  of  the  ratification  shall  take  place  at  Washington  as  soon  as 
possible.    (787) 

Article  XV.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  signed  in  duplicate  in  both  the  English  and 
French  languages.  The  texts  are  in  absolute  conformity,  but  in  case  of  discrepancy  in 
interpretation,  the  French  text  shall  prevail. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  and  affixed  their  seals 
to  the  present  Treaty  of  Peace.    (788) 

Done  at  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire)  this  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  Meiji,  corresponding  to  the  twenty-third  day  of  August  (fifth  Sep- 
tember), one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five. 

(Signed)    Jutaro  Komura  (L.S.) 

(Signed)    K.  Takahiiu  (L.S.) 

(Signed)    Serge  Witte  (L.S.) 

(Signed)    Rosen  (L.S.) 


In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Articles  III  and  IX  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  be- 
tween Japan  and  Russia  of  this  date,  the  imdersigned  Plenipotentiaries  have  concluded 
the  following  additional  Articles: 

I.  To  Article  III.  The  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  mutually  engage 
to  conunence  the  withdrawal  of  their  military  forces  from  the  territory  of  Manchuria 
simultaneously  and  immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  comes  into  operation,  and 
within  a  period  of  eighteen  months  from  that  date,  the  Armies  of  the  two  countries  shall 
be  completely  withdrawn  from  Manchuria,  except  from  the  leased  territory  of  the  liao- 
tung  Peninsula. 

The  forces  of  the  two  countries  occup3ring  the  front  positions  shall  be  first  withdrawn. 
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The  Hif^  Contractiiig  Parties  resenre  to  thenudTes  the  ri^t  to  "^•*"<^«"  guards  to 
protect  their  respective  railway  lines  in  Manchuria.  The  nuv«b»  of  such  guards  shall  not 
exceed  fifteen  per  kilomi&tre  and  within  that  tiMtTimiim  number,  the  commanders  of  the 
Japanese  and  Russian  Armies  shall,  by  common  accord,  fix  the  number  of  such  guards  to 
be  employed,  as  small  as  possible  having  in  view  the  actual  requirements. 

The  Commanders  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  forces  in  Manchuria  shall  agree  upon 
the  details  of  the  evacuation  in  conformity  with  the  above  principles  and  shall  take  by 
common  accord  the  measures  necessary  to  carry  out  the  evacuation  as  socm  as  possib^ 
and  in  any  case  not  later  than  the  period  of  eighteen  months.    (789) 

II.  To  Article  IX.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  present  Treaty  comes  into  force, 
a  Commission  of  Delimitation,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  to  be  appointed 
respectively  by  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties,  shall  on  the  spot  o^ark  in  a  permanent 
manner  the  exact  boundary  between  the  Japanese  and  Russian  possessions  on  the  Island 
of  Saghalien.  The  Commissions  shall  be  bound,  so  far  as  topograi^cal  conaideratioDs 
permit,  to  follow  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  as  the  boundary  line,  and  in  case 
any  deflections  from  that  line  at  any  points  are  found  to  be  necessary,  ccHnpensation  will 
be  made  by  correlative  deflections  at  other  points.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
Commission  to  prepare  a  list  and  description  of  the  adjacent  islands  included  in  the  cession 
and  finally  the  Commission  shall  prepare  and  sign  maps  showing  the  boundaries  of  the 
ceded  territory.  The  work  of  the  Commission  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties. 

The  foregoing  additional  Articles  are  to  be  considered  as  ratified  with  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  which  they  are  annexed.    (789) 

Portsmouth  the  5th  day,  9th  month,  38th  year  of  Meiji  oorresponding  to  the 
23rd  August,      ^^^ 

6th  September, 

(Signed)    Jittaro  Komura  (L.S.) 
(Signed)    K.  Takahira  (L.S.) 
(Signed)    Sbrob  Wittb  (L.S.) 
(Signed)    Rosen  (L.S.) 
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lished by  Yoshinao,  578;  the 
Hongo  school ,  599;  schools  in 
Yedo  and  Osaka,  614;  for 
court  nobles  664 

AchA-no-Tsubonef  566 

Achi,  Chinese  prince,  migrates 
to  Japan  (289  a.d.)  with 
weavers.  102;  carpenters,  126; 
and  Saka-no-ye  no  Tamu- 
ramaro,  221 

Adachi  family,  connexion  with 
Hdjo,  Miura  plot  against, 
351 ;  crushed  (1286),  376 

Adahiko,  son  of  Omi,  befriends 
Oke  and  Woke,  118 

Adams,  Will  (d.  1520).  English 

filot  on  lAefdej  adviser  of 
eyasu,  546,  547,  550;  Saris 
distrusts,  653;  tomb  (ill.), 
545 

Adoption,   law  of,  in  Court 
Laws,    577;    in    Tokugawa 
fiefs,  593;  laws  of,  626 
After-Han  dynasty    (211-65) 
of  Chma,  102 


Aganoko,  lands  confiscated, 
96 

Agglutinative  language,  57 
Agriculture,     early    develop- 
ment of,  47,  70-1;   and  re- 
ligion,   66;    encouraged    by 
Sujin,  79,   80;  in  reign  of 
Sumin,  84;  on  state  revenue 
lands^  96;  in  years  540-640, 
155;  m  Nara  epoch,  207;  in 
Heian,    279;   in   Kamakura 
period,    374;    under   Yoshi- 
mune,  615-16, 617-18;  Amer- 
icans in  remodelling  methods 
of,   686-7;   growth  in   19th 
century,  694     • 
Ai  river,  fighting  on,  713-14 
Ainu,  nature-worship  of,  47: 
language,  56;  subdivision  ot 
yellow  race,  58;  ill.,  42 
Aizu,  meeting-plan  of  armies 
in  Skidd   shdoun  campaign, 
80;  clan  loyal  to  shogun  at 
Restoration,  678 
Akabashi  Moritoki,  885 
Akagashira,  "red  head,"  Aka- 
hige,   "red  beard,"  Yemishi 
leader  in  8th  century,  222 
Akahito  see  Yamabe  Akahito 
Akakura  at  Sekigahara,  561 
Akamatsu,  laree  land-lK)ldings 
of,  409;  Ashikaga  Yoshinori 
plots  against,  420-1 

—  Mitsusuke  (1381-1441), 
rebels  against  Yoshimochi, 
420;  defeated,  421 

—  Norimura  (1277-1350), 
defender  of  Go-Daigo,  381, 
382,  384;  turns  against 
Crown,  388,  389;  captures 
Kyoto  (1336),  392;  and 
Ashikaga,  393 

—  Nonshige,  revolts  in  Kytl- 
sha,  421-2 

—  Sadamura.  among  generals 
attacking  Mitsusuke,  421 

—  Yoshimura,  guardian  of 
Ashikaga  Yoshiharu,  433 

AkarNyudd,     "Red     Monk," 
427;  see  Yamana  Mochitoyo 
Akasaka  taken  by  H5j5, 381 
Akazome  Emon,  authoress  of 
Eigvoa  Monogalari,  261 
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Akechi  Mitsuhide  (1526-82), 
soldier  under  Nobunaga,  485; 
goes  over  to  the  Mdri,  490; 
shogun^  491;  tries  to  kill 
le^asu,  492;  death,  493 

Aki,  province,  491 

Aid,  daughter  of  Kiyo  and 
Fujiwara  Yoshifusa,  Mon- 
toku's  empress,  236 

Akimoto  Yasutomo  (1580- 
1642)  rebuilds  leyasu's 
shrine,  582 

Akitoki  see  Kanazawa  Akitoki 

Akizuki  of  KyQshtt,  defeated 
by  Otomo,  470 

Ako,  "reliance  on  equity," 
quibble  over  word  240,  275 

Ais,  vendetta  of,  606-7 

Akunour^  foundry,  069 

Akuro-5,  Yemishi  leader  in  8th 
century  wars,  possibly  Oro-5, 
t.  e.,  Russian,  222 

Alcock,  Sir  Rutherford  (180^ 
97),  on  aliens  in  Japan,  672 

Alderman,  over  homestead  of 
50  houses,  164 

Alexieff,  E.  I.  (b.  1843), 
Russian  admiral,  in  com« 
mand  at  Port  Arthur,  711 

Aliens,  in  prehistoric  ban  or 
&am&eteu,  92;  naturalized, 
skilled  artisans,  the  tamibef 
94;  see  Extraterritorial  Juris- 
diction 

Altaic  myth,  26,  70;  group  of 
languages,  57 

Amako  family  crushed  in 
Izumo  by  the  MSri,  470. 

—  Tsunehisa  (1458-1540), 
rivalry  with  Ouchi,  470 

— Yoshihisa  (1545-1610),  de- 
feated by  Mori,  470 

Amakusa,  Portugese  trade 
and  Christianity  in,  535,  536; 
Shimabara  revolt,  554r-6 

Ama-no-Hihoko,  prince  of 
Shiragi,  Korea,  settles  in 
Tajima,  84,  88 

Amaterasu-5-mi-Kami,  Sun- 
goddess,  11,  12,  61,  62,  195 

Amida,  the  Saviour,  370;  Am* 
ida-ga-mine,  shrine,  near  Ky5- 
I   to,  tomb  of  Hideyoshi,  524 


Amu 

Amur  river,  battle  on,  (660 
A.D.)  with  Sushen,  35;  Rus- 
sia's position  on,  704 

Amusements,  prehistoric,  75; 
in  early  historic  times,  148, 
157,  213-14;  in  Heian  epoch, 
277-8;  at  Kamakura,  377;  in 
Muromachi  epoch,  457-9; 
(ills.),  92, 116,268,275 

Anahobe,  Prince,  rival  of 
Y5mei  for  throne,  135;  to  suc- 
ceed Y5mei,  136 

Anato  now  Nagato,  81 

Ancestor-worship,  apotheosis 
of  distinguished  mortals,  64; 
grafted  on  Buddhism,  193 

AndO  family  revolt,  377 

—  ShoshO,  suicide  (1333),  385 
Andrew,  Prince,  Anma  Yoshi- 

sada,  536 

Ane-gawa,  battle  (1570),  484 
Ane-no-k5ji  family,  461 
Animals,  killing,  forbidden  in 
reign  (741)  of   Koken,  197, 
earlier,  212,  in  time  of  Tsuna- 
yoshi,    602,    608,    result    in 
stock    fanning,    268,     273: 
worship  of.  65,  128,  mythical 
and  terrible  beasts  in  early 
records,  70;  pets,  277-8 
Anjin-Zuka,    tomb    of    Will 
.  Adams,  545  (ill.) 
"  Anjiro,"  Japanese  interpreter 
of  Xavier,  531,  sqq. 
Ankan,  27th  Emperor  (534- 
535),  120 

Anko,   20th   Emperor    (454- 
466).  111-12;  palace,  126 
Ankokuji  Ekei  see  Ekei 
Annam,  trade  with,  529 
Annen,  priest,  compiles  Ddfi' 
kyd,  449 
Anntud  L^Uer  of  Jesuits,  533, 

537 
Anotsu,  Ise,  China  trade,  444 
Anra,  province  Mimana,  83 
AnmUrurshif  inspectors  of  pro- 
vincial government,  200 
Anthology,     first     Japanese, 
"MyriS   Leaves,"   214;  of 
poems     in     Chinese    style, 
Kwaiju-^df       214-15;       the 
KokinrBhUj  10th  century,  237 ; 
the  three,  of  the  Ho-en  epoch, 
251:  the  Hyakuninrdsahu  oi 
Teika,   366;  in   the  Kyoto 
school,  366 

Antoku,  8l8t  Emperor  (1181- 
1183),  297, 298, 310;  drowned 
at  Dan-iKHura,  319;  perhaps 
a  girl,  320 

Antung,  on  Yalu,  Russians 
defeated,  714 

Aoki  Kaneiye,  metal-worker 
of  Muromachi  period,  451 

—  Kony5,  scholar,  studies 
Dutch  (1744),  614;  inUo- 
duces  sweet  potato,  618 

Aoto      Fujitsuna      criticises 
Hojo  Tokiyori,  352-3 
Ape,  wor^p  of,  128 
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Apotheosis,  one  class  of  Kami 
formed  byj  64 

Aqueducts  m  irrigation,  207 

Arai  Hakuseki  (1656-1726), 
Confucianist,  author  of  Sai" 
ran  I  gen,  608-9  (ill.) ;  retired. 
610;  opposes  forcing  Imperial 
princes  mto  priesthood,  620-1 

Arakahi,  defeats  Iwai  in  Chi- 
kugo  (528  A.D.),  123 

Archaeological  relics,  45-55 

Archery,  early  development  of, 
70, 136-7  in  reign  of  Temmu, 
171;  equestrian,  in  Nara 
epoch,  214;  284  (iH) 

Architecture,  in  proto-historic 
times,  126;  influenced  by 
Buddhism,  153, 208;  in  Heian 
epoch.  278-9;  Kamakura 
perioa,  373;  Muromachi,  452 

Are  Bee  Hiyeda  Are 

Ariga,  Dr.,  on  Korean  influence 
on  early  relations  with  China, 
84  f.n.;  on  supposed  moral 
influence  of  Chmese  classics, 
104;  on  false  attribution  to 
Shotoku  of  estimate  of  Bud- 
dhism, 133;  on  Joei  code,  349 

Aril,  adherents  of  Southern 
Court  in  Sany5-d5, 400 

Arima,  in  Settsu,  thermal 
spring,  157;  Jesuits  and 
Buddhists  in,  536;  represent- 
ed in  embassy  to  Europe,  537 

Arima  Yoslupada  (d.  1577), 
brother  of  Omura  Sumitada, 
baptized  as  Andrew,  536 

—  YoshizUmi  rebels,  501 
Arisugawa,  one  of  four  prince- 
ly houses,  621 

—  Prince  (1835-95),  leader  of 
anti-foreign  party,  673 

Arita,  porcelain  manufcusture, 
451 

Ariwara,  tiji  oi  princely  .de- 
scent, 205;  Takaoka's  family 
in,  231  ijx,;  academy,  283; 
eligible  to  high  oflice,  295 

—  Narihira  (825-882),  poet, 
236,237-8;251,  276(illO 

—  Yukihira  (818-893),  poet, 
251;  founds  academy,  (881), 
206 

Armour,  Yamato,  in  sepulchral 
remains,  52;  in  Muromachi 
epoch,  451;  early  arms  and 
armour,  69-70;  after  Daihd, 
181 ;  in  Heian  epoch,  280 

Army  see  Military  Affairs 

Army  and  Navy,  Department 
in  Meip.  govenmxent,  681 

Army  inspector,  181 

Arrow-heads,  51 

Artillery,  early  use,  488 

Artisans;  in  prehistoric  tavnbef 
94;  Korean  and  Chinese 
immigrants,  102;  113;  144 

Arts  and  Crafts,  promoted  by 
Yuryaku,  113,  128;  Chinese 
and  Korean  mfluenoe,  153, 
in  Kamakura  period^  365;  sx 


Ashi 

Heian  epoch,  279;  patronized 
by  Yoshimasa,  424;  first  books 
on,  450;  in  Muromachi  epoch, 
450;  in  time  of  Hideyoshi,  513; 
patronized  by  Tsunayoshl,  600 

Asahina  Sabur5  (or  Yoshihide) , 
son  of  Wada  Yoshimori,  33S 

Asai  family  control  Omi  prov- 
ince, 469;  Nobunaga's  strug- 
gle with,  483-^;  helped  by 
Buddhists,  485 

—  Nagamasa  (1545-73),  won 
over  to  Nobimaga,  481 ;  joins 
Asakura,  defeateid,  483-^5 

Asaka  Kaku,  contributor  to 

Dai  Nihon-sfdj  645 
Asakura   family   in   Echizen, 

469;  struggle  with  NobunagE* 

483-5;  helped  by  BuddMst 

priests,  485 

—  Yoshikage  (1533-73),  de- 
feated by  Hideyoshi,  4S4-S 

Asama,  eruption  (1783),  619 
Asan,    Korea,    occupied    by 

Chinese  (1894),  700  . 
Asano  Nagamasa  (1546-1610), 

512;  in  charge  of  ooauniasar 

riat   513;    sent    to     Korea 

(1598),  624,  557 

—  Naganori^  daimyo  of  Ak6, 
exile,  suicide,  avoiged  by 
"47  RSnins,"  607,  608 

—  Yukinaga  (1576-1613), 
against  Ishida,  558;  578 

Asnikaga  family  favour  Yori- 
tomo,  308;  revolt  of  1335, 
392^5;  9hdffun  of  Northern 
court,  398;  govemment, 
402-3 ;  internal  quarrels^  404- 
5;  estimate  by  Rai  Banyo^ 
409;  fall  of,  413-41;  govern- 
ment, 435-41;  scholarship, 
448;  school,  449;  Buddhism, 
453;  against  Hojo,  466;  end 
of  shdgunate  of,  482 

—  Chachamaru,  kills  his  fa- 
ther Masatomo,  465 

—  gakkOf  great  school,  under 
patronage  of  Uesugi,  449 

—  Haruuji  (d.  15G0),  kuU, 
413 

—  Masatomo  (1436-91),  ktM, 
413,  432;  builds  fort  at  Hor- 
igoe,  425, 464;  succession,  465 

—  Mitsukane  (1376-1409), 
kwanryOy  413;  assists  the 
Ouchi,  415,  416 

—  Moohinaka,  brother  oi  Mo- 
chiuji,  sides  with  Ogigayatsu 
419 

—  Mochiaada,  intrigue  to 
make  him  high  constable,  420 

—  MocMuji  (1398-1439), 
kwanrydf  413, 419;  sides  with 
Yamanouchi  branch  of 
Uesugi,  419;  suicide,  420 

—  Motouji  (1340-67),  son  of 
Takauji,  408;  kwanrydf  413; 
urged  to  become  ahdgun,  415 

—  Shigeuji  (1434^7),  kM, 
413,  414,  420,  425-6 


AsU 

J  Afildkaga  I'adafuyu  (1325- 
•  1400)^  8on  of  TMcauji,  p&- 
t  bel9  in  Kytksha,  405;  joins 
I  Southern  oarty  in  13^,  4ff7; 
(  takes  and  loses  Ky6to,  406 
t    —  Tadayoshi    (1307-«2),   as- 

Bistant  governor-general  of 
^  KwantQ,  387;  governor  of 
{      Totdmi,  38B;  kills  Morinaga, 

390;  practically  regent,  391; 

in  Ashikaga  revolt,  392;  chief 

of  ^neral  staff^  403;  plots 
i  against  the  K5  brothers, 
t      defeated,      joins     Southern 

party,  404-5;  suicide,  406 
I    —  Takamoto,  fct*65,  413 
t    —  Takauji    (1305-58),    joms 
I       Go-Daigo,  383  (ill.)-4,  386; 

provincial     governor,     388; 

Slots  against  Morinaga,  389- 
0;  declares  himself  shdgufiy 
i  392;  captures  KyOto  396-7; 
1       changes  plans.  402-3:  crushes 

TadayoAi,  406-7;  defeated, 
I  407;  death,  estimate,  408-9; 
I  shdgun  (1338-58),  413;  distri- 
I       butes  estates,  ^;    letters, 

448;  shrine  of  Hachiman, 
k       452;  Buddhist  temples,  453; 

signature,  572  (ill.) 

—  Ujimitsu  (1357-98),  Jcwarir 
[       ryd,  413 ;  wishes  to  be  shdgun^ 

415;   strengthens  family  in 
KwantO,  416;  literature,  448 

—  Yoshiaki  (1537-97),  ahogun, 
1568-73,  413,  434,  481;  turns 
to  M6ri,  defeated,  482jHide- 
yoshi  intrigues  with,  499 

—  Yoshiakira  (1330-67), 
kvDanryd  of  Kwanto,  403;  suc- 
cess Tadayoshi,  405;  de- 
thrones Suk6,  407;  defeats 
Tadafuyu,  408;  shdgun,  409, 
413;  surrender  and  death, 
410;  plot  against,  415 

—  Yoshiharu  (1510-50),  ahO- 
gun  1521-45,  413,  433,  434 

—  Yoshihide  (1565-8),  shdgun, 
413;  434 

—  Yoshihisa  (1465-89),  shd- 
gun (1474-89),  413;  Onin 
war,  429;  declared  heir,  430; 
administration,  431;  scholar- 
ship, 448 

—  Yoshikatsu  (1433-43),  shd- 
gun, 413,  421 

—  Yoshikazu  (1407-25),  shd- 
gun (1423-5),  413, 418-19 

—  Yoshikiyo,  advances  on 
Tamba,  309;  kiUed,  311 

—  Yoshikore,  433,  434 

—  Yoshimasa  (1435-90),  shd- 
gun, 413,  421-4,422  (ill.), 
succession,  428^9;  retires  430; 
fosters  letters,  448 

—  Yoshimi  (1439-91),  called 
Gijin,  heir  of  Yoshimasa, 
428;  deserted  by  Yaraana 
(1469),  429:  retires  (1477)  430 

—  Yoshimichi  see  Ashikaga 
Yoshlzumi 
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Ashikaga  Yoshimitsu  (1358- 
1408),  shdgun  at  Muromachi 
(1367-95),  410,  413;  extrava- 
gant administration,  416  (ill.)i 
417;  forei^  policy,  417-18; 
dies,  receives  rank  of  ex- 
Emperor,  418;  treatment  of 
Crown,  441;  and  piracy,  443, 
445;  favours  Zen  priests,  454 

—  Yosliimochi  (1386-1428), 
shdgun,  413,  418,  419;  suc- 
ceeds hid  father  Yoshimitsu  in 
miUtary  offices,  417;  rebellion 
against,  420;  excesses,  441 

—  Yoshinori  (1394-41),  shd- 
gun (1428-41),  413;  abbot, 
called  Gien,  419;  rule,  420; 
killed,  421;  relations  with 
China,  444;  grants  RyQkyQ 
to  Shimazu,  447 

—  Yoshitane  (1465-1523), 
shdgun  413;  nde,  431-2;  de- 
feated by  Hatakeyama  Yos- 
hitoyo,  432;  death,  433 

—  Yoshiteru  (1535-65),  shd- 
gun, (1545-65),  413,  434;  sui- 
cide, 481;  receives  Vilela,  537 

—  YoshitsugUj  killed  by  his 
brother  Yoshimochi,  41^19 

—  Yoshiuji,  last  kubd,  413 

—  Yoehiziuni,  originally  Yo- 
shimichi (1478-1511),  «^^Un 
413;  nominal  rule,  4^;  death, 
433 

Ashina  of  Aizu,  471 

Asiatic  yellow  race,  58 

AskM,  Russian  protected 
cruiser  at  Port  Arthur,  71 1 

Asomaro,  governor  of  Dazcd- 
fu,  wins  favor  of  Dokyo,  199 

Assumption,  De  T,  martyrdom 
(1617),  551 

Aston,  W.  G.,  on  dates  in 
"Chronicles,*'  6;  Korean  ori- 
gin of  Kumaso,  41 ;  purifica- 
tion service.  64  f .n. ;  neolithic 
boats,  72;  chronology,  81  f.n.; 
invasions  of  Korea,  89;  Jap- 
anese authority  in  Korea,  90; 
local  records,  109;  17- Article 
Constitution,  140-2;  women 
in  Heian  epoch,  250;  Yoshit- 
sune's  letter,  321-2;  invasion 
of  Korea,  510-11 

Asuka,  Empress  Komyo,  189- 
90 

Asuka,  capital  moved  to,  185; 
palace  built  by  K6gyoku,  154 

Asuka-yama,  groves,  612 

Asukara  Norikige,  high  con- 
stable, crushes  revolt,  464 

Asylum  estabUshed  by  Fuji- 
wara  Fuyutsugu,  233 

Ata  rebels  against  Sujin,  79 

Ataha  Mara,  great  ship  of 
Bakufu,  broken  up  by  Tsuna- 
yoshi,  597-8;  654  (ill.) 

Atalanta  Izanagi,  25-6 

Atogi,  Korean  scribe,  103 

Atsumi  Hirafu,  defeated  by 
Chinese  in  Korea  (662),  167   ' 
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Atsunaga,  brother  df  Atsuna- 
ri,  260;  see  Go-Shujaku 

Atsunari,  Prince,  son  of 
Ichijo,  260;  see  G5-Ichij5 

Atsuta,  Hachiman's  shrine, 
478 

Auditor  of  accounts,  634-5 

Auguries,  66 

Augustins  in  Japan,  551 

Avatars  of  Buddha,  Kami  193, 
195-6;  228  f.n, 

Awa,  my  thical  first  island,  28; 
culture  of  mulberry  and  hemp 
in,  67;  overrun  by  Taira 
Tadatsune,  263;  invaded  by 
Yoritomo,  305;  won  from 
Satomi  by  H6j5  Ujitsuna, 
466;  Miyoshi  in,  470;  indigo 
growing,  617 

Awada,  MdhiUt,  on  committee 
for  Daihd  laws  (701),  176 

Awadaguchi,  swoid^nith, 
450-1 

Awaji,  island,  in  early  mylih, 
28,  29:  Izanagi  goddess  of, 
109;  Sagar»  exiled  to,  226; 
reduced  by  Hideyoshi,  490 

Awo,  Princess,  sister  of  Woke, 
rules  in  interregnum,  118 

Axe,  in  fire  ordeal,  125 

Ayala  (d.  1617),  Augustin 
vice-provincial,  executed,  551 

Azuchi,  in  Omi,  fort  buHt  by 
NobunagSL  486^  church  and 
residence  tor  priests,  538 

Azvke^  placing  in  custody  of 
feudatory,  642 

Azuma,  eastern  provinces, 
orisin  of  name,  86 

—  Kagami,  13th  century  his- 
tory, on  H6j6  Yasutoki,  348 

Azumi,  temple  of,  166     - 

Babylonian  m3rth,  25 

Backgammon  or  sugoroku,  277 

Badges,  374;  and  crests,  525 

Baelz,  Dr.  E.,  on  stature  and 
race  of  Japanese,  57,  58;  on 
shape  of  eye,  59 

Bakin,  on  last  yeais  of  Mina- 
moto  Tametomo,  291  f.n. 

Bakufu,  camp  'government, 
military  control,  Yoritomo's 
system  of  shSgunate,  324- 
330;  three  divisions,  327: 
entrusted  with  choice  oi 
emperor  (1272  &  1274),  356: 
power  weakened  by  Mongol 
invasion,  363-4;  and  rapi^ 
fails,  378;   Go-Fushimi  ap- 

Seals  to,  379 :  re-created  at 
:y6to  by  Takauji,  402^3;  in 
Muromachi  period,  436;  at 
Yedo,  563;  oath  of  loyalty,  to 
564-5;TokugawaB.,573-643: 
appointing  power,  577,  ana 
other  powers,  588;  exil» 
Yamaga  Sok9  tor  heterodoxy, 
607-8;  power  ^  lessened  by 
Chinese  learning,  614;  B. 
party  in  Kyoto,  620;  rela- 
tions with  Court,  621;  organ-> 
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ization,  632  sqq.l  decline  of 
power,  661-78;  Court  nobles 
and  Emperor  begin  to  oppose, 
664;  puts  through  Harris 
commercial  treaty,  667;  and 
foreign  representatives,  669; 
pledged  (1861)  to  drive  out 
foreigners  in  10  years,  672-3; 
further  interference  of  Crown 
and  Court  party,  673-4; 
power  ended,  677 

Baltic  squadron,  Russian, 
defeated  by  Togo,  723-4 

BambeUu  or  Ban,  aboriginal 
class,  92;  233 

Bandits  commanded  by  Budd- 
hist priests  in  10th  century, 
247:  their  outrages,  262 

Bando  or  Kwanto  provinces, 
anny  raised  in,  during  8th 

.  century,  223;  nee  Kwanto 

Banishment,  641,  642;  edict  of 
1687,  against  Christians,  640- 

X  544 

Banzai,  "10,000  years,"  viva, 
119  f.n. 

Baptismal  flags,  162  f.n. 

Barley,  cultivation  of,  urged 
as  suDstitute  for  rice,  207 

Basho  see  Matsuo  Bash5 

Batchelor,  Rev.  John,  on  pit- 
dwellers,  43 

Battering-engine,  211 

Battle  Era,  Sengoku  Jidai, 
1490-1600,  439,  460 

Be,  guilds  or  corporations, 
71-2,  224;  hereditary,  not 
changed  by  Daika,  172;  prop- 
erty of  Crown,  124;  of  ar- 
mourers, 86;  fishermen,  99 

Bekkl  Sh5emon,  in  plot  of 
1652,  584 

Bell,  of  HOko-ji,  "treason- 
able" inscription  on,  666;  on 
Eublic-eervice  horses,  162  f.n. 
ronze  bells,  48-9,  210,  44 
(ill.);  Nanban,  555  (iU.); 
bell-tower,  453  (ill.) ;  suzu,  52, 
53,218 

Benkei,  halberdier,  307,  315 

Beiio,  superintendent  of  vji 
schools,  206;  president  of 
aamurat^koro,  327;  regent, 
ehikken,  head  of  manrdokaro, 
office  hereditary  in  Ho  jo 
family,  327;  head  of  monju- 
dokoro,  becomes  finance  min- 
ister of  shogun  (1226),  347 

Bidatsu,  30th  Emperor  (672- 
86).  134-5 

Biddle,  James  (1783-1848), 
Commodore,  U.  S.  N.,  in 
Japan  (1846),  663 

Bifuku-mon-in,  consort  of  To- 
ba,  mother  of  Konoe,  273^  289 

Bin,  Buddhist  priest,  "national 
doctor"  160;  death  (664),  166 

Bingo,  woman  ruler  in,  85 

Bingo,  Saburo,  see  Kojima 
Takanori 

Birth  customs,  73 
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Bison,  fossil  remains,  45  f.n. 

Bita-sen,  copper  coins,  527 

Bitchu,  province,  Yoahinaka's 
force  defeated  in,  311;  in- 
vaded by  Hideyoshi,  490 

Biioa,  4-stringea  lute:  biwa- 
hozu,  players,  458;  (ill.)  364 

Biwa,  Lake,  170 

Bizen,  swordsmith,  450 

Bizen  transferred  from  Aka- 
matsu  to  Yamana  family,  421 

Black,  early  colour  of  mourn- 
ing, 213 

Black  Current  see  Kuro-shio 

Boards  of  Religion  and  Privy 
Council  under  Daxho  code, 
178-9 

Bogatyr,  Russian  protected 
cruiser  wrecked,  717 

Bondmen  and  Freemen, 
division  by  Daika,  161;  by 
Jito's  edict^  173 

Bonita,  curmg,  industry,  617 

Bonotsu,  Satsuma,  444 

Borneo,  possible  source  of 
Kumaso,  39 

Boxer  Rebellion,  Japanese 
troops  in  China  during,  703 

Brack,  Dutch  ship,  653 

Bramsen,  William,  on  early 
dates  in  "Chronicles,"  6 

Branding,  66,  125 

Braziers,  374 

Brewing,  69 

Bribery  and  sale  of  office, 
attempts  to  abolish,  270-1 

Bridges,  8  (iU.),  697  (iU.) 

Brine  in  cosmogony,  9,  19 

Brinkley,  Capt.  Frank  (1841- 
1912),  article  in  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica  quoted,  457,  512, 
513,  516,  533,  634,  635,  637, 
640,  542,  543,  546,  646,  647, 
548,  655,  677,  690,  710,  729, 
Oriental  Series  rcJerred  to, 
461,  636,  642,  693. 

Bronze  culture  in  South,  46; 
traces  before  the  Yamato,  48 ; 
bells,  48-49;  mirrors,  bowls, 
vases  in  Yamato  tombs,  53; 
great  statue  of  Buddha^  193 

Buddha,  early  images  or,  132, 
133,  134;  copper  images 
ordered  in  605,  143;  golden 
image  of.  from  Shiragi  (616 
and  621)  161,  162;  great 
bronze  Nara  image  (760 
A.D.))  193;  Kami  incarna- 
tions of,  theory  of  Mixed 
Shintd,  ^  193,  195-6,  368; 
bronze  image  (1262)  at  Ka- 
makura,  326,  376;  great 
image  at  Ky5to,  506,  566; 
replaced  by  bronze,  566 

Buddhism  introduced  652  a.d., 
131-^6;  use  of  writing,  103: 
early  politics,  140;  rapid 
spreisul,  143;  priests  above 
law,  144;  architecture,  163; 
music,  156;  Empresses,  157; 
disasters    and    signs    check 


spread,  167;  in  Nara  epoch, 
190-6;  abdications,  197;  de- 
cline of  Yamato,  200-1; 
industry,  208;  funeral  of 
Shomu,  212;  time  of  Kwam- 
mu,  227;  official  advance- 
ment, 229;  vices  of  priests, 
230,  246,  247;  superstition, 
275;  in  Heian  epoch,  276;  in 
Yorimasa  uprismg^  29^-300; 
H6j3  regents,  366;  sects,  367- 
72;  Korean  and  Chinese,  367- 
8;  three  Vehicles,  369;  soldier 
priests,  379;  crushed  by 
Yoshinori,  420;  amulets,  404; 
Chinese  priests,  442;  com- 
bined with  Confucianism  and 
Shinto,  452;  Ashikaga,  453; 
wars  of  monks,  462-4;  revolt 
in  Settsu,  484;  oppose  No- 
bunaga,  485-6;  in  Koniaki 
war,  498,  500:  spies  in 
Kyushu,  602;  Hideyoshi,  505, 
640;  i)riests  of  Kagoshima, 
631;  in  Choshu,  532;  in 
Yamaguchi,  533;  persecuted 
in  Hirado  by  Christians,  534; 
636, 537;  priests  converted  by 
Vilela,  538;  leyasu's  laws, 
677-8;  gains  by  suppression 
of  Christianity,  583. 
Bugyo,  36  commissioners  of 
Muromachi,  436:  5  adminis- 
trators imder  Hideyoshi,  513, 
523,  525;  special  appointees 
to  rich  fiefs,  561;  under 
Bakufu,  677;  in  Emperor's 
and  ex-Emperor's  court,  589 
Building-land,  tenure,  182 
Biike,  see  Mihtary  houses. 
BuJcyo  Shoqakit,  "Military 
Primer,"  by  YamagaSok6,607 
Bummei  lUoki,  work  of  IchijO 
Kaneyoshi,  448 
Bimgo,  Tsuchi-gumo  in,  42; 
Xavier  in,  532;  Jesuit  head- 
quarters, 533;  Christian  suc- 
cess among  nobles,  536; 
in  embassy  of  1682,  537 
Bunjv-kin,   debased  coins   of 

1736^40, 617 
Bunka,  period,  1804-17,  629 
Bunroku,  period,  1592-5, 520 
Bunsei,  period,  1818-29,  629 
Bureaux,  under  Daika,  164 
Burial,  jars  of  Yamato,   49; 
primitive  methods,  47 ;  coffins, 
74;  honour  of  tombsj    118, 
119, 213;  mounds,  50,  hmited 
in  size,  163;  funeral  customs, 
74,  139,  212-13 
Bushi,  129;  264;  284;  origi- 
nated in  N.  E.  Japan,86;  name 
first   used   of   guards,   248; 
virtues  of,  typified  in  leaders 
of  Nine  Years'  Commotion, 
266-7;   general    description, 
286-7 ;  of  Kwant5  described, 
314;  fighting  against  Mon- 
gols,   369-60;    outrages    in 
provinces,  431 
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3uBkid5,  way  of  the  warrior, 
264,  286;  cult  developed  by 
Yamaga  SokO,  607-8;  and  by 
Yoshimune,  611 

Butsu  Sorai  see  Ogytl  Sorai 

Butter,  tribute  to  Court,  212 

Buzen,  Tsuchi-^mo  in,  40 

BY(ki5-in.  Tendai  temple,  265 
(ill.) ;  prison  of  Go-Daigo,  380 

Cabinet  under  Restoration 
role,  681;  crisis  orer  Kordi 
(1873).  684;  of  1886,  691; 
aepenaent  on  Grown,  692 

Cabral,  Francis  (1529-1609), 
Jesuit  Vice-provincial,  on 
early  missions,  hospitals, 
Buddhists,  635-6 

Calendar,  Ftinee  Sh6toku, 
143;  revision  of  1683.  599- 
600;  further  revision  planned 
by  Yoehimune,  614 

Calligraphy,  234, 251,  365,  601 

Calt&x>p,  Capt.,  on  Oriental 
tactics,  286  f .n. 

Cambodia,  trade  with,  529 

Camera  government,  tn«ei, 
proposed  by  Go-Sanj5,  271; 
under  Shirakawa,  272;  Go- 
Shirakawa,  291 ;  Yoritomo 
establiBhes  gisd  at  the  Inch&y 
330;  the  three  recluses,  341; 
system  destroyed  by  ShdkyH 
war,  345;  m  Kamakura 
regency,  352,  358;  earnest 
Darty  at  court,  1272,  356;  in 
Northern  court,  398 

Canals^  155,282 

Canomcal  names  of  emperors, 
21,73 

Capital  changed  at  be^pnning 
of  reign,  74,  78;  Jinunu's 
change  to  Yainato,  76; 
ChQai's  to  far  south,  88;  to 
Nara  (709)  and  previous 
changes,  185-^;  changes 
help^  road  building,  210; 
change  from  Nara  to  KyQto 
(792).  224-6;  from  Ky5to  to 
Fukuhara,  1180,300 

Capital  Punishment,  125--6, 
641-2 

Caps,  official,  as  insignia  of 
rank,  146;  effect  of,  on  hair 
dressing.  156;  cap  rank  re- 
placed oy  cap  grade  after 
Daikay  164;  varnished  gauze, 
211;  373-4;  (ill),  34 

Car,   of  Enryaku-ji,  274 

Caron,  Francis,  Dutch  trader, 
on  Japanese  martyrs,  553 

Cart,  hunting,  126;  ''compass 
cart,"  210:  Heian  epoch,  280 

Casting  in  Nara  epoch,  2i08 

Castles,  62, 220 

Catapult,  181 

Caterpillar^  worship,  of  158 

Cats,  pets  m  Heian  epoch,  277 

Cattle,  not  used  for  food  in 
early  Japan,  69,  killing  for- 
bidden, 197,  208,  212;  Chris- 
tians  accused  of  eating,  539 
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Cavalry,  in  capital,  180;  in 
war,  488 

Censor,  179;  in  Tokugawa  or- 
ganization, 635;  as  judge,  640 

Census,  feign  of  Sujin,  80 ;  time 
oiDaika,  (646  a.d.),  161, 169; 
classifications,  under  Dathdf 
181;  by  Buddhist  and  ShirUo 

d priests,  678 
entral    Department,   under 
Daika,  164;  under  Daihd,  179 

Centralization  of  government, 
67,  681 

Ceramics,  primitive,  47;  Ya- 
mato,  53>4,  69;  Korean,  113, 
620;  Gy6gi,  195;  Heian,  282; 
Kamakura,  374;  Muro- 
machi,  451. 

Cereals,  five,  63-71;  premiums 
for  large  crops,  207 

Ceremonies,  Department  of, 
under  DatJba,  164;  under  Dai- 
ho,  179;  15  masters  of,  Koke, 
635-6;  law  (927),  64 

Chamberlain,  Basil  HaU,  on 
dates  in  early  "Chronicles," 
6;  meaning  of  Kamif  8;  classi- 
fication of  lan^age,  66;  vil- 
lage conununities^  67;  ancient 
dress,  67-«;  Altaic  myth,  70; 
names,  73;  education,  74; 
Dojukyd,  448-4;  swords,  451 

Chamberlain,  94, 171,633,635; 
pass  on  cases  referred  io  sho- 
guny  640 

Chancellor,  daj^  daxjiuy  169. 
179;  abolished,  387;  Ashikaga 
Yoshimitsu,  416-17 

Changan,  Tang  metropolis, 
Kyoto  patterned  after,  226 

Chao  Heng,  Chinese  name  for 
Abe  Nakamaro,  190 

Charlevoix,  quoted  on  Spanish 
gaUeon  incident,  543  f  .n. 

Chekiang,  attacked  by  pirates 
(1559).  446 

Chemulpo,  Russians  in,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  Uryfi, 
712;  landing-place  for  Japan- 
ese attack,  713 

Cheng  Cheng-kung,  586 

Cheng  Chi-lung,  general  of 
Ming  dynasty,  586 

Chengtsz,  Confucian  commen- 
taries of,  590 

Chen  Hosicmg,  bonze,  339 

Chen  Weiching  (Chin  Ikei), 
Chinese  envoy  to  Japanese  in 
Korea,  517;  and  negotiations 
for  peace,  618 

Cherry-trees,  groves,  612; 
festivals,  277, 622 

Chibay  branch  of  Taira,  265; 
one  of  ''8  Generals  of  Kwan- 
t6  "  426 

Chiba  Tsuhetane  (1118-1201), 
favours  Yoritomo,  305;  sent 
to  Ky5to,  330 

Chichibu,  copper  in,  (708),  186 

Chichibu  branch  of  Taira,  265 

Cfaihaya  in  HOjO  war,  381 


Chikamatsu  Moneaemon 

(1653-1724),  dramatist,  600 

Chikauji  see  Tokugawa 
Chikauji 

Chikayoshi  see  Nakahira 
Chikayoshi 

Chiksan,  battle,  (1597),  619 

Chikuzen  province,  Dazc^i-fu 
in,  180;  Tm  attack,  262-d; 
Mongol  landing,  359 

China,  "High  Plain  of  Heav- 
en," 32;  "Eternal  Land," 
60-84;  architecture,  126, 452; 
bronze  bells,  48:  bronze  mir- 
rors, 52;  Buddhism,  367-^; 
calendar,  699-600;  ceramics, 
451;  chronolopr,  6,  7,  77,  81, 
161 ;  clay  effigies,  50;  coinage, 
418:  Crown,  128,  160,  iSs; 
divmation,  66;  government, 
67;  literature,  104,  214,  234, 
678-9,  646-6;  morality,  177; 
myth,  25-7;  nobility,  163: 
paintmg,  452;  promotion  of 
officials^  146;  relation^  and 
early  mtercourse,  78,  101, 
113, 144-5, 152-3, 165, 190-1, 
227,  241,  417,  442,  443,  446; 
scholars  in  Japan,  153,  361, 
366;  Hkieyoshi'fl  plan  to 
conquer,  509-11,  616;  inter- 
ference in  Korea.  616-17; 
Ming  dynasty,  696;  trade, 
609;  Formosa,  684-6,  698; 
China-Japan  war,  699-702; 
Boxer  rebellion,  703;  Russia, 
704-6;  Treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
726;  of  Peking,  727;  finances, 
731 

Chin  Ikei  see  Chen  Weiching 

Chinju,  fort  in  Korea,  taken 
by  Japanese;  61S 

Chinju'fu,  local  government 
station  in  Korea,  83,  121 

Chinnampo,  landing-place  for 
Japanese  (1904),  713 

Cho,  Korean  envoy,  608 

Ch5  Densu  see  Minch5 

Chdkei,  98th  Emperor  (136S- 
72).  406, 410;  411, 460 

ChdKei  see  Miyoshi  Norinaga 

Chok5do  estates,  366,  357, 
379,  387,  436 

Ch5k5-ii,  castle  in  Omi,  484 

ChoUado,  southern  Korea, 
attacked  bv  pirates,  446 

Chomei  see  &amo  Chdmei  • 

Chong-ju,  Korea,  Cossacks 
defeated  at,  713 

Cho-ryung,  pass  in  Korea,  614 

Chdsen,  name  of  Korea,  first 
use,  443 

Ch5shu,  Xavier  in,  531^2; 
feudatory  of,  opposes  Toku-* 
gawa  and  joins  extremists, 
673;  Shimonoseki  comphoa- 
tion,  674;  revolt  of  samtarai, 
675;  joins  Satsuma  against 
Tokugawa,  676-7;  fiefs  sur- 
render to  Crown,  680;  dan 
representation,  681 
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Cbfleokabe  family  in  Shikoku 
punished  by  HideyoBhi,  500 

—  Motochika  (1539-90),  mas- 
ters Tosa  and  all  Shikoku, 
470;  in  Komaki  war,  497, 498; 
in  invasion  of  KyOshCi,  501 

Chti^tianity,  Nestorian  in  Chi- 
na, 192  f.n.;  Azuchi  castle, 
486;  invasion  of  Korea,  509; 
in  Japan,  530-55;  Imperial 
edict  against,  538;.  aid  given 
by  Nobuqaga,  538-9;  Hide- 
yoshi's  attitude  t^iwards,  539- 
40;  his  edict  of  1587,  540; 
leyasu's  treatment  and  his 
edicts^  644-9;  Christians  sid^ 
with  Hideyori,  548;  Hide- 
tada's  edict  (1016),  550-1, 
(1624)  552;  teachmg  in  Osaka 
after  edicts,  .565;. and  Bud- 
dhist and  Shinto  census,  578; 
laws  agunst  (1635,  1665), 
585;  leyasu  distinguishes  be- 
tween oonunerce  and,  651; 
Dutch  not  propagandists, 
652;  opposition  in  1853,  665 

"Chronicles,"  Early  Japanese, 
Nihongij  general  cniaracter,  3; 
superior  to  Records  f  4;  accu- 

.  racy  of  chronology,  6;  contra- 
dicts Records,  77;.  Chinese 
colour  in»  7^;  conquest  of 
Korea,  89;  stories  from  Kore- 
an history,  1^9-20 

Chronok)^,  5-8;  inaccuracy, 
77,  114;  invasion  of  Korea, 
00;  reign  of  Nintoku,  104 

Chrysanthemum,  Imperial 
badge,  374, 461, 525 

Chu  Chi-ytt,  Chinese  scholar, 
586 

—  Hi.  Hayashi  follows,  579 . 
ChOai,   14th  Emperor   (192- 

200),  88, 40, 87, 90  f.n. 

GbOffoku,  central  Japan,  in- 
vaded by  Hideyoshi,  489-91 

Chtlky<»,  85th  Emperor  (1221), 
341, 344  and  f.n. 

GfaQ$an,  Mimasaka^  Kami  of 
128 

ChQahin,  Zen  priest,  pupil  of 

.8o0eki,454,455 

Chtkson-ji,  monastery,  with 
graves  of  the  Fujiwara  of  the 
North,  268 

Chutss  (Shu-shi),  Confucian 
commentaries  of,  590,  644; 
rejected  by  Yamaga  SokO, 
607;  officiallv  adopted,  618, 
627;  eaqx)unded  by  Japanese 
scholan,  621, 626;  contrasted 
with  Wang  Yang-ming,  627-6 

CShu  Yuan  see  Sogen 

Chtlzan,  ruler  of  RyOkyQ 
(1373),  447 

Cicadanahaped  hair  orna- 
ments. 164 

City  aaministration,  179-180; 
municipal  rulers,  62;  admin- 
istrators, 632,  634,  637; 
elders,  634,  637 
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Civil  affairs  and  Civil  Govern^ 
ment,  departments,  164,  179 

Clan  representation  under 
Meiji  government,  681 

Clay  ^  Effigies,  fianiwa,  from 
neolithic  sites,  47;  substi- 
tuted for  human  sacrifice  at 
tomb,  60,  54,  74,  82 

Clepsydra,  Chinese,  209 

Clocks,  200^10;  652  (ill.) 

Cioisto^  monarchs,  341, 440; 
and  see  Ca^iera 

"Cloud  chariot,"  war'  tower, 
210 

Clovey  Engh'sh  ship,  653 

Cock-fighting,  75 

Cock9,  Ricdiard,  English  fac- 
tor, warns  Yedo  (Ik>urt  against 
Spain,  549-50;  apparent 
cause  of  edict  of  1616,  551; 
successor  of  Saris,  655 

Code,  97$,  of  DaihS  (701  a.d.) 
and  Ydrd  (718  a.d.)  176;  of 
1742,  613, 641;  of  1790, 641 

Coelho,  Gaspard  (d.  1590), 
vice-provincial  ot  Jesuits, 
ordered  (1587)  from  Japan, 
539-40 

Coinage,  Wodd  era  (708-715), 
155,  186;  Naj»  epoch,  201; 
of  Heian  epoch.  281;  Chinese, 
418;  Hideyoshi^s  time,  527<^; 
plan  to  debase  (167a-^), 
603;  Genroku  debased  coin, 
604;  exports  of  metal  from 
Nagasaki,  609-10;  attempt 
to  ratore  (1710).  610,  615- 
16;  again  debased,  617,  639, 
661;  foreign  trade,  671 

Colours  of  Court  costume, 
grades,  211;  indicating  social 
status,  281 

Combs,  ancient,  68 

Commerce,  early,  155;  after 
DaikOy  164;  Kara  epoch, 
209;  Heian,  281 :  Muromachi, 
442-6;  under  Hideyoshi,  529, 
Portuguese^  530,  534;  motive 
for  permissKMa  to  preach,  531, 
532.  541:  Dutch,  545,  609; 
trade  rules,  609,  613;  com- 
mercial spirit  in  Yedo,  617; 
in  Tokugawa  period,  651-60: 
exclusion,  657;  coinage  ana 
European  trade,  671-^2 

Commercial  class,  372,  600 

Conception,  miraculous,  192 

(Doncuoinage  73;  daases  at 
court,  llO 

Conder,  J.,  on  armour,  451 

Ccmfiscation  of  lands  as  pun- 
ishment, 96,  or  aa  expiation 
of  offence^  117,  120;  escheat 
at  Daika,  162;  punishment 
under  Tokugawa^  642 

Confucianism,  SnOtoku  on, 
132-3;  modifying  Buddhism, 
447;  in  Tokugawa  period, 
678;  favoured  by  Ko-K6my(5,- 
590,  and  Tsuna^oshi,  599; 
Conf acianists  digible  for  civil 
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poets,  599;  Yamaga  SokA, 
607-^:  combined  with  Shm^ 
Uir^2i;  Japanese  schoob  of, 
620-8;  hold  on  educated 
class,  544;  vendetta,  119, 607. 

Conscription,  first  (689  aji.)  1 
in  Japan,  174;  180;  partial  I 
abolition  of  (780, 792) ,  218 

Constable,  High,  and  lord  hi^ 
constable,  in  Yoritomo'a  land 
refoim,  328;  city  ooastabks, 
634,637 

dJonstitution,  of  Shotoku  (604 
A.n.),  text  and  oomnient, 
140-2;  after  Bestoration 
(1889),  691-2,  (text)  732-6 

(Donstitutionist  party,  693 

Consular  courts,  708  aqq. 

Cooking  in  ancient  Japan,  69; 
>  in  Muromachi  epoch,  455-6 

Cooper,  master  of  Manhattan, 
663 

C(^per  in  Japan,  186-187 ;  use 
for  images  of  Buddha,  l^S-4, 
exhausts  currency,  201;  Chi- 
nese coins,  418,  43^-40,  527; 
in  15th  century  trade,  445, 
debased  Japanese  coin,  527; 
exports  of  Nagasaki,  609-10 

Coronation  Oath  of  1867,  679- 
80 

Cosmogony,  8, 25 

Cost  of  living,  187  f  ji,,  616 

Costume,  prehistoric,  68;  in 
InkyO's  re%n,  ill;  Chinese 
and  Buddhist  influ^ice,  156; 
Nara  epoch,  211;  Heiaii«  279; 
Kamakura  period,  373;  laws  , 
of  Mihtary  Houses,  575-6; 
Sadatiobu's  laws,  625 

Cotton  first  planted  in  Japan 
(799),  280;  cloth,  tax.  437; 
doth  as  ourrency,  439 

Council,  Administrative,  of 
Manr-dokorOi  328 — of  Twelve, 
at  camera  Court,  330  | 

Councillor,  iScmgi,  establish- 
ment of  office,  231 

Couplet  Composing,  via 
atooae,  277, 127;  court  amuse- 
ment, 115,  118;  at  ''windini^ 
water  f4te''  and  other  festi- 
vals, 213-14;  mania  for,  215, 
234;  toumamentB,  250:  in 
Heian  epoch,  277;  Kamakura 
366;  Tokugawa,  577 

Court,  costume,  colours  and 
kinds,      211;      ceremonial, 

.171;  /of  Iwperial  powsr  ses  I 
Crown 

Court  houses  or  families,  huge, 
256;  come,  into  power  again 
at  restoration,  388;  in  Muro> 
machi  period,  435;  driven  to 
provinces,  461;  leyaau'slaws 
for,  573. 576-7;  intermarnafe 
with  military,  620;  colkgefor, 
established  by  NinkS,  664; 
influenced  by  anti-foreigD 
party,  670;  in  Reetoratioo, 
679;  distinction  between  ter- 
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ritorial  and  court  nobles 
abolififaed  (1S71),  683  f  .n. 

Court  of  juatice,  hySji^hOf  633, 
635;  first,  (1631),  630 

Court,  Northern  and  South- 
em,  356;  und  see  Dynasties 

Crasset  on  Christian  persecu- 
tion of  Buddhists,  537 

Oe&ticm,  story  of.  9, 25. 

Cranation,  introauoed,  213 

Crimes  in  ancient  Japan,-  66; 
classified  in  Daiho  code,  17S; 
S66  Penal  Law 

Crocodile  myth,  20. 26,  33,  65 

down,  property  of,  124,  162, 
164,  182;  shifts  in  power  of, 
79, 94,  97, 106, 128, 139,  165, 
182,  232^  387;  divine  right, 
403;  Afthikagftt  440;  in  Sengo^ 
ku  period,  460-2;  Nobunaga, 
493;  leyasu's  Court  Laws, 
676-7;  Tokugawa,  587r«; 
Chinese  classics  strengthen, 
614,621,644;  Tsunayoshi,620; 
loyalty,  647;  American  com- 
mercial treaty,  667;  rescript 
to  shSgunf  673 ;  turns  against 
extremists,  674;  Restoration 
of  1867, 677;  growth  of  power 
681-2 ;  Cabinet  dependent  on, 
692-3 

Crown  Prince,  in  proto-histor- 

'  ic  period,  above  the  law,  125 

Crucifixion,  haritauke,  642 

Currency  in  Ashikaga  period, 
438  f  .n.,  439-40 ;  He  Comage 

Customs  tariff.  708 

Daian-ji  temple,  191 

Dai-Dembl>-In,  monastery  of 
Shingon  sect  in  Kii,499-500 

i>aiei,  year-period,  1521-8,470 

Daigo,  60th  Emperor  (898- 
930),  241-53 

Dai^,  suburb  of  KyGto,  522 

Daiho  (Taihd)f  year-period, 
701-S,  legblation  of,  176-^; 
revision,  232,  641 

DaijfMjiji  of  Hitachi*  branch 
of  Taira,265 

Daika  at  TaUcufa  "Great 
Change,"  645  a.d.,  160-^; 
name  of  first  nengd  or  year- 
period,  645-9,  161;  reforms, 
170,326 

Daikagu-ji  family,  afterwards 
Nan-«h5,  the  Southern  Court, 
descendants  of  Kameyama, 
356,  357;  passed  over,  418; 
treatment  by  Ashikaga,  440 

Daikwafiy  deputy  or  vice-depu- 
ty, 437,  634,  636;  tax  asses- 
sor, 638;  judge,  640 

Daimyo,  "great  name.''  holder 
of  large  estate,  253;  noldings, 
426;  436;  Buddhism,  578; 
10,000  koku  or  more,  592; 
powers,  637 

uai  Nihonrski.  "History  of 
Great  Japan,''  645;  on  mih- 
tary  era,  435 

Daines  imder  DaHio  laws,  212 
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Dairdf  5  senior  ministers,  523; 
prime  minister,  59S,  632,  633 

Daiseiden  College,  or  ShdheV' 
kOf  founded  by  Tokugawa, 
578 

Daitoku-ji,  Zen  temple  in 
Kyoto,  454;  (iU.),  233,  269 

Dajd  0aij6)  daijin,  cnancel- 
kur,  prime  minister,  671  A.n., 
169;  Privy  Council  Board, 
179;  office  abolished,  387 

Dajo  Kwan,  Privy  Council, 
171 

Dalny  occupied  by  Japanese, 
716,  717  .  cr 

Dance  masks,  282l 

Dancing  at  f  unerah,  74 ;  court, 
110,  213;  music,  Korean 
influence,  156;  pantomimic, 
of  monkey  Sarume  in  myth, 
12,  213;  music  and  poetry, 
215;  development  in  Heian 
epoch,  278;  white  posture 
dance,  shirabpoahif  291;  mi- 
metic dance,  libretto  for,  450. 
develops  into  no,  458;  no  ana 
furyO,  605;  596  (ill.) 

Dan-no-ura,  defeat  of  Taira  at, 
318-20 

Date  family  of  Yonezawa  in 
16th  century  wars,  471 

—  Harumune,  471 

—  Masamune  (1566-1636), 
471-2;  surrenders  to  Hide- 
yoshi,  504;  favours  leyasu, 
559;  against  Uesugi,  560;  loy- 
al to  lemitsu,  594 

—  Yasumune  rebels  (1413)  in 
Mutsu,  412 

Dfuairfu,  government  station 
in  Mimana  (Kara,  Korea) 
transferred  to  Kytisha,  83, 
180,258 

Debt,  slavery  for,  cancellation 
of.  interest>  173;  legislation 
(lokusei)  of  1297  in  favour  of 
military  families,  376,  and 
under  Ashikaga,  422 

Decoration,  Interior,  153 

Defilement  in  Shinto  code,  279 

D^peadation  in  rank,  642 

D^gemyth,  26 

Demmacho>  prison  at,  642 

Demon's  gate,  N.£.  entrance, 
228,  283;  guarded  by  Hiei- 
san,  485,  And,  at  Yedo  by 
Toei-san,  583;  .  belief  in 
demons,  282;  dragon-headed 
devil,  91  (iU.) 

Dengciku  mime,  377 

Dengy5  Daishi,  posthumous 
name  of  Saichd  (q.v.) 

Dening,  W.,  Ldfe  of  ToyaUmi 
Hideyoshi,  484  f .n..  488  f .n. ; 
on  Confucian  philosophy, 
628  f.n. 

Departments,  under  Dcdka, 
164;  under  Daiho,  179 

Deputy,  437,  634 

De  RyVy  Dutch  ship,  cannon- 
ades fijGkra  castle,  555    . . 
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"Descent"  upon  Kytkhfi, 
18^19; 29-30 

Descent,  Law  of  in  Daiho  leg- 
islation, 177-8 

Deshima,  island,  Dutch  fao 
tory  on,  656-7 

Dewa,  Yemishi  in,  219;  (%>- 
Sannen  campaign,  267;  (U«- 
shQ)  part  of  0-U,  388;  16th 
century  wars,  471;  silk 
growing,  617 

De  Witte,  Serge  Julievitch, 
Count  (b.  1849),  Kussian 
peace  commissioner  at  Ports- 
mouth, 725 

Diana,  Russian  ship,  sent  to 
survey  Yezo,  659;  Russian 
protected  cruiser  at  Port 
Arthur,  711 

Dickins,  F.  V.,  translation  of 
Takelori  Monoqalari,  251  f  .n. 

Diet,  Coronation  oath  prom- 
ising, 679-80;  reform  leaders 
differ  about,  683;  develop*- 
ment  of,  689-91:  Constitu- 
tion promulgatea,  691;  bi- 
cameral sjrstem,  692 

Dirges  at  funerals,  74, 212 

District,  gun  or  kori  (ori^;inal- 
ly  aifoUi),  Daika  subdivision, 
smaller  than  province,  165; 
classification  under  Daihd, 
180;  chief  of,  guncha,  182; 
governors,  gunahi,  200;  dis- 
trict governors  and  title  to 
uplands,  201;  in  Meiji  ad- 
ministration, ch5,  or  aaUf  688 

Divination,  27,  66 

Doctors,  national,  160 

Doen,  Buddhist  priest,  envoy 
to  China,  444 

Dogo,  lyo,  thermal  BDnaf,  157 

Dogs  as  pets,  277-8;  dog  nghts, 
377;  Tsunayoshi's  mania  for> 
602 

poi  support  Southern  Court 
in  Nankai-do,  400 

—  Sanehira  (d.  1220),  Yori- 
tomo's  lieutenant,  304-5; 
military  governor,  816 

—  Micluharu  (d.  1337),  de- 
fender  of  Go-Daigo,  382 

—  Toshikatsu  (1573-1644), 
enforces  feudal  laws,  594,  595 

Doin  Kinkata  (1291-1360), 
minister  of  Go-Daigo,  388 

—  Kinsada  (1340-99),  schol- 
ar^  447 

Doji,  Sanron  Buddhist,  abbot 
of  Daian-ji,  191 

Dojima,  m  Osaka,  rice-ex- 
change, 616 

Doj5,  exercise  haUs,  448 

Doki  (Toki)  family  favour 
Takauji,  406;  beaten  by 
Saito,  468 

—  YoritS  (d.  1342),  insults 
Kdgon,  405 

Dokyo  see  Yuge  Dokyo 
Dolmen  in  Yamato  sepulture^ 
,49-50;  compared  with  Chi^ 
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nese  and  Korean  50;  precious 
metals  in,  186 

Dominicans,  Ayala  and  other 
marytrs,  551 

Ddryti  (Tao  Lung),  Chinese 
priest,  teacher  of  Fujiwara 
Tokimune,361 

Doshd,  Buddhist  priest,  intro- 
duces   cremation,   213 

Double  entendre,  266  f  .n. 

Drafts,  game,  prehistoric,  76 

Dragon,  early  superstition,  128 

Dragon-Fly  Island,  old  name 

"  of  Japan,  18  f  .n. 

Drama;  yokyokUf  mimetic 
dance^  480;  nd,  458-0;  kyogen, 
459 ;  time  of  Tsunayoshi,  600 ; 
theatre  in  Yedo,  620;  illus- 
trations, 28.  56,  549,  573,  708 

Drums,  55  (ill.),  661  (ill.) 

Dualism  of  Shinto,  65 

Dugouts,  marvM-bune,  126  f.n. 

Duke,  kimi,  73;  mahito,  171 

Dukes  of  tne  Presence,  early 
official  Organization,  98 

Dutch,  traSe  in  Japan,  begin- 
ning 1600,  545,  Spanish 
intrigues  a^inst,  547,  653; 
Dutch  and  jBnglish  intrigues 
against  Portuguese  and  Span- 
iards, 549-50,  552,  554;  aid 
in  reduction  of  Christian 
revolt  in  Shimabara,  554-5; 
trade  at  Nagasaki  restricted, 
609;  Western  learning,  614; 
refuse  grant  in  Yedo,  651; 
choose-  Hirsido  as  headquar- 
tersj652, 653;  the  Brack,  653; 
at  Deshima,  656-7;  litera- 
ture, 659;  in  19th  century, 

.  663,  666;  teachers  of  military 
science,  668;  give  steamship, 
669 ;  at  Shimonosc^,  674 

Dwarf  trees  and  miniature 
gardens,  456-7;  459  (iU.) 

Dwelling-Houses,     primitive, 
62;  abandoned  on  death  of 
owner,  74;  general  character 
in  Nara  epoch,  209;  in  Heian 
epoch,    ^79-80;    Kamakura, 

-  373;  Muromachi,  455-6,  (m.), 
335 

Dyeing,  68 

Dynasties,  War  of  the  (1337- 
92),  396-412;  table,  406 

Ears  of  enemy  as  spoil,  519 

Earthquake,  416  a.b..  Ill ;  599 
A.D.  drives  people  to  appeal 
to  Earthquake  Kami,  157;  in 
Ky6to  (1 185),  330,  and  (1596), 
518;  of  1662  charged  to  Em^ 
peror's  lack  of  virtue,  591;  of 
1703,  604 

Eastern  Army,  Hoeokawa 
Onin  War,  429 

Eastern  Tsin  djrnasty   (817- 

"  420)  Chinese  migration,  102 

East  India  Company,  653-5 

Eben,  Buddhist  priest,  134 

Ebisu,  variant  of  Yemishi  {q.v.) 

Echigo,     barrier     settlement 


(645)   against  Yemishi,  38; 
and  Matsudaira,  597 
—  ChQta,  suicide,  313 
Echizen,  paper  money  in,  639 
Education,  in  ancient  Japan, 
74;  in  Nara  epoch,  214,  in 
Heian,  282-3;  temple  schools, 
448;    military    foundations, 
449;  at  Yedo,  626;  in  Metji 
epoch,  688;  see  Academies 
Egawa  Tarozaemon  advocaties 
foreign  intercourse,  665 
Eight  Generals  of  Kwant5, 425 
Eigwa  Monogatari,  "Tales  of 
Splendour,"  story  of  the  Fuji- 
wara, by  Akazome  Emon,  261 
Eiraku,   or    Yunglo,    Chinese 
year-period,     1403-22,     E.- 
tsUkd,    Chinese  '  coins,    418, 
438  f.n.,  439-40,  527 
Eisai  (1141-1215);  priest,  334 
Eitai,  bridge  in  Yedo,  586 
Ekei  (d.  1600),  priest,  of  Aki, 
491,  561 

Ekier  Statesmen,  696 
Elder,  official  over  five  house- 
holds, under  Daika,  164 
Elephant,   fossil  45  f.n. 
Elixir,  Hsa  Fuh's  quest,  78 
B)mishi  see  Soga  Emishi  - 
Emperors,  long  reigns  of  early, 
77;  see  also   Crown,  Court, 
Posthumous  Names,  Camera 
government. 
Empd,  period,  1673-80,  603 
Empress,  Koken  first,  to  re- 
ceive Crown  except  in  trust, 
197 
Empress  Dowager,  Ku>54aikd, 
title  given  only  to  Kiodbetsu 
until  ShSmu's  reign,  189 
Encydopoedia  BrUannica, 

quoted,  60, 457, 512,  513, 616. 
633,  534^  535,  537,  540,  542, 
543,  545,  546,  547,  548,  665, 
677,  690,  710,  729 
Endo  Morit5  see  Mongaku 
Engaku-ji,  temi:^e,  439 
Engen,  period,  1336-9,  398 
Engi,  period,  901-23, 245-251; 
revision  of  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations,   177;    overthrow  of 
Sugawara  Michitane,  242^ 
English  intrigue  against  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese,  549-50, 
551.    552;   refuse   grant   ki 
Yedo,   651;   go   to   Hirado 
rather  than  XJraga.  653;  early 
trade,  654-5;  end  of  trade, 
655 ;  fleet  expected  ( 1858) ,  667 ; 
Namamugi  incident  and  bom- 
bardment of  Kagoshima,  673, 
674;  the  Hy6gd  demonstra- 
tion,   675-6;    employed    in 
railway,  telegraph  and  navy, 
686;  treaty  of  1894  abolishes 
consuLsor    jurisdiction    after 
•  1899,    709;    Anglo-Japanese 
alliance,  710, 730,  (text)  736 
Enkya,  period,  1069-74,  270 
En   no   tJbasoku   <Shokaka; 
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0y5]a,  the  anchorite), founder 
of  Yamabushi  priests,  196 

Enomoto  see  Yenomoto 

Enryaku-ji,  Tendai  monastefy 
on   Hiei-zan,    276,    367;   its 
armed  men,  yama-hoski,  273 
jealous  of  Onj&-ji  monks,  274 
in  Yorimasa  conspiracy,  300 
in   Kydto   conspiracy,    379 
qu£UTel  with  Takauji,  463-4 
feud  with  Hongwan-ji,  4d3 
destroyed  by  Nobunaga,  4S5, 
rebuilt,    505;    named    from 
year-period,  782-805, 583 

Envoys,  Three,  in  early  mytii, 
16-17 

Enva  Takasada  (d.  1338),  Ko 
Moronao  abducts  wife  of,  405 

Enya,  64th  Emperor  (970-M), 
259 

Eshi,  Yamato  nOj  painters, 
descendants  of  Shmki,  127 

Esoteric  and  Exoteric  Bud- 
dhism, 132,  369 

Etchu,  province,  468 

''Eternal  Land,"  60, 84 

Ethnologists,  Ji^)aner9e,  on 
origins,  59-60 

Etorop  raided  by  Russians 
(1806),  658 

Eto  Shimpei  (1835-74),  min- 
ister, revolts,  684 

Euhemerist  interpretation  of 
myths,  29 

Exoteric  Buddhism,  132 

Extraterritorial  Jurisdiction, 
707-10 

Eye,  obliquity,  foki,  etc.,  59 

Eyebrows  shaved,  279 

Ezo,  Buddhist  mission  to,  194 

Face^ainting,  74-6,  279 

FamiUee,  uji,  rank  in  pre- 
historic times,  92-3;  basis  of 
empire  before  Daika,  164^ 
165;  family  qualification  for 
highest  Court  offices  before 
Heiii  tumult,  295;  names 
sold  in  Yoshimune's  time,  617 

Famine    of    621  a.d.,    turns 

?eople  against  Buddhism, 
57;  of  1180-1,  301;  of  1462, 
424;  of  1673-80, 603;  of  178»- 
6,623;ofl836«99.,661 

Fans,  128;  595  (ill.);  lotteries, 
277 ;  verses  on,  277 ;  trade,  445 

Farmers,  142,  372;  taxes,  426, 
439;  representatives,  637 

Fenshuiling.  Russians  de- 
feated at,  7l8 

Fernandez,  Joio  (d.  1566), 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  compan- 
ion of  Xavier,  531, 532, 533 

Festivals,  ancient,  63;  Bud- 
dhist, 144;  flower,  214;  Heian 
epoch,  277;  Ashikaga,  423; 
Hideyoshi,  521-2;  Sann5,  625 
(ill.) ;  dolls,  117  (iU.) 

Feudal  system,  beginnings,  67; 
Su)in,  80;  land-hokiing,  96-6; 
proto-historic,  128;  land 
grants,  172;  DaM  laws^  178; 
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11th  century  wars,  264; 
territorii^  names,  287;  con- 
stables and  land-stew- 
ards, 929;  Jdei  code,  350; 
war  of  d3n:iasties,  401 ;  15th 
century,  431 ;  Hideyoshi's 
land  system,  527;  fiefs  (1600), 
561;  hereditary  vassals,  561, 
592.  633,  176;  laws  of  1635 
ana  1651,  585;  under  To- 
kogawa,  592-5;  sankin  kotaiy 
614-15;  taxes,  617;  intermai> 
riage  with  court  nobles,  620; 
govemmttit,  637;  tozama  op- 
pose Yedo,  661;  in  Restora- 
tion, 677,  679;  abolition,  of, 
680-2 

Filial  piety,  285,  643 

Finance  and  administration, 
ancient,  67;  in  protohistoric 
times,  124:  in  Nara  epoch, 
201;  in  Muromachi  epoch, 
437-8  ;under  early  Tokugawa, 
603-5 ;  policy  of  Arai  Hakuse- 
ki,  608-9;  "accommodation" 
grstem  of  1786,  619;  under 
Tokugawa,  637-8;  in  early 
Af^^  period,  687-8, 691 

Finance  or  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, 164,  179;  in  19th  cen- 
tury, 681 

Financial  administrator,  634 

Firearms,  first  use,  487, 488-9, 
530;  commissioners,  635 

Fish  as  food,  69, 212 

Fishermen,  revolt  of,  99 

Fishing  in  early  times,  72; 
laws  regulating  nets  in  reign 
of  Temmu,  171;  keeping 
cormorants  forbidden,  212; 
equipment,  99  (iD.) 

Five  Kegent  Houses,  see  Go^ 
Sekke 

Flesh-eating  forbidden,  171 ; 
defilement,  276 

Flores,  Luis,  Flemish  Domin- 
ican, burned  (1622),  552 

Flowers,  at  funerals,  212; 
festivals,  214,  424  (ill.),  in 
Heian  pastimes,  277;  ar- 
rangement of,  457-8, 75  (ill.) ; 
pots  (ill.),  459 

Fhitee,  234  (iU.) 

Fo,  dogs  of,  280 

Folding  paletot.  211 

Food  and  drink,  ancient,  68- 
69;  in  Narsrepoch,  212;  in 
Kamakura  period,  374;  Sada- 
nobu's  sumptuary  laws,  625 

Football,  prehistoric,  75;  in 
pro1x)*-historio  period,  148, 
167 ;  in  Heian  epoch,  277 
Forced  labour,  181, 183-4, 224 
Fordgn  Affairs,  Department 
of,  681;  earliest  foreign  inter- 
course, 81,  83, 101;  Ashikaga, 
417-18;  Muromachi  epoch, 
442-5;  foreign  learning,  614; 
Tokugawa  652-76;  military 
science,  668-9;  Meiji  era,  678; 
foreigners    in    mudng    new 
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Japan,  686-7;  consular  juris- 
diction abohshed,  709;  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  710;  and 
see  Christianity  and  names 
of  countries. 

Forests  of  early  Japan,  70 
Formosa,  elcpedition  against 
(1874),  684-5,  698;  ceded  by 
China  (1895),  702 
Fortification,  development, 
486;  feudal  castles  built  only 
by  permission  of  Tokugawa, 
574-5,  584;  coast  defence, 
659,666 

Fossil  remains,  45  f.n. 
Franchise,  extension  of,  692 
Franciscans,    Spanish,    enter 
Japan    ''as    ambassadors," 
542;  intrigue  against  Portu- 
guese  Jesuits,    543,   546-7; 
punished      by      Hideyoshi, 
543-4;    favoured    to    offset 
Jesuit  influence,  545 
Freemen  and  bondmen,  161, 
173 
French  in  Ryt&tl  (1846),  663; 
Harris  plays  off  English  and 
Froich  to  get  his  commercial 
treaty,  667:  at  Shimonoseki, 
674 :  in  work  on  criminal  law 
andf  army  training,  686;  in 
Manchuria  note  (1895),  702-3 
Froez,  Luis  (d.  1597),  Portu- 
guese Jesuit,  538 
Fiidokiy  Local  Records,  3 
Fuhi,  Eight  Trigrams  of,  66 
Fuhito  see  Fujiwara  Fuhito 
Puhkien,  Kublai  at,  362 
Fuji  river,  battle  on,  306 
Fuji,  Mt.,  eruption  of,  (1707) 
604;  1  (iU.) 

Fujinami  in  Ise  worship,  583 
Fujita  Toko  (1806-55),  ad- 
viser of  Nariaki,  662, 665 
Fujitsuna  see  Aota  Fujitsuna 
Fujiwara,  in  Yamato,  capital 
moved  to,  by  Jit6, 185 
Fujiwara,  Shimbetsu  famih^, 
influence  after  670  a.d.,  128; 
Imperial  consorts,  176;  legis- 
lation, 177;  historiography, 
188;  Asuka  made  Empress. 
189-190;  oppose  Makibi  ana 
GembO,  191;  Buddhism,  192; 
abdication,  197,  237;  family 
tree,  203;  choose  Emperors, 
205;  academy  of,  206,  283; 
increase  of  power,  236;  pol- 
icy of  abdication,  237;  de- 
pose Yozei,  238-9;  oppose 
Tachibana,  240;  plot  against 
Michizane,  243-4;  interreg- 
num, 245;  war  of  Taira  and 
Minamoto,  254;  influence  on 
Court,  267 :  oppose  Tam^ira, 
258;  family  quarrels,  259; 
literature,  261;  Minamoto, 
"claws"  of,  265;  provincial 
branches,  266;  Mutsu,  268, 
306;  power  wanes,  269;  Im- 
perial consorts  276;  anti-mih- 
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tary ,  285 ;  power  weakened  bv 
Kivomori,  294;  Yoritomo's 
followers  get  their  estates, 
824;  conspiracy  of  1252,  354; 
loyal  to  Throne  (1331),  380; 
Hideyoshi  adopted  by,  499. 

—  Fuhito,  son  of  Kamatari, 
Daihd  and  Yord  codes,  176; 
builds  Buddhist  temple,  192; 
death  203;  189^  190 

—  Fujifusa,  aids  Go-Daigo 
(1326),  379-80;  retires  389-90 

—  Pusazaki  (682-736),  son  of 
Fuhito,  founds  northern  f am- 
fly,  203 

—  Fuyutsugu  (775-826),  232- 
233;  Kdnin  revision  of  Eules 
and  Regulations,  177,  232; 
minister  founds  academy,  206 

—  Hidehira  (1096-1187),  son 
of  Motohira,  268;  aids  Yo- 
shitsime,  307:  provincial  gov- 
ernor (1182),  308;  death, 
323-4 

—  Hidesato  (called  Tawara 
T5da),  sides  with  Taira,  254, 
256;  foimder  of  provincial 
branches  of  Fujiwara,  266 

—  Hirotsugu  (715-741),  gov- 
ernor, impeaches  GembS,  191 

—  letaka  (1158-1237),  poet, 
471 

—  J6ye,  Buddhist  student  in 
China  (653^-65),  166, 192 

—  Kamatari.  muraji  of  Naka- 
tomi,  chier  ShintS  official, 
plots  against  Soga  Iruka 
(645),  148-9;  Daika,  160:  in 
China,  165,  166;  origin  of  t^i 
name,  168;  Kasuga  shrine, 
209;  147  (ill.) 

—  Kaneiye  (929-99),  rivahy 
with  Kanemichi,  259;  plot 
against  Kwazan,  259;  regent 
for  IchijO,  260 

—  Kanehira  (1228-94),  founds 
house  of  Takatsukasa,  358 

—  Kanemichi  (925-77),  father 
of  Enyu's  Empress,  259 

—  Kanezane  (1147-1207),  son 
<rf  Tadamichi,  minister  of 
the  Right,  310;  nairan  and 
kwampakUf  330;  descendants 
caUed  KujC,  330,  358 

—  Kinsuye  (958-1029),  son  of 
Morosuke,  259 

—  Kinto  (966-1041)  poet,  one 
of  Shinagont  261 

—  Kiyohira  (d.  1126),  founds 
Mutsu  branch,  267,  268,  307 

—  Kiyotada  opposes  advice 
of  Masashige,  394 

—  Korechika  (974-1010),  son 
of  Michitaka,  260 

—  Korekata  induces  Nobuyori 
to  join  Heiji  plot,  292 

—  Korekimi,  205 

—  Koretada  (942-72),  son  of 
Morosuke,  regent,  259 

—  Kunimutsu,  avenges  his 
father  Suketomo,  378 
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Fujiwara  Maio  (e»5-736), 
founder  of  Kyd-ke  braoch,  203 

—  Maaatada,  governor  262 

—  Matate  (716-67).  second 
councillor  under  Koken,  200 

—  Michuye  (1102-1252),  an- 
cestor of  Nijd  and  Ichiio 
families,  358 

—  Michikane  (965-96),  gets 
Kwazan  to  become  monk, 
259-60;  regent,  260 

—  Michinaea  (966-1027),  re- 
gent, his  daughter  Empress, 
260;  power,  261 

—  Michinori  (d.  1159),  called 
Shinzei,  Go-Shirakawa's  ad- 
viser, 291;  kiUed,  292 

—  Miohitaka  (953-95),  regent, 
260 

—  Momokawa  (722-79),  privy 
councillor,  200;  favours  suc- 
cession of  Shirakabe  and 
Yamabe,  204 

—  MorokjEtta  aids  Go-Daigo 
(1331),  379-80 

—  Moronaga  (1137-92),  chan- 
cellor, banished  by  Taira 
Kiyomori.  298 

—  Morosuke  (908-60),  minis- 
ter of  Right,  257-8;  sons,  259 

—  Morotada,  257;  accuses  Ta- 
kaaki  of  treason,  258 

—  Morozane  (1042-1101),  272 

—  Motofusa  (1144-1230),  re- 
gent, 296;  sides  with  Go- 
ShLraka^a,  is  banished,  298; 
his  daughter,  313 

—  Motohira  (d.  1157),  son  and 
successor  of  Kiyohira,  268 

—  Motokata,  father  of  Mura- 
kami's consort,  258 

—  Motomichi  (1 160-1233), 
advanced  by  Taira  Kiyomori, 
298 ;  krvampakuy  330;  ancestor 
of  Konoe,  330,  358 

—  Motomitsu,  founder  of  Tosa 
academy  of  painters,  280,  452 

—  Mototsune  (836-91),  237; 
aeashd  under  Yozei,  first  Kwam^ 
paku  (882)  under  Uda,  238--9 

—  Motozane  (1143-66),  re- 
gent, 294 

—  Muchimaro  (680-736), 
founds  the  southern  (Nank^) 
familyi  203;  Buddhist  tem- 
ples, 192 

—  Nagate  (714-71),  minister 
of  the  Left,  200;  favours 
accession  of  Konin,  204 

—  Nagazane,  father  of  one  of 
Toba^s  consorts,  273, 289 

—  Nakamaro  (710-64),  grand 
councillor,  197-8 

—  Nakanari  (d.  810),  in  con- 
spiracy of  Kusu,  230 

—  Nariohika  (1138-78),  in 
Shishi-ga-tani  plot,  296 

—  Naritoki,  father  of  Sanjd's 
Empress,  260 

—  Nobuyori    (1133-59), 
Heiji  tumult,  292-3 
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Fujiwara  Norimichi  (99(^ 
1075),quarrelswithGo-SaQi5, 
271 

—  Noritane,  compiler  of  T^io- 
keizUf  448 

—  Otsuga  (773-843),  204,  239 

—  Sadaiye(1162-1241),or  Tei- 
ka,  poet  and  anthologist,  366 

—  sadakuni,  father-in-law  of 
Daigo,  243 

—  Sanetaka,  minister,  461 

—  Saneyori  (900-70),  father 
of  Murakami's  ooosort,  257; 
regent,  259 

—  Sari,  scribe,  261 

—  Seigwa,  or  Seikwa,  (1561- 
1619),  Confucianist,  678-9 

—  Shmzei  «ee  Fujiwara  Mi- 
chinori 

—  Sukeyo,  scholar,  240 

—  Suketomo  (d.  1325).  Go- 
Daigo's  minister,  exiled,  378 

—  Sumitomo  (d.  941)  turns 
pirate,  256 

—  Tadahira  (880-949).  regent 
263,  267;  revision  ot  Bules 
and  Begulations,  177 

—  Tadakiyo,  commands 
against  Yoritomo,  306 

—  Tadamichi  (1097-1164), 
regent  for  Konoe,  in  Hogen 
insurrection,  289;  saves  nis 
father,  291;  estates,  252 

—  Tadazane  (1078-1162), 
father  of  Toba's  consort,  273, 
289;  in  Hogen  tumult,  289; 
saved  by  his  son,  291 

—  Takaiye  (97^1044),  repels 
Toi  invaders,  262-3 

—  Tameiye  (1197-1275),  366 

—  Tamemitsu,  259 

—  Tamesuke,  366 

—  Tameuji,  artist,  280 

—  Tanetsugu  (737-85),  205; 
Kwammu^  minister,  assassi- 
nated, 226-6 ;  father  of  consort 
of  Heijo,  230 

— Tokihira  (871-909),  minis- 
ter  plots  against  Sugawara 
Michizane,  241-4;  death.  245 

—  Tomiko,  wife  of  Ashikaga 
Yoshimasa,  422. 428, 430 

—  Toshimoto  (d.  1330),  378 

—  Toshinari  (1114-1204), 
poet,  called  Shunzei,  366 

—  Toyonari  (704-65),  minister 
of  Koken,  200 

—  Tsugunawa  (727-96),  205; 
sent  against  Yemishi,  220 

—  Tsunemime,  292 

—  Tsunetaka,  462 

—  Ujimune,  Jokwan  revision 
of  Rules  and  Regulations,  177 

—  Umakai  (694-736),  founder 
of  the  Shiki-ki  branch,  203; 
against  Yemishi  (724),  220 

—  Uwona  (721-83),  privy 
councillor  of  Koken,  200 

—  Yasuhira,  (d.  1189),  324 

—  Yorimichi  (992-1074),  son, 
of  Michinaga,  regent,  261;  in 
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SQCcesaioD  of  Tak»liito,  209; 
estates,  270;  father  of  ^lin- 
kawa's  consort,  271 

—  Yorinaga  (1120-56)  in  Hd- 
gen  tumidt,  289,  291,  292 

—  Yoritada  (924-89),  son  of 
Saneyori,  kwampaku,  259 

—  Yoritsugu  (1239-66),  sk^ 
irun  (1244),  351,  364 

—  Yoritsune  (1218-56),  head 
of  Minamoto  (1219)  ihoffun 
(1226),  3^;  resigns  (1244), 
361,  364;  against  Ho  jo  and 
Adachi  (1247),  362 

—  Yoshifusa  (804-72),  minis- 
ter, 236;  marries  Kiyo,  236; 
regent  for  Seiwa,  (866),  237; 
makes  Taka  Seiwa's  fknpreas^ 
238 

—  YoshiDobu,  in  Takahito's 
succession,  269 

—  Yoshiteugu  (716-77),  privy 
councillor  under  Koken,  200; 
favours  Konin,  204 

Fujiwara,  wistaria,  origin  of 
t^  name,  168 

Fuki-ayezu,Jimmu's  f&ther,21 
Fukuchi-yama,  castle,  505 
Fukuhara,  now  Kobe,  villa  of 
Taira  Kiyomori  in,  298,  299; 
capital  (1180)  300 
Fukuri,  Chinese  saddler,  145 
Fukushima  Masanori    (1561- 
1624),   plot   against    Ishida, 
658  562 
Funabashi    Hidekata    (1566- 

1614),  scholar,  578 
Funada  Yoshimasa,  officer  of 

NittaYo6hiaada,384 
Funai,      in     Bungo,      Jesuit 
church  and  hospitaL  533,  535 
Funanoe,  mount  in  Hoki,  382 
Furniture,  house,  209,  279 
Fui8,68 

Furubito,  Prino^,  son  of  Jomei, 
candidate  to  succeed  Kogyo- 
ku,  147 :  death,  159 
Fuf^  aance,  606 
FusarKuni-Kazusa,  671 
Fusan,    Korea,   Japanese   re- 
stricted to,  (1572),  610;  cap- 
tured (1592),  613;  landing- 
place   for   Japanese    attack 
(1904),  713;  Kamimura  wins 
battle  near,  717 
Fushimi,  92d  Emperor  (1287- 
98),  356,  357 

Fushimi,  ^incely  house,  621 
Fushimi,  Hideyoshi's  Momo- 
Yama  palace.  528 
Futodama  ana  Imibe,  33, 61 
Gakvrin^  academies,  206 
Gambling,  75, 214, 277, 468 
GamO     Katahide     (1534^) 
favours  Nobukatsu,  494 

—  Uiisato  (1657-96),  vaasd 
of  Hideyoshi,  606 

Garden  bridge,  8  (ill.) 

—  gate,  176  (ill,) 

Gate  guards,  in  capital,  180; 
Ukkebiiaki^  232;  origin,  281 
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Gates,  (iU.)»76, 175, 376,632 

Gazan,  priest,  454 

Gei-ami,  artist,  425 

GeUha,  291, 620, 625 

Gemb5,  Buddhist  of  Ho685 
sect,  191;  opposes  Fujiwara, 
191 

Gemmyo,  43d  Empress  (708- 
15),  185-188;  historiography, 
2,  3;  montiment,  213 

G&Da,  67;  70 

Genbun,  year^eriod,  1736-40, 
coins  of,  617 

Gen-e  (1269-1352),  priest, 
author,  447, 448,  454 

Genealogical  bureau,  233 

Genii  M<mog(Uari  ''narrative 
of  Minamoto,'*  work  of  Mura^ 
saki  Shikibu,  249  f  .n.,  590 

Cfenji  or  Gen,  Chinese  pronun- 
ciation of  Minamoto.  206  f.n. ; 
divisions  of  fami^,  265; 
epoch  of  Qea  and  dei,  284- 
335 

GenkU  see  Honen 

Genruh  period,  1615-23, 570 

Genpei  {Gempei),  Minamoto 
and  Taira,  206  f.n.;  epoch» 
284-334;  Genpei  Seismki. 
Recolnds  of  Minamoto  and 
Taira,  295-6 

Genre  pictures,  Uhiyoe,  600 

GenrohUf  year  penod,  1688- 
1703, 600,  6(H-6 

Gensho,  (44th)  Empress  (715- 
23),  188;  inaugurates  lec- 
tures (721)  on  Nihan  Shokiy  4 

Gen^o,  priest,  interpreter  to 
Korean  embassy^  511 

Gentile  names,  73 

Geology  aBd  fossil  remains,  45 
f.n. 

Germans  em^doyed  by  Gov- 
ernment, 687 

Germany  joins  France  and 
Russia  in  note  on  Manchuria 
(1895),  70^3;  seises  part  of 
Shantung,  705 

Gido,  scholar,  adviser  of 
YoeiiimitBU,  448, 449 

Gien  see  Ashikaga  Yoshinori 

Gifu,  Nobunaga's  headquaj> 
ters  in  Mino,  480 

Gijin  see  Ashikaga  Yoshimi 

Gion,  temple  in  Kyoto,  274 

QIased  pottery,  114^  374, 452 

Glynn,  J.,  Commander,  U.  S. 
N.,  in  Nagasaki  (1847),  663 

GOf  game^  278, 634 

Go.  prenx,  ''second,''  with 
Ednperor's  name,  261 

C^ioa,  Jesuits  at,  530 

Go-Daigo,  06th  Emperor 
(1318-39),  356,  357,  400; 
against  Hd]d,  378-9;  de- 
throned 379;  escapes  from 
Oki,  382;  re-enters  KyOto, 
386;  his  rescripts,  387;  after 
restoration,  388-90}  tricked 
by  Ashikaga  Takaup,  396-7; 
death,  400;  scholarship^  447 
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Go-Enytl,  Nortliem  Emperor 
(1371-82),  406 

Go-Fukakusa,  89th  Emperor 
(1246^59),  354, 356 

(jiO-Fushimi,    93d    Emperor 
(1298-1301),  son  of  Fushimi, 
356;  opposes  Go-Daigo,  379 

Go-Haaazono,  102nd  Emperor 
(1428-65),  412, 418, 460 

Gohei,  iiapar  strips,  179  f>n. 

Go-Horikawa,  86th  Emperor 
(1221-32),  344 

Go-Ichijo,  68th  Emperor 
(1017-36),  261 

Goji-in,  temple  in  Yedo,  602 

Go-£[ameyama,  99th  Emperor 
(1372-92),  406,  411,  460; 
abdicates,  412 

Go-Kashiwabara,  104th  Em- 
peror, (1500-26),  460-2 

Go-Kogon,  Northern  Emperor 
(1352-71),  406,  407,  409 

GtHKomatsu,  100th  Emperor 
(1391^-1412),  in  Northern 
dynasty  (1382-92),  406,  412, 
418,460 

Go-Kdmy5,  110th  Emperor 
(1643-54),  590-1 

Ciokuki-ii  or  To-ji,  Shingon 
temple  in  Kydto,  367;  temple 
in  Yedo .  602 

Ciokydgoku  Yoshitsune,  work 
on  landscape  gardening,  456 

Gold  in  Japan,  186-7,  528; 
discovery  in  Mutsu,  and  used 
in  great  image  of  Buddha, 
193;  exported,  444;  ooins,  527 

Gold  lacquer,  279 

Golden  PaviUon  (139(7),  417 

Golden  Tatars  in  China,  358 

Go-Mizu-no-o,  108th  Emperor 
(1611-29),  689-90 

CSo-Momozono,  118th  Empe- 
ror (1770-80),  621 

Gro-Murakami,  97th  Emperor 
(1339*^),  400,  460;  escapes 
to  Kanao,  402;  asked  to 
return  after  Suko's  rembval, 
407;  death,  410 

Go-Nara,  105th  Emperor 
(1526-57),  460, 462 

Gongen  see  Tokugawa  leyatVL 

Go-Nij5, 94th  Emperor  (1301- 
7),  son  of  Go*Uda^  356, 357 

Go-Reizei,  70th  £knper6r 
(1046-68),  269 

CxOTo  see  Tokimune 

GU>-Saga,  88th  Emperor  (1243- 
46),  354, 355^ 

Go-Saien,  111th  Emperor 
(1654r63),  501 

Go-Sakuramachi,  (117th)  Em- 
press (1762-70),  621 

(^h>-Sani5, 71st  Emperor  (1069- 
72),  Prince  Takahit6,  270-1 

GoSannen,  "After  Three- 
Years  War,"  1089-01, 267^ 

Goseibai'Skikimoku,  criminal 
laws  of  Yasutoki,  448 

Go-Sekke,  "Five  Regent 
Houses,'^  358, 581, 588;  416 
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G^en^Ati,  anthology,  251 
Go-Shirakawa,  77th  Emperor 
(1156-8),  289;  camera  gov- 
ernment (1158-92),  291;  life 
threatened,  296;  confined  in 

Ealace,  298;  sent  to  Roku- 
ara,  299;  under  Yoshinaka's 
protection,  309-10;  opposes 
Voshinaka,  311;  calls  Yorito* 
mo  to  Kyoto,  311;  sends 
Yoshitsune  to  front,  317; 
relations  with  Yoritomo,  322, 
323.  329;  death,  331 

Go-Shujaku,  69th  Emperor 
(1037-45),  Prince  Atsunaga, 
269 

Go-Toba,  82nd  Emperor 
(1184-98),  310,  335,  refuses 
to  appoint  Imperial  prince 
shooun,  340;  called  "original 
recluse,"  341;  quarrels  with 
Yoshitoki,  342;  exiled  344; 
Japanese  verse,  366 

Goto  Matab^  defies  leyasu, 
565 ;  defends  Osaka  castle,  567 

—  YQj5  (1435-1512),  metal- 
worker,  451 

Go-Tsuchimikado,  103d  Em- 

j>eror  (146&-1500),  460-1 

(io-Uda,  9l8t  Emperor  (1274- 
87),  son  of  Kameyama,  356 

Government,  primitive  ad- 
ministration, 62;  connexion 
with  worship,  63:  early 
finance,  67 :  reign  of  Suinitit, 
84 ;  two-fold  classification,  96; 
ttjfi,  97-6;  feudal  and  prefeo- 
tural,  128;  undw  Daika,  163: 
under:  Daihor  178-80:  oi 
Ashikaga,  435-6;:  Hideyo- 
sfai's  scheme,  523;  early  Toku- 

fawa,  603-4;  Tokugawa 
^akufu,  632-43;  centralized 
after  Restoration,  681;  local, 
in  Meiji  era,  688-9 

Governor-general  of  10  prov- 
inces, ktoanrydf  387;  of  4, 
kubo,  414 

Go  Yoshihiro,  swordsmith,  451 

Go-Y6zei,  107th  Emperor 
(1586-1611),  460,  506,  580, 
589 

Gozu  TennS,  "Emperor  Ox- 
head,''  name  of  Susanpo,  60 

Granaries,  Imperial,  mivtiket 
87;  in  Korea,  90,  96;  in  reign 
of  Ankan,  120;  of  Senkwa, 
121,  124,  164 

Grant,  U.  S.,  suggests  compro- 
mise over  RyOkya,  698 

"Great  Name  Possessor,'' 
myth,  13, 18,  26 

Great-Producing  Kami,  16-17 

Gromovai,  Russian  cruiser  at 
Vladivostok,  717 

Guards,  criticized  by  Mivoshi 
Kiyotsura,  247-8  j  duties 
transferred  to  kebiuhiy   232 

Guilds,  he,  71-2,  94:  heads  of 
kumi^ashira,  in  village  rule, 
637,643 
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Cfunkan  KyBjujo,  naval  college 
at  Tsukiji,  669 

GwangjrO-ji,  temple  where 
Kwazan  took  tonsure,  260 

Gy5gi,  Korean  Buddhist 
priest,  propaganda  and  rec- 
onciliation of  Buddhism  and 
SkirUd,  195,  228  f  .n. 

Gyokushitsu,  priest,  Emperor 
gives  purple  robes  to,  589-90 

Hachijoshuna,  island.  561 

Hachiman,  War  Goa,  at  Usa« 
oracle  of,   199;   tutelarv   of 
Minamoto,  303,  305;  shrine 
of,  in  Kamakura  on  Tsuruga- 
oka  hill,  305,  325  (ill.),  326 
339;  revenue  of  temple,  439 
patron  of  pirates,  446  f.n. 
shrine  of   Iwashimizu,   452 
shrine  at  Atsuta,  478 

Hachiman  TarO  see  Minamoto 
Yoshiiye 

Hachioka,  temple  of,  155 

Hachisuka  lemasa  (1558- 
1638),  497.  500 

Hades,  myth  of,  10, 25, 30 

Hae,  mother  of  emperors 
KensG  and  Ninken,  107 

Hagiwara  Shigehide,  chief  of 
IVeasury,  debases  coinage, 
604,  605;  his  report,  606-9; 
impeached,  610 

Haicheng  in  fighting  of  1894, 
702 

Hair,  racial  mark,  58, 59 

Hair-dressing  and  hair-cut- 
ting, ancient,  68;  dividing  the 
hair  (mteura)  goes  out  when 
official  caps  come  in,  156;  tied 
up  in  time  of  Temmu,  211; 
girFs  hair  bound  up  by  lover, 
216;  in  Heian  epoch,  281;  in 
Kamakura  penod,  373;  in 
Sadanobu'slaws,625;651  (ill.) 

Hair  pins,  as  insignia,  156;  ci- 
cada-shaped, marks  of  grade 
after  Daika,  164 

Hai-ryong,  Korea,  514 

HakamacMne  Yasusakei  ban- 
dit, 262 

Hakata,  in  Chikuzen,  defend- 
ed against  Toi,  262-3;  port  in 
Heian  epoch,  281;  Mongol 
envoys  executed  at,  362; 
China  trade,  444;  Amoican 
vessels  allowed  in  port,  666 

Hakodate,  Americans  in,  666 

Hakone,  tolls  at  barrier,  439; 
guarded  by  Okubo,  592 

Hakozaki  Gulf,  Chikuzen, 
Mongollanding  at,  359;  bay 
fortified  (1280),  361;  base  of 

'  second  Mongol  invasion,  362 

Hakurchi,  ''White  Pheasant," 
second  nengd  or  year-perioa, 
650^  A.D.,  165 

Hakuseki  see  Arai  Hakuseki 

Hall,  Consul-General  J.  C, 
translation  of  Jdei  code,  349- 
50;  Kemmu  code,  403  f.n.; 
Laws  of  Military  Houses,  574 
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Han,  Chinese  dynasty,  later 
(25-220  A.D.),  83;  disorder 
after  fall  of,  101-2 

Han,  Land  of,  see  Korea 

Hanawa  Naotsugu  in  defence 
of  Osaka  castle,  567 

Hanazono,  95th  Emperor, 
(1307-18),  356,  357,  396 

Hand  Bay  near  Kinchou,  715; 
Russian  gunboats  in,  716 

Hanishi,  potters,  113 

Haniwa,  clav  effigies,  buried 
instead  of  human  sacrifices, 
74,82 

Haniyasu,  half-brother  of 
Sujin,  rebels  against  him,  79 

Hansha,  18th  EmperOr- (406- 
11),  110;  loyal  brother  of 
Richtt,  109 

Hara,  castle  in  Shimabara, 
occupied  by  Christians,  cap- 
turea,  554-5 

Haranobu  see  Takeda  Shingen 

Harbin,  Russian  railway,  705 

Hare  in  myth,  13-14 

Harem,  636 

Harima,  province,  fortifica- 
tions in,  (1280),  361;  trans- 
ferred from  Akamatsu  to 
Yamana  (1441),  421 

Harris.  Townsend  (1803-78), 
U.  S.  consul-general,  con- 
cludes comm^xdal  treaty 
(1857),  666,  667 

Harumoto  see  Hosokawa 
Harumoto 

Harunari^  see  Hitotsubashi 
Harunari 

Harvest  Festival,  63 

Hasegawa  receive  fief  of  Arima, 
549 

—  Heiz5  in  charge  of  Ishikawa 
house  of  correction,  626 

Hashiba  see  Toyotomi  Hid&- 
yoshi,  475  f.n. 

—  Hidekatsu  (1567-93),  son 
of  Nobimaga,  adopted  by 
Hideyoshi,  489,  505 

—  Hidenaga  (1540-91),  broth- 
er of  Hideyoshi,  505, 522 

—  Hideyasu,  Ogimaru,  son  of 
leyasu,  498 

Hashimoto  Sanae  favours 
foreign  trade,  667;  leader  in 
Imperial  movement,  670 

—  l^unatsune.  Viscount  (d. 
1909),  667 

Hatahi,  sister  of  Okusaka, 
marries  Ohatsuse,  111 

Hate^eyama  family,  estates, 
409;  Muromachi  kwmrydy 
414, 427, 436;  one  of  Five  Re- 
gent Houses,  416 ;  in  Onin  dis- 
turbance, 427;  join  Eastern 
Army  (1472),  430;  "province 
holders/'  436 

—  Kunikiyo  (di  1364),  general 
imder  Motouji,  removed  from 
office  of  shilsujij  409 

—  Masanaga  (d.  1493),  suc- 
ceeds Mochikuni,  427;  dis- 
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placed,    428,    driven     frcHn 
capital,  429;  death,  432 

—  Mitsuiye  (d.  1433)  captures 
Sakai  (1400),  415;  Yoohi- 
modii's  minister, '418 

—  Mochikuni  (1397-1455), 
called  Tokuhon,  minister  for 
Ashika^  Yoshimasa,  421; 
succession.  427 

—  Shigetada  (1164-1205),  at 
Ichi-no-tani,  316;  adviser  of 
Y(»iiye,  335;  assassinated  by 
Hoio  Tokimasa,  337 

—  Yoshinari  (d.  1493),  lar^c 
estate,  426,  succession,  427; 
ktoanrydf  430 

—  Yoshitoyo  (d.  1499),  432 
Hatano,   brothers    killed     by 

Nobimaga,  490 

Hatsuse,  Japanese  battleship 
lost  off  Port  Arthur,  717 

HaUo-goMj  Prohibitory  Writ- 
ings, code,  (1742),  641 

Hawking,  75, 106, 277. 612 

Hayabito  or  Hayato  ("Falcon 
Men''),  palace  guaitl,  21,  4f ; 
posribly  Kumaso,  41 

Hayama  Muneyori,  punished 
for  cowardice.  332 

Hayashi  famiiy,  fimction  of 
reading  military  laws,  576; 
true  Oonfucianists,  613;  ed- 
ucation at  Yedo,  626 

—  DSshun  or  Razan  (1583- 
1657),  Confucianist,  on  beB- 
inscription,  566;  57S;  ethics 
and  history,  579;  traces  de- 
scent of  Emperor  from 
Chinese  prince,  ^45 

—  Harukatsu,  son  of  RaEan, 
historiographer,  579 

—  Mitsiikatsu,  soldier  of 
Nobunaga,  477 

—  Nobuatsu,  Confucianist. 
599;  _petitions  for  pardon  of 
"47  itenifw,"  607;  lecturoB  at 
Shdhei  College,  613 

—  Razan  see  Hayashi  Doshun 

—  Shibei  (1754r-93)  u^es 
coast  defense,  659 

Head,  racial  masks.  58 

Heaven,  Plain  of  High,  myth, 
11,  16,29,30,31-2 

<' Heavenly  Grandchild,"  Men- 
sem, 33,  66 

Heavenlv  Young  Prince,  16-17 

Heguri,  beginning  of  power  of. 
105,  107.  desoenoante  of 
Takenoucni,  106;  founder  of 
family,  Tsuku,  in  Richa'a 
reign,  109;  revi^t  of  sup- 
pressed, 128,  129 

Hei  and  Heikey  Chinese  name 
for  Taira,  206  f.n.,  265-6  f  jl; 
Gen  and  Hei,  284-^335 

Heian  epoch,  capital  at  KjrStS, 
or  Ileian-j6  (Castle  of 
Peace),  794r-1192  a.d.,  224-63 

Hei^t  as  sign  of  race,  57-8 

Heihachiro  see  Qshio  Heiha- 
chixo 
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Heiji,  year"  period,  1159-^, 
252;  the  tumult  of  the  year, 
292-4;  results,  294r-6 

Heiii^,  5l8t  Emperor  (80Ch9), 
son  of  Kwammu,  230,  231 

Heikautai,  battle  of  (1905), 
719-20,  721 

Hemp,  cultivation  of,  67,  71 

Herb  of  longevity,  196 

Hereditary  office  and  rank,  62; 
in  ShStoku's  17-Article  Con- 
stitution, 142;  the  Daika 
tries  to  abolish  hereditary 
office  holding,  160 ' 

Hi,  river,  in  myth  13,  31 

Hida,  messenger  in  search  for 
Buddhist  devotees,  134 

Hida,  128,  279,  461 

Hida  Takumi,  architect,  251 

Hidehito    see    Go-Momozono 

Hidekatsu  see  Haahiba  Hide- 
katsu 

Hideiye  see  Ukita  Hideiye 

Hidenaga  see  Hashiba  Hide- 
naga 

Hidetada  branch  of  Tokugawa, 
extinct  with  letsugu  (1716), 
610 

Hidetada  see  Tokugawa  Hide- 
tada 

Hidetsugu  see  Toyotomi  Hidet- 
sugu 

Hideyasu  see  Matsudaira  Hide- 
yasu 

Hideyori  see  Toyotomi  Hide- 
yori 

Hideyoshi  see  Toyotomi  Hide- 
3rofihi 

Hie-no-yama,  monastery  later 
called  Hiei-zan,  228 

Hiei-zan,  mountain  N.  E.  of 
Kyoto,  between  Yamashiro 
and  Omi,  on  which  was 
Enryaku-ji  monastery,  228, 
273,  274,  276,  367,  368,  379, 
392,  393,  394,  396;  power 
checked  by  Yoshinori,  420; 
and  Takauji,  453-4:  in 
Hokke4kkiy  464;  aids  Yoshi- 
kage  against  Nobunaga,  484; 
pimished  by  Nobunaga,  485; 
monastery  rebuilt,  505 ;  abbot 
invites  Vilela  to  Kyoto,  537 

Higami,  mother  <rf  Shomu, 
consort  of  Mommu,  188,  191 

Higashi-dera;  temple  in  Ky6to, 
Takauji's  headquarters,  396 

Higashiyama,  113th  Emperor 
(1687-1710),  620 

Higashi-yama,  hill  E.  of  Ky5to, 
site  of  Yoshimasa's  palace, 
424, 425]  name  used  of  craze 
for  olyjets  d^art,  460,  and  of 
lac<|uer,  451 

Higuchi  Kanemitsu,  Yoshi- 
nSca's  body  guard,  313 

HikiMunetomo(d.l203),336-7 

—  Yoshikazu,  in  Bnkiifu  coun- 
cil, plots  against  Hojo  and 
is  assassinated,  336 

Hikoho  no  Ninigi,  his  desoeat 
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upon  E^rDshu,  18-19;  retion- 
aiization  of  myth,  31-2; 
founder  of  empire,  33 

Hinayana,  exoteric  Buddhism, 
132;  the  SmaU  Vehicle,  369 

Hino  famity,  shikken  in 
Camera  palace,  440 

Hirado,  island,  occupied  by 
Mongols  (1281),  363;  Chinese 
trade,  444  f.n.;  Xavier  in, 
531;  Portuguese  trade,  534; 
rivalry  with  Omuia,  535: 
Dutch  headquarters,  652,  ana 
English,  653;  English  factory 
closed  (1623),  654 

Hirafu,  warden  of  Kcehi,  cam- 
paigns against  Sushen  (658, 
660),  34^,  and  Yemishi 
(655),  38 

Hiragarutf  syllabary,  250 

Hirai,  castle,  467 

Hirasaka,  now  If  uyo-saka,  30 

Hirata  Atsutane  (1776-1843) 
on  Japanese  government,  67; 
Shintd  revival,  645;  quoted, 
649 

Hirate  Masahide,  tutor  of 
Nobunaga,  suicide,  473 

Hirohira,  son  of  Murakami,  set 
aside  from  successicHi,  258 

Hirose,  commander,  attempts 
to  bottle-up  Port  Arthur,  715 

Ilirotada  see  Tokugawa  Hiro- 
tada 

Hirotsugu  see  Fujiwara  Hiro- 
tsugu 

Hirozumi  see  Sumiyoshi  Gukei 

Hisaakira,  Prince  (1276-1328), 
shdgun  (1289-1308),  354 

Historiography,  early,  l-^;the 
"  Six  National  Histories'' 
(697-887),  188;  compilatbns 
of  Tokugawa  period,  579 

Hitachi,  37 ;  Taira  in,  265 

—  Fadoki,  ancient  record  (715 

A.D.),  46 

—  MoTiLy  Japanese  transport 
sunk  by  Ruanan&  717 

Hitomani  see  Eakinomoto 
Hitomaru 

Hitotsubashi,  branch  of 
T<dcugawa  eligible  to  shdgun* 
ate,  592,  named  from  gate  of 
Yedo^  618;  lenari's  aesoent 
from,  624 

—  Harunari,  father  of  lenari, 
624;  reactionary  policy,  629; 
ambition  opposed  by  Sadano- 
bu,  630-1 

Hiyeda  Are  (647),  chamber- 
lain, historiography,  2, 3 
Hiyoshi,  SkirUo  temple,  274 
Hizen,  Tsuchi-gumo  in,  42; 
Mongol  invaders  in  (1281), 
363;  natives  of,  settle  in 
China,  509;  fiefs  surrendered, 
680;  clan  representation,  681 

—  Grenji,  or  Matsuura,  265 
"Hoe"   among   early  imple- 
ments,   47;    distributed    to 
farmers  (723),  207 
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Hoei,  yeaivperiodj  1704-10, 
debased  coinage  ot>  604 

Hd^eUt  year-perioa,  1135-40, 
252 

Hogen  insurrection  (1156;  in 
year-period  1156-8),  289-91; 
result,  294-5 

Hohodemi,  myth  of,  20-1,  41, 
32;  name  applied  to  Iware  in 
"ChronicW'22 

H5j5,  family  holding  office  of 
shikken,  327;  power  increased 
by  Tokimasa;  336;  Hoid 
r^ency  established,  340;  ex- 
cellent rule,  348;  the  nine 
regents,  353;  control  of 
«^^n,  354; Osha  revolt,  377; 
Go-Daigo  overthrows,  378-85 ; 
suicide  of  leaders,  385-6;  Cro- 
Daigo's  rescript,  387;  part  of 
estates  seized,  389;  rising  in 
1334, 390;  system  imitated  by 
the  Ashikaga,  403 

—  of  Odawara,  fight  Satomi 
in  Kwant5,  431;  alliance  with 
Takeda,  466;  their  impor- 
tance, 472;  last  eastern  enemy 
of  Nobunaga,  489;  defeated 
by  Hideyoshi,  502^ 

Hojokij  Annals  of  a  Cell,  367 
Hqjo  Kudaiki,  on  Kanazawor 
bunko  library,  449 

—  Morotoki,  regent  1301-11, 
353,  377 

—  Nagatoki(1230-64),  shikken 
(1256),  352 

—  Nakatoki,  fails  to  arrest 
Go-Daigo  (1331),  380;  es- 
capes from  Rokuhara,  384  . 

—  Sadatoki  (1270-1311), 
regent  1284-1301,  and  in 
camera  to  1311,  353,  376,  377; 
succession  to  Fushimi,  357 

—  Sanetoki  founds  Kanazcnoth 
bwrUcOy  449 

—  S6un,  or  Nagauji  (1432r 
1519),  reduces  taxes  440; 
seizes  Izu  province.  465  (ill.) 

— Takaiye,commanaer  against 
Go-Daigo,  383-4 

—  Takatoki  (1303-^),  last  of 
Hojo  regents,  1311-33.  353, 
377;  Qo-Daigo's  quarrel,  37^ 
85;  suicide,  386 

—  Tokif usa,  leader  against 
Kyoto  in  ShJokyu  stru^le, 
343;  one  of  first  tandaiy  345 

—  Tokimasa  (1138-1215), 
guardian  of  Yoritomo,  302-3 ; 
kills  lieutenant-governor  of 
Izu,  304;  in  Awa,  305;  in 
Suruga,  306;  messenger  to 
Yoshitsune,  321;  governs 
Kyoto,  323;  miUtary  regent, 
327 ;  constables  and  stewards, 
328;  high  constable  at  Court, 
380 ;  gives  power  of  Minamotxi 
to  Hojo,  336;  kills  Yoriiye, 
becomes  shikken,  337;  exiled, 
338 

— Tokimaau,  death,  (1333},384 


H^o  Tokimori,  in  southern 
Rokuhara,  347 

—  Tokimune  (1251-84),  son 
of  Tokiyori,  352;  regent 
(1256-^),  363,  376;  Mongol 
invasion,  361  (ill.);  Bud- 
dhism 361,  and  Buddhist 
temples,  366;  Nichiren,  372 

-^  Tokisada  succeeds  Toki- 
masa  as  high  constable  at 
Kyoto  (1186),  330 

—  Tokiuji  (1203-30)  in  north- 
em  Rokuhara,  347 

^  Tokiyori  (1226-63),  shikken 
(1246-56),  Miuraplot  against, 
351 ;  cloistered  regent,  351-2 
(ill.) ;  Buddhist  temples,  366 

—  Tokiyuki  (d.  1353),captures 
Kamakura,  390-1 

—  Tsunetoki  (1224r46),  ahik- 
herij  351 

—  TJjimasa  (1538-90),  against 
Uesugi,  466-8;  allv  of  Shin- 
gen,  4^;  defeated  by  Hideyo- 
shi,502-^ 

— Ujinao,  son  of  Ujimasa,  503 

—  Ujinori,  brother  of  Ujimasa, 
603-4 

—  Ujitsuna  (1487-1643),  con- 
quers Kwant5, 466 

—  Uiiyasu(  1615-70),  conquers 
Kwantd,  466 

—  Yasutoki  (1183^1242)  sent 
against  Kyoto  at  outbreak  of 
Shokyu  war,  343 ;  captures  the 
capital,  344;  explains  treat- 
ment of  ex-Emperors,  344-6; 
one  of  first  tandaif  345;  in 
regency,  347;  thrift  and  gen- 
erosity, 348;  Joei  code,  349, 
488;  death,  351;  Buddhist 
temples,  366 

—  Yoshitoki  (1163-1224), 
military  regent,  defeats  Wada 
Yoehimoji,  327,  338;  in  coun- 
cil of  Bakufuy  336;  in  plot 
against  Sanetomo,  339-40; 
Go-Toba  quarrels  With,  342; 
attitude  toward  Crown,  343; 
restored,   344;  death,  346 

Bt>kkef  Hokk&-8huj  see  Nichi- 
ren; Hokke-kyosutraj  book  of 
Nichiren  doctrine,  400;  Hok- 
ke-4kkif  war  of  the  sect  on 
Hongwan-ji,  464 

HokkyO  Enzen,  bonze,  com- 
piles Jdei  code,  349 

H5k6-ji,  Buddhist  temple  in 
Asuka  (587  A.D.),  138;  image, 
665;  inscription  on  bell,  666 

Hoku-ch5,  Northern  court, 
366 

Hokuriku,  Prince,  aiO-11 

Home  Affairs,  Department  of, 
in  Eestointion  government, 

681 
Homestead,  60  houses,  under 

Daikai  162,  164 
Homma   Sabur5  assassmates 

HOjo  Suketomo,  378 

—  Saemon,  Hojd  soldier,  385 
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Homuda,  life  name  of  Emperor 

Ojin,  73 
Homutang,  Russian  stand  at, 

714 
Honchd  HennenHrokUj  or  Hen- 

cko  TsUgan,  history,  579 
Honda  Masanobu  (1539-1617) 

advise  of  leyasu,  558,  563, 

564  566 

—  iviasazumi  (1566-1637),563; 
Osaka  castle,  568-9;  imder 
Hidetada,  580;  punished  for 
secret  marriage,  594 

—  Tadakatsu  (1548-1610), 
leyasu's  general  at  Sekiga- 
hara,  560 

H6nen  Sh5nin,  or  GenkQ, 
(1133-1212),  preaches  Jddo 
doctrine,  367,  370 

Hongif  Origmal  Records  of  the 
Free  People,  2 

Hongo,  Yedo,  college  at,  599 

Hongwan-ji,  Shin  temple  in 
Ky5to,  272  (UL);  monks  in 
16th  century  wars,  434;  feud 
with  Enryaku-ji,  463-4;  aid 
M5ri,  Takeda  and  H5j5,  485- 
6;  divided  by  leyasu,  578 

Honn5-ji,  temple,  490 

Hori,  general  of  leyasu,  560 

Horigoe,  Izu,  fort.  425,  464 

Horikawa,  73rd  Emperor 
(1087-1107),  272-3 

Horses,  cavalry,  488;  "horse 
huniiag,"  612;  wooden  pic^ 
tures,  votive  offerings  472 
(ill.);  racing,  92,  (iU.) 

HdryQ-ii,  Buddhist  temple  at 
Nara  (607),  154  (ill.);  ideo- 
graphic inscription  in,  158 
f.n.;  dancers'  masks  and 
records,  156;  statues,  185 
(ill.) 

Hoshikawa,  son  of  Kara,  seizes 
treasury  and  plots  for  throne, 
117 

Hoshina  Masayuki  (1609-72), 
guardian  of  letsuna,  584 

H5sh5-ii,  temple  built  by 
Shirakawa,  272;  cherry  pic- 
nics, 277;  image,  280 

Hosoi  K5taku,  eailigraphist, 
601 

Hosokawa,  Harima,  manor 
given  to  Fujiwara  Tameiye, 
366;  family  favours  Takauji, 
406;  large  estates,  409;  Muro- 
machi  kwanryd,  414, 436;  one 
of  Five  Regent  Houses,  416; 

?)wer  in  I5th  century,  427; 
amania  family,.427-8;  East- 
em  army  in  Onin  struggle, 
429;  crushed  by  Miyoshi. 
434, 464;  "province  holders,'^ 
436;inSanuki,470 

—  Haromoto  (1519-63),  son  of 
Sunimoto,  in  civil  war,  433- 
4;  joined  by  Kokyo,  464 

—  Katsumoto(1430-73),  fcuwn- 
ryo,  421;  estates,  426;  feud 
with  the  Hatolcoyama,  427; 
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quarrels  with  Yamana.  ddh 
atm,428;  death,  430 

—  Kiyouji  (d.  1362),  goes  over 
to  Southern  Court,  409:  de- 
feated, 410 

—  Masomoto  (1466-1507),  432    j 

—  Mitsumoto       (1378-1426),     ' 
minister  to  Ashikaga  Yoshi- 
mochi,  418 

—  Sumimoto  (1496-1520), 
hivmryd,  (1507),  432;  exiled, 
433 

—  Sumiyuki  (d.  1507),  432 

—  Tadaoki  (1564-1645),  dis- 
closes plot  against  levasu, 
557;  tries  to  lull  Ishida,^558; 
helps  I^asu,  559 

—  Takakuni  (d.  1531),  432; 
driven  out  by  Sumimoto's  son, 
433;  death,  434 

-7  Yoriyuki  (132»-92),  guard- 
ian of  Ashikaga  Yoshimitso, 
410;  administration  and 
death,  411,  416 

Hospitals,  Jesuit,  533,  535 

H0SS6,  first  Buddhist  sect  m 
Japan  (653),  367,  368;  Gem- 
bo  studies  tenets,  191 . 

Hostages,  women,  "Pillow 
children,"  86;  of  feudatories 
at  Yedo,  581, 586 

Hosuseri,  myth  of,  20-1,  32, 41 

Hotta  family,  Bakufu  minis- 
ters from,  624 

-^Masamori  (1606-51),  min- 
ister of  lemitsu,  suicide,  5S2 

—  Masamutsu  (1810-64)  aids 
Townsend  Harris,  667 

—  Masatoshi  (1631-84),  on 
succession  to  shogunate,  596; 
chief  minister,  597;  assafisin- 
ated  598 

HottS,  Buddhist  abbote,  144 

Household,  unit  of  administra- 
tion under  Daiho,  162,  164, 
181 

Household  Department,  under 
Daika,  164,  and  Daihd,  179 

Hsia  Kwei,  Kamakiu*a  paint- 
er, 365 

Hsuan-ming  calendar  revised 
(1683),  599 

Hsu  Fuh,  Chinese  Taoist, 
search  for  elixir  of  life,  78 

Hulbert,  HUtory  of  Korea 
quoted,  511 

Human  sacrifice,  at  funerals, 
replaced  by  use  of  effigies, 
47,  50,  74, 82,  aboli^ed,  163; 
in  public  works,  105 

Him  river,  Manchuria,  720, 
721 

Hunting  in  prehistoric  times, 
75;  keeping  dogs  or  falcons 
forbidden  by  ShOtoku,  212 

HyakuninrisshUf  "Poems  of  a 
Hundred  Poets,"  366 

Hyecha,  Buddhist  priest,  in- 
structor of  Prince  ShOtoku, 
143 


By^NS&»  now  Kobe,  in  Ash  ikaga 
revolt,  394,  395;  battle,  433; 
trade  with  China,  444;  Eng- 
lish* demoDsteation  (1866) 
a^unst,  675-6 

Hyuga,  Kumaao  in,  40 

Itiaraki-d&ii,  bandit,  262 

Ice  storage,  106 

lobija,  66th  JSmperor  (987* 
1011),  260 

—  family,  one  of  "Five  Regent 
Houses,"  358;  leave  Court  for 
Tosa,461 

—  Fuyuyoflhi,  scholar,  447 

—  Kaneyoshi  (1402-81),  re- 
gent, advised  of  Ashikaga 
Yoflhihisa,  431;  author,  447, 
448;  on  religions,  452 

Ichiman  see  Minamoto  Ichi- 

man 
lehinei  (I  Ning,  or  Nei-issan), 

Buddhffit  pnest,  365 
Ichi-no-tani,  near  Hy^^go^  in 
Settsu,  defeat  of  Taira  at,  314 
Icho-mura,  birthplace  of  Hide- 

yoehi,  475 
Ideographs,  Chinese,  histori* 
cal  writing,  2,  3;  and  Japan- 
ese  language,   57;   date   of 
introduction,   103,  153  f.n.; 
adapted    for   syllabic    pur- 
poses, 104;  in  early  laws,  349 
lefaaru  see  Tokugawa  lebam 
lehisa  see  Shimaasu  lehisa 
lemitsu  see  Tokugawa  lemitsu 
lemochi  see  Tokugawa  lemo- 
chi 

lenari  see  Tokugawa  lenari 
lenobu  see  Tokugawa  lenobu 
lesada  see  Tokugawa  lesada 
leshige  see  Tokugawa  leshige 
letsugu  see  Tokugawa  letsugu 
letsuna  see  Tokugawa  letsuna 
leyasu  see  Tokugawa  leyasu 
leyoehi  see  Tokugawa  leyoshi 
Iga,  Prince,  see  Otomo 
Inaru    Atamaro,     leader    of 
Yemishi  (780),  220 
li,     adherents    of    Southern 
Court,  400;  Bakvfu  ministers 
from,  624;  tamarieumey  636 

—  Naomasa  (1561-1602),  gen- 
eral at  Sekigahara,  560 

—  Naosuke,  Kaman  no  Kami 
(1815--60),  advocates  foreign 
intercotirse.  665;  prime  min- 
ister at  Yedo,  668;  Tokugawa 
Nariaki's  opposition  to,  662; 
foreign  pohcy,  669-70  (iU.); 
assassinated,  671 

—  Naotaka  (1590-1659),  min- 
ister  of  lemitsu,  581,  and  of 


[etsona^  584 
Leda    L 


Ikeda  Isshinsai,  friend  of 
Harunari,  631 

—  Nobuteru  (1536-84),  coun- 
cillor after  Nobunaga's  death, 
494;  defeated,  498 

—  Terumasa  (1564-1613),  in 
plot  acainst  Ishida,  558;  far* 
TOUTS  leyasu,  659 
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nd,  island,  in  eariy  myth,  28; 

attacked  by   Toi,   262,   by 

Mongols,  359,  362;  held  by 

Jsipan,  703 
/AAt,  "revolt,"  463-4 
IkkO,    Shin    sect;    Ikkd^ki, 

warof  1488, 463 
Ikkyn     Zenji     (1394-1481), 

pnest  of  Daitoku-ji,  454 
Ikimo,  silver  mines,  528 
Imagawa,  family,  ^ves  refuge 

to  Ashikaga  Yoshimichi,  465; 

against  Hdj5,  466;  in  Suruga 

and  Mikawa,  468;  leyasu's 

rdations  with,  556 

—  Motome,  general  under 
Date  Masamune,  471 

—  Sadayo  (Ryoshim),  tandai 
of  KyOshu,  41 1 ;  recalled,  414 

~-  Ujaane  (1538-1614),  son  of 
Yoshimoto,  479,  486 

—  Yoshimoto  (1519-60)  rules 
Suruga.  T5t0mi  and  Mikawa, 
468;  threatens  Owari,  476; 
defeated  at  Qkdiassma 
(1560),  477 

Imai  Kanehira,  one  of  Yoshin- 
aka's  four  body-guards,  312; 
sacrifices  hims^  for  his 
master,  313 

Imibe,  corporation  or  guild  of 
moumors,  descent,  33,  61; 
guard  Imperial  insignia,  63; 
abstainers,  71,  130;  commis- 
sary agents  in  provinces,  93; 
in  charpe  of  Treasury,  114 

Imjin  River,  Korea,  514, 517 

Imsnigration,  shadowed  in 
myths,  29,  34;  from  Siberia, 
China,  Malaysia  and  Poly- 
nesia, 45;  Japanese  ethnolo- 
gists on,  5^-60;  of  Koreans 
and  Chinese  in  3rd  &  4th 
centuries,  102;  and  later,  144; 
from  Shiragi  (608),  151 

Imna  see  Mimsna 

Imoko  (Ono  Imoko),  envoy  to 
China  (607  a.d.),  145 

Impmal  lands,  87,  95 

Imprisonment,  641,  642 

Imun,  Korea,  secured  by  Ku^ 
dara  with  Japan's  hedp,  123 

Inaba,  Prinoeas  Yakami  <^,  13 

^—  Masayasu,  assassin  of 
Hotta  Masatoshi,  598 

Inabsryama,  castle  of  SaitO, 
480 

Inahi,  brother  of  Jimmu,  60 

Iname  see  Soga  Iname 

InamurargaHsaki,  cliff  near 
Kamakura,  385  f.n 

Incense  f^tes,  277,  457 

Incest,  73,  111 

India,  first  Japanese  visitor  to, 
Takaoka  or  Hhinnyo,  231 

Indian  ar^tecture,  influence 
of,  through  Buddhism,  153  ■ 

Indigo  growing  in  Awa,  617 

Industrial  class,  in  Kama- 
kura period,  372 

Industry^  eikrly  Japanese,  71- 


72;  impulse  given  by  Bud- 
dhism in  Nara  epoch,  208; 
development  in  time  of 
Yoshimune,  617-18;  mod^n 
manufactures,  694 

Infantry,  use  of,  488 

Inheritance,  law  c^,  in  Daikd 
legislation,  184;  in  feudal 
system  of  Tokugawa,  593 

I  Ning  see  Ichinei 

Inishiki,  Prince,  85 

Inkyo  (Ingyd),  19th  Emperor 
(412-53),  110-11,87,97 

InHmemcrian  services,  SkirUff. 
276 

Inokami,  consort  of  Konin. 
204 

Inokashira  lake  and  Yedo 
waternsupply,  587 

Inokuma,  general  of  the  Left, 
executed,  573 

Ino  Tadavoshi.  survey  of 
Northern  islands  (1800),  658 

Inouye  Kaoru,  Marquis 
(b.  1835-),  683 

—  Tetsujiro,  Dr.,  on  Bttski 
ethics,  287;  on  Chutsas  and 
Wan^  Yang-ming,  627-8 

Inquisitors,  Bakufu  officials  at 
.Court  after  ShokyH  war  345 
Insei  see  Camera  government 
Insignia,  sacred  Imperial,  mir- 
ror, sword,  jewel,  33,  63,  79, 
319, 380, 397, 412 
Inspectors. of  district  officials^ 
after  Daika^  165;  of  jprovindsl 
government,  200;  m  temple 
service,  634 
Interest  on  loans,  202 
Interior  decoration,   Yamato 
school,  452;  (iH),  442 
"Interior,"  Granary  of,  90 

—  Ministry  of,  created  by 
Daika  (645),  160 

"Invisible"  Xajfi*,8  (f.n.  2) 

Iratsuko,  rebel  against  YQry- 
aku,  famous  archer,  137 

Iris  festival,  214 

Irohorvtaf  text  boolsL  448        > 

Iron  in  Korea,  60;  loundry  at 
Akunoura,  669 

Irrigation,  under  Bujin,  80; 
under  Nintoku,  105,  in  6th 
and  7th  centuries,  155;  rice 
land,  182;  in  Nara  epoch, 
207;  in  Heian  epoch,  282; 
under  Yoshimune,  618 

Iruka  see  Soga  Iruka 

Isa,  early  carriage-builder,  126 

Isawa,  headquarters  moved 
fromTagato,222 

Ise,  shiine  of  Sun  at,  13,  82; 
Yamatodake  at  shrine,  37; 
swords  offered,  85;  oracle 
calls  Amaterasu  an  avatar  of 
Buddha,  195;  Watarai  shrine, 
64;  revolt  of  1414  in,  412;  re- 
building shrines,  461,  493, 
583;  Oda  seize,  468,  480; 
Mori  insults  the  shrine,  691 

Ise  Heishi,  branch  of  Taita,  266 


Ik  Mnnfy;itari,  590 

—  Sa/iartuka '  1417-73)  pa«B  of 
YoehimajA,  424«  425;  mairies 
Yoshhoshi's  sister,  428;  in- 
fliJ€SM3eof,430 

Iflfairla  Kfttfw»higp,  aMier  of 
Hideyoefa],  505;  bflings  about 
HideLmga's  death,  522-3; 
otdend  to  Korea,  524;  plot 
nt^Dst  leyafiUy  557,  558; 
tAk^  Osaka,  560;  dea^h,  561 

Iflhide  familsr  in  charge  of 
Yedo  prison,  642 

IdudO  family  favoiira  Tadft- 
ywhi,  406 

Uiikawa  bland,  hooae  of  oor- 
lection  on,  626 

Iiriukawa  JinsfairS  relieveB  suf- 
fering  in  Kydto,  624 

Isfai-yaaia,  temple  486 

Ishizu,  battle,  Akiiye  defeated 
(1338;  by  Kd  Moronao,  399 

lao-takeru  (Itakeru),  son  of 
BusanoOy  14  f  .n.,  31 

Isuraka,  Korean  artist,  127 

Itagaki  Taisuke,  Count  (b. 
1837),  683;  resigns  from 
cabinet  and  works  for  parlia- 
ment, 684,  689;  organises 
Libend  party,  690;  invited 
into  Cabmet,  693 

Itakura  Katsushige  (1542- 
1624),  in  bell-inscription 
pk)t,  567;  in  Kyoto,  580, 643 

— -Shigemtme  (1587-1656), 
protcHts  against  Cio-K5my5'8 
activities,  591 

Italians  employed  by  C^ovem- 
ment  in  fine  arts,  687 

ltd  Hirobumi,  Prince  (1841- 
1909),  683;  premier  (188,5), 
691;  framer  of  constitution, 
692  (ill.);  head  of  Liberal 
party,  693 ;  treaty  with  China, 
702;  assassinated,  729 

—  Jinsai  (1627-1705),  Con- 
fucianist,  626 

—  Sukechika  (d.  1181),  guar- 
dian of  Minamoto  Yoritomo, 
3CK2-3;  crushes  Yoritomo's 
army,  304 

Ito,  or  Wado,  Chinese  name 

for  Japanese,  84  ^^ 
ItsukushimapMy5jtn,       Bud- 
dhist shrine.  299 ;  (ill.),  347 
Itsutse,  brother  of  Jimmu,  21, 

23 
Iwa,  consort  of  Nintoku,  of 

Katsuragi  family,  107 
Iwai  (Ihawi)  ruler  of  KyQshQ, 

blocks    invasion    of    Korea 

(527)    but   is   defeated   by 

Arakaho(528),123 
Iwaki,  son  of  Kara,  contests 

throne  with  Seinei,  117 
Iioaki^jif  branch  of  Taira,  265 
Iwaktmi   Tomoyoshi,    Prince 

(1825-83),  leader  of  moderate 

party,  673, 683-4  (ill.) 
Iware,  life-time  name  of  Jim- 

liiU|73 
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I  Iwasaka,  fort  in  Mikanra,  ^8 

Iwatsuid,  in  Musa^ii,  forti- 
j    fied,425 

lyo,  province,  28;  oldest  ideo- 
graphic  inscription  596  A.D.)f 
153  f  .n. ;  held  by  Kooo,  470 

Izana^  and  Jzanami,  mdde  and 
female  Kami,  creators  of 
Japanese  klands.  9, 10, 19, 25, 
26,  2Sr-29,  34,  109 

Ixayairnxkid,  joamal  of  Aba- 
tsa-ni,366 

Izu,  early  ship-boilding  in,  22. 
72, 99, 126;  Minamoto  Tame- 
tomo  exiled  to,  291 ;  Yoritomo 
in,  294,  302-301;  peaceful 
under  Kamakura  rule,  409; 
seized  by  Hojd  Soun  (1491), 
465 

Isumi  pfovinoe^  riaingof  1399 
in,  415 

—  dSiikahira  xevotts  against 
Hdjd,  338 

—  Shikibn,  pcetesB  of  11th 
century,  261 

Izumo  m  early  mvth,  15,  17, 
19,  30,  31:  revolt  in  causes 
withdrawal  of  court  from 
Yamato,  32;  gems  in,  67; 
conquered  by  Mori,  470 

Jade,"curved-jewel,"26,33fji. 

Japan,  name  a  Dutch  (15th 
century)  perversion  of  Jihr 
peUy  77 ;  early  names,  145 

Jengius  Khan,  358 

Jerome,  Father,  544-^ 

Jesuits  in  Japan,  530-55; 
banished,  540,  but  stay,  541 ; 
order  to  leave  checked  by 
Hideyoshi's  death,  544;  leya- 
su  plays  off  Franciscans 
a^unst,  545;  denounce  Dutch 
ship  as  pirate,  545;  treated 
well  by  leyasu,  546 

Jesus,  Jerome  de  (d.  .1602), 
Franciscan,  interview  with 
leyasu,  544-5 

Jewel,  curved,  chapkt,  one  of 
Imperial  insignia,  18,  26,  33, 
63 

Jihr^pen,  ''Sunrise  Island," 
name  used  by  Chinese,  77 

Jimmu,  Emperor  (660-^85 
B.C.)  76-7;  chronolos^  dating 
from  accession,  6;  ancestry, 
21;  leader  in  expedition 
against  Yamato,  22-4, 32, 34; 
poem  mentioning  Yemishi,  36 ; 
strategem  agamst  Tsuchi- 
gumo,  41:  successors,  78; 
tomb,  76  (ffl.) 

Jimyo-in  family,  afterwards 
Hoku-ch5  or  Northern  Court, 
356,  holding  Chokodd  es- 
tates, 357 ;  gets  throne,  418 

Jmgi-rifi,  quoted  on  Board  of 
ReUgion,  178 

Jing5,  Empress  (201-60),  88- 
01;  Chinese  and  Japanese 
chronology  of  reign,  6;  suc- 
cession, 90;  excluded  from 
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Jingu-jL  tanple  buflt  Inr 

wara  Mnrhimaio,  192  ' 
Jinno     ShoCoti^ 
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right  by 

fusa,  403-4 
Jifuhin,  cydieal 

AJ>..  civil  war,  170 
Jisfao-ji,  monastery  Id 


far  672 


Jitd.  (4l£t)  Empreas  (e90-6\ 
wife  of  Temma*  172-5; 
historiograpby,  2;  Saafaai,  35 

Jufih4o,  Liberal  party  organ- 
ised  by  Itagaki,  690 

Joben,  one  ci€  "foor  Idnga''  of 
poetry,  367 

Jocho,  wood-carver,  280 

Jodo,  Buddhisi  sect  intro- 
duced (1196)  1^  Honen,  367; 
creed,  370 

Joei,  year-period,  1233-3;  code 
of  1232,  349-50;  imiaa  of 
Kemmu  code,  403 

Jokaku,  sculptor,  280 

Jokwan,  year-poiod,  859-77, 
revision  of  Rules  axid  Rega- 
latk)ns,177 

Jotyo,  year-period,  1684-7, 
trade  limitations,  009 

Jomei,  34th  Eknperor  (629- 
41),  Tamura,  146 

J5  Nagashige,  provineial  gov- 
ernor, defeated,  308 

Jorin,  scholar,  adviser  of  Yo- 
shimitso,  448 

Joeetsu  (end  of  14th  century), 
borne  of  Shdkoku*ji,  painter, 
450 

JOyeM 

JukGseeShukd 

Jun,  mother  of  Michiyasu 
(Montoku),  235 

Junna,  54tii  Emperor  (824- 
33),  234<6 

Junnin,  47th  Eknpetor  (758- 
64),  198-9 

Juntoku,  84th  Emperor  (121 1- 
21),  son  of  Go-Toba,  abdi- 
cates, called  iSAmnn,  ''new 
recluse,"  341;  ezikd,344 

Juraku-tei,  ''Mansion  of 
Pleasure,"  506, 527, 528 

Jilro  see  Sukenari 

Justice,  Department  of,  Gya- 
hyrehOf  under  Daika,  164; 
under  Dathd^  179,232 ;  in  Meiji 
government,  681 

Justice,  court  of,  633, 635, 639 

Justices,  land  grants  to,  183 

Justo  Ukondono  sas  Takaya- 
ma 

Kada  Arimaro  (1706*69)  re- 
vises code,  641 

—  Azumamaro  (1668-1736), 
scholar,  restores  Japanese 
literature,  645;  quoted,  646 

Kaempfer,  Engelbeii  (1651- 
1716),  historian,  6 


Kagoshima,  in  Satsume,  land- 
ing-place (1540)  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  530;  bom* 
barded  by  Eng^h,  673,  674 
Kagu,  Mt.y  in  sun  myth,  12 
'KbI,  peaceful  under  Kamakura 
rule,  409;  w<hi  by  Takeda 
Shingoi,  466,  467;  ''black 
horee  of,  "  115 

EZaigen,  priest  in  charge  of 
Ashikaga-gckkkd,  440 

Kav-koku  HeMaUy  book  by 
Hayashi  Shibei,  urging  coast 
defense,  650 

Kaikwa,  0th  Emperor  (157-* 
98  B.C.),  77 

Kaizan,  priest  of  MyOshin-ji, 
566 

Elajiwara  Kagetoki  (d.  1200), 
fighting  against  Yoritomo, 
sympathizes  with  him,  305; 
military  governor,  316;  in 
conmiand  of  fleet  quarrels 
with  Yoshitsune,  317;  warns 
Yodtomo  against  Yoshi- 
tsune, 321 

Kakinomoto  Hitomaru,  poet, 
eoid  of  7th  century,  2 14 

Kamada  Masaie,  compamon 
of  Yoshitomo,  death,  203 

Kamako  see  Nakatomi  Kama- 
ko 

Kamakura,  S.  of  present  Yo- 
kohama, Yoritomo's  head- 
quarters. 306, 330-1 ;  military 
centre  for  150  years,  325; 
shrines  built  by  YoritOnK), 
326;  school  of  art,  365; 
growth  of  luxury,  377;  fall  of 
city  (1333),  385;  headquar- 
ters of  Ashikftga  family,  308; 
Takauji  removes  to  Kyoto, 
402,  keeping  Kamakura  as 
seeondaxy  basis,  403;  Ashi- 
ka^  driven  out,  Uesugi  come 
in,  414 

—  GongorC,  soldier  of  Three 
Years'  War,  267 

—  Jidaishij  quoted  on  parties 
in  Shdkyu  struggle,  341-2 

Kamatari,  148-0;  see  Fujiwara 
Kamatari 

Kamegiku,  dancer,  342 

Kameyama,  00th  Emperor 
(1250-74),  356, 357 

Kami  in  Japanese  mythology, 
8, 0:  "creation''  of  chiefs,  30: 
nsea  in  "Chronicles"  of 
Yemishi  chiefs,  36;  trinity  of, 
61;  two  classes,  64;  the  Kami 
class  or  Shimbetsu,  02;  wor- 
ship of,  in  early  7th  century, 
142, 157;  un  no  Xami  elective 
in  Temmu'is  time,  172;  Shinto 
K.,  Buddha's  avatars,  103, 
105-6,  228  f  .n. 

Kamimura,  Japanese  admiral, 
crushes  Vladivostok  squad- 
ron, 717 

Kamitsuke  (now  KOtsuke), 
early  dukedom,  82 
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Kamo,  Yamashiro,  shrine  in, 

64 
Kanfo    Ch5mei,     author    of 

Hdjdki,  367 

—  Mabuohi  (1607-1760),  re- 
stores Japanese  ethics,  645 
(ill.);  quoted,  646-7 

Kana,  syllabary,  250 

Kana-gSHsaki  (Kanasaki),  in 
Echizen,  taken  by  Ashikaga, 
300 

Kanamiu*a,  o-WMraji,  advises 
cession  (512  a.d.)  of  part  of 
Mimana  to  Kudara,  122; 
helps  Kudara  to  get  Imun 
(513  A.D.),  123;  puts  down 
revolt  of  Heguri  Matori,  120 

Kanaoka  see  Kose  Kanaoka 

Kanazawa,  fortress,  in  Three 
Years'  War,  267 

Kanazawa,  Frot.  S.,  on  Korean 
and  Japanese  languages,  57 

—  Akitoki,  son  of  H636  Sane- 
toki,  440 

—  bitnkdf  school  founded 
about  1270  by  H5j5  Saneto- 
ki,  440. 

—  Sadaaki,  son  of  Akitoki, 
scholar,  440 

Kane  see  Nakatomi  Kane 

Kaneakira,  Prince  (014^7), 
son  oi  Daigo,  poet,  261 

Kanenaga,  Prince  (1326-83), 
Mongol  f  natives,  443 

Kanenari,  life-name  of  Em- 
peror Chukya,  344  f  .n. 

Kanin,  princely  house, .  621 ; 
Kokaku  chosen  from,  622 

Kanko-Masru,  steamship  pre- 
sented by  Dutch  govern- 
ment, 660 

Kannabi,  Mt.,  sacred  rock,  65 

Kano  s<^ool  of  painting,  450, 
4S2;  patronizea  by  Tokuga- 
wa,  600 

—  Masanobu  see  Masanobu 

—  Motonobu  see  Motonobu 
Kanshin    (687-763),    Chinese 

Buddhist  missionary,  builds 

Shodair^  temple,  101 
Kanzaki,  port  m  Heian  epoch, 

281 
Kad,    painter   of   Kamakura 

school,  365,  450 
Kara,  Princess,  wife  of  Yurya- 

ku,  117 
Kara,   Korea,  80;  war  with 

Shiragi,81 
Karako^     Japanese     general, 

killed  m  Korea  by  Oiwa,  122 
Karanoy  100-ft.  ship  (274  A.n.), 

72, 126;  00-100 
Karu^  Prince,  son  of  Inkyo, 

suicide,  73,  111 

—  ftince,  brother  of  Empress 
KOgyoku,  in  ICamatari's 
plot,  148-0 ;  see  Kotoku 

—  son  of  Kusakabe,  succeeds 
to  throne,  175;  eee  Mommu 

Kasagi,  refuge  of  Cio-Daigo, 
380 


Kasaa  Motochika  (d.  1607),  432 
Kasanui,  Shrine  of,  70 
Kashiwa-bara,  palace  at,  76 
Kasuga,  cruiser,  sinks  Yoshino, 
717 

—  shrine  at  Nara  (767-60)  in 
honour  of  Fujiwara  Kama- 
tari, 108  (ill.),  200, 280;  school 
of  painting,  365 

—  Tsubone,  mistress  of  Ashi- 
kaga Yoshimasa,  422 

Katagiri  Katsumoto,  hugyo  of 
Toyotomi,  564;  bronze  Bud- 
dha, 565-6;  bell-inscription, 
566-7 

Katakana,  fragments  of  char- 
acters, syllabary,  100  f  .n.,  250 

Katana,  general,  suppresses 
Yemishi  revolt,  38 

Katarube,  raconteurs,  1, 71 

Kato  Kiyomasa  (1562-1611), 
commands  second  corps  in 
invasion  of  Korea,  513,  514, 
517;  sides  with  Yae  at  court, 
522,  557;  in  plot  against 
Ishida,  558,  550;  studies 
Chinese  classics,  578 

—  Shirozaemon  Kagemasa, 
potter,  374,  452 

—  Tadahiro,  son  of  Kiyoma- 
sa, banished,  504,  505 

—  Yoshiaki  (1563-1631),  plote 
against  Ishida,  558 

Katsu,  Count  (Rintaro),  min- 
ister of  Marine,  668-0 

Katsuiye  see  Shibata  Katsuiye 

Katsumi,  148;  see  Nakatomi 
Katsumi 

Katsumoto  see  Hosokawa  Kat- 
sumoto and  Katagiri  Kat- 
sumoto 

iCatsura,  princely  house,  621 

—  Tar6,  Prince  (1840-1013), 
prime  minister  (1008-11), 
603 

Katsurabara,  Prince  (786- 
853),  ancestor  of  Taira,  205 

Katsuragi,  beginning  of  power 
of,  105,  107;  descended  from 
Takenouchi,  106;  Kara,  117 

Katsuragi  Mount,  106 

Kawabe  Nie,  in  Korea,  150 

Elawagoe,  in  Musashi,  fortifi- 
cations, 426 

Kawajiri  Shigeyoshi,  appoint- 
ed to  Hizen,  402 

Kawakatsu  kills  preacher  of 
caterpillar  worship,  158 

Kawamura  at  Mukden,  722-3 

Kawanaka-jima,  battlefield, 
467,468 

Kaya,  moor  of,  Oshiwa  mur- 
dered on,  118;  port,  281 

Kayaruo-in,  consort  of  Toba, 
273,  280 

Kazuhito,  Prince,  son  of  Go- 
Fushimi,  370;  nominally 
Emperor  (Kogon,  1332-35), 
380,  384 

Kazuko,  daughter  of  Hidetada, 
first  Tokugawa  consort,  580 


Kazumasu  see  Takigawa  Kazu*- 
masu 

Kazusa,  revolt  of  Yemifihi  in, 
38;  Yoritomo  enters,  305 

Kebiishif  executive  police 
(810-29),  179,  232,  246-7 

Kegon,  sect  of  Buddhists 
(736  A.D.),  367 

Kehi-no-ura  see  Tsuruga 

KeickOf  year-period,  1596- 
1614,  coinage  of,  604,  610, 
615,  639 

Keichu  Ajari  (1640-1701), 
scholar,  600 

Keiki  see  Tokugawa  Yoshino- 
bu 

Keiko,  12th  Emperor  (71- 
130),  85-7;  expeditions 
against  Yemishi,  36,  against 
ICumaao,40,  and  Tsuchi^gumo 
in  Bungo,  42 ;  tree-worship,  65 

Keitai,  Emperor  (507-31),  120, 
129;  serpent  worship,  65;  one 
province  added,  87;  nashirOf 
125 

Keiun,  poet,  367 

Kemmu  era  (1334-6),  restora- 
tion of,  386;  crushes  military 
houses  and  puts  court  nobles 
in  power,  388;  name  appUed 
by  Northern  court  to  years 
1336-8,  398 

—  ShikimokUf  code  of  1337, 
403 

Kencho-ji,  Zen  temple  in 
Kamakiira,  365. 

Kenju,  or  Rennyo  Shdninj 
(1415-99),  Shin  priest,  454, 
463 

Kenko,  daughter  of  Fujiwara 
Yorimichi,  consort  of  Shira- 
kawa,  mother  of  Horikawa, 
271-2,  273 

KenkC  see  Yoshida  Kenkd 

Kennin-ji,  temple  in  Ky5tO, 
Kao's  studio  in,  450;  one  of 
the  "Five,"  455;  priests 
alone  could  wear  purple,  589- 
90 

Kennyo  (1543-92),  priest,  in- 
tervenes for  Sakai,  482-3; 
guides  Hideyoshi  in  KyushU^ 
502^  helps  turn  B[ideyoshi 
agamst  Christians,  540 

Keno  no  Omi,  in  Korea,  123 

Kenrei-mon-in,  Takakura's 
consort,  daughter  of  Taira 
Kiyomori,  295;  drowned  at 
Dan-no-ura.  319 

Kenshin  see  Uesugi  Kenshin 

Kenso,  23rd  Emperoj  (485-7), 
originally  called  Oke,  118; 
Yemishi  do  homage  to,  38 

Kesa,  mistress  of  Endo  Mori- 
to  (Mongaku),  304 

Keumsyong,  capital  of  Sinra, 
Korea,  89 

Khilkon,  Prince,  Russian  min- 
ister, 721-2 

Khitan  Tatars,  in  China,  358 

Kif  family  founded  by  Ki  no 
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Tsunu,  descendant  of  Take- 
nouchi,  106-7;  eligible  to 
high  office,  295 

—  Haseo  (845-912),  famous 
scholar,  240;  plot  to  send  him 
with  Michizane  to  China, 
241;  prose,  249 

—  Hirozumi,  leader  against 
Yemishi,  kiUed  by  them  (780), 
220 

—  Kosami  (733-97),  general 
against  Yemishi  (789),  is  de- 
feated and  degraded,  221; 
report  of  the  campaign,  222 

—  Omaro,  Japanese  general  in 
Korea,  6th  century,  150 

—  Tsurayuki  (883-946),  prose 
preface  to  KokinnshHy*  251; 
Tosa  NikU,  251 

Kibi,  old  name  for  Bingo, 
Bitchd  and  Bizen  provinces, 
29;  Jimmu's  stay  in,  76 

—  no  Mabi  or  Makibi  (693- 
775),  Japanese  student  in 
China,  minister  of  the  Right, 
inventor  of  syllabary,190,250; 
opposition  to  Fujiwara,  191; 
minister  of  the  Right  und^ 
Koken,  199-200;  opposes  suc- 
cession of  Shirakabe  (K5nin), 
20^;  as  lUt&ratewr,  2^9 

Kibumi,    school    of    painters 

(604  A.D.),  155 
Kidomaru,  famoua  bandit,  262 
Kido     Takamasa     or     Kdin 

(1834-77),    in     alliance     of 

Chosha  and  Satsuma,  677, 

683  (ill.) 
Kii,  mythical  land  of  trees,  14; 

in   Yamato   expedition,   23; 

promontory,       28;       armed 

monks  in  Komaki  war,  497; 

punished  by  Hideyoshi,  499- 

500;    orange   growing,    617; 

Tokugawa  of,  624 
Kijima-yama,  in  Hizen,  place 

for  tUa-^akiy  127 
Kikaku,  verse-writer,  601 
Kikkawa  in  batUe  of  Sekiga- 

hara,  561 

—  Motoharu  (1530-86),  son 
of  Mori  Motonari,  469;  ad- 
viser of  Mori  Terumoto,  491 ; 
general  500,  502 

lukuchi,  adherents  of  South- 
em  Court,  in  Saikai-do,  400; 
make  trouble  in  Kytishil, 
421 ;  defeated  by  Otomo,  470, 
471 

Kimbusen,  temple,  274 

Kinuko  Hidetake  in  Three 
Years'  War,  267 

Kimmei,  29th  Emperor  (540- 
71),  131-4;  Yemishi  do 
homage  to,  38;  intercourse 
with  China,  144 

Kinai,  five  home  provinces, 
132;  rice  ^ants,  588 

Kinchou,  2a  Army  wins  battle 
of  (1904),  715-16  . 

Kinoshita    Junan    (1621-98), 


Confucianist,  father  of  Ton^ 
suke,  613,  626 

—  Torasuke,  wcholar,  at  Yedo, 
613 

—  Yaemon,  father   of   Hide- 
.yoshi,  476 

Kinshadanf  ''Embroidered 
Brocade  Discourse,"  448 

Kira  family,  nuiaters  of  oeie- 
monies,  635 

—  Yoshihide  kiUed  by  "47 
Banins"  (1703),  607 

—  Yoshinaka,  son  of  Yoaln- 
hide,  607 

Kiso  river,  boundary  oi  Mino, 
crossed  by  Nobunaga  (1561 
and  1564),  480 

Kiso  Yoshinaka  see  Minamoto 
Yoshinaka 

Kitabatake,  adherents  of 
Southern  Covat  in  Mutsu  and 
Ise,  400;  put  down  by  Yodii- 
nori,  420;  rule  in  Ise,  468 

—  Akiiye  (1317-38),  388; 
raises  siege  of  Kyoto,  3d3; 
killed  in  battle,  399 

—  Akinobu,  399 

—  Chikafusa  (1293-1354),  faift- 
torian  and  state^oan,  -  as- 
sistant governor  of  O-U,  388; 
faithful  to  Go-Daigo,  397; 
Main  leader  of  Southern 
ariny,  401-2;  author  of  Jinne 
Shotdki,  403-4;  attempts  to 
unite  comrts,  407;  death,  406; 
combines  Shintdf  Buddhism 
and  Confuciasdsm,  452;  S/wik- 
to  revival,  649-50 

—  Mitsumase,  revolts  of,  412 

—  Morokiyo,  piracy^  445 
Kitamura  Kigin   (1618-1705) 

author,  600 

—  Sessan,  calligxaphist,  601 

—  Shunchd,  son  of  Kigin,  600 
Kitano,  Shinto  officiaJa  of,  439; 

tea  f  6te,  507 
Kitashirakawa,  Prince,  abbot 

of  Kwand-ji,  582 
Kita-yama,  Ashika  Yoshimit- 

su's  palace  at,  417;  given  to 

Buddhist  priests,  418 
Kite,  Golden,  24 
Kiuliencheng,  on  Yalu,  centre 

of  Kuroki's  line,  713-14 
Kiyo,   Princess,  daughter  of 

Saga,  236 

Kiyomaro  see  Wake  Kiyomaro 
Kiyomizu,  temple,  297  (ili.)i 
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Kiyomori  see  Taira  Kiyomori 
Kiyosu,  castle  in  Owari,  ccm- 

ference  of  Nobunaga's  vas- 
sals, 493-4 

—  Naritada,  scholar,  447 

—  Takenori,  leader  in  Nine 
Years'  Commotion,  helps 
crush  Abe  Sadat6  (1062). 
266;  family  quarrel  cause  ot 
Three  Years' War,  267 

Kiyowara,  family  digible  to 
high  office,  295 


lo  Aii-mu,  ChineBe  achokr  in 
Japan  (516  a.d.),  153 

1K:5  Moionao  (d.  1351),  de- 
feats Kitabatake  Akiiye  at 
IiAiizvL,  399;  defeats  Masat^ 
sura,  402;  shitauji  in  Muro- 
machi»  403,  436;  plot  against, 
'404r-5;  killed  by  Uesugi,  406 

Moroyafiu  (d.  1361),  402; 

plot  a^Bonst,  404-6 ;  death,  406 

Xolkm,  coin,  627, 528 

IKdbe,  formerly  Fukuhara^ 
made  capital  by  Kiyomon 
(1180),  300;  HyOgo,  in  Ashi- 
kaga  revolt,  394 

Koben  see  MvOe 

XCobo  Daishi,  posUuiiaous 
xiame  of  Kcikai  (q.v.) 

XC5lnm,  39th  Einperor  (672), 
Prince  Otomo  (q.v,)  succeeds 
Tenchi,  169-170;  included  in 
Dai  Nihonr^kif  645 

KoQckebacker,  Nicholas, 

Dutch  factor,  helps  conquer 
castle  of  Hara,  55^-6 

Koetomi,  merchant,  envoy  to 
China,  443 

KOfuka-)i,  Nara  temple  of 
Hooat^sect,  191, 192,  193  f.n., 
367;  armed  men  of  the  mon- 
astery, 273 ;  their  quarrels  and 
their  treatment  by  Taira, 
274;  burnt  by  Taim  (1180), 
801 ;  revenue  of  temple,  439 

ICoga,    in   Shimosa,    seat   of 

-  ABhikaga  after  Kamakura, 
414;  SUgeuji's  castle,  425-6 

Kogen,  8th  Emperor  (214^158 
B.c.)i  77 

Kogon,  Northern  Emperor 
(1332-5),    Prince    Kazuhito 

.  iq.v.),  gives  commission 
(1336)  to  the  Ashikaga,  394, 
and  eacpects  restoration  to 
throne, .  396;  becomes  Zen 
priest.  407 

Kogo^huit  ancient  record 
qaoted,  63, 67, 69, 103 

Kbgyoku,  (35th)  Empress 
(642*5),  146-9;  abdicates, 
becomes  Ekupress  Dowager, 
160;  again  Empress  — see 
Saimei— ,  166,  460;  Asuka 
palace,  154;  worship  of  silk- 
worm, 66 

Kohayakawa  Hideaki  (1677- 
1602),  nominally  against 
leyasu,  559,  but  goes  over  in 
batUe  of  Sekigahara,  561 

—  Takakage  (153^96),  469; 
adviser  of  Mori  Tenunoto, 
491 ;  t  eneral  of  Hideyoshi,  500, 
502;  in  Korean  invasion,  617; 
sigDLS  Hideyoehi's  laws  of 
1595, 526 

Koide  Hidemasa  (1639-1604), 
guardian  of  Hideyori,  564 

Ko-jikir  Records  of.  Ancient 
Things,  2;  to  628  a.i>.,  3:  on 
ChQai,  88;  contains  the  ICuji- 
hongi,  143;  preface,  214 
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Kojima,  adherents  pf  Southern 
Cburt,400 

—  Takanori,  defender  of  Gio- 
Daigo,  381 

K6kaku,  119th  Emperor 
(1780-1816),  622,  629;  his 
rank  and  his  father's,  630-1 

K5ken,  (46th)  Empress  (749- 
58),  daughter  of  Shomu, 
known  in  life  as  Abe,  197; 
abdicates. but  dethrones  her 
successor,  198-9,  460;  see 
Shotoku 

-«-,  sod  of  Kenju,  461 

Kokif  Record  of  the  Country,  2 

Kokiu'^hu,  10th  century  an* 
tholo^,  237,  249,  260;  Ki 
Tsurajniki's  prose  pi^ace  to, 
251;  comments  by  KeichQ, 
600 

Koko,  58th  Emperor  (885-7), 
Prince  Tokiyasu,  239;  coup- 
let tournaments,  277 

Kokuy  coin,  438-9;  unit  of 
measure,  527 

Kokubunrji^  official  provincial 
temples.  194-5;  affiliated 
with  Todai-ji,  453;  heavy 
expense  of,  246 

Kcwuli,  KcHrea,  81 

Kokuehij  provincial  gov^nor, 
106;  appointed  by  Throne, 
first  mentioned  in  374  a.d., 
129;  after  LTaika  (645),  161; 
over  kuniy  180;  Buddhist 
hierarchB,  194-5 

K5ky5,  Osaka  abbot,  leads 
great  revolt  (1529),  464 

Koma,  Korea,  now  Pyong- 
yang, 80-1;  increase  of 
power.  114,  121,  122;  at- 
tacked by  Kudara  and  Japan, 
150;  families  in  Japanese 
nobility,  153;  falls,  167;  mi- 
gration, 168;  ruler  pf  Pohai 
recognized  as  successor  of 
dynasty  of,  223;  envoys,  263; 
Mongol  invasion,  368, 359 

Koma,  suzerain  of  Aya-ujt, 
assassinates  Sashun,  138-9 

Koma-gori,  in  Musashi,  settle- 
ment in  Japan  from  Koma,  168 

Komaki  war  (1583),  named 
from  Komaki-yama,  497-8 

Komei,  121st  Emperor  (1846- 
67),  664 

Komon  Mitsukimi,  603 

Komura  Jutaro,  Marquis 
(1853-1911),  minister  of  for- 
eign aifairs,  peace  commis* 
sioner  at  Portsmouth,  726 

Komvo,  Imperial,  name  of 
Asuka,  wife  of  Sh5mu  and 
mother  of  K5ken,  190;  story 
of  miraculous  conception, 
192 

KSmyo,  Emperor  (1336-48) 
of  Northern  dynasty,  brother 
of  Kogon,  396,  397,  406;  ab- 
dicates and  becomes  Zen 
priest,  407 
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Eond5,  branch  of  Fujiwara  in 
Kwanto,  266 

Kongob5-ji,  Shingon  temple  on 
Koyarsan,  367 

Konm,  49th  Emperor  (770- 
81),  formerly  Prince  Shira- 
kabe,  204;  reforms  local  ad- 
ministration, 217;  festival  of 
his  birthday,  Tenchdeetsu,  218 

KdniUf  year-period.  810-24, 
and  revision  of  Rules  and 
Regulations,  177 

Komshi  Yukinaga  (d.  1600), 
commands  first  division  in 
Korean  invasion  (1592),  513, 
514,  516;  entrapped  bv 
Chinese  diplomacy,  517;  with 
last  troops  in  Korea,  518; 
opposes  Kato,  567;  against 
leyasu,  569,  660;  death,  561 

Konno,  swordsman,  293 

Kono  family  in  lyo,  470 

Konoe,  76th  Emperor  (1142- 
65),  273,  289 

KonoCf  Imperial  guards,  232; 
ori^n,  284;  name  given  to 
Fujiwara  Motomichi's  de- 
scendants, kwampaku  alter- 
nately with  Kujo,  330,  367; 
one  of  "Five  Regent 
Houses,"  358,  581 

—  Prince,  leader  of  moderate 
party,  673 

—  Nobuhiro  (1693-1643),  min- 
ister  of  Right,  580 

—  Sakihisa  (1636-1612),  en- 
voy  to  Shin  monks,  486 

Korai,  or  Koma,  Korea,  80 
Korea,  alphabet,  104;  archi« 
tectiire,  126;  artisans,  113, 
119,  620;  Buddhism,  131, 
367-8;  China,  relations  with, 
83,  84,  144;  chronology,  6,  7, 
77,  81,  89,  90,  99,  114;  lan- 
guage, 66;  music,  166;  myth, 
14,  31,  32,  60;  pottery,  se- 
pulchral, 54;  scholars,  163; 
treasury,  Japanese,  110; 
early  intercourse  with  Japan, 
60,  80-1;  Jingo's  conquest^ 
88-9;  granary,  124;  Japanese 
relations  in  540-645,  149-52; 
families  in  Japanese  nobility. 
153;  war  between  Japan  ana 
China  for,  167;  precious 
metals,  186;  8th  century 
relations,  223;  Mongol  inva- 
sion, 368;  Japanese  piracy, 
442-3;  Hideyoshi's  invasion, 
609-20;  Arai  Hakusekai's 
policy  toward  envoys,  608; 
break  with,  (1873),  683-4; 
treaty  (1876),  685,  699; 
Chinese  activity  in,  699-700; 
independence  recognized  by 
1895  treaty,  702;  Russian 
aggression^  704-5;  Japan's 
interests  m,  recognizea  by 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  726; 
Japanese  occupation  and  an- 
nexation, 728-30 


Kcteh 

Korehito,    Prince,     Emperor 

Seiwa,  236 
Kdrei,  7th  Emperor  (29ar215 

B.C.),  78 
Korekimi  see  Fujiwara  Kore- 

kimi 
Koretaka,    Prince    (844r-97), 

Buddhist  monk  and  poet,  236 
Koreyasu,      Prince,     ahdgun, 

(1266-89),  354 
KorietZj  Russian  gunboat  at 

Chemulpo,  712 
Kdriyama,  in  Yamato,  castle 

commanding  Izumi  and  Kii, 

605 
KoromOj  tunic,  68,  and  name 

of  a  fort,  266  f  .n. 
Koromo-gawa,  campaign  on, 

against  Yemishi,  222 
K5sa,    abbot    of    Ishi-yama 

monastery,  486 
Koshi,  Yemishi  m,  37,  38 
Kotesashi  moor,  Takauji  de- 
feated at,  407 

KoU),  lute,  75,  100,  365  (iU.) 
K5toku,  36th  Emperor  (645- 

54),    15^166;    Yemishi    do 

homageto(646),38 
K5tsuke,  early  Kamitsuke,  a 

dukedom,     82;     revolt     of 

Yoshinaka  in,  (1180)  307-8; 

won  by  Kensbdn,  ^^;  silk 

KTOwing  in^  617 
Koya,  reptile  Kami  of,  128; 

snow  festival  of,  277 
Koyama,  branch  of  Fujiwara 

in  Kwanto,  266;  one  of  "8 

Generals"  of  KwantO,  425 
Koyane  (Ame-no-Koyane)  an- 
cestor of  Nakatomi,  33,  61 
K5ya-6an,   mountain  in  Kii, 

temple  of  Kongob5-ji,  367; 

threatened  after  Komaki  war, 

500;  shrine,  521 ;  nobles  enter, 

561 
Koyomaro,  warden  of  Mutsu, 

kiUed  by  Yemisi  (724),  219 
Koze  (Kose),  family  descended 

from  Takenouchi,  106-7 
Koze    Fumio,    scholar    240; 

Chinese  prose,  249 
—  Kanaoka  (850-90),  painter 

and  landscape  artist  of  Ky5- 

to,    241,   251,   279;    school, 

366 
Kublai  Khan  and  the  Mongol 

invasion,  358-64 
Kvhdy  governor  general  of  4 

provinces,  414, 436 
Kuchiki    Mototsuna     (1549- 

1632)  at  battle  of  Seki^hara, 

561 
Kuchinotsu,  port,  Jesuits  in- 
vited to,  536 
Eudara,  Korea,  now  Seoul,  80 

Japanese  alliance,   90,    120 

weaver  from,  102;  scribe,  103 

relations  with  Yuryaku,  114. 

story  of  Multa,  120;  invadea 

by  Koma,  122;  secures  Imun, 

123;  gains  through  friendship 


^«0 

of  Japan,  124;  Buddhism, 
132,  134,  138;  wars  with 
Shiragi  and  KomiL  149; 
crushed  by  Shiragi  and  China, 
167;  migration  from,  163, 168 

Kudara  Kawanari,  painter, 
251 

Kud($  Suketsune,  killed  in 
vendetta  (1193),  332-3 

Kuga  family,  eligible  for  office 
of  highest  rank,  295 

—  Nagamichi,  minister  under 
Go-Daigo,  388 

KttgeshU-haUOf  leyasu's  law  for 
Court  nobles,  573, 576-7 

Kugy5  (1201-19),  son  of 
Yoriiye.  assassinates  Saneto- 
mo,  339-40 

Kuhi  brings  scales  and 
weights  from  (}hina,  155 

Kujihonait  history,  143 

KujS,  descendants  of  Fuji- 
wara Kanezane,  chosen 
Kwampaku  altematdy  with 
Konoe,  330,  367;  one  of 
"Five  Regent  Houses,"  358 

Kakai  (posthumously,  K5b5 
DaUhi),  774-835,  Buddhist 
priest,  called  by  some  in- 
ventor of  mixed  Shintdf  196, 
644;  founder  (809)  of  Shingon 
(True  Word)  system,  367, 
369,  calligrapher.  23^  366, 
and  inventor  'oi  kirorgana 
syllabary,  229,  250,  251; 
portrait,  228;  shrine  (ill.),  229 

Kuma,  Southern  tribe,  39,  41 

Kiunaga;^e  Naoeane  (d.  1208), 
kills  Taira  Atsumori,  316 

Kumaso,  early  inhabitants  of 
KytSsha,  28,  34,  39-41 ;  pos- 
sibly of  Korean  origin,  41; 
may  be  identical  with  iWa- 
to,  41;  called  Wado  by  C;hi- 
nese,  77;  Keiko's  expedition 
against,  40,  86;  Chtiai's  ex- 
pedition, 88 

Kume,  Dr.,  on  Yamato-dake's 
route  of  march,  86;  on 
Takenouchi-no-Sukune,  106 

—  Prince,  dies  on  expedition 
to  Shiragi,  161 

—  Kami,  33,  62 

Kumebe,  palace  guards,  33, 
62, 67, 130 

Kunajiri,  Russians  seized  at 
(1814),  659 

Kun5,  castle  of,  in  TOtdmi, 
476 

Kurama,  temple  of,  Yoshi- 
tsime   escapes   from,   306-7 

Kurando  or  Kurodo.  Imperial 
estates  bureau,  office  estab- 
lished, 231;  K.*dokaro  pre- 
cursor of  kwampaku,  232 ;  held 
by  Minamoto  Vorimasa,  299 

Kurayamada,  conspirator 
against  Soga,  148;  suicide 
159-60 

Kuriles,  Russians  in,  658; 
Japanese  title  recognized,  698 


Kuriyama    Geti^    oontribntor 
to  Dai  Nihan-ski,  M5 
Kuro,    lady    of    Takenoodn 

family,  109 

Kuroda  Nagamasa  (1568- 
1623)  soldier  of  Hldeywhi, 
498,  500;  against  lahida,  558; 
favours  leyasti,  559;  stuc&e 
Chinese  classics,  578 

Kwrodo  see  Kurando 

Kuroki,  Ibei,  Count  (b.l844), 
oommands  on  Yalu,  713;  de* 
feats  Russians,  714;  head  of 
1st  Army,  717,  718;  aitempto 
to  turn  Russian  flank  719; 
at  Mukden,  722 

Kuromaro  see  Takamuku  Ko- 
romaro 

Kuropatkin,  Aiexei  Nikokue- 
vitch  (b.l848),  Russian  oom- 
mander-in-chief  in  Man- 
churia^ 713;  plans  before  and 
after  Liaoyang,  719—20;  siio> 
ceeded   by   Linievitch,    7!S 

Kusaka,  defeat  of  Jimmu  at, 
23 

Kusakabe,  Prince,  (d.  690) 
son  of  Temmu  and  JitQ,  172 

Kusano  support  Soutlieni 
Court,   400 

Kusu  (Kusuriko),  dau^ter  of 
Fujiwara  Tanetsugo,  conacNrt 
of  Heijo,  230,  231 

Kusu,  wife  of  Oto,  kills  him. 
114 

Kusunoki,  adherents  of  South- 
ern Court,  400 

—  Jir5,  in  attack  on  palaoe 
(1443),  412 

—  Masahide  rebels  in  1428,412 

—  Masanori  (d.l390),  minia- 
ter,  407 ;  joins  Northern  party, 
410,  returns  to  Southern,  411 

~>  Masashige  (1294r-1336), 
called  NankS,  defender  of  Go- 
Daigo,  380-2,  386;  provincial 
governor,  388;  against  Ashi- 
kaga,  392;  death,  (ill.)  394-5 

—  Masatoki,  death.  402 

—  Masatomo  defeats  No- 
bunaga  in  Ise.  480 

—  Masatsura  (1325-48),  son 
of  Masashige,  395;  receives 
Go-Daigo  in  Yoshimo,  397; 
campaign  in  Settsu,  402 

Kuwana,  castle  oi  Takigawa 
Kazumasu,  in  Ise,  495 

Kuzuno,  Prince,  son  of  K5- 
bun,  sacrifices  his  claim  to 
throne  (696),  174-5 

Kuzuo,  in  Shinano,  casde,  487 

KwaifU-^df  anthology  <A 
poems  (751),  214-15 

itwaikei,  sculptor,  280 

Kwammu.  50th  Emperor 
(782-805),  formerly  Yamabe, 
204^5,  224  (iU.)-30;  changes 
capital  to  Ky5t5  (792),  225; 
posthumous  names  first  used, 
21;  sends  Saich5  to  study 
Chinese  Buddhism,  368 


Swamp 

KtoampakUf  regent  far  grown 
£iiiperor,  mayor  of  palace, 
offioe  established  (882),  239; 
decline  of  power  under  Go- 
Sanjd,  271;  forediadowed  by 
KvrandihdokorOj  232;  chosen 
alternately  from  Kuj5  and 
KoDoe,  330, 357-8 ;  office  abol- 
ished after  Kemmu  restora- 
tion, 387;  miimportant  after 
Tokugawa  period.  588 

Ktocanpei  era,  889-97,  CouDsels 
of,  Uda's  fetter  to  Daigo,  242 

Kvfand,  year  period,  1621-43; 
Kvxmei  Shake  Kernhderif 
genealogioal   record,    579; 

Kwaneirji,   temple,   583 

Kwangaim-in,  uji  academy, 
founded  (821),  206,  233 

Kwaogtung  peninsula,  m 
battle    of    Kinchoii,    715 

Kwang^wu,  Chinese  emperor, 
Ji^anese  envoy  to,  84 

Ktoanjiy  poaod,  1087-^4,  257 

Kwankiy  period,  1229-32,  crop 
failure  and  famine,  348 

KwankO  see  Sugawara  Michi- 
aane 

Kwanno  Chokuyo  establishes 
school  in  Yedo,  614 

Kwaimon,  Mercy,  Buddhist 
gpddes^  192;  ohirakawa's 
temple,  272;  temple  at  Kama- 
kuia,  326 

Kvodnryo,  governor  general, 
387;  list  of  E^amakura  A;., 
413;  title  passes  from  Ashi- 
kaga  to  Uesugi  family,  414; 
also  given  (1367)  to  shUsuji 
in  ehigim^s  court,  and  held  by 
Shifoa,  Hosokawa  and  Hata^ 
keyama  families,  414,  436: 
compared  with  shikken  ana 
M(d,  436 

Ktoanseif  yeaj*-period,  1789- 
1800,  vagabonds  in  Yedo 
during,  626 

Kwanto,  or  Bando,  many 
flfaell'-heapB  in^  46;  arm^ 
raised  in,  agamst  Yemishi, 
223;  Taira  and  Minamoto 
fight  in,  263;  Minamoto 
supreme  in,  264;  Ashikaya 
supreme,  416;  Ei^ht  Generals 
of,  combine  agamst  Uesugi, 
425;  battle-ground,  425-6; 
war  between  branches  of 
Uesugi  and  HSjO  and  Satomi, 
431;  in  Battle  Period,  464-8 

Kwasan,  65th  Emperor  (985- 
6),  259-60 

KtodbetsUf  famihes  of  chief- 
tains of  the  conquest,  Im- 
perial class,  77,  92;  pre- 
historic administration,  98; 
classification  in  Sevskinroku, 
233;  revolt,  128-9;  rank  of 
Empress,  189 

KyakUf  "official rules,"  supple^ 
menting  Yoro  laws,  177;  re- 
Vised,  177;  (819),  232 


Wl 

KySgenj  comic  play,  459 

Ky6goku,  one  of  four  princdy 
houses,  621 

—  Takatsugu  (1560-1609), 
568 

Kydko,  year-pmod,  1716-35; 
K.-kin,  coins  then  minted, 
615 

Kyong-sang,  Korea,  514 

Kyorucu,  verse-writer,  601 

Kyaroku,  year-period,  1528-31, 
462 

Ky5to,  capital  794  A.D.,  224- 
6(iU.),  275;  two  cities  and 
two  markets,  281;  capital 
momentarily  moved  to  Fuku- 
hara  (1180),  300;  evacuated 
by  Taira  (1183),  310;  school 
of  art  J  365;  culture,  366; 
Go-Daigo's  conspiracy,  379; 
in  war  of  dynasties,  398; 
Takauji  removes  to,  402; 
ravaged,  462;  Nobunaga  re- 
stores order,  479-80;  under 
Hideyoshi.  481;  Portuguese, 
530;  Xavier,  531-2;  Jesuits, 
537;  Vilela,  538;  Franciscan 
church,  542:  patent  to  mis- 
sionaries, 546;  shogun'a  dep- 
uty in,  561;  leyasu,  562; 
lemitsu's  d^nonstration 

against,  581-2;  Court  ex- 
cluded from  power,  588; 
vendetta  illegal  m,  607;  great 
fire  (1788),  624;  rebuilding, 
629-30;  government,  632, 636 
*-7;  loyalist  intrigues  in,  669- 
70:  extremists  driven  from. 
675;  foreign  ministers  invited 
to,  678 

KyOka,  priest,  449 

KyGshti,  early  myth,  18-19; 
expedition  against  Yamato, 
21,  77;  situation-  28;  King- 
dom called  Wo  by  Chinese, 
60;  government  station,  83; 
Keikd's  expedition  a^nst 
Kumaso,  85;  granary,  121, 
124;  trade,  281;  Mongol  in- 
vasion, 359-60;  revolt  of 
1349,  405;  taken  from  Ashi- 
kaga,  411;  disorder,  414, 421- 
2,  430;  piracy,  443;  great 
families,  470;  Hideyoshi's 
invasion,  600-2;  early  Euro- 
pean intercourse,  530;  Chris- 
tians, 537,  539,  541 

Lacquer,  trees,  planting  of, 
required  for  tenure  of  up- 
lands, 182;  development  of 
art  in  Nara  epoch,  208-9;  in 
Heian,  279;  ware  exported, 
445;  manufacture  in  time  of 
Yosymasa,  461;  (ill.),  184, 643 

Ladies-in-waiting,  unemej  at 
early  court,  73;  dancers,  115; 
Yoshimune's  reforms,  611-12 

Land  and  land-holding,  pre- 
historic, 95-6;  royal  fees,  120; 
taxation,  124:  Daika  reform, 
162;  all  land  Crown  property, 


164;  6-year  lease,  165;  sus- 
tenance grants  lead  to  feudal- 
ism, 172;  Daiho  laws,  178, 
182-4;  reclaimed  uplands, 
201 ;  centralized  holdings,  8th 
century,  202;  grants  for  rec- 
lamation, 207;  maximum 
holdings,  207-8;  abuses  in 
system,  246:  Large  estates, 
251-2;  Go-Sanjo's  reforms, 
270;  territorial  name,  287; 
constables  cmd  stewards, 
328;  Shdkyu  tumult,  341; 
new  distribution,  346;  Joei 
laws,  350;  Go-Daigo's 
grants,  387;  estates  under 
Ashikaga,  409,  426,  435; 
military  holdings,  437;  tax, 
438;  Crown  lands  pa^  to 
military  houses,  461;  Hide- 
yoshi's laws,  526-7;  taxes, 
638,639 

Landscape-gardening,  in  the 
Heian  epoch,  278;  in  Kama- 
kura  period,  365;  patronized 
by  Yoshimasa,  424,  in  Mu- 
romachi  epoch,  456-7;  at 
Momoyama,  521 

Land  steward,  jii5f  and  chief 
steward,  ad-jitdy  in  Yori- 
komo's  reform  of  land,  328: 
shimpo-jitdf  land  holders  ana 
stewards  after  the  ShokyU 
war,   346 

Language,  56-7;  in  Heian 
epoch,  249;  difficulties  for 
preaching,  532-3 

Lanterns,  8  (ill.),  679  (iU.) 

La^P^rouse,  Strait  of,  claimed 
as  Russian  boundary^  697 

Law,  in  time  of  Ojm,  100- 
1;  criminal,  protohistorio 
period,  125;  of  Daiho,  176-84, 
232;  code  of  1232,  a.d.,  349- 
50;  Kemmu  code,  403;  Hide- 
yoshi's legislation,  525-7; 
Laws  of  Mihtary  Houses, 
674-6,  584;  Laws  for  Court 
Nobles,  573,  576-7;  of 
lemitsu  and  letsuna,  584-5; 
real  code,  613,  641 ;  in  Toku- 
gawa  period,  639-41 ;  codified 
after  Kestoration,  691;  De- 
partment, in  Meiji  admin- 
istration, 681 

Leech,  first  offspring  of  Iza- 
nagi  and  Izanamif  9,  26 

Left  Minister  of,  Sa-daijin^ 
office  created  by  Daika,  160 

Legs,  length,  as  racial  mark, 
58-9 

L4se  MajesU  under  Daihd 
code,  178 

Liao  River,  Russians  forced 
into  valley  of,  718 

Liaotung  peninsula,  Chinese 
forces  in,  (1592),  defeated  by 
Japanese,  516-17;  fighting  in 
1894  in,  701 ;  Russian  lease  of, 
705 

liaoyang,  battle  of,  719 


Uh 

Liberal  party,  JiyiXridf  or- 
gaoized  (1878)  by  Itagaki, 
690;  unites  with  Progressists 
and    forms     Constitutionist 

party,  693 

Library  of  Kanazaworbunko^ 
449;  of  Shdheirko,  578;  of 
Momijiyama  Bunko ^  579;  and 
BhirUd,  644-5 

Liefde,  Dutch  ship,  545,  652 

Li  Hung-chang  (1823-1901), 
Chinese  plenipotentiary  for 
peace  of  1896,  702 

la  Lungmin,  artist,  450 

linievitch,  Nikolai  Petro- 
vitch  (b.l834),  Russian  gen- 
eral, succeeds  Kuropatkin 
in  command,  defeated  at 
Mukden,  723 

Literature,  in  Nara  epoch, 
214;  in  Heian  epoch,  248- 
251;  in  Tenryaku  era,  261; 
in  Kamakura  epoch,  366-7; 
in  Muromachi  period,  447-9; 
under  Hideyostii,  528;  place 
of,  in  Military  Houses'  Laws, 
574;  in  Court  Laws,  577;  le- 
yasu's  attitude,  578;  Tsuna- 
yoshi  encourages  Japanese 
and  Chinese,  600;  favoured 
by  Yoshimune,  613-14;  Jap- 
enese,  restoration  of,  645; 
foreign,  659;  Chinese,  104, 
214,  234,  578-9,  645-6 

Livi-Jen-kuei,  Chinese  general, 
defeats  Japanese  in  Korea 
(662  A.D.),  167 

Lloyd,  Rev.  A.,  on  Buddhism, 
— Tendai,  228,—  Hosso,  368; 
and  ShintOf  368  f  .n. 

Longevity,  herb  of,  196 

Longford's  Korea  cited,  39 

Loochoo  see  Ryukyu  Islands 

Lotteries,  277 

Lotus  festival,  214 

Loyalty,  in  early  times,  100- 
1,  109,  112;  in  Heian  epoch, 
285;  m  Tokugawa  period, 
642-3 

Lute,  of  Susanoo,  14;  the 
kotOi  75,  made  from  the  ship 
Karanoj  100;  Wioa,  4-fltringed 
Chinese  lute,  458 

Mabuchi  see  Kamo  Mabuchi 

Macao,  trade  with,  529; 
Jesuits  there,  530;  annual 
vessel  from,  536,546;  em- 
bassy of  1640  from,  656 

Machado,  Joao  Baptista  de 
(1581-1617),  Jesuit,  execut- 
ed, 551 

Mackir-yaf  shop,  281 

Madre  de  DioSf  Pessoa's  ship, 
653 

Maeda  Gen-i  or  Munehisa 
(1539-1602),  guardian  of  Oda 
Nobutada's  son  Sambdshi, 
491:  in  charge  of  Kyoto 
Buddha,  506 

—  Toshiiye  (1538-99),  fails 
to   help   Shibata   Katsuiye, 


762 

495-6:  commands  armiea  in 
Komaki  war,  497,  and  against 
Hojo,  503;  one  of  5  senior 
ministers,  523  (ill.)*  526; 
attempt  to  make  break  be- 
tween leyaau  and,  557; 
death.  558 

—  Toshinaga  (1562-1614), 
son  of  Todhiiye^  favours  leya- 
su,  559,  ,560;  simulates  mad- 
ness, 595 

Magic  and  incantations,  of 
Buddhist  abbot  RaigO,  274; 
general  beUef  in,  282 

Mahayana.  Great  Vehiclii, 
esoteric  Buddhism,  132,  369 

Mahitotsu,  metal  worker,  79 

Makarof!,  Stephaa  Osipovitch 
(1848-1904),  Russian  ad- 
miral drowned  with  p€tra- 
pavlovsk,  714 

Maketsu,  Chinese  or  Korean 
spinning  woman,  immigrant 
to  Japan,  102 

Maki,  wife  of  H5j5  Tokimasa, 
favours  her  son-in-law,  Mina- 
moto  Tomomasa,  337 

Makibi  see  Kibi  no  Mabi 

Makura  Soshi,  book  by  Sei 
Shonagon,  249 

Mallets  and  ''mallet-headed" 
swords^  42,  51 

Mamiya  Rinzo  (1781-1845) 
discovers  (1826)  that  Sagha- 
lien  is  not  part  of  continent, 
697 

Mamta,  Prince,  in  charge  of 
Record  of  Uji,  233 

Manabe  Norifusa,  minister 
under  lenobu,  608,  and  le- 
tsugu,  610;  removed  from 
Treasury  by  Yoshimime,  611 

ManchiKKorean  subdivision 
of  Asiatic  yellow  race,  58 

Manchuria>  in  colonization 
from  northern  China,  60; 
part  ceded  to  Japan  by 
treaty  of  1895,  but  not  oc- 
cupi^  after  Russian,  German 
and  French  note,  702;  Rus- 
sian designs  upon,  704r-6; 
Russia's  failure  to  evacuate, 
and  negotaitions  over  ''open 
.door,''  707;  Russo-Japanese 
war,  710-24;  evacuation  of, 
provided  for  by  treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  725^;  Japanese 
position  in,  727-8 

Man-dokorOf  administration 
bureau,  one  of  three  sections 
of  Bakufu,  formerly  called 
kumon-joj  327;  in  admin- 
istration of  Kyoto  after  Shdh- 
yH  war,  345;  in  Muromachi 
administration,  436 

Maneko,  atae  ci  Iki,  suicide, 
101 

Man-en,  year-period,  1860, 
coinage  of,  639 

AfanhqUan,  American  ship, 
enters  Uraga^  665 


Marmen  iaHhO,  coin,  201 

Manners  and  customs,  r- 
mote,  61-75;  in  time  d 
YOryaku,  115;  in  Muromadii 
period,  455 

MancHt^  large  estates,  Mm, 
201-J2,  251-2;  attempts  to 
regulate,  270;  koden^  tax 
f ree^  granted  .to  Taira  af ler 
Heiji  tumult,  296 ;  Yoritamo's 
memorial  on,  326;  abuflescC 
remedied  by  appcnntment  d 
constables  and  land  stewaidi, 
329;  distribution  after  ni> 
toration  of  Kemmu,  39; 
gifts  of  Takauji,  426 

Maniunittioa  of  slaves,  174 

Manyd^-a,  "Myriad  Leaves,* 
first  Japanese  antholagy, 
214;  compared  with  ^ote- 
ska.  24Q\  on  character  of 
soldier,  285;  oommoits  on, 
by  KeiehQ,  600 

Map,  official,  begun  unda 
Hideyoshi,  527 

Market  Gonunisisoners,  afta 
Daika,  164 

Markets,  ichi,  in  early  Japsa, 
71;  in  Nara  epoch^   209 

Marquis,  awm!^  title  estab- 
lished by   Temmu,    171 

Marriage  in  early  Japan,  73- 
73;  and  the  festival  oT  «te- 
A»i,  127;  none  reoognised 
among  slaves  by  Datto,  161; 
in  Nara  and  earlier  epocbi, 
212;  in  laws  of  Militarf 
Houses,  575,  584;  between 
military  and  court  f amiliei, 
620;  child  marriage,  564 

Maruba^  Chaya,  leader  in 
revoltof  1651, 584 

Masa,  daughter  of  Hd]5  Toki- 
masa, mistress  of  Minamoto 
Yoritomo,  303,  323;  moths 
of  Yoriiye  and  the  power, 
with  Tokimasa,  in  his  ad- 
ministration, 335-6;  ssTei 
Sanetomo,  338;  plea  to  gen- 
erals of  BakufUf  343;  doUh 
(1225),  346 

Masakado  see  Taira  Ma» 
kado 

Masanobu  (1453-90),  painteL 
450 

Masanori  see  Kusimoki  Maas- 
nori 

Masashige  see  Kusunoki  Ma- 
sashige 

Masatomo  see  Ashikaga  Maaa- 
tomo 

Masatoahi  eee  Hotta  MaM- 
toshi 

Masayasu  eee  Inaba  Masi- 
yasu 

Masks  for  dances,  sculptured, 
280;  nO  masks,  28,  56  (ill) 

Masses,  Buddhist,  282 

Masuda  Nagamori  (1545- 
1615),  one  of  5  administn- 
tors,  plots  with  Ishida  agaiut 
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.  leyaao,    657:    eaten   pion- 

asteiy  after  Sekigahara,  561 
McumkagaMi,  history  of  1184^ 

1333,  on  literature,  366 
Mats,  taiami,  floor-ooveringB, 

279, 373;  iaiau-gomo^  126 
Matsubara,  Pine  Plain,  507 
Matsudaira,  origin  of  family, 

556;of  Aizu,et&,636 

—  Hideyasu  (1574-1607), 
son  of  leyasu,  557,  560 

—  Masatouna  (1567-1648) , 
Tokugawa  agent  in  Kyoto, 
580 

—  Mitsunaga  (161&-1717), 
punished  by  shdgun,  597 

—  Motoyasu  see  Tokugawa 
leyasu,  478 

—  Nobutsuna  (1596-1662), 
minister  of  lonitsu,  581, 594, 
and  of  letsuna,  584 

—  Norimura,  minister  of 
Yoshimune,  drafts  code  (1742) 
613, 641 ;  Buooession  to  Yoshi- 
mune, 618 

—  Sadanobu  (1758-1829),  re- 
vises code,  613;  mimster 
under  lenari,  624;  sumptuary 
laws,  624-6;  educational  re- 
forms, 627;  retires,  628-9; 
matter  of  rebuilding  palace, 
629-30;  rank  of  Tsunehito 
and  Hitotsubashi  Harunari, 
630-1;  revises  rules. of  pro- 
cedure, 641  (ill.) 

—  Tadanao,  punished  by  To- 
kugawa in  1623,  593-4 

— ^dateru  (1593-1683), 
daimyd  of  Echigu,  557,  591; 
removed,  593  ■ 

—  Yoshinaga,  baron  of  Echi- 
zen,  advocates  foreign  trade, 
667;  importance  in  new 
Japan,  677 

Matsukura  Shigemasa  (1574- 
1630),  persecutes  Christians, 
urges  conquest  of  Philippines, 
653 

Matsumae,  ruling  Northern 
islands,  clash  with  Russians, 
658,697 

Matsunaga  Hisahide  (1510- 
77),  kills  Norinaga  and  the 
shiigun  Yoshiteru,  434,  435; 
ally  of  Shingen,  483 

Matsuo  BashO  (1644-94), 
verse  writer,  601 

Matsushita  Yukitsuna,  sol- 
dier under  whom  Hid^oshi 
served,  476 

Matsuura,  in  Hisen,  Toi  attack 
unsuccessfully,  263;  branch 
oi  Minamoto,  265;  support 
Southern  Court,  400;  atti- 
tude toward  Xavier,  531 

Mayor  of  the  palace,  kwam- 
Txiibu,  239 

Ma  Yuan,  painter,  365 

MayuwakUlsAnk5,  111,  118 

Measures,  early,  155;  stand- 
ard   {seniki^mashu)    of    Go- 
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S«ij6,  270;  in  HkUyoehi's 
laws,  526-7 
Medicine,  126-7 
Medicine-hunting,  early  court 
amusement,  15^7 
Meijiy  "Enlightened  (govern- 
ment,"    year-period     1868- 
1912,  6,  678,  679-731;  post- 
humous name  of  Mutsuhito 
Meiiokuy  year-period,  1390-3, 
and  the  rising  of  1391,  411 
M^,    ideographic    Japanese 
used  by,  3  ^ . 

Menju  Shosuke,  impersonates 
Shibata  Katsuiye  and  saves 
him,  49£| 

Mercy,    goddess,    Kwannon, 
192 
Merit  lands,  Kodenf  granted 
for  public  services,  183 
Mexico,  Spanish  ships  from, 
547,  550 

Michelbome,  Sir  Edward,  on 
Japanese  sailors  (1604  or  '5), 
657-^ 

Michi  no  Omi,  ancestor  of 
Otomo,  129 

Miohinaga  see  Fujiwara  Mi- 
chinaga 

Michiyasu,  Prince,  235;  ,Em- 
peror  Montoku  (q.v.) 
Michisane  $ee  Sugawara  Mi- 
ohizane 

Mikado,   origin  of  title,   63; 
name  appropriated  for  resi- 
dence of  Soga  Emishi,  147 
Mikatarga-hara,       war       of, 
(1572-^),  487 
Mikawa,   province,   Oda  de- 
feat Imagawa  in,  468;  fight- 
ing in  Komaki  war,  498 
Mikena,  brother  of  Jimmu,  60 
Military    Affairs,  in   ancient 
Japan,  66-67;  first  eonscrip- 
tk)n    (689  A.D.),    174;    or- 
ganization under  Daih^j  180; 
dufiag  Nara  epoch,  218-19; 
improvement  in  organization 
-in  12th  century,  314;  devdop- 
ment  of  tactics,  488;  foreign 
military  science,  668-0;  con- 
scription laws  and  tfomuroi, 
682;  new  army  justified  bv 
Satsuma  rebeUion,  686;  mod- 
em army  organization,  695-6 
MiUtary  Art  of  Bushi,  286-7 

—  class,  ehi,  232;  in  Kamakura 
paiod,  372 

—  code,  ChAtnbd'ryQ,  of  Daih5 
laws  178 

—  dues,  Buke-yakUj  426,  438, 
638 

—  ethics,  and  P^rimer  of  Ya- 
maga  Sok5,  607 

Mihtary  houses,  bukef  rise  in 
8th  century,  223;  10th,  256: 
11th,  287;  power  increased 
by  Hdgen  and  Hetii  insur- 
rections, 294:  Minamoto 
ideals,  325;  finances,  376; 
crushed  by  Kemniu  xestora- 
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tion,  388;  Northern  Court 
follows  system  of,  398:  in 
Ashikaga  times,  405;  Onin 
disorder,  427:  Muromachi 
period,  435;  land  holdings, 
437;  powto  in  Tokugawa 
period,  573;  Laws  of,  574; 
mtermiarry  with  Court  nobles, 
620;  weakness,  677 

MiUtia,  kondei,  in  8th  cen- 
tury, 218-19 

Milk,  212 

Milky  Way  in  myth,  12,  25 

Millet  as  substitute  for  rice, 
207 

Mimaki,  life-time  name  of 
Emperor  Sujin,  81 

Mimana  (Imna),  Japanese 
name  for  Kara,  Korea,  81; 
Japanese  influence  there,  83; 
90;  Tasa  leads  revolt  in,  114; 
part  ceded  to  Kudara,  122; 
Keno  in,  123;  pretended  ex- 
pedition against,  139;  Shi- 
ragi  overpowers,  149-50; 
Japan  intervenes  in  war  be- 
tween Shiragi  and,  151;  Shi- 
ragi  invades  (622),  152; 
families  from,  in  9th  century 
nobility,  153 

Mimasaka,  province,  given  to 
Yamana  family  (1441),  421 

Mimashi.  Korean  teacher  of 
music  (612  a.d.),  156 

Mime,  Dengaku,  377 

Mimoro,  Prince,  37 

Mimoro^  Mt.,  in  early  myth, 
15,  37;  Kami  of,  a  serpent. 
65,  128 

MinamotOj  princely  family, 
205;  Fujiwara  take  wives 
from,  190;  generals  of  Im- 
perial guaros,  206;  called 
Oen  and  Gen-ji,  206  f.n.; 
academy,  207,  283;  manors 
and  troops,  252;  win  Taira 
estates,  253;  quarrel  with 
Taira,  254,  263;  revolt 
against  Fujiwara,  258; 
literature^  261;  military 
power  in  provinces,  262, 
especially  Awantd,  264; 
'* claws"  of  Fujiwara,  265; 
provincial  branches,  265;  war 
with  Taira,  284r-335;  power 
taken  by  H6j6, 336,  340 

-Hikaru  (845-913),  son  of 
Nimmyo,  accuses  Sugawara 
Midiizane,  243;  death,  245 

-^Hiromasa  (918-80),  musi* 
cian,  261 

—  Ichunan  (1200-3),  candi- 
date for  8hd§uny  killed,  337-8 

—  Kanetsuna,  in  Yorimasa 
conspiracy,  300 

—  Kugy6  eee  KugyO 

—  Mitsukune,  erects  monu« 
WQeaoii  to  Kusunoki  Masashige, 
395 

—  Mitsumasa^  foimder  of 
Suruga  C^nji,  265 
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Minamoto  Mitsunaka  (912- 
97), reveals  conspiracy  against 
Fujiwara  (967),  258,  262; 
his  influence,  264-5;  founder 
of  Shinano  Genji,  266,  288; 
the  two  swords,  285 

—  Nakaakira,  killed  with 
Sanetomo  by  SugyS,  340 

—  Narinobu,  poet,  261 

—  Noriyori  (1156-93),  sent 
against  Yoshin^a,  312,  313; 
at  Icbino-tani,  315;  com- 
mands force  1184-6,  316;* 
blocks  Taira  from  withdraw- 
ing into  Kyushu,  318;  assas- 
sinated, 333 

—  Sanetomo  (1192-1219),  ri- 
val of  Ichiman  336;  blocks 

•  Ho j6  designs,  337;  attempt  to 
assassinate  him,  338;  death, 
339-40;  patron  of  Fujiwara 
Tameiye,366 

—  Senju-maru  (1201-14),  re- 
volt, execution,  338 

—  Shigenari,  pretends  to  be 
Yoshitomo,  293 

—  Shitago  (911-83),  lUUra- 
teur,  261  ^ 

— ■  Tadaaki,  in  capture  of  Ro- 
kuhara,  384 

—  Tametomo  (1139-70),  great 
warrior  of  Hdgen  tumult, 
289-90;  exiled  to  Izu,  290f  .n. ; 
advice  not  followed  292 

—  Tameyoshi,  in  Hogerif  tum- 
ult, 289 

—  Tomomasa,  Maki's  candi- 
date for  shdgun,  killed.  337-8 

—  Torn  (822-95),  minister  of 
the  Left  under  Uda,  240 

—  Toshikata  (969-1027),  poet, 
one  of  SkirTiogon,  261 

—  Tsunemoto  (894-^1), 
Prince  Rokuson.  founder  of 
Seiwa  Genji.  206,  287-8;  in 
beginning  ot  hostilities  with 
Taira,  254  f.n. 

—  Wataru,  husband  of  Kesa, 
304 

—  Yorichika  (d.  1117),  an- 
cestor of  Suruga  Genji,  265 

—  Yoriiye  (1182-1204),  suc- 
ceeds (1199)  as  lord  high 
constable  and  chief  land- 
steward,  335:  as  skogun 
(1202)  336;  killed  by  Toki- 
masa,  337 

—  Yorimasa  (1106-80),  sides 
with  Taira,  killed,  298-300 

—  Yorimitsu  (944-1021),  sol- 
dier, 288;  aids  Michinaga, 
262,  264;  at  Court,  266 

—  Yorinobu  (968-1048),  262, 
288:  governor  of  Kai,  drives 
back  Taira  Tadatsune,  264; 
helps  Michinaga,  265 

—  Yoritomo  (1147-99),  son 
of  Yoshitomo,  86;  escapes 
after  Heiji  war,  293-4;  war  of 
1180,  801-2;  army  crushed, 
304;  gains,  305  (ill.);  quar- 
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rels  with  Yoshinaka,'  308; 
called  to  Ky5to,  311;  sent 
against  Yoshinaka,  312;  re- 
lations with  Yoshitsune,  316, 
320-1;  Bakufu  independent 
of  C5ourt,  324-30;  memorial 
on  manors,  326;  becomes,  a^ 
t  tcdshogun,  331;  death  and 
character,  332-4;  patron  of 
Saigyd  Hoshiy  367;  system 
imitated  by  TakaUji,  402-3 

—  Yoriyoshi  (995-1048),  264, 
288;  in  Nine  Yeare'  Commo- 
tion, 266 

—  Yoshichika  (d.  1117)  re- 
bellion put  down  by  Taira 
Masamori,  288 

—  Yoshihira,  son  of  Yoshi- 
tomo, 307  f.n. 

—  Yoshiiyr  (1041-1108),  288: 
great  archer,  264;  callea 
Hachiman  TarS,  in  Nine 
Year's  Commotion  and  Three 
Year's  war,  266-7;  helps  put 
down  disorder  of  Enryaku-ji 
monks,  274 

—  Yoshikata,  308     • 

—  Yoshimitsu  (1056-1127), 
founder  of  Tada  Genji,  265; 

-in  Three  Years'  War,  267 

—  (Kiso)  Yoshinaka  (1164r- 
84),  revolts  in  Shinano^Ko- 
tsuke,  307-8;  quarrels  with 
Yoritomo,  308f-9;  defeats 
Taira  at  Tonami-yama,  309; 
Go-Shirakawa  joins,  310;  tries 
to  get  crown  for  Hokurika, 
310-11;  death,  311-13 

—  Yoshitaka  marries  Yori- 
tomo's  dai^ter,  309;  death, 
313 

—  Yoshitomo,  supports  Go- 
Shirakawa  in  Hdgen  tumult, 
289;  joins  in  plot  of  Heiji, 
292;  advice  overruled  by 
Nobayori,  killed,  293;  his 
sons,  293-4;  loses  great  land 
holdings,  252 

—  Yoshitsuna  (d.ll34),  broth- 
er  of  Yoehiiye,  274 

—  Yoshitsune  (1159-89),  son 
of  Yoshitomo,  escapes  after 
Heiji  tumult,  294;  joins  Yori- 
tomo, 306-7;  sent  against 
Yoshinaka,  312,  313;  at  Ichi- 
no-tani,  315;  wins  battle  of 
Yashima,  317-18;  relations 
to  Yoritomo,  316,  320-4; 
attempted  assassination,  322; 

Erotected  by  Fujiwara  Hide- 
ira,  323,  suicide,  324 

—  Yukiiye  (d.  1186),  303;  re- 
peatedly defeated,  308;  joins 
Yoskinaka,  309;  Yoshinaka 
disapproves  his  choice  to  be 
governor  of  BSzen,  311 ;  sum- 
mary criticisin  of  him^  dll- 
12;  turns  to  Yoshitsune, 
death,  322,  323 

—  Yukitsuna  betrays  Shishi- 
ga-tani  plot  (1177),  S96^  oo- 
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cupies  Settsu  and  Kawachi 
(U83),  309 

Minchd,  called  Ch5  Densu, 
(1352-1431),  paints-,  450 

Ming,  Chinese  Emperor,  mis- 
sion for  Buddhist  Sutras,  131; 
dynasty,  its  fall,  586 

Mining,  leyasu's  efforts  (1609) 
to  develop,  651,  652 

Ministers,  system  of  three, 
under  Daika,  160,  163;  mem- 
bers of  Privy  Council  Board 
under  Daiho,  179;  Hide- 
yoshi's  system,  623;  council 
of,  separated  from  shogun, 
601,  632;  senior  and  junior 
ministers,  632-3 

Mino,  province,  Oda  defeat 
Saitd  in,  468,  480 

Miroku  (Sanskrii  Maitreya), 
stone  image  of,  brought  to 
Japan   (584  a.d.),    134,    138 

Mirror,  in  myth  of  Sun-Ood- 
dess^  12;  one  of  Imperial  in- 
signia, 18,  33,  63,70;  bronze, 
in  sepulchral  remains,  52 

Mishchenko,  Russian  general. 
leads  cavalry  raid  after  fall 
of  Port  Arthur,  721 

Misumi,  adherents  of  South- 
em  Court,  in  Sanin-do,  400 

Mita,   Korean  architect,    126 

Mitigations  (xokH-^)  of  penal- 
ty of  Daih6  code  for  rank, 
position  and  public  service, 
178 

Mito,  Tokugawa  of,  624 

Mitoshi,  a  Kami^  69 

Mitsubishi  Company,  first 
private  dockyard,  669 

Mitsohide  see  Akechi  Mitso- 
hide 

Mitsukuni  see  Tokugawa  Mit- 
sukuni 

Mitsunobu  (Tosa  no  M.), 
painter,  founder  of  Tosa 
school  of  painting,   460 

Miura  branch  of  Taira,  2^; 
plot  against  Hdio,  351 

—  Mitsumura  (d.  1247),  sui- 
cide, 351 

—  Yasumara  (1204-47),  in 
war  with  H5jd,  361 

—  Yoshiaki,  333 

—  Yoshizumi  ( 1 127  - 1200 ), 
in  Bakufu,  336 

Miwa  Sak5,  commander  of 
palace  guaras,  136 

Miyake  Atsuaki,  contributor 
to  Dai  Nilonshi,  646 

Mivoshi,  scholars  in  Ashikaga 
aoministration,  403 ;  lec^ 
turers,  449;  in  civil  war  of 
1520-50,  433,  464;  erudb 
Hoshokawa,  434;  in  Awa,4i0; 
attempt  to  take  Ky5to,  481 

—  Kiyotsura  (847-918),  21ft 
243;  memorial  (914),  245-S, 
on  writing,  103-4;  Chinese 
scholar,  249 

->-  Mananaga,  inheritance,  434 
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Miyofihi  Motonaga,  434,  464 

—  Nagateru(d.  1520)^uiEuxiian 
of  Hosokawa  Sumimoto  and 
Takakuni,  432;  death,  433 

—  Norinaga,  called  Ch5kei 
(1523-64),  in  dvil  war,  434 

—  Yasunobu  (1140-1221),  son 
of  Yoritomo's  nurse,  303;  an- 
cestor of  Ota  and  Machino 
vjif  328  and  f.n.;  in  Bakufu 
council,  336;  advice  at  be- 
ginning of  ShokyH  struggle, 
343;  death,  346 

—  Yasuteura,  with  Hqj5 
Yasutoki  plans  Joei  code,  349 

—  Yoshitsugu  (d.l573),  revolts 
in  Settsu^  4S4 

Mizugaki,  Sujin's  court  at,  79 
Mizuna,  life  time  name  of  Em- 
peror Hansh5,  109 
Mizuno,  governor  of  Nagasaki, 
[persecutes  Christians,  653 

—  Echiz^  no  Kamif  prime 
minister  of  leyoshi,  sump- 
tuary laws  and  efforts  at  re- 
form (1826),  661,  Bgg,  662 

Mochifusa  aee  Uesugi  Mochi- 

fusa 
Mochihito,  Prince,  (1150-80), 

Yorimasa  conspiracy,  299 
Mogami  of  Yamagata,  471 

—  Yoshiakira  (1546-1614), 
one  of  leyasu's  generals,  560 

Moho,  variant  name  of  Su- 
shen  or  Toi,  262 

Afomijiyama  Bunkd,  Toku- 
gawa  library  at  Yedo,  579 

Mommu,  42nd  Emperor  (697- 
707),  Prince  Karu,  accession, 
175-6;  succession  and  plan 
to  move  capital,  185 

Momokawa  see  Fujiwara  Mo- 
mokawa 

Momonoi  family  favours  Tada- 
yoshi,  406 

Mamo-yafna,  "Peach  Hill,"  in 
Fushimi,  Hideyoshi's  palace, 
527;  last  epoch  of  Ashikaga 
shogunate,  521;  palace  de- 
stroyed (1596),  528;  leyasu's 
castte  taken  (1600),  659-60 

Momozono,  116th  Emperor 
(1735-62),  621 

Afon,  coin,  187,  438  f.n. 

Mongaku,  priest,  ori^nally 
Endo  Morito,  aids  Yontomo, 
30S-4,  334 

Mongol,  subdivision  of  yellow 
race,  58;  fold  of  eye,  59;  inva- 
sion, 358-64 

Monju-dokoro,  Bakufu  depart- 
ment of  justice,  328;  in  ad- 
ministration of  KyQto  after 
ShokyU  war,  345 ;  power  passes 
to  HyojoahUf  347;  in  Muro- 
machi  administration,  436 

Monkey,  worship  of,  128; 
female  divinity,  12,  213 

Mononobe,  palace  guard,  67, 
284;  uji  of  Kwami  class,  im- 
portant especially  in  YOrya- 
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ku's  reign,    129-30;  oppose 
Buddhism,  133-4,  285 

—  Moriya,  d-myrcai,  killed  by 
Soga,  130,  138;  their  rivahy, 
134;  opposes  Buddhism,  134, 
285;  supports  Anahobe,  135, 
136;  final  contest  with  Soga, 
136-7;  property,  138 

—  Okoshi,  o-mwajif  130;  op- 
poses Buddhism,  133 

Montoku,  Emperor  (851-58), 
236-7,  chronicle  of  reign,  5 

Montoku  JiUitroku,  National 
History,  251 

Monto-ahQ,  Shin  sect,  370  f.n. 

Moon.  Kami  off  11 

Moonlight  festivals,  277 

Mori  Arinori,  Viscount  (1847- 
89),  minister  of  pubhc  in- 
struction,  assassinated,   691 

M5ri  family,  rapid  rise  in 
power,  469-70;  Ashikaga 
Voshiaki  turns  to,  482 

—  Hidemoto  (1579-1650),  in 
Ishida's  army,  560 

—  Motonari  (1497-1571),  wins 
power  of  Ouchi,  469  (ill.) 

—  Motonori  (1839-96),  of 
ChoshQ,  leader  of  extrem- 
ists, expelled  from  Kyoto,  675 

—  Nagayoshi  (1558-84),  gen- 
eral of  Hideyoshi,  498 

—  Rammaru,  lieutenant  of 
Nobunaga,  474 

—  Terumoto  (1553-1625)  loses 
central  Japan  to  Hideyoshi, 
489;  Akechi  Mitsuhide  joins, 
490;  peace  with  Hideyoshi, 
491;  senior  minister,  523; 
signs  Hideyoshi's  laws,  526; 
favours  Ishida,  559,  leads 
his  army,  560;  loses  estates, 
561 

Morihito.  Emperor  Nijd  (q.v.) 

Morikum,  Prince  (1301-33), 
shogutif  1308-33,  354 

Morimasa  see  Sakuma  Mori- 
masa 

Morinaga,  Prince,  (1308-35), 
called  Ot5  no  Miya,  son  of 
Go-Daigo,  379,  and  his  de- 
fender, 381, 384;  commander- 
in-chief,  387;  death  389-90 

Moriya  see  Mononobe  Moriya 

Morosada,  Prince,  see  Kwazan 

Moroya,  chief  of  Otomo,  6- 
muraji,  129 

MorrisoHt  American  ship  in 
Yedo,  1837,  663 

Mother-of-pearl  and  lacquer, 
208,  279 

"  Mother's  Land,"  Shiragi, 
Korea,  60 

Motien  Mountains,  Russian 
campaign  planned  in,  713 

Motonobu  (1476-1559),  paint- 
er, Kan5  school,  450 

Motoori  Norinaga  (1730- 
1801),  Shinto  revival,  646; 
646  (ill.);  quoted,  648-9;  on 
Shintd  dualism,  65 


Mure 

Mourning  colour,  white,  212, 
earlier,  black,  213;  custc»ns, 
139;  periods  of,  varying  with 
rank,  213 

Moxa,  medicinal  herb,  touch 
of,  defilement,  276 

Mu  Hsi,  painter,  365 

Mukden,  Russian  railway 
through,  705;  battle  of 
(1905),  721-3 

Muko,  Fukuhara  harbour,  300 

Mukuhara,  Buddhist  temple 
at,  133 

Mulberry,  early  culture,  67; 
used  with  hemp  to  make 
cloth,  67;  order  for  cultiva- 
tion (472  A.D.),  113;  plant- 
ing of,  condition  of  tenure  of 
upland,  182 

Multa,  King  of  Kudara, 
stories  of  his  cruelty  told  oi 
Emperor  Muretsu,  120 

Munemara,  chief  of  trade,  155 

Munetada  see  Tokugawa  Mu- 
netada 

Munetaka,  Prince  (1242-74), 
shogun  in  1252-^,  354,  356 

Munetake  see  Tokugawa  Mu- 
netake 

Munro,  N.  G.,  on  Japanese 
archaeology,  46,  47,  49,  64; 
imibef  71-2;  rice-chewers,  74 
f.n.;  coins.  187  f.n. 

Murajif  "chief,"  title,  73;  ap- 
plied to  pre-conquest  (Shim- 
fcetei*)  rulers,  77,  92,  98;  o- 
muraji,  head  of  o-iyi,  98;  in- 
ferior title  in  Temmu's  peer- 
age, 171-2 

Murakami,  62nd  Emperor 
(947-67),  257-8 

Murakami  Genji,  branch  of 
Minamoto,  206 

—  Yoshihiro,  of  lyo  province, 
pirate  chief,  445 

—  Yoshikiyo  (1501-73),  driv- 
en from  Kuzuo  by  Takeda 
Shingen,  467 

—  Yoshiteru  impersonates 
Morinaga,  381 

Murasala  Shikibu  (d.  992), 
writer  of  Genji  Monogatari, 
249  f.n.,  250,  (ill.),  261 

MuravidOf,  Nikolai  Nikolaie- 
vich  (d.  1881),  Russian  com- 
mander in  Far  East,  claims 
(1858)  Saehalien,  697 

Murdoch,  J.,  quoted  on  Tada- 
tsune's  ravages  of  Kwant5,264 
f.n.;  on  Heian  epoch,  275-6; 
weakening  of  Fujiwara  power, 
294  f.n.;  Bushi  of  Kwanto, 
314;  Joei  code,  349-50;  down- 
fall of  Bakufu  J  355;  feudalism 
in  war  of  dynasties.  401 ;  lit- 
erali  in  Ashikaga  aaministra- 
tion,  403;  Kamakurarule  in 
Kai,  Izu  and  Mutsu,  409;  re- 
volt of  1443,  412 

Muretsu  (Buretsu),  25th  Em« 
peror  (499-^506),  119-20 


Muro 

Muro  Nawokiyo,  or  Kylis&, 
(1658-1734),  Confucianist, 
historian  of  "47  Rdnins,'' 
607;  adviser  to  shoguUf  613 

Muromaohi)  part  of  Ky5to, 
administrative  headquarters 
of  Ashikaga,  402;  Ashikaga 
shdguns  at,  413,  435-6 

Musashi,  immigrants  from  Ko- 
ma  settle  in,  168 ;  war  of  Taira 
and  Minamoto  in,  254;  Hdj5 
and  Uesugi  in,  467 

Mushroom  picking,  458 

Music,  Korean  and  Buddhist, 
166;  and  poetry,  215;  in 
Heian  society,  278;  jdrurif 
605-6 

MuS5  Kokmhif  "National 
Teacher,"  or  Soseki  (1271- 
1346),  scholar,  448;  head  of 
Teniyuji,  454 

Muto,  branch  of  Fujiwara  in 
Kwanto,  266 

—  Sukeyori,  founder  of  Sh5ni 
family,  470 

Mutsu,  6  provinces,  in  Nara 
epoch,  N.  E.  and  N.  littoral, 
219;  the  Nine  Years'  Com- 
motion (1056-64)  in,  266- 
67;  Three  Years'  War  (1089- 
1091)  in,  267;  (0-shtl)  part  of 
0-U,  388;  peaceful  imder  Ka- 
makura  rule,  409;  revolt  of 
1413  in,  412;  in  16th  century 
wars,  471;  silk  growing,  617; 
famine  of  1783-6  in,  623 

—  branch  of  Fujiwara,  de- 
scendants of  Fujiwara  Kiyo- 
hira,  268;  give  Yoshitsune 
asylum,  307,  324;  crushed  by 
Yoritomo  (1189),  324 

Mutsuhito,  (posthumous  name, 
Meiji),  122nd  Emperor  (1867- 
1912),  677;  seal,  694  (iU.) 

Myochin  Nobuiye,  metal- 
worker Efcnd  armourer,  451 

MyOcho,  Zen  priest,  454 

Myoe  (or  Koben),  bonze,  quo- 
tation from  his  biography  on 
Yaautoki,  344-5 

Myogaku-ji,  temple,  491 

Myong  see  Song  Wang  Myong 

My6o,  priest,  454 

Myoshin-ji,  Zen  temple,  W.  of 
Ky5to,  454,  566 

Myosh^  (109th)  Empress 
(1629-43),  Princess  Oki, 
daughter  of  Gk>-mizu-no-6 
and  Tokugawa  consort,  590 

Mythology,  8-27,33;  rational- 
istic explaiiation  of,  28-33,  by 
Japanese,  29 

Nabeshima  Naoshige  (1537- 
1619),  invasion  of  Korea,  509 

Nagahama,  Omi,  headquarters 
of  Hidevoshi,  485 

Kagakuae,  battle  of,  498 

Nagamasa  see  Asai  Nogamasa 
and  Asano  Nagamasa 

Nagaxoori  $ee  Masuda  Naga- 
mori 
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Nagao  Kagetora  see  Uesugi 

Kenshin 
Nagaoka,  Yamashiro,  capital, 

225-6 

—  tiji,  of  princely  descent,  205 
NagastJd,  port,  529;  church, 

trade,  growth,  635;  Jesuit 
church  seized  by  Francisans, 
642;  missionaries  receive  pat- 
ent 546;  Martyrs'  Mount,  548; 
execution  of  De  1'  Assump- 
tion and  Machado.  651; 
"Great  Martyrdom,^'  652, 
653;  trade,  609;  Pessoa  at, 
653;  Dutch  and  English  con- 
fined to,  654;  Dutch  factory, 
656;  Russians  come  to, 
(1804),  668;  Glynn  and  the 
Preble  J  663;  Americans  al- 
lowed to  traae,  666;  military 
college  at,  668 

—  Enki,  guardian  of  H6j6 
Takatoki,377 

—  Takashige,  suicide,  '386 

—  Takasuke  (d.l333).  minister 
of  Takatoki,  377;  dethrones 
Go-Daigo,  379 

Nagashino,  castle,  487 

Nagasime,  governor  of  Yama- 
to,  23^,  76 

Nagato,  fortifications  at, 
(1280),  361-2 

Nagatoshi,  name  given  to 
Nawa  Nagataka,  382 

Nagauji  see  H5jo  S6un 

Nagaya  (684-729),  minister  of 
the  Left,  189,  209 

Nagoya^  in  Hizeh,  base  of 
operations  against  Korea, 
512;  castle  of,  562,  521  (ill.) 

Nai-mul,  king  of  Shiragi 
(364),  first  sends  tribute  to 
Yamato,  89 

Naka,  Prince,  son  of  K6gy- 
oku,  148;  passed  over,  m 
succession,  159,  166;  inter- 
regnum, 168;  Great  Keform, 
160;  expedition  to  Korea,  167; 
Emperor  Tenchi  (g.t;.),  168 

Nakachiko,  Oshiwa  s  servant, 
118 

Nakahara  family,  scholars, 
secretaries  in  Bakufu,  328; 
in  Ashikaga  administration, 
403;  lecturers,  449 

—  Chikayoshi  (1 142-1207) , 
in  Yoritomo's  Bakufu,  328 
f.n.;  nomin£^ted  high  con- 
staHe  at  Court,  but  not  ap- 
pointed, 330;  in  Bakufu 
coundl,  336;  ancestor  of 
Otomo  family  of  Kyushu,  470 

—  Kaneto,  rears  loshinaka, 
308 ;  his  four  sons, Yoshinaka's 
guards,  312-13 

Nakai  Scishi  establishes  school 

in  Osaka,  614 
Nakamaro  see  Abe  Nakamoro 

and  Fujiwara  Nakamaro 
Nakamura  Hiyoshi  see  Toyo- 

tomi  Hideyoshi,  475  f.n. 
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Nakane  Genkei,  mathematf 
cian,  translates  Gregorian 
calendar  into  Japanese,  614 

Nakanomikado,  1 14th  Ehnperor 
(1710-35),  620-1 

Nakano,  suburb  of  Yedo, 
dog-kennel  in,  602 

Naka-Nuski,  "Central  Mas- 
ter," 61 

Ncikasenrdo,  Central  Mountain 
road,  completed  early  in  8th 
century,  210,  392,  660 

Nakashi,  wife  of  Okusak&y  111 

Nakatomi       family,        court 

E nests,  130;  descended  from 
[oyane,  33,  61;  guardians 
of  3  insignia,  63,  and  of 
5Atnfo  ceremonials,  133;  op- 

gose  Buddhism,  133-4,    and 
oga,  148-9 

—  Kamako,  murajif  opposes 
Buddhism,  133 

—  Kamatari  see  Fujiwara 
Kamatari 

—  Kane,  murajiy  minister,  in 
conspiracy  against  Oama 
(Temmu),  170 

—  Katsumi,  murajif  killed 
(587  .A.D.),  148 

Nakatsu,  Prince,  108 

Nakaye  T5ju  (1608-48),  Con- 
fucianist, follower  of  Wang 
Yang-ming^  626,  628 

Namamugi  mcident,  673,  674 

Nambu  family,  471 

—  Saemon  opposes  leyasu, 
565 

Names  and  naming,  Japanese 
system,  73;  territorial,  287 

Naniwa,  now  Osaka,  capital 
of  Emperor  Nintoloi,  105; 
Buddhist  temple,  (579),  134; 
immigrants  from  Kudara, 
168;  administration,  Settsu- 
shokUf  under.  Daihd,  180; 
removal  of  capital  to,  by 
Kotoku,  185;  trade  in  Heian 
epoch,  281 

Nanko,  see  Kusunoki  Masa- 
shige  • 

Nankwa  (16th  Cent.),  scholar, 
474 

Na-no-Agata  or  Watazumi- 
no-Kuni,  Japanese  inter- 
course with,  84 

Nanshan,  commanding  Port 
Arthur,  715-16 

Nanzen-ji,  Zen  temple,  454; 
one  of  the  "Five,"  455 

Nara,   Yamato  province,   re- 
moval  of   capital    to     (7(J9 
A.D.),  185-6;  the  Nara  epoch 
(709-84).  185-223;  the  Nara 
ima^e  of  Buddha,  193;  city 
officials,  revenues  from  pub- 
lic lands  appropriated  for, 
775   A.D.,    202;    Kusu   and 
Fujiwara  Nakanari  attempt 
to    make    it   capital   again, 
230;  power  of  armed  monks 
controlled      by      Yoshinori, 
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420 ;  rebel  against  Yosfaimasa, 
422;  Takauji  tries  to  check, 
453 

Nariaki  see  Tokugawa  Nariaki 

N'arimasa  see  Basa  Narimasa 

Karinaga,  Prince  (1325-38), 
kwanryd  of  Kwant5,  387; 
^hogun  at  Kamakura,  391 

Marita  Kosabuid  assists  Qo- 
I>aigo.382 

Nari3ruki  aee  Tokugawa  Nari- 
yuki 

Nasu  family,  one  of  ^'8  Gen- 
gerals  of  Kwant5,"  425 

'*  National  Histories,  Six," 
oovering  jrears  697-887  a.d., 
188;  five  composed  in  Heian 
epoch,  251 

Nature  Worship,  65-6 

Navarrete,  A  Ion  so  (1617). 
Spanish  Dominican,  executed 
by  Qmura,  551 

Navigation,  72;  see  Ships 

Navy,  Japanese,  in  Mongol 
invasion,  360;  in  invasion 
of  Korea,  515,  519;  naval 
Collef^,  uunkan  Kyqjujot  at 
Tsnkiji,  669;  modem  organi- 
sation, 696;  in  war  with 
China,  701-2;  in  war  with 
Russia,  710-12,  714-15,  717, 
718,  723-4 

Nawa,  adherents  of  Southern 
Court,  in  Sanin-d5,  400 

—  Nagatoshi  (d.  1336),  helps 
Qo^I&go  escape,  382;  pro- 
vincial governor,  388;  com- 
mands against  the  Ashikaga, 
392;  death,  396 

Nasuka  Masaiye,  in  charge  of 
land-survey,  527 

Needle,  magic,  as  cure,  196 

Negoro,  in  Kii,  firearms  made 
at,  ^9;  headquarters  of 
priests  of  Kii,  499 

Nei-issan  see  Ichinei 

Nemuro,  Russian  ship  in 
(1792),  658 

Nengd,  era  or  period,  in  chron- 
ology, 5;  different  names  in 
Northern  and  Southern 
courts,  398,  406 

Nenoi  Yukichika,  one  of 
Yoehinaka's  four  guards,  312 

Ne  no  Omi,  messenger  of  Ank5, 
111-12 

Neo  support  Southern  Court 
in  Mino,  400 

Neolithic  culture,  46 

Nestorian    Christianity    In 
China,  192  f  .n. 
Netsuke,  (ill.),  283 
New    Spain,    Mexico,    ships 
from,  547,  550 

New  Year's  celebration,  214 

'Ng,  Chinese  writer  on  war 

(3d  C3ent.  A.D.),  286 

Nichira,  Japanese  at  Kudara 

Court       advises       Bidatsu 

against  Kudara^  150 

Nidiiren,  Buddhist  sect  dating 
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fram  13th  century,  367;  its 
founder,  371  (ill.),  372;  war 
with  othw  monks,  464 

Ni^^hayahi,  uncle  of  Jimmu, 
overlord  of  Nagasune,  76 

Nihon  Bummei  Shiryaku,  on 
early  medicine,  126 

Nihdn  Kodaiho  Shakugi,  on 
Board  of  ileligi<Mi,  178 

Nihon  Koki,  Later  Chronicles 
of  Japan  (792-833),   4,  251 

Nihongif  Chronicle  of  Japan 
(720),  3;  on ChOai  and  Jingo, 
88-9;  after  400  a.d.,  108 

Nihonmatsu  family,  471 

Nihon  Shokif  Written  Chroni- 
cles of  Japan  to  697  a.d. 
(720),  revision  of,  3;  continua- 
tions, 4 

Nij5,  family  founded  by  son 
of  Fujiwara  Michiiye,  one 
of  ''Five  Aegent  Houses,'' 
358 

Nii5,  78th  Emperor  (1159- 
66),  291-5 

—  Castle,  KyCto,  destroyed, 
624;  officials  of,  636 

—  Michihira  (1287-1335),  Go- 
Daigo's  minister^  387,  388 

—  Yoshimotc  (1320-88), 
scholar  and  author,  447 

NikaidO  in  office  of  shiteujif 
327;  defeated  by  Date,  471 

—  Sadafusa  opposes  the  re- 
gent (1331),  379 

Nikki  favour  Takauji,  406 

Nikk5,  Shimotsuke  province, 
shrine  of  leyasu  and  tombs 
in,  582;  annual  worship  at, 
583,604 

Nikolaievsk,  strat^c  situa- 
tion, 704 

Nimmyo,  Emperor  (834-50), 
235-236;  chronicle  of  his 
reign,  5;  luxury,  245-6 

Nine  Years'  Commotion,  Zen- 
kunen  (1056-64),  266-7 

Ningpo,  trade  with  Japan, 
444;  sacked  by  Japanese,  446 

Ninigi  see  Hikoho  Ninigi 

Ninken,  24th  Emperor  (488- 
98),  Prince  Woke,  118-19 

Nink5,  120th  Emperor  (1817- 
46)  664 

Nintoku,  16th  Emperor  (313- 
99),  104-7;  7  provinces  added 
by,  87 :  consort,  Takenouchi's 
grandaaughter,  91-105;  love 
story,  101 ;  remits  taxes,  124 

Nippon,  ''Sunrise  Place,"  145 
f.n. 

Nira-yama,  Hdjo  castle,  503 

Nishi  Hongwan-ji,  temple, 
502, 235  (iU.) 

Nishikawa  Masayasu,  astrono- 
mer under  Yoshiniune,  614 

Nishinorujif  branch  of  Taira 
family,  265 

Nishina  Morito  (d.  1221), 
Bakufu  retainer,  in  Shdkyu 
war,  342 


Nishino  Buntaro,  aasassm 
(1889)  of  Viscount  Mori,  691 

Nisi-no-shima,  islet  in  Oki 
group,  382 

Nitta  family.  Yoritomo's  at* 
tempt  to  wm,  306,  307;  ad- 
herents of  Southern  Court, 
400;  crushed  by  Ashikaga 
Ujimitsu,  416 

—  Yoshiaki  (d.  1338),  son  of 
Yoshisada  and  provincial 
governor,  388;  suicide,  399 

—  Yoshimune  (1332-68),  in 
defeat  of  Takauji,  407 

—  Yoshioki  (d.  1358),  407 

—  Yoshisada  (1301-38)  in 
Ky(Sto  revolt,  380;  declares 
against  Hojo,  384,  takes 
Kamakura,  385;  provincial 
governor,  388;  accuses  Taka- 
uji of  treason,  391 ;  commands 
army  against  Takauji,  392; 
besieges  Shirahata,  393;  es-: 
capes,  395;  faithful  to  Go- 
Daigo,  397,  398;  death,  399 

—  Yoshishige  (d.  1202),  ances- 
tor of  Tokugawa,  556 

Nittabe,  Prince,  residence  of, 
site  of  Sh5dai-ji  temple,  191 

Niuchwang  taken  by  Japanese 
(1894),  702 

Niwa  Nagahide  (1535-85), 
soldier  of  Nobunaga,  481, 
492;  councillor,  494 

Noy  dance  and  drama,  458-9, 
605;  Sadanobu  regulates  cost^ 
tume,  625;  masks,  28, 56  (ills.)' 

N5-ami,  artist,  patronizcKi  by 
Yoshimasa,  425 

Nobility,  primitive,  62;  ad- 
ministrative, 98;  growth  of 
power  at  expense  of  Emperor, 
105;  Daika  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish from  official  ranks, 
1^;  titles  of  hereditary 
aristocracy  annulled  by 
Daika  and  estates  escheated, 
162;  nobles  state  pensioners, 
164;  new  titles  under  Tem« 
mu,  171-2;  influence  of  hered- 
itary nobles  against  Daihd 
laws,  178;  court  society  in 
Heian  epoch,  277-8;  in  Meiji 
era.  691;  «ee  Court  Houses, 
Military  Houses 

Nobukatsu  see  Oda  Nobukat- 
su 

Nobunaga  see  Oda  Nobunaga 

Nobuteru  see  Ikeda  Nobuteru 

Nobuyoshi  see  Tokugawa 
Nobuyoshi 

Nogi.  Kiten,  Count  (184^ 
1912),  commanding  3d  Army, 
at  Dalny,  717;  receives  sur- 
render of  Port  Arthur,  721; 
at  Mukden.  722-3 

Nomi-no-Sukune,  s  u  g g  es  ts 
clay  effigies  instead  of  human 
funeral  sacrifices,  82;  wres- 
tler, 83 ;  ancestor  of  Sugawara 
fanuly,  242 


Non 

N(Mnwa,  moor-ffarden,  365 

Norimura  see  Akamatsu  Nori- 
mura 

Nori  Sachhi  see  Tori  Shichi 

NorUo,  ancient  rituals,  63-4 

Northeastern  Japan,  political 
importance  of,  86 

North-east  gate,  the  Demon's 
gate,  228,  283 

Northern  and  Southern  Dy- 
nasties, 396-412;  table,  406; 
Northern  in  control,  418 

Northern  Japan,  more  primi- 
tive culture  of,  46 

Novikf  Russian  2d-class  cruiser 
at  Port  Arthur,  711 

Nozu,  Michitsura,  Count 
(1840-1008),  commanding 
4th  Army,  717-18;  at  Muk- 
den, 722 

Nuns,  Buddhist,  Imperial 
princesses  become,  620 

Nurses,  provided  for  the  Court 
by  Mibuj  71 

Oama,  younger  brother  of  Na- 
ka  (Emperor  Tenchi),  ad- 
ministrator during  7-year 
interregnimi  (661-668),  168, 
169;  appointed  Tenchi's 
successor,  declines  in  face  of 
conspiracy,  170;  becomes 
Emperor  Temmu  (q.v.)j  170 

ObaKagechika  (d.  1182),  hems 
in  Yoritomo  and  crushes  his 
army,  304-5 

Obarif  coin,  528 

Obi,  in  Hyuga,  Chinese  trade, 
444 

Occupations,  hereditary 
among  prehistoric  uji  or 
families,  03 

Oda  family,  one  of  "8  Gen- 
erals of  K  wants,"  425; 
origin  of  family,  473 

—  Hidenobu  (1581-1602), 
grandson  of  Nobunaga,  561 

—  Katsunaga  (1568-82), 
death.  491 

—  Nobuhide  (d.  1549)  aids 
Crown,  462,  473,  479 

—  Nobukatsu,  son  of  Nobu- 
naga, in  Ise,  468;  succes- 
sion, 494;  Komaki  war,  497; 
peace  with  Hideyoshi,  498; 
Hideyoshi's  treatment,  504; 
signs  oath  of  loyalty,  507 

—  Nobunaga  (1534-82),  466; 
seizes  Ise,  468;  career,  473 
(ill.)-5;  Hideyoshi  serves  un- 
der, 476;  wins  Okehazama. 
477;  alliance  with  leyasu  ana 
Shingen,  478-9 ;  Court  appeals 
to,  479.  481 ;  attitude  toward 
Yoshiaid,  482;  practically  ahd- 
gun,  482,  483;  makes  peace, 

484;  friendly  to  Christians, 
486,  538-9;  aids  leyasu,  487; 
death,  490;  character,  492-3; 
cur»'ency  reform,  527-8 

—  Nobutada  (1567-82),  with 
leyasu    destroys    army    of 
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Takeda      Katsuyori,      489; 
death,  491;  succession,  494 

—  Nobutaka  (1558-83),  494, 
496 

—  SambOehi.  called  Hidenobu, 
(1581-1602),  son  of  Nobuta- 
da, his  successor,  494;  496 

Odate,  governor  of  Harima, 
and  Oke  and  Woke,  118 

Odate  Muneuji,  killed  in  at- 
tack on  Kamakura,  385 

Odawara,  fortress  of  Hd]5; 
Odawarorhydgi  proverb  of  re- 
luctance, 466;  attacked  by 
Kenshin,  467;  surrenders 
(1590),  503 

Oeyama  Shutendoji,  bandit, 
262 

Office  and  official  called  by 
same  name,  96;  and  rank, 
family  quahfications  for,  be- 
fore Heiji  commotion,   295 

Official  or  Court  lands,  kwati- 
deiif  under  Diahd  laws,  183 

—  rank  and  aristocratic  titles 
distinguished  by  the  Daika, 
160 

—  rules  (kyaku)  supplement- 
ing Yoro  laws,  177 

Oga,  eighth  of  the  great  u^,  de- 
cended  from  Okuninusm,  130 

Ogawa,  at  Sekigahara,  561 

Ogigayatsu,  family  name 
taken  by  Uesugi  Tomomune, 
416;  feud  with  Yamanouchi, 
419,  464;  against  Hdjd,  466 

Ogimaru  see  Hashiba  Hide- 
katsu 

Oguchi,  battle  of,  Hideyoshi 
defeats  Shimazu  lehisa,  501 

Ogura,  Mount,  home  of  Fuji- 
wara  Sadaiye,  366 

OgyQ  (or  Butsu)  Sorai  (1666- 
1728),  Confucianist,  writes 
on  "47  Ronin^"  607,  and  on 
government,  613;  626;  re- 
vises code,  641 

Ohama,  nobleman,  placates 
fishermen,  99 

Ohatsuse,  brother  of  AnkO, 
111;  apparently  instigates 
murder  of  all  between  him 
and  crown,  112;  succeeds  as 
Yuryaku  (q.v.) 

Oiratsume,  incestuous  sister  of 
Karu,  111 

Oishi  Yoshiyo  (1659-1703), 
leader  of  "47  jBonin,"  (1703), 
606-7 

Oiwa,  general  in  Korea,  tries 
to  get  throne  of  Kudara,  122 

Ojin,  15th  Emperor  (270-310). 
99-104;  21  provinces  added 
in  his  reign,  87 ;  ship  building, 
126;  palanquin,  126 

Okabe  Tadazumi  kills  Taira 

jTadanori  at  Ichi-no-tani,  315 

Okagamit  historical  work,  255 

Oka-yama,  castle  in  Bizen,  559 

Okazaki,  in  Mikawa,  leyasu's 
castle  in,  479 


Okazaki  Masamune  (1264- 
1344),  swKffdsmith  o£  Kama- 
kura, 451 

Oke,  Prince,  118;  see  KeoA 
Okehazama.  battle  (1560),  vio* 
toryof  Nobunaga,  477-^  5SB 
Oki,  Princess,  see  MySsho 
Okimachi,     106th     Kmprror 
(1557-86),  460;  h^woun  Kbd- 
shin,  467;  siunmons  Nobuna- 
ga to  Kyoto,  479;  Hideyodii, 
499,    527;    decrees    agaiDR 
Christianity,  638 
Okisada,  259;  see  San  jo 
Okitsugu^eeTanumaOkitsiigii  ' 
Okiyo,    Prince,    governor   of 

Musashi,  254 

Okoshi  see  Mononobe  Okodu 

Oku  Hokyo,  CJount,  (b.  1844), 

commanding  2d  Army,  wins 

battle  of  Kmchou,  715,  and 

of  Telissu,  716-17;  718;  at 

Mukden,  722 

Okubo  family,  guards  of  Ha- 

kone  barrier,  592 

—  Tadachika  (1553-1628) 
punished  for  disobedience  to 
Military  law,  594 

—  Toshimitsu  (1832-78)  <rf 
Satsuma,  in  alliance  inth 
Chosha,  676-7;  and  Korean 
question,  683-4;  asBaBRinated, 
690  (ill.) 

Okuma  Shigenobu,  Count  (b. 
1838),  683;  organises  Pro- 
gressist party,  690;  atta^ 
upon,  retirement,  691;  in- 
vited into  Cabinet,  693 

Okimi-nushi,  Kami,  "Great- 
Name  Possessor,''  69;  an- 
cestor of  Oga-uji,  130 

Okurarno-7'au6<me,  Yodo's 
lady-in*waiting,  566,  567 

Okusaka,  uncle  of  Ankd, 
accused  of  treason,  111; 
Okusakabe  formed  in  his 
honour,  113 

Okuyama  Yasushige  (d.  1651), 
582 

Omi,  miarajif  befriends  Oke 
and  Woke,  118 

Omi,  "grandee,"  title,  73; 
applied  to  chiefs  of  concmest^ 
77,  92,  and  to  subjects  nold- 
ing  court  office,  87;  hi^er 
than  mwraji,  98;  inferior  title 
in  Temmws  peerage,  172 

Omi,  immigrants  from  Kuda- 
ra settle  in,  168;  seat  of 
Coinrt  and  place  of  issue  of 
Omi  statutes,  169, 176;  capital 
moved  to,  185;  Asai  control 
469;  Buddhists  help  Asai  in, 
485;  rice  grants,  588 

Omitsu,  son  of  Susanoo,  im- 
pOTts  cotton  from  KoretL,  60 

Omiwa,  Kami  of,  15 

Omura,  fief  in  Hisen,  534; 
represented  in  embassy  to 
Europe  of  1582,  537 

—  Sumitada     (1532-37)    in- 
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'^ntes  Jesoits  to  Omura  in 
KUaeDy     534;    a    Chrifltian, 
p>enecute9,  £35 
C>Knura   Sumiyoxi    (d.    1619), 

-persecutes  Christians,  551 
^i^murajif  head  of  d-'uji  or  gre- 
^sminent  grandee,  08:  onice 
beld  by  Otomo  and  then 
^lononobe,  129-130;  political 
«valry  wiUx  o^miy  133,  135; 
opposing  Buddhism,  134; 
property  of,  138,  unimportant 
after  the  Daika,  160:  not  in 
rrenunu's  scheme  ot  titles, 
172 

Onakatsu,  consort  of  Inkyo, 
110 

Onchi,  or  Yenchi,  uplands. 
<listinguished  from  irrigated 
x*ioe  Ismd  in  Daiho  code,  182 

Ondo  no  Seto,  strait  near 
lC6be,  300 

Oniric  period,  1467-9,  its  rec- 
ords, 423;  civil  war  of,  426- 
30;  beginning  of  Sengoku  Jir- 
ciai,  460       . 

Oxij&-ji,  in  OmL  temple  of 
Jimon  branch  ot  Tendai  sect, 
built  b]r  Otomo  Suguri, 
193  f.n.;  its  anned  men,  273; 
its  abbot  Raigo,  27^-4;  part 
played  by  monastery  in 
Vorimasa  conspiracy,  300; 
burnt  by  Taira  (1180),  301 
Ono  T(rfa,  scribe,  261,  365 
One  Azumahito  (d.  742),  lord 
of  eastern  marches,  builds 
castle  of  Tags.  220 

—  Hanmaga  (a.  1615),  son  of 
Yodo's  nurse,  adviser  of 
Hideyori,  565;  plots  against 
Katagiri  and  Tokugawa,  567; 
advises  surr^der  of  Osaka, 
668 

—  Imoko,  Japanese  envoy  to 
China  607  a.d.),  145 

—  Yasumaro  (d.  723),  scribe, 
2,  4;  preface  to  iiCo^'tA^,  214 

—  Toshifuru,  general  of 
guards,  crushes  revolt  of 
Fujiwara  Sumitomo,  255 

Onogoro.    nxythic    island    in 

story  ot  cosmogony,  9 
Oofca  Tadasuke  (1677-1751), 
chief-justice  in   Yedo,   613; 

jrevises  code,  641 

O^kUj  harem,  636 

0-omij  pre-eminent  ami,  head 
of  KwobeUuHi^f  98;  rivalry 
^  with  ^murajiy  133,  135; 
favour  Buddhism,  134;  pre- 
eminent after  death  of  Mono- 
nobe  Moriya,  138;  title  given 
by  Soga  Emishi  to  his  sons, 
147;  no  longer  important 
after  Daika  (645);  IbO 

Operative  regulations,  SkUeif 
supplementing  Y0r5  laws,  177 

Oracle,  of  Sun  Goddess  at  Ise, 
195;  War  God  at  Usa,  199 

Onmge     (tachibana)     seeds 
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brought  from  China  (61  a.d.} 
84;  trees  introduced,  208 

Ordeal,  100;  of  fire,  19,  20, 
125;  of  boiling  water,  ktigc^ 
dachi,  65,  97,  101,  125;  used 
in  Korea  by  Keno,  123;  in 
questions  of  lineage,  169 

C^gantino  (1530-1609),  Jesuit, 
Hideyoshi'a  treatment,  539 

Orloif,  Russian  general,  am- 
buscaded at  liaoyanff,  719 

Orpheus-Eurydice  legend,  Jap- 
anese parallel,  10,  25 

Osabe,  rrince  Imperial,  son  of 
Konin,  poisone(r(772);  204 

Osada  Tadamune  and  his  son 
Kagemune  kill  Minamoto 
Yoshitomo,  293 

Osadame  Hyakkajo,  .IL\mdieA 
Articles  of  Law,  613 

Osaf  une,  swordsmith,  450 

Osaka,  campaign  from,  against 
Sujin,  79;  Hideyoshi's  castle, 
496,  527;  Chinese  envoys, 
518;  Franciscan  convent,  542; 
missionaries'  residence,  546; 
castle  attacked,  548;  taken 
by  Ishida,  560;  party  of, 
refuse  oath  of  loyalty  to 
Tokugawa,  565;  castle  partly 
destroyed,  567-9;  taken,  570; 
vendetta  illegal  in,  607 ;  Nakai 
Seishi's  school,  614;  rice  ex- 
change,- 616;  jodai,  637: 
traders  crush  English  ana 
Dutch  competition,  655,  656; 
opened  by  Hyogo  (kmonstra- 
tion  (1866),  675-6 

Osaragi  Sada&ao,  Hdjo 
general,  suicide  (1333),  385 

(&iwa  family,  masters  of 
ceremonies,  635 

Osazftki,  life  name  of  ^nperor 
Nintoku,  73 

()shihi,  ancestor  of  Otomo 
chiefs,  33,  62 

Oshikalau,  Rebellion  of,  198 

Oahioki  Ojomoku,  code,  613 

Oshio  Heihachir6  (1792-1837) 
leads  revolt  after  famine  of 
1886-7,  662 

Oshiwa^  son  of  RiohQ,  killed 
by  YQryaku,  117-118 

OEUiiyama,  governor  of  Mima- 
na,  recommends  cession  (512) 
of  part  of  Mimana  to  Kudara, 
122;  territorial  dispute  of 
513,  123 

OshQ,  or  Mutsu  (g.o.))  sub- 
jugated (1189),  331;  revolt  of 
And5,  377 

Ota  Sukekiyo  (1411-93), 
builds  fort  at  Iwatsuki,  426 

—  DOkwan '  or  Sukenaga 
(1432-86),  builds  fort  at 
Yedo,  426;  aids  Ogigayatsu 
branch  of  Uesugi,  464 

Otani,  Nagamasa's  castle,  484, 
485 

Oto.  sister  of  Onakatsu,  oon* 
cubine  of  InkyO,  110-11 
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OtO)  son  of  Tasa,  114 
Oto  Miya  see  Morinaga 
Otoko-yama,  surrendered,  399 
Otomo    family,  descent,  33 
6^,  67,  129;  gate-guards,  284 
in  Kyushu,   414,   421,   470 
treatment  of  Xavier  in  Bun- 
go,  532;  feudatory  and  son 
Christians,    535;    persecute 
Buddhists,  537 

—  general,  defeats  Iwaki  and 
Hoshikawa,  117 

—  Priace,  prime-minister 
(671),  169;  conspiracy  against 
Oama,  suocessioa  as  Kobun 
(g.v.),  170 

-*-  Chikayoj  tandai  of  Kyushu 
(1396),  470 

—  Satehiko,  in  Korea  (562),  150 

—  Yakamochi  (d.  785),  anthol^ 
o©r,  214 

— ^Yoshishige,.  called  Sorin, 
(1530-87),  in  waro  in  Kya- 
sha,  470;  defeated  in  Hizen, 
appeals  to  Hideyoshi,  501 

Otsu,  port,  281 

Otsu,  Prince,  son  of  Temmu. 
170;  rebels  against  Jito  and 
is  killed,  173 

Otsuki  Heiji  advocates  foreign 
intercourse,  665 

0-U,  0-«ha  (Mutsu)  and 
U-sha  (Dewa),  388;  in  16th 
century  wars,  471 

Ouchi  family  of  SuwO,  and  the 
revolt  of  1399,  414-15;  con- 
spires in  behalf  of  Hosokawa 
Yoshitane,  433;  tandai,  437; 
in  charge  of  relations  with 
Korea,  443,  and  China,  444; 
quarrel  with  Shdgun  445; 
superintend  pirates,  446; 
scholarship,  449;  gifts  to 
Throne,  461,  462;  power  in 
16th  century,  469,  taken 
over  by  M5ri  Motonari,  470 

—  Masahir5,  pirate  leader, 
446 

—  Mochiyo  (1395-1442),  426 

—  Yoshihiro  (1355-1400), 
Muromachi  general,  nego- 
tiates with  Southern  Court, 
412;  slanders  Imagawa  Ryd* 
shun,  414;  suicide,  415 

—  Yoshinaga  (d.  1557),  470 

—  Yoshioki  (1477-1628),  dep- 
uty kwahruo  to  Hosokawa 
Yoshitane,  433;  removes  to 
Suwo,  461,  469 

—  Yoshitaka  (1507-51),  re- 
establishes (1548)  trade  with 
China,  445;  Chinese  literat- 
ure, 449-50;  defeated  by  Suye 
Hanikata,  469 

Owari,  province,  Nobunaga  in, 
476;  fighting  in  Komaki  war, 
498;  Tokugawa  of,  624 

Oyama,  Iwao,  Prince  (b.l842), 
at  Mukden,  722-3 

Oyamada  Takaiye,  sacrifice 
saves  Nitta  Yoshisada,  395 
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Oye  family  ooiild  hold  office 
above  5th  rank,  296 :  scholars, 
328;  in  Aahikaga  aoministrar 
tion,  403;  448,  449 

—  Hiramoto  (1 148-1225),  fost 
president  of  manrdohorOf  327; 
reforms  (1185),  328, 330;  sent 
to  Kyoto  after  earthquaJce  of 
1185, 330;  in  council  of  Baku- 

/u,  336;  remonstrates  with 
Suietomo,  339j  urges  offen- 
sive at  beginnmg  of  ShdkyH 
struggle,  343;  death,  346 

—  Masafusa,  general  in  Nine 
Years'  Oommotion.  267;  at- 
tempt to  placate  Haigd,  274 

—  Tomotsuna,  HtUrateury  261 
O  Y&-mei  see  Wang  Yang-ming 
Paddy-loom,  introduction,  280 
Pagoda,    7-fltorey,    194;    13- 

storey,  208;  many  built  by 

Shirakawa,  272 
PahanrHaehiman,    of    pirate 

ships,  446 
Paikche,    or    Kudara,    near 

Seoul,      Japanese      aUiance 

with,  90;  artisans  from,  113 
Paik-ohhon-ku  (Ung-jin), 

Japanese  and  Kudara  army 

defeated    by    Chinese,    662 

A.D.,  167 

Painting,  Chinese,  in  Japan, 
113;  and  Korean,  127;  in 
years  540-640,  155;  in  Kara 
epoch,  209;  in  Heian  ^loch, 
251 ,  280 ;  in  Kamakura  period, 
365;  in  Muromadii  period, 
450,452 

Palace,  ancient,  62;  consecra- 
tion, 63;  in  Nintoku's  reign, 
106;  Asuka,  154:  temporary, 
in  burial,  139;  KyOto  palaee 
burned  and  rebuilt.  624,  629- 
30;  guanls,  180;  officials,  635 ; 
Yoshimitsu's.  417;  Yoshi- 
inasa's,  423;  Hideyoshi's, 
506,  621 

Palanquin,  koshij  of  3rd  cen- 
tury, 126;  (Hie-pole,  koQOf  456; 
legislation  about,  576,  585; 
luxurious  use  of,  in  Qenroku 
period,  606;  (ill.),  396,  530 

Paletot,  211 

Palisades,  earl^  defetaoe,  62 

PaMaday  Rtssian  cruiser  at 
Port  Arthur,  711 

Paper  cuirency,  604,  610,  ddO 

Parkes,  Sir  Harry  (1828-85), 
and  Hy5gd  demonstration, 
675-6 

Partes  in  Heian  epoch  in  Ky5- 
to,  278;  in  Kamakura  period, 
365;  in  Muromaohi,  417, 456; 
eee  Landscape  gardening 

Parties,  political,  pmonal 
character  of,  690;  opposi- 
tion to  cabinet,  692-3;  union 
of  Liberals  and  Progressists, 
693 

Partitions  in  houses,  126»  280 

Parturition  hut,  vbuua,  73 
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Paulownia,  Imperial  badge, 
374.  461,  526 

Pavilloki,  Golden,  of  Yoshimi- 
tsu,  417 ;  Silver  of  Yoshimasa, 
424,462 

Pawnshops,  heavy  taxes  on, 
423,439 

Peaches  in  myth  of  Izanagi 
and  Isanamif  10;  Chinese 
origin  of  stonr,  26 

Peach  Hill,  MoTnoyanuif  Hide- 
yoshi's  palace,  521 

'^ Peerage,"  Japanese,  Seiskir 
roku  (814  A.D.),  233,  153 

Pehchili,  in  Bocer  Rebellion, 
703 

Peking,  Japanese  in  march  to, 
during  Boxer  Rebellion,  703 

Penal  kw  and  poialties, 
ancient,  66,  96,  109,  117; 
proto-histonc.  125-6;  riUiu 
of  Daihd  and  Yard,  169, 176-8, 
231;  in  Jdei  code,  350;  in 
Tokugawa  period,  641-2 

Perry,  Matthew  C.  (1794- 
1868),  Commodore,  U.  S.  N., 
and  treaty  with  Japan,  664-6 

Persecution  of  Buddhists,  134, 
by  Christians,  534,  535,  536, 
637,  influence  Hideyoshi,  640; 
of  Jesuits  after  edict  of  1587, 
641;  of  Franciscans,  543;  of 
Dominicans  (1622),  652;  of 
Japanese  Christians  (1613), 
547;  (1616),  549,  (1622),  552, 
in  lemiteu's  time,  553 

Perseus-Andromeda  story, 
Japanese  parall^L  25 

Pescadores,  cedea  by  China' 
(1895),  702 

PesBoa,  Andrea,  blows  up  his 
ship  at  Nagasaki,  653 

Pestilence  in  reign  of  Sujin, 
79;  in  1182,  301;  in  178a<«, 
683;  displeasure  of  gods  at 
adoption  of  Buddhism,  134 

Petition-box  (m^euurbako) 
and  right  of  petition  (646 
A.D.),  161;  abuse  of,  pointed 
out  in  Mi^oahi  no  Kjyotsura, 
246;  petition  bell  in  Kama- 
kura, 353  f.n.;  boxes  re- 
introduoed,  612-13 

Peiropadovek,  Russian  battle- 
fidiip,  simk,  714 

Pets,  cats  and  dogs,  278 

Pheasant  in  myth  of  Heavenly 
Youi^  Prince,  16-17 

—  White,  Hakthchi,  nengo  or 
year-period,  650-4  a.d.,  165 

Philippine  Islands,  promised 
to  Hideyoshi  by  Franciscans, 
542;  leyasu's  emhasRies  to. 
645,  651;  conqu^t  of,  urged 
by  Cocks,  660,  and  by 
Matsukura  and  Takenaka, 
553;  Japanese  forbidden  to 
visit,  552;  governor-general 
of,  in  Japan,  652 

Phung-«hani^  prince  of  Kuda« 
ra,167 


Pot 

Physieal  charaoteristics  of 
Japanese,  57-60 

Piece,  40  ft.,  unit  of  doth 
measure,  437  f  ji. 

Pine-bark  for  food,  623 

Pine  trees  in  Yedo  castle^  612 

Pirates  in  Shikoku,  Fujiwara 
Sumitomo  sent  against,  255; 
Japanese  piracy  in  Muro- 
machi  epoch,  442,  445-7;  and 
invasion  of  Korea,  510 

Pit-dwellers  see  T^chi-gumo 

Pitszewo,  landing-place  of  2d 
Japanese  army  (1904),  715 

Plum  tree  groves,  612;  blo^ 
som  festival,  214 

Poetry,  127,  215;  Nara  epoch, 
214;  Heian,  250;  Chinese 
style,  214-15;  in  battle,  266; 
in  Gcfiroku  era,  600-1 ;  bureau 
of,  251;  quoted,  13  (f  Ji.),  14, 
15,  66, 100, 101, 116, 209,215, 
216,  315,  381.  402,  475,  492, 
524;  see  Couplet  Composing 

Pohai,  Korean  kingdom  of  8th 
century  recognized  by  Japan 
as  successor  of  Koma,  223 

Pok-flin,  Kudara  goieral,  de- 
feats Shiragi  tnwps  (660),  167 

Police,  doshin,  637 

—  Board,  Dianjo-dai,  duties 
taken  over  by  kebHshi,  232 

—  executive,  kebiiaki,  (810- 
29)  179,  232 

PolUwa,  Russian  cruiser  at 
Port  Arthur,  711 

Polygamy  in  early  Japan,  73 

Polytheism  of  early  Buddhism, 
368 

Pontiff,  Ad-o,  title  taken  by 
abdicating  Emperor,  197 

Porcelain,  451 

Port  Arthur,  taken  from  Chi- 
nese (1894),  701, 702;  Russian 
railway,  705;  Russian  fleet 
at,  crippled  by  Japanese, 
710-12;  Japanese  attack  on, 
was  it  warranted? —  713-13; 
fleet  further  crippled,  714; 
harbour  entrance  blocked, 
715;  movements  toward,  715- 
17;  captured  (end  of  1904), 
718,  720-1 

Portsmouth,  Peace  of,  725, 
(text)  737-40 

Portuguese  in  Japan,  530-^; 
introduce  fire-arms,  488-9; 
Spsinish  jealousy  of,  642; 
Dutch  and  English  intrigue 
against,  549-i50;  instigate ' 
Christian  revolt,  552;  edict 
of  1637  against,  554;  refuse 
grant  in  Yedo.  652;  monop- 
olize early  trade,  653;  end  of 
trade,  655-6 

Post  bells,  suzu,  218 

Posthumous  names,  21  (f.n.K 
73,  88  (f.n.);  official  mnk 
first  conferred,  168 

Posting  stations,  592 

Potato,  sweeti  introduced^  618 


Pow 

pDwder,  in  oosttune,  279 
Fteyer,  magic,  etc.,  281-2 
FrMe,     American    brig,    in 
Nagasaki  (1847),  663 
IVelectural  govenunent  as  op- 
~  to  feudal,  128-129;  pn&- 


posed 
feetun 


[eeture  or  A^en,  688 
Prices,  official,  (1735),  616 
Priestbood,  Buddhist,  attempt 
to  bring  under  law,  14^; 
armed  priests,  273,  453,  462- 
4^  497,  499,  505;  princes 
enter,  441, 577,  except  Crown 
Prince,  Q20;  tempoiul  power, 
454-5;  scholarahip,  448,  449, 


—  Catholic,  I^asu's  attitude, 
547;  and  see  Jesuits,  Francis- 
cans  Dominicans.  Augustins 

—  SkifUdj  early  rules,  64 
Prime  Minister.  85,  develop- 
ment   of    political    power. 
90-1;  office  first  established 
(671)  169 

I^imogeoiture  in  early  times, 
Imperial,  90;  in  the  family, 
93;  Imperial,  established  696 

A.D.,  175 

Princely  Bouses.  621,  622 

Princes,  Imperial,  change  of 
status  in  Nara  epoch,  205; 
many  become  priests  in  Ashi- 
ka^a  epoch,  441;  abbots  of 
£nryaku-ii  and  Kwanei-ji, 
583;  all  out  Crown  Prince 
enter  priesthood,  1520;  prince 
abbots,  or  momekiy  633 

Printing,  Buddhist  amulets 
(770),  404;  in  China,  450; 
from  movable  type,  about 
1592,520 

Prisons,  642 

Privy  council,  Daijo  {dajd) 
kwan,  171;  Board  of,  179 

Progressist  party,  Shimpo-4dj 
organised  (1881)  by  Okuma, 
690;  joins  with  Liberals,  693 

Promotion,  officii^,  Chinese 
system  introduced  (603  a.d.), 
146;  under  Daiho,  181 

Prose  of  Nara  epoch,  214;  of 
Engt  era  wholly  in  Chinese, 
348-9;  Ki  no  Tsurayuki's 
preface  to  KokinrahUj  251 

Prosody,  Japanese,  127;  and 
see  Poetry,  (3ouplet 

Prostitution  in  Yedo,  620; 
Sadanobu's  legislation,  625 

Provinces,  kufUt  91  in  reign  of 
Seimu,  87;  classification,  and 
subdivision  into  kdri,  under 
Daiho,  180;  difference  -be- 
tween capital  and  provinces, 
in  Heian  epoch,  251 ;  lawless- 
neas,  253,  255;  power  of  pro- 
vinciid  families,  284;  Bwhi 
employed  by  provincial 
nobJes,  287:  ehugo  system, 
328-9,  abolished  by  Kenmu 
restoration,  388;  local  auton- 
omy abolished,  681-2 
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Provincial  nilars^  in  early 
times,  62;  administration  by 
imperial  princes,  85, 87;  early 
kuni  -  no  -  miyaUuhOf  later 
kokuakif  106;  k^kushi  under 
Daika,  161-162;  164;  abuses 
under  Sh5mu  and  KOken, 
200;  use  forced  labour  to 
redaim  uplands,  201;  term 
reduced  to  5  years  (774),  217; 
administration  criticized  by 
Miyoshi  no  Kiyotsura,  247; 
administration  after  Onin 
war,  431-2;  in  Muromachi 
period,  436-7;  and  C^hristiaa- 
ity,  548 

—  temples,  kokubimrjiy  195; 
expense,  245 

—  troops,  abolished  (792)  ex- 
cept on  frontiers,  218 

Public  land,  Kugaiden,  202 
Purchase  value  of  money,  1B7 

Purification,  Great.  Oharai, 
63,  65;  regular,  Aoroi,  65; 
bodily,  ndsogi,  65;  as  punish- 
ment lor  persons  of  high  rank, 
126 

Purple^  court  costume,.  211; 
ecclestastical  robes,  589'^ : 

Pyong-yang,  Korea,  81,  83, 
102;  m  campaign  of  1592, 
513,  514,  516;  taken  from 
Japanese  by  Chinese  (1593), 
517;  Chinese  defeated  at, 
(1894),  701 

Queen's  Country,  Chinese 
name  for  KyOshQ  and  west- 
coast  provinces  because  of 
female  rulers,  85 

Queue  ^  wearing  and  official 
caps,  (603),  156 

Qmver,  181 

Race  oi  Japanese,  58  sqq. 

Raconteurs  or  reciters,  guild 
of,  Kataribe  1,  71,  130 
(ill.) 

Raig5,  abbot,  influence,  273-4 

Rai  Miki  (1825-59),  m  Im- 
perial restoration  movement, 
670 

Rai  Sany5  (1780-1832)  on 
ethical  effects  of  Chinese 
classics,  104;  on  Mintoku, 
105;  on  Bakufu  377;  on  the 
HOjd,  386;  on  Morinaga,  390; 
on  Yoshisada,  399;  on  de- 
velopment of  tactics,  488 

Railways,  Knglishmen  em- 
ployed in  planning,  686; 
modem  buildmg,  694 

RakuG,  pen-name  of  Matsu- 
daira  Sadanobu,  629 

Rank,  han-if  205;  changed  by 
Taira  Kiyomon  after  Heiji 
commotion,  295;  and  cos- 
tume, 575-6 

Ransetsu,  verse-writer,  601 

Ratio  of  copper  and  silver  in 
coinage,  187:  of  silver  and 
gold,  671-2  I 


Rk 

Reclamation,  of  upland,  in 
8th  century,  201;  and  per- 

?}tual  tiUe.  207,  251,  253;  in 
oshimune's  time,  615-16, 
617 

Recluse  Emperors,  Three,  341; 
and  see  Camera  (Government 

Recorder,  of  judgments,  641 

Recorders,  Court  of,  352  f .n. 

Records,  early  Japanese,  2,  3, 
29. 77, 214;  local,  109 

Red  court  costume,  mark  of 
highest  rank,  211;  colour  of 
Taira  ensign,  304  f  .n. 

Red  Monk,  name  given  to 
Yamana  Mochitoyo,  421,  427 

Red  walls,  209 

Re^,  source  of  terrestrial  Hfe, 
8;  boat  in  Japanese  myth,  26 

Reform,  Great  (645),  160-5 

Regent  for  grown  Emperor, 
mayor  of  palace,  ktoampakv^ 
239,  office  abolished  after 
Kemmu  restoration,  387,  in 
Tokugawa  period,  5^;  to 
minor,  sessM,  237;  military, 
shikkerif  327 

Regent  Houses,  Five,  Oo- 
Sekke,  358,  581,  588;  416 

Registrar  of  Vessels,  155 

Re^tration  of  land,  270 

Reigen,  112th  Emperor  1663r- 
86),  591;  abdicates,  620 

Rein,  J.  J.,  on  chronology,  6 

Reizei,  63rd  Emperor  (968- 
969),  grandson  of  Fujiwara 
no  Morosuke,  258-9 

Relief  in  crop-failure  or  sick- 
ness, under  Daihd  laws,  184; 
for  debtors,  376,  422,  617;  for 
sufferers  from  fire  and  torna- 
do, 614;  for  famine,  662 

Rebgion,  earl>r  rites  63,  65; 
rites  reorganized,  79j  Em- 
peror at  head  of,  96;  m  pro- 
tohistorio  period,  127-8  j 
Board  of,  178;  Miyoshi 
Kiyotsura's  description,  246; 
Yoritomo's  attitude,  325;  in 
Muromachi  period,  452-5; 
Department  of,  681 ;  and  see 
Mythology,  Shinid,  Bud- 
dhism, Christianity 

Ren,  lady  of  Go-Daigo,  con- 
spires against  Morinaga,  for 
her  son  Tsunenaga,  389 

Rennyo  Shdnin  see  Kenju 

Restoration,  of  Kemmu  era, 
386;  of  1867,  677     , 

Retumt  English  ship.  655 

BeUnsaUf  Russian  battleship 
at  Port  Arthur,  711 

Rhinoceros,  fossil,  45  f.n. 

Rice,  castle,  62;  diet,  68;  cul- 
ture, 71;  chewers,  nurses,  74 
f.n.;  corporation  of  cultivar 
tors,  87;  for  public  use,  124; 
standard  of  exchange,  182; 
store-houses,  for  sale  to 
travelers,  188;  loaned  to  far- 
mers, 200;  substitute  crops 


Rich 

urged,  207;  boiled  and  dried, 
ration,  221 ;  paddy-loom,  280; 
area  cultivated,  15th  century, 
437-8,  beginning  of  10th 
centurV;  439;  currency,  439, 
638;  rdief  tax  on  feudatories, 
614;  production  increased, 
615;  rice  exchange,  616; 
classification  of  fields,  637-8; 
modern  crops.  694 

Richardson,  English  subject, 
killed  in   Namamugi,    673 

"Rich  Gem,"  Princess,  in 
myth  of  Hosuseri  and  Hoho- 
deml,  20,  21 

Richa,  17th  Emperor  (400- 
405  A.D.)i  first  of  "proto- 
historic"  sovereigns,  1(^10 

Right,   Minister  of,   160 

Bikken  SetyUkaif  "Friends  of 
the  Constitution,"  693 

Riparian  improvements  under 
Nintoku,  105 

Rituals,  Ancient,  63-4 

River  of  Heaven,  Milky  Way, 
12,25 

Rock,  Sacred,  on  Eiumabi 
mountains  65 

Rodriguez,  Joao  (1559-1633), 
Portuguese  Jesmt,  interpre- 
ter at  Yedo,  546 

RdjU,  seniors,  cabinet,  632, 
633;  councQ  of  ministers,  re- 
moved from  proximity  to  sho- 
gun,  601;  and  tax  collecting, 
639;  judges,  640 

Rokkaku,  one  of  Five  Regent 
Houses,  416;  Yoshihisa's 
campaign  against,  431 

—  Sadayori,  9ee  Sasaki  Sada- 
yori 

—  Takayori,  «ce  Sasaki  Taka- 
yori 

Kokuhara,  n.  and  s.  suburbs 
of  Kyoto,  offices  of  the  Baku- 
fu  landat,  345,  347;  in  Ky(ito 
revolt,  380,  384 

RokujO,  79th  Emperor  (1166- 
1168),  295 

Roku  Kokushif  Six  National 
Histories,  188,  251 

Rokuon-ji,  family  temple  of 
Yoshimitsu,  454 

Roku'sho-ji,  Six  Temples 
built  by  Shirakawa,  272 

Roman  Empire,  early  trade 
with  China,  60 

Rdniuj  free  lances,  565;  revolt 
of,  584^,   "47."  606   (iU.)-7 

Rooffi,  154,  209,  227,  373 

Rope,  straw,  in  myth,  12; 
paper-mulberry,  used  in  fish- 
ing, 72 

Rosen,  Roman  Romanovitch, 
Baron,  Russian  peace  com- 
missioner at  Portsmouth,  725 

Rossia,  Russian  cruiser  at 
Vladivostok,  717 

Rouge,  in  costume,  279 

Rozndestvensky,  Ziniry  Petro- 
vitch  (b.  1848),  commanding 
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Baltic  squadron,  defeated  by 
Togo,  723-4 

Rul^  for  Decisions,  349;  of 
Judicial  Proeedufe,  641 

—  and  Regulations  of  Three 
Generations,  SandaUKyaku- 
shiki,  177;  revised  (819),  232 

Ruriky  Russian  cruiser,  717 
Russia,   relations   with,    18th 
and    early    19th    centuries, 
658;  joins  France  and  Ger- 
many   in    ndte    protesting 
against  Japanese  occupation 
of  Manchurian  littoral,  702; 
war    with;    703-24;    peace, 
724-8,  (text)  737-40;  situa- 
tion in  1911,  730 
Russian,  name  Akiuo-6  may 
be  read  Oro-(3  and  mean,  222 
Ryohu  Shinldf  mixed  Shint5, 
Kami  being  avatars  of  Bud- 
dha5,  193.  452,  644 
Ryogoku,  bridge  in  Yedo,  686 
Ry6ken,  priest  of  Nanzen-ji, 
454 

RySshun  see  Imagawa  ^Etdayo 
R3ra.  Shinki.  artist,  113 
RyQk5,   Buddhist  priest,  ad- 
vises of  Tsunayoshi,  602 
RyUkyd     Islands,     language 
cognate    to    Japanese,    56; 
King    of,    intervenes,    445; 
Japanese    intercourse    with 
islands,   447;   king  of,    and 
Japanese  invasion  of  main- 
land, 516;  French  in,  (1846), 
663;  Formosa  and,  684,  698; 
Chinese  claims  to,  given  up, 
698-9 

Ryuzoki,  KylishG  family,  de- 
feat Sh6ni,  470,  471,  500 

—  Takanobu  (1530-85),  death, 
500-1 

Sacrifice,   early,   64;  human, 
47,  50,  74,  82,  105,  163;  of 
Weapons,  85;  at  grave,  212 
Sadami,      Prince,      Emperor 
Uda  (q.v.) 

Sadanobu  see  Matsudaira 
Sadanobu 

Sadato  s^  Abe  Sadatd 
Sadatoki  see  Hdjo  Sadatoki 
Sadatsune,   Prince,   sons,  441 
Sadayori  see  Sasaki  Sadayori 
Sado,  island,  in  early  myth, 
29;    settlement,    34;    suver 
mines,  528;  penal  establish- 
ment, 642 
Sado  MarUf  Japanese  trans- 
port  sunk   by   Vladivostok 
squadron,  717 

Saegusa  Moriyoshi  (d.  1651), 
582 

Saeki  family,  member  of, 
made  state  councillor,  225-6 
Saga,  52nd  Emperor  (810- 
23),  231-3;  as  calligrapher 
234,  251 ;  his  children  and  the 
Minamoto,  206 

—  Genji,  branch  of  Minamoto, 
206,265 


Sagami  province  oonquered 
by  H5j5  S6un,  465;  HojS 
and  Uesugi,  467;  tobacco  in, 
617 

Sagara  (Sawara)  Crown 
Prince  under  Kwammu, 
225-6 

Saghalien,  Rusaans  in  (IStli 
century),  658;  Russian  and 

•  Japanese  claims  in,  697-8; 
Russian  title  recognised 
(1875),  699,  704;  Japan's 
claim  to,  after  war  with 
Russia,  725;  not  to  be  forti- 
fied, 726 

Saho  plots  against  Suinin,  82 

Saich5,  posthumously  DengyQ 
Daishi,  805  a.d.  introduces 
Buddhist  Tendai,  227  (ill.)- 
8,  367,  36S 

SaigO  Takamori  or  Kiehino- 
suke  (1827-77),  leader  in 
anti-foreign  movonent,  670; 
in  alliance  with  Cha^Q,  676- 
7;  urges  war  with  Korea  and 
resigns  from  cabinet  (1873), 
68a*4;  in  Satsuma  rebellion, 
685-6  (iU.) 

Saigvo  H&shi  (1118-90),  poei 
and  ascetic,  367 

Saiko,   bonze,   296 

Saiky6,  western  capital,  281 

Saimei,  Empress  (655-61), 
the  Empress  KOgyoku  suc- 
ceeds itOtoku,  166,  460; 
Yemishi    at   coronation,   38 

Saimyd-ji,  Zen  temple,  352 

Saionji  in  Kawachi,   417 

—  Kimmochi,  Marquis  Q}. 
1849),  head  of  Constitutionist 
(Liberal)  party,  693 

Sairan  Igen,   book   by   Arai 

Hakusekai,  608 
Saitd  family  in  Ise  defeated 

by  Oda,  468;  feud  in  Mino, 

480;    helped    by    Buddhist 

priests,  485 

—  Hidetatsu,  480 

—  Tatsuoki,  defeated  by 
Nobunaga,  480;  leads  rervv^t 
in  Settsu,  484 

—  Yoshitatsu  (1527-61),  son 
of  Hidetatsu,  kiUs  him,  480 

Sajima,  Prinoe,  (d.  125  a.d.)i 
37 

Sakai,  near  Osaka,  Ouefai 
Yoshihiro's  castle  at,  415; 
China  trade,  444;  Nobunaga*8 
quarrel  with,  482-3;  firearms 
made  at,  489;  port,  529 

— *  family,  Bakufu  ministen 
from,  624;  tamarizume,  636 

—  Tadakatsu,  minister  of 
Tokugawa,  584,  586,  504 

—  Tadakiyo  (1626-«1)  takes 
over  most  of  Sh6gun^8  power, 
587;  succession  to  Go-MiM- 
noo,  590;  succession  to  le- 
tsuna,  596;  displaced,  597:601 

—  Tadayo,  minister  under 
Hidetada,  580 


Sakaib 

Sakaibe  Mazise,  unole  of 
Emishi,  146 

Sakamoto,  castle  at,  485 
Saka-no-ye  Tamuramaro 

(75S-811)|  againat  Yemishi, 
221,  223;  ai£8aga,  230 

—  Karitamuro  (72^^86),  chief 
of  palace  guards,  222 

SakSf  manmacture  of,  taui^t 

by  biikuna,  69;  dealers  taxed, 

439 
Sakitsuya,     killed    for    ISse- 

majesU  (463  A.D.),  97 
Sakugen,  priest,  474 
Sakuma  Morimasa  (1554-83), 

defeated,  495 

—  Nobumori  (d.  1582),  soldier 
of  Nobunaga,  477,  481,  487 

Sakiirarjima,  eruption,  619 
Sakuramachi,  115th  Emperor 

(1735-47),  621 
Sakurayama,     adherents     of 

Southern  Ck>urt,  400 

—  Koretoshi,  commands  f<»rce 
loyal  to  Go-Daigo,  381 

SalarieB,  official,  615 

Salt,  use  of,  in  early  Japan,  69 

SanD5-in,  temple,  522 

Scanisen,  stringed  guitar, 
606;  244  (iU.) 

Samurai,  soldier^  class,  free- 
lances^ 584;  attitude  of,  to- 
waid  foreigners,  671 ;  place  of, 
in  making  New  Japan,  677, 
679;  attitude  of  Crown  to, 
682;  abolition  of,  685;  Satsu- 
ma  rebellion,  685-6 

Samtirai-dokorOf  Central  Staff 
Office,  (1180)  in  Yoritomo's 
Bakuiu  system,  327;  in  ad- 
ministration of  Kyoto  after 
Shokyii  war,  345;  in  Muro- 
machi  administration,  436 

Sanada  Masayuki  (1544- 
1608),  accused  of  encroach- 
ment, 503;  blocks  Tokugawa 
EUdetada's  army,  560 

--Yukimura  (1570-1615),  in 
defence  of  Osaka  castle,  567 

Sandal  JUsurroku,  True  An- 
nals of  Three  Reigns,  859- 
87  (901),  5,  251 

Sandai-KytUffUrshikif  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  Three 
Generations,  177 

Sanetomo  9ee  Minamoto  Sane- 
tomo 

San  Felipe,  Spanish  galleon, 
wrecked  in  Tosa,  543 

Sanjd,  67th  Emperor  (1012- 
16),  260-1 

—  Sanetomi,  Prince  (1837- 
91),  leader  of  extremist  party. 
673 ;  in  alliance  of  ChSsha  ana 
Satsuma,  677,  683  (iU.) 

Sanjdnishi  Sanetaka,  sdiolar, 

447 
Sankyd^an,   Shdtoku   quoted 

in,  on  management  of  state, 

142 
Sano,  branch  of  Fujiwara,  266 
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Sano  Masakoto  attempts  to 

assassinate     Tanimia     Oki- 

tsugu,  619 

Sanron,  Buddhist  sect,  191 
Santa-Martha,  Juan  de,  Span- 
ish     Franciscan,      executed 

(1618),  551 
Sanuki,  province,  28,  290,  470 
Sapan  wood,  trade,  445 
Sarcophagus,  stone,  clay,  and 

terra  cotta,  of  Yamato,  49 
Saris,    John,    agent   of   East 

India  Company,  settles    at 

Hirado,  653-4 
Safume,    "monkey    female,'^ 

dances  before  cave  of  Sun 

goddess.  213,  12 
Sasa     Narimasa     (1539-88), 

in  Komaki  war,  497,  500 
Sasaki  family,  branch  of  the 

Minamoto,  265;  favour  Takar 

uji,  406 

—  Mochikiyo,  estates  of,  426 

—  (Rokkaku)  Sadayori  (d. 
1552)  captures  KyOto,  433; 
reconciles  hostile  parties,  434; 
generosity  to  Crown,  461 

—  Shotei  general  in  forces 
againrt  Nobunaga,  484 

—  Takayori  (d.  1520),  great 
estates,  426;  campaign 
against,  ^32 

Sasebo,  Japanese  sally  from, 
on  Port  Arthur,  711 

Sashihire,  Hayato  assassin 
(399)  of  Nakatsu,  41;  death, 
109 

Sassulitch,  Russian  general, 
on  Yalu,  713,  714 

Satake  family,  Yoritomo's 
attempt  to  win,  306,  307; 
one  of  '^8  Generals  of  K wan- 
ts," 425;  of  Hitachi,  471, 
allies  of  Shingen,  483 

—  Yoshinobu  (1570-1633), 
opposes  leyasu,  559.  taking 
army  ov^  to  Ishida,  560; 
fief  reduced  (1600),  561 

Satehiko  see  Otomo  Satehiko 
Sato  Tadanobu,  impersdhates 
Yoshitsune,  323 

—  Tsiiginobu,  318 

Satomi  family,  one  of  "8  Gen- 
erals of  Kwanto."  425;  fight 
Hojo,  431;  defeated,  466; 
allies  of  Shmgen,  483 

Satow,  Sir  Ernest,  sceptical 
of  dates  in  "Chronicles,"  6; 
on  revival  of  Shinto,  649  f.n. 

Satsuma,  Xavier  in,  531; 
later  preaching,  533;  foreign 
ships  in,  menace  Tokugawa, 
550;  trade,  610;  tobacco,  617; 
bomta,  618;  moderate  party, 
673;  against  Tokugawa,  676- 
7;  predominant,  679-80; 
fiefs  surrendered,  680;  cLan 
representation,  681;  rebel- 
lion of  1877,  670,  684-6 

Sawaga,  monastery,  500 

Sawing  to  death,  642 
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Scholars,  Chinese  and  Korean, 
in  Japan.  153;  sophists,  240; 
in  Baku/u,  328;  in  Ashikaga 
system,  403 ;  literati  at  Court, 
635;  Japanese  sent  to  Europe 
and  America,  691 

Scholarship  recommended  in 
Court  Laws,  577;  leyasu's 
attitude  to,  578;  revival  of 
learning,  578-9;  Tsunayoshi 
favours  Chinese  scholarship, 
599;  Western,  614 

"Scrutator,"  nairan,  Bakufu 
official  at  court,  330 

Sculpture  in  Nara  epoch,  208; 
in  Heian,  280;  Kamakiu'a 
period,  374-5 

Sea-Dragon,  Castle  of,  myth 
20,    26,  32-3 

Sea,  Command  of,  in  1592 
campaign,  515 

Seals,  137  f.n.;  of  Taiko,  529, 
578;   (ill.),   301,   694,   731 

Seal  skins  in  early  myth,  20 

Seaweed  as  food,  69,  212 

Sebastian,  Spanish  sailor, 
undertakes  coast  survey,  547 

Secretaries  in  Bakufu,  633 

Seed  distribution  by  Crown 
(723),  207 

Seidan,  book  on  government 
by  Ogya  Sorai,  613 

Seido,  or  Shohei  college,  626, 
627 

Sevd,  "barbarian  expeUing," 
title  of  shdgun,  672;  sei-i 
tai-^hdgun,  hereditary  title, 
331-2 

Seikan,  priest,  566 

Seimu,  13th  Emperor  (131- 
190  A.D.),  87-8 

Seinei,  22nd  Emperor,  (480-4 

117-19 

Seishv-roku,  record  of  nobles 
(814  A.D.),  233,  153 

Sei  Shonagon,  poetess,  249  f.n., 
261 

Seiwa,  56th  Emperor  (859- 
76),  237;  (ill.),  238;  sons  be- 
come Minamoto,  206 

Seitoa  Genji,  branch  of  Mina- 
moto, 206 

Sekigahara,  battle  of  (1600), 
559-61 

<S>en,  Japanese  coin,  187 

Senate,  Genrd-in,  organized 
(1875),  689 

Sexgoku  Hidehisa  (1551-1614) 
soldier  of  Hideyoshi,  497,  502 

Senkwa,  28th  Emperor  (536- 
9),  succeeds  his  brother 
Ankan,  121-2 

Seoul,  Korea,  80;  march  upon 
(1592),  513-14,  Japanese 
forced  to  give  up,  517;  Chi- 
nese resident  in,  blocks  Jap- 
anese control,  699;  foreign 
legations  removed,  Japanese 
resident-general  in,  728 

Sepulchres  of  Yamato,  49; 
contents,  51,  74 
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Serpent,  eightrforked  killed  by 
Susanoo,  13^  18,  25;  possiUy 
the  xiame  ot  a  local  chief,  31, 
70;  early  shrine,  65;  worship, 
128 

Sessha  (1420-1506),  painter 
of  Kamakura  school,  365, 
450;  acodemy,  452 

Seta,  Lon^  Bridge  of,  170 

Settsu  Dojun.  suicide,  386 

Settsu,  Buddhist  temple  in, 
137 :  Kiyomori  moves  capital 
to  Fiikuhara  in,  300;  pnests 
revolt,  484 

Seven  Generals  plot  against 
Ishida,  558 

Sexagenary  Cycle  in  Japanese 
chronology,  5;  accounts  for 
error  of  120  years,  7,  9&; 
Chinese  origin  of,  27 

Shaho,  battle  of,  710 

Shaka,  Sakiya  Muni,  368,  369 

Shan-hairchingy  Chinese  rec- 
ord (4th  cent,  a.d.),  60,  68 

Shantung  peninsula,  fighting 
on,  (1894),  701;  part  of, 
seized  by  Germany,  705 

Shao-kang,  mythical  Chinese 
ancestor  of  Japanese  kings, 
32 

Shell-heaps,  45-6 

Shiba,  district  T)f  TokyS, 
Castle  of,  built  (803),  222; 
temple  with  tomb  of  Hide- 
tada,  581 

"—family,  in  office  of  Muro- 
machi  ktpanryOj  414,  436;  one 
of  Five  Regent  Houses,  416; 
make  trouble  in  Kyttehfk,  421 ; 
in  Ovin  war,  430;  m  Omi,  469 

—  Mochitane,  estates  of,  426 

—  Tachito,  firat  Buddhist  mis- 
sionary, 131,  134 

—  Takatsune,  revolts  against 
Ashika^a,  410 

—  Yoshihige^  minister  of 
Ashikaga  loshimochi,  418 

*-*- Yoshikada,  rival  of  Masar 
naga,  428 

—  Yoshima8a(d.  1410),  skUsvr 
jif  first  to  be  called  kwanrydy 
414,  436 

—  Yoshitoshi  .  (1430-90), 
estates,  426;  Onin  war,  428 

ShibatB  Gonroku,  495 

-^  Kfttsuiye  (1530-83),  gener- 
al under  Nobunaga,  477, 
481,  484;  coxmcillor,  494; 
death,  49&-6 

Shibukawa  Noriyasu,  govern- 
ment astronomer,  614 

—  Shunkai,  revises  calendar 
(1683),  599-600 

Shud^y  "  Way  of  the  Warrior," 
by  Yamaga  Sok(i,  607 

Shidd  Sk^n,  Campaign  of, 
79-80 

Shiga,  in  Omi,  176 

Shi^ehide  see  Hagiwara 
Sbigehide 

Shigehito,  Prince,  289,  291 
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Shigeko,  mother  of 
Yoshimasa,  423 

Shi^eyoshi  see  Tokugawa 
Shigeyoriii 

Shihotari,  Prince,  commands 
government  station  in  Amra, 
83 

Shij6,  87th  Emperor  (1233- 
42),  355 

Shij5-nawate,  in  Kawachi, 
battle  (1348),  402 

ShikkeUf  military  regent,  in 
Yoritomo's  system,  nead  of 
the  man-dokoro,  great  power 
of  office  held  by  H5jo  family, 
327;  Ashikaga  substitute 
second  shiUvji  for,  408; 
kwanryo  later  equivalent  to, 
436;  of  InckOy  office  held  by 
Hino  family,  440 

Shikoku,  early  history,  28, 
29;  pirates  in,  (931-7),  256; 
in  16th  century  wars,  470 

Shikotan,  inhabitants  of,  not 
pre-Ainu,  43 

Shimab&ra,  battle  of,  defeat  of 
RyOzoki  Takanobu  (1585), 
501;  Jeisuits  and  trade  at, 
536;  the  S.  revolt  (1637-8), 
554-5,  puts  end  to  Portu- 
guese trade,  656 

Shimada  Yuya,  judge,  639 

Shimazu  in  KsrQsha,  470,  471; 
defeated  by  Hideyoshi,  500-2 

—  Ei-O,  631 

—  Hisamitsu  or  Saburo  (1820- 
87),  feudatoiy  of  Satsuma, 
in  Namamugi  incident,  673; 
in  making  of  New  Japan,  677 ; 
with  Saigo  in  Satsuma,  684 

—  lehisa  (d.  1587),  defeated 
by  Hideyoshi,  501-2 

—  Tadahisa  (12th  century) 
founder  of  family,  471 

—  Tadakuni,  in  RyCdrii,  447 

—  Yoshihiro  (1535-1619), 
successor  of  Yoshihisa,  502 

—  Yoshihisa  (1536-1611),  de- 
feats R3ras&ki  Takanobu,  and 
IB  dtisted  by  Hideyoshi,  501- 
2;  against  levasu,  559,  560; 
escapes  after  Sekigahara,  561 

ShimbelsUj  families  of  pre- 
conquest  chieftains  or  Kami 
class,  77;  three  sub-classes, 
92;  early  administration,  98; 
hdp  put  down  revolt  of 
Hegun,  128,  129;  and  rank  of 
Empress,  189;  classification 
of  Seiahi-rokUj  233 

Shimizu,  branch  of  Tokugawa, 
592 

—  Muneharu,  suicide,  490-1 
Shimoda,  residence  given  to 

Americans,  666 

Shimonoseki,  French,  Dutch 
and  Americans  fired  upon, 
attack,  674-6;  peace  with 
China  concluded  at,  (1895), 
702 

Shimosa,    Taira    Masakado's 
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revolt  in,  254;  Taira  Tada- 
tsune's,  263-4 

Shimpo^O,  Progressist  party, 
organized  (1881),  690 

Shin,  Buddhist  sect  (1224), 
367,  370;  Hongwan-ji  feud 
with  Enryaku-ji,  402^-3;  in- 
ternal quarrels,  463;  revolt 
of  1488,  Ikko-ikki,  463-4; 
oppose  Nobunaga,  486; 
interdicted  in  Shimasu,  502 

Shinano,  Yemishi  in,  37;  re- 
volt of  Minamoto  (Kiso)  no 
Yoshinaka  in,  307-8;  Fakeda 
and  Uesugi  in,  467;  eSk 
growing,  617 

—  Genjiy  branch  of  Minamoto 
family,  265 

Shingen  see  Takeda  Shingen 

Shingon,  "True  Word,"  Bud- 
dhist sect  founded  by  KUkai, 
229;  Heij5  and  Shinnyo  de- 
voted to,  231;  esoteric  char- 
acter, 369 

ShingO,  Kii  province,  tomb  of 
Hsu  Fuh,  78;  naval  base  of 
Southern  army,  402 

Shinki,  Chinese  painter,  127 

Shinn5,  painter,  450 

Shinnyo,  name  in  religion,  of 
Takaoka,  231 

Shin-o,  bridge  in  Yedo,  586 

Shino'  SCslun  and  incenae- 
comparing,  457 

Shinran  SMynin  (1184-1268), 
foimder  of  3iin  sect,  370, 
462,  463  (iU.) 

Shintd^  sim-myth,  12-13; 
rules  in  Yengi^hikif  64; 
therianthropy,  65;  shrinoB  66; 
Board  of  Religion,  17&^; 
first  use  of  name  (c.  586),  135; 
relation  to  Buddhism,  132, 
138;  mixed,  with  Buddhism, 
193,  195,  196.  228.  368,  45Z 
644;  overshadowed  by  Bud- 
dhism; 225,  and  subservient, 
229;  insincerity,  246;  hi 
Heian  epoch,  281;  priests 
support  Southern  Court,  400; 
relations  with  Confucianism 
and  Buddhism,  452-3;  Pure 
SkirUOj,  453,  644;  combined 
with  Confucianiam,  621;  re- 
vival of,  644-50 

Shinzei  see  Fujiwara  Michinon 

Ships,  early,  22,  60,  72,  126; 
building,  22,  80,  as  tribute, 
99,  100;  bureau  of  shipping, 
156;  China  trade.  443  (jk^ 
444-6;  size  limited,  585,  655; 
limitation  removed,  666; 
middle  of  19th  century,  609; 
modem  mercantile  mamie, 
695;  illustrations,  360,  556, 
654;  eee  Navy 

Shiragi,  Korea,  myth,  60; 
annals,  80;  war  with  Kara, 
81;  king  settles  in  JapaHy  84; 
submits  to  Jingo,  89;_Ja|Mn- 
ese  attacks  on,  89; 
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imipigratiQiiy  102;  revoh 
against  Yaryaku,  114,  121; 
weakened,  122;  dispute  over 
Imun,  123;  ship-builders, 
126;  Buddhist  image,  134; 
defeats  Kudara  and  Mimana, 
149-50;  Japanese  interven- 
tion^ 151;  invasion,  152; 
families  in  Ji^ianese  nobility, 
153;  travel  to  Japan  forbid- 
den, 167 

Shirahata,  in  Harima,  fortress 
held  by  the  AshiJcaga,  393-4; 
by  the  Akamatsu,  420,  421 

Shirakabe,  Prince,  204;  see 
KOnin 

Shirakawa,  72nd  Emperor 
(1073-^),  271-3 

Sbiren,  pnest,  454 

Shiro-^ji,  branch  of  Taira 
family,  266 

Shishi-gartani  plot  (1177) 
against  Taira,  296 

ShitesQn&-ii,  temple  to  Four 
Guardian  Kings  of  Heaven, 
138 

ShiUuji,  manager,  of  manr 
dokorOy  office  hereditary  in 
Nikaido  family,  327;  of  manr 
ju-dokoro,  328;  second  s, 
created  in  Takauji's  system, 
403;  and  kvxinrydf  414,  436 

^lizuka,   mistress   of   Yoshi- 
•  tsune,  322,  323 

Shi2ugatake,  battle  of,  (1583), 
495 

Shdan,  Student  of  Chow  and 
Confucius,  teacher  of  Naka 
and  Kamatari,  148 

Shocho  koban,  gold  <ioins  of 
1428,  627 

Shodai-ji,  temple,  191 

Shodafirchiyo,  work  of  Ichijo 
Kaneyoslu,  448 

Shden,  great  estates,  manora, 
251-2,  201-2;  temple  do- 
mains, 208;  attempts  to 
check,  270;  effect  on  agri- 
culture, 281 

Shoffurh  "general,"  83.  181; 
head  of  Yoritomo^s  hakufu 
system,  327;  attempt  to  have 
Imperial  prince  appointed, 
340,  .363;  unimportant  under 
Hojo,  364;  Fujiwara,  then 
Imperial  princes,  appointed, 
354;  Ashficaga  in  Northern 
Court,  398;  powers  trans- 
ferred to  kwanryo,  436;  under 
Tokugawa,  577;  minister  gets 
power,  687;  separated  from 
ministerial  council,  601; 
Chinese  classics  lessen  power, 
614, 621 ;  court  of  last  appeal, 
639-40;  Imperial  rescript  to, 
673;  power  resigned  to  Crown, 
677 

Sh5hei,  Japanese  pix>nunciar 
tion  of  Changpmg,  Con- 
fucius's  birthplace;  ^  Shohev- 
b(uhi,  bridge,  ShOheirkd,  col- 
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lege,  near  temple  to  Con- 
fucius, 578;  lectures  there, 
613 

Shohei,  period,  1346-69,  406 

Shohyo  era,  931-7,  206,  255 

Sh5kagu-in,  academy  of  Mina* 
moto  (881),  206 

Shdk5,  lOlst  Flmperor  (1412- 
28),  son  of  Go-Komatsu,  412, 
418,  460; 

Sh6koku-ji,  Zen  tenmle  in 
Kyoto,  art  school  of  Josctsu, 
450;  one  of  the  "Five,"  456 

ShdkyH,  year  period  1219-22, 
and  the  strug^e  between  the 
Court  and  the  military,  340-4 

Sh5mu,  46th  Emperor  (724- 
48),  188-97 

Shoni,  independent  family  of 
KyQshQ,  421, 444, 470 

—  Tokihisa  (d.  1559),  last  of 
family^  470 

Shonzui  (16th  century),  manu* 
facture  of  porcelain,  451 

Shoren-in,  temple  in  KyOto, 
419 

Shaso-in,  Nara,  216-17  (ill.) 

Shotoku,  Empress  (766-70), 
Koken  returns  to  throne,  199, 
460;  orders  amulets  printed, 
404 

—  Prince,  or  Taishi  (572-621), 
136;  history,  1,  143;  on  reli- 
gions, 132^;  defeats  Monone- 
be  Moriya.  137:  builds  Bud- 
dhist temple,  137-8;  relations 
with  Sushun,  138-40;  opposes 
uji  system,  140;  his  "(Jonsti- 
tution,y  140-2;  death,  143; 
China.  144,  153,  367-8; 
official  promotion  system) 
146;  a  pamter,  156 

—  period,  1711-15,  trade  rules 
of;  609,  613 

Shrines,  yashiro,  early  Shinto, 
64;   simple   architecture   of, 
66;  in  reign  of  Suinin,  82; 
less  important  than  temple 
after    mixed    Shinto,     193; 
shrine    and    temple,    jp-aha, 
193;  immime  from  shugoy  329 
Shubun,  painter.  366,  460 
Shui-^iiy  anthology,  261 
Shujaku,  61st  Emperor  (931- 
46),  253-6 

Shuko  or  Juko   (1422-1502), 
Zen   priest,    code   and    tea- 
ceremonial,  457 
Shunkai  see  Shibukawa  Shun- 
kai 

Shunxei,    nom    de    plume    of 
Fujiwara  Toshinari,  366 
Shuryo.  Buddhist  priest,  en- 
voy ot  Muromachi  to  Cnina, 
445 
Shu-shi  see  Chutsz 
Shushin,  Zen  priest,  464 
Silk  in  early  times,  68;  culture, 
71,   113,  curtains  for  parti- 
tion, 126;  mulberry  trees  on 
uplands,  182;  in  Nara  epoch 
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advanced  by  need  of  rich 
robes  for  priests,  208;  ex- 
ported, 444;  growing  in  Ko- 
tsuke,  Shinano,  etc.,  617; 
"silk  clothiers."  102 

Silkworm,  worship  of,  66 

Silver  and  other  precious 
metals,  186,  528 

Si  Wang-miL  owner  of  mirac- 
ulous peacntree,  26 

''Six  National  Histories,''  5 

Slave,  value  of,  173-4 

Slaves  and  slavery,  prehis- 
toric, 75;  aliens  become  nvM 
at  conauest,  77;  prisoners  of 
war  ana  criminals,  96;  Daikd, 
161 ;  laws  on  slavery  for  debt, 
173;  Daiho  laws,  178;  prov- 
inces, 287;  Christians  and 
slave-trade,  539,  540 

Sleeves,  legal  regulation  of, 
211.  279 

Small-pox  interpreted  as  di- 
vine punishment,  134 

Snow  and  snow  festivals,  277; 
image  of  Dharma,  608  (ill.) 

So  family  and  Korean  trade, 
444 

So-ami,  artist,  patronized  by 
Yoshimasa,  425;  envoy  to 
Ming  court,  443 

—  Sadamori  (1385-1452)  and 
Korean  trade,  444 

—  Sukekuni  (d.  1274),  gover- 
nor of  Tsushima,  killed  in 
battle  with  Mongols,  369 

Soden,  inscription  on  Hoko-ji 
bell,  666 

Soga,  family,  descendants  of 
Takenouchi,  106, 130;  power, 
105,  107,  109,  115,  130; 
favour  Buddhism,  133;  rela- 
tion to  Imperial  family,  136; 
crushed  by  Fujiwara,  148-9; 
usurpation  causes  Daika,  164 

—  AkaSy  minister  of  the  Left,  in 
conspiracy  against  Oama,  170 

—  Elmishi,  5-owi,  successor  of 
Umako,  146;  assumes  Im- 
perial titles,  147;  killed,  149 

—  Iname,  o-omi,  130;  recom- 
mends adoption  of  Buddhism, 
133 ;  and  Buddhist  temple(552 

A.D.),  138 

—  Iruka,  powerful  under  K(3g- 
yoku,  147;  quarrels  with 
Vamashijpo,  147-8 

—  Sukeyasu,  death,  333 

—  Umako  (d.  ^626),  histori- 
ography, 1,  143;  o-omi,  kiDs 
Mononobe  Moriya,  130;  poW- 
ei:  under  Bidatsii,  134; 
guardian  of  Buddhist  images, 
134;  relationship  to  Imperial 
family,  136;  final  success  over 
Mononebe  Moriya,  136-7 1 
builds  temple  of  H5ko-ii 
(687  A.D.)  138;  has  Sushun 
assassinated,  138-9;  alliance 
with  Shotoku  against  military 

.  system,  140;  deaths  146 
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Sogen  (Chu  Yuan),  Chinese 
priest,  361;  and  Kamakura 
calli^aphy,  365 

8oii-ji,  temple,  454 

Sokd  see  Yamaga  Sok5 

Solfataras  of  tfnsien  volcano, 
torture  of  Christians  in,  553 

Solitary  Kamif  9 

S5ma,  branch  of  Taira,  265 

Somedono,  Empress,  wife  of 
Montoku,  236 

Song  Wang  Myong,  King  of 
Kudara,  and  Buddhism,  132 

Son-Kwane,  Kudara  prince, 
settles  in  Naniwa,  168 

Son-O  J  6-1,  "Revere  the 
Sovereign,  expel  the  barba- 
rians," motto,  669 

Sorin  see  Otomo  Yoshishige 

Soseki  see  Mus5  Kokushi 

Sosetsu,  envoy  to  China  of 
Ouchi  family,  445 

Soshi-Mori,  Korea,  myth,  60 

S5tan,  painter,  450 

Sotelo  Luis  (1574-1624),  Span- 
ish Franciscan,  attempts  to 
survey  Japanese  coast,    547 

Soto,  sect,  modification  of 
Zen,  371 

S6im  see  H5j5  S5un  (Nagauji) 

Southern  Court,  Daikagu'jiy 
356;  war  of  dynasties,  396- 
412;  adherents,  400;  rulers, 
406;  claims  ignored  in  1412 
and  1428,  412,  418 

Southwestern  Japan,  compar- 
ative accessibility  of,  86 

Sow  race^  Borneo,  probable 
source  of  Kumaso,  39 

Soya,  strait  of,  45 

Sdzen  see  Yamana  Mochitoyo 

Spaniards,  in  Manila,  jealous 
of  Portuguese.  542;  in  Tosa 
with  '  *  wreckea  "  galleon,  543 ; 
intrigue  against  Dutch,  547, 
653;  Dutch  and  English 
intrigue  against,  549-50,  552  * 
Hidetada  orders  deportea 
(1624),  552,  655;  invasion  by, 
reared,  and  conquest  of  Phil- 
ippines urged,  553;  Spanish 
authorities  forbid  priests 
going  to  Japan,  553;  refuse 
grant  in  Yedo,  651;  trade 
xmimportant,  652-3;  end  of 
trade,  655 

Spear^  jewelled^  token  of  au- 
thority of  Aomi,  9;  sign 
of  military  authority,  30; 
heads  of,  52;  export  of,  444, 
445;  carrier  (ill.),  622 

Spinning  in  myth,  25;  in  early 
times,  67-8 

Spirit,  UxmOy  survives  body, 
65;  belief  in  activity  of,  204, 
244,  258,  282,  330 

Spying  in  Bushi  system,  286; 
civil,  296,  612,  635  f.n.;  in 
Tokugawa  Laws  of  Military 
Houses,  574 

Stackelberg,   Baron,   Russian 
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general  defeated  by  Oku  at 

TeHssu,  716-7 
Stages  shoulder  blade,  use  in 

divination,  27,  66 
Stake,  death  at,  125,  642 
Stars  in  cosmogony,  26 
State,  Central  Department  of, 

NakcUsukasa'shdt  179 
Stature  of  Japanese,  58 
Steel  for  swords,  374 
Stirrups  among  sepulchral  re- 
mains,   52;    bridle,    harness 

and,  61  (ill.) 
Store-house,  imikuraj  63,  114; 

kura,  281,  administrator  of, 

kura-bugydf  638 
Stdssel,  Anatol  Mikhailovitch, 

Russian  general,    suri^enders 

Port  Arthur,  720-1 
Straw,  famine  food,  623 
Straw    mat,    tatsurgomo,    for 

carpet,  126 

Straw  rope  in  sun-myth,  12 
Sugar  culture,  617 
Sugawara    family    descended 

from  Nomi  no  Sukune,  242; 

scholars,  448,  449 

—  Fumitoki,  liU^ateuTf  261 

—  Hidenaga,  lecturer,  448 

—  Michizane  (845-903),  called 
Kwanko,  schoolman,  240 ;  plot 
to  send  him  on  embassy  to 
China,  241;  Fujiwara  plot 
against,  242  (ill.),  4;  one  of 
authors  of  the  fifth  of  **  Na- 
tional Histories,"  188 ;  Chinese 
prose,  249;  shrine,  243  (ill.), 
244, 258;  descendants,  664 

—  Toyonaga,  patroifLsed  by 
Ujimitsu,  448 

Suicide  in  early  myth,  17-18; 
some  examples,  101, 147, 189, 
199,  386-6,  582;  at  grave, 
47,  50,  74,  82,  163,  173,  585; 
in  protest  against  policy,  415; 
as  punishment,  6^ 

Suiko,  33d  Empress  (593- 
628),  consort  of  Bidatsu, 
140-6;  historiography  1,  3; 
Chinese  learning,  153 

Suinin,  11th  Emperor  (29 
B.C.-70  A.D.),  81-5;  attempts 
to  abolish  human  sacrifice, 
50,82 

Suisei,  2nd  Emperor  (581-549 
B.C.),  78 

Sujin,  10th  Emperor  (97-30 
B.C.),  79-81;  and  ship  build- 
ing, 22 

Sukenari  (or  JQr5),  333 

Suken-mon-in,  mother  of  Go- 
EnyQ,  relations  with  Yoshi- 
mitsu,  441 

SukO,  Northern  Emperor 
(1348^52),  406,  407 

Sukuna  Hikona,  mythical 
pygmy  healer,  15;  inventor  of 
sakSf  69 

Sukime  family,  growth  of  its 
power,  90.  105,  106;  see  also 
Takenoucni-no^tlkune 
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Sulphur  trade,  445 
Sumida,  river  bridged,  586 
Sumida*gawa,  groves,   612 
Sumitada  see  Omura  Sumita- 

da 
Sumiyoshi,   Ky5to  school   <tf 

painting,  365;  decorations  for 

imperial  palace,  629 
— ,  battle,  defeat  of  Ashikaga, 

402 

—  Gukei,  or  Hirozumi  (1634- 
1705),  600 

Summer  Campaign,  570 

Sumptuary  laws  in  Nara  epoch, 
211;  in  Kamakura  period, 
355,  375;  of  Hideyoshi,  525- 
6:  in  mihtary  laws,  576,  584; 
ot  Sadanobu,  624-6;  in  early 
19th  century,  661 

Sumpu,  in  Suniga,  leyasu  re- 
tires to.  562;  573,  580;  ven- 
detta illegal  m,  607;  jodai  of, 
637 

Sun,  and  titles  of  nobles,  62 

Sun-crow,  in  Yamato  expedi- 
tion, 23:  on  banners.  155 

Sun  goddess,  withholds  UAt, 
12,  an  incarnation  of  Bud&a, 
195 

Sung,  writer  on  war,  286 

—  philosophy,  Gcai-e  intro- 
duces, 447-8;  painting,  Jose- 
tsu  introduces,  450 

Sungariy  Russian  transport  at* 
Chemulpo,  712 

Sunrise  Island,  Jih^pen, 
Chinese  or  Korean  name  for 
eastern  islands,  77 

Superstition,  in  4th~6th  cen- 
turies, 127;  in  Nara  epoch, 
196;  in  Heian,  274,  281-2 

Supply,  Departments  of,  in 
capital,  imder  Daihd,  180 

Suru^,  brigands  of,  crushed 
by  Yamato-dake,  37;  prov- 
ince given  to  leyasu,  489 

—  Genji,  In-anch  of  Minamoio 
family,  265 

Survey  for  map  under  Hide- 
yoshi, 527;  coastal  begun  by 
Spanish,  547 

Susanoo,  Kami  of  Force,  con- 
test with  Amaterasu,  II; 
expelled  from  heaven,  kiUs 
great  serpent,  13;  as  tree- 
planter.  22;  rationalisation 
of  mytn,  31;  its  bearings  on 
relations  with  China  and 
Korea,  60;  pmification  of,  65; 
as  guardian  of  forests,  71; 
ruler  in  Shiragi,  81 

Sushen,  Tungusic  settlers  on 
Sado  Island  (549  a.d.),  34; 
expeditions  of  Hiraf  u  agiunst, 
(658  &  660),  34^;  captives  of 
Yemishi,  38,  39;  later  caUed 
Toi,  262 

Sushim,  32nd  Emperor  (588- 
92),  138-40,  130 

Su  Ting-fang  attacks  Kudaia 
(660  A.D.),  167 


Sttto 

Sutoku,  75th  Emperor  (1124- 
41),  273;  Hdgen  tumult, 
289,  290-1 

Sutras,  Buddhist,  194;  copying 
as  atonement,  290 

SuwO,  brigands,  40;  woman 
ruler  in,  85;  Ouchi  family  of, 
443,460 

Suye  Harukata,  called  Zen- 
kyO  (d.  1556),  crushed  by 
Mori  Motonari,  469 

Siizuka-yama,  apparent  Tatar 
remains  in  shrine  at,  222 

Swan,  Yamato-dake  in  form  of, 
65 ;  in  c\u?e  of  dumbness,  82 

Sword,  myth.  Imperial  in- 
signia. 13,  18,  31,  33,  60,  63, 
79,  319:  sepulchral  remains, 
51;  single-  and  double-edged, 
70;  offered  at  shrines,  85; 
large  and  small,  181;  Mina- 
moto  heirlooms,  285,  299; 
flwordsmiths,  374,  450-1;  ex- 
ported. 444,  445;  hilts,  451, 
302  (ill.) ;  eamurai  and  sward- 
wearing,  682,  685;  illustra- 
tions, 176,  413,  460,  509 

Syllabary,  phonetic,  develop- 
ment in  Japanese  away  from 
Chinese  ideograph,  3;  in 
Heian  epoch,  kcUa-kana  and 
hiragana,  250;  used  in  Jdei 
code,  349 

TarbCf  rice^cultivators  or  rustic 
corporation,  87,  96 

Table  and  cookery  in  ancient 
Japan,  69;  in  Kamdmra 
period,  374 

Tachibana  family,  240 

-^Hayanari  (d.  843),  exiled 
with  Tsunesada,  236;  calli- 
grapher,  234  f.n.,  251 

—  i^romi,  scholar,  240 

—  Moroe  (684-757),  minister 
of  the  Right,  acquiesces  in 
rule  of  Koken-Shotoku,  200; 
may  have  compiled  anthol- 
ogy of  "  Myriad  Leaves,"  214 

Tachiri  Munetsugu,  Court  en- 
voy to  summon  Nobunaga  to 
Kyoto,  479,  481 

Tactics,  of  BtLshif  286;  gradual 
change  in,  487-9 

Tada  Genji,  branch  of  Mina- 
moto,  265 

Tadahiro  see  Kat6  Tadahiro 

Tadakiyo  see  Sakai  Tadakiyo 

Tadamori  see  Taira  Tadamori 

Tadateru  see  MatsudairaTada- 
teru 

Tadayoshi  see  Ashikaga  Tada- 
yoshi  and  Tokugawa  Tada- 
yoshi 

Tadong  River,  Korea,  81;  in 
campaign  of  1592,  513,  514 

Taema,  Prince,  and  expedition 
against  Shiragi  (603  a.d.)»  151 

Taana-no-Kuehaya,  wrestler, 
83 

Ta-fU)  Japanese  envoy  to 
China  (a.d.  57),  84 
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Taga^  OasUe  of,  built  in  724 
to  check  Yemishi,  220;  head- 
quarters transferred  to 
Isawa,  222 

Ta^chi  Shigeyoshi,  deserts 
with  fleet  to  Minamoto  in 
battle  of  Dan-no»ura,  319 

Tairheirkif  historical  work  of 
14th  centurv,  quoted  on 
causes  of  Shokyii  struggle, 
341 ;  on  Yoshinaga,  393 

Taifio  see  Lknho 

Taiken-mon-in,  consort  of 
Toba.  273;  intimacy  with 
Shirakawa,  289 

Taikoy  ''great  merit,"  183; 
ex-regent,  title  of  Hideyoshi, 
522;  TaSco-zan,  temple  at  his 
birthplace,  4  '6 

Taikdhi,  '*  Annals  of  the  Tai- 
k5 "  quoted  on  Hideyoehi's 
palace,  506*-7 

Taikwa  see  Daika 

Tai  Peh,  Chinese  piince^  exile 
to  Japan  (800  B.C.),  32; 
Imperial  descent  ^m,  645 

Taira,  family,  descended  from 
Prince  Katsurabara,  generals 
of  Imperial  guards,  205-6, 86; 
called  Heike,  206  f  .n. ;  manors 
and  armed  forces,  252;  lose 
estates^  253;  quarrel  with 
Minamoto,  254,  263;  revolt 
against  Fujiwara,  258;  pro- 
vmcial  branches,  265;  treat- 
ment of  priests,  274  the 
Gen-pei  epoch,  struggle  with 
Minamoto,  284-335;  geneal- 
ology,  288;  in  Heiji  tumult 

'  crush  Minamoto,  292-3;  hokl 
most  important  offices,  295; 
Yorimasa  conspiracy  against, 
299;  defeated  by  Minamotow 
302-24 

—  Atsumori  (1169-84),  killed 
at  Ichi^o-taiii,  315 

—  Chikafusa,  provincitd  gov- 
ernor, 308 

—  Hirotsune,    favours    Yori 
tomo,  305 

—  Kanetaka,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  Izu,  303;  is  killed  by 
Tokimasa,  304 

—  Kiyomori  (1118-81),  wins 
manors,  252;  treatment  of 
priests,  274;  crushes  Mina- 
moto, 288,  292;  supports 
Go-Shirakawa,  289;  aUiance 
with  Shinzei,  292;  lesasens 
power  of  Fujiwara,  294; 
supreme,  295;  arbitrary  rule, 
296;  crushes  Yorimasa  con- 
spiracy, 299-300;  death,  301, 
308 

—  Korehira,  founder  of  Jse- 
Heishi,  265,  288 

—  Koremochi,  founder  of 
branches  of  Taira,  265 

—  Koremori,  commands 
army  sent  against  Yorimoto, 
306 


Tal6 

Taira  Ma8akado(d.  940),  206, 
his  revolt,  253-4, 275 

—  Masamori,  crushes  rebel- 
lion of  Minamoto  Yoahichika, 
288 

—  Michimori,  killed  in  battle 
of  Ichi-^no-tani,  315 

—  Munekiyo  helps  save  life  of 
YoritojBio,  293-4,  302;  rela- 
tions with  Minamoto,  320 

—  Munemori  (1147-85),  Shi- 
shi'gsrtani  plot,  296;  aban- 
dons Ky5to,  309-10;  refuses 
Yoshinaka's  request  for  an 
aUiance,  312;  escapes  after 
Ichi-no-tani,  315;  defeated  at 
Yashinm,  317-18;  executed, 
319;  possibly  a  changeling,  320 

—  Noritsune  (1160-85),  de^ 
feats  Ashikaga  Yoshikiyo  in 
BtchQ,  311;  at  Yashima, 
318;  drowned  at  Dan-no-ura, 
319 

—  Sadamori  defeats  Taira 
Masakado,  254,  265,  288 

—  Shigehira  (1158-85),  sacks 
and  bums  three  monasteries, 
301;  in  1181  attacks  Minar 
rooto  Yukiiye,  308;  taken 
prisoner  at  Ichi-no-tani,  315; 
death,  320 

—  Shigemori  (1138-79),  265, 
288;  Fujiwara  Narichika's 
jealousy  of,  296;  restrains 
Kiyomori.  297;  death,  298 

—  ShigenoDu,  in  revolt  against 
Fujiwara  (967),  258 

-;-  Tadamasa,  favours  Sutoku 
in  Hdgen  tumult,  executed 
by  Kiyomori,  289,  290,  291 

—  Tadamori  (1096-1 153), 
body  guard  of  Shirakawa, 
288  f.n.;  against  Yoritomo, 
306;  descent,  206;  treatment 
of  priests,  274 

—  Tadanori  (ll44r-84),  killed 
at  Ichi-no-tani,  315 

—  Tadatsune,  defeated  by 
Minamoto  Yorinobu  (1031), 
263-4 

—  Takamochi,  first  marquis 
(889)  of  Taira,  205-6 

—  Tomoakira,  saves  his  father, 
315 

—  Tomomori  (1152-85)  bums 
and  sacks  monasteries,  301; 
saved  by  his  son  at  Ichi-no- 
taoi,  315;  drowned  at  Dan- 
no-ura,  319 

—  Tomoyasu,  enemy  of  Yoshi- 
naka,  commands  palace- 
guards,  312 

—  Tsunemasa,  264 

— Yoritsuna,  guardian  of 
Sadatoki,  crushes  Adachi 
(1286),  killed  (1293),  376 

—  Yoshibumi,  265 
Taishiden  Hochu,  Shotoku  in, 

on  Buddhism,  132-3;  on 
property  of  Mononobe  Mori- 
ya,  138 


TAit 

Taitsang,  taken  by  pirates, 
1560 

Taitsu,  Chinese  Emperor,  pro- 
tests against  piracy,  443,  445 

Tajima,  king  o!  Shiragi,  settles 
in,  »1,  88 

—  Mori,  sent  for  orange  seeds, 
84 

Taka  beoomes  empress,  238 

Takaaki,  younger  brother  of 
Murakami,  banished,  257-8 

Takachiho.  Mt.,  in  HyOga 
(Saikaid5),  21 

Takahashi,  Mr.,  on  ''Mallet- 
headed''  swords,  51 

Takahira,  Kogoro,  Baron  (b. 
1864),  peace  commissioner  at 
Portsmouth,  725 

Takahito,  Prince,  son  of  Go* 
Shujaku,  attempt  to  have 
him  passed  over,  269;  see  Go- 
Sanj5 

Takaichiy  Prince,  170;  dies 
(696),  174 

Taka-ichi,  Yamato  province, 
possibly  the  ''Plain  of  Hi^ 
Heaven''  of  myth,  29,  30 

Takakage  see  Kohayakawa 
Takaka^ 

Takakuni  eee  HoSokawa  Taka- 
kuni 

Takakura,  80th  Bmperor 
(116^-80),  295-8 

Takamatsu,  castle  in  Bitchu 
besieged  by  Hideyoshi,  490, 
491 

Takama-ytuna  and  Takama- 
no,  Yamato,  30 

Takamochi,  first  of  the  Taira 
family,  205 

Takamuku  Kuromaro,  Utertp- 
luSf  national  doctor,  160; 
leader  of  embassy  to  China 
(654,  A.D.)y  166;  dies  there, 
168 

Takanaga,  Prince  (1311-^8), 
conmianoer  against  Ashikaga 
Takauji,  392;  in  war  of  dy- 
nasties, 398;  suicide.  399 

Takano,  consort  of  K5nin, 
mother  of  Kwammu,  204 

Takanori  see  Kojima  Takanori 

Takao.  temple  at,  304 

Takaoka,  monk,  travels  in 
India,  231 

Takashima  Kihei,  called 
Shiradaya,  or  ShOhan,  advo- 
cates foreign  intercourse 
(1853),  665 

Takata,  sect  of  Shin,  463 

Takatomo,  Prince,  adopted 
son  of  Okimachi,  505 

Takatsukasa  family  founded 
by  Fujiwara  Kanehira,  one 
of  "Five  Regent  Houses," 
358 

Takatsuki,  fief  of  Takayama, 
538 

Takatsune  see  Shiba  Taka- 
tsune 

Takauji  see  Ashikaga  Takauji 
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Takasrama  (d.  1696)  fendar 
tory  of  Takatsukif  converted 
by  Vileia;  his  son  YCkaho, 
"Don  Justo  Ukondono."  538 

Takeda  family  of  Kai  favour 
Yoritomo,  305,  308;  help  in 
overthrow  of  Yoehinori.  428; 
alliance  with  HdjO  ana  war 
with  Uesugi,  466-7;  his  allies 
against  Nobunaga,  483 

—  Katsuyori  (1646-82),  mar- 
ries Nobunaga's  daughter, 
479,  but  makes  war  on  him, 
487-8;  defeated,  489 

—  Nobumitsu  Airs  up  Yori- 
toino  against  Yoshinaka,  309 

—  Shingen,  or  Haranobu 
(1521-73),  war  with  Uesugi, 
466-8  (ill.) ;  alliance  with  No- 
bunaga, 479,  and  with  Icnrasu, 
486-7;  death,  485;  military 
art,  488;  signature,  520  (ill.) 

Takenaka,  of  Nagasaki,  perse- 
cutes Christians,  653 

—  Shigeharu,  soldier  of  Hide- 
yoehi,  480 

Takenouchi-no-Sukune,  sev- 
eral prominent  officials,  1st 
to  4th  century,  106-7; 
agjainst  Yemishi,  36;  prime 
minister,  85;  great  duke  of 
the  Presence,  98;  in  conquest 
of  Korea,  88-90;  succession 
to  Jing5,  90-1;  ordeal  for 
treason,  100-1;  grand- 
daughter, marries  Nintokn, 
105;  descendants,  105,  106; 
the  Heguri,  127 

Takenouchi  Shikibu(1716-71). 
teacher  of  Chinese  classics, 
621;  forerunner  of  Restora- 
tion, 622 

TcUoetori  Monooatari,  "Bam- 
boo gatherers  narrative," 
classic,  251 

Takigawa  Kasumasu,  soldier 
of  Nobunaga^  kwamyd  of 
KwantO,  489;  favours  Nobu- 
taka,  494;  defeated  by  Hide- 
yoshi,  495 

Tkkinosawa.  battle  of,  victory 
over  Takeda,  488 

Takuan  (1573-1645),  Emperor 
gives  purple  robe  to,  589-90 

Takuma  artists,  280 

Takushan,  Manchuria,  •  4th 
Army  lands  at,  717 

Takutsakasa  Sukehira,  prime 
minister  in  Ky6t0|  opposes 
K5kaku,  631 

Talien,  taken  from  CfaineBe 
(1894),  701,  702;  Russian 
railway,  705 

Tallies  used  in  trade  with 
China,  444,  445 

Tamba,  urchins  of,  the  princes 
Oke  and  Woke,  118;  rice 
ants  charged  to  province. 


Tamehira,  younger  brother  of 
Murakami,  258 


Tax 

TamSbef  naturaliaed  aliens  ia 

J)re-historic  time,  94 
amichi,    general,   killed    by 
Yemishi,  367  a.d.,  38 

Tamon,  i.  e.  Ananda,  statue 
in  oastle  of  Acuobi,   486 

Tamu  no  Mine,  valley,  site  of 
shrine  to  Kamatari,  168 

Tamura,  Prince,  Empefor 
Jomei  (629),  146 

Tamura  family  defeated  by 
Date,  471 

Tamuramaro  see  Sakaroo-ye 
Tamuramaro 

Tan,  land  unit,  182,  527;  (on- 
sen, area  tax,  439,  440,  452 

Tanaka  Harukiyo,  rebuilds 
shrine  of  Hachiman,  452 

Tandai,  inquisitors,  two  repre- 
senting Bakufu  at  Court, 
345;  the  Ry^Bokuhara^  347; 
similar  offices  at  Hakoiiaki 
and  Nagato.  362;  in  Mun>- 
machi  period,  43&-7 

Tanegasnima  idand  where 
Portugese  first  landed,  530; 
name  used  for  muskets  th^ 
introduced,  488-^ 

Tanetsugu  see  Fujiwara  Tane- 
tsugu 

Tang,  Chinese  systems,  and 
power  of  Throne  (645-70), 
128;  most  of  features  of 
DaUca  taken  from,  160  f  .n^ 
164;  respects  in  which  not 
adaptable  to  Japan,  2I>I; 
Kyoto  modelled  on  Tang 
metropolis,  Changan,  226 

Tanners  from  Korea,  119 

Tanuma  Okitomo  (Mototomo) 
(d.  1784),  son  of  Okitsuffo, 
619.  623 

—  Okitsugu  (Mototsugu) 

(17l9-«8),  favourite  of  le- 
shige,  prime  minister  of  le- 
haru,  618r-19,  623 

Tan  Yani^i,  Chinese  scholar, 
163 

Taoism  and  ShifUd,  648 

Tao  Lung  see  £>5rva 

Tasa,  omi  of  Eabi,  removed 
by  Ytiryaku,  112;  Jeads  re- 
volt in  Mimana,  114 

Tatars,  possibly  prominent 
in  Yenushi  revolts  of  8th 
century,  222;  Golden  and 
Khitan  in  China,  358 

Tale,  fortress  or  waip,  266  f .n. 

Tate  Chikatada,  one  of  Yoshi- 
naka's  four  body  guards,  313 

Tatebito,  famous  archer,  137 

Tatsunokuchi,  in  Yed6,  site  of 
court  of  justice,  633 

Tattooing  as  penalty,  66,  6^; 
as  decoration  first  in  proto- 
historic  period,  when  p^uLkty 
abandoned,  109 

Tawara  TQda  see  Fujiwaia 
Hidesato 

Taxation,  early,  67,  80;  and 
land-holding,  95-6;  war  lax, 
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97;  kad  not  taxed,  124; 
reauiflitioos,  124-6;  in  Shi5to- 
ku's  constitutiiHi,  142;  Daika, 
162,  164-5;  Daihd,  183; 
Afllukaga  period,  426,  438-9, 
440;  ton-gateB.  430;  iohuei 
riots,  431;  under  Tokugawa, 
637-8 

Tayasu  branch  of  Tokugawa, 
eligible  to  Shagunate,  592; 
named  from  gate  of  Yedo 
Castle,  618 

—  Munetake,  or  Tokugawa 
Munetake  (q^v.),  624 

Tea,  plants  intioduoed  (814), 
280;  more  generally  (1191), 
374;  picking,  in  Uji,  62^  (ill.) ; 
festivals,  425;  ceremoniaJ, 
457,  159  (ill.),  influence  on 
eenunics,  451,  ana  architeo- 
ture,  tea-parlours,  452,  131 
(ill.);  Hideyoehi's  interest  in, 
507 

Technical  vocabulary,  Jap- 
anese. 57 

Teeth-blackening,  74,  279 

Teika  see  Fujiwara  Sadaiye 

TeHdnroraif  text  book  of  let- 
ter-writing, 448 

fet^A^eum,  Imp^ial  genealogy, 
448 

Telissu,  battle  of,  Russians 
defeated  by  Oku,  716-17 

Tembun  hobanf  gold  coins 
minted  in  153:^^5,  527 

Tembyo,  period  (72^-48),  193 

Temman,  Tenjin,  shrine  of 
Michizane,  244 

Temmangu  see  Michizane 

Temmoku-san.  in  Kai  prov- 
ince, defeat  of  Takeda  at,  489 

Ten^mu,  40th  £mperor  (673- 
86),  Prince  Oama,  170-2; 
historiography,  2;  sumptuary 
laws,  211 

Temples,  early  Buddhist,  137- 
8;  mixed  Skintd,  193;  pro- 
vincial, 194;  estates,  208, 329; 
the  ''Six,''  272;  Nara  epoch, 
209;  at  Kamakura,  439;  the 
"Five,''  schools  and  scholar- 
diip,  448,  455;  revenue,  439; 
commissioners,  436, 633,  634; 
leyasu's  legislation,  577-8; 
under  Imperial  princes,  583, 
588 

Tempdf  period,  1830-44,  fam- 
iosSy  661 ;  reformation  of,  662 

Tenchi,  38th  Emperor  (668- 
71),  168-9;  burial  mound,  50; 
painters,  127;  Daika,  165; 
see  Naka 

Tendai,  monastery  and  doc- 
trine of  BaichG,  228, 367, 368; 
temple,  283 

Ten^  abbot  of  Enryaku-ji, 
in  bell-inscription  affair,  566; 
temple  at  Nikko,  582;  Kwan- 
ei-]i,  583 

Temin^  descendants  of  prime- 
viu  trinity,  sub-class  of  Shim- 
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betsu^  92;  name  under  which 
Michizane  was  apotheosized, 
244 

Temndki,  Reeord  of  the  Em- 
perors, 2 

TennO-zan,  position  in  battle 
of  Yamasaki,  493 

Tenryaku,  year-period,  947- 
57,  268,  261 

Temyu-fi,  temple  at  Saga, 
built  by  Takauji;  T.-bunej 
merchantmen,  sent  to  China 
for  art  objects;  T.-seiji,  cela- 
don vases  from  China,  442, 
453,-455 

Tenshin,  ''kami  of  the  de- 
scent," chieftains  of  e3q>edi- 
tion  from  KyOshU,  77 

Tensho,  year  period,  1573-91, 
coins,  528 

Tenson,  "Heav^ily  grand- 
child," epithet  of  Hikoho 
Ninigi  33,  64;  sub-class  of 
Shimbetsu,  descendants  of 
Sun  goddess,  92;  superior  po- 
sition of,  98 

Teraishi,  Dr.,  on  decoration  of 
bronze  bells,  49  (f.n.) 

Terasaka  Kichiemon,  one  of 
"47  Rdniuy''  607 

Terumoto  see  M5ri  Terumoto 

Terutora  see  Uesun  Kenshin 

Tetsuo,  priest  of  Daitoku-ji, 
454 

Text  books.  448 

Thatch  on  houses,  154 

Thermal  springs,  127;  157 

Thirty-year  census,  181 

Three  Years'  War,  G<>-Sannen 
(1089-91),  267 

Thunder,  Kami  of,  in  tree,  65, 
196;  axes,  46 

Tientai,  Japanese  Tendai, 
Chinese  monastery,  228 

Tientsin  relieved  by  Japanese 
troops  in  Boxer  Rebellion, 
703 

Tiger,  magic  taugjit  by,  196 

Tile^  peculiar  to  temples,  154: 
roois  of  official  buildings  tilea 
in  Nara  epoch,  209;  slate- 
coloured  and  green  in  city  of 
Ky5to,  227;  in  Kamakura  pe- 
riod, 373;  ill.,  441 

Timur  gives  up  attack  on 
Japan,  363 

Ting,  Chinese  admiral,  de- 
feated at  Weihaiwei,  701-2 

Titles,  or  gentile  names,  73; 
new  under  Temmu,  171 

Toba,  74th  Emperor  (1108- 
23),  273;  state  domains,  253; 
palace,  272,  273 

Tobacco  growing,  617;  pipe 
and  pouch,  107  (ill.) 

Toda  Izu  no  Kamij  advocates 
foreign  intercourse  (1853), 
665 

—  Tadanori,  adviser  of  Nari- 
aki,  662 

Todai-ji,    Kegon    temple    at 
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Nara,  bronze  Buddha,  193, 

.  367;  procession  in  Koken's 
reim,  197;  great  bell,  210; 
bell-tower,  453  (ill.);  statue, 
158  (ilL);  ^-guaids,  280; 
burnt  by  Taira,  301 

Todo  Takatora  (1556-1630) 
helps  Tokugawa,  580 

T5ei-zan,  Ueno  hill,  temple  of 
Kwanei-ji,  583 

Tofuku-ji,  Buddhist  temple, 
S.E.  of  Ky5to,  454,  455 

Tofuku-mon-in,  Kazuko,  first 
Tokugawa  consort,  580;  wife 
of  Go-Mizu-no-o,  589 

Togashi  family  splits  in  Onin 
war,  430 

Togo  Heihachiro,  Count  (b. 
1857),  Japanese  admiral,  at- 
tacks Russian  fleet  at  rort 
Arthur.  711;  blocks  entrance 
to  harbour,  714-15;  defeats 
Russians  at  Tsushima,  723-4 

Toi  invade  Japan  (1019), 
262-3 

Toichi,  wife  of  E5bun,  170 

Toin  see  Doin 

To-ji,  Shineon  temple  (Goku- 
ku-ji)  in  Kyoto,  367 

Tokaido,  road  from  Ky5to  to 
Tokyo,  560     ' 

Toki  see  Doki 

T5kichi  see  Toyotomi  Hide- 
yoshi,  475  f.n. 

Tokimasa  see  H5jd  Tokimaaa 

Tokimune  (or  Goro)  avenges 
father's  murder,  333 

Tokiuji  see  Yamano  Tokiu|i 

Tokiwa,  mistress  of  Yoshito- 
mo;  294,  306 

Tokiyasu,  Prince,  see  EokO 

Tokiyo,  Prince,  marries 
daughter  of  Sugawara  Michi- 
zane, 242-3 

Toku,  empress  Kenrei-mon-in, 
295;  mother  of  Emperor  An- 
toku,  297 

Tokugawa,  descent  of  family, 
556;  hereditary  system 
founded  by  leyasu,  504; 
shoKunate  of  family,  556-73; 
oath  of  loyalty  to,  564-5; 
the  T.  Bakyfu,  573-643; 
"Ck)nstitution,"  576;  school. 
Shohei-ko,  678;  Imperial 
family  marries  into,  580,  589; 
strengthened,  581-2;  attitude 
to  feudatories,  593;  Hide- 
tada  line  succeeded  hy  Kii 
branch,  610-11;  famihes  in 
ministry,  624;  decline  of 
power,  661-78;,  end  of  sho- 
gunate,  677 

—  Chikauji  (d.  14077),  an- 
cestor  of  Matsudaira,  556 

—  Hidetada  (1579-1632),  sho- 
gun  (1605-22)  557,  562;  anti- 
Christian  edict  (1616),  550-1; 
orders  Spaniards  deported, 
552;  in  war  with  Uesugi,  560; 
daughter  weds  Hideyori,  562 
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attacks  Osaka,  567;  leya- 
su's  instructions  to,  670; 
rule,  death,  character,  58Q-1 ; 
and  Crown,  588 
Tokugawa  Hirotada  (152&- 
49),  556 

—  HyakkajOf  One  Hundred 
Rules  of  Tokugawa,  641 

—  lehani  (1737-86),  shogun 
(1760-86),  618-20,  624 

—  lemitsu  (1603-51),  akdffun 
(1622-^1),  581-3;  treatment 
of  Christians,  552-3;  leyasu's 
instructions  to^  570;  requires 
nobles  to  reside  at  Yedo, 
581-2;  and  feudal  lords,  594 

—  lemochi  (1846-66),  shogun 
(1858-66),  668;  marries  Em- 
peror's sister,  672;  resigns,  676 

—  lenari  (1773-1841),  shdgun 
(1786-1837),    624,    629;   his 

'  father's  rank,  630-1;  abdi- 
cation. 662 

—  lenobu  (1662-1712),  shogun 
(1709-12),  608-10;  621 

—  lesada  (1824r-58),  shogun 
(1853-8),  667-8 

-— leshige  (1702-61),  shdgun 
(1745-60),  618;  his  son, 
ohigeyoshi,  ancestor  of  Shl- 
mizu  branch,  592 

—  letsugu  (1709-16),  shogun 
(1712-16),  610,  620 

—  letsuna  (1642-SO),  4th  shd- 
gun (1651-80),  583-9;  power 
passes  to  minister,  587;  ab^ 
dication  of  Go-Saien,  591; 
death,  596-7 

—  leyasu  (1542-1616),  466, 
478  (ill.)-9;  ill  war  on  Asaku- 
ra  and  Asai,  483, 484;  alliance 
with  Shingen,  486-7;  defeats 
Takeda,  489;  threatened, 
492;  in  Komaki  war,  497; 
peace  with  Hideyoshi,  499; 
against  Ho  jo,  503;  receives 
Kwanto,  504;  takes  oath, 
507;  in  Hideyoshi's  scheme, 
523,  524;  Christianity,  544-9; 
Will  Adams,  546;  death,  549, 
571 ;  family,  556-7 ;  succession 
to  Hideyoshi,  557-9;  wealth, 
559;  Sekigahara,  5(31;  dis- 
tribution of  fiefs,  661-2; 
shdgun,  562;  Hideyori,  563- 
4;  dened  at  Osaka,  566; 
Hak5-ii  bell,  565-6;  attacks 
Osaka  castle,  567-70;  char- 
acter, 571-2;  legislation,  573- 
8;  literature,  578-9;  Hideta- 
da,  580;  shrine,  682-3; 
patterned  upon  by  Yoshi- 
mun&  611;  Shintd  revival, 
644;  foreign  intercourse,  651 ; 
signature,  529  (ill.) 

—  leyoshi  (1792-1853),  shd- 
gun (1838-53),  661-8 

—  Jidaishif  on  leyasu's  laws, 
578 

—  Mitsukuni      (1628  - 1700) , 
'  sympathizes  with  Masayasu, 
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598;  interest  in  letters,  600, 
644  (iU.)-5 

—  Munetada  (1721-64),  foun- 
der of  Hitotsubashi  branch, 
592,  618 

—  Munetake  (d.  1760)  found- 
er of  Tayasu  branch,  592, 
618,  624 

—  Nariaki  (1800-«)),  daimyd 
of  Mito,  anti-loreign  policy 
of,  662;  attempts  to  make 
his  son  shdgun f  668;  surren- 
ders edict  against  shdgun, 
670-1:677 

—  (or  Matsudaira)  Nariyuki, 
feudatory  of  Kii,  668 

—  Nobuyasu  (155^79),  557; 
marriage,  479 

—  Nobuyoshi  (1583-1603), 
daimyd  of  Mito,  557,  591 

—  Shigeyoshi  ( 1745  -  95 ), 
founds  Shimizu  branch,  592 

—  Tadanaga  (1605-33), 
brother  of  lemitsu,  594;  595 

—  Tadayoshi  (1580-1607), 
daimyd  of  Kiyosu,  557,  591 

—  Tsunayoshi  (1646-1709), 
shdgun  (1686-1709),  596-608; 
considerate  for  Crown,  620 

—  Yorifusa  (1603-61),  daimyd 
of  Mito,  557;  one  of  Sanke, 
591 

—  Yorinobu  (1602-71),  damyS 
of  Kii,  557,  591 

—  Yoshimune  (1677-1751), 
shdgun  (1716-45),  611  (ill.)- 
18;  camera  rule,  618;  Tayasu 
and  Hitotsubashi  branches, 
592,618 

—  Yoshinao  (1600-60),  daimyd 
of  Owari,  657,  591;  founds 
Shdhei-kd  school,  578 

—  Yoshinobu  or  Keiki  (1837- 
97),  son  of  Nariaki  and  his 
candidate  for  shdgun,  668; 
Crown  urges  his  promotion, 
673;  guardian  of  shdgun,  674; 
shdgun  (1866-8),  676;  resigns 
677;  surrenders  Vedo,  678 

Tokuhon     see     Hatakeyama 

Mochikuni 
Tokun5     support  ■  Southern 

Court,  400 
Tokun5  Michikoto,  defender 

of  Go-Daigo,  382 
Tokusei,  "benevolent  policy," 

laws  of  1297,  376;  extension 

of   policy   imder   Ashikaga, 

422-3;  riots,  431;  for  debtors, 

617 

TokusO,   priest,  454 
T6ky6,  formerly  Yedo,  eastern 

capital,  281,  682 
Tomi  see  Fujiwara  Tomiko 
Tomoe,  Yoshinaka's  mistress, 

313 
Tomohira,  Prince  (963-1009), 

poet,  261 

Tomohito,  Prince,  see  Kokaku 
Tomo,  Princess,  see  Qo-Saku- 

ramiohi 
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Tomo  Kowamine,  enled  (843) 

with  Prince  Tsunesada,  236 
Ton-a  (1301-84),  poet,  367 
Tonami-^yami,  fichizen,  defeat 

of  Taira  at,  309 
Tonegawa,  flood  in,  619 
Tone-yama,  battle  (1573),  485 
Tonghak  rebellion  in   Korea 

(IS^),  Chinese  txoopB  sent 

to  quell,  700-1 
Tangkan,  Korean  history,  its 

chronology,  90 
Tori    Shichi     (Korean    Nori 

Sachhi),  Buddhist,  132 
Torii  Mototada  (1539-1600), 

dies  jn  defense  of  leyasu's 

castle,  559-60 

—  Suneemon,  487 
Tornado  of  1718,  614 
Torres,    Baltasar    de    (156»- 

1626),  Jesuit,  companion  of 
Xavier,  532,  533,  534 
Tortoise  shell,  divination,  66 
Torture  in  ancient  Japan,  66 
Tosa,    province,    28;     lehiid 
famuy  move  to,  461;  seized 
by  ChOsokabe,  470;   bonita 
curing  in,  .617:  T  memoris} 
against    Bakufu,    677;    sur- 
render  of    fiefs,    680;    clan 
representation,  681 
Tosa,  Kyoto  school  of  painting: 
280, 365, 450, 452;  patronised 
by  Tsunayoshi,  600;  decora- 
tions of  palace,  629 

—  Mitsunobu  see  Mitsunobu 

—  Mitsuoki,  teacher  of  Hiio- 
zumi,  600 

Tosa  Nikhi,  Tosa  Diary,  251 

Tosab5  Shoshun,  bonze,  322 

TosandO,  mountain  road,  503 

Toshiiye  see  Maeda  TooJ^ye 

ToshiyoriHTdju,  633 

Td8h5-ji,  temple,  suicades  in 
its  cemetery  after  defeat  of 
Hojo,  385,  386 

Towers,  royal,  116.  126;  fire 
watch  tower,  108  (ill.) 

Toyohara  Tokimoto,  musi- 
cian. 267 

Toyonito  see  KSgoi^ 

Toyokuni  Daimy5-jin,  temple 
of,  sacred  to  Hideyodhi, 
destroyed  by  leyasu,  570 

Toyonari,  see  Fujiwara  no 
Toyonari 

Toyotomi.  family,  revolt  of 
rdnin  (1651),  584;  decline  at 
influence,  594 

—  Hidetsugu  (1568-95), 
adopted  successor  of  Hideyo- 
shi, 504,  522;  Hideyoshi's  kc- 
ter  to,  516  f.n.;  deatii,  522-3 

—  Hideyori  (1593-1616),  son 
of  Hideyoshi,  496,  522;  re- 
sent, 523;  Christians  join 
him  against  leyasu,  548; 
Ishida  favoura^  558-9;  noi- 
daijin,  marnes  leyasa's 
gnmddaughter,  662;  leyani'fl 
estimate,  563 ;  oppoaos  leyasu, 
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565 ;  refuses  to  gurrender,  568 ; 
suicide,   570 

Toyotomi  Hidevpshi  (1536*08), 
466, 475  (iU.)-7Tbattleof  Oke- 
hazama,  477-8;  in  Ise  and 
Kyoto,  481;  Sakai,  482;  war 
with  Asakura  and  Asai,  483- 
5;  against  Takeda  Katsuyori, 
487;  invades  ChOgoku,  48d- 
91;  plans  war  on  China,  445, 
489;  peace  with  M5ri,  491; 
Nobunaga,  492;  defeats 
Mitsuhide,  493;  councillor, 
494;  crushes  Takigawa  Kazu- 
masa  and  Shibuta  Katsuiye, 
495;  Yodogimi,  496:  Osaka 
castle,  49&-7;  in  Komaki 
war,  497-8;  peace  with 
leyasu,  499;  regent,  499,  506; 
crushes  remaining  enemies, 
500-4;  treatment  of  leyasu, 
504-5;  Buddhism,  505-6; 
palace,  506-7,  521:  tea- 
festivals,  wealth,  607-8;  inva- 
sion of  Korea,  509-18;  death, 
519,  523^;  family,  522;  kills 
Hidetsugu,  522;  character, 
524;  legislation,  525-7;  Chris- 
tianity, 539-44;  tomb.  570 

—  Kunimatsu,  son  oi  Hide- 
yori,  killed  by  leyasu,  570 

"Trade,  Chief  of,"  155 

Transportation,  early,  80; 
roads  in  Nara  epoch,  210; 
in  Heian,  281 ;  in  Muromachi, 
466;  improved  by  Nobunaga, 
492-3;  laws,  585;  Tokugawa 
improvements,  592;  road- 
oommissioners,  635;  railway 
building,  694 

Treason  under  Uaiho  code,  178 

Treasury  established  405  a.d., 
110;  three  in  YOryaku's  reign, 
114;  burnt  in  1659,  603-4; 
9ee  Finance  Department 

Treaties  with  United  States, 
Russia,  Holland,  England, 
666;  commercial  treaty  with 
United  States,  667;  with 
Korea,  685;  with  China,  702; 
with  Russia  (Portsmouth), 
724-8;  with  China  (Peking), 
727 

Tree,  sacred,  of  Buddhist 
temples,  274:  tree  worship, 
65;  myths  oi  tree  planting, 
14,  22,  31;  stories  of  huge 
trees,  70 

IVigrams,  in  divination,  66 

"True  Word,'*  Shingon,  231, 
369 

Tsarmtchj  Russian  battleship 
at  Port  Arthur,  711 

Tsin  dynasty  (265-317)  and 
CHiinese  migration,  102 

Tmchirgumo,  "Earth-spiders" 
or  "Pit  dwellers,"  34,  41-4; 
called  Wado  by  Chinese,  77 

Tsuchi  Mikado,  83d  Emperor 
(1199-1210),  335;  abdicates, 
341;  exile,  344 
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Tsugaru  in  16th  century  wars, 
471;  remains  of  Tatar  for- 
tress, 223 

—  strait,  controlled  by  Japan, 
703 

Tsugunawa  see  Fujiwara 
Tsugunawa 

Tsuguno,  architect,  126 

Tsuka,  Korean  prince,  mi- 
grates to  Japan,  102;  carpen- 
ters, 126 

Tsukiji,  in  Yedo,  naval  col- 
lege at,  669 

Tsukuda,  island,  642 

Tsukushi  see  KyOsha 

Tsimayoshi  see  Tokugawa 
Tsunayoshi 

Tsunehito,  Prince,  father  of 
Kokaku,  rank,  630-1 

Tsimeko,  consort  of  Kwazan, 
259 

Tsunenaga,  Prince  (1324-38), 
conspiracy  to  make  him  heir, 
389-90;  poisoned  by  Takauji, 
399 

Tsunesada,  Prince  (823>M), 
exiled  (843),  236 

Tsttre^gure'gusaf  "Weeds  of 
Tedium,"  367 

Tsuruga,  ancient  Kehi-no-ura, 
81,  88;  fortifications  (1280), 
361 

Tsurugaoka  hill  in  Kamakura, 
shrine  of  Hachiman,  305 

Tsushima,  islands,  in  early 
myth,  28;  silver  discovered 
(674)  and  gold  (701),  186; 
attacked  by  Toi  (1019),  262, 
by  Mongols  (1274),  359,  and 
(1281)  362;  attacked  by 
Koreans  in  1419,  443-4; 
Korean  trade,  444;  Chinese 
squadron  attacks,  445;  out- 
post of  Japan,  512;  Hakuseki 
wishes  to  limit  Korean  en- 
voys to,  608;  commerce,  610; 
commanding  strait,  703; 
Russian  attempts  upon,  704; 
battle  of,  Rusnan  fleet'  de- 
feated by  T6g6,  723-4 

Tsutsui  Junkei  (1549-84), 
deserts  Akechi  Mitsuhide  in 
battle  of  Yamazaki,  493; 
succession  to  Nobunaga,  494 

Tsuwata  SaburQ,  suicide,  313 

Tsuying,  king  of  Pohai,  Korea, 
223 

203-Metre  Hill,  Port  Arthur, 
fighting  at,  720-1 

Uchida  leyoshi,  warrior,  313 

—  Masanobu  (1619-61),  sui- 
cide, 582 

Uda,  59th  Emperor  (888-97) 
Prince  Sadami,  239-41 

Uda  Oenji  of  Omi,  branch  of 
Minamoto,  265 

Ueda  castle,  560, 580 

Ueno  park,  Kiyomizu  temple, 
578;  hill  called  Toeizan,  583, 
599;  abbot  of,  candidate  for 
throne  in  1867, 678 


Uji 

Uesagj,  family,  favours  Tada- 
voshj,  406;  overthrows  Ashi- 
kaga,  409;  kwarvrydy  414;  two 
branches,  416;  quarrels,  419, 
431,  464;  join  against  H5j5, 
466;  ehUeuji,  419;  governor- 
general  of  KwantO,  420;  pa- 
tronize schools,  449:  against 
Mogami,  471;  Hideyoshi 
makes  peace  with,  500 

—  Akifusa,  shUsuji  to  Shige- 
uji,  425 

—  Akisada,  estates,  426 

—  Akiyoshi,  avenges  his  father, 
406 

—  Fusaaki  (1432-66),  425 

—  Kagekatsu  (1555-1623), 
lieutenant  of  Hideyoshi  in 
Komaki  war,  497 ,  500 ;  against 
H5j5,  503;  senior  minister, 
523;  with  Ishida  Katsushiga 
plots  against  leyasu,  558; 
open  break  with  leyasu,  559; 
fiefs  reduced  after  Sekigahara, 
561 

—  Kenshin,  originally  Nagao 
Kagetora  (1530-78),  kwanr 
ryo,  war  with  H6j6  and  Ta- 
keda, 466-7  (ill.),  checked 
between  Nobunaga  and  Shin- 
gen,  479;  military  art,  488 

—  Mochifusa,  sent  against 
Kamakmra  by  Ashikaga  Yo- 
shinori  (1439),  420 

—  Mochitomo  (1416-67) 
fortifies   Kawagoe,   426 

—  Noriaki  (1306-68),  skUmji, 
403,  415;  exile,  409 

—  Noriharu  (d.  1379),  suidde, 
415 

—  Norimasa  (1522-79),  driven 
from  Hirai  by  Ujiyasu,  467 

—  Norimoto  (1383-1418),  419 

—  Noritada  (1433-54),  shitsur 
ji  to  Shigeuji,  death,  425 

—  Norizane  (d.  1455),  plot  to 
kill,  419;  helps  defeat  kama^ 
kura  forces  (1439),  420 

—  Shigeyoshi  (d.  1349),  shileur 
jif  exHed,  404-5 

—  Tomomune,  skUeuji,  415- 
16 

—  Tomosada,  shiUuji,  403 

—  Ujinori,  419 

— ^Yoshinori  (d.  1378),  shitauji, 
415, 416 

Uji,  families,  rank,  92-^3; 
government,  96,  8,  establish- 
ed and  abolished  by  Emperor, 
96-7;  taxation,  124-^,  142; 
feudal  chiefs,  128;  the  Eight 
Great  Uji,  129-30;  opposed 
by  Shotoku,  140;  rank,  146; 
government,  164;  Jinehin, 
170;  Kami  elective,  172; 
princely  families,  205-6; 
academies,  206;  record,  233; 
territorial  names,  287 

Uji  river,  Yamashiro  province, 
battle  at,  300 
Uiyasu  see  Hojd  Ujiyasu 


Uk 

Ukhtoxidky,  Rear-Admiral 
Prince,  commanding  Russian 
squadron  at  Port  Arthur,  718 

Ukita  ffideiye  (d.  1662),  sol- 
dier of  Hideyoshi,  497,  against 
Ghosokabe,  500;  commander- 
in-chief  in  Korea,  513,  516, 
517;  one  of  5  senior  ministers, 
523;  and  Hideyoshi's  laws, 
526;  against  leyasu,  559, 560; 
estates  forfeited,  561 

—  Naoiye  (1530-82),  turns 
from  Mori  to  Nobunaga,  489 

Umako  see  S<^a  Umako 

Umashimade,  ancestor  of 
Mononohe,  129 

Umeda    Genjir5,    pen-name 
"Umpin"     (1816-59),     pro- 
motes Imperial  restoration, 
669 

Umetada  Akihisa,  metal- 
worker, 451 

Unclean,  eta  and  hininy  in 
Kamakura  classification,  372 

Unebi,  Mt.,  tomb  of  Jimmu, 
24;  Soga  mansion,  148 

Ung-jin  (Paik-chhon-ku),  Jap- 
anese defeat  at,  (662),  167 

United  States,  Japanese  rela- 
tions with,  1837,  '46,  and 
'48,  663-4;  Perry,  664-5; 
Townsend  Harris,  666-7; 
Shimonoseki  affair,  674; 
Americans  in  education,  post- 
office,  agriculture,  etc.,  686- 
7;  intervention  in  Kusso- 
Japanese  war,  724;  threats 
of  war,  730 

Unkei,  sculptor,  280 

Unzen,  volcano,  Christians 
tortured  in  solfataras,  553 

Upland,  onchiy  201,  207 

Urabe  Kanetomo  (15th  cen- 
tury), Shiim,  452-3 

—  Yoshida,  ShirUd  doctrine 
of,  453 

Uraga,  English  refuse  for 
headquarter8,653-5;  Manhat- 
tan enters,  663;  Perry  in,  664 

Urup,  island,  Russians  in, 
(1792),  668 

Uryu  Sotokichi  (b.  1857), 
reaivadmiral,  destroys  Rus- 
sian cruisers  at  Chemulpo,  712 

Usui  Pass  in  Yamato-dake's 
march,'  identification  of,  86 

Usume,  female  Kamiy  61 

Usuri,  won  by  Russia  (1860), 
704 

Utsonomiya  family,  one  of 
"8  Generals  of  Kwanto."  425 

Valegnani,  Alexander  (1537- 
1606),  Jesuit  vice-general, 
visits  Kuchinotsu  in  1578, 
536;  embassy,  541 

Vari€ig,  Russian  cruiser  at 
Chemulpo,  712 

Vehicles,  proto-historic,  126; 
in  Nara  epoch,  210 

"Vehicles"  of  Buddhism,  369 

Vdl  in  ancient  costume,  68 
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Vendetta,  be^^binini^  of  i^ 
Japan  (486  a.  d.),  118-19; 
(1193),  332,  378;  of  Afco, 
606-7;.  illegal  in  Kyoto, 
Yedo,  Osaka  and  Sumpu,  607 

Vermilion  pillars,  209;  stamp 
of  Taiko,  529,  578 

VHela,  Gaspard  (d.  1570), 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  in  Kydto, 
537 

Village,  part  of  agataj  180; 
aasembhes,  67;  chief,  637 

Vivero  y  Velasoo,  Rodrigo, 
governor  of  Philippines, 
agreement  with  leyasu 
<1609),  652 

Vladivostok,  strategic  situa- 
tion, 704;  Russian  squadron 
at,  crushed  by  Kamimura, 
717;  objective  of  Rozhdes- 
tvensky,  723 

Volcanic  eruptions,  604.  619 

Wa,  "dwarf"  or  "subservi- 
ent," early  Chinese  name  for 
Japanese,  60,  83,  145  (f.n.) 

Wada  Yoshimori  (1147-1213) 
son  of  Yoritomo's  benefactor, 
333;  in  Bakufu  council,  336: 
betto  defeated  and  kill^ 
by  HoiO  Yoshitoki,  327;  338 

Wadded  garments,  first  men- 
tioned^ in  643  A.D.,  156;  use 
prescribed,  585 

Wado,  Chinese  name  of  west- 
ern tribe  of  Japan,  77,  84 

WadOf  copper  era  (708-15), 
5,  186 

Wage,  in   1498,  438  f.n. 

Waka,  wife  of  Tasa,  taken 
from  him  by  Yuryaku,  117 

Waka-irutsako,  younger  son 
of  Ojin,  105 

Wake,  funeral  ceremony,  74 

Wake,  Prince,  burial  of,  74  . 

—  Kiyomaro  (733-^),  ban- 
ished, 199;  chooses  site  for 
new  capital  for  Kwammu, 
226^ 

Wakiya  Yoshiharu.  son  of 
Yoshisuke,  in  defeat  of 
Takauji,  407 

—  Yoshisuke  (d.  1340),  broth- 
er of  Nitta  Yoshisada  and 
provincial  governor,  388;  in 
command  of  Imperial  aimy 
against  the  Ashikaga,  392, 
399 

Wakizaka  Yasuharu  (1554- 
1626)  at  battle  of  Sekigahara, 
561 

Wang  Yang-ming  (1472-1529) 
philosophy  of,  officially  dis- 
placed by  Chutsz's,  613; 
Nakaye  TSju  follows,  626; 
summary  of  system,  627-8; 
644 

Wani,  Korean  scribe  in  Japan, 
103,  109;  his  descendant, 
WanMin-i,  103, 153,  155 

War,  Department  of,  Hyobur 
8hd,  164, 179 


Tak 

War  God,  Hachimany  Oracle 
of,  199 

War  Office,  Heiseirkan,  171 

Waseda  Umversity,  TdkyO, 
founded  by  Okuma,  691 

Watanabe,  fleet  at,  before 
battle  6L  Yashima,  316-17 

Watanabe  family,  branch  of 
Minamoto,  265 

Watarai,  temple  of,  in  la^ 
minoess  priest  of,  64 

Wataaunurno-Kuni,  Ji^HuifiBe 
intercourse  with,  84 

Watoh,    in   capital,    180 

Water-supply  of  Yedo,  567 

Wave-men,  ronin,  565,  584, 
687 

Wax,  vegetable,  industry,  617 

Weaving  in  early  times,  67-68; 
early  taxes  paid  by,  80; 
development,  617 

Weights  and  measures,  155 

Weihaiwei,  taken  from  Ghi- 
nesQ  (1894),  701-2 

Wei  Records,  a.d.  211-266, 
on  Japiuiese  markets,  71 

Western  Army,  Yamana  forces 
in  Onin  war,  439 

Whale,  fossil  remains,  45  f jl 

White,  mourning  colour,  212; 
colour  of  Minamoto,  301 

Wi-ju,  Korea,  515;  RuasiaDs 
at,  (1904),  713 

Winter  Campaign,  570 

Wistaria,  fvjiuxtra,  168;  baik 
used  for  mourning  garments, 
213 

Witchcraft,  in  Nara  epoch,  196 

Wo  (Japan),  tributary  to 
Chinese  Kingdom  of  Yen,  60 

Woke,  see  Niqjcen 

Women,  use  phonetic  lan- 
guage, 3;  warriors,  3,  29,  30, 
79;  tribute  to  serpents  and 
marauders,  31;  prehisttM 
status,  75;  rulers,  85,  157; 
hostages,  86;  morality,  216, 
276-7;  literature,  249-^; 
property  rights,  350;  in  Tokn- 
gawa  period,  643;  punish- 
ment of,  642;  shogwt's 
harem,  636;  illustrations, 
612,  616,  660 

Wrestling  id  prehistoric  times, 
75;  first  recorded  match  (23 
B.C.),  82-3;  ];M*ofe83ional  sport, 
214;  (ill.),  375 

Wu,  Chinese  Emperor,  aoi 
Buddhist  propaganda,  131      I 

Wu-Ti,  Chmese  emperor,  cod-  ' 
queror  of  Korea,  83 

Xavier,  St.  Francis  (1506-^X 
Jesuit  missionary,  lands  k 
Kagoshima  (1549),  530-1;  is 
Hirado,  Yamagucni,  Kydto, 
and  Bungo,  death,  531-2 

Yada  castle  in  Isa  480 

Yae,  wife  of  Hideyoshi,  fol- 
lowed by  military  diquc^ 
522,  557 

Yaka,  mistress  of  Tenchii  160 


Yak 

Yakami,  PrinoeBSi  of  Inaba^ 
13,  marries  GreatrName 
Poflseasori  14 

Yakami^  castle  in  Tamba.  490 

Yakushi.  Buddhist  god  of 
wisdom,  inscription  on  image 
of.  15S;y.'ji,  temple,  194  (ill.) 

Yalu  River,  Korea,  in  1592 
campaign,  513,  515;  Chinese 
cross,  (1894),  701;  Russians 
and  Japanese  on,  (1904), 
713;  R^issians  defeated,  714 

Yama.  Indian  god,  25 

Yamabe,  Prince,  204;  see 
Kwammu 

—  Akahito,  poet,  214 
Yamabushi,  priests,  196 
Yamada  TeeshO,  on  Buahif  386 
Yamaga      Soko      (1622-85), 

philosopher  of  bushidOf  607-8 ; 
Chinese  teaching,  626 

Yamagata  Daim  (1725-^7), 
executed;  621 ;  fore-runner  of 
Restoration,  622 

Yamaguchi,  Korean  envoys 
come  to,  443;  Xavier  in,  531, 
532;  Jesuits  leave,  533; 
Christians  ia,  537 

Yamamoto  support  Southern 
Court,  400 

Yamana,  family,  joins  South- 
em  party,  407-8;  controls 
ten  provinces,  409,  411; 
turns  to  Northern  Court, 
410;  crushed,  411;  rehabili- 
tated, 421;  one  of  Five  Re- 
gent Houses,  416;  holdiags, 
426;  Hosokawa.  427;  forces 
in  Onin  war.  Western  Army, 
429;  "province  holders."  436 

—  Mitsu3ruki,  in  revolt  against 
Northern  Dynasty,  411 

—  Mochitoyo,  called  S5zen, 
"Red  Monk,*'  (1404-73),  gets 
Harima,  421;  great  estate, 
426;  in  war  on  Hatakeyama, 
427;  forces  choice  of  Shiba 
Yoshikado  as  kwanryo.  428; 
deserts  Yoshimi,  429;  aeath, 
430 

—  Norikiyo  receives  province 
of  Mimasaka,  421 

—  Noriyuki,  captures  Shira- 
hita,  421 

—  Sozen  see  Yamana  Mochi- 
toyo 

—  Tokiuji  (d.  1372),  Joins 
Ashikaga,  410 

—  Ujikiyo  rebels  (1391) 
against    the   Ashikaga,    411 

Yamanobe,  Princess,  173 
Yamanouchi,  family  name 
taken  by  Uesugi  Yoshinori, 
416;  feud  with  Ogigayatsu, 
419,  464;  join  them  against 
H5jd,  466 

Yamashina,  Kamatarl's  resi- 
dence, 192 
*  Yamashiro,  Prince,  candidate 
for  throne  in  629  and  641, 
146;  suicide  147-^ 
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Yamashiro,  early  shrine,  64; 
campaign  from,  against 
Sujin,  79;  canal,  155;  mean- 
ing of  name,  225;  school  of 
pamtera  (604  a.d.),  155 

Vamato,  e3q>edition  from  Kyu- 
shu against,  21-4;  meanmg 
of  name,  29,  77,  as  used  by 
Chinese,  84;  kindred  race  at 
time  of  conquest,  24,  32,  76; 
retirement  to  Tsukushi,  32; 
culture,  49-54;  physiognomy, 
54,  58;  relations  with  Cau- 
casians, 55;  language,  56; 
school  of  painting,   452 

Yamato^  Prince,  human  sacri- 
fices at  burial  of  (2  a.d,),  50 

Yamato-dake  and  Susanoo's 
sword,  13,  37;  campaign 
against  Yemishi.  36-7; 
against  Kumaso,  40,  85-^; 
a  swan^  65 

Yamato  Genji,  branch  of 
Minamoto,  265 

—  Oguna,  earlier  name  of 
Yamato-dake,  40 

Yamazaki,  battle  of,  (1282), 
493 

—  Ansai,  follower  of  Chutsz, 
621;  forerunner  of  Restora- 
tion, 622 

Yanada  Takasuke,  estates, 
426 

Yanagawa  Seigan,  Imperial 
restoration  movement,  670 

Yanagisawa  Yasuaki,  or 
Yoshiyasu,  (1658-1714), 
favourite  of  Tsunayoshi,  601- 
2,  603,  604,  605;  dismissed 
by  lenobu,  608 

Yanamoto  Kataharu  in  civil 
war  of  1520  sqq.,  433 

Yang-chou,  taken  by  pirates 
(1556),  446 

Yangtzuling,  Russian  defeat 
at,  718 

Yashima,  battle,  (1185),  317- 
18 

Yashima,  Japanese  battleship 
lost  off  Port  Arthur,  717 

Yaso,  daughter  of  Emperor 
Reigen,  620 

Yasumaro  see  Qno  Yasmnaro 

Year-period  (Nengo),  adoption 
of  Chinese,  645  a.d.,  161;  un- 
der two  dynasties,  398,  406 

Yedo,  fort  built  (1456),  426 
capital  of  Kwanto,  504 
Franciscan  mission,  545 
Hidetada,  562;  BakufUy  563, 
castle,  580;  nobles  must  reside 
in,  581-2;  rebuilt  after  fire, 
586;  art  centre,  601;  vendetta 
forbidden,  607;  tree  planting 
in,  612;  Kwanno  ChokuyO's 
school,  614;  fires,  614;  degen- 
eration, 18th  century,  619- 
20;  vagabonds,  626;  prison, 
642:  land  offered  to  foreign 
traders,  652;  called  Tokyo, 
682  f.n.  ^  ' 
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Ydlow  Sea,  Japanese  victory 
over  Chinese  (1894),  701 

Yemishi,  early  name  of  Ainu, 
34;  Hirafu's  expedition,  35; 
description,  35-41;  Yamato- 
dake*s  expedition,  36-7;  cap- 
tives called  Saekibe,  37;  re- 
volt in  Kazusa,  38;  language, 
Siberian  oridn,  56;  migrs^ 
tion,  59;  revolts,  219-20,  222 

Yen,  Pechili,  60 

Yengirshiki,  book  of  ceremo- 
nial law  (927  A.D.),  64 

Yen  Hui- Chinese  painter,  450 

Yeniseij  Russian  mining-trans- 
port, sunk  by  mine  at  Port 
Arthur,  712 

Yenomoto  Takeaki,  Viscount 
(1839-1909),  admiral  to  the 
shagun,  tries  to  set  up  re- 

•  public  in  Yezo,  678 

Yezo,  pit-dwellers*  remains  in, 
42 ;  name  related  to  Yoso,  60; 
Yemishi  in,  219;  Russians 
and  Japanese  clash  in,  658-9; 
Yenomoto's  republic  in,  678 

Yi  Sun-sin,  Korean  admiral, 
defeats  Japanese  fleet,  515-16 

Yo-chang,  prince  of  Kudara, 
defeats  Koma  (553),  beaten 
by  Shiragi,  149 

Yodo  (Yamanouchi  Yodo) 
(1827-72),  feudatory  of  Tosa, 
memorial  to  shogun,  677 

Yodo,  estate  of,  522 

Yodo  or  Yodogimi,  daughter 
of  Asai  Nagamasa  and  moUi- 
er  of  Toyotomi  Hideyori, 
496;  civil  partjr  ades  with, 
522;  557;  against  leyasu, 
565;  566;  leyasu  promotes 
quarrel  between  Katagiri 
Katsumoto  and,  566-7^  in- 
trigue through  her  sister, 
568;  death,  570 

Yokohama,  opened  to  Ameri- 
can trade  (1858),  667 

Yoko-yama,  castle  of  Naga- 
masa, 484 

Yolang,  or  Pyong-yang, 
Korea,  83 

Yomei,  31st  Emperor  (586-7), 
135^;  Buddhism,  132 

Yomif  hades,  compared  to 
Indian  Yama,  25;  identified 

with    Yomi-shima,    between 

Hoki  and  Izimio,  30 

Yorifusa  see  Tokugawa  Yori- 

fusa 

Yoriiye  see  Minamoto  Yoriiye 

Yorimasa   conspiracy   (1180). 

298-300 

Yormobu  see  Tokugawa  Yori- 
nobu 

Yoritomo  see  Minamoto  Yori- 
tomo 

Yoritsune  see  Fujiwara  Yori- 

tsune 
Foro,     year-period,     717-23, 

and  legislation  of  718,  176-84 
Yorozu,  story  of,  137 


Yos 

YoBhida  Kenk5  (1283-1350), 

recluse  and  poet,  one  of  "four 

kings,"  367 
—  ShOin  (1831-60^,  leader  of 

anti-foreign     ana     Imperial 
'  movement,  670 
Yoshifusa  see  Fujiwara  Yoshi- 

fusa 
Yoshiiye  see  Minamoto  Yo- 

shiiye 

Yoshikage  see  Asakura  Yoshi- 
'  kage 
Yoshikawa,      adherents      of 

Southern  Court,  400 
Yoshimasa       see       Ashikaga 

Yoshimasa 
Yoshimi  see  Ashikaga  Yoshi- 

mi 
— ,  nephew  of  Yoritomo,  376 
Yoshimine,  princely  ujt,  206 
Yoshimitsu      see      Ashikaga 

Yoshimitsu 
Yoshimune     see     Tokugawa 

Yoshimune 
Yoshinaga  (Norinaga},  Prince, 

governor-general  of  O-U,  388; 

m  the  Ashikaga  revolt,  393; 

see  Go-Murakami 
Yoshinaka      see      Minamoto 

Yoshinaka 
Yoshinao       see      Tokugawa 

Yoshinao 
Yoshino,  in  Yamato,  Buddhist 

monastery  at,  rallying  place 

for  Furubito's  followers,  169; 

Prince  Oama  takes  refuge  at, 

170;     rendez-voiis     of     Go- 

Daigo's    followers,    397;    in 

war  of  dynasties,  401,  402 
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YoskinOf  cruiser  lost  oflF  Port 

Arthur.  717 
Yoshinoou      see      Tokugawa 

Yoshinobu 
Yoshisada  see  Nitta  Yoshisada 
Yoshisuke  see  Wakiya  Yoshi- 

suke 
Yoshiteru      see      Murakami 

Yoshiteru 
Yoshitsune  see  Minamoto  no 

Yoshitsune 
Yoso,  N.  E.  Korea,  cradle  of 

Yemishi,  60 
Y6zei,    57th   Emperor    (877- 

84),  238-9 
Yuasa      support      Southern 

Court,  400 
Yuge  no  D6ky5,  priest,  K5- 

ken's  love  for,  198-9 
Yui  Sh5setsu,  leader  in  revolt 

of  1661,  684 
Yuki,  branch  of  Fujiwara  in 

Kwant5,  266;  persuade  Shi- 

genji  to  kill  Noritada,  426 
—  Munehiro,  administrator  in 

O-U,  388 
YunglOf  Chinese  Emperor  and 

year-period,   1403-22,  called 

Eirahu  in  Japan,  418,  439, 
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Yura,  Strait  of,  28 
YOryaku,  Emperor  (467-79), 

cruelty  of  his  reign.  112-4; 

and   Korea,    121;   death   of 

Hayato    at    his    tomb,    41; 

serpent  worship.  65;  3  prov- 
inces added  in  his  time,  87; 

punishes  Sakitsuya  for  ISse- 

majest^,  97,  succession,  117 


Zan 

Yushima,  Yedo,  shrine,  699 

YOsho  see  Takayama 

Yutahito,  see  Kogon 

YQzu  or  Yutsuki,  Chinese 
imperial  prince,  and  Chinese 
migration  to  Japan,  102 

ZejObO,  mathematician  and 
surveyor,  627 

Zekkai,  scholar,  adviser  of 
Yoshimitsu,  448,  449 

Zen  {dhyandj  meditatioDJ, 
Buddhist  sect  of  conteinpla- 
tion,  286;  367;  and  Hdj« 
Tokimune,  361;  the  soldier's 
creed,  371;  and  intercourse 
with  China,  417;  priests  and 
literature  and  art,  460;  lea 
ceremonial,  452;  favoured  by 
the    Ashikaga.    463;     great 

Sriests,  464;  nve  temples  in 
:y6to,  455 

Zenk5-ii,  temple  in  Nagano 
with  battle  paintings,  467 

Zenky5  see  Suye  Harukata 

ZenyQ,  priest,  liaison  with 
Empress  Taka,  238 

Z5jd-ji,  temple  of  Shiba,  T5k- 
y6,  tomb  of  Hidetada,  581 ,  582 

Zoku  Nihangi  (or  Nihanki) 
Supplementary  Chronicles  ol 
Japan,  697-791  (798),  4,  251 

—  Nihon  KoHj  Supplemen- 
tary Later  Chronicles,  824-50 
(869),  6,  261 

Zuisa,  Buddhist  priest,  envoy 
of  shogun  to  China,  445 

Zuftiga,  Pedro  de  (d.  1622), 
Spanish  Dominican  and  mar- 
tyr, 662 
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